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fiCANDKROON. or ISKENDEHOON, or ALEX- 
ANDKETi'A, iorTuerly nlKul Aloxaiulriu, a seaport town 
in tlu.' north of Syria, ivl the head of the CJnlf of Seandcroon, 
whioh was founded by Alexander ihc Great. It is a very 
nnhcaltliy plare, ^^hL*nce it is called in one of tiie antient 
liineranos mibiosa, and only owes its import- 
ance to its being the seaport to Ilalcb or Aleppo. Il.s un- 
healthiness is in a gloat measure owiinjj to the waters- which 
How down from the immnlains, and collect in great marshes 
arumid tlio town. Moryson, who visited U in 1500, repre- 
.sents it as ‘a poor village, built all of straw and dirt, cx- 
cepuiig .-ioiiie houses budt of limber and clay in some 
convenient sort, and it hos all along the sca-shorc. For the 
famous city of /Vh'ppo having no other haven, the merchants 
do here unload their goods, hut tliemselve.s make haste to 
Aleppo, slaying as liitle here as possibly they can, and com- 
niitling the care of carrying llieir goods upon camels to the 
factors of their nations continually abiding there. The 
lieAtiUml air is the cause that they dare not make any stay 
there, lor this village is compassed on three sides with a fenny 
nlani, and the fourth side lies open upon the sea’ (quoted by 
kussi ll, Natural History of Aleppo, vol. i., p. .'158, X^ond., 
178 1). Niebuhr {Jipuchrelbuug, &c., vol, iii., pp, 18, 18, 
llaniburg, 1837), who visited Scanderoon in 17G6, describes 
Us situation and stale in much the same terms, and says, 
that with the exception of Ihc houses of tho vice-consuls 
and nicrchants. it contains only sixty or .seventy poor dwell- 
ings, inhabited for the most part by Greeks, lie adds, that 
Ihoie are the remains of some budding in the morass sur- 
roumlmg the town, which proves that the place was Ibnncrly 
much larger than it is at present. A sitnilur account of the 
state of Scanderoon is also given by a still more recent tra- 
veller (Damoiseaii, Voyage en Suric et clans Ic Desert, p.4, 
I*aris, 18:i:n. 

SCANDINAVIA is a term adopted in geography and 
history, and is of great antiquity. The name Scandinavia uc- 
cuis in Fliny {Uisi. Nat. iv. 13), who stales that Scandinavia 
is the best known island in the Sinus Codanus (the Baltic), 
and is of unascertained dimensions. Tho ])art which was 
known was inhabited by the Hilleviones, who had five hun- 
dred pagi or districts. This description seems to refer to the 
large peninsula which forms tho north-vveslerii ])ortion of 
the continent of Europe, and comprehends the countries 
which at present arc known under the names of Norway 
and Sweden. The area of this peninsula is sumowlial more 
than .300,000 square miles, and it is consequently one-third 
greater than France, but as the largest portion of it is 
covered with sterile mountains, it is in general thinly iii- 
huhiled, and tho whole population does not much cxcceA'. 
four millions. 

The small bovercignties which existed in this peninsula] 
when it first began to be noticed in history, became united 
into tho two great monarchies of Sweden and Norway in 
tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But the internal 
governments of these states were so ill arranged, fiiat the 
countries were continually a prey to mternai warl,and they ' 
P. C., No. 1285. 
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were the scenes of lAyer-ceasing blobdshod. In the mean 
time Denmark acquired a i^ioro regular govorn- 
ment, and tho famous Margaret, queen of Denmark, site* 
cecdod in uniting the crowns of Denmark, Sweden/ and 
Norway in her own person. Norway was acquired by in- 
heritance, and Sweden by conquest. 

By the union of Calrnar (1397) these countries were never 
to be disjoined. Norway indeed remained united with 
Denmark up to ISM, but Sweden was separated from it in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. From that time the tw'o 
countries of Scandinavia constituted separate states, until 
the year 1814, when Denmark was obliged to cede Norway 
to Sweden, and Norway submitted to the new order of 
things. Since that lime tlie wholu peninsula has been 
under the same king, but the two countries of Noiway and 
Sweden have preserved their constitutions, which difter in 
every respect. [Norway ; Swkdb's.I 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. The anliciit Scan- 
dinavian language, once common to tho whole north-western 
portion of Europe beyond the Baltic, is now confined to 
JcLdttiid, where it lia.s undergone little chango .since the 
ninth century. [Icklanu.] Thisdialeid, of the Gothic is the 
parent stock of both Swedish and Danish, the former of 
which tongues has retained more of the original character 
than the other, which is also the language of Norway ; and 
if not for (he literature they contain, in a philological point 
of view they deserve far more attention than they have 
liitheito ohtuined from Englishmen, since they throw con- 
siderable light on the history of our own language. There is 
also a striking similarity of construction between them ami 
English, whioh renders them of comparatively ea.sy acquisi- 
tion to ourselves. Nearly the same grammatical simplicity 
prevails, nor are their verbs and nouns subject to those 
numerous changes of terminations which render such lun- 
guagen as the Geiman and the Russian so perplexing to a 
foreigner. Into the subject of Scandinavian literature, pro- 
perly so called, we do nor propose to enter, it being one of 
such magnitude that (»f itself alone it would require as much 
space as can be afforded, for a literary-historical sketch of 
the two nations whom wo hero place together under the 
same common title. 

Literature, in the usual meaning of the torm« was of e.x* 
c'cedingly tardy development in both Denmark and Sweden ; 
for what learning there was, continued for a long time to 
be confined to the Latin of the schools. Tho people how- 
ever possessed an abundant stuck of those traditional poeti- 
cal records which scarcely lay any claim to individual nii- 
thorship, being rather the cmbudying of the sentiments and 
feelings of an entire race than those of individuals. Of 
these national songs there are many distinguished by the 
titla of Kimmpe Viser, or Heroic Ballads, which strains of 
romantic minstrelsy servo to give an idea of the composi- 
tions of the antieni bards or skalds. Deeds of arms and 
bravery constitute their main subjects ; for in the inikncy 
of states personal courage and physical strength are re- 
garded M the chief titles to pre-eminence, more espectally 

Vol, 
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in region o' Sojmdinnvia, where the awovd wiis the 

ovilv outrimony *'*' youn^^er branches of ii finnily, and 
wa« a pOftsessiAi quite as honourable and frequently tnore 
lucrative lh‘*^ Pos^vsdngh very great ex- 

tent of SO' the inhabitants regarded that element also 
as the» h'nilory. Their piralical expeditions, under- 

tah*'* V*^t*t)y through m*ee>sily and partly from the love of 
p.veuture, obtained for them a fi*arful fame ; and the leaders 
of these hardy pirates assumed the imposing title of Sea- 
hings. These. ‘ Viser’ contain moreover no small quantity 
of h'gendary fable and supernal nral lore, den veil from the 
niitient Saga-^ and the mvthology of the Kdda [Eoi>v], 
whose wild Inidifiuus, half oriental and liall'nortlierfi, were 
so congenial to the spirit of the pcoplo that they continued 
to cherish tlie remernbranco of them long after the esta- 
bli^imerit of Chrisiianity (uliieh was not earlier than the 
com nn; nee me lit of the eloventli ceiilmv); and iri modern 
limes they liavo been largels made usc of by Oehlenschliiger 
and other living orrcieiit p()elis, who have found in them 
a source uf])owcrfiil interest, for their countrymen. For a 
while indeed it was very doiiblfnl \^hether the Gospel would 
prevail against the popular belief in the Valhalla. The 
labours of ihc early missionaries m the ninth and tenth eoii- 
turics pioducod very lillli* elFeet ; Ihe poo]dc eontmiied to 
he iiimosl entirely pagan, and S\end TviCskueg, the suceo.ssor 
of ITaralfl, ronoime(*d Chrislianiry, and did all he could to 
re-establish the worship of the antient idols; nor was it un- 
til a fmr tlio aeeession of Canute the Gieat (10 1 t) that Chris- 
tianity became the national loligion, and chnndies and con- 
vents began to be built. For scvei al yv'ars a fler w ards however 
little improvement took place in the intellect iial condition 
()f the people, .literature can baldly he said to Iiave been 
enltivatod at all. Its sole monument is the history (written 
in 1/itiiU by Saxo Grainmatiens, who died in lliO.s. In the 
same eentuvyjho fir4 public, library was formed at Lund, in 
Sweden, whieli was tlieii under the dominion of Denmark ; 
but during the following eotilury litoiary ^ludios r.it her de- 
clined, being superseded on the one band by the system of du- 
loctiethen invogue; andon the oilier, by oxtiavagant monkish 
legend**’. In llie filleenth eenlury the universilv of Copen- 
luigen was established by Chrislinn 1., and opened in 1470; 
yet it Nvas long before either Ihni event or the adoption of 
the principles of ihe Reformat iv)n effoeted any iinpioveinenl 
in education or in the intelluetual condition of the people. 

Ill the mean time the language itself, now one of the 
softest m sfuind ami most sirnide in eon**ti'Uclnui of all the 
Gothic dsaleeta, wliieli had begun t<» change from that of 
Iceland in the elesi nth and Iweho ceniunos, gradually 
borrowe<l more and Tuoi'e from the LoNv-(ierinan, hut did 
not acquire any fixity until the fificenlh. Its progress 
\va.s greatly ietar>led by 1/alin being eiiqdoyed as the lari- 
giuige of the clergy and hludenls, and Gcrniaii a.s that of 
the court and the higher elusse.s. Although it possesses 
seaicely any literary value in itself, ollierwise than as a 
spcrimeii of the language at tliat period, the most icniark- 
able production of the lifieenih century is ‘Den Damske 
HiiinUionike’ (or ehrpniele in rhyuio) of Niel, a monk of 
iSoiiii*, \vht> being desirous of giving his countrymen their an- 
nals in a moro popular form, made use of the work of Saxo 
Gramniaiieus, continuing it fioin the .substance of other La- 
tin records, hut moulding the w hole diflereiitly, and making 
each monarch iclato hisiiwn exploits and the events of liis 
reign. The first edition of tin.-, work i.s that of 1195, and 
one was published by Molbeeli m 1825, illuslruted by an in- 
ti odneiion and a glossary. Not long after Niel, a |;rie.sl at 
Ddorisee, named Mikkel, obtained some celebrity by Ins re- 
ligious poems the longe.sl of which is in lionour of the 
rosary, and bi eatings the spirit of Roman Catholic devotion. 
A.S a tniulol of stGe, of language, and veisillcation, ihU pro- 
duction place.s Its aiillior at the head of the Danish poets of 
the nflcouth century. About twenty years later, the same 
jdaco (Odeii-see) gave DoiiTnark another writer of some nolo 
in its liuuary annals, namely, Christian Han.seri, a school- 
inasKjr, who first attempted dramatic poetry, and whose 
coniposilioiis. though barbarous in ta.ste, and both grotesque 
^and coaise in thoir dialogue, arc not wliolly destitute of 
merit as regards stylo, nor of interest as throwing some 
light on tive manners and opinions of the age. The real 
poetry however of the whole of tins period is to be sought 
for in the national briUads and other compositions of popular 
minsti'elsy, which, though despised by those who affected any 
sort oflearriing, were ardently chorished by the rest of the 
people. The firat printed collection of such pieces was thut 


published by Sorenson Wedol, the translator of SaxoU.am- 
riiaticus, in 1591, at the instanco of the queen Sophi,^ 11^ 
success was so great llial it quickly pas'*cd through st'vei al 
editions, and in lti95 Peter Syv adiled a second hundred 
pieces to the first, which it originally contained. Since that 
time similar collections have been published at \arious 
times; and one of the best and most complete is that by 
Abrahamson, Nyerup, and Rahbek, in 5 vols. Svo., Copen- 
hagen, 1812 -h/ 

Together with the Reformation came a change in literary 
taste — ^aii impulse towanls literature, from (xermany. Ro- 
mances of chivalry, legends, talcs of magic, moni lines, ami 
.similar works, were translated from tliat language, as were 
al.so.soipc pieces of Uans Sachs, of the Dutch poet Cats, and 
oven of the Seots Lindsay, Still notwilhslauding that ihe 
clas.''ic.s, both Greek and Latin, were now generally studied, 
no one thought of taking them as models of composition, in- 
stead of servilely copying con temporaries who were them- 
selves little advanced beiore them, (consequently, searet'ly 
a name of the slighlcsl iiiiporlance has been preserved, until 
we arrive at that of Anders Arroho, m the .seventoenrli cen- 
tury, whose fame is now liimted to his being coiihidcred the 
inornirig star, or rather the harbinger of the modern liteia- 
tnro of Denmark. I'his writer, who was burn in the ifiland 
of Aeriii*, in studied at. the univ ei sity id' Copenhagen, 

and became bishop of Dronlheiin at the age of llnrty, hut 
was afiei wards depriveil of his dignity, and retired to Mal- 
miie in Sweden, wheie he died in His elncf prodne- 

lion is his ‘ Hexaemeron.* a poem iri heroic thyme, on tlie 
creation, in imitation of that by Du llartas, and it dl^pl:l^s 
considerable refinement (d language and versification- To 
him succeeded Anders iJording and Thomas Kingo, liio 
first of whom was a more indu'.lrious thari gifted \vnt» r. 
He pubUshod a great number of itoctieal pieces in a work 
edited by himself, under the title of ‘Tli'i D.imsh Moveurv.' 
which were little more than a rhyming chronicle of iiie 
events of the day. Kingo, who ha.s lieeri teimcd tlu* J)i. 
Watts of Denmark, on account of the religions I of h:s 
poetry, and \vlu)\va« the son of a weaver, entered the eliuiefi, 
and became bisliop of Fyne.n. ITis celebrity among bis 
conlunporanes was very gieat, and be iiilainly pos^e->*ed 
much genuine taltMil; but Ins private ehaiacioi was by im 
means the most aiiiiabh*. Ho w is even aord-dlv avaiieuios, 
and the man who expiessed so many noble and geneioiis 
sentiments displayed in bis own conduct imuh tluit was 
di’spieuble aiitl mean. Still he is exempt from llio repioacli 
of eounlenaiuMiig vice in others by the laxity and immoral 
tendency of Ins own pnaluetions. llis writings still con- 
tinue to bo read, nor is ii many years since his ‘ P*.ulms ’ wme 
repriiiled with a very numerous list of siiU'-cnbers. Joigen 
Jorgenson .Sorterup is almost the only other naim* of any 
importance belonging to this period. Inferior ti> Kingo ni 
])oelioal feeling, he had the merit of breaking ! hroiigli the 
literary mannerism oflho tune, and striking into adilVerenl 
route. Ills ‘ Helle.'iange,' or heroic, songs, w herein he cele- 
brates the naval achievements of hU eouniryinmi and the 
victories of Frederic IV"., revive, though in an inferior de- 
gree, the animated strains of Ihe older Kmm)ie Viscr. After 
all, Sorierup and his immediate predecessors constitute only 
iho fir.4t faint dawijing.s of Danish literature, which in Hoi* 
berg suddenly attained to a noon-day brightness. [Hol- 
niatG.] . 

In u sketch like the present wc cannot roea))itulato 11 ol- 
berg’s chief productions, while to examine them as they de- 
serve, and so as to give a satisfactory idea of them and of 
thoir author’s varied talents, would be matter for ,*i vo- 
lume of some bulk. In speaking of such a man, it is 
difllciilt to award him his just piaisc without seeming to 
fall into exaggeration; for wh&i he is fairly Onlitlod to is 
known only to those who are actually aequairiiod with his 
writing.H. As the author of ‘ Pedcr Paar.s,' ho has been 
compared not only to Biiller, but to Hogarth, and although 
no imitator of eilhor, bo rivals both the poet and the painter 
in satiric humour. That production alone would have im- 
tnorfuliscd him among his countrymen. The same may ba 
said of hia comedies: with defects and sins against good 
tasio which no cue would now full into, they are marked 
by great dramatic power and genuine humour.* There is 
bcai*cely any branch of literature which ho left unattempfed, 

• The £n;rltsli lender will find a well exet’iitefi sporimou ol* Ilolli^rn aj4 
in nu enilrv! M-en« from his ouincdy nf ‘ Dow (lan\ulo IJiilibr.irtes/ in 
tlio Aiiju'iidix to Peiilboi'gN ' Dcnntaik Ih)r|u«attfd.’ which Work nJso r‘ontAin.<i 
Tunch luiereitting iofomutron rclntivo lioth tu the artitiH atul the Utornry mca 
vf that couittry. 
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but t> not eq[ually successful in all. In some of them 
he 1ms 'since been greatly surpassed by oilier Danish writers, 
but there is no one who has yet equalled him in his o\wi 
peculiar line. He was to Darish literature' what Pcier the 
Oreat wms to Russia. He gave it a sudden and powerful 
impul«,e,and produced a no less beneficial than extraoidinary 
* !muge in the inlellcctnal tastes of his countrymen, whom 
he taiiglu to read and to think. In short, if ‘ Don Qui.xoU* * 
alone will repay a sludonl for the task of acquiring the 
Spanish language, so will the works of llolberg indemnify 
an Kiiglishiiiau for the labour, or lallier the recreaiion, of 
making hniK-elf acquainted with a language so nearh allied 
to his native tongue. 

Couteiiiporary witli llolberg were Gram, Falster. Sncc- 
dorlf, and 'rulliii. The first of these, wdio ^vll^ Archiv arias 
of DiMituaik, was an acute and iiidu.strious antiquary and 
liisl(u iaii. Ilis nupnries threw much light upon the more 
ob.scure porlion.s of Northern annals; and .some of their re- 
sults wore given to the world in the notes to the Florentine 
ediiioM of Meursius's ‘ History of Denmark.’ ^ Though his 
pioduftions were inconsiderable in number. Christian Fal- 
ster a(M|uiied no small repute as a satiiist, in which charaoter 
he wToie in a .still holder and bitterer tone tiuuiHolberg 
himself, while as a poet he was certainly superior to him. 
His satires wont through •‘"cvoral editions between 17.j0 and 
17j0. 

SiicedonT is not a name of great eminence, yet he 
was a most, serviceable lah juror in the field ot hteitiUire — 
one to whom the language itself is greatly iiulchted for ihe 
ex.iinple winch he .set of a pure, elegant, and graceful 
.siyle, .such as no ])revious writer had atlame«l to. Those 
qiijlirios uuidcred his periodical, entitled ‘The Patriotic 
NpiM-lrilor,’ evcLdiiigly popular, and contributed to improve 
the both of roadeis and of writers. ' As a poet he 1ms 
far !';^s menl, lliough his poems were much admired in their 
da>. W.J may in this place meiilion r)go Rotho, professor 
ut plnhisophy at the univeiaity of Copenhagen, for, like 
Siiocdorjf. h.’- greatly coni rihu led to refine the language, and 
his wi riv oil the ‘ Love of One’s Country * is a finished model 

si vie. Will'll he altempled \eise however his elo(|iience 
i'm^oi/k lii.ii ; liis philoso[dm*al pocMU *oii the ‘Destiny of 
Mail’ shows him la have been more favoured by the god- 
dess of wi ahmi ih.Mi hv the muses. 

What Snci il''! if uud'Rutho did for proso, Tullin performed 
for ]ioeli v ; he gave it the charm of melody, ease, and rich- 
ness ; i n' which account, although not a poet of the first 

' tio may fanly h'? c'Oiisidevcd a master in the mechani- 
cal pint of llie art. In that respect he may he classed with 
Pope, and he also occasionally resembles the English poet 
in Ins iiinral strains, lie was acquainted with the English 
pouts, and seems to have mibibeil no small portion of the 
spirit of Young, whom he closely approaches in his *8kub- 
inugens Ypperlighed,’ or ])oem on the creation, winch di.s- 
pia}s a similar loftiiies.s in the conceptions and deep 
religious sentiment. This production had many adinirer.s 
ill Germany, and .Tonlsch pronounces it to ho a work dis- 
playing a (iery imagination, unrivalled by anything of llio 
kind in his own language. Tullin was certainly not devoid 
of uoelicai novver: indeed his thoughts arc often sublime 
and most liappily expressed. Ills lyrical pieces possum's 
much elegance and tenderness, and they encouraged a num- 
ber of imitators, some of them mere ver^ifiefs, while none 
of them produced more than agreeable trifles. 

We now arrive at a period of the literature — of ils poetry 
especially, which may bo designated as lliat of Ewald 
[Kvv.aij/], for he jiiipreased upon it a character till then un- 
known, vivifying it by his own fervid genius. If Hoibcrg 
was the founder of Danish comedy, Ew'ald was the creator 
of the national tragedy. His ‘ Rolf Krage’ (177U) fornii an 
epoch in the drama, being the first model of ihui species of 
it which lias since been so successfully cultivated by Oeh- 
lenschliiger and othcr.s. As a l}ric porjt ho stands still 
higher, and some writers have pronouiKHjd him the most 
jierfect arul powerful master^Ttii that branch of the art that 
tho world has ever yot seen. Distinguished by genius, he 
was scarcely less ao by misfortune, which may in some de- 
gree be attnbutod to hi.s imprudence, as well As to disap- 
pointment, and to tho cold indifference of those who shoukt 
have patronised him as an ornament to their qoun try. A 
tithe of the posthumous honour and apniauso bestowed upon 
him would have cheered, ])erhap» prolonged his bitter and 
brief existence. Contemporary with Ewald, his coheritor 
in indigence, his counterpart in waiiy respects, his opposite 


in olher.s, wii.s .lohan llorraan AVossd, who, like JTolherg, 

1 was a nativeof N<ir\vay, and like him poKsO'-^od much comic 
talent and turn for huui<)iou> saiiio. Gf Uicm' qiuhnr.s he 
gave proof in *lns diTiinatic: cpigiam i.r panxly cinuled 
‘Kieilighed udon Sliiuuper' (Love williout kiockiuivs) 
(1772), which e\pcncm*LMl .i very ditlerent rcccpiiou fiom 
Ewald’s ‘ Rolf Krago,’ for ils success on the siagu was almost 
unprecedeiiicd, and it hocainc siudi a favourite, that it was 
not uiicornmou for porsuus to know the whole of it by heart. 
Novertholes.s ho is said not to luive intended it for icpicsen- 
tatioii, and to have been .so doubtful of its siicfCas on the 
stage, that it was with tbe greatest dijllculiy Ins fneuds 
could prevail upon him to oiler it. After this proiluctiiui, 
his tiilc.s in ver.se aie those winch exhibit him to nm&t ad- 
vantage, since the) earned for him the title of the Daiii.sii 
Lafontaiiic. They partake liovvever more of tlie manner of 
Prior. 

For convenienec sake vve may here pul together tho names 
of the brothers Trojel, Hull, Wever, Fasting, Samsiie, 
Siorrn, an(\ Siihra, as those of tho luinciiial wnt(3rs of the 
time who elosed their careor befoie the end of the conlui}. 
Peter Magnus and Peter Cofod Trojo] claim nolwo ehielly 
for' their .songs and bacelumahan Ivries, a s])ecies of poeliy 
in which the Dane.s have greatly di-stinguishcd iheniMdves. 
Magnus is oKo known hy his ?atires and poelieal epi.stles, 
some of which possess eoiisiderahlo merit. Hull was the 
author of some olluc and didiu tic poems, Imt iis a writer ho 
has no great merit. NioK Weyer wa*! a poet of more than 
ordinary promise, but as ho died at the ago of iwoiity one, 
hi.s work.s <lo not show the refined fruits of talent. C’laiu 
Fa»liiig obtained more exdehrily hy Ins ejiigrams, sniiui <f 
the best in the language, than hy his tragedv of ‘Hevmiom .’ 
Tho other three are fir more important names in our eiiisi- 
loguc; yet that of Samsiio wo may dismiss at once, releiung 
to vvlml ha.-, aircuily been said of him [S-VMSiU'']. ami pass 
on to Kdvya id Storm. If Storm were known only by lus 
comic epic * Hragur,’ in hoxaniefer ver^e, his reputatjon 
would not ho high, since, if not ahsolutedy a failure, it is ii 
very moderate perfoi maiieo, and byne means to bo compared 
vviiii histulesand fables, which display much genuine emnio 
humonr, and some of vvlncli arc pariiculaily felieirons, o.v 
hibiling that keen relish for t!ie liidierous which appears to 
boa trait in the national ehuiaeliji*. Nor are his ballads 
less uduiiiable : they breathe the genuine, spirit of the 
antient ininstreUy, aftd, but for llieii* modern diction, might 
betaken for compositions of the anlicut Skalds. Sulinrs 
claims to celebrity are of a ditforent kind, for thongb not 
vvilhoiit preleiisioMs n.s a pool, it is hv Ins historical woiks 
that ho adorned the lilerature of his'eounlry.' 11 is ‘ His- 
tory of Denmark* (in ti vols.) displays extraordinary dili- 
gence and research, and is a work of no ordinary moiii, 
though Its Millie IS now in some degree les.sincd by recent 
pruduchun.-, of the kiml. bue.li as G. L. Hudcn’.s (in Svols., 
lJ'’2!)-d2) and 1... G. Midler’s (2 vol'^., He al>o 

wrote many hi.'^torical tales and narialivos (occupving 
three vuliiinos in the collection of his vvo^k^), founded upon 
anticnl traditions, and giving lively pictures of the manners 
and habits of the former population of Scandinavia, and 
of tho national character. 

Before tho eloso of the century a new school, at IeiL-.t a 
new goneralion, had begun to spring up. Both Rahbidv and 
Bagge.'^en liad aluady made thcmsolves lav'uuiably known to 
the public, and the first had already done ini.ch towaids 
popuhiiising a la-te for literature by his two penodical pub- 
liealions, the ‘Minorva’ (cominenced in 17 h;») and the 
‘ DanMi Speelator,* both of winch obtained merited succe^'s. 
About Ihe Mamo lime Baggosen had made himself a favourite 
with tho public by his ‘ Comie TalCr.,* deenh-dlv the lK->t^ ol 
their kind in the language; while, in his ‘ Labyiintlioii,’ or 
Tour ihiough Germaiiv. Switzorlaiul, &;e , he had prudiicod 
the most admirable specimen ol a pioae stylo that the h’uva- 
toic posso^sc'i. Yet considering how much moie both id 
them arierward.s performed, tbo^e vvnter?» can be said to 
have been at this period only in the early part of thdr 
career. That of Oelileiischliiger, a name now uf European 
celebrity, may be dated from the first yeais of Hie nme- 
iconth conlury, Hie poetical pieces by him, vvlncli appealed 
in IS03, hoiiig almost tho first ofhis published productions ; 
and in tlie following >cur tho first book ofhis rifacciamenio, 
or modernised veision of tho Edda, printed in Rah )ek s 
: ‘Chans.' With the ‘hvUbi* ho iiroeeeded no further than 
that specimen, but in his dramas and home oiher "jii'kb 
I he has ro-openod tho stores of antient ScandinuM^' fable 
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aiirl niylhuUigy, and revivod ilu; oMoii spirit of his fallicr- 
Jaiid. 

Aa ii hcttor o])poitiinity 4ocs not olVor i’scdf, wc will ht-re 
niaUo inontion oi h\o writers, who ought hot to be passed 
<ivor, although wo do not know whether they may not ho 
still living. At the end of the eighteenth century the 
Daniah diainn was Mgiialised hy one of the host productions 
of its kind wliirh had then ap]iearcd, ‘ Niels Kbluscn,’ .a 
trageily, by Christian Levin Sander. The celebrity which 
It. obtained was such that it was translated into several lan- 
guages. Nor is It the. less lemaikablo as being the only 
sueecssful olTovt of the author, whoso other ilraniatic at- 
tcnipt.s, especially in comedy, hardly at lam mediocrity. 
Sliorlly afterwavds ( l«0 J) a\»peaved * l)et Ilefriede Isiutd' 

(* Israel Delivered’), an epic poem in hoxaiiieters, by Jen*> 
Michael Hertz, wliu li was certainly a failure upon the 
whole, notwithstanding it coiitams detached pints of con- 
siderable nieiit. Ill fact Diiniah liteiaiurc cannot yet boast 
of a single epic; }et if it luts nothing which stiictly answers 
to that title, It possesses some luirratue poems of the kind, 
siieh as Ingcmann's ‘ Valdemur* (not his romance of that 
name), and his ' Black Knights* which are meritorious per- 
formances. 

Othm* names which may hero be introduced as those of 
writeis belonging to the lust deeennuini of thoeeiitury, but 
whose bitigrii pineal dales wo are unable to specify more 
clearly, are Ouo Honebow', Edward Colbioinsen (who died 
about I '/'.H), and W. II. F. Ahrahamsoii, all of whom pos- 
sessed considerable poetical talent in compositions of a de- 
scrijilive or didactic cKiss. To the-jo m.iy he added Magd. 
Mophia Buchholm, who in ])uhlishod some poems 

which were highly creditable holli to her talent and her 
feeling. About the same tiino appeared three volumes of 
comedies and other dm malic pieces by tlie elder Heiberg, 
.^omo of the best oiigiiuii productions that had then hcen 
giM'ii to the stage since the da^s of Holborg. Olufseii too 
dislingni.shed hiniMdf ( I 79.1) by a solitary niiisterpieee, his 
‘ Ciulddaasen,’ w'hioh as a s]^eeunen of comedy made no less 
sen.salion than Sanishe’s * Dy\ocke* did in tragedy. 

,/tM'ob Railen, the earlic.st on onr list of those wlio, although 
they belong as writers to the eighteenth, lived also in the 
nineteenth century, did very much for the language by his 
‘Grammar Kuisonne,’ by his ‘Critical Journal,’ and hy 
various philological lreati«jes which h;\\c become established 
aulhontus for idiom and style, lic'is also known by his 
able translation of Tacitus, llis wife, w ho was horn in J 740, 
and who survived him, also possessed literary talent, and 
published ‘ Den Fortsalle Gnindison,' a continuation of 
lliehaidsou'k romance. 

J . 0. Tode, ihougli a German hy birth and a physician hy 
profession, nevei lhclc.'»s distinguished himself in lilera- 
lure as a humorous writer, a.s which his ‘ Moralsko og 
S.iliriske Afhandlinger * (179:3) e%lubit him to great advan- 
tnge, and show him to liave possessed a fund of ploasuutrv. 
His Fables are also amoirg the best in the language, lie 
was cluelly ambitious of shining in comedy, but though 
ho proiliiccd several \crv clever pieces, which were at the 
time an aecpiiiiiion to the stage, they are not muikud by 
any supenm* uiouls. Fi^m those who liave spoken of the 
writers of Denmark, Foeisorn h.as been so far from obtain- 
ing the notice he deserves, that hi.s luiinu has scarcely 
been uienlioncil hy any of them', all the more valuable iliere- 
fore is the biograiilneal aceouht given of him hy Feldborg. 

It is true ho was not on original writer, but he peiToimed 
for his coniUiymen the essential service of enabling them to 
enjoy Shakspere in a worthy form. ‘His translation of 
Shakspere,* says Feldborg, ‘is as much a w'ork of genius as 
a sfatno of Thorvaldsen’s or a tragedy of OehlcnschUigcFs.’ 
This is a liigli encominni, and, wo are willing to believe, well 
iiieiilod also, though we cannot positively vouch for its 
being quite fice from exaggeration. However, it is certain 
that as fur as he proceeded in it (for ho translated only 
some of the plays) he executed his arduous task with true 
ilesotion. 

The >car 1821 deprived Donmark of four of its poets — 
Uelii, Tliaarup, Zotliiz, and Pram, Rein holds a subor- 
ihnaie rank, although his narrative pieces possess much 
merit. Thaariip, on the contrary, w'as a literary veteran, 
w ho, besides liaving produced two of the best and most popu-> 
lar operas in the language, had distinguished himself in the 
higher .species of lyric poetry, especially in his Hymns and 
Caiiiatos. Z^tlitz occupies a respectable station, by his] 
satires and poetical epistles, and uUo hy his Jieroic odes, I 


Relative to Pram vve need add nolhing hero to iho ao^ount 
already given of him. [Pkvm.] I3aggo.seir.s is a name whicli 
stands out prominently from those of i\lino>t all the re^t of 
his countrymen, he being in that respect nearly upon a level 
with Oehleii.selilager 5 and the extended celebrity which 
they both enjoy is due to another cau.so l)^•^idcs the mlriiiMC 
merit of then* works, namely, to their liaviiig writ ten many 
of them in German, or afterwards reproduced them in 
lliat language. That Baggesen should ever have em- 
ployed a foreign tongue is gieaily to be regretted, becau.'^e 
he was capable of using his own ih the most attractive man- 
ner. His IransUilion of Heiberg’s * Niels Klimm,* for in- 
stance (wliieh was originally wnlteii in Latin), is a happy 
speeimen of style. He seems to have aimed at temporal y 
eelehrity rather than permanent fame, when he joined 
llie thronged ranks orGermari literature, in which he could 
hope to attain only a second-rate or tliird-rate rc]mlatioii, 
whereas in Ins own he might liave occAipied a foremost 
place. He was a writer of varied talents, ami in liis lyne 
pieces he touched every mood, from the suhlinie to the 
burlesque, from the gay to the pensive. In his oiher wir- 
ings he frc(|uenlly showed imieli of Voltaire, of Wieland, 
and of Sterne. Unfortunately he did not direct his powers 
cith€*r 80 advuiitageou«'ly to himself or so iisofully to oiheis 
a.s he might have done. Tfis life was an unsettled one, 

I dining the greater part of whicdi he lived helf-b-nurhed 
fiom his country; and he also snfreied himself to be too 
much engaged by literary party ([iiarroN, repcaU'iUy allai k- 
ing Oehleuschlager, Rahbi'k, and others with violent bit tm- 
ncss. 

j Less gifted than Baggesen, witli moie of imluslry and of 
I tact than of siqierior talent, Ruhbek laised himself lo an 
[ honourable place in Duinsli literal in o. It was as a join nali-l, 
critic, and literary hi-.t()rian, rather than Uh an original 
I writer, that he commanded alieiUion, for m the last eharae- 
tcr lie was merely pleasing and agroeahh*, w iihoiit display 
j mg much peculiar power of any kind. His ‘ Enndiin..er 
I mil Liv,' or Reinmiscences, is however an interestii'g 
autobiography, far more deiaii-d iban Oelilensehlagei'- 
After Rahhek, we come to Oehleusichlagor him-.eir, luge- 
maim, and other writers who are yel living, and a! whom we 
* can take no more than a havty glaiiei*. The wiiinigs of the 
first-mentioned alone would foiiu the subject o( a long 
analysis, and have in fact beim fuajueiitly so examined 
both in German and in Engli-h peiioflicals. That he 
IpoUcd fur subjects, if not exactly for models, in the legends 
of the older Scaudimivian hiblory and mythology, has 
already been montioiied ; hut he has al-o occfisionally gone 
to the cast and to the south for them. His ‘ Fitkeieii’ and 
‘ Aladdin * are Ivvo charming dramatised poems m Ui ieiilal 
costume, while his ‘ Correggio,’ a piece moie adapted in its 
form lo the stage, presents us with the idea of a true artist. 
YtotaUhongh the dramatic is his favourite form of composi- 
tion, he has attempted many others; among these is his 
‘ Nordetis Guder,’ styled by him‘-elf an epic, hut latlier a 
cychis of ballads or narrative poems in dinVient ineiics, 
recording tliQ fabled adventures of the iScanihnavKui deities. 
Ho has also written a romance in 4 volumes, entitled ‘ Oeii i 
Sydhavet,* or ‘The Island m the South Sea,’ which is a soil 
of ‘Robmson Crusoe,’ prolix, it is true, hut nut moie so than 
Defoe’s. lugeinann has obtained celebrity not only as a poet, 
but also in the field of historical romance, and is geneially 
complimented with llic title of the Walter Scott, »>f Den- 
mark. llis chief produeliun of that kind, ‘ Valdemar *Scir,* 
has recently been translated into English Several other 
writers have sinco cultivated the Mime sjfccies of coinpo.si- 
lion; and foremost among them stand Carslen IJauch 
I (who has displayed great dramatic, power in tragedy) and 
Petersen. Thus it is not jiiipwjbuble that Danish literatuio 
will soon be able to show some oiiginal productions of lliat 
kind, whereas it has hitherto possessed scarcely any but 
translations, those by its own writers beinej rarely more lluiii 
mere tales, and Kruse being almost the only one who can he 
regarded as a novelist : yet aslfeir as his own country is con- 
cerned, many of his later productions cannot be taken into 
account, since they are written in German. He has how- 
ever written several dramatic pieces in Danish, a colloctiori of 
Vliichwas published in four volumes, 1818-20. Stein Bli- 
rher’s novels are not only more recent but more Indy Danish 
than Kruse's, inasmuch as they depict the national charai’ttir 
with graphic fidelity. Another writer, who conceals himself 
under the assumed name of Karl Bernard, has also pro- 
duced some spirited manners-painting novels. 
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If no second Ilolberj; lias arisen, Denmark now pos«;cssc 5 
amofi^ iti* liviii^r vvriiers several able dramalisU; one of 
iIm* most recenl of whom, llerlz, has revived the true tone 
and spirit of comedy; \\liile the jouiiger Heiberg has 
cultivated the romantic and poetical drama with great suc- 
oc^s, and likewise rendered himself a favourite with the 
])ublie by his vaudevilles, Chr. Jiredahrs * Dramaiiske 
Scuner,’ a vols., display marks of real genius. Of 

C. J. Boye we know little; nevertheless his ‘William Shak- 
si»crc’ ( ISifi) entitles him to mention from us, not only mi 
ai count of the interest which th j subject itself possesses for 
our countrymen, but also for the ability with which it is 
luMtefh Tie(;k, Kiinig, and others have taken Shakspere 
as the hero of iheir fictions, but scarcely one has exhibited 
iiini so naturally. 

In other branches of literature Denmark possesses se- 
veral eminent scholars and men of science. Rask's name 
is know 11 as one of the most eminent philologists of the 
present rcntiiry ; and to his may bo added those of 
(iinndlvig, Petersen, and Rafn, all of whom have laboured 
diligently and successfully in noi l Ik rn archajology and his- 
tory. The study of iiorlbern antiquities lias been greatly 
promoted by the establislimeiit of the Ro>al iSociety of 
Noil hern Anti(|iiaries at (hipenhagcn. Besides Ins other 
bistoruMl works, the ‘ Bibliotheca Anglo-Saxonica* of 
CriuiullMg leeonimends him to literary antiquaries in tins 
country; which remark a]ipUcs also to L. C. Miiller’s 
■ ( ollectanea Anglo-Saxonica.’ 1834. In cld'.sual arclueo- 
lugv the Ciiovalier Broinlsted lias acquired European ec- 
lelinty h) his ‘ Travels and Kes<'aiThes in Greece,’ and 
other Works. The name of Professsor Oeisledt is gene- 
rally Known hy liis labours in clecti icily and magnet- 
I'sin His \(>ui)ger brother, Anders Samlde Oerslcdt. has 
d!stingni'-he«l Imnself by his writings on juiisprudence, 
polity, iiicl mural philoMiphy. In art, TUorvald»en‘s fame 
is such that the bare iiicnlion of his name is sutticient. 
Wuh (hat of the great Danihli sculptor, Thiele’s name is 
in ^(ano mea.sine associated, as that of his biogiaphcr and 
liiiMury interpietev, by bis two sjilendid folio Noluiiies on 
the :n u^l's life and works. In aichileclure, both Hansen 
(brolher-jii-law to R.ihbek) and Mailing have done much, 
and l)ii\e introduced abetter taste tlian formerl} ])ievailed. 
The Ibiiner has ])ul)ll^hed hi- cluef designs in a large folio 
WMi Iv higid) ere<li(aMo to the Danish piert.s. 

Tlie annexed tables <jf the deeeascid and of some of the 
h\ing wi ilers of Denmark, including uUo the names of one 
<>r tw) arlihtH, will .seive to complete this portion of our 
hubn*' t, as a useful u<;companiment to it: — 

Du'd, 

1H37. A rreboc, Anders (born 1587), ‘Hoxaeraeron,* or 
‘ (hcation,’ 

111 7 7. Bordiiig, Andreas (born 1G19). 

1(378. Broby, Krik Krikeiisen (Poutoppid.in), (born 1610), 
natural liislory, 8cc. 

1702. S}v, Peter (bom 1631), ‘ Danish Ciiammur.’ 

]7‘22. Soricrup, Jiirgeii, ,T., satirical poetry, &c. 

1742. Reciiberg, Tilger (born 1056), fabler, .satires, &c. 

1 748. Gram, Hans, history and aiiliquilies. 

1750, Elihschu\, Fred. Chr. (born 1725), philosophical 
pieces, &c. 

1752, Falstcr, Christian (born 1600), satires. 

1754. Ilolberg. Ludvig (born 1684), gencial literature, 
biography, history, comedy, satire, &c. 

1764. Siicedor}, Jens S. (born 173*2), periodical litera- 
ture. &.C. 

1705. Tulliii, Christ. B. (born 1728), ethic and descrip- 
tive poetry, lyrical do, 

1765. Kraft, Jens (born 1720), logic and metaphysics, &c. 

1770. Langebek, ,Jai*ob(borii 1710), llie ‘ Danish Librur},’ 

‘ Daiit.sh Magazine,* &c. 

1778. Mullrnunn, Bernli. (born 1702), history. 

1781. Ewald, Johann (born 1743), lyric poetry, poetical 
drama, &c. 

1783. Wesscl, J. H. (born 1 74*2), comedy and parody, 
talcs, S:c. 

1783. Wibe, Job., comedy. 

1783. Bull, Johann (born 1739), didactic poetry, &c. 

1784. Trojol, P. C. (born 1754), poetiy. 

1788. Weyev, Niels (born 1767), poetry. 

1788. Bichl. Chari. Dorothea (born 1731), dramatic 
pieces. 

1789. Luxdorf, B. Will, (born 1716). 

1790. Wivet (born 1728)', comedy. 


1701. Fasting, (Jbristian, poetry, epigrams. 

1793. 'JVujcl. \\ Magnus (born 17131, satire^ &c 

1794. Storm, Edward (bmn 1749). ballad pueirv’&c 

philotopllT”^^'*^ 1753 ), diMinty luid nmial 

1795. Rolbc, TvL^e (born 17.31). didactic poetry, Sic 

1796. ‘Sanisoe, Ule Job. (boiii 1759). tragedx. 

1798. Subin. Pder Fred. (Imrn 1728), hiftioiy. 8 lc 
1798. Birkiier, Mich. Gottlob, (born 1756), di^Ungui^^ljcd 
as a classical ]>rose writer. 

Ninclreiith Centurij* 

1801. Jiicl, Professor Jens (bom 1745), a celebrated por- 
trait painter. 

1802. Wicdeveld. Job. (born 1731), eminent sculptor 
find Thorvaldsen’s mablei. 

1803. Bast. Povel Dankel, poetry, cpigrani.s, SiC. 

180 1. Baden, Jacob (born 1735), philology, 8ic. 

1807. Tode, J. Clemens (born 1736), comedies, fables, 
humorous pieces, See. 

1808. Goldberg, Ove (born 1731). comedv, 

^J809. Zoega, Jbigen (born 1756), Egjpiiaii aiitkjuities. 

1815. Bugge, Thos, (born 1740), astronomy arul nuitbc- 
maiics. 

1815. Tborlacius, S. Thorsden (born 1741), ncrlhcin an- 
tiquities and litcratuie. 

1817. Fueisom, Peter (born 177S), tianslator of Sbak- 
spore. 

1819. Bastbolm, Christ, (born 1740), philobopliy and 
morals, .‘•ci mon.s, &c. 

1821. Rein, Jonas, poetical tales, &c. 

1821 . Tliaarup, Thus, (lorn 1749). l3nc po.-lry.bvmns, Jkc. 
1821. Zellitz, Jens (born 1761), sallies, epistles, kc. 

1821. Hassc. lyanrits (born 1737), novelist. 

1821. Pram, Christian (born 1756), ‘ Slacrkodder,’ poctrv, 
drama, &c. ' ' 

1823. Mailing, Ovc, history and biography. 

18-25. Brnun. Thos. Chris!, (burn 1750), satires, talc-.&c, 
1826. Baggesen, Jens (bom 1764), poelry ami miscel- 
laneous works. 

1828. Lorentzeii, Cbr. Ang. (bom 1753), artist, painted 
the ‘ Ilolbcig Gallery.* 

1832. Heiberg, Pet. Andreas (born 1758), comedy, poli- 
tical cs.say.s, &,c. f 

1832. Rusk, Rasmus Christ, (bom 178 1), pbilulo'^', 
grammar. Nurlbern and Oriental hiiigiiages. 

18.33. Ti(?scliov, Niels (born 1751)," tlieologv and luural 
philoaopby. 

lf>,14. Mollcr, Jens (born 1 779), history and tlieologv. 
)b3C. Rahbek, ICniid L) ne (born 1760), general litera- 
ture and critieism, biography, poetry, diamu. 

Licih^r Jl’ri(e?'s, ij-c. 

Born. 

1759. Nycrup, Rasmus, literary liistorv and biogrardiv. 
criticism, &c. 

1770. Hornemann, Jens Wilken, botany. 

1770. Tburvaldscn, Bertel (Albert). ;>culptor. 

1775. Mynster, Jac. Pol., bishop of Zealand, pulpit elo- 
quence and theology. 

1777. Gebauer, Chr. Day., celebrated animal painter. 

1778. Kruse, Laiinis, novelist. 

1779. Muller, Jens, Dr., theology and literature. 

1779. Ochlenschliiger, Adam, poetry, drama, ronianci', &c. 
1781, Briiiidsted, 1\ O., classical archaeology and ••‘co- 
graphy. • o 

17S3. Molbech, Chr., literary history, critici-.Tn, &c. 

1783. Gruiidtvig, Nic. F. S., history, poetry, norilju*n 
mythology, and antiquities. 

1783. Kekersberg, Cbr. Will., eminent historical painter. 

1784. Lindbcrg, J. Cbr., controversial theology. 

1789. Ingeiiiaiin, Bern. Sevenn, epie poetry, histuiiial 
romain-e, &c. 

1789. Dalil, Juh. Chr., landscapc-painlor. 

1791. lloibtrg, .lob. Ludvig, son of P. A. H.. di^-tin- 
guished dramatic writer. 

1791. Hand), Job. Carsten, tragedies and romances. 

1791. Petersen, M. N., Danish language and philology, 
history and antiquities. 

1791. Hansen, Morils Chr., tragedy, novels tales, and 
educational w-orks. 

1795. Rafi), Karl Chr., northern literature and anliqui- 
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] 7UB. Hertz, Hoiirich, comofly, poetry, &c. 

18nj. Anders'iii. II. C, pneliy, roiniiuee, tie. 

Paliulaii-Miillor, ‘ a roinie poem, &c. 

Wer^ielaml, Hen. Arnold, pVliy, (trauni. 

Sweden . — Though llu* mudern lilojalnve ut' Sweden de- 
vclopc’d ilM'ir more tardily than that of DcninarU, its eourse 
v.'»'»s nearly the same; lor, tVom one eonunoii 

slock, hotU nations were similar in genius and iiitellc*elual 
disposition. More remote uotn inteivoiu.-e with oilier 
Kniopeun nalions than its nciglihoiii’ and ri\a), rSwcdeii re- 
tained not onl) mole of the parent lain^nage, Iml for a con- 
sideiahle time inure ol' the Scandinavian character in its 
ojal pod IT. The ScLild.s cuiUniucd to jecile their r(>iijpo.‘‘j- 
tiou^a^ the courl of ihe Swedish puncis Idl about the middle 
olThe ihirleenth century, Mheii Ihe last Skald upon rc«;ord 
was Sfnile Thordson, m the reign ot ilcrger Jail. Not- 
wit hounding almost Ihe wlnde of the following period to 
tile lime ol Gustavub Vasa was one of turbulence or 
opjirossion, a tiLsle for pooiry continued to man Jest itself 
111 ilie popular songs and traditions in rhyme, some of which 
have been collected by (Jcijer and Afzelins.* Guinpared 
with these aulhorless comyiositions, the productions of those 
who professed lt» <'uUi\!ile literature, such as jl then was, 
were feeble and taotelesrf. liooksof lOMikish devotion, rude 
Ileal ises on nieilieine, astionomy, and a few other sciences, 
ns iheii inidei'.foud, hut ovi?rlaid w iih supersliiion and mys- 
lici.sm. together wilh chronicles in hiu barons Latin, present 
onlv a piciuri' of intelb.'Clual bai U'iincs‘«, No such lumi- 
naries as a iJanti* or a Chaucer aiose, and the few nuiues 
which history lias handed down 1u us arc little belter than 
inci’c sounds arul shadows. i 

t)ne of the most cclcbiated, or rather, the least ohscure, | 
is Nicholas Hcruiae.ni, bishop of laiikdpiiig, w ho died ini 
I d'J ! , and was canonizovl ui I 1 1 b. IIcskIos some theological 
Works, he wrote legends, and Iranshitcd IheLil'eof Si. Ans- 
gjuius, tlio first Clirisiiau mission. ii\ who visited Sweden 
(s’J'.l). Lnij Olai, proles-or of llieologv at Up'.ala (died 
I J^0), conipOM-Ml some psalms a ml canticles. Nearly two 
ceiiturie.s befoic, or about luifeniia of NorAa>. grand- 

niolher of Magnus Snick, luul i-aused the liK^lory of 
AIi}\iiiulcr (he Client, the lomaiicc of ‘FIiJie> and jihuizo* 
llor,’ and some other ]Moductions of a similar kind to he 
lianslatcd into Swedish verse. Yet for a long time 
Swedisli lileratuuj is little moie than a drear) blank. 
Kvcii learning wa.s scarcely cidlivalcd, for though the uiib 
ver.-ity of Hpsala was bninded by Sien Sture in M78, 
U laiiguislicd through ncglci t and (or want of loachcrs, and 
can hardly be iJaid to have been elfc lively o.'*labIishi:d 
till the lime of Gustavus Adolphus ( Ibid J-j-1). Ncvcilhe- 
lc*%.s, though Sweden conluiued to bo greallv bcluiid iJcn- 
mark in this respect, printing was inii’nilnced into the 
former country some years earlier than nilo Denmark. 
A ])res.s was first .‘“Ct up at Upsala in J17o, another at 
Stockholm 111 I JSJ, aiid a tliiid at VVad^Lcna in 14!m. 
Waiksicna is noted i'or tho convent of St. Jingitia, where her 
daughter St-Cutheniui died abbess of it in 13i*l,and where, 
a rentuvy later ( a nun n.imed Ingrida wrote an 

epi.*>tle to her lover, which i*. considered to bo tho most 
elegant mid correct specimen of the Swedish language of 
that ]>oriod, and mdeeil superior to any which appeared for 
a long time alter. This composition, so full of eloquence 
and genuine passion, and in which tho .sentiments of love 
and mystical devoimn are intermingled, places Iiigrida by 
the side of the moie celebmied lleloisa. 

With her pal not Vasa (la-J:!- fit) ), a new sera daw nod upon 
Sweden. [Gustavi's Krk kson.] That prince, who move 
truly descrve.s the cpitliut of * great* than inoal on whom it has 
been }»e^towcd, pos.sesM}d much literal y talent, and very su- 
perior powers of eloquence, allhough be had to contend with 
a hinguiigc which was still rude and unpoii.shed. lie founded 
the ro) ul library at Stockholm, established schools throughout 
the country, and favoured the doctriiuvs of the Reformation, 
in which ho was seconded by the chief scholars in the king- 
dom. Among those who more especially distinguished 
llumiselvcs by their zeal were llie brotlicrs Glaus and I. 4 ars 
or LLinrentiu« Petri. Tlie former, who hail .studied at Wit- 
reiibcrg, was made secretary of council by Guslavus, but 
afterwards fell into disgrace, and was even sentenced to 
dcatli upon a cliargo of high treason, though he was cventu- 

• ■ .Svf’j'-k.i Folkvi-'Oi,' 3 .S\v, . Isl 4. 1 lif I wo fuM xotiiTiicsoT a 

foil.vi-oti, i'v Vitt'i'l'.oii, h.t\o huiUt llio I’.ile ol ‘Svrii'ki 

J. g. ll.is fXO OoiiliiUotiuii to llVe- 

HH‘l> r.'iUiiiy Ul liib * iNoiiloiia .lid-U >'k.uli-.p<'l,* on i!\o limuiiitifi song-^ puiI 
Cl .nro'itiuit', ol lUtf hltnocks, n'milai lu those of IceiuiiU lutl FiiitiUiid. 


ally pardoned. Laurentius also studied at Wittenberg, and 
on his return was made professor of theology at Upsalru-Wbere 
he prcachod tho principles of Luther to crowded congrega- 
tions. notwitlistanding be had been ex com mu mealed by the 
council of Catholic clergy. This lo\ al and intrepid ‘ A]>osilo 
of the Nui tb,* as be was subsequently called, was made arch- 
bishop of the kingdom in 1 031. As a writer Jus labours 
were very consnlerable ; besides a number of theological 
treatises, lie made almost an entiio translation of the Bible, 
in which ho was assisted by liks brolhor Oiaiis, and upon 
which he was engaged at Ihe time of Ins death in 1573. 

The unforlnnale Eiic. XTV. pos.^cssed a ta^te not only for 
literature, but for music and painting, which last ho is said 
to have practised, and to have executed (he wliole-loiigth 
I p4)rirait of himself, in the gallery at the castle ofGnps- 
holm. Jn the succeeding reign (Jolm 111.) hlcratore and 
tile sciences were neglected for i)oliiica] and Ihooloi^iccl 
! disputes; but in that of Oharles IX. they began to revivi:. 
j Cliarlcn himself may bo placed among royal authors, for ho 
wrote li is own hisloiy inverse, and also many song-; and 
other poetical pieces. We liavo here to" consider Giistavu.^ 

I Adolphus not in his character of a warrior and a slale.-man, 

' but in that of an eiicournger of the peaceful ai ls. He was 
j himself gifted with more than ordinary powers of eIor|inMice, 
and liis address to the states (M320) may be considered a 
model of iluit oratory which at once appeals to the heait and 
liie iinder.stunding. Thi.-. prince ;\Lo began lo cotnp<».M' tils 
own memoirs, w hich are scarcely les.-, udmirahle for ihcir st) le 
tlian iiilcrostiiig ibr their iJialter. Inseparably cunnecicd 
wilh tho mime of Gustavus Adolphus is that of Axel 
Clxonstkinui OoS.) 10.34), one of the most einiiioul states- 
men of hi'y own day or any other, and also ;i pairon of 
leliers. 

The family of the Messenii is one of some note in tho 
lilciary annals of Sweden at this period. Johannes Mc.%- 
aeiuus the elder 0 5^4-1 (1.37) conceived the plan «>f iliam.i- 
iiMiig the h'Moiy of Sweden in a .series of fif’v pl.us, ti.x of 
which he eonipleled. They have gone throngh scvokJ 
editions, but they show that he was nut tl^e rival ilunigh 
the coniemporaiy of Sliak‘*peu\ Ills own liivtory is i.iihcr 
remarkable. Being accused of holding a secret and tn*ii' 
.sonablo coiTcspondence with Sigisinund of Poland and the 
Jesuits, lie and hw fiiuiily were sciutoiiced lo impri.-oniucnl 
for life, hilt were rtdeased after twenty years’ contincmciil. 
His son Arnold and his grandson Johannes (who wa.^ hum 
in priMiii, lf>2‘J), both possessed talents; and the fonnor, 
wliu was :ip])uirjle(l Imtonographer by (IhiLtma, wrote tlic 
history of Churlo.s IX., and also of Sigi>inuiid, neither of 
which however was prinicMl. Jf ilio >ounger Johannes had 
bu far followed bi-s father’s example tm to abstain Ironi pub- 
lishing, Ihe fatal end of both might have been avcM'U d; hut 
lie pn>duci’d a satire, when ho was only eighteen, in which 
he reliecled very severely not only upon the iiohks, IniL 
the queen lierself. The conbOC|uence was that he wa.-, 
brought lo trial, and his father being aks > implicated in Lh.e 
charge, both perished on ibc scalfold. 

Of EricTegcl and Call Carl-on Gyllciihjelm it will Juj 
sutficicnt to say that tho former was becretiiry to Charles 
IX., and wrote the history of Guslavus 1. and Eiie XIV.; 
of the oilier, tliat ho was the natural son o( Charles IX., and 
lugh adimral of Sweden, uivl published in 10.12 a work 
against the doctrines of the Homan Calliolirs (* Katholici.s- 
iiieiib Vdlomemngar’). Jiiran or George Sljernlijelin, en- 
nobled by Gustavus Adolphus, and patronised by Clnis- 
tina, enjoyed considerable reputation as a poet, in vvbicli 
capacity be furnished the ballets or masques which were 
then in vogue at court. The production by winch he i.s 
now chicdy known is hks • Hercules.’ a sort of diilac.lic 
poem in liuxnmeter verso, -which though not w’itliout merit 
in regard to .style and vei’sification, displays more of inge- 
nious argumentative talent than of poetical power. Never- 
tlicle.ss It wa.s well entitled to the admiration which it re- 
ceived from his contemporaries. Stjernhjelm was well 
read both in aiitient and modern literature, bad visited dif- 
ferent countries, and acquired several languages. Nor did 
ho cuiifino his studies to poetry, for he published the ‘ Codex 
Argentens,' with a translation. His contemporaries Rosen- 
huue and Spegel distinguished ihemstdvcs — the one by bis 
sonnets, in wliiidi lie showed himself a disciple of Ronsard ; 
wliile the othm was, like Arreboo, tho Danish poet, i\ii imi- 
tator of Dll Bartas. Sp^el also compiled a dictionary of iho 
Swedish language, which was afterwards greallv extended 
by Hire. 
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Among tho litoriiry inrn of the sovontoonth rontury.Olof 
Rmlhfrk, bolli llio fill her iuid son of tlifit nanm, do-iorvedly 
riuik high. The fhlor Riulbock bus left a nionumont of ex- 
liaoi'dinary erudition, but also of wild and eKtravagiint 
hvpulhe'.cs, ill his ‘Atlantis’ (4 fuls. ful.)* With them may 
be inenlioMod the two Porinskiolds, who revived the st'idy 
of Ii-L-lciiidic litmaiure. John, the father, translated fiorii 
that language Snorre Sturleson’s ‘History/ and many 
be.mlifiil Norlliern traditions, in a siiriple and elegant style ; 
and Kicdenc v/as likewise an able antitiiiary and dihgont 
labmirei* in the same field. Another remarkable I'ontein- 
liorary instanee of family talent on the part of falbcr and 
son occurs in Iheelder and younger NicodernusTessin, both 
of whom ranked among the firsl-raic archileiMs of their 
time. Nor was the giandson, Count Carl (Uistavns Tessin, 
wiili wIjMin the title expired in 1770* less esteemed for his 
ta^io and ahilily as an architect, hosido hU merit as a 
writer. 

The cornmcnceinenl of the eighteenth century was by no 
rnean.s propitious to hloraturc in Sweden. The age of bibo- 
nons eriidilioii had passeil away, that of thobellcs*leliresean 
scarcely be said to have begun bofvirc the rtugii of Custaviis 
III. Si ill oiKMir two mums of note occur during t lie first half 
of tlie eenlury. Rvmi were ihcie no other than ihatofOlof 
von Dalin, it would siillice to Mudicale the uatiomd taste at 
thi'. poriofl, he hmut; not undeservedly legarded as the 
Swedish Addison. Like his prototype, he not only set the 
example of a more graceful and juihshed prose style, bur 
souglit to eiiieitain while he mslniclod, to nnprovo while ho 
amusj'd Ins Headers. The *S\enska Argus’ (begun in 1733, 
when the writer was only twcniy-foiir) obtained as marked 
success as the English ‘ Spectator.’ Nor was the interest 
on »l'ie part of the public dimiuidied by the name of the 
WMiter remaining unknown for three > ears. There it, .all- 
ot hm' jvaiii I'f reseijihlanre between the Swedish and the 
En'.'li>^li essayist, — iiei(lu.r «d‘ ihcni shone m eon versa! ion, 
or di'j.layi'd in it any' of tln>si' giaces w’hich adorn their 
writings; both, again, tried their ability in the drama, al- 
th.mgh (jciibcr the ‘Cato’ of the one nor the ‘llrynilda’ 
of the o'tljf’r inanilcsts any tragic power. Dalin succeeded 
l)t ttm in comedy, ‘S\eiiska Knheteii’ wnis greatly ad 
Tiiiivd in jtsduy, hut that and his other poems have now 
fallen very much in osliniatioii, which is aKo the case W'itlif 
hi^‘ History of Sweden,’ a work that added much to the 
author’s rcpiilafion, as being popular and captivating in its 
stylo, hilt its real \alu“ is now almost destroyed by the more 
ro'-cnl h:., lories of (hujor, Fryxell, and Strmnholm. 

To the same epocli \Viiii Dalm belongs Madame Norden- 
Hycbt, who was regarded almost as a piodigy of learning in 
licr se\, and whose elegies and other poems occasiomdly 
display real feeling and talent, though they are for the most 
]»arl. in a false taste, and disfigured by atreclatnm. The 
fame of this lady was iiol. confined toSwodeu, for her lileraiy 
acijna’Mtance was enllivaled by eorrespondents in other 
countries, and among the rest by Haller, Eonteiiolle, ami 
Ilolberg, It was she who instituted, in 17 j 3, the Society 
whicli assumed the title of ‘Utile Dulci/ and which en- 
rolled Counts Creulz and Gylleiiborg, and other followm's or 
])atrons of literature among its members. To another female, 
l..ouisa Ulrica, the queen of Ailolphiis-Fiederick, who not 
only patronised, but also cultivated scientific ami literary pur- 
suits, Sweden is indebted for the establishment of the Aca- 
demy of Stockholm (I Z.')?}. About the same time other literary 
societies began to spring up, sucli as the * Apollini Sacra’ nt 
Up^ala^ and the ‘Aurora’ at Abo. These institutions undoubt- 
edly .served to eueourago litcraturo ; but it is very questionable 
wliether they were not aUo injurious to it, by dictating formal 
rules, and a submission to pedantic theories of criticism. Con- 
sidered in this latter point of view, even the otherwise 
splendid period of Gustavus III. (1772-fi2) is not altogether 
exempt from reproach. That illustrious patron of literature 
and art, who, unlike Louis XIV., distinguished himself not ; 
only by encouraging talent in others, but by the display of 
it in Ihinsclf — who, while ho munificently patronised the 
mu^es as a sovereign, enroUod himself among their votaries, 
was unfortunately tirepossessed in favour of French modcLs. 
Hence the littuaturc of his time bears more of. a French 
than a national physiognomy. Nevertheless much gowl 
was etfeeted, by an impulse being thou given, which after- 
wards took a better, direction. Besides i^eorganising the 
Swedish Academy of Stockholm (1786), Gustavus esta- ! 
l)li.r»lied several other institutions, and libor||41y supported I 
the two universities of Upsnla and Lund; and although his ' 


. literary taste was Fiencli, ho exerted himself very much in 
behalf of the Swedish language. 

From the cominencLMneiit of his reign the iminrs of 
literary persons ftegin to be so mimerou'^, ib.u ii \s diiViciilt 
to include all ol tlieiu within the compas?, of ;i nunc skeub. 
There is mi oceasion for our speaking at all of l.mnnMi'^, 
both because bis fume docs not exactly belong to 1 Herat urc 
so CJilleil, and because, his life and wiitings have heeii treated 
of ill another place. [I.in.v, 1 £Os.J We turn to the more oh- 
seiirc name of Olof Rudbcck, which would perhaps have 
been loss so than it now i*^, had ho not died preinaluitly. He 
di''pla)e(l considerable originaliiy and talent for the comic 
epic in liis ‘ Boilisnule,’ a ]njeiu in four cantos, descnhmg the 
heroic contest between the cnizons of the town of Bonis, 
under then* burgomaster, and the desperate rebel Hofnuiun. 
The two luihlo wrileis (Jonnls Crculz iind Gillenhorg may 
be placed together, notwitlislaiiding the latter burvned the 
other upwards of twenty years, as being not onl) attaclu‘d 
friends, but literary associates. Creiitz's ‘ Atis och Camilla,’ 
a descriptive poem in five cantos, is considered the best woik 
of it.s kind in the language; while, if not entitled to rank 
us an epic, (Hllonhorg’s ‘Tiigcl ofver Bell* displays much 
vigour of jinaginaiion and happy execniioii. The last- 
meiitioin'd writer prodiu'ed also some diamalic pieces; ainl 
as a fabulist ho stands der-idedly at the head of his conntry- 
men. Celsiii'', bishop of Lund, was tin'. hiogrd)'iher, or 
rather, the liistoniin of Uusiavus Vnsa and Eric XIV., in 
two dilforenl works; and he also took the rjr<l prince ii>, thi* 
.subject of an heioic poem in seven hooks; but in tins di*- 
]iartmeul he showed himself greatly mleriur to (»yllenhorg. 
Ho also WTole a tragedy called ‘ Ingeboig.’ 

We now come to one who though lu; cultivated onlv a 
minoi department of poetiv, manifested in it :i powe.r .and 
originality that place him fur above those who aie cliiLfU 
skdful imitators of standard models— to Bellman, w ho is 
generally styled the Svvodidi Anacreon, a title iJial detracts 
alino.st as much as it complitnents, for he has borrow'cd 
nothing from tlio antient bard. A strong vein of nation- 
ality and racy humour pervades all Ins principal prodiic- 
lituis — bis ‘Fredinan’s h’pistles,’ lii.s songs, Uv , which 
rendoreil him at once the favonnie of all classes. As lie 
wrote .so ho liM'd, a.s he lived so he died — a staniieh de\oleu 
to Bacchus; for il is iidaled of him, that finding hi's end 
approaeliing, he inxiicd some of his companions to partake 
a farewell revel, at llie close of which he bade adieu for 
ever to song and wine. 

In some respects Lulner was quite op[)osile to Bellman, 
and in others greatly resembled liini. N«)tlniig can be 
more unlike the gay and Joyous elVusions of the one than 
the sombre, plaintive, and louclimg strains of the other; 

I hut the love of wim‘ was the same in both, or ratlier Lidnei- 
I c.'iiried It to a degree of coarse intemperance not ])alliated 
: by any jo\iality of temperament. He was nideeil one of 
! thi>sc who seem vailiinlaniy to doom lliemselvcs to misery 
and degradation ; for his coiidnet was so thoroughly reck- 
less, HO devoid of all ordinary prudence, us to frustrate the 
benevolent intenli-ms of flusiavus, lus royal palion, and to 
render every attempt of his fiiends to serve him utterly 
unavailing. Nevertheless, vviih all Ins follies an<i vices as 
a mail, with all lus imperfections as a writer, Lnlncr pos- 
sessed that spark of gen -.us which still recommends Ins 
[ poetry, while so many coi.lemporai y productions, ajiplaiidcd 
and extolled in iheir day, are now' forgotten, 
i Among those literary men Avho erijovod in a jmrliciilar 
degree the personal favour of Guslaviis, viiis Kcllgieii, who 
if not a great was a plca.s»ng poet, full of ingcniou.s and 
happily expresserl ideas, set olV to ailvantage fjy the edegance 
and liarmuniou.sijcss of his vrr.sification. Both by bis 
lyrical pieci's and his satires he rendoreil bimsf If desci v« dly 
a favourite with (he nation ; and he i.s still read with satis- 
faction, notwithstanding he has too much of the afiectod 
polish and refinement of the school then in vogue, and too 
little of that freshness and vigour which murk some of the 
writers of a later period, llis successor at the Swedish 
Academy, Stenhaminer, distinguished his brief carcni* by 
his ode on the buttle of Svensksand, and a poem on the 
importance of religion to states, both wliieh arc master- 
pieces of their kind. Ho also commenced a parody of 
the ‘iBneid.* Magnus Lehuherg advanced pviljdl eloquence 
very far beyond any of his prodecessor.s in Sweden; 
the sermons of Billcl, Tolcsson, and others, which had 
previously been regaidcd as firsl-Vatc coniposinons of that 
class, rendered the superiority of Lemberg’s the more evi- 
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TUftrilil, iho lileravy antagonist of Ktllgren, disliii- 1 
giiisli(^I liitnscU' srarcciy less as tlio zealous but uiisuc- | 
rcs’.fiil champion of the liberty of ihc press than as a | 
wiiler: he rcmleied himselt' so obnoxious* to tlie govern- I 
inent in the former c'naraeter, that he was obliged to seek uti 
as) I will ill Deiiniark. Among his jiotMTia that on the Pas- 
sions is csiceined the best, but bis more important produc- 
lunis are in prose, and show him to liave been a profouiul 
thinker and a dealer in ingenious paradoxes. Professor 
Iloijcr was also an able writer on subjeels of philosophy, 
a’stiietii’s, and criticiMiii, which ho treated in a musterly and 
eloipient style, anil with great clearnesn. 

Axel SdlXeistolpe, chamherbim to Queen Sophia Magda- 
lena, and Count Oxen.stienia, who emulated tin* example of 
his uncle Count Cyllcnborg, bolh possessed literary talent; 
and if the former did not shine as a poet of the first class, 
he produced several agveealile and elegant pieces. More ambi- 
tious, Oxerislierna showed himself to be also more favoured 
by the muses : bis descriptive poem, in nine books, entitled 
* Skdidarne,’ or Huvvesl. and his ‘ Dagena-Stunder,’ rank 
among the best productions of their kiinl in the language, 
us well on account of the imagination which they (h^play, 
a.s for the beauty of the expression. 

Madame Lcinigren (daughter of Professor Malnnstedt of 
Upsala) manifested a peculiar vein of poetry, adorning 
familiar subjects with the simple graces of nature and 
truth, and observing a happy medium bclwcon affected 
refinement and vulgar literal reality. Her ‘ Grcfvirmans 
]U‘&iik* (Visit to the Parsonage), ‘Den Glada Fesfeii,* and 
‘ Portriittcine,* are .so many cliarming pictures of domestic 
life, delightful from their fteshiiess and their truth, and also 
lor a certain tone of ingenuous and delicate h-aiiic. The 
Swedish Academy honoured her memory by a medal, on 
tho obverse of which is her bust, and on the reverse a muse 
holding a lyre, with this inscription: ‘Quo minus gloriam 
pelebai oo magis assecuta/ With this amiable woman we 
may here be allowed to make brief mention of two other 
literary females, not having been able to ascertain wlicn 
tliey died or whether they be yet living, namely, the 
Paioness d’Albcdylil and Madame Perger vborn Countoas 
of Cronlijelm), tho former of wdioin published ‘Gefion’ 
cUpsala, 1811), a little epic poem in four cantos, and has 
been styled the Swedish Sovignt for the elugaiicc of her 
epistolary style ; the other has acquired some reputation bolh j 
us a novelist and u poetess, es])eciaUy by her * Capriciosa,* a 
charming tale in vcr.se. To these may further bo added 
Maflame Nyberg, known to the public under the name of 
Eupb.rosync, whose poems display bolh fancy and feeling 
with much beauty of language. Sho is a disciple of the 
new romantic or IMiosphorisl school, and her manner bears 
some resemblance to Atterbom’s, in whose ‘ Almanack of 
the Muses,* for lSi2, there is a dramutic poem by her, 
founded ou the legend of St. C’hrisiopher. Deviating 
somewhat from the order in which tlicir names occur in the 
table at tho end of this article, we w'ill here, for convenience 
sake, group together Adlcrbcth, Leopold, and some other 
writers, before we mention Slugnelius, Vitalis, and Nicahder, 1 
who may be considered as more particularly btdonging to the 
.l^iosphoristSf ur new romantic school, a.s oppos-ed to the 
Ciamcah's'fs. In his original poems, parlieulaily in his 
Epi^lles, Baron d’Adleibcth shows himself an amiable 
inoiabftl and philosopher, but his tragedies arc merely 
correct lifeless productions caiefully modelled according to 
French dramatic rules, lie also translated Virgil, Horace, 
and the ‘ Metamorphoses’ of Ovid. Kdelcranlz, who, pre- 
viously to his being ennobled by the title of baron in 1769, 
was called Clewberg, first attracted notice by his on 

Louisa Ulrica, which cUKjiient composition obtained for 
)nrn the place of librarian at the univcibity of Abo. An- 
other much superior production of his is the ‘ Ode till 
Svenska Folkel ;* his merit however lay not so much in 
what lie liimself did as a writer, as in the scrvicos which lie 
rcMidcrcd to art and science, manuflictures, commerce, and 
agriculture. He first introduced the telegraph and the 
stearn-cngiiic into Sweden, and ho kcptupaeorrespondeucc 
with the most distinguished scientific persons in .different 
parts of Europe, including our own countrymen Sir John 
Sinclair and Sir Humphry Davy. He was also perpetual 
president of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture. 

*rhe veteran 1^'opold, whase career extended through so 
long u period, was looked up to as the leader of tho clas- 
sical or Frenrh school of literature, which was in fashion 
under Gus.tavu6 HI. at the beginning of the present cen- 


lurv. lie has sometimoa boon called the Voltaire of 
Sweden— not that he resembled VoUaire in characiA*— and 
his tragedies have been grcally extolled ; but, like Ins 
models, they arc cold and declamatory, with little of real 
passion or poetry, though abounding with splendid rhetoric. 
The same may be said of his Odes, one of which. ‘ Begiiret 
till elt udbdligt Nnmii,* has been translated in the sixth 
volume of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review.’ llo succeeded 
I better in his tales and satires, to which latter kind of com- 
position his talent was well enough suited, and there his 
polished elegance and sententiousness are in their place. 
A.S a prose writer lie is dc'>ervcdly considered a iimdcl of 
stylo. 

Hummarskjold produced sovcnil iiiterc.Nling works on 
subjects of literary criticism, and among others one on the 
chaiacler of Schiller as a poet, liihlonan, and philosopher 
(liS07); albo a scries of lectures on the history ot literature 
and tho fine arts in Sweden (1818-19). Sljernstolpe is 
mentioned elsewhere. [Stjernstoi.t-k.] Stagiielius, Vi- 
talis, and Nicander all belonged to tho now school ; all pos- 
sessed strong poetical power, and all died in the prime of 
life. Slagiielius, the most highly gifted of the tliieo, whose* 
literary career commenced in lst‘i and was closed m less 
than twelve years, has been doserihed a.s posM*ssing a ti nly 
poetic nature, and as resembling the mystic Gci man jSo- 
valis. His works, eorapri.sed in three volumes, consist of ‘ Via 
dimir,* * Blenda,* ^ Gunliig,' and fragments of two other epic 
poems, tragedies and other dramatic pieces, and lii< lvri«‘al 
and niisoeilancvius compo-silions. Finely loiu hed •i'. Ins 
productions of that class arc, thcpciiuliai lurn of liis gcmiis 
in a gieat mcasuic disqualified him for suereeding iii the 
epic and Ihe drama. lie had too mu( h of wiuit the (lei- 
nians cull suhjfulivity^ and he accoi*diii«ily was always «lis- 
playing his own feelunxs and sentinienls, in.**li ad of nieut'fv- 
ing himself with his characters, lie therefue pleases 
better — we might say, completely satisfies in such a drama- 
tised poem as that of the ‘ Martyrs,* in which leligious eti- 
tliusiasm and Chri.slian fortitude arc depicted in the im-^t 
sublime strain of poetry. After all il is as a hric poet that 
he excels; lhefine>l )>assages in his tragedies and hl^ ejMes 
are all of a lyrical cast; and among Ins lyrc's tlic series of 
religious pieces entitled ‘The Lilies of Sharon ’ are jue- 
itmiinent, and would of themselves liavo sccureil for him a 
place among the highosi order of poets, Kne Sji'jherg. 
better known under the a.ssumed name of V’’italis, was inie 
of those who, lugbly favoured w’iih natuial gifi.s, liavc been 
the outcasts of fortune. IIis whole life was one of .'struggle, 
privation, and hardships ; and he closed it witliin the walUof 
a public hospital. As a writer he lias solnotime.s been classid 
among those whose power lay in comic humour; vet ul- 
thougli flashes of mirth and satiric plcasaulry occasu.uallv 
occur in his poenns, the pervading ehaiacler of nmvi of 
them is molancholy and Icndermiss, and a weariness of 
spirit longing to be at rest. He \va.s indeed verv uiieciua), 
often pathetic and sublime, somoiimcs even below* iiuhIio- 
erity. As to Nicander, we may refer to a previous article 
[Nicandeh], merely remarking that while his poetry ma- 
nifosls strong fancy and deep cnihiisiahm, it is not free from 
occasional extravagance or from marks of negligence. 
Wallin, archbishop of Upsala, who died lately, acquired well 
merited popularity both as a preacher and a poet. II is ser- 
mons and discourses are imblo specimens of pulpit, elo- 
quence, nor v^as lii.s delivery less impressive. Nearly all 
his poetical productions are of a devotional cast, and Ins 
psalms have been generally adopted throughout Sweden. 

^ Among tlie living poets and literary men of Sweden, 
Franzen may be allowed to take precedence according to 
seniority, if not altogether according to reputation ; for in the 
latter re.spect the flrat place incontestibly belongs to Tegner, 
bishop of Woxib. Tho reputation of the bishop of Hbrnesand 
(Franzen) however is not very much inferior to that of the 
bishop of Wexio ; he was one of the first who broke away 
from the factitious style in which mechanical excellence was 
chiefly regarded, and who strove to render poetry the in- 
terpreter of the mind. His lyrical and elegiac compositions 
are very numerous, and arc decidedly his best: they seem 
spontaneous effusions replete with the eloquence of the 
heart. In his longer poems he was far loss happy ; that in 
twenty cantos for instance, on the marriage of Gusiavus 
Vasa, is both monotonous and deficient in the interest re- 
quisite for so long a narralive. ‘ Columbus, ’^mother histo- 
rical poem, published in 1831, but not vet finished, has not 
added much HI his fame; neither has ho succeeded much 
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belter in Notwitlistainlin^ these dediic lions* he is 

corlmiriy a inu'stor within Iiis own poeuliar sphere, ami is 
also an afhnnahlo prose wrifor. Jlis piipularity is beyond 
all question ; and if it bo true, as has been slated, that of 
one edition of Ins jiooins nooi) copies were sold wrthin a 
snijrle week, it is a eircunistanre almost unparalleled, not 
numerically, hut in proportion to the i»opulatioii of the 
counti^, to which alone the demand for hooks in the lan- 
j^iiM'^e may he said to bo euii fined. 

Lin" may be considered in some rrspeets as the Swedish 
Oehlensrbiifjfer, for, like the Dane, he ha.'* ScatfffhKWtu/itM'd 
tlie drama of his eountiy, lakinj' the subjects of his ira^c- 
dies. or rather dnmaiic jioem^, IVoin the anlient norihern 
yn\ iholo"y and legends. One of liis principal productions, 
‘(rjlfcj'is a soil of modern history of Sweden disguised 
under a mythological mask, but, as it has been obser\ed, an 
allegoiy extended to fifteen eantos and as many ilioiisand 
lines must not expect to meet with many readers — eer- 
tainly with none among si rangers. 

Ks.iiasTegner is umveisiilly recognised as the poet of 
iSN\«'fhMi ; the one who stands pre-eminent in the atfections 
of the nation and in the esteem oi’ foreigners. His reputa- 
tion has extended itself where even the existenceof Swedish 
literature was scarcely known befoie ; his * Krirhiiif’s S.iga * 
has found meire than one translator both in (Sermany and 
111 Kiiglarid; and anecdotes are InM of persons learning the 
language merely in oidei* to bo able to rc'ad it in the ori- 
ginal. A'lded to all which, he is umi of those upon whom, 
like C»<hbv and Schiller, volumes of criticism ha\e been 
writfeii. To sum up his, literal} eharaefe’* as briefly as po.s- 
‘-ihlc, ii riMv he ohsorvid that Togner lias not displayed 
1) ,elic iiuention : his ‘ Fiithiiif’ is no more than a reprodiie- 
iioM of the antuMit Icelamhe. * Saga;’ still he ]Kjssesses the 
art of hvsltiwiiig ail inexpressible charm on wbatcM-r be 
(onclics, Uis laiigiiage is most harmonious, bis colouring 
most pleasing, and boalwajs shows himself a genuine son 
of tin- North. Hence, his great popularity is accounted for; 
since popul-inty does n(»t fall to the share of the gieatest 
p or artist, but lather to liim w'ho can interest the 
greatest iiumher. We pass over * Axel,’ and Tegner’s 
oiher productions, wliich have been frequently mentioned 
in varioiJ.s journals both Knglish and foreign. 

Piofessor K. (r. fleijet has done a cry much for the study 
of noi thorn h. story, literature, ]ioetry, and mythology. His 
‘ iS\ea fli:%es Haider/ or ‘ Ilecordsof Sweden,' is an excellent 
woi U, w ho.se intrinsie mei its arc yet oil’ by a felicitous st} le. 
^’!.e same writer has also produced a * History of the Swedish 
Nation,’ and a hi.storyof iSwoden from 1719 to 177‘2. Af/e- 
Inis, fi rel.ilion of Adam AlV.elius tlie botanist, and John Af- 
zclius the cheini.st, who joined with Ooijor in editing a collec- 
tion of* FolUvisor,' oraiiticnt national ballads, isal^o known 
as an historian and Jiterary antiquary. His liairslation of 
the *Klder’ or * Sliinaiid’.s Edda,’ is greatly esteemed ; nor is 
iio without reputation as a poet. After Tegner, Atterhom’.s 
name is the one more generally known bejond Sweden as 
that of one who has dislinguished himself in poetry. A 
warm partizafi, indeed one of the founders of the modern or 
romantic school, ho took an active share in the waifaie be- 
tween that and the classical one, as editor of the journal 
‘ Phosphorus’ (IftlO-l'J), from which llic title of Phosphorists 
has been given to that literary party. He has likewise ren- 
dered great .service to Swedish literature by his ‘ Poetical 
Almanac* (commenced in IS 1*2), which has from time to 
time been the means of introducing to the public many 
able writers. In 1817-18 he visited Oermany and Italy, and 
«n his return was aptiuinted tutor to the erowriqiriiice Oscar 
in German poetry and literature. A few > ears later ( 1 824-27) 
he confirmed his previous fame and popularity by liis ‘ L)ck- 
salighciens *»’ (the Island of the Illesl), a * sagospel,* or ro- 
mantic poem, in * five adventures ;* foi the story of which 
fanciful fairy allegory we refer to the account given of it in 
the sec,ond volume of the * Koreign Review'.’ Notwithstand- 
ing tins productioti — whose colouring is in many parts of 
southern luxuriance — increa.sed the number of Atterbi»m’s 
admirers, it has not escaped critical censure on the score 
of insipid and exaggerated sentimentality, while on iho 
ulhcr bund it has been cliaractensod by Nicander as a 
splendid lyrical panorama. Among bis other poems ihc 
romantic tale of the ‘ Blue Bird* is one of the mo^sl popular. 
He IS also esteemed as a prose writer, and his di-^coursc 
on the death of Kcrncll (1821bnyouiig man of great talent, 
is considered a highly alFccting piece of cloquciuv. IIis 
* Letters from Rome,’ addiesscil to Geijer, and published in 
V. C., No. J296. 


the journal ‘Svea, are highly uitercslmg, both on acooiuit 
of the enticiMii which they display nud tlie mforiiiMtion 
which they give relaiivo to many living artists nf tbo (iei- 
man school. A (leiinan translation of all Ins poein^, by 
GotMieb Mohincke, appearcil in 1 849. ' ' 

On those who yet remain to be spoken of we can besti.w 
'Scarcely any furllier notice than what is supplied by Ibe siii^ 
ncxed table; nor do ilie nann*s there given as lliovo i)f 
living writers by any means include all who are t‘iiinic,l 
to honourable mention, but it is as }et dillifult to cdllcct 
any parlieiilars respecting Ibein, some of ihciu luuiiig only 
reconily become known as wriieis. 

’I’licre is one dopaitniiMil of literature, wo may nliNcnc, in 
which iSwedon now possesses some oiignial proihietioiis «if 
ability ami rneiit, altliough it was scarcely cult i\ ated at all 
till wiihiii the last twenty years — naniLdy, that of pni^e 
fiction and the novel. Nearly all Scott’s hisloncul romances 
have been lranslatt*il, and they lia\e iiad a considerable iii- 
lluenco in creating a taste for this specic.s of reading, pie- 
deiiek Cederborg, who began his career soniew bat earlier, 
hn.s distinguished Iniiiself by Pc.xeial pioduct'ons of the 
kind, fraught with hiiiiiour and abounding willi <o:ine 
scones. Livijn's ‘ Spader Dame' and other novels display 
an origmulil) and power, a strength holh in their liurno- 
roiis and their pal belie parts, which liave .seldom Imm-ii 
ecjiialled. The modern novel has been treated w.lh gieat 
success by Frederica Bremer; and Baroness Knornng has 
bc(‘u happy in hen* delinea' ion> of the g.i> and fashionable 
world; while Engsln'ini has produced some intiTesiing pie* 
lur(\s of country life and maniiin.s. In ibe line ail;, Sweden 
can b<'ast of sumo di>tingnislicd names: llio'*e of Bjstioni 
and Gill be. in sculpture would do honour to any nahon. 

DU-il. 

KJ.lfi. Tegcl, Erie, blstory. 

10.17. Missenius, Job. (bum drama. 

lG.iO. riyllenlijcdm, Carl (boiiv 1 j 7 1), poetry. 

1072. Sijernbjolin, Jiiraii (br»ni l.vrs), poetry, antiquities. 

1098. Elirenstrabl, David, K. (born 1029), pa'iiler. 

1792. Rndbeek. Olnf, Eldertborii ]()'59). 

1714. Spegel, Jlaquui, Arebbislmp (born l!>4.>), poem on 
the crenlion, * Faradiscl,* p^aliii.'*, &e. 

172S. Tessin, Count N., Younger (born 105 1), ai'clutoel 

17 111. Tiiewald, Sam. (born los^), 8ce. 

1744. Celsius, Anders (born 1790)* astronomy, {kc. 

176."!. Dalin, Olof (bi,rn 1708), liisiory, poeliy, &cc. 

1703. Mink, .lac. Hen. (bom 1711), no\els, ice. 

1703. Nurdeiilljclit, Hedw igChailoite (born 1 7 18), poetry. 

1770. Tcfesiii, C. Carl (Listaf (boin 1097), audipeclure, 
literature. See. 

177L Ruilbc'ck, Olof (born 1750), lieroic-comie poeti). 

1778. Lnmteus, Cail (born 1 707), botany, &,c. 

1780. Hire, Job, (born 1707), philology and anlnfiiities. 

1785. Cieiifz, (’» uni Gust., jioelry. 

1790. Bolin, A. V. (born 172 1), Instory, &c. 

179,3. I.idner, Beiicd. (born 1709), poeliy. 

1794. Celsius, Olof, bisb.op of laind (born 1710), •Giista- 
vus Vasa/ an heroic poem; (ragedies. 

1795. Bellman, Call M. (bom 1745), poetry, songs, tc'*. 

1795. KeJlgren, Job. Hen. (born 17.51), miIu’i’s. 

1799. Steiibammar, Job. (born 1 7o9), poetical talo, 5cc. 

1890. Boel bills. Dan., moral ])liilos(>pliy, ike. 

ISOl. Hiuriii).*. Job. (bom 17 Is), sculptor and architect. 

ls.07. ladmberg, Magnus, Bishop, sermons. 

lbU8. Gyllenborg, Count Gust, (bom 17.31), ijoetiy. 

1808. Thorild, Tbos. (born 1759), poetiy, philosophy, po- 
lities. 

1810. Klqsirom, Pehr, poetry. 

1812. Hoijer, Prof. Ber>j. C. H. (born 1 757), phiio?opliy, 
je.sthctics, &c, , 

181 1. Sergcll, Tobias (born 17 10). cminenr sculptor. 

1815. landegren, Carl, comedy, elegiac poetry, &c. 

ISIfi, Silfcrstolpo, Axel Gabr., poctiy, tran'lalii'Us, &e. 

IHIO. Hbrlierg, Pebr (born 1 749), histoneal painter. 

1«17. Leiirigren, Anna Maria (born 1754), poeliy. 

J818. Adlerbolli, Baron d’, Gudimind, tiagedies, &e. 

1818. Oxensije.rna, Count (born I 759), pend rv and oratory. 

1820. Torneblad, Bcngt. Jon , political pieces, 

1821. Edclkranlz, Baron, poetry, fine arts, science. 

1821. Wahlberg, Carl Gust., novelist. 

1823. Slagnelnis, Eric Joh (bom I r-l.lb epic poi tiy. &.c. 

1824. Silferstolpe, G. A. (born 1 772), liislory ami geug. 

1824 (about). Roseiisiein, Nils (born i/52), poetry, &e. 

1827. Biberg, philosophy. 

VoL. XXI. — C 
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'rininlK'Vg, (I. V. (bom 1742), natnml history, &c. 

I8J7. llaninuiiskiohl, l^oreiiz (bom 17.'s.0), onticiam, &«. 

1828. S)I)b<;rg, Eno ( Vitulis), (bor^i 1 7‘*4), ])KMry. 

1820. Li'opohi, Carl Gust, (bom 1750;/ lifigodios, lyric 
poetry, &c. 

1820, Odinanii, Saniiid (born 17o0), theology, &e. 

18.11. Sijoinstolpe, Job. Magnus 0>om 1 777), poetry. 

1837. Af/elin**, Adam (born 17.')i);, nainval hisiory. 

18,37. At'zeliu.-s, iloh. (boin 17j3), ehemistry. 

1S30. RiidbcM-g, Prof. Trod, (horn I KOO), jiliysit-al M-ienres. 

]8!m. \n*!indor, Carl A. (born 17:j‘)), ])oeliy. 

IS.O'j. Wallin, Olof. Archbnhop (bom 177')), religious 
poelry, &c. 

l8:jo. E rie-?, Elias (born 170 1), hot my, pl.iL)sophy, &c. 

Living IVriiers^ i\V. 

norii. 

17(10. Adlcrsparrc, Georg., Iii-story, statistics, military 
science, general lileratiii e. 

I 772. Kraiizeii. Fians Mich., Bishop, poetry. 

1774. Faljlcrarilz, (jarl iloh., laiidscaj’.e jiaintin*. 

177(1. J*ehr, epic poetry, history. 

1779. Goethe, Gust., sculpt or, 

1779. Berzelius, .laeoh, eheinitfry and ]di\sieal scieiiret,. 

1781. Wingaid, Cail Fred., Aiehbishop, theology, &e. 

178'J. Tegiier, Ksaias, hi.*.hop of Wexu'l, poetry, iie. 

178.3. B}srr()in, .lull. Nich , si'ulptor. 

17S3. Geijer, Erie Gust., history, lyrie po(‘tiy, &e. 

1785. Afzelius, Arvid Aug., poetry. 

1788. Pahnbliid, Willi. Fied, biography, ‘geography, 
poetry, talcs, &(i. 

1790. AUerboni, Dan. Amadeus, distinguished poet. 

17')(). Fahlcranlz, (dir. Erie, humorous poetry. 

1791. Lundblad, .lob, I'^red., ‘SveiisU Plutark.’ 

1791. Dalilgren, Carl .1., humorous poetry, tales, &c. 

1 794. Ahlfpiist, Abr., aictucidogy, liLstory, botany. 

179.). Fiyxcll, Anders, history, poetry. 

1790. Bc'kow, Bemh., drama and poetry. 

1809. Wahlhcrg, Pehr Fied., Ijolany, medicine, &c. 

1802. Biemer, Fredenka, novelist. 

l807. Bbitiger, Carl VVilli., ]i()etrv. 

^ Fogelberg, I'engt Erlaiid, sculptor. 

■’* Uuiu'hc'rg, Job. Lud\ig, epic poetry, id>lls. &c. 

SCANDIX (from (tkvo'^iS), tlieumneof a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Utnbellifevx*. It h known 
by the margin of its calyx being obsolete or obscurely 
6-tootbod ; petals obovatc, emarginalo, and mostly furnished 
with an iiilloxed point ; fruit with a very long beak, sepa- 
rable into two parts, each with 5 blunt cipial ribs, the fur- 
rows without vitlie ; seed .sf|uarely eonvtw, with a deep I'unw 
in front. This genus is composed of annual herbs, with square 
mllier striated stems, bi-pinnato leaves, the leatlets divided 
into linear lobes. The niiiliels have few rays. The iiivolucra are 
Avantingorconiposedofono leaf. One of ihc species, S.perfcn 
v(*nr.ris, the com in on »SIie])herd*s Needle, or N\'edlcClicr\il, 
is a native of Europe and the North of Africa, and is very 
plentiful in the cultivated fields of Britain. It is known by 
its irivolucels posso^sing jagged leaves, and its nearly smooth 
fruit with a hristly-edgeil beak, ll posse.sses slightly iicnd 
and aromatic (lualities, and is supposed to he theScaiidix of 
Dioscondes, wliieh was used as a polheih by the Greeks. 
One of the species of this genus, jS. cvrpfolinm^ the gaiden 
chervil, which is now referred to the genus Anthriscus, W'as 
formerly much cultivate*! in gardens, and was reeominended 
by GeolVroi and ITallcras a medicine in dropsy, hsemorrhoids, 
and other diseases. It is used in France as a salad, and in 
Holland as a potherb, hut is not in much repute in this 
country. It is known by its twiee-pinnate leave.s, with 
chanrielied footstalks, stem slightly hairy at the joints, 
umbels scssilg, either axillary or opposite the leaves ; fruit 
somewhat furrowed, not ribbed, .'-mooth. It is a native of 
the South of Europe, and though common in some parts of 
Great Britain, is probably an outcast from gardems. 
SCJANIA, rSwKOEN.] 

SC.XNSOTIES, Mr. Vigors’s name for an order of birds 
coiiinrismg the families IIamphastid.’E. Psittacid.'E, 
Picidee [Woodpeckers], Certhiarhe [Gukkper], and Cucu- 
{Linn. Tra/i«„ vol. xiv.) 

Mr. Swainson also makes the Trihp Scanwpfi consist of 
the fainilio'j I^amphnstittf^^ Psiitacidtv^ Picidfp^ CerthiadtPt 
and Cunulidfr. {Clnssiijicofion of Pi vih\ vol. ii.) 

'I’he Prince of (Jiniino iinaiigcs under the tribe Seniisores 
the (uniilios Picidte, and Cmulidcff. {Pirds of 
Europe and North Arnericai) | 


Mr. G. R. Gray makes the order Sccwsnrvs consist of the 
Jtawphasfidfp, tlm Puttaenf^o, iho P icidcr , mid ihh Cucii’ 
hdfp. 

S(hANTLING, a term used by carponlei''* to ev])ress the 
transverse diiiieiisioti.s of n piece of timber: and also, m 
some casc.s, us a general name for .small liinbeis, such as 
the quartering for a paititiou, rafters, puilins, or pole-plat* s 
ill a roof, ix.e. All quartering or squared tiiiihei* under fl^e 
iiic lies square, is fle.sigiuitcd .‘•caiilliiig. 

In ina.sonry the same wonl is used to express the size of 
.stones in length, breadth, and Ihiekriess. 

SCAlMiGO.VT, m- AZAZE E Or. Ilio fjirat day 

of alonenieiil among the dews, the high-piicst w.is to choose 
two goals, uiid after presenting them before the Lord al iho 
door of llie tabernacle, he was to cast lots upon them, one 
lot being for the Lord, and the other ‘ fir Azazel.’ The 
one iqjoii which the Dud's lot fell was to he sacrificed as a 
j sinofFeniig, ftnd the other was to he ]»rtsented alive before 
the D>rrl to make an atonement with him, which was deiai 
l)\ the h'gh-piie.st laying both his hands on the head tif the 
goat, ami eonfes.sing over him the sins ot all ilie people, 
which were thus said to bo * put upon the head of the goat.’ 
The goal was then to he sc*nl away into tlie wildernoss by 
the hand of a fit man, who was to let him go in the vviUlei- 
iie-^s. \vi. S-2.8.) According to the Rabbin^, the 

goats were placeil before the liigli-pnest, one on liis right 
hand and llio other on his left, w ho tlien drew out of an in n 
with his two hands (wo lots, I hooiio in>-enbcd ‘ft»r the Lor*!,' 
aii<l the other * for Azazel,' and the fati.* r)f each goal was 
di'termiiied by the lot that atipeaivd in the ban*! bcdoio 
which he stood. It wa.s eon.sideied a favonrahle omen when 
the lot ‘ for the l..ord ' appearcMl in the higli-priesi’.s rig’nt 
liaml. I'lie Ingh-pue.sl then faslenc*! a lung iiarniw fillet of 
seal lot to the head of the scdpegoal, ami after conle.S'.iiig Iin 
own Sins and those of the poo))le over him, he .sent liim awav. 
If the atonement was accepted, the lillet on llio goat's iieail, 
a.s the Rabbins say, turned white; and to thi.s eiieiini»l.iin e 
they understand Isaiah to allude in tho.se wonls, ‘ Though 
your hills he as scarlet, lliey shall be wlnte as snow' (i. is). 
The goat was then carried to adeseit place (in the time ol' 
the Temple), about twelve miles from Jerusalem, wliere, 
instead of being j>ot at lihcrty {Lvvit.^ xvi. ‘.^2), it was 
thrown down a precipice, and thus dashed to pieces. 'J'lus 
coiisurnnialion of the sacrifice was communicated by signals 
to the people assmnbled al the Temple, when another token 
of the divine acceptance was given by a iM'nu.soii fillet which 
was lied on the Temj)Ie door turning white. It is added 
that the usual tokens of the divine ajiprohation ceased about 
the time of the death of Christ. (Ligbtfoot's vol. ix., 

p 173-189; X. 75,104 5, ed. Pilninii.) 'file typical imjKul 
of this ceremony, namely, that Christ bears away the sins of 
men, seems to he referred to hv Isaiah (liii. 11, 12), ami in 
the following pas.sagos of the New Testament {Johyt^ i. 29 ; 
//c6., ix. 28 ; 1 PpI., ii. 24). 

The meaning of the word Azazel is very doubtful. It 
seems to he derived from a root (winch •itill evists in Arabic) 
meaning to separate. 1. The common interprelalion refers 
it to the goat itself as being sent away. 2. Some take it to 
ho the place to which the goat was sent, as being either a 
prop<*r name, or merely a general tmiu for s, separate place 
or wilderness. 3. Spencer and must of Iho Gcriiinn critics 
consider it tube the name of an evil spirit, who was supposed 
to inhabit desert pluees; and they would translate 
xvi. 10, ‘ to let him go to Azazel (instead of, for a scape- 
goat) into the wilderness.’ Tlie.'-e three explanations are 
discussed in Jenmngs's * Jcjwish Antiquities' (b. iii., c. 8), 
who has pointed out formidable objections to the last view, 
and especially (lie clo.se resomhianco which the ceremony 
so explained bears to that worship of devils which was ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Mo.saic law (Levit.t xvii. 7). The 
best explanation appears to be that of Winer {Biblisches 
Rcalfcorterfmrh, art. ‘ Versdhnungstag*)i who iinder.stands 
the word, with the prefix which is attached to it each lirao 
that it is used, to mean for a separation or putting awayt 
iiannely, of the sins of the people. 

(Calmet, arts. ‘ Azazel’ and ‘Expiation;’ Spencer, De 
Leg. Hebraeor.i Bochart, Hierozoicon ; Jahrt, ArchdoL 
BibL ; Ro.senmiiller, ScMia, Levit. xvi.) 

SCAPin DURI'NiE. [Stuunida? ] 

SCAPOLITE, Chelpisjordite, Puranthine, Wernente, 
occurs crystallized and massive. Primary form a square 
prism. Cleavage parallel to the lateral* faces and the dia 
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goiKii pianos of the primary form, hrac tu re uneven, coii- species only, the various eollocliwns at tho nresent 

choidal.’ iruidncbs, easily scralclies iluor spar and some- time comaiii loj»elhcr about 300U, it is niilu/al th u outMm 
times apalet. Colour while, grey, green, reddish, \iolct. legists should have souelii fur charaeU is among the si.ocVJa 
Lustre vilieous; translucent, opaque. Speeitic gravity of this immense hroup. by winch they iinglii be divided nit ) 
fiom 2*t)12 to When strongly healed by the blowpipe sections ; hence wo find in the works of Falniciiisit Lin lueu^’s 

it swells up and luses into a hniliant white enamel. Scapo- pnpd) the present group raised to the rank of a lauiilv, and 

lil€^ occurs in Sweden, Noiwny, Finnland, and North subdivided into se\ era! genera. These genera an* how ever 

America. but few in number compared witli those iusUtuied b\ uio- 

Analysis of the inineial from Pargas by Nordeiiskiuld: — deni entomologists, which amount to nearly 2Ui». 

Jidica . . The Scarahaudes (or Scjirahtnidm) iiro distinguished from 

Alumina . . do* 43 the other section of Lamollicorii betllos (the Lucanidte) 

l->nnj • • IS* yC ehielly by the structure of their anlenmr, which are propor- 

Water . • 1*03 lionately shorter; tlie basal joint being of moderate size, 

that is, but little lunger than ihose which follow it wheieas, 

yy*‘-io in i\\M Lucunidu', basal joint is usually very long, and 

SCAPTEIRA, Fitzinger’s name for a genus of PriUi' often neuijy as long as all the other joints taken togetlieivl* 
dach/le Ctehidonl. Saununs^Lucertianav Auiofiaur TAzanis) the latter forming, in tlieii* natural nosilion, an anele with 

. r i\ j'-.i 1 t>.i , 1 .. c. , : , .1.1 ..-.i 1 • 1 ® . 


of Ijum^ril and Bibrt 


I the first joint. The club with which the atleiimo ten 


(Jenvric Tongue of an arrow-head shape, also generally dilVeis cousideiubly in form. In the Scam- 

with no i^liealh at the base, moderately long, notched at it is most usuallv composed of tlirce Icaf-hke joints 

the aiuerior extremity, covered with imbricated siiuami- but sometimes the number is incicased to su\en. as m 
form papillcD. Intermaxdlary teeth conical, simple. Max- the common cuckchafiu- cMelolmilha vulgaris*, and these 
ilhiry teeth slightly compressed; the first simple, the joiiil.s, when the insect is at re.st, are closely applied lo- 
succeeding leolh incu.spidatc. Nostrils lateral, circum- gother, and form ei I licr an elongated or rounded nob, which 
sciibed b\ three convex plates — one naso-rostral, twonaso- is bent at an angle with the ha.sal joints. Jn those species 
frenul. Kyelid.s. Tympanic membrane stietched within which ha\o the club rounded, the two outer jomisaio stouter 
the auricular border. A fold of the skin in front of the than liie others, and have the exlcnial sm lace convex, and 
bicasl. Lamellm on the belly. Fcmor:il pores. Feet ter- the inlcinul coinave. In the IsUcunidte the tcrmmal jomls 
mmated each by five llaltciied loe-^, which are siuootl) lie- j are produceij in front at an angle wiili Ibe axis, but arc less 
low, but dcniilaicd laterally. Tail cyvlo-tetragomil at its ! expanded, and generally more distiiiclly .separated and 


root, rounded tliioughout the rest of its extent 
IC 'sample, Scuptnya frnunmica. 


shorter than m the Scaruhu‘id(c. The more iNpical spines 
of the LncuHuho moreover aie renuiikable ibr the meat 


Dr^rnjAioif . — Oreyish white, washed w’illi greenish on development of 1 lie mandible-, in the nuile sex. ’f 
llie upper parts. The cranium and the teniple.s siiriukled Lalreille divides the Scambtridf/* mto si.x section.-,, to 
with black speclv.s, Oihor black sjiecks, but finer and which lie ajiplies the following names : — Cuprt>f>hni>i, Are^ 
more numerous, nie sjnvud upon the neck, the back, and mcnli, Xilophih, Phyllophagi, Anihobii, and Mehtniihili. 
tlie sides, ami united to each other by delicate hues still The have the .inteinuo gcneially composed of 

nioio line. Some small black (hislies are scattered on the eight or nine joints, the three l.ist of which form the club; 


base of the lad. The upper part of the limb; 
(piipicie) with black: all the lower parts white, 
/.ocu/i/v-- -Africa (Nubia). (Dum. and Jiibr.) 
SCA'PU LA. [Sk hLKi ox.j 


the lahrum and the mandibles are membranous and bid- 
den, and the lobe with which the maxilla* are terminated is 
akso of llio samo texture; it is bioad and curved inwards. 
Tlie terminal joint of the maxillary palpi is always the 


SCA'I*1J l-.\, JOHN, was pixdiahly a native of Lau- largest, and eillier approai hes to an oval form, or is nearly 
sanno. He lived during the latter lialf of the .sixlccnlh and c}lindritai: hut tlie terminal joint of the labial palpi isal- 
the commencement of the seveiitoonlh century, and at one mostalwaji; mure slender tha*i the preceding joints, and 
period of his life he was employed at Paris in the printing often very small. Behind tlie last-mentioned palpi is a 
estahlishmeiit of Henry Stephens. The lime of hts death small membranous proluheraiici*. The ineutuin is emar- 
is miknovMi, but it is probable that in tbo year 1012 he was giiiated, and the claws of the tarsi are always simple, 
still alive. Scapula is only known a.s the editor of a Greek To this group belong the dung-feeding Scurabmi, and 
dietioiiiiry, wliicli, instead of gaining bun credit, has drawn these are fur the most iiart of a black colour, or black and 
ujMii him tho just ami severe censure of all liene.st men. brown. Some few species how'e\er aio adorned with 
He was eniplojed by Stephens at the lime when that great brilliant metallic colouis. I'bcy are usually of a shorl and 
scholar w'as printing his ‘Thesaurus Lingua* Graccai,’ whicli broad form; in aome tlie body is somewhat deprc.vsiMl, and 
wa.s published in 1572. After the publication of that work, approaches to a sijuare form ; the liead is lurgq, broad, and 
Scapula appears to have left his employer, for in 157y he llaltish, and has numerous notches m front; the foie legs 
published at Based a ‘ Lexicon Grajco-J^utinuni,* fob This are very broad and deeply notched i,n the outer side, and are 
d'ciionary is in fact only an extract from or abridgement moreover reinarkablo fur the want of tarsi to the autenur pair 
of the great work of Stephens. The sale of the ‘The- of legs, and the absence of a scutclluin. To this section be- 
saurus’ \va.s of course greatly diminished by the publication longs tlie Sacred Becllc of the Egyptians. 'I’lio Scarubt^^uit 
of an abridgement, and Stephens, who had spent almost Sacer of Liniisous is about one nicJi long, or rather more, 
ail that he po.sses.sed upon his work, became in\oIved in and of a black ci.lour. This species i.s not only found 
considerable dilliciiliics. Scapula did not even acknowledge in Egypt, hut is met with in the Soutli of France, Spain, 
what he had done; on the contrary, he constantly eiidea- and Italy, and, as well as other specic.s of llie group to which 
voured to conceal the source from which he had drawn, it belongs, encloses iu eggs in a hall of excrement, which 


Some of his biographers have asserted that Scapula pub- 
lished his dictionary while the ‘Thcauurus’ was printing, an 
assertion w'hich is wholly unfounded, for there is no edition 
earlier than that of 1579. Tliough Scapula injured Ste- 
phens, he did a great service to those students who could 
not afibrd to buy the expensive work of Stephens. 

Tho dietionary of Scapula has frequently been reprinted. 
He himself published a second edition at Basel in 1589. 
Other reprints c^poared in 1504, 1598. 1605, 1611, 1627, 
1G37. Tho Elzevirs of Amsterdam published, in 1G52, a 
fine edition in folio, which was reprinted, in 1065, at Basel. 
The Inst editions are those of Glasgow, 1616, 2 vols. 4to., 
and of London, 1820, 4to., edited by Major. Anollit*r work 
of Scapula, ** Primogouias Voces, seu Radices Liuguao La- 
tina*,’ was published at Paris, in 161*2, 8vo. 

S(jARAB/E1DES, a very exlousive group of beetles 
forming tho chief part of the suction LamelUcornes. The 
Scarubseidcs of Latroille were regarded by Linn sous as a 
genus, but this great naturalist being acquainted with 87 


it forms by rolling the subataiice by ineans of its hind leg.-;. 
Tho size of the ball, when cumpleled, is iiiucli larger tliuii 
that of the insect, being somelimcs as much us one inch 
and a half in diameter. 

In other species of the Coj>rripha<ri the body is convex, 
and although short, slightly inclining to a cylindrical fuim. 
A great portion of those have the head armed with un cruet 
horn in the male sex, and the fore part of tho* thorax 
truncated or slightly concave, elevated in tho middle, and 
not nn frequently produced at tb.e sides into short stout 
pointed horns, as in the genus Cojjris. In a closely allied 
genus {Phanreus) the specie.s are usually adorned with bril- 
liant colours. These insects have often a very long horn on 
the head, or this is sometimes replaced by tw'o short lioriia; 
the thora.x has a concavity in front, and usually has an angu- 
lar pratuberance on cacli side of the disk. Tliese insects 

* Sec 9 in Aniclu Colkuptkra, vol. vii., 341. 

t Spo Fib. 13.- 

i The vfHQmoii SloBbeolle {Jbucanui Certf«j)a(ror<lii o rjmiutr u)ian\^le of 
thia fkmily. 

C2 
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usually of mwlcriite size, aiul sometimes large, but there 
ajo ivvo extensive groups of Co]>r()pha^i Ibe species of 
winch aie small; they conslilute 11^.^ genera Onihopha^ua 
and AphvUiu.s. In the funner the body is Short and subde- 
pressed; the thoiax is neaily ns large as. the elytra, and has 
a e'onravily in front, and a ]>roluberance in the middle of 
the })Ost<M*ior boundary of ibis eoiieavity ; the head is usually 
armed with u small horn, which is directed backwuids and 
upwards. Iw \\ui Aphodn the bod) appioaehes to a cvliii- 
diicnl form, and the bead and thorax are destitute of hoi ns. 

Of the geiieia mentioned, we possess no llriti&h examples 
of the llrst, ov Scarabceus proper (or according to 
some authors). The species of tins group arc confined lo 
the warmer parts of I he Old W orld. Tlie species of the genus 
Copris, <)nthoph(t"us and Amphodius^ are of uni\ersal dis- 
trihulioii, if we except Australia, wliere we are not aware 
that the first of those getuua occurs. The species of /Vta- 
7tfvus are almost entirely confined to the warm parts of 
Souih America, the only exceptions occurring in North 
Anieiica. 

The species of the ‘‘ocond great section of the ScarahajitUx} 
(the Arenmdi) are dislingiiished by their having the man- 
diblc.s hori)y and nsnally projecting; ilie lobe of the 
maxillm is straight; tin* tortninal joint of tiie labial palpi is 
ahvu}S distinct, and nearly as long us the preceding; the 
unteiinm have ten or eleven jtiints; they are moreover dis- 
tinguishable from Ollier Scarabioi (the species of Aphodtus 
excepted) by their elytra homg extondod over the apex of 
the abdomen. The ihivo principal genera iu^ this section 
aio Geotrupefiy Ijo/boneras, and Trox. The species of Geo- 
irupe^i arc usually of moderate size, of a black colour, often 
tinted with blue or green, and usually brilliant beneath. 
The body is con\e.x, and the head and thorax are rarely 
furnished with proUiheraneos ; tlicyare almost entirely con- 
fined to Europe, North Asia, and North America; feed 
upon the excrement of cattle, under which they construct 
Iheir burrows. Several species are found in England, and 
some are seen in great abundance tl}ing about the roads 
tuwaids the evening. 

In Bolbocerua the body i.s nearly honiisjihorieal ; the 
mules are often provided with an erect horn on the head, 
and protuberances on tiie fore part of the thorax. The 
species are usually of moderate size, and appear to he found 
in all the temperate and warm parts of the globe. Only one 
species is found in tins country. 

The species of ibo genus trox are also usually of mode- 
rate size, and are found in all parts of the globe. In 
tliesc insects the body is convex, and remarkable for the 
roughness of the upper parts: they arc always of a dull 
brown or greyish colour, and appear as if covered with a 
coaling jif dried earth. Tlieir food tarcording to JAilreiile) 
consists of the roots of vegetables, Imt they will also cat de- 
cayed animal substances, and in this respect differ from 
other ScarabfPi the ha!Mt.s of whicli uearc acquainted with. 

Latrcille’s third and two following sections we cannot 
regard as very natural. [XiLoriiij.!.] 

SCARBOROUGH is a borough and market town .situate 
in the wupciilakcof Pickering Lythe, in the North Riding of 
the count/ of York, iii 5-P IS'N. lat. and 1 1" W. long., 40 
miles noilh-east of York, and 217 north of London. It 
returns two members to parliament. 

Thu peculiarities of the locality attracted to it inhabitants 
at a very caily period: its name, implying a fortified rock, 
U of Saxon derivation, and there is reason to suppose that it 
was also a Roman settlement. 

It IS situated in ilie recess of a semicircular sweep of the 
coast, forming a bay open towards the south and south- west, 
and protected towards the north and north-cast by the high 
and steep promontory with the old castle on its summit. It 
has, step by step and street by street, crept up the acclivity, 
the oldest streets liaving been formerly a part of the sand.s, 
and the modern streets and terraces being the most elevated, 
and commanding an extensive seaward prospect. 

The first authentic record of its municipal character occurs 
in the reign of Henry II., who conferred a charter of incor- 
poration upon the town, and granted lo the bailiffs, bur- 
gesses, and inhabitants certain dues on merchant ships and 
tlshing- vessels, to enable them * to make a now port with 
timber and stone." It ranks amongst the most aiitient 
boroughs that send members to parliament ; and in the 
parliament held in 1282, the 1 Itliof Edward 1., Scarborough 
was the only town in Yorkshire, besides the city of York, 
that was summoned to send representatives. The town 


itself was in antient limes defended by strong walls, a moat, 
and earthen mounds ; and the ca-stle must, before 'the ap- 
plicaljou of artillery, have been absolutely imj.regnable lo 
all attacks of open violence. 'Ihe ruins of tins antient 
castle arc on a pronioiitory elevated inoic than IlOO feet above 
the level of the sea, having at the summit an area of 
nineteen good green acres, lerminaling on ibree sides in a 
perpendicular rock, and the fourth side, loward.s the town 
and bay, being a .sleep rocky slope. Tlie castle was built in 
the reign of King Stephen, by William le Gros, earl of Al- 
bcnnailc and Hulderness, and has been the scene of many 
events remarkable in history. Hero PitM’S (leGave.stoii, the 
favourite of Edward 11., sought refuge from the exasperated 
barons, but was obliged tosuriendcr for want of supplies, and 
was bebe;vled. Robert Aske, the leader of the Pilgrims of 
Grace, made an unsuccessful attempt upon the castle in 
15.36. In the time of Wyalt*s rebellion, in it was sur- 

prised and taken by Thomas, second son of Lord Stafford, 
by the stratagem of introducing a number of soldiers dis- 
guised as peasants ; but three da) s afterwards it was reinken 
b) the emi of Westmoreland, and SialVord and three other of 
the leaders were cxeciiled for treason. During the civil wais 
the castle underwent Iw'o sieges by the parhamentar) forces, 
the fust of which lasted twelve months. It was then, like 
many others, dismantled by order of the parliament. On 
the breaking out of the rebellion in 17‘lj, it umlcrwenl a 
(einpoiary lepair ; and when the danger was over, the pro 
sent barracks, to accommodate 120 solihers, were hnill 
and three batteries, for the ])iotection of the tow'ii ann 
harbour, have since liecn erected. 

The style of the corpoiate bculy is, ‘ the baihfls and bur- 
gesses of the town of Scarborough.’ The borough is com- 
prehended in tlic Act for the rcguhition of Mumcipal Cor- 
porations in England and Wales. Scarborough comhim-s 
the advantages of sca-halhing and of mineral baths, and 
ow'cs to these natural advantages its past cehihnty and pre- 
sent prosperous condition. Its neighbourhood presents a 
couisc of the finest sands in England, undulating into a 
variety of beautiful hays, and sliellcied by lofty elills and 
bold projecting headlands. Its own bay is sjiacious and 
open to the sea, and the water pure and traiH}unoiil. The 
sand IS clear, smooth, and level, and the inclination of tlie 
beach towards the sea scari*cly perceptible. No considerable 
river cnleis this pari of llie sea, nor is the beach so exlen- 
bivc as lo be \ury hot even under a summer's sun. The .sea 
in the mouth of August is some degrees cooler than at 
Brighton or anyplace sbulh of the Thamc.s. and bathing 
may be cnjo>ed at all times of the tide, and in almost all 
sorts of weather, with security and case. Theio are also 
various excellent baths, and the most complete accommoda- 
tion for the enjoyment of marine bathing. 

The two mineral .springs on the very edge of i lie sea-water 
arc protected from its encroachment tiy alinndsoine lurrelcd 
structure called the New Spa, erected beneath the cliff, on 
an artificial foundation or sea-wall. This handsome build- 
ing comprises a large saloon to assemble and walk in, and 
other smaller rooms and contrivances. Both the springs 
have been recently (in )8‘J0) vciy minutely analysed by 
Professor Philipps of York, and arc found to comprise 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron, 
in proportions which may be found accurately stated in Dr. 
Granville's ‘ Spas of England their effects are of a cooling 
and traiujuillising character, and are of appropriate effi- 
cacy for patients labouring under acidity and pain in the 
stomach. 

The scenery surrounding Scarborough is of a beautiful 
and indeed romantic character, and numerous objects of 
historic or architectural attraction are to be found within a 
moderate distance. Towards the north, elevated moors of 
great extent raise their bleak and baiven summits, forming 
a bold and striking contrast in the landscape to the higlily 
cultivated country that lies to the westward ; and to the 
south and south-west the Wold Hills in^ the East Riding 
present another giaml and extensive line of boundary to 
the prospect, Wcaponness, or Oliver’s Mount, little more 
than a mile from the town, possesses every requisite that can 
render a walk to its summit delightful. Within four miles 
IS the picturesque village and parish of Harkness, where 
also is the elegant mansion of Sir H. V. B. Jpiistone. The 
admirer of modern architecture may visit Castle Howard, the 
far-famed and splendid sieatof the earl of Carlisle, while the 
lover of antient remains may contemplate the ruins naf Ri 
vaiilx Abbey, supposed to have been the first Cistei'ciar. 
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mona&lcry fininduil in Yorlibbiie, which aic of considerable 
extent ^ ikI unusually perfect. 

One of the most remarkable objects at Scarborough is 
the Cl i If Ihidgc, creeled upon pieis seventy-five feet liigh, 
over a eluisiu 400 feet wide, whudi sepuralos the town from 
the Spa, between which places the bridge now forms a de- 
lightful promenade. On the northern side of Mie bridge is 
an eU^gant circular edifice with a dome, for Ine museum of 
the Philosophical Society, which compribes a most complete 
and valuable scries of geological specimens: part of the 
same building is also used as a news-room. There are two 
churches, the fiarish churcli of St. Mark’s, and one more 
reeemly erected, called Christ Church ; and also chapels in 
connection with various religious dcnounnations — Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, Friends, lioman Catholics. Wcbkyan and 
Primitive Methodists, and possibly some others. 

Among the charities of the place may be menlionod the 
Amicable Soeiely, for clothing and educating the children 
of poor persons in this town ; the Seameifs Hospital, and a 
Sea-Bathing Infirniary. There are ako several cliaritie.s. 

The population was G40U in 1S01, G710 in Ibll, 8188 in 
1821, and 8:Ui‘J in 1831. 

SCAHBROITE, Hydrated Silicate of Aluminat occurs 
massive. Fracture conchoidal. Harchiess about 2 0. Easily 
scratched by the knife, and polished by the nail. Adhcies 
to the tongue, and has a strong earthy smell when breathed 
upon. Colour while. Opaque. Dull. Streak shining 
\Vheii put into water, does not become transparent, nor fall 
to' pieces, but increases in weight. Sp'ecifie gravity 1*4S. 
Occurs as veins in the bods of sandstone covering the cal- 
careous rock near Scarborough, between sepiie of oxide of 
iron. 

Aual>ais by Vernon : — 


Silica • 

7*90 

Alumina • 

42*75 

AVater 

48*55 

Oxide of Iron 

0*80 


100* 


SCARFINCI, the mode of joining two pieces of timber 
end to end, in such a manner that they in:i> appear but one, 
and cannot be pulled asunder by a foice applied in the 
direction of their length, without breaking olf part of the 
wood at the joint. 

Other uumIos of uniting two timbers into one continuous 
length arc sometimes practised : as, for iublancc, the simple 
plan called fishing a beam, in which the ends abut agamst 
each other, and pieces of wood are added on each side, as 
shown in Fig. 1 ; the whole being held together by iron 


Kg. 1. 



bolls. The strain on the bolls maybe reduced by indenting 
the pieces added at the joint into ihe beam, as rc|)rcscntcd 
in the lower part of the iiguro; or by transverse keys of 
hard wood driven into grooves, of which one-half is cut in 
the beam, and the other in the supploincntory pieces, in a 
similar manner to those shown in t'ig. G. 

Where neatness is more essential than strength, scarfed 
joints are preferred to any arrangement of this kind, be- 
cause a beam united by them is of the same breadth and 
depth at the joints ns at other parts. Fig^i. 2 and 3 repie- 
seiit two of the simplest forms of scarfing, in both of which 


Fig. 2. 



the strain is borne wdiolly by tlic bolls. It is advisable to 
add a plate of iron on the faces of the beam where the heads 
and nuts of the bolts pass through, and the ends of these 
plates may be turned into the wood, as siiown in the cuts. 
Of these two plans the first appears rather pi-efcuble, be- 


cause the screwing up of the bolls has uo Icndeucy to alter 
the position of the parts; while iii Ibo second it lias a ten- 
dency to make the inclined faces slide upon caoh other, 
and thereby to.opcn the joint. 

It is desirable to avoid depending solely upon bolts for iho 
strength of a scarf, owing to the ciVcct of the shiiuk'iig of 
the timber, and llie liability of the bolts to be, iii coiise 
quence of tlieir small dimeusiona, pressed into the wood. 
Fig. 4 is a scarf that nia) bo used without holts, although 
the addition of them adds much to the security of the joint. 

Fig. 4. 




In thi^ plan a key or edge is diiven gently into the square 
space ut a, to bring the paits into their places. Two oiher 
illustrations will sutUcc to explain other \arielies of bcarfmg. 
Fig. 5 is u diagonal scarf, in which the parts are snui to be 
tabled together; they being so cut and lilted to each other 
that no force cun separate them longiludmally, without 
breaking, so long as the bolts hold them together sideways. 
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Fig. G shows a very simple and good plan of scarfing, which 
is easily executed with accuracy, owing to the absence of 
oblique faces. In this arrangement ke\s aic used to resist 
any force tending to separate the beam m the direction of 
Its fibres, instead of the parts being tabled togcllior. Tim 
ends of the kejs, which should be of haid woud, and let 
into both pieces of the beam to an equal depth, aie shown 
by the dark tint ui ihe cut. 
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I Vaiietics may be almost inftiiilcdy uiuUiplied by in- 
creasing the number of the faces, whether oblique or 
square, and uniting the parts either by tabling, keying, or 
a comhinatiou of the two; hut in most cases the greatest 
siniphcily should he aimed at, in older that the parts may 
the inoie readily be niado to fit each ullicr with accurao. 
Very corn jdicated scaifs havci been used by some old cai- 
pcnlors, respecting which Ilobi‘,on oh-eiae.s that 'many 
seem to aim at making the beam stronger than if it were of 
one piece;* an absurdity too manifest to need refutation. 
Where a scarfed beam is e.xposcd to transverse strains, llu> 
joint should be varied from the ordinary form; but for tlicso 
and some other contrivances to meet jmculiar circumstances 
the reader is referred to the |)iaclical works of Tredgold, 
Nicholson, &c. When a piece of limber subject to com - 
pression in the direction of its length has to be scarfed, ob- 
lique faces should be avoided, because of their lendoncy to 
slide upon eaidi other. Though bolts are commonly used to 
secure scarfed joints, iron hoops or straps, driven on tightly, 
have been recommended in their stead, and possess the a<l- 
vanlage of not w'cakening the limhcr. In joints that depend 
wholly on holt.s, Tredgold recommeinls that the sum of t hen* 
ureas should never be less than two-tenths of the area of the 
section of the beam. From the same authority we give the 
following rules for Ihe length of scaifs: — 

In oak, ash, or elm, the whole length of the sraif sliouM 
be six times the depth or thickness of the beam, where 
there are no bolts. 

In fir, without bolts, twelve times the depth. 

The whole length of a scarf dejiendenl wholly upon bolls 
should he in oak, a^h, or elm, about thiee, and in lir, six 
times the depth of the beam. 

When bolls and indents are used togcllici*, the loiiglh of 
the scarf may be, in haid woods twice, and in soft woods 
four limes the depth. 

SCARIFIER. [Au\ni.K L\nd] 

SCARrnU/K. a family of Cideoplcrous insccl.s belong- 
ing to the .section Geodophaga, which secfioii corresponds 
to the genera Cnrabui and Cicimlelu of hinnicus. Ihe 
Scantidw ha\o the prothomx .soparsiicd fmin the elytra by 
a narrow cylindrical neck ; the mandibles are usually large 
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and armed wuh htrouj; loeih on tlu; irnicr wido; tlie labrum 
IS small; ibe mentum is furnislifd Midi a tooth; the an- 
teimso are usvjally ^hort, and hu\c the ha^al joint lung : the 
legs are short ; the anUjuor 1il)irr' arc bruaih and stionglv 
notched on the outer side, and fitted Jur bniTovving; ami 
the atUerioL* tarsi in the males are not dilated The body is 
usually elongated, and straight at the sides: the head, 
thorax, and el>tia aie nearly equal in widtli. The jniiieipal 

? enei'a eontuined in this family uie Srarifes, 
liimj)to{lontus, ylcanlhocrldSy Clivhm, and hinc/tinut!. 

’ 111 NraW/rv (Fabrieiiih) ilu; mandibles arc strongly toothed 

on the inner side, the '•eroiid and third joints of the antenna; 
arc obcotiie, and the following joints are shorter, roni- 
pressed, and suh(piudrale. The species of this genus are 
very lunnei^ns. and arc found in nearly rdl the temperate 
and warmer portions of the globe. 

The species of the genus Pasimarhn^ diflor ehicHy from 
Scantrx in hcnrig pniportionately hioader, and of a some- 
what depressed form; in Inning the thoiax jirodneed on 
each side heliiiid, and forming distinct angles; the man- 
dibles are shorter and more vivched, and the maxilliv ha\e 
no terminal acute hook. The species of tliis genus aic 
peculiar to North America, and are of a tolerably large 
size, averaging about one inch in length. 

Dejean separates from iScn/'/Ve.v. under the generic name 
Oxya^naihu^y the *S’. vtoni^atu^ of \Vn‘d<;mnnii, which dilfers 
in having the mandibles Tn(jre slender and elongated, and 
destitute of teeth on liie inner side. Ttio only known 
species is fomul in the Ka^t Indies; it is of a \erv iiauiitv 
form. 

Ctmiptndiiiitun is another genn.s founded by Dejean upon 
tt single species. In this insect the labial palpi are deci- 
dedly shorter than the e\U;nial maxillary palpi; and, like 
them, are terminated by a spiiidle-foin'ied joint: the ha'^al 
joint of the atitenme is scarcely longer than either of the 
following joitifs. It inhabits Cayenne. 

The genus Acaiithocelf'fi is es|ailI^^lled by Laliville iijion 
a singular inseei found at (he Capo of (jloo(i llujie: it i.s of 
a sliort and broad foun, and lias the anterior tibiae still moie 
strongly notched than in the spoi'ies of Scarites ; the tibnc 
of the middle and hinder pair of legs are .stout, curved, and 
concave on the innor side, and very lough and covered with 
short spines on the outer side. The thoiax is hnuider than 
long, and the elytra are almost equal in lengtli and width, 
distinctly striated, and rouiuled at the apex. Tins insect is 
of a black colour (as are almost all the Scarilidr/^), and 
about tlirce-quaitcrs of an inch in length. 

The species of Ctwina aie (.f small .^ize, averaging about 
a quarter of an inch m length, and neaily eilimlricul form. 
The basal joint of the aiiteniuo in these insects is scarcely 
lunger than the others, the maudihles aie comparaliicly 
short, and the terminal joint of the palpi is poinierl. They 
are found neaily all over the world ; they live under stones, 
and frequent dam|) situations. 

In the genus Disr/urius the species also have a wide geo- 
graphical range, and arc of small size ; indeed the smallest 
of tho present family : they are very nearly allied to Cli- 
vifiUt but are almost invariably adorned with ,nic!alhc ! 
colours, usually hras.sy-gieen. The terminal joint of the 
luhial palpi is proportionately stouter than in Clivina; the 
thorax usually a])pvoaehes to a spherical form, and the lijiiw 
are less strongly notched. Numerous &])i'Cies of this genus 
are found in England, the largest of wliich i.s h\s« than a 
quarter of an inch in length. They are always found on 
the wet mud on the margins of ponds and such places. 

SCARLATl'NA (originally written Scarlaltina, from 
s^arlattUy a red-colou red cloth ), scai let fever. Th is disease 
was not distinguished by the antienls from any of tlie other 
eruptive fevers; they cun tented themselves with classing 
logolher all these fevers as pestilential, and they attributed 
the variety of eruptions that accompanied them to di^erent 
combinations of the humours. Suiall-pox, measles, and 
scarlatina wore described by the Arabians, but they looked 
upon tliem merely as varieties of tho same disease, and 
oven to tlie close of the eighteenth century the two last- 
named maladies were confounded. Dr. Withering, in a 
second edition of an essay which he published on scarlet 
fover in the year 1793, first pointed out its distinctive cha- 
racters. 

Scarlatina, like small-pox and measles, may appear as 
ati epidemic, or it may be propagated by a specific con- 
lagtQu ; as an epidemic, it most usually appears at the 
latter end of the summer and the beginning of autumn ; 


sporadically, it is met with .nt all .seasons ; it furtlicr leseni- 
blcs tlie diseases we ha\c just named in rarely attacking 
twice the same individual Scarlatina vaiies much lii 
severit}, from llie mild febrile disluihaiiee whicli has licuii 
pronounced by Sydenham to he fatal only tlinmgh ilie 
officiousness of the doctor, to that grave form of tlie tlisea^e 
which has received the appellation of malignant. Tlnsdif- 
ferenco has given rise to iis division into ihree speeie.s, the 
Scarlatina .simplex, S. angiiio.'sa, and S. maligna. Scar- 
latina is u.sheied in by rigors, followed by increased heat of 
the body, thirst, loss of appetite, and all the symptoms of 
mfiaimnafory fever. On the second day of* tliis fe\or, or 
somewhat later in the seveier forms of the disease, pa;che.s 
of a scarlet-coloured elllorescenco begin to appear on the 
face and neck, which *:xtend downwaids, and. eoalescing, 
.••ooii .spread over the whole body. On the trunk however 
the rash is seldom uniform, hut is diatrihutod in din*ii-,o 
irregular palclics, tlie searlcL liu^ being most vivid about 
I the llexuics of the joints and on the loins; occasionally 
minnlo vesicles arc vij-ihle, and Sainagcii has consideicil 
this circumstance sutlicienl to con«»titule a di‘»vinct ‘•pecies, 
which he calls S. variolodcs. On tlie third and fourth days 
the eruplioii is at its height; even the mouth and fauce.s 
arc not ficc from it, the papillm of the longue are 
unu'^uully red and elongated, and the face is, generally more 
or lc>,s suollcii. On the fifih day it begins to decline, di-,- 
appearing h) inlel•^lice-,sothal ihepalche.s reappear as at the 
commencement, and ii is generally gone hefme thi* I'ud of 
the '^exenth. Eelwoeii the eighth and tweirih days tlie 
cuticle comes olf in the foim of a scurfy de.sqiiamatioii, ami 
the fever has suhs^ided. At those ])LM’iods of the di-?e<)'0 
when the cru\ition l^ in patches, scarlatina is apt to ho ims- 
takrni formcasle-;, but it may readily he dislingmihed fiom 
the lasl-iKinicd di'-ease by the following signs; — In niea-lo’^ 
the patches are of a lo.sy hue, of a crcsceniic form, and elo- 
\alcd ahoxe tlie siinounding skin; in scailafina ihey re- 
semble more the colour (d’ hoik'd lolnster, want I he cre.sccMije 
shape, and the hand pO'^'od over them dotecis minute a-'pcri- 
(les, hut no clex a!ed patches. It is further dislingui.^hed from 
measles by tlie greater heat of skin, the lempcraluie being 
sometimes as high as tigs'' or 11 ‘.i^’iif Eahr., by the absence of 
catarrhal .symploiiis, and by tho stale of the jiapilho of tho 
tongue. 

Roseola is the name of an affection which is clia- 
ractensed by an eruption hearing Mime resembkinco to 
scailulina; hut it is of a more crimson colour, pursues its 
course in a direction contrary to that of scarlatina, viz from 
the extremities and trunk to the neck and face, and is at- 
tended xvith lc.s.s eoiistitiiliomil disturhance. 

iScarlaliiui accompanied xvith soie. throat, anginosa,or ey- 
iianchica, as U is termed, is a much more fretjiieut and sover.; 
form of the di-,car,c than that whicli xxe h.ixc just described. 
Not only are the prociirsory fehrilesymploma more violent, hut 
the whole course of the maliidy is protracted; the oniption is 
seldom so universal as in tlie simple variety, hut is in scat- 
tered patches which frequently vanish and reappear, the 
interior of the numth and fauces is of a high icd colour, 
luiuellod and painful, superficial ulcerations not nnfre- 
qucntly form on tho tonsils, uvula, and soft palate, and tlio 
throat is much clogged up with a tough viscid phlegm. In 
S. maligna the fever is of a typhoid chaiacler, tho‘ pulse is 
small and leehlc, the longue and lips <li y, and onevusted 
with a brown fur ; there is del inuni allorualing with coma, 
and the rash is faint and continually coming and going ; the 
ulcers in the throat aro covered xxiih dark-coloured sloughs, 
and a largo quantity of viscid mucus clogs up the fauce.s 
and impedes respiration and deglutition. These symptoms 
arc often accompanied by diarrluca, and by petechim on the 
skin, with haemorrhage from tlie nose, throat, bowels, or 
other parts, which generally lead to a fatal terininalion ' 
this may occur on liie third or fourth day of the disease, or 
the patient may linger to tho second or third week: if reco- 
very take place, it is exceedingly tedious. It has been ob- 
served that during tho prevalence of scarlatina adults are 
not unfvequently affected with tho eflloiescence in the 
month and throat, without the skin participating in the 
affection. For this class of cases Dr. Tweedy has proposed 
the name of S. faucium. All the varieties of scarlatina 
that wc have mentioned may bo observed during the pre- 
valence of the same epidemic, and even among members of 
tho same family ; but it is no less true that each epidemic 
has generally a certain character or type, which it is im- 
portaiU U) ascertain in order to regulate tho treatment. Thw 
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circumstanro roiulevs il dilRcult to come to any just con- 
clusion’ iis to the mortality from this disea.so. 

From Mk; register of case's kept at the London Fever 
Hospital, it appears that in the years and 1823 the 
disease was e\lreinely mild, as luuie of the patients died 
during tlieso years. In 1824 tbo mortality was I in 21; 
in 1825, 1 in 13; in 1825, 1 in ‘2!» ; in 1827, i in 41 ; in 1828, 
] in 10; ill 182ti, I in G; in 1830, 1 in G ; in 1831 tbo dis- 
ease was not prevalent, and none of the cases proved fatal ; 
in 1832 tbo mortality was 1 in 40. Of G 14 cases treated at 
tins hospital, tlip gross mortality was 38, of wliicli 13 were 
males and 25 females. Table.s kept at the same institution 
show tliat females are more subject to its attacks than males, 
and ebildreii than adults; but it is not a disease which pre- 
vads so generally as measles or small pox. If not equally 
prevalent however, ibo secoit^laiy diseases induced by it are 
perhaps more troublesome and numerous, and among the prin- 
cipal of these may be eiiumeialed anasarca, ophibalraia, in- 
(lammation of and discharge from the internal ear, with de- 
struction of Its drum, and consequent deafness, enlargement 
and huppuratiou of the cervical glands, lart ngiiis, and chronic 
bronchitis. The nr.st-i mined of these diseases. Anasarca, is of 
such frequent occniTtMlce, that, a few remarks on it aio iiocej»' 
sary to render comi)lefe our history of Scarlatina. It conies 
on as frciiuenily after tlie mild as aftc’r the severe forms, but 
IS never observed as a sequence of 8. maligna, and rarely 
occurs afier puberty. Two or three weeks after de.squama- 
tioii of the entieh' has taken place, and ^^hile the patient is 
convali'sciug, he l)egin.'i to complain of languor and lo'-s of 
strength and appelito: his sleep is disturbed, his pulse 
quick, his houeU costive, and his urine scanty. Or the 
aliack may begin with sickiie->s and purging, the lac(s and 
n|»pvr parts tlien begin to swell, and tlie swelling shortly ex- 
U'udi o\er the whole body. In some rare instances, after 
tile ana->,ii.*a nu-. beconio general, etfiusion lias taken place 
into the brain, rhest, and abdomen, occu.sioning death in a 
few Ijoiu's. Tlie morbid aiipcarancc-* which arc met with in 
Ibo bo'lies of those who die of Scarlatina, depend iq»on the 
stage of the disease at w’hicli dissolution took pIa<*o. At an 
iMily period, it may he said that we are iinuc([uaiiircd with 
•iiiy L’hfingos in the solnl or iluid coiistitnent.s of our frame 
that are cimracteristic of the disease wo are treating of, 
svhilst tlio^c that aio met with when death has taken place 
at a more ad\anoed poiiod can hardly he .said to be proper to 
the di^ea-^c, but are owing to certain morbid act ions supcr\cn- 
ing upon it and excited liy^il. \Vilh respect to tlie treatment 
of Se.'ulalina, it. must have reference to the constitution of 
the i.idividual attuc'ked, to the type of the prevailing fever, 
and to the ])articiilar form of il by wbieh he mas be etlecied. 
In the simple variety, little is required beyond keeping the 
palKMit quiet and cool, and re.strietiiig him to (he irse of a 
mild unstimulating diet. In (he S. anginosa, (he treatment 
as -a general rule should be aiUijihlogistic, general bleeding 
is not requisite, and is apt to retard recovery by reducing 
tin* paiieiit's strength; but cupping on the back of the neck, 
or tho application of leeches behind the ears or under the 
jaw, is considered by Dr. Tweedy to be ‘the most efleclual 
mode of relieving the inllammatioii of the throat.* Kinetics 
are likovviso recommended at tlie comnieiicemont of the dis- 
order, and the bow'els are to bo kept •open by means of 
gentle aperients. Many practitioners advise tlu^ employ- 
ment of antiiiionials and other diaphoretics, in order to ex- 
cite per.spiration, but these remedies fail in producing what 
their advocates so iniicli desire, and consequently no useful 
]»urposo ran be served by their exhibition. The practice 
wlncli seems on the whole to bo most beneficial, and ccr- 
lamly is mo.st agreeable to tho ])atieiit’.s feelings, consists in 
rcilucing the unnatural heat of (he skin by the application 
ot‘ external cold. Dr. Currie of J.,iverpool, who first called 
tho attention of tho profession to this point, directs that tho 
patient bo taken out of bed, ‘stripped naked, and placed in 
an empty tub ; a bucket or two of cold water is then to be 
.suddenly emptied over the heufl, and the body being quickly 
dried, ho is to be aguin phu ed in bed. If the sensation of 
chilliness romaiii, a little warm wine and water is to bo nd- 
ministevod.’ The more usual mode is to wash or spunge the 
surface of the body with cold water, or vinegar and water, 
as often as the temperature is above the natural standard. 
It IS of course necessary that the apartment he ke]jt cool 
and well vcntilatef], and tho thirst may be aliuyed by acidu- 
lalod dfi!ik.*j. AVhon the throat is much affected, a small 
blister may bo applied externally, and warm-wuter gargles 
made use of; or the steam arising from warm 


inhaled with advuuluge. After the fever and rash have 
abated, bark and tho iiiincial acids, w ith a more "cnerons 
diet, should be presciijji'il. ^ 

S. maligna, If soon at its comincnccincnt, is generally 
benefited by an emetic; but m a more aihyucod stage i*i 
reqiiire.s the same mode ofircalmeiit winch is adiiptcd in all 
malignant ie\ers. While the cxcieliuii^ are proniotiul by 
some mild mercurial preparation, as the Ilydiargynun cinli 
ere 1.1, ill dose.s uf three to fl\e grains once or twice a day, 
local infianimation niiist he guarded against and ‘•oml>ate<i 
by moans of lee(dies and blisters, and at (he same time the 
Htrengtli must be su|)povted by » suitable diet. Ca&es in 
tvhiidi the vital powers are extiemely low require the fiee 
udiiiiuistration of w me and the occasional use of opium. The 
scsqui^carbomite uf ammonia has been much rechiumrndcd 
by Dr. Peart, wdio directs that two drams of it be di-^swhed 
in five ounces of water, and that two tca-spoonfiils of thi'j 
mixture be given every two, three, or four liours, according 
to tho urgency of lliu .sy mptoni.s. AVhen the cutaneous lie.at 
IS great and the surlace dry, tepid ^Yaslllngs afford great 
relief; and wheic the patient is unable to gargle his throat, 
the sloughs and mucus should he removed by means of the 
syringe. Similar treatment, both local and geiK'i il, will hv 
required in that variety of the di-.ease in which the throat 
is affected without any efflorescence on the skin, regaril cf 
eoiir.se being had to the degree of iis Mruleiicc. Jii tjie 
treatment, of all these varieties of Scarlatina ]uaclilioncr.s 
may difier m opiinmi ves^ujctmg the etlicacty of paitii uhir 
remedies, but tlu'y are all agieed upon tlie general principles 
to be adopted, and of these none is more important Ilian llu* 
ventilation of the sick chamber and (he fiee admission of 
fresh air tiuuind the patient. 

SCARLA'ITI, Al.KSSANpRO and DOMENICO, 
father and .son, ate persons of great c.'lebiily in musical 
history, who nourished fioiii the latter iiart of the seveii- 
teenlh century till llio middle of the ciglitcenih. 

-Ai.kss vxpuo, founder of the Neapolitan .school of music, 
was bom al Naph's in 1G5(I, and though it is not Knovvii 
from whom lui den\ed hi-, early nistrnetion, it is cei tain 
that ho completed his stiuln's under (’a/issimi, to whose 
notice he introdiu‘cd him.sclf, and whose /a\or lie olilainod 
by Ins pel foiinancc* on the lunp, which was of ilwi most 
iinl^hed kind. Thi.s acqiiainlaiiee was formed at Rome, in 
which city, and also at Venice, Alessandro ])rodured many 
compositions, both for tho eliui ch and tliealrc, with unifoiin 
suc<‘ess. Afier passing some yeais m various parts of lialy, 
he filially settled in lus native city, and de\oted himself to 
his art, the imj'rovemcnt of wliudi was his mo.st an.xious 
wMi, and engaged a large share of his lime. He m first 
turned his attention to tlie operatic ovcrline, and soon gave 
a dramatic chai actor to what till then had been without 
design and wielc.Iudly meagre, lie also is suppo.sed to 
have originated violin aecompanimenls to airs, and likewise 
those s) mplionie.'^, wr ritomeU, which afford variety and 
relieve the singer. Tlie rccilalivc is aI.so indebted 

to him for vast improvement; and the w/;o, or lepetitioii 
of the fust portion of an air, is ascribed to him, and continued 
long in use; though modern taste has abolished what, veiy 
frequently r.i vocal music, led to a gros.s violation of coiir- 
rnori sense. 

The cider Scarlatti, wo are told, produced (wo hundred 
mas.se.s, a hundred operas, and thiee tliou.sand cantatas. 
He was. Dr. Hunicy says, author of the words of many of 
tho last. The simo vviifer add.s, that he ‘found part of 
his (Scarlatti’s) j-rojiciiy among The stolon goods of all tho 
best compositions of the first forty or fifty years of the last 
century.* Very little of this amazing qiianlily was ever 
printed- and a still sniullcr portion is known, even to mu.'sical 
.antiquaries, at tho present day. Some of the cantatas were 
arranged as duets by Durante, hi.s pupil. [Durantk.] A 
clever inadiigal for four sopranos and an alto is publi.shed 
ill tho second part of Martini’s Su<:gi() fii Contmppunta ; 
and a fugno of his composition, in f minor, vvhudi, for scien- 
tific contrivance and beauty of effect, has. few rivals, ap- 
pears among the Harpsichord Lessons of his son. He was 
knighted at Rtjitie by Christina, queen of Sweden, and 
(here died in 1 725. 

Domenico Scarlatti was horn in 1683. He inherited 
the prudence as vvell as the lolent of his father; oiid os the 
parent had profited much by his connoctioii with sii great a 
master a.H Caris'-imi, so the son derived at least eqmil ad* 
luamtance with the first of musicians, 
[ship lie acquired wliilc both were re- 


vantages horn Ins acri 
‘HaatlcL whose friend 
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at \cn!co. S » much attached was tlie younj; Italian 
to tiic celchiated Saxon, that lie followed him to Home, uiid 
only quilted his friend on vceeivin}; gin appoinlnumt. in the 

vice of the kinf^ of Portugal. i{e afterv\^\rds returned to 
the pa\)al city ; but on the death of his father, proceeded to 
Naples, where he formed an intimacy, benefuual to holh, 
with llasso, an opma composer of the first rank. [II\ssk.] 
lie finally, in I7.‘h), accepted an invitation to Madrid, as 
master of the royal chapel and lonelier to the queen, who 
had been his pupil at Jj‘>bon. He died in that city in 
1751. 

Uomenico left many operas and other compositions; but 
1 )!s42 Suitvs da Piccas pow' hi Clarrdn is the work by which 
he is iu)\v known, and on which bis reputation solely rests. 
To executo those was, during nearly half a century, the 
object at which all ambitious liarp^ichoial players aimed: to 
perform them Nvell was ronsirUM'od adecuMvo proof of prac- 
tio.il excellence; and cvoir now it iequire.s a nimble and 
brilliant finger to do them justice, lliotigh in point of .stjlc 
they are Ihorouglily obsidete, aie quite unsuiled to the nature 
of the piano- forte, and, indeed, arc con.-sideicd rat her as 
musical curiosities than as fit suhjeet.s for study, evmi for 
the professional musician. We must liouover except tlie 
two fugiips forming ]»arl of llio work, winch, for every «oocl 
(|ualily that distinguishes the Kind of cumpi;siti ni, liavo 
iioNcr }et been .surpassed, and must always be admired by 
those who have acquired a taste for this elaborate species of 
liarmony. Domcineo Scarlatti left a son, Gu’skppk, horn 
at Naples in 171^, who composed some huri'sidiord music, 
and many Italian operas, all of which were popular in their 
day; and some of the hitter W’cro i»ro<liiced at the King’s , 
Theatre in London ; but not a single pic’ce of his music ever 
came under our \iow'. Dr. Bnrncv (in Rees's Cyrhp.) say.s, I 
— ‘ his woiks are dislingnished by a light pleasing stvlc 
peculiar to the Scailalti family.* lledujd at V^iciiim in 
177(i. 

SC.VRLKT DVK. The finest scarlet dye is obtained 
from cocbiueal. fCocniNKAi..] According to Borthollet the 
dyeing of scarlet is ])erformed at two opeiations ; the first 
is cnifed the boiling {l)ouillu7i\ and the second \\\fi redden- 
VK^- 

For a boiling intended to d\c about 100 pounds of cloth, 
six pounds of bilarirale of potash (cream of tartar) arc first j 
tlirown into water a little more than lukcw^ann ; after the 
bath has been well stirred, and become a Utile hotter, half a 
ound of pjiwdorcd cochineal is thrown in and well mixed, 
ininediately aftei wards the pounds of clear solution of 
chloride (muriate) of tin are poured in and carefully 
mixed. As soon as the hath begins to boil, the cloth is in- 
troduced, and made to circulate rapidl> two or three limes; 
when it has been subjected to a bulling heat for two hours, 
it removed and well washed. 

For preparing the second bath, which is the redden hi:r, 
five pounds and a half of powdered cochineal arc put into 
a boiler, as nooii as the water whieh it contains is about to 
boil, and after being properly mixed, fourteen pounds of 
solution of chloride of tm aic added, and the cloth is thrown 
in, rapidly w’hirled for a short time, then boiled for an hour, 
taken out, cooled, and washed and dried. 

Some variations in tlio proportions of tlio different ingre- 
dients are occasionally adopted, for an account of which we 
may refer to Berlhollet’s ‘Treatise on Dyeing.’ 

SCARPA, ANTONIO, wa.s born at J^a Motta, a small 
village of Friuli, in the year 1748. His parents were per- 
sons in humble life, and he was indebted to a distant rela- 
tion for the means of commencing his studies, while yet 
very young, at the university of Padua. The death of his 
early benefactor soon left him dependent on his ow'n re- 
siuirccs; but he continued to pursue his studies with such 
diligence that he became distinguished above his fellows, 
and was honoured with the esteem and frjend.ihip of the 
illustrious Morgagni. 

In the jear 177‘.i Scarpa's acquirements bad become so 
w'oll known, that ho was selected as the most fit pci-Miii to 
fill the chair of anatomy in the university of Modena, which 
was then re^e-stabli^hcd. Here he publisl^d his first work, 
a trcati.se on the structure of the internal ear. The grand- 
duke of Modena. Francis III., to whom this book had been 
dedicated, nominated Scarpa in the same year to the post 
of siirgeon-in-rhicf to the military hospital in his capital. 
Succc'^s abated nothing of Sv'arpa's habits of diligence. 
Having published anotlior woik, on the structure uf the 
nerves, he set out on a journey to France, Holland, and 


England, during which ho made the acquaintance of many 
eminent men. During his stay ui PaiN, the otter of flic ana- 
tomical chair in llie university of Pavia was nnule to him by 
the Onipeior Joseph II. A feeling of gratitude to his early 
patron induced Scarpa to decline this lliiticring otter until 
ho was urged to accept it by the duke ol Modena hmiscll. 
He was event uall> installed in his chair at Pavia in the 
year 1783. 11 is researchc.s into the anatomy of the organs 

of smell and hearing, and his treatises on the ner\cs of tlio 
heart, and on the minute anatomy of bone, followed each 
other ill rapid succession, and showed his unweaiicd as.-i- 
dnily. These work.s, and especial that on the nerves of the 
heart, which decided in the aflhmative the long disputed 
question whether the heart is supplied with nerves, had 
procured for Scarpa before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a European reputation. -But he still coiiliiiued tlioirO 
labours to which he was so much devoted. In the }ear 
1801 he published a valuable treatise on the diseases of the 
eye; and in 1804 his observations on the cure of aneurism 
appeared, to which a que.slioii proposed some jears pn'- 
viuusly by the Parisian AcadcMiiy of Medicine had gi\cn oc- 
casion. in ISO!) he piiblislied a splendid work on licfnia, 
which raised his reputation to the highest point. Three 
j years afterwards he gave up the labour of tuiblic teaching, 

I but received in the >ear 1814 the liononrable appoinlmonl 
of J3irector of the Medical Faculty of Pavia. Hi*^ sugges- 
tions for an improved s)stera of medical education woie not 
attended to, and disgust led him to resign this po>t, and about 
llie same time? be. retired fiom practice.. He followed his 
old ]mrsuits however with undiiuiiiUlied encigy in retire- 
ment, and it is to this period of his life that we owe sonio 
most valuable remarUs on the operation for stone, as well as 
many other surgical tracts. The collection of tlic'^e minor 
treat ibcs w'as one of the last labours of Jus life. Ho pursued 
It, though suirenng for some years under almost total Idind- 
ncs>, and the publication of tlio third and concluding \olinne, 
in 183J, precede#! liis death by only a few months. 

In addition to his profound Knowledge as an aii itoinist, 
Scarpa possessed uniivalled skill as a diaiiglnsman, a Uili iit 
that eonlribulcd gieally to the success of Ins works. Jlis 
industry was mdelatigable, and a bare enunieiation of the 
titles ,of his works would occupy nearly a column of tins 
C}clopro<ha. All that ho wiole had a defimte practical 
aim, and hence no lapse of time will render his labours use- 
less or cause his name to be foi gotten. In p(»int of in- 
dustry he has been compared to Cuvier, and, like him, he 
did not confine his iiivestigatiofts to one depnilmcnt of 
science. Even nierliciiio and the kindred sciences did not 
engross all of Scarpa’s lime. He was an elegant scholar, a 
man of great taste in the fine arts, as well as thoroughly 
skilled <4n agriculture, and a passionate lover of the chase. 
He was a merahei* of the Institute of France, and of most 
of the learned societies of Europe; and he was honoured 
even by Napoleon, who seems to have respected his de^olcd 
loyally to the Austrian family, as well as by the liou&e of 
Austria itself. 

In person Scarpa was about the middle .size, of very gen- 
tlemanly deportment, though not without a degree of rcserxe 
and austerity towards strangers, but of a disposition so 
amiable that he iniule friends of all who Knew’ him. After 
several years of severe suffering from a calculous di.sorder. 
which terminated fatally* by inducing inflanirnalion of the 
bladder, Scarpa died at Pavia, on the 30lh of October, 1 832. 

A list of Scarpa’s works, many of which have been trans- 
lated into English, is appended to a sketch of his life in the 
‘Archives G6nfiralcs de MiMecinc’ for March, 1&3;3, An- 
other biographical notice is contained in the * Medical Ga- 
zette’ for December 8, 1832, where the dale of his birth is 
erroneously stated to have been 1745; and a third, moie 
full than either, in the ‘ Aiinali Uiiiversali di Mediciiia’ fer 
Novomher, 1832. 

SCARPE. [SCITELDE.] 

SCAB PANTO, the modern name of the island Carpa- 
tbus (KapvrtOoc'i.w'hich lies botw’ceii Rhodes and Crete, from 
tho latter of which it is dUlant GO Roman miles, according 
to Pliny (iv. ‘20). We know scarcely anything of its his- 
tory. It is mentioned by Homer (//., ii. 67r»), under the 
name of Crapathus (Kp/rTraOof), and is .spoken of by Pliny 
(V. .36) as one of the Rhodian islands. Strabo (x. *18!), 
Casaub.) describes it as lofty and 200 stadia in encum- 
fcrence, and sa}s that it contained four towns, one of which 
W’as called Nisyrus. The sea between Rhodes and Crete was 
called tlic Ciivpulhian Sea, from the name of the island. 
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SGARRON, PAUL, a celebrated French burlesque 
writer, was born at Paris in or about 1610, of un autient 
family, and to the inheritance of wealth, until an artful blrp- 
mother supplanted him in his father’s affections, and finally 
deprived him of His inhovitancc and reduced him to poverty. 
Exiled from home, youn{; Scarron purchased his rostoratiun 
to favour by entering upon an ecclesiastical life, for which his 
character and habits were ill suited, and in which he never 
proceeded beyond the introductory degrefes. For some 
years he indulged in gross and scandalous debauchery, in 
which, at the age of 127, lie was stoppckl by the results of 
a singular extra\agance. Being at Mans, whero he held a 
canoiiry, during the Carnival, and desirous of sharing the 
gaieties of the season, which he could rtot do consistently 
with his character as a clnirohman, lie and three friends 
hit on the device of covering themselves with Roney, and 
rolling in foathors. Thus plumed they entered the town; 
hut the joke was thought too strong even for Carnival licence, 
and being assaulted and plucked, the unfcaihered bipeds were 
fain to escape by jumping into the Sai*the,and hiding in the 
rushes. The other three died in consequence of this adven- 
ture ; and Scarron himself contracted maladies from cold 
aiul exposure, which rendered him for the rest of his life, 
to use his own phrase, an abridgment (jraccourci) of human 
suffering. Disease and pain could not however subdue his 
lively spirit, and the rest of his life was spent in niinistcr- 
aiig by his writings and conversation to the amusement of 
tlio comily and the gay, to whom his house became a ren- 
dezvous; and not being troubled with an over-scrupulous 
delicacy, he obtained both from private liberality and 
couit hivour tlio means of leading an easy and expensive 
life. Tn Ifi.Vi be became acquainted with Madllc. (l*Aubign6 
fuftcrwiiids Madame de Maiiitenon), then in a state of po- ! 
veriy and dependence. H is heart, capable, notwithstanding 
ils levity, of noble emotions, as touched by her merit and her 
distress; and with a delicate and disinterested generosity, he 
offered to her the choice either of entering a convent at his 
expense, or of sharing his precarious fortunes as his wife. 
Slie chose tlie latter; and chastened by her inlluencc, the 
society of his house, always a (iivourite resort of .the wits, 
became still more select and brilliant. Meanwhile his for- 
tune became smaller and .smaller ; for on his marriage he 
had lost his canonry, and his other chief dependence, the 
profit arising fiom Iho sale of his works, diminished greatly 
towards the cud of his life. Thfs however, like all other 
evils, he bore with untliiiching gaiety ; and his last days 
were only troubled by anxiety for the prospects of bis wife, 
whose conduct in a trying situation had been irreproach- 
able, and for whom he had conceived a high affection and 
esteem. [Maintknon.] He died October ’ 14lh, 1660 ; 
and his last words wore, * I could not havo supposed it so 
easy to make a joke of death.’ 

One cannot hut sympathise with n man who bore gi’eat 
sufferings with such unconquerable cheerfulness; and that 
there was much to love in Scarron ’s libertine and thought- 
less character is proved by the affection of a largo circle of 
friends, including many of the most distinguished charac- 
ters of the time. His works bear the impress of his mind : 
witty, lively, unlaboured, and unrefined, they were despised 
by the critic Boilcau, but favourites on the stage and with 
the people. The plots of his comedies were mostly bor- 
rowed from the Spanish : they are slight, irregular, and 
farcical ; but they made people laugh. His collectod works 
have been published in various editions. The chief of them 
'are, * L’Eneido Travestic,’ 8 books, continued by Moreau do 
Brazey ; Comedies ; * Le Roman Comique,* tho most lasting 
of bis works ; 'Nonvelles Espagnoles,' translated from tho 
Spanish ; and his Letters. Most of Scarron’s works have 
been translated into English ; some by the faectious (to 
give him the usual epithet) Tom Brown, and tho * Roman 
Comique* by Oliver Goldsmith. 

' SCARUS, a genus of fishes of the family I^iabridsD. The 
species of this genus are remarkable for tlie structure of 
their jaws, which project, are .convex in front and concave 
within, and present a sharp cutting edge. The teeth cover 
these jaws, being arranged upon their outer surface like 
scales, and are blended together in such a manner that their 
outlines arc scarcely di.scernible. Besides these teeth on 
the jaws, there are others'' on the pharypgcal plates, which 
aro of a depressed transverse form. The body is of the 
same oblong oval form as in' tbo Wrasses, to which fishes | 
the species of the present group arc closely allied. The I 
scales are veryfikrgc. " I 
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Tho Scuri arc iiihabitauls of tho tropical seas, niid from 
the brilliancy of their colouring, corabiiu-il wiiij the pecu- 
liar form of ihoir jJws. have received the name of pair ol- 
fibhes. 

SCAURUS is tho cognomen of a branch of i he Batnc'i-.m 
gens of the Aeiiulii,but it was abo borne by other fannbos, 
such as the Aurehi. The liouse of tho Acinilii Sciiun dul 
not attain high honours until the latter period of the re- 
public, and liiore are only two mombers of it who ha\e 
acquired reputation in the history of Rome, M. Acinihus 
Scaurus, tho princeps senatus, who was consul in Uo hc., 
and liis son, who bore the same name. The first of the 
family mentioned in history is L. Aoniilius Scaurus, who 
hud the command of a part of the lleet in the war agaiiibt 
Antiochus, TJO b.c. (Liv., xx.wii. 31.) 

M. Abmilii's Scaurus, the princeps senatus, w'as bo:n 
in 16.3 u.c. His father, though n paliician, was )mur, ana 
carried on the business of a charcoal merchant 
nf‘goiium), (Aurel. Viet., De Vir^ ///., c. 72), and when ho 
died, the son, for want of means, hesitated whether he should 
devote himself to public affairs or engage in some lucrative 
business. He decided upon tbo former. He first dl^lln- 
guished himself as a soldier in Spain, and afterwards (126 
B.cO ho served under L. Aurelius Orestes in Sardinia. A 
few years afterwards (123 b.c.), when 'he obtained the oflico 
of ctirulc ffidile, he was not able to exhibit to the people tlio 
games customary on that occasion, but ho made up this de- 
ficiency by a just and punctual fulfilment of the duties of 
his otiice. In tho year 120 b c. ho was prsetor uibanus, and 
hi.s coins, on which the head of Apollo is represented, ]iru- 
bahly belong to this year, and refer to the Ludi Avollimircs, 
the celebration ofwdiu'h was always conducted by the praetor 
urbanus. At the time when Hiempsal sought help at Romo 
against Jugurlha, Scaurus was among the first who urged 
the nocossily of punishing tho usurper, and did not, like 
many others, accept the bribes that w'cro offered to him. 
This cofiduci however is attnbuted by Sallust 15) not 

to his love of justice, but to bis fear of detection; and ihis 
opinion is sufiicicntly confirmed by his subsequent conduct 
ill Africa (Sallust, Jusr-, 29) and on other occa.Kions. In the 
year 1 16 b.c. hc oflered himself as a candidate for tho con- 
sulship, but without success. (Cic., i-’ro il/urcn., 17.) In 
tho following year however he not only obtained the consul- 
ship, but in the course of the samo year be was made pnneeps 
senatus. During his consulship ho carried two laws, one a Ixx 
Sumtuaria,and another respecting tlio suffrage of fieedincn ; 
and ho also, triumphed over the Ligurians and several Al- 
pine tribes. 

Ill 109 B.c. Scaurus was censor with Living Drusns, 
and in this capacity he restored tho Mulviau bridge, and 
formed the Via Aeniiliu, which ran past Pisa and Luna to 
Dertona. When his colleague died, Scaurus, according to 
custom, should have laid down his ollicc, but hc refubod 
until the tribunes threatened him with imprisonment. In 
107 B.c. Scaurus was made consul a second liinc. II is 
unsuccessful competitor, P, Rutdius, brought a cliarge of 
bribery and corruption iambUns) against him ; but he was 
acijuitted, and then brought the same charge against his ad- 
versary. (Cic., iirut., 30 ; Dc OraL^ ii. 69.) Some years 
afterwards one of his sons took part in the unfortunate enm- 
paii'ti against the Ciraliri on the Athesis (Adige), under 
Quintus Catulus, and when he, with several others, escaped 
to Rome, his father bo severely reproached him for his 
cowardice, that the young man put an end to his life. (Valor. 
Max., V, 8, 4.) In 1 00 b.c. Scaurus received the office of prai- 
foctus annonoo, of which tho senate had deprived L. Saiiir- 
ninus, and in the ensuing mutiny Scaurus defended tho 
senatorial party. (Cic., Fro RMr,, 7.) During the latter 
years of his life he was much harassed by his personal 
enemies, though their charges, especially those which re- 
ferred to his avarice, may not have been unfounded. At the 
time when he was a member of tho college of augurs, he re- 
fused to admit Cn. Domitius Aenobarbus iiilo the college, 
and was therefore actmsed by biin of having caused tho 
neglect of the sacra of tho Roman people at Lannvium. 
Scaurus escaped punishment, though with great difficulty. 
(Ascon. in Scaufian.^ p. 21, Orelli.) A short time after- 
wards, Q. Servilius C®pio brought against him the charge 
of having enriched himself in an unlawful manner during 
an embassy in Asia, but Scaurus again escaped hy bring- 
ing another accusation against Cmpio, The Jailer how- 
over, to avenge himself, in^the year 90 b.c., induced tho 
tribune Q. Vorius to accuse Scaurus of ha^ng instigated 
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llic Ilalian nllic5 to ta'ke up arms ; but the bold manner in 
wlurh Scauriis denied ibe charge, induced Varius to with- 
ibaw his accusation. (Auuel. Vicr„*c. ; Ascon » c., p. 
‘J-2.) It must have been soan after this event that Soaurus 
died, for we know that in the year t<8 n.c. his widow became 
the wife of Sulla. 

If wi; were to judge of Scauvus accvirding to the opinion 
expressed by Cicero in several of lus works, we must consi- 
der him one of tlie first of the Romans: Cicero at least con- 
sidered him as the greatest man of his age. This partiality 
of Cicero for Scaurns arose paitly from both of tliem be- 
longing to Ibe iinstoeratical parly, and partly from the cir 
cumstanoe that Cicero, wlien a youth, had been introduced 
into his bouse, and the impression which the grave and 
proud aristocrat then made upon tlie'voung man was never 
olfaced. Scaurns possessed somi* of the stern virtues of an 
antient Roman, and though he was an inflexible aristocrat, 
be enjoyed the lugliest R.-ileem of the people as w'tdl as of the 
senate, which is shown from the fad that all tho charges 
brought against him fell to the ground. Although origin- 
ally poor, he had in the latter years of liis life amassed im- 
mense wealth. The character which Sallust gives of him j 
is that of a 'homo nohilis, inipigcr, factivisus, avidus po- 
tonlim, honoris, divitiarmn, ccleriuii \ilia sna callide oecul 
tans and it was undoubtedly by the a]i|)earancc of sincerity 
and integrity which lie kept up throughout his life in such 
a masterly Tnanuer, that lie gained the ailmiration of ?>(> 
many of his contumpovarios. Scaurns also distinguished 
himself as an ovaior ((."ic., lirui., ‘i’), .'10), and wrote a woik, 
in throe books, containing the history of liis owii life, whicli 
however is now lost. 

M. AiiMiLius ScAURUs, son of tlio former, and after- 
wards son-in-law of Sulhi, inherited only the bad finali- 
ties of liis fiither. lie increased his wealth during the pro- 
scrijitions of Sulla; and during the war against IMilliridates, 
wlicu he served as rjumstor in the camp of Pompe), he dis- 
graced his name by accepting bribes for declanng^bimself 
111 favour of Aristobulus again. t Il}rcamis in J. ru-alem. 
Poiiipey however gave him the province of Syria with ihiee 
legions, and hero he remained until n.t’. During tliis 
time he made a plundering inroad into the peaceful country , 
of Arotus, who could only prevent Scaurns from coiiiinitting | 
further robberies by the eiiorrnons bribe of nOO talents, j 
(.fosepb., Ant. Jud , xiv. 5.) After bis return to Rome he ' 
obtained the curule mdilcsliip, in the year »n which P. 
Clodius was tribune, that is, 58 n.c. (Cie., Pro 5 I.) 

Th<' games which he exhibited on this occasion far surpassed 
everything which tho Romans had seen (Plin., Hist, 

\x\vi. 15), and involved him greatly in debt. (Ascon., 
Av^inn. (id Scniirian. } Soon after this he oblained the oHice 
of prjotor, and in 35 li.c., during Ins administration of .Sar- 
dinia, he extorted exorbitant sums from the inliabitauts, in 
onler to enable linn to purchase the votes in the approaching 
election for the consulship. Hut when he came forward as 
a candidate, tho Sardinians, through tluj person of the Iri- 
hone P. Valerius Triarius, brought against him the cdiaigc 
of repotundao, und other crimes were at the same time laid 
to hi-, charge (.M n.c.), liis position was dangerous m llie 
highest degree. Tie was defended by six advocates, and 
among them Hortensius and Ciccro, A great part of the 
spe'ech which tho latter made for him is still extant. Rut 
tho exertions of his fiiciids, his own tears and lamenta- 
tions, and the remembviuico of his father, induced the ju 
dices to acquit him. A few days afterwards he was accused 
of ambitus, and although Cicero dclended him again, he 
was condemned, and went into exile. 

M. Aemiliiis Scaurns tho Younger is one of the worst 
specimens of Roman nobles towards the end of the republic, 
and hi6 whole life is one uninterrupted senes of crirncvS. He 
was despised by all good men, and gained the admiration 
of the populace only by bis unbounded extravagance, for 
vvliich he indemnilied himself by plundering foreign coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding all this, Cicero twice undertook the 
defence of this unprincipled man. It may be that Cicero’s 
admiration for Scaurns the father induced him to attempt 
to save the name of Scaurns from disgraco. What Horace 
{Cafm.y i. 12, 37) means in reckoning the Scauri iimong the 
groatest meu of Ihe republic, is wholly inconceivable. 

M. Aemiliu^ ScAiJRFs, a son of the former, betrayed Soxl. 

, Pompeius, his qwu brother-in-law, in Asia, to the generals 
of Antony. After the battle of Actiiim he was taken pri- 
soner, but pardoned for the^sakp of his mother Mucia. 
(Ascoti., 0 ,; Dion, Cass., li. 3.) 


Mamerci's Scaubt^s, a son of the former, and grandson 
of M. Acmilius Scaurus the younger, was a good oralor 
and poet, hut a maubf the most dissolute conduct. (Tacit., 
AtinaL, vi. 29; Diou Cass., Iviii. 24; Scnec., DcHcnrf., iv. 
,11.) In the reign of Tiberius he was accused of lugh- treason, 
and, in the same reign (a.d. 34), of adultery with Livia. 
These charges may have heou unfounded, but the real cuu.so 
of bis persecutions was some verses against the einpcior, 
which bis enemy Macro bad inserted lu one of the tragedies 
of Scaurus, To escape further persecution, he put an end 
to bis life. Seneca (Swusor., 2) calls him the lust of ilio 
Scauri. 

SCEUDOTIIE'RTUM. [ME^AiiiKiuiaR ] 

SCELO'TES, Fitzinger’s name for a genus of Reptites 
placed by MM. Dumcril and Bibron among the Scincoidian 
Lizards, with the following 

(je/wric Character. — Nostrils lateral, each opening in 
two plates (tho nasal and the rostral) ; a single supero nas;j. 
plate situated across the muzzle, behind the rostral plate; 
teeth conical, simple ; longue lUt, ot an arrow-head shape, 
squamous and notched ut its point; palate not fuinL'.hcd 
with teeth, but with a longitudinal groove; auricular ajier- 
tiuos very small ; noanteiior limbs; poslciiov feel divah d 
into two unequal, iinguicnlatcd, siibcylindrical toes, v\ nliout 
deiitilations ; muzzle subeuneiform ; sides rounded; tail 
conical, pointed; sScales smooth. 

Jn this genus the form, taking the first step tovvaids the 
ophiiban l}pe, is entirely without the antenor oxtiemilU '. ; 
but tho posterior evtiemilies still exist, and aie each divnli d 
into two tues, tho internal much s.lioitcr than llio cxienMl ; 
whereas in Pi/f^npus [Rumcs] all external ftp\»iaiaMce of toes 
is lo-'f, although the post»‘i*iur extremities au* >lill letained. 

Example, Scelntes un^uineNs\ I'ltz.; ^VvVo//'v Luiiuci. 
Dufii. ot Bibr. ; A?if'ins Hipf's, I.inii. 

Ikseription. — C'oppery or bronzed vellow on llie b.n k 
and upper part td’ the tail ; lateral pints of the bodv me}i^h ; 
os many rows of small black pom is m. irked with a wbilbli 
da''h in llio middle as there mo longiluilmal bands (»r 
‘‘Cules on the upper pail and side'.; all tlii^ lower iiarts 
gieyish. 

Lnralify.- Cape of Good Ilojio. 

SCENK-PAINTING. With respect to the stage of Ibe 
aiiliont t beat res very little is known, and oven that exceed- 
ingly indistinct, being founded not upon deseiipliim, but 
merely on incidental allii.-ions. Gi anting llieielbio lint the 
antionts omidoyed some kind of temporary stage dccoi alien 
suited to the subject of the piece, it is very (|uestionablo if 
it at all resembled our model n sceuciy. Indeed Ibe stronger 
presumption is that, it did not: wliilo iIk: width of ibeir 
stag(?s renders it ddllcuU to luulerstand how any bceno 
painted upon a single piece of canvass of sutneienl 
eouhl have been lot dowm, or rather drawn up, as il is sup- 
posed tho nulf^a were, or olherwioc changed dining llio 
lierfonnaiice ; il is quite certain that, however eoiilnved or 
executed, any kind of scenery hko that of our inodcru 
theatres could not have produci d ilie same degree of illu- 
sion. Tho very circumstanee of llio peiforiuance taking 
place in tho open air, and in daylight, rcnioves all doubt as 
to the great inferiiirily of scenic efi'ccl, especially when it is 
recollected that besides daylight Ihcre was sun.'.hiue also, 
consequently accidental shadows thrown from one .sido upon 
the stage and feoerio itself. In fact, without very strong posi- 
tive proof, we may very well be excused for quealioiung if 
thcixMvas aiiylliing approaching to scenic illubion and stage 
effect in the dramatic exhibitions of the aniionts. Such doubt 
is further greatly strengthened by our knowing that so 
far from showing any proficiency m linear and aciitil per- 
spective, in powerful cliiaioacuro, and in landscape com- 
position, nearly all the remains and specimens of antient 
painting betray great ignorance of or disregard to them, yet 
they are precisely tho.se branches of his art in which it is 
requisite Unit Iho scene-painter should be thorongjily 
skilled,, and those which are most osscntial to his subjects. 
Without a thorough knowledge of these branches it is im-* 
possible to produce any tolerable imitation of buildings or 
landscape views, which in fact comprise nearly the whole of 
the scene-painter's province. Resides all this, it is evident that 
so far from exacting truth-like imitation, the antients over- 
looked many gross inconsistencies upon their stage; their 
tragic and comic masks were grotesquely unnatural, while, 
by enlarging the actors* heads and faces, they must have 
had the cITcct of diminishing rather thaiyit nil increasing 
their apparent stature, giving them the proprtions of dwarfs 
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\vitli ]^t»j]lu:s. Oonsoi[\:('nUy. though \vc nvo very 

iuipeiTortly .ir*(]uiiiiiteil wiili tlie rilayfc performances ami 
ajtpuratus of the CJreok and Homan IhoatiV':. tho lutle that 
wo do kno.v is, as far ajs it goos, quite conolnsivc agaia^.t itny 
deorcc of solmiic illusion having boon reached. 

Witli the vise iiiul progress of seene-painling and stago- 
effoct in modern limes we are not rnucli bettor acquainted, 
since no spcciiULMis of early scenery have been preserved, 
and only scanty, casual, and fra::;m».ntary uoiivos relative to 
it have come d ivvn to us. From what is recorded of Hatdas- 
sari Penizzi’s [ PKurzzi] works of this class, and those of some 
other artists, it wouhl seem that scone-painting w is brought 
all at once to perfection a\) int the time of Leo X. Wc suspect 
however that tho»*e is some exaggeration in such accounts, 
for all cxcidlonce is comparative, and the sa ne degree of 
illusion Nvhich would now be thought not at all extraordinary 
would -have scorned quite magical to those ftccu*<tomed to 
very inferior attempts. (dA'ing to want of historical record 
and accurate dosoription, it, is also very doubtful whether 
any considerable improvement took place in tho gen *ral 
ccon miv of the stage and everythin » connecte I with scenic 
npp ir-itus. as anvU as in sccnc-p liiiung. Soni3 of Peruzzi's 
own designs for semes are said to be still in existence, and 
were thcro engraved copies of them, or had other chefs- 
d'uiiivre of the kind been so p.M'petuated and spread ahroa I, 
we *,hmild be able to decidL* where niw we can only doubt. 
Fiir much of his rcpnt itim with his contemporaries Inigo 
.hmes was indehti’d to tho fancy and talent he disjilaved 
11 tt merely as a sceric-p linri'r, hut in getting up pageants 
and 111 isqucv an 1 ]>] inning the dec I 'ali ms and michiiiery 
Tn* tU ‘11 Tli » descriptions h iw *vcr given of th^in are so 
qinmr, and 1» mihistic, tint th‘y intlier shiv Inwlihiral 
otli'Ts wmv' of Him* a Im’riiii*)!! to war Is hi n. than (‘onvince 
ns thnt.lmi.s hnii'clf appiMachei those scenic contrivances 
an I ♦•If' ’t' will' ll ln\i-‘ ^in ’o h’o i prodiicel In fact we 
h.ive Intlc moiv thin Iradilional report to depend upon, for 
tlio'O exists ni hi^to-y of the.ih-i<Ml piinting an I of the 
viirions improv,-m ••nts which have from time to time taken 
pKi'c m the d nMiMtims mil appiratus of the stage, 

( ).' this lust, and of the quan'ity of bidden machinery re- 
qniMie lor exoedition^ly (dunging the scenes, well as for 
eilhc.img nioiv r>nipK.\ displiys in pie les of we 

shall not hme sp vik, imt confine our r mi irks to the painted 
scenery alom*. H ‘ginning with what is teidinically tUeefro;)- 
as h mg the simplest of all, we have merely to remark 
I hat it is no ra irc than a picture or single painted surface let 
dow” by way of blind or curtain between tho acts, so as to 
cloM' up the op'^niug of the pro-a^’iiinm. As it generally 
(OMiinue^ to be used for an indelinito time— tho one at 
(Jovent Carden has been there ever since tho theatre was 
rehnilt (lsi)9)— the drop is mire carefully executed than 
bick scen 's, which, showy as they in iy be in cIToct, arc re- 
quire 1 only for a season, and are at a much greater distance | 
from the spjc.tators. As fir toi as pictirial effect and truth , 
of perspective are cmcernol, a drop shiws itself to tar 1 
izioatur advantage than oth'ir sciiiery, which is composed of i 
ddfirent pieces constituting what is called a set of scenes. 
Tiiose consist of the narrow upright pieces called $idfl itcmes 
or //;;■// gv, of the narrow horizontal ones {fuingi ng-so^ms or 
\ painted to imitate a sky or coiling, but cliieliy in- 
lcn led to screen tho space over tho stage), and of the b>ick 
Backs again are of two kinds, viz. rolling scenes, 
which arc let down from ab ivo, and which are ftirino I 
of two sliding scenes strained up.iii framing, like the wings, 
and maetin"; each other and uniting in the centre. Tuescare 
employed when what are termed prnnticahle scenes arc rc* 
<|aircd, that is, with doors, wind »ws, &c., which admit of 
being used as real doors, ; or else when there is occa- 
sion that the ‘flat* should siidrlenly open and discover an- 
other scene behind it. In addition to these, there are what 
termed open Hals, which are econes cut oat in places so 
that both the background is seen and the actors can pass* 
through them. Tney are commonly used for the repre- 
sentatioti of groves or forests, but sometimes for interiors 
with open arches. There are besides what are technicallv 
known. as pier.es, narrow scenes placed obliquely on one side 
of the stage when it is wanted to show a cottage or corner of 
a house, with a ‘jyractir.afde door in it. Lastly, there is set 
asit is termed, a sp:;ciQ3 of sta'je decoration very 
recently introduce I, where, instead oi the usual wings 
ranged one behind^ths other, there is a single scene on each 
side extending from front to back, so that the stage U o «n- 
pleCely enclosed. By this mjans am^re perfect represehta* 


tioii of a loom can be ol>laiiied than whore wings arc eln- 
ployc.cl. 

In fact sidc-acciie>, Tir wings can be regarded as luilc 
better than so many detached screens absoliilcly nccesMivy 
tp shut out from. view the space on each side ol the stage, 
since in themselves they rather detract from than at all aid 
illusion luideflect ; in ive especially in interiors, where wliai 
should represenr a continnous wall or surface on either hide 
IS broken into several picc.es, wliich arc besides placed p.nallel 
to the back scene or flat, instead of being at right angles to it. 

If the sconery be viewed exactly from the centre and from 
tho true perspective distance, the defect lluis occasioned is 
not very striking or offensive ; but if the spectator be m-ar 
to the stage, or jilju'ed on one side of tho limise, the whole 
bee lines m’V« dr less dl-»torlod, and tlio wings only miny 
disfoint(‘d frigineiits. so that all scenic illusion is destroyed, 
ami should the hack scene be at a considerable distance, no 
part of It will be* visible to Ihosc in llie boxes next tlfh pro^ 
sceniiim, but lOirely the range of wings on ono side and the 
gap.s between them. 

Scene-painting is executed in disti^nipto', that is, vvith 
colours inixol up with size, the de>iigu being first m i lc 
in a sketch, wliicli is accurately laid d3\vu to scale, an, I 
froai w'hich the p«‘rspective outliuos arc transferred tti the 
larger siirFac(\ In-jienl of b.’.giiniing with dea I col mriiig 
and tlion gradually w irking up his pi^rture, the artist piitN 
ill all his ftffecls at ou *.e ris m fresiM-paiiitin j;) — tho full 
lone of the lights and shadovs. finishing as hi pr >c<‘eds, and 
inircly retoucliiug lhjic parts aftcrwanls which ro(|UM ’0 ad- 
ditional depth or hrilliaii'^'y. In this kind of pimting, 
of oxccalion and strikingn.’ss of elf.vt aiv in lispens.ibb?, 
and nature mii;t be rather exaggerated than the coinrory ; 
at tho same time care musL be iakc i lest mere gaulmess 
be substituted for hrilluiiic-/ and ri*liric*>s. I‘'aither, as 
much of the costume of the piooo depends upon Inui, it is 
mi,>ortant . til it tho seen'’ painter should not only ho well 
skilled in ai’cliiteetniMl d-'lineati >n, hut a's) well informal 
as to the styles of dilV;rent e.mntries an I penols, so as ti 
avoid th)se errors an I aiiaclir«)msnn vvliieh are fre'|uent,ly 
com nittod, and which are s'jmetmi *.'< st> glaring that no 
beaii^v of c.xc'Ution can atone for them. 

Much of tile effect of scenery depends up*)n a skilful 
mode of lighting it : in which respect considerable improve - 
rnents have taken place of latii years, ami the light is now 
Occasionally thrown from above, as well as from tho sides ami 
the fool-lights. A var.cty of luiclianical contrivaimcs have 
also b.5)Ui brought to great perfection so as to imitate parli-^ 
cular effects fn tho ra^-it decc-plivii m inner, such as those ol 
in unliglii, where the mim breaks through the clouds and 
gleams upon water, &c., changes of tho .sk\^ from clear to 
s»loriny, or the c.intrary, the sudden glare of tire, 8cc. 

Taough looked ii[))ii as a very !»ub)rdiu it(i branch ol the 
} pictorial art, m my arti.'^ls of supjnor ability hive applied 
the nsclves to scene-iiaiiiiing. To the iimi'i-ol Beruzzi we 
in ly add those of Bibicni, H frvan U»iii, Loutherbourg, Lam- 
bert, R)oker, Gonzago, Qiiaglio [Quxoi.iol, Saiiquirico, 
Gropius, iStanfield, and H-iberts. 'riio fate ol tlie scene- 
painter liovevtsr rosemblos that of the aptor: splendid as 
iiis triumphs are, they arc of short duration; aft'jr a lime his 
works are suff ‘red to disappear completely ; nay, even wliiie 
they are before tji'j public, and excate admiratmii, it is not 
alvvays that the artist himself is thought of, or com''s in lor 
much- share of piM.ise. Yet, thmgli the porbirmau'^es ol .i 
j Garrick or a Si Id ms cannot ho perpetuated and h inied 
clnvn to postoritv, those of the scene-painter miy 1) a cor- 
tuin extent be preserved by eiigravnig ; and it not m.in\ , 
there are at least some prolnctions of the clas^, that will 
msrit to be so resfvied from oblivio i. Tliish.is iiidced oeija- 
sionally been done in other ountries; f'r inst uioc, a series 
of scenes paint»*d by.Sioquirico f >r tho La Scala theatre at 
Milan have been engraved and published, but we are not 
aware that anything of the kind by l£aj;li!*U artists has been 
given to tho world in that shape. 

SCKPA'CE/E. a small natural order of i»lants belonging 
to the rectembryo^e group of in(‘ompleto E^ogens. Inc, 
plants of this order are trees having alternate coriaceous 
leaves, with membranous stipules, which form the sea es o 
tho bud. The fliwers are diiBcious ; the m lies 
in catkins, the females in short axillary racemes, iiie caiyx 
is inferior. 4-5-6 leived, in one or two wh »i ls ; stamens 
with 2-celled anthers; ovary with ^ cclN, in each Of wbwh 
there are 2 ovules ; no style; stigini, with 2 ^7 

nate lobes or 4-rin;5ed ones j seeds single or 2, e^voloite 
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iiua succulent avil; embryo preen, in ibc axis of albumen. 
These plants arc allied to Cupuliferw and Betulttceaoin iheir 
amentaceous tlowers, but tlieir arillatf: albuminous seeds and 
dehiscent 2- celled peiicarp distinpuish ifiein froni these 
as well as any other orders to which they may seem to have 
relaliuii. They are natives of the tropical parts of Indirf. 
Tlie wood of one of the species, Leiminatachys Hoxbw'ghi^ 
or Kokra. is used in India for various economical purposes on 
account of its hardness. 

SCEPTIC (SKfTrriKoj;), oue vvho doubts, who deliberates, 
who circumspccls. Such is the primary meaning of the 
word, but like mo-r.t words it has been wrested from its 
primii’y sigiiificalUm by ignorance or prcjuiUcc, and is now, 
beyond its philosophicul meaning, used to express a dissen- 
ter from an established religion. In one sense it denotes a 
philosopher; for doubt is the first step in sciento; it is the 
refusal to take for granted any explanation of phenomena 
that may be offered, and the circumspection of the grounds 
and till til of this explanation. In common usage, Sceptic 
denotes, loosely enough, an atheist, deist, pantheist, See., or, 
more precisely, the bolder of any heterodox opinions. Com- 
mon usage is here, as is usually the case, wrong. To set 
the matter in its true light, we must remark that scepticism 
is simply doubt, wliile heterodoxy is disbelief; something 
mauifosLly distinct from doubt, w'hicli is a mete oscillation 
of the mind between opinions; the belief of thm moment 
passing into the contrary belief of the next; whereas disbe- 
lief is the belief in something contradictory. This hitter 
flefinitbjn of disbelief being new, wo will brietly endeavour 
to subsianliato it. Reid, and others of the Scotch schoid, 
class disbelief as an independent power of the mind, C(|ually 
with belief. We hold that the two arc one and the same 
power exercised on contrary opinions. Let us take a simple 
illiistiatioii : A bolieies that &Ir. Jones is in the ne.\t room ; 
H disbelieves it. Assent and dissent must here, as every- 
where, be rigidly demarcated from belief and disbelief. A 
believes, that is, from certain indications (having heard him 
speak, or seen him eiiicr) it i.s his firm conviction that Mr. 
Jones is in the next room. B dishelieves, that is, from cer- 
tain indications (having seen hitn go out, or fancying he 
saw him in the street, or knowing that he inu.st bo else- 
where) It is his firm conviction that Mr. Jones is not in 
the next room. Now it is evident that this denial is iden- 
tical with the belief that Mr. Jones lA elsewhere, and not m 
the room. If he had no belief \\\ his being elseivhere, how 
could he disbelieve his being in the room? Impossible. 
He might dissent from it from passion, for argument, or for 
the sake of deceiving others, but in liis own mind he could 
not disbelieve ; for belief is not voluntary; it is the irresist- 
ible result and conclusion of certain evidences or thoughts. 
But he might doubt hU being in the room. And what would 
be pas.sing in his mind then ? Why. a constant oscillation 
between evidence ami evidence. He might have heard 
Mr. Joiiea’s voice, or a voice he thought like it ; and he 
might have seen, orfancujd he saw, Mr. Jones in the street; 
hero the conllicting e\ idetice being pretty equal, his mind 
must oscillate, i.e. he doubts, lii this case he must either 
relinquish the subject altogether, or go into the next room 
to satisfy hiru'^elf ; for the mind cannot voraaiu passive; its 
C'Jsence and condition is activity, and if it once be placed 
in contact with a subject, it must lean to one side or the 
other. It must belieic a thing or disbelieve it ii.e. believe 
something el.se w'hich is contradictory), or must oscillate— 
one moment believing this thing, and the next believing 
another thing. If then this distinetion be borne in mind — 
if wo have rightly demarcateil doubt from disbelief— the 
eiToneous application of sceptic in common usage will bo 
obvious. An unbeliever and an infidel arc convertible 
forms in ordinary language ; but nothing can be more erro- 
neous. All unbeliever, in a positive sense, is tlio believer 
in some other religion, and as dogmatic in his belief as the 
most orthodox (and hence the early ChrUiians'werc culled 
atheists by the Greeks, because they disbelieved in their 
gods), and might turn round upon tho oiihudox believor 
with tho charge of unbelief in his religion. Thus a Mo- 
hammedan is an unbeliever to the Christians, and vice 
, versd. An Infidel, on the other hand, as the word implies, 
is one with no belief, a doubler, a sceptic. Tlie Infidel, 
when truly such, does not dissent because he believes somc- 
tbing else— not because he has a contrary faith— but be- 
cause ho cannot believe for any length of time eitljter the 
ono or the other; ho oscillates between themi This last is 
the. true sceptio; this he always remains; he doubts, he 


deliberates, be circnmspccts lo the last day of his eiiistcnce : 
as soon us ho ceases to doubt, deliberate, and circumspect, 
and takes up a distinct faith, his character as a sceptic 
vanishes; ho becomes a believer. When feoiisidering the 
great and awful subjects of religion or philosophy, the weak- 
ness of the human mind must ever keep it in this state of 
scepticism, when once it has renounced its faith in things 
higher than its own logic when once reason is set up as 
the standard, measure, and exponent of all things, the 
human being is lost in the shoreless sea of scepticism. 
Hence mathematicians and logicians have so often betMi 
sceptics when they have acknowledged no liighev souico of 
knowledge than their small 'discourse of reason, looking 
before and after.’ History affords many a saddening spec- 
tacle 

* Of poor hiirY'nmiy'fi nfAu'lfil 

ill Miin with ih’&titjy.' 

j la one senstj, there are few who arc not sceptics on cer- 
tain points; and oil the other hand, few who can properly 
be designated as sceptics; for lo deserve this they must 
continue in the state of doubt which admits of no iifiirtna- 
tioii. Most men begin, as was said of Descartes, in doubt- 
ing ever) thing, jin d end in believing everything. The feW 
who have consistently preserved the character of scei>lie 
have been among the most celebrated in tho history of plu- 
lo.sophy. [Scepticism.] 

SCEPTICISM (SiciiJ/tc), doubt, deliberation, circmn.^piM - 
tion. There are two significations to this word : the one 
denoting doubt of an explanation of plicnomeiia; the other 
the moro precise indication of a certain class of philosophi is 
who have continued sceptics, whose system of thouglil in its 
fundamental points ever remained hceplical. To this latter 
we alone direct ourselves. 

Socrates has been commonly called the founder of thw 
sect by the enunciation of his famous tenet,— all he knew 
was that he knew nothing. But this was more a liniitalioii 
of the confidence of the Dogmatists and Sophist.-, and a coii- 
fe.ssiou of the weakness of the human undor.staiiding, than 
any fundamental scepticism, such as was subseiiueiitly em- 
braced by Pyrrho and others; for though Socrate.s, more 
occupiod w'lth pulling down than building up, advanced few 
speculative opinions of bis own, yet we agree with Schleier- 
maeher in awarding to him the merit of having first posited 
the true idea of science (as the intercommunion of dialec- 
tics, physic.s, and ethics); and tbi.s one positive principle in 
his pliilosophy is sufficient alone lo demarcate him from the 
scepiics. As well might Bacon be accused of scepticism, 
his position in the ‘History of Philosophy* being very 
similar to that of Socrates. How ditfereut this is from the 
scepticism of Pyrrho, 

* wild woultl not with n peremptory tono 

A'fsert lliH nuiiu upi»ii hii» f.ici> his u\> ii,* 

and whose whole philosopliy consisted in u suspension of 
judgment, or periietual negation [Pyrrho], may bo s-^en by 
a comparison with some definitions of scepticism by the phi- 
losophers themselves. Sextus Empiricus, the histoiian of 
the sect, defines it as ‘the power ifevapic) of opposing in 
all iheir contradiction the sensuous representatums and the 
conceptions of the mind (^aivofttva rt #cai I'oovpfva), and 
thus to induco perfect su.speiisiou of judgment’ {^ex(us 
Emp. Pyrrho. Bypot., i. I, 4); and Carneades denied the pos- 
sibility of real knowledge of anything from the twofold rela- 
tion of the representulion (image idea, ^avTaaxn) to the 
object (r^ (pavraerov), and to the mind (« xpaeratnovfitvor), as 
the mind had no criterion of the truth: , all that rouM he 
affirmed was mere probability (rA ndaiw). iEncsidemus 
defines it. as the recollection of opinions from tho testimony 
of the senses or oilier evidence, by which means one dogma 
was opposed to another, and upon comparison oil found use- 
less and confuted. iBwlieVtinstU. Philos., ii., c. 14. ^ 7.) 
From the fallaciousness of sense, thediffercno.es of sensuous 
perceptions in (Jifferent orgapizalions, the weakness of un- 
derstanding, and the impossibility of diving beneath the 
appearances to the real causes of things, the sceptics do- 
* duced a s^tom of indifference which became equally diffi- 
cult to accept or refute. They maintained that every pro- 
position requires a prior proposition to support it, and so on 
ad infimiuni; or else it assumes sumo axiom which cannot 
be proved, and is to be taken for granted without demon- 
stration* and consequently may be denied with the same 
force with which it is assumed. Further, that nothing cua 
be known by means of itself, nor by means of something else,, 
whilst that other remaina unknown; and tha( other must 
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ftilhor bo unknown or known by means of somctbing else, 

^sonn ad infinitum, (Sextus Emp., i. li.) This last is 
pmely subtle, and in itself is irresistible ; but as Kunt 
bundly remarked, there is this fundamental (law in ab- 
solute scepticism; ‘that it gives out everything for appear- 
ance, It therefore distingui^ies appearance from truth, 
and of course must have a mark of distinction ; conse- 
quently presupposes a knowledge of the truth, thus contra* 
dieting itself/ The careful avoidance of any expression 
savouring of c!erlainty — the using of the term seems for is — 
which was adopted by this sect, lias been inimitably ridi- 
culed with all his wit and vivacity .by Moli^ie {Mariage 
Force, act i., sc\ 8) ; and indeed a system so unsatisfactory 
never could and never has taken much root except in minds 
of a very peculiar and indolent nalnrc. The abnegation 
of man’s proudest faculty, reason, the perpetual indecision 
on every point, so little accords with the fertile and prodi- 
gious activity and creative power of the mind, that the real 
prolossors of scepticism have been universally indolent, 
easy matured, sensual men, with whom ilie specuTali\e 
doubting ,was stimulus enougli. Morhoff iPotyhistor, ii.. 
Ill); i., c/fi, and 1. ii., c. ix.) gives an account of all the scep^ 
tiial writers in his dull laborious way; Brucker and Enlield 
{Ihst. of IVtilos., i., b. li., c. U>)givc a more detailed account 
of their tenets. [Byruho.] 

Of modern scepticism it is remarkable that it differs little 
from the anticiit, and lluil whatever strides pliilosophy may 
have taken in other di3partmtjnt.s, it has made little or none 
in that of doubt. The same clenching subtle ^irguments 
oeciiired to aTlicDotetus as to a Hume. However we will 
pniceed to give a brief histoiical account of the attempts 
made to revive it. 

Sanchez, a Portuguese physician, published in 1581 a 
treatise entith-d ‘Do multuin iiubili ot primit iiniversali 
Seienlia quod luliil scitiir’ (ou the excellent and first uiii- 
\<‘isal .scioricc that nothing* is known), a rare and extraor- 
dinuiy work, contaiiiiiig the leading arguments of the 
sceptics propounded in an extravagant manner^ but after 
many sweeping asserlions on the impossibility of all science, 
he at last admits the possibility of truth, and hints very 
pliniily that he himself has attained it. It is im evidence of 
the restless spirit of the times and the growing servility to the 
uulhority of Aristotle and his followers. But notwiinstand- 
ing his natural conOdence in his own exclusive per.ccption 
of Irulh, Sunoliez was a real sceptic. Jerom licrnhaym,^ 
an abbot of Prague, on the other hand, who wrote a work 
‘ De Typho (lenens Huiii.'ini* (on the vain glory of human 
nature), in which he endeavours to expose the falsehood, 
presumption, and uncertainly of human science, is to be 
diijtiiiguislied from Sanchez and the Pyrrhoiiists ; he was a 
])ftCiiclo-secptic, and his evident design was to depreciate 
iiuman learnmg .as inimical to divine wisdom, and to lead 
men wholly to rely upon religious faith. 

Of a similar tendency i.s the celebrated work of Bishop 
lluet (‘ Essai sur la Faiblesse de I’Esprit humain’), in winch, 
after exhibiting the principal points of the sceptic philoso- 
phy as given in Sextus Empiricus to prove the insufTicicncy 
of human knowledge, be tails back upon the consequent 
necessity of retiring within faith and being content with it 
«So palpable is the pretence of his scepticihiu, that besides 
being a devout and learned bishop, he was the author of 
* i)omonstratio EvangeHca.' Yet with singular inconsis- 
tency ho addressed this demonstration to the very under- 
standing which he had bo triuinphanlly assorted could not 
attain truth. 

Bayle is, os Cousin remarks, the ideal of sceptics. 
[Bayi.e.} , ‘ ' 

Glanvill, whose * Scepsis Sciontiflea, or Confest Igno- 
rance the way to Science,’ 'ha-s hardly,* says HalUiin, ‘ been 
seen by six living pei^ons^'CHalhim, Lit. of Unrope, iv,), is 
the systematic sceptic ef the seventeenth century, and as bis 
work is altogether « euWosity from Iho rarity of its notice, 
the extraordinary nature of its contents, and from its author 
having been a clergyman aiwrtnfember of the Royal Society, 
and from his having one your afterirards published a book in 
favour of witchcraft, we shall take a rapid view of its con- 
tents. After surveying our ignorance in general and in 
particular, be begins chap. lx. With these remarkable passage.s 
— ‘ The disease of our Intellectuals is tod great not to be its 
own evidence ; and they that feel it not, are lifot less sick, but 
stupidly so. The weakness of liitman understondihg all will 
confess, yet the confidence of most in their own reasonings 
practically disowns it; and it is easier to persuade them 


from other lapses limn their own ; so that while all coniplaiM 
pf our ignorance and error, e\ery one (‘Xernpts hnn^edf.’ 

‘All opinions have their tiiilh, and all huM! \\hut is not so; 
and tosuy all avelrue^uid none, no ahMiidity.’. . . -'rvutli 
is never single; to know one will require theknovNUdjui of 
many.’ . . . ‘ Thus is truth relativpy and httle ci)ni.i(h*rahhi 
can bo obtained by catches. The painter cannot imMs<-rilu- 
a face upon a transient view; it require^* the inlonnatuin o( 
a fixed and observant eye ; and before wo can n ach an t ;j. t 
sight of truth's nnifoim perfections, tliis imruifrif, 

our life, is gone. So that we see llio face of iniih hut a. \m’ 
do one another's when we walk the streets, in n (uieU vs 
pass-by; and the most diligent ohrervers \iew hut tlu' 
side of the hangings, the right one is on the other side of iho 
grave,’ These passages give u much liettor idea of (Il.ni- 
viirs style, illustration, and fliouglit, than the laiwlom 
passages quoted by llallani. He continues to examine the 
cailses of our ignorance, which ho places in ‘the nn[K)s!ur* n . 
and deceits of our senses,’ chup.x., and well observes, ‘Thus 
our reabons honig innoculalcd on the sen. so, will retain a 
relish of the stock they grew on ; and if wo would endeiiNonr 
after an unmixed knowlodge, wo must unlive ouv Ihimor 
lives, and undo in the day of our more advanced under- 
standings what wo had spun in the nig/ttmaro of ovir igno- 
rance.’ Chap. XI. contains illustrations of the.-( deception^. 
Chap. xii. another illustration, ‘ wliicli is tlio traii.'.laiiiig the 
idea of our pu>sions to things williDiil ns.’ Chap. mu', to 
x\i. on the fallacies of the understanding, how piodurerl. 
Chap. xvii. to x.xii. directed against Aristotelians. In ch.ip. 
xxiii.'wc have a forethought of Humo's doc.tiincof eaiisa- 
lion. ‘All knowledge oC caifsrs is dediivtire, for wo know 
none by simple intuition, but through the inedi.il'iuii of 
their cflects. So that we cannot coiicludo anything tube 
the cause of another but fiom its continual .aironipanyitig it ; 
for the causality itself is insensible^* lie furihcr nuii mains 
that there is no demonstratum hut where the conlraiy is 
impossible, and that we can scarce condude so of aii) thing ; 
and observes, in the spirit of Kant, ‘Our demonstrations anj 
fewied upon principle.s of ouv oren, not universal mttnre* 
Causes he dodarcs, in cliiip.xxi., are ‘the alphabet of nature 
and science, and we cannot' read wit lion t them;’ and yet 
these causes w'c cannot know, ‘as wc know nothing but 
efiects, and those by our senses.* ‘ Causes are so omniciMed 
that we cannot know any without knowing all, and tins is 
omniscience. ' From the above brief acco^lp; of a work little 
known, it will bo .seen mat its neglect has’bceii undeseived, 
and that it is one ol the must striking which belongs to (lie 
school. Brucker does not mention it, nor docs Enliehk 

Bishop Berkeley, so commonly dnssed with the pliiU)'?o- 
phical sceplicsi upon tliat iniM*onccplion of the tcimwc 
I have before adverted to, is to he regarded simply as a be- 
liever in another .sy.steni of philo'-upliy from that nsnally 
I accepted. Ho denied the existence of an exleninl 
[Beukf:lkv.] Ills belief was in idealism. But although li(‘ 
tn hi.s own person was not a sceptic, }et the iriChistibh* con- 
sequence of Ills system was an ahsolule sceiiiicibin, wlndi 
Hume failed not to i»erceive. The question of an exteriiMl 
world is in itself a matter of indiftereiice. Wo are so con- 
stituted as to he alfected in the same way as if it had iln^ 
external reality; it is X\\e mendacity of coosrioumos, Ilur 
uncond'ftional scepticism which must result from ‘toeing the 
very lounda lion-stone of our intellect (con>ciousne.-.«») iliii^ 
built upon sand, that fixes ilio importance of the qucslinn. 

Ilumo was the greatest aqd the legitimate sceptic of the 
eighteenth century. His was genuine P}rrhonism. llo 
attacked the very foundations of our knowledge? by conti-ii' t- 
iiig with them their self-contradictions. ‘The tnUh is,* 
observes Dugald Stewart, ‘ that whereas Boikek‘y w.ss .sin- 
cerely and bond fdean idealist, Hume’s leading object was 
plainly to incuhsite U7iirersal scepticism. In tins respect 
the real scope of hia arguments has, 1 think, hoeri misunder- 
stood by most if not by all his opponents. It evidently w.'.s 
not, as they seem to have suppobod, to oxali icasoning m 
preference to our instinctive principles of belief, hut by 
illustrating the contradictory conclusions to which our dif- 
ferent faculties lead, to involve the whole subject iiriJu! 
same suspicious darkness, and to set their evidcin o a^ido 
as good for nothing.’ {Ussays, ii., c. 1.) Flume ;\ccei»ted 
Berkeley’s arguments in disproof of external reality, but he 
went still farther; after denying a substantire ten Id (con- 
sciousness bo-ing coiioorncd only with idoa.s or icjircbcnlii- 
lions), ho denied on the same ground a subs/anlive mind. 
For, ho atkS) as wo know but inipics..sioiis and ideas, how 
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can we know that tlicve ia anything morn Ihian these? 
These arc the buhstance and limit of imr knowledge. The 
mind ilsclf has no dislineU energetic^ existence 
— It IS bill a surcemon of ulms. This is the doctrine ex- 
pounded liyThcntclus the Sophist, in i*lato : ‘There can 
1)0 nothing true, nothing cxistutu, distinct from the mind s 
own perce])tions ’ {ra tjtftivofnva iKtiffri^ ravra Kaiilvai), In 
trniU the Uhsumplion of an external roaljiy upon any 
grounds hitherto proposed is gratuitous and questionable. 
In the fact of perception it is assumed that there is— 1, the 
coMS('iowsm,‘5s ; and, 2, the exciting external cause. But 
n]»on a patient and rigid interrogation of consciousness, all 
wo find in ii. as a fact, i.s a change in our .stqle of hcMig; 
beyond this no other element is 4 */rew, hut assumrcL Now 
the question can never be — whether wcare cou.'^cious of a 
ohaiigo of heing Ojiiice change is (lie condition of conscious- 
ness, and the individual consciousness is proof of il.self), hut 
wliethei*. as the sceptic requires to know, we have or cun 
hn\e rtiii knoirM^c* or conscumaness this external ex- 
citing cuuse 1.1 itaelf. . This We must give up. It being 
adniiitfd lliatwc are innuenced by externals mediately (/.c. 
in ?r}iresrntatio?i). therofore our consciousness is of the 
not of the ohjoctft themsefees. All lha) we really know 
is our own coiisciousness—our chiiiigeof being— but we re- 
main Ignorant wheihor that ehiingo proceed fiom an nrolu- 
lion n/ hfiin^ 7/.>v7/', or from the correlation of being and an 
exlcriial object. Th(3 roaHoiiings of Koid, Stewart, Brown. 
Sic. against lliis docliine aie most puerile. Stewart alone 
seems to have comprehended it iii .some of its aspects, but 
he nowhere fairly exposes) and refute.- it. If llurnc is to be 
refuted, it in UKi ho, ns Kanl plainl> .‘‘aw, b) a reconsidoialion 
of the very elements of per<-eptiun, and an iiivt‘htigutioii of 
the received doctrine;, which Hume, assuming asestabli-hod, 
employed ns first principles. Tliis was the work of Kant. 
Since the tune of Hume there hahboeii iioU:gitiinale sceptic. 

SOliPTRK, from llie Greek shrpirun a siatr, 

or rod, cariiedhy princes as the ensign of judicial i\iid sove- 
reign pxiwer : whence in Homer it i> uccoimled saered, and 
the most solemn oath.^ .sworn by it. The reader who desires 
to know (he diflereiit fornix, in wliich the sceptre is repio- i 
seiiUid upon imtieni corns may consult ll.i&clie’s ‘ Lexicon 
Jtci Nummaiiie,’ v. Srnjiirum. Le (luidre lolls us (‘Nou- 
vellc Histoiie do France,’ &vo., Paris, 1719, tom, ii., p, 116) 
that with the kj^s of France of the first race the sceptre 
was a golden voMt^ tall as the king himself. The sceptre, 
as an ensign of royalty, ia of greater antiquity than the 
crown. ' * 

SCIIAFFHAUSEN iSrJiuff'houn>^ in French), one of the 
cimtons of the Swiss confederation, U biluatod north of the 
JHnne, and i.s bounded on the north, oast, and west by the 
erund'ducliy of Baden, and on the aoulh by the cantons of 
J hurgau and Zurich, from which it is j-oparated by the 
Rhino. iL is one of the smaller eaiUons of Svvifzorhuid ; 
the area Ls computed at lo3 Englibli square miles, and the 
p.'itiulalion, by the (.eii’susof IS'M.was o2,2Cb. The people pro- 
fess I lie Ref.irmed religion. The language of the country i.s 
a dialect of the German, icserahling that of Suabia. The sur- 
f.ice of the canton ib hilly, and the soil is mostly ealoareoub. 
The general slope of the v;illcy;s l^ southwards towards the 
Rhine, vvlnch diains the whole country. Agriculture consti- 
tutes the chief occupation of the people ; the country juoduiccs 
corn, wine, thix, iiemp, and fruits, especially chernes. The 
climate is mild, compared with other parts of Switzerland. 
Tlu‘ manuliu ture.s consist of leather, steel, cotton-spinning, 
and diytillnig of kirschwasser. The canton has iron minos, 
from which about 30,000 hundredweight of iron is yearly' 
extracted. Most of the ore is smelled in the furiiaee.s of 
L iufeii near the fall of the Rhine. 

The canton is divided into six districts: $lchaiTlmuscn, 
Riein, ’'inayngen. Neunkircli, Unterlmllau, andSc'hlcitheim.' 
Tile nily towns of the canton m e SehafTlmusen, StLM'n, and 
Neunkirch, but there are infiny villages and hamlets. The' 
government Was formerly like that cif most SwiSs cantons, 
that 1 . to say, the citizens of the head town were the IcgLs- 
lutoi-, and the country population was suhicct to them ; but 
by the new consiitiUiOu of 1831 the democratic principle 
has hc*‘oine established. 

All Ciiizcns of the canton who are twenty years of ago are 
(doctors. Paupers, bankrupts, and criminals are deprived 
of tlie franchise. Foieigners who purchase the bourgeoisie, 
or freedom of one of the communes of the canton, become 
entitled lii the elective franchise after five years. Tlie legts- 
lalivo body, called tho' great council, consists of seventy- 


eight tnomhci;s. The town of SchafThausen returns eighteen 
deputies, one for every 3Sl souls, nnd the rest of the caits 
reluriw sixty, at the rato of one for every 423 .souls. 

IS the only privilege which the town still retains. Cai?^ 
dates for seats in the great council must be electors, and 
lvveiity-(ivo years of age. Father and son, or two brollicr.-, 
cannot sit together in the council. The little council, or 
executive, consists of,^inc membei-s chosen by the great 
council; the members must be at least thirty yours of aye. 
The president of the little council is styled burgimi aster. 
Both the great and litild council aie renewed every four 
years. 

The revenues of tho canton amount to l.*)l>,fc00 tlurins, 
derived from an income tax, a house (ax, patents, the mo- 
nopoly of salt, W'hich belongs to government, a^ well as the 
cantonal forests. 

The town of Schaffhausen is built on the side of a liill 
sloping to the bank of the Rhine, and Is about 1200 Icot above 
the sea. It is surrounded by walls flunked with towers, and 
has a fort, tlve vaults of which are bomb-proof. The i^lrcct;. 
aie irregular, and most of the liouscs are old looking, Iml 
many are modern and handsome. The most lemmkublc 
builciings arc the cathedral, the church of St. John, the 
town-liouso, and •'tl'.c arsenal. Schairiiau-cn ha> a college 
with ten professors, a gymnasium, several elt incut ar> 
schools, and an orphan asvlimi. The town library has be- 
conic possessed of the library of John Miiller, the hi-slormn 
of SwitzerUind. There is a society for tlie cncouiagemcnt 
of agriculUirc, a Bible Society, and a )Socicty of Bciu ficeiicc, 
which has founded a savings’-bank. Thcic arc at ScbalV- 
haiisoii several mevcantile linns wlio do coiisidciabb' biiM- 
no.ss, especially in colonial arfi(dcs. which aic intioducofl 
fiom Germany. The population is about fisiiO. Tl.a cu- 
rious bridge of one arch, of 360 feet span, vv;as dc.-tro)cd by 
the Frencli in 1799, and has been replaced by a couimoii 
wooden bridge. 

jSchatfhausen tvas originally a hnmhH of boatmen, and a 
phme for unloading the goods which cann; down fiom the 
lake of Constance by the Rhine, the boal.s being obliged to 
stop here on account of the falls in the nver below tJic rv.vvii. 
and hence its name ‘Scapha.’ In tlio clovonlli century 
a large monastery being built in llie iieiglibourhobd, a town 
afterwards grew around it, and m ine ibiiteeiuh ceniuiy 
it was- walled," and obtained the rank of an inq err.d 
town. In 1330 it came into the possession of the iJousij of 
Austria, but in tlic fifteenth cmitury it rocovcied it.s inde- 
pendence, and allied itself to'thc. Sw is.s (jantoiis; ami in 
1501 it was received as a rnemhurof the Confederation, 

The small town of Stein, which is situated at tho outlet 
of the Rhine from the Unler.see, or h)w or lake of Constance, 
ha.s a handsome bridge over the Uhiiio, and some remark- 
able old buildings. ll carries on a considerable! I ado in wine. 
Neunkircli is a Mnall vvullcd town, with J2ii0 inliabitaiif-. 

SCHALCKEN, GODFREY, was born at Don, m ic i;? 
Ilis father, W’ho was rector of the colluge in that town, in- 
louded him for one of the learned profbs-ions ; hut ruiding 
that be had a decided inclination to painting, ho placed him 
under Solomon van Iloogstratcii. IR was afterwaKN fur 
several years a pupil of Gerard Douw, vvliosc style and 
manner "of handling he very, successfully imitated in .small 
pictures of domestic 8cene.s, chielly represented by candle- 
ligbt. After leaving Douw, he altempted to elevate his 
slvlc by studying the work's of Rembrandt, but finding 
]iiin.self uncjqiial to the task, he retuyned to his original 
manner, and bis pictures were eagerly bought. He pinnit d 
in a Variety of manners, but he w as most eminently successful 
in candlelight pieces- ' ' 

SotaidlSnghsh gentlemen encouraged him to visit Eng- 
land, whdrq he mot with great success, till ho aiiompied 
portraits on a large scale, in wdiich lie proved so inferior to 
Kiicllar, that he injured his reputation ; hdf boppib' bo soon 
became ipensibla of- his error, and' again painted on a small 
v^eale; It is to be regretted that though in his pencilling he i.s 
almost equal to MierUorVandci werf. he is often incorrtj^ in 
bis dra,Wingpf (he figure, and he also appears to liavc copied 
nature precisely aa lie saw' ik without attempting even to 
give a graceful air to bis subjects; hence in his portraits of 
women hc^wus not so successful asjn those of mt»n. .The 
subjects of his male pictures are well composecl. On 
leaving England, be retived loa the Haguo> where he prac- 
tised with great success. liU, his death m There arc 

three capital pictures by ibis artist in the collection of bis 
late majesty Georgs IV. 
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SCIIAT2, GEOliGE, born at Gotha, November 1, 
1 703, was a German writer deservedly calecuied in liU day 
Ijoili as an original writer and a critic. Ijeiti" of a delicate 
con^tilulioii, be prefened books to the society and amuse- 
ments of other bo)s of his ugu; but aitltough devoted to 
ivadm^, and to a spe^des of it seldom taken up by the 
he could not submit to formal study. Ho there- 
fore gamed little by his re.sidence at itic utiiversily of Jena, 
wlnue It was intended he should appfy himself to jurispru- 
deiKo, hut ho occupied himself with Italian literature and 
poetry: and planned a translation of^Tasso, and anuiherof 
Alan hiavelli's ‘History of I'lurence,' whic.h last he after- 
wards nearly Ciunplcted. The death of his father left him 
ai liberty to return to Gotha, whore he thenceforth almost 
coiiimually resided. ITo now set about diligently studying 
.nlruosi eveiy European language and literalure, in ord«5r to 
become acquainted witli their character and with the best 
wiilers and the tdiief produclions inThem. By thiii moans 
bi.‘ acquired no loss’ valuable than extensive stores of reading, 
which enabled him to supply a .nuiiiber of oxoellent es:5a}s 
and papcis to ditlVvent literary journals, includingthu.se on 
hh cilhi and Camoens, in the supplement to Sulzer's * Tbeorie 
(h r Scliimeu Kuristo.’ While his mure finished pieces of 
cj.iicisin of that kind possess a permanent interest,, his 
‘ M mows' on the productions of the day weie ciilcululed to 
soi\c the cause of good taste, and generally displaced 
talfUl, .-hicwd/ieas, and humour, that, if einplojcd on less 
t\ig!ii\e subjects, woubl hti\e earned a very high reputation 
f '. Ibe writer. 

111 '? liiiyiual pioductious are not many, ntdtlior do they 
!)' l(.ng to the highest species of poet v\. Ne\eitheless in 
Ii.^ pioM* fahlcrt ho IS second only to Iv'ssing, while in his 
smihuIs and madrigals he sliovvs liimself rather the rival 
than the imilalor of IVlraich. Many of Ins minor piecc.s 
are mdet d mere Inlles hut are dislinguished by that capti- 
\'it'ng charm of manner which frequently coiifttitiites 
almo-i the sole difTcn'iice between prosy rhynwngand highly 
w, ought pootiy. dluit he should have executed cumpiira- 
iM'j’y so hi tie, ulnlo gifiod w'lth powers to excel, ceases to 
lie matter of a^tumshiuont or reproach, when it is con- 
■i I. Med that lie died in his I hirtV' second year, March 
J'/'ia. 

sen AUENRUlUr is a province of the electorate of 
11 w'/ju h is entirely detached from the rest of 

Ihe lenibw), a'».l is Mlmiled between 60' and .62® 36' N. 
bn., .'ind hot vvei'ii ‘)® 1.6' and 0"^ 33' E. long. It is bounded 
(Ml iho norih-ea.st and south by llanovor, on the south-west 
'y J.ip)H* Delmold and ^^ cstphalia, and on the west by 
Schauenbiirg-Lippe : 1 lie area is 1 U'J square miles. The sur- 
fice IS uiuluhiiing, but there arc. some e.Mensivo plains. The 
f- 'il is light, and on the banks of the We.scr very ferlilc. 
'i'ho Su'niol inounlniii in the cant, the Ueuster on the north- 
east, and the Iliickcberg on the west, are calcareous moun- 
tains of 110 great elevation, all elotlicd with line forests. The 
Wescr IloWb through a consklerablo part of the province, 
and all the smaller .streams arc its tnbutarie.s, either directly 
or indirectly, b) means of the Leina. The climate is teiii- 
pcraie, railier dry than damp, resCMiiblmg tliat of West- 
phalia. The parts adjacent to llie Wescr produce corn, 
i*'pi'cially wc, barley, and oats, in abiindauce, and a oonsi- 
derable (|uanlity is exported. The inhabitants raise potatoes, 
and nil kinds of culinary ve;;etable 9 , flax, and rapesecd. 
'J'hc fore.sts arc 75,001) acics in extent, and. furnish timber 
foL liome consumption and for exportation. There is excel- 
lent pasturage and a fine breed of cattle. Doniestie ani- 
mals, game, and fish are not abundant. The minerals are 
salt, Ijipestone, and coabs, which are the best in all this part 
of Gmnany. Properly speaking, therc\ arc no manufac- 
lurcH. The province has its own separate government. The 
liopulation is about 20,000 Lutherans and 2000 Calvinists, 
hoiwceu 200 and .100 .Tews^ and a few Homan Calhohcs. 
Tlic chief place is Rmteln, a tolerably wdl-bnilt town upon 
the Weser, over which llicre U a bridge of boats, and which 
Id here joined by the Exter. It lies iii a pleasant country, 
has one gymnasium, one ' Lutheran and one Calvinist 
clmich, an old ca.<llc, and 3200 inhabitants. 

ISCIIA tJENBURG-LIPPE. Tins principality is some- 
times called Scbailmbi^i||^Lippe, which, though used occa- 
sionally in onicial docoraents, is stated by Hassel to be 
incorrect. It eonsisis, I, of a portion of the county of 
Sebammburg, between 52® 1 1' ntid 5‘i® 30' N. lat,, and bO- 
lwc«*n 9® and 9® 25' E. long. ; it is bounded on the north 
and iiorth-eiist by Uie Hanoverian province of Calenburg, 


on tho ca.st and soutb-ea.st by the Ulssisiu province of 
Bcluiuciihurg, and on the .soiilh-west and wc^i by Uio Prus- 
sian province of Westflmlia ; and 2, of a pnri of ih<‘ ci unty 
of Lippe, namely, the bailiwicks of Blomheri; atul AImm - 
dissen. The area L 210 square miles. The principiduy 
contains a lew small aiyeams. The face of tlio ciuinu) 
partly level, and partly mountainous, esjHJc.ullY on the smiih- 
east, where the Biickeberg, a wooded mountaiivchiiiu, 
enters il. Thu country produces abundance of corn, pul^p^ 
flax, hemp, rapesecd, poUUoes, and fruit. The iiimk laK 
are coals, salt, gypsum, limestone and gov)d biulding-sf,.ne. 
There is a good breed of cattle. Tlieic :ue no manufocluii .'i, 
but the coqntry-iKjople spin .some jiirn, and weave iincn for 
their own use. The population of l!ie princMpality is 21.iitU) 
Luiherau.s, 3601) Calvinists, and about H)0 Roman Caibolic«. 
The revenues are’ abo it 2l,U0(i/, sterling, cliiclty arising 
from the domains^ the taxc.9 being modcMate. There are 
.no debts, for on the close of the As.sembly of (he EslaU s, m 
1818, the prineo undertook to pay from his private piopeiiy 
the debts, which amounted to above 2U,00ti/. sterling. lie 
also contributes one-tenth to all exlvaordiniiiy contributions, 
both in money and kind, in j)eace and war. llis Inglmcss, 
as a member of the German conCedotation, has one vote m 
eonjunettbn with Ilohcnzollcrn and some other pnncLa in 
the .'elect council, and one vole of Ins own .n the fell 
council. Tho contingLMit to llio army of the tJonfedoration 
is 20 to men. 

BiicKKnuRtt, the capital, is n well built town, sitr.afiil ,,t 
the Iviot of the Haiz mountains, on tho bunks of a small 
stream called the Auc. Il contains a paliuc, tho residence 
of the prince, formerly smrouiicled with rau\|)aris, v. Incli are 
now converted into public promenades and gardens. There 
are in the town one Lnilieran and one Calvinist chuicli, a 
gvinnu-siuin, 300 well bmlt. liousc.s, and 2000 inliabiHiil.s. 
■■'SClIAUMBUIUi. SCHAUMBURG-LIPPK. ^Sch.vl- 
E nr Ku, Sen A u e Ni)ruc,-l.,i i»i*k. 1 
SGllEELE, CHARLES WILLIAM, ;m illuMriiMs 
chemist, wlio w as born at Stral^iuid in Poinei.mui, in J^e- 
eomber, 1712, where his faiberuasa Iradcsinaii. He was 
edncaled first in a ])n\ale aeadoriiy iii hi.s nafivi- town, and 
ufttM wards in a public schtiol. Having a dev no to study 
pharmacy, he was apprenticed to an apoihecarv at. Glhtim- 
hiirg, with vvliom he remained eight yeais, duuiig which 
period he ai^qhired much valuable c.hemu al intbrniation. 
In 1773 he removLMl to Hp^al, where he liecaiiic aeqnainti d 
with Bergman, who beeame bis friend and palrcn, and 
Seheele’s pubhcalieu entitled ‘ ChiMUieul OLsei vution-* and 
E.vperiments on Air ami Fire’ is prelaeed by ;iii iMirodiio- 
lion from the pen of Bergman. Ob.vervmg that liic could 
not he maintained witlnmt the presence of air. JSclncIe 
turned bis attention to it^anulyM»; and lie found that vvliat 
was then called liver of sulphur and some oilier suhslanccs 
•iceasioned u diminution of iliealmosphorieair to wliu h tlnw 
vv<Mo c.xposed, to about fonr-fifllis of its original volmoe. 
He afterwards obtained ox\gen ^.is, or, as he called n, ,,v/- 
■pt/ real air, hy deeomposing nitilc acid, and hy oilier pio- 
cesses; and he showed that this air was totally ah.soihabl-' 
by liver of .sulphur, and that upon adding us much of tl.is 
gas to the residuum of the air winch had been acted uj on 
by liver of sulphur as had been absorbed liy ii, alinosplu. i ic 
air was reproduced. He found that. Uie llaine of liurinng 
hydrogen gas produced a smiilar diminution in the bulk of 
the aii* to that occasioned by the action of liver of .sulphur. 

It will he Ob'-eived that, like Piicsiley, be divcovei. d 
oxygen gas ; and though not so early, yet, as Pneviley huu- 
.seif admits, wiilioul any knowledge of what lie h.iU pjo- 
viously aclueved. 

Anotlicr nnd most important discovery which we owe to 
Ihe labours of Schcele, is tlie eletyieiilary gaseous IumU iu'W 
culled cddoritic, but by him namcil dephh gisiicaii d maro.e 
acid. If wc siib.stilute, .as ha.s been very CiMiniMuily <loue, ' 
hydrogen f?ir plilogislon, the views of the di.-.cmoicr will ! c, 
peifccily intclligih’o and (juilc. correct; for it e. nowv^ll 
know'll ilmt when hydrogen is ahsti acted from marine ino'v 
called hydrochloric) acid, chlonnc is obtained; and on tlio 
contrary,’ when hydz'ugcu is combined with eliloriiie, m.ir.i.c 
acbl is produced. - 

One of S'cbeele‘.s fir'll discoveries was that of tart n ic i*vi I, 
and lie pointed out the mode of preparation, and tJuN 'yili 
slight alterations, is still adopted: thi.s was in I7/(*, and m 
llio following year hi .9 paper on lluoric acid aj.pc.iiod in the 
Memoirs of the Stockholm Academy. Hint liral crroncou sly 
£»uppused that the silica which he obtained lu llie operation 
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of prcparitig tl^is acid^was a compound of fluoric ‘acid and 
Mater; but when the inaccuracy of lliis opinion was proved 
b} Ollier ex\)criments. lie gave it up.** , 

In 1771 his oxpcviinenU in manganese appeared in the 
MetrioirB abovo mentioned* and it was during bis re.searcberf 
on this metal that he discovered two bodies not previously 
known, namely, chlorine, already uieiitiouod, and tbc earthy 
substance barytes. 

In the following year he proposed auev.* method of pre- 
Xuwing benzoic acid, and also published an essay bn arsenic 
and its acid ; and a few years afterwards he made known the 
preparation of aibcniio of copper, since largely employed as 
a pigment under the name of Schccle's or mineral green. 
Ill ^llbse(iue^t years lie published iinporlaiU papers on mo- 
l)bden.'i and plumbago; on niilU, and the lactic acid which 
it contains when sour; and also on the metal tungsten. 

In 17S-^ his experiments on Prussian blue appeared ; these 
were iiislitutcd lor the purpose of discovering the nature of 
llic roluiiriiig*niattcr, and they display great ingenuity, and 
sagacity in an uncommon degree. It resulted from these 
roaeaicUes that the Prussic acid, or Iho colouring princixile, 
was a compound of azoic and carbon. 

He pointed out, in 1784, a process for preparing citric 
acid in a pure crystalline form ; and not long afterwards be 
described pi'oceSM.‘s by which malic and gallic acids might 
be obtained in a state of purity. 

These are the most imxiortant of Scheele's discoveries ; and, 
with scarcely any other exception than perhaps Pricbtlcy, 
no person has pointed out so many new substances. It is 
to be observed that hi.s labours were conducted under very 
disadvantageous circumstances, and during a life of short 
continuance, for he died at liie early age of forty-four }ears, 
III Kt*iping near Stockholm, in 1786. 

SClIEFFEll, JOHN, was born in 16*21 at. Strassburg, 
and IS said to have been a descendant of Peter Schuffer, one 
of ihoihicnlors of Iho art of printing. The principal ob- 
jects of his study were the antient languages and history, 
in bo*Ji of which ho made such cxtraordiiiafy progre.ss, (hat 
in the year 1643 he published a very learned work, ‘De 
Varietate N^viuni apud Voteres,’ in 4lo. The frequent dis- 
turbances ill Alsace induced him to seek a more quiet home 
ill H foreigu country, and be went to Sweden, where, in 
1648, he ohUiinod a professorship in the university of 
HtisaTa. He died in 1678. 

The life of Scheffer must have been one of incessant 
labour ; for besides a great number of antient authors ivhicli 
he edited with notes and emendations, such as Aelian’s 
‘ Variao llistoriae,' Phtedrus, Arrian’s * Taclic:a,’a newly dis- 
covered fragment of Pelronius, Aphlhonius, llyginus, 
Justin, Jul. Obsequens, and others, he wrote a great 
number of original works on various subjects, some of 
which liavc not yet been superseded by other works. The 
following list contains the most important among them: — 
‘ Agrippa Liberal or, sive piatriba dc NovisTalmlis/ Strassb., 
164,), 8vo., a curious work on the supposed custom of can- 
celling debts at Rome, in order to prevent insurrections 
of the poor; ‘Dc Stylo a.d Cousuetudincm Veterum Liber 
Singularis,’ lJps*cila, 1653, 8vo. ; ‘ De Militia Navali Veterum 
Libri Quatuor,' 1 654, 4to. This book also contains his curliest 
dissertation, * Of the Ships of the Antients,' in a somewhat al- 
teret| form. ‘De AntiquoriimTorqiiibus Syntagm*a,’ Stock- 
holm, 16.')9, 8vo. : a new edition with notes was published 
nl Hamburg in J707, 8vo. ; ‘De Natura et Const ilutione 
Philosophiae Italicae scu Pytbagoriac Liber Singularis,’ Up- 
sala, 1664 (rcprinteil at Witteipberg in 1701); ‘Rognum 
Romanuin, sive Dissertationes Politicae Septem in librum 
priinum T. Livii, qui est de Regibus Romanorum,’ Upsala, 
1665, 4to. ; * Upsalia Antiqiia, cuius occasione plurima in 
antiquitatibusburealibus et gentium viciiiarnm cxpUcantur,’ 

. Upsala, 1666. 8vo. ; ‘ Graphice, scu de Arte Pingondi Liber 
Singularis,’ NiirnbcYg, 1669, 8vo. ; ‘De Re Vehimlari Vote- 
rum Libri Duo, acceuit Pyrrhi Ji^rii Fragraentum ex ejus 
]ibro do familiis Romanis, nunc primum editum Italice cunr 
Lai. versione et notis,* Frankf., 1671, 4to. ; this is still the host 
work on tho subject. ‘ Memorabilia Sueticac Gentis,* Hamb., 
1670 ; ‘ De FabricaTriremium Epistola this little work was 
published at Kleullioronolis (Amsterdam), under tho name 
* of Constant Opelms, and is a criticism on a >vork of Meibom 
on the same subject. ‘Lapponia, sen Gontis Region isquo 
Lapxionioae Descriptio actniraia,* Frankf., 1673, 4to.; * Loc- 
tiories Academicae,j|eu Notac in Scriptores aliquot Latinos 
et Graecos,’ Hamb.^675 (it was reprinted in 1698 at Am- 
sterdam, under the title ‘Schefferi Miscellanea '), ‘De Situ 


et Vocabulo Upsaliao, Epistola defensoria adversns Olnum 
Verelium,’ Stockholm, 1677, bvo. ; ‘De antiquis vciin<iuo 
R cgiii Sueciae Insignibus,’ Stockholm, 1678, 4to. ; ‘Sueoia 
Literata, seu de Scrqdis ct Scriptoribus Gcutis Sueciae,* 
Stockholm, 1680. A now edition of this work with iin- 
rlant additions by J. MolUir, was published in 1698 at 
amburg. In 1761, tbc Society for Education at Upsala 
proposed a prize for the best eulogiiim oii John Sohoffor, 
and the prize was awarded to that of Eric Michel Fant, 
which was published at Stockholm in 1783, 8vo. Several 
of the works of Scheffer are incoriioraled in the ‘Thesauri 
of Roman Antiquities.’ 

SCHEFFER. HENRY THEOPIIILUS. the grandson 
of the former, was born at Stockholm in 1710. He studied 
mathematics, natural history, and chemistry at Upsala, 
under very eminent professors of this univei*sity. He afttr- 
wards establisliod, at his own expense, a laboratory in Up- 
sala, and made a number of very useful experiments. It* 
was chicily the analysis of such metals and plants os are 
used for dyeing, on which he bestowed bis particular atten- 
tion. He was a member of tho Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, and furnished many valuable papers which aro 
primed in the Transactions of the Academy. He alsodc- 
iiviued a course of lectures on chomi.slry at Stockholui, 
which were published in 1776, by Bergmaii. Sclieffcr died 
in 1759. 

SCHEID, EVERARD, more generally known under' 
bis Latin name Scheidins, a philologist who. distinguished 
hiriisclf by his deep acquaintance with the Oriental lan- 
guages, was born at Arnheim in Holland, m 1742. From 
Ins early youth he devoted all hi.s time to the acipiisitiou of 
the Eastern languages, principally the Hebrew and Arabic, 
of which he soon became a consummate master. In 176S 
he was appointed professor at the university of Ilarder- 
wyck. On his removal to Leyden he succeeded J. Albert 
Schultcns in the chair of Oriental languages ; though he 
did not long enjoy this post, for he died in i 71‘5, soon after 
his apxioint merit. Besides his edition of the ‘Minerva 
de Cuusis Lingum Latinro,’ by Sanchez [Sanchkz], 
Scheid left several works on Eastern literature which are 
higlily valued by scholars. The following are the titles of 
sohae: ‘PrimmLinea) Instilulionum, sivo Specimen Gvam- 
matiem Arabicm,* Leyden, 1779, 4to. ; ‘ Ebn Dorcydi Kas- 
si(la, sivo Idyllmm Arabiciim, cum Scholiis,* ibid., 17H6, 
4lo.; ‘ Oralio de Fontibus Litcraturro Arabicm,’ ibid,, 1 767, 
4to. He published also ‘ Glossarium Arabico-Latinuui 
Manuale,* Leyden, 1769, 4to, ; being an abridgment of tho 
largo Arabic and Latin le.xicon by the celebrated James 
Golius. Scheid had projected a new Dutch translation of 
the Bible and other works, which death prevented him from 
executing. 

SCHEINER, CHRISTOPHER, a learned German as- 
tronomer, was born at Wald near Mundelheim in Suabia, 
in 1575, and became a member of the order of Jesuits in 
1595. Having early made proflcicncy in mathematics and 
astronomy, he was appointed professor of tliosc sciences at 
Ingolstadt^ and he afterwards gave instruction in them at 
Fribourg and Rome. Tho principal circumstance by which 
the lift) of this philosopher is distinguished is a discovery, in 
1611, of the spots on the sun, indopondent of that which 
had been made by Galileo a few months previously. This 
discovery is announced in three letters addressed by Sebeiner 
to Vclser, the senator of Augsburg, in which the writer 
states that, in the beginning of the year, while looking at 
tho sun through a telescope, be perceived on its disk some 
dark spots ; and that in the following month of October, on 
repeating the observations, be ascertained that tbi spots 
had a movement across tho disk. It aiqiears from the same 
letters that P. Scheiner at flmt thought tlie Hpots to bo 
small planots revolving about the sun;, an idea which was 
afterwards maintained by P. Malapartius in a work pub- 
lished in 1627. 

An expression in a letter from Velser to Galileo puts it 
out of doubt that tho discovery tnade by the Italian philoso4| 
pher was known in Germany when the letters of Scheiner 
were published (1612); and it must be further admitted 
that to Galileo belongs the merit of having, from the first, 
considered the spots of the sun sH adhering to the disk of 
the luminary, and of having drawn from the regularity of 
their motions an argument for the relation of the sun about 
its axis. It is but just howeveF to Scheiner to state that 
he almost immediately abandoned his first hypothesis, and 
that we are indebted to him for numerous observations on 
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the spots, ns well ns of Jv\piter’s satellites. The obser- 
vations* were published at Rome in 1030, in a work which, 
from being dedicated to Prince Grain i, was entitled ‘ Rosa 
Ursina.’ 

Scheiner, unfortunately for his famo as a philosopher, 
iinilod himself with those persons who, at that lime, opposed 
the hypothesis of Copernicus, and ho published in 1614, at 
Ingolstadr, a volume entitled 'Disciuisiiionos Malhematicoo,’ 
in which he argues in fiivour of the opinion that the earth 
is at rest in the centre of Iho universe. Besides these works 
SchiMiier published, in 1 G1 6, n treatise on gnomonies; and. 
in JG17, a tract on celestial refraction, in which ho assigns 
the true cause of the elliptical form assumed by tbe disk 
of the sun when nciir the horizon. He also published a 
treatise on optics in 1019. Scheiner was the inventor of 
the piiulograph, and he has given a description of the in- 
strument iri a tract entitled &c., Rome, 

1631 . 

This distinguished .Tesuit, after quilting Rome, became 
rector of Neiss in Silesia: he gave Icbsons in matheuvatics 
to the arelnluko Maximilian, and at length he became con- 
ft;-)Sor to the archduke Charles. lie died of apople.xy in 
July, 1650, leaving the character of having been a man of 
agteoablo manners us well as a laborious student. 

SCHELDE (in Dufeh and German), E8CAUT (in 
Frcucli), the SenUiis of llse Romans, vises in France, in the 
department of Aisno, and Hows northward to Carnbray and 
ilouchain, in the department of Novd, lecciving the Sensce 
oil the left bank. Fr<»ni Boucliaiu it Hows north-east 
by \'':ilencicnnes to CornUS and then north-west to Tour- 
nsiy ill Bcli^iuni, receiving the Scarpo on the left bank 
between iheso two towns. From Tournay.lhe Schelde 
Hows north-north-west for a short distance, and iheii north- 
nurtli-oa‘ t by Oudcniirde (Oiulonaardon or Audeiiardc) to 
(ihent, where It receives the Lys on the left bunk. From 
Client its com so is eastward to Dendermondo, where it re- 
cei\es the Dender on the right hank; and then winding to 
tlie north- oast, n-aches Antwerp, receiving the Rupel on 
the right bank some miles above that city. From Antwerp 
its course is north-\vcs*t, until, just on the border of Belgium 
and Holland, it separates into two principal arms, the Hond 
or West Schelde, and the East Scholdc, by which it Hows 
into the North Sea. Tbe direction of these two arms is 
westward (the East Schelde being the move northerly), and 
they enclose between ibom a group of low islands, consisting 
of South Beveland, North Bovoland, Wolfersdyk, and 
Walchei’cn, separated from each other by narrow channels. 
The fortress of Vlissingen, better known in England as 
Flushing, in the island of Walchercn, guards tbe cnirancc of 
the West Scbidde. Branches from the West Schelde enclose 
the islands of llul!»t, Axel, Oostbqrg, and (.laUsand or Cas- 
sandna, which line the soulherti bank of that arm; while 
branches from the East Schelde, uniting with (he Maas or 
Mtnisc, emdose the islaiuls of Tholcn, Duivclaiul, and Schoueii 
or Schouwen, whicli line the northern bank of this arm. 
The passage of tlie East Schelde is guarded by Iho fortress 
of Bergen-op-Zoom. The little island of Saefungoii is jus! 
at tbe separation of the two arms. 

The total length of the Schelde is estimated at about 210 
miles, of whicirabout 60 belong to France, 1 10 to Belgium, 
and 40 to Holland. The navigation of the river commences 
at Camhray, only about 20 miles from its source. Boats of 
various aistes are employed in the upper ^mrl, and small 
nicrcliunlinen ascend to Ghent by the canal of Sasvan- 
Glient. which is cut northward from Ghent into the West 
Schelde, and then by the Schelde as far as Oudenarde, and 
some of the smallest go even higher than that. The width 
of the liver at Deiidormonde is 600 feet, at Antwerp 1200 
feet, at the mouth of the East Schelde 7 miles, and of the 
West Sclicldo nearly 10 miles. Ships of war can get up to 
Antwerp, where tbe tide rises 12. feet. 

Of its afllucnls Uio Scarpe is navigable to Arras, 44 miles; 
the Lys to Aire, 1H6 miles ; and tlie Durme (whicli joins it 
between Dcmlcrmonde and Antwerp, and is made navigable 
k by the tide for nearly its whole length) to Lokeren, 12 or 15 
miles; those are all on the left bank. The Dender is navi- 
gable to Ath, 44 miles; and the Rupel (formed by the 
junction of the Dyle, the Senne, and IheNethe) is navigable 
to the junction of the Dtoer with the Dyle, 24 miles, or 
about .30 miles to liercnthals on the Little Nethc, or Wes- 
lerloo on the Great Nethc, Those join the Schelde on tbe 
light bank. There are several canaU connected with the 
Schelde and its uillucnts. 
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The navigation ol the mouth of Iho Scholdc is scriouslv^ 
impeded by largo sand-banks ; but the (rairmon all parts of 
the river is very great. The basin is not very huge, ami is 
bounded by lo\w lulls, Vhich arc ramiflcalions of liieVigbts 
of Ardennes. 

SCHE'LESTADT. SF/LESTAT, or SCITT.ETTSTADT. 
a town in France in tlvc demirtmcnt of Bus Rliin, 25 nnli s 
south-south-west of Slvasuuig. It was a place of im- 
portance, known to the Romans by a name vanou.sly. 
written "ICXKjjfof (Elcebus) by Ptolemy, who give.s it as ouo 
of the towii.s of the TprCox-vcu (Tnhocci), a Cicrinan nation 
settled on the left bank of the Rhine ; Elcebus or Klce- 
bum, in tho Antoiiirie Itinerary, and liclleUum in tlu* 
Peutinger Table. It was destroyed by Attila in his inva- 
sion of Gaul ; and for a long time remained in a low 
condition, tliough Charlemagne and hi.s successors had :i 
palaro hej’o. In tho tliirtecnlh century it was walled ami 
rcpcoplcd, and liccame one of tlie most important of tlie 
free and imperial cities of Alsace. In the Thirty Yeais’ 
War it again suilered much ; but since the reunion of Al- 
sace with France it has gradually revived. In tho course 
of Iho present century its population has doubled. 

The town is pleasantly situated amidst the meadows 
watered by the 111, and commands a prospect of the Vosges 
on the west; their slopes covered with viucyanls, and their 
summits crowned with ruined casllcs. Tho (own is forti- 
fied: it has three gates, three chuic.bca, two rangers of bar- 
racks, an hospital, a prison, a college, and a Ihcaire. Thi* 
houses are crowded together and gciieridly ill ImiU. The 
population in 1931 was 9384 for the town, or 9f> lb for the 
whole commune; in 1836 it was 9700 for tho comminip. 
The townsmen manufacture calicos and other cotton goods ; 
‘metallic cloth,’ a peculiar and vahuible fabric; hosierv, 
soap, pottery, twine, potash, arms, S:c. There arc tan-jaicU 
and brewones ; and four fairs are hold m tin?} ear. t'uul 
and potleis’-clay are found in tho neighuourhood. 

Schele^tpdt is the capital of an arrondisscment contain- 
ing an area of 441 square miles, with a jiopulatiun, in IS.'tJ, 
of 131,295; in 1836, of 134,887. It comprehends 111 com- 
ininies, and is divided into eight cantons or (listijels each 
under tho jurisdiction of a justice of the pence. 

SCHE'L1..ER, J. J. G., wa.s boin in 1 735 at Jhlow, a vil- 
lage in the electorate of Saxony. He. was educated at the 
Tliomas schulo of Leipzig, and afterwards in the university 
of the same place. lie studied under Kvnesti, and devoted 
himself to theology and philology. Jn 1 76 1 he was appointed 
head tnastor of the public school at Liibber, and in 1772 to 
the roctoiship of tho gymnasium of Bneg, in which ollico 
he continued until his death m 1803. 

Scheller is principally known as the author of a Lalm 
dictionary (Latin andC4crman, and (jermnn and Latin), the 
first edition of which was published at Leipzig, in 1783, 
and the second in 1788, 3 vols. Svo. Tho thiid edition, 
which was very much improved anti enlarged, appealed in 
.1804-5, in 7 vols. 8vo. This book was very iiiucli used at 
the lime, a.H it was almost tho only dictionary of practical 
utility that had been published in the German language. 
It has hoeu translated into Dutch (Leyden, 1799, 2 vols. 
41 o., with a preface by Rnhnken), and, some years ago, iiiio 
English also. Scliollor also wrote a smaller l-alin diction- 
ary for the u.s(s of schools; the second (lJiH2) and subsc- 
fjiient editions were revised ami improvert by Liitiemann. 
ydieller’s other works are, ‘ Praocepia Styli bene J/iitiui’ (.i 
Uiiid edition of which appeared at Leipzig, 179 7, ui 2 voN. 
8vo.), and a Latin Graininar (‘ Au.'^fiilirliche J..uU‘iiiisclie 
Spracldelire’) wdiich went through llirco editions, Leipzig^ 
1779, 1790, and 1803. This grammar is a work of litilo 
value; it ha.s been translated into English. 

SCHE'LTOPUSIK or SIIELTOPUSIK, the ordinary 
name ft>r a genus of Rpphles, of Mcrrem. 

Cuvier considered that tbe ScMlopusik was a «it'rpent ; 
and, in his last edition of the Itegtip. Anhnnl, he arrnnged it 
at the bead of the [Bijvn vv'dUMj ; but most 

other herpnlologists, iiidccMl an e.xcoptioii does not octriir 
to us, place it among the Saiumans. 

MM, Dumcril and Bibroii arraiigo the form under their 
Chalcidiun Lizards, or Cyclosaur l:<aHrintis, with tho fol- 
lowing 

Generic C/wraef^r. T-Tongue of an arrow- head slmpe, 
free and delicate for its iintcMior third only, notcIie<l friim 
gularly in front, with grauiilou.'vpapilhu on tljcliist rhinj of us 
surface, and with filifoim papillro on tlie two teeth on 
the palate; mtermaxiUary teeth conical, simtdc ; inaxillary 
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teeth subcylindrical or subtuhtMcular ; noatriU lateral, each i 
opening in a aingle plate ; a very sinoll external auricular 
opening; eyelids; cephalic plates nut^erous; posterior limbs 
represented by two small scaly appendages, which arc 
simple or slightly bifid, not pievcod with pores, and situated 
one on the and the other on ihe left of the vent; two 
rather deep lateral furrows; not the smallest fold under the 
neck. 

’ MM. Dumf’ril and Bibrori well observe, that if wo were 
only to CMiisider the form of their body, extremely elongated 
and deprived of feet as it is, like that of Ihe Serpents, the 
Seheltopusiks would seem to have no ri^lit to occupy in a 
nalui'ul method the plaop tlioso ztiologisls. asffign to 

it, namely, mnong tlie Ptijrhoj ifiurea, boUieon Gerrhonotus 
and Ophisaiirt’s, and conM-fiuenily next to species which 
have limbs of as good conformal ion as the generality of 
Silurians. But, they remark, if Ophimurus is not to come 
immediately next to Gerrhonotm, there is no other form 
whu'ii so nearly approaelies the Gerrhnsaurs^ and pavticu- 
JarJy Garrhonolufii in its internal and external organization, 
so closely indeed does it approach, that it might in some 
sort bo said of tho Sc.heUopusiUs that they arc apod Ger~ 
rhoiiatu 111 both are found palatal teeth, a tongue covered 
with two sorts of pap.ila', im (‘xtornal auricular orifice, 
cephalic plates in groiKcr number than in Ihe other (‘hal- 
ciflians, a weli-define<l longitudinal furrow on each side of 
tho trunk, and finally, a regular system of scales which aio 
homogeneous on the louer part of tlie body from the throat 
to ihi? oritSce of the cloaca. MM. Dumcril and Jhbron then 
jioiiil /Hit some shglit dillerencc's between the two genera, 
M’iiicli, in their opinion, do not aifcct their general approxi- 
mation. 

Tho ScheUnpmih has two lungs, but one is three or four 
times larger than the other. 

The only species known is PsemlnpuH Pnllasii,C\\\\\ 
Li* lUpedii ShoHopusik of Laccprlde and others; Lacet'ta 
/ly./.'v of Gmelui ; Ptifud^pm aerpentmiis, Bonap. 



Pelvis of Pclicltopusik, f>liovvin({ .U <k. <i Uie rutliments of the po*«terior nx- 
Ucmilios. 



Dpsenption,--The scales become osseous with age; on 
the neck, the back, and the sides they ar<i subrhomboidal ; 
below, that is, on the throat, the breast, and the bollv, they 
are hexagonal, wider than they are long, and slight Iv 
notched on their posterior border. In young subjects all 
the scales, with the exception of the gular, are surmounted 
witli a strong carination ; but by degrees, as the animal is 
developed, the enrinte are attenuated to such a degree that 
the scales of tho doi^sal region, and still more those of the 
abdominal region, preserve but a slight vestige of it; tlie 
caudal scales however remain constantly earipateil. ^Vhe^ 
the dorsal scales lose thoir carination, they become marked 
with longitudinal slriao, which are more'or loss strong iu 
ditTcvent individuals. 

The Prince of Canino? describes the hctid and auleri(-r 
part of the neck as being of a groyibh-ash colour, wluli,t iis 
posterior region is of the same tint as Ihc trunk. Tho 
ground-colour of the upper part of the body is rusty chcsuut 
verging on reddish. Kach scale is dotted with a very great 
number of small blackish points. The cidour of the back, 
in de^conding' towards Ihe sides, passes gradually into an 
ashy hue. The ins is golden green and (lie pupil black. 

The colouring of the ymiiig is entirely diireiviit from that 
of the adulis. They are gicyi.sh -brown above, and vi liiii<.li- 
grey below. Above, their back is marked ncro-:s uiih 
stripes, or rather with spots or chevrons of brown. Time 
are brown stripes also from bfdow upwnids on the sides o( 
llicir head and neck. There is one behind the iio-tij), a 
second under tlie eye, a third on the edge of the (•ol)lml^.sIl^^‘ 
of the lips, a fourth acn)s.s the ear, and main oihoiii be- 
hind the last. The greater part of the..o stripes descLiid 
under the throat, where they join each other more or lo-^s 
regularly. 

Geographical DiairihaUnn.-^V^ \^c. The (’rimea, Sonlli 
of Siberia, Isiria, Ihe Morea, the whole of the Cuniiiipnl ('f 
Europe lathe south, and tho Mediterranean coa^otsof Afiica, 
haunting thick herbage and grassv places. 

ThQ Pseudopm D'UnnIlii of Cinier and tlie Psfivd(*}si^ 
Fisekeri of Mcncsir.f’s arc merely young indiNiduais of ihc 
species above desrrihed. 

The Prince of Canino'l* places the form in liis family 
Op/tioman'dop and subfamily Ophiofitiunmr. 

SCHKMNITZ (called in Hungarian Selmcez-Iininfa), a 
royal free town in tho county of ilontli, is the largest and 
most important of tho Hungarian mining-towns. Ji is 
situated 2172 feet above the level of the sea, in a deep and 
narrow valley thickly wooded. Tho town is not large, l>iii it 
has four exieiisiNc suburbs, part of which are two leagues 
distant. The population is about 80011 in the town, and be- 
tween 9000 and 10,000 in the suburbs most of whom arc 
employed in tho luines.^ Schcmnilz was founded in the 
twelfth century, and, with the whole mining district (.f 
Northern Hungary, w'as entirely peopled with colonists from 
Flanders and Ijower Saxony. This town is the centre of 
the mining district of Lower Hungary, whicli compn^(*s 
fiflecii towns. The.mines formerly yielded annually 1 00,00o 
marks of silver, which is more than all llaugary now pi< - 
duces; and above 1800 marks of gold, which is e({ual to 
132,000 ducats. From 1740 lo 1773 the value of the precious 
metals w'Bs estimated at 70,000,000 of Iforihs; at present 
the whole district doo&not produce annually aliove 400 marks 
of gold and from CO.OOp to 80,000 murks of .mIvoi*. The 
principal buildings are tho town-hall, the two parish churches, 
the new Protestant church, which is a" remarkably elegant 
edifice ; tho new palace, the residence of the civil - governor ; 
and the mining court-bousc. Of the public mstiluiious. 
the most worthy of notice ore, a. Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant gymnasium; two high schools, and the mining 
academy, founded in 176t)/which is frequented by pupils 
from all parts of Europe; with the chemical laboratory, ami 
a splendid mineralogu’al and geological . collection. The 
elevated aihmtion of tbe mine-s him made it necossary to 
construct reservoira, at a very great expimko* to receive the 
show and rain water necessavy to work the machinery. 
The W’orUs most worthy of notice are in. the village of Wind- 
schacht, whore there is an hydraujic machine which rai-.cs 
97,5.4& oubie feet of pit water from thedepili of 186 fathoms 
th four and twenty Iniurs. Scbenint^. is situated in 48“ jo' 
N. lat. and in 18“ tJo' £. long* ' * ' 

SCHEPLER, LOIJJSA- [Obert-in, J. F:] 

• *Founa , \ \ 

t 'AmphiNa Euroinaa/ in * M«niorie della R^le Ac^lamis delta Scicnzedi 
Toriii<i,\SefioH„M«n.a.,v.38fiu. . 
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SCIIERERITE occurs in ariculai* cryslals am* small 
Iniu-luceut layers. Colour while or yellow hb-whue. 
Lustre pearly. Devoid of taste or smell ; is very friable. It 
molts al 412*^ Eahrenbeit, and distils at 194*^. If is insolu* 
ble in water and alkaline solutioiis, and in olcolipl unless it 
be healed, but. it dissolves in sathei' and oil of^ tiir|>enth)e. 
VYlieir exposed to fire it. inflames, and is entirely dissipated, 
u ith a somewhat aromatic smell. 

It occurs ill beds of at Ui$naoh» near St. Gall in 

S\vitSHr1and» and also at Bagh in iho same couiui'y. 

Arialy.srs by Macaire Prinsep: — ^Hydrogen, 24; Carbon, 73. 

S( ’ H EUCII ZE R. [Salama.noui15.«— 

SCHEVELING, or SCfiEVEN^lNGEl^, is a beautiful 
village in the province of South Holland, on the Gerniun 
Oi'eau. north-west of the Hague, with whndt it communi* 
cafo-i by a broad avenue of oaks and limes, perfectly straight 
and above two mties in loni^th: there is likewise a caiml 
1‘rom the Hague to Scbevenin$|jen. The town is protected- 
fnuii the sea by the dowhs ; but in t674 upwards of one hun> 
dred liousos were swept away . by a high flood. Tlie place 
lia-i been greatly improved of late years, and is now much 
IVoquenterl for sea'-bathing. Thero is a small pavilion be- 
lonuMug to the queon ; a ftno orangery and water-works. 
Tiu* iiiliabitiiiits, about 3000 in number, subsist (duefly by 
ti^iu^g, and have in a great measure retained their antient 
tuiniiKM's and cosiiime. 

SClllAVONEriT, LUIGI, oy LOUIS, was born at 
Biis-nnn, in I ho Venetian States, April 1, 17Gj. Tie was 
lliij eldest son of a .stationer, with a large family and limited 
meiiiis. Luigi very early displayed a taleilt for drawing, 
;»:id at I lie age of thirteen was placed under Giulio Goltni, 
<>i (r )ldini,*a painter of some eminence, who became much 
aii.iclicd to his pupil. Oolini died about tlireo years after, 
and }oiiug 8chia\onetli turned his aftention to engraving, 
and received some instruction in the mechanical part of 
I be art from a very indiffei*ent engravej.* named Lorio. He 
W.I.S onjplo)ed fur a time in engraving Count Remau- 
dmi, and appears to have aimed at the siylo of Bartolozzi, 
w hoso engravings in the chalk manner were then attracting 
much atUMifioii! II is skill in irnitatmg this groat ma.sler 
led to 11 coiiiiection with an engraver naiiicd Testoliui, who' 
<‘veuiiially induced him to remove from Bassario to London, 
where lie resideil tor some tiuio with Bartoto//i, and after- 
wards established himself. lie profited much by hiS con- 
nection whh Bartolozzi. and coniumcd the exeicisoof his 
talents with increasing repulation until his death, on (ho 
7lli of June, IHIO. Most of (he works of Schiavonotti were 
'iMuil, (hough he cxecined' some important plates, and was 
eiigugod, at the time of his death, on the large engraving of 
Scoihard’s ‘Canterbury Pilgrimage,’ which was (ihistied by 
dames Heath. Besides his more elaborate works, the free 
cndiing.s of Blake's illustrations to Blair's 'Grave,' and the 
beautiful head of Blake prefixed to that work, are deswrvodly 
much admired. Like the eminent man whoso manner he 
adopted, he was dUtinguibhed for the freedom and accuracy 
of his drawing. The private character of Schiavoncili was 
such as to ensure general respect, and hie funeral was at- 
tended by the president and several members of (ho Royal 
Academy. II is brother;Nic'colo engraved in conjunciion 
with him, and did hot long survive him. {Life by Croinck, 
iu ' Gent. Mag./ VoL Ixxx., part I, &cj 
SCHIAVO'NR, ANDREA, railed Meduh, was born 
at Scbeniaie in' Dalmatia, in 1522. He was of obscure 
parentage, and was'^placed with a boiise-painter at Venice, 
where he employed his leisure fiiiio in studying from prints 
after Parmigiano, and in contemplating tlte works of Gior- 
gione and Tui^k^, The latter artist, having become ac- 
((Uttinted with fhe poverty of Schiavoite, and approving of 
his ability, employed him wUh Tintoretto and others in (he 
grand .works for the ItUmry of 8. Marco, who ire thre6 entire 
ceilings are said to be by hjs hand. He soon became the 
rival of Tiiitofctto, hut ^aUhddgh' he was excellent as a 
colourist,' hils defective kiiovifledge of drawing rendered him 
unable to eotiipele auccessfany With that master; tlic work 
howevoir which he painiod for the church, of Santa Croce, 
representing the Visitation of the V irgin to Elizabeth, gained 
him considerable repntaTfon. Two of bia most admired krorks 
are in the.ehtirch dMlvo Padri Teatihi bt Rvmiui. one of 
tliem the Nativity of bt'tr tiord, the other the Assumption of 
the Virgin. Sthiavono di^ .at Venice in I^$2. The chief 
merit of (his artist consists in his colouring, to which ho 
seems to have sacrificed other reqdtsites or his art, gltill 
* Tlie uiun« is giver dinfetcutly by uifflirrnt wria>r». 


hU atlitudus and di aperies arc graceful, and his rounto- 
naiino.s, more ospecmlly of women, expressive ; nor a e his 
compositions doficiuiU va variety and skill. Thcie are 
several etchings by him, some notu Ins own designs, and 
others after Ralhielle, Parmigiano, and other artists. (Lmizi, 
8i0f\ : Bryan’s Dictionary. ) 

SCHIDO'NI. or SCIIEDONE. BARTOLOMEO, was 
born at Modena, in 1550. Malvasia iTckon.s him among 
the disciples of the Caracci, but Fuseli seonis to doubt thu 
eorrcctness of this assertion, observing that cither his earliest 
pcrrorinance.s muotbe unknown, or that ho must have been 
a very short time witli the Caraeci. since it is drtliciiU to 
find any trace of (heir stylo even in his L'li'gest works. How- 
ever this may be, it is e^ide^t that he formed his .style by a 
mo.st attentive study of the works of Correggio, whose grace 
and delicacji ho more nearly approached than any other uf 
the nuraeions imitators of that great artist; and in the 
cathedral of Modena there is a picture of S. Geminiano i o- 
suscitatiiig a dead child, winch has often been mistaken for 
a work of Correggio. Schidoiii's juvenile performances in 
the public edifices of Modena had gained him considerublo 
reputation, when Runiiceio, duke of Parma, appointed him 
his principal painter. He executed for the duke several his- 
torical subjects, much iu the manner of Corregi^io, but was 
chietly employed in painting tho portraits of his patron and 
his family; he painted also the portraits of all the princes 
of the house of Modena, which wcie distinguished by so 
much taste and variety of attitude, and Such delicacy of 
colouring, as caused him to bo reckoned among fbo best 
maslers in Ilnly. Schidoiii bud an elevated genius; his 
style is extremely elegant; liis (uiich light and nelicate; (he 
airs of his heads giaceful; his .skill in the treatment of 
the chiaroscuro and his colouring arc admirable, and all his 
works are exquisitely-finished, but he is often incorrect in 
his drawing. The extraordinary beauty of hi.s works would 
always cau.so them to bo eagerly sought after, and they are 
acctirdingly held in the highest eslimalioTi, and tlicir value 
is greatly enhanced by their extreme rarity. Ho died in 
16 1 (i, at tho ago of fifty-six. 

SCHIEDAM IS a considerable town in the province of 
South Holland, in tho kingdom of the NoiherUmL, •iituated 
in ol“ oy N. lar. and 4® 2,4' E. long., on (ho Seliic, a small 
river or canal which runs from Delft, and falls into the M.nis 
at Schiedam. The population consisted, in 1841, of 5o72 
malesandOodO females, in all IS.fi.Ol ; of whom 7090 were Pro- 
testants, 4030 R^maii Catholics. and 32 Jews. The inhahituiils 
arc much engaged in tho heirmg lUhery, but the town is 
chielly cidehraled f.a* its nimiiirous distilleries of gm (IJi»l- 
latuL), of which there arc abo^il 2U0. which consume 3o,(i(i0 
lasts of corn annually. It should seem that tho manulae 
tuie of gin has declined vviihin these few' jears, for the 
diMillei'H presented a petition, about two veur-s ago, to. llie 
Siaie.s-Geoeral, in which they stated that there wa.s a gri'iit 
decrease m the quantity exported to tlie UiiMed iState.-* of 
North America, in consequence of iho establishment of Icm- 
penince sucietioH m tliat country. Schiedam lias a small 
harbour, and 332 ships (amounting to 53,347 tons) arrived 
in 1840, chictiy w’ith cargoes of i-orn from the Baltic. 

SCIIIEP'ER SPAR, Siaie Spar, Foliated Carbcftiute of 
Litne, occurs mas.sivo. Struernre laminar, the hirninro 
being thin and generally curved, wavy or undulainig. 
Yields easily to tho knife. Colour white, reddish, yellowisli, 
or greenish. Sucak white. Lustre pearly on the .siiirieo 
of the lamin&, and vitreous on the edges. Transhiccnt. 
Specific gravity 2 740. It is almost entirely soluble in acids 
with effervc.s<:oqce. It occurs in (Jornwall, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 
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SCHILLER, FREDERICK, the greatest dramatist and 
most popular poet of Germany, was born on the lotliof 
November, 1759;jn the town'of Marbach, on ilio banks at 
the Kcckar. Ha was first sent to school at Ludwigsburg. 
where, under, the celebtatod Jahn, he read Ovid, yirgil, and 
Horace, and also com ihcnccd Greek. But ho had to follow 
the changes of residence and life of his parents, which iu- 
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tMTiipled Ills studies. Tins irrcg\ilarily Carlyle thinks not 
the most propitious fov educating such a boy, but we con- 
reive that its variety was most propitious t<? the poet, who 
icijuires more knowledge of life under its maiiifuld phases, 
than of books. Schiller liad to gather the elements of 
learning from various masters. ‘ Perhaps/ says Carlyle, ‘it 
was owing in pnrt to this circumstance that his pi ogress, 
tliopgh respectable, or more, was so little commensurate 
with what he afterwards became.* But, dike most men of 
genius, wi; suspect ho found the current of life too i.ti*ong 
wilhin him, — his heart throbbing with too many active im* 
pulses, to attend much to his drier studies, and that ‘the 
stolen charms of hall and leap-frog were frequently bought 
l)y reproaches.* There is a poetic anoedole of his being found, 
while quite a child, during a thunder-storm, 'perched on 
tlio branch of a tree, gazing at the tempestuous face of the 
sky and watching the flashes as in .succession they spread 
their lurid gleam over it; and when reprimanded by hisparent, 
he replied, that the lightning was so very beautiful, he wished 
to see where it was coming from.* Tins docs not seem like 
one whose organization fitted him to become Iho brodgclchrte 
(mere scholar) whom ho afterwards so humorously de- 
scribed. (Seo Kssay on Universal History.) In 1772 
ho had to prepuve for confirmation, and his mother ‘ having 
called him out of the street' (where he was playing), to 
seriously collect his thoughts, he wrote a hymn, which was 
Ills first composition, and which led to the opinion of his 
being adapted for the eeclcsiaslical order, lie welcomed 
the prospect, and underwi'iit the four annual examinations 
liefore the Sluttgard Commission, to which young men de- 
signed for the church arc subject. But fate decided other- 
wise. The duke of Wiirtemburg, having ftmnded a college, 
gave the sons of his ollicers a prefciablp c*!aini to its benefits ; 
he ofTmeil them lo Scliiller*s father, who was an army surgeon, 
and. afraid to refuse the offer, young Schiller accepted it, 
but with great roluctani'e, and was, in 1773, enrolled as a 
student oflaw. It is indeed worthy of remark, considering 
how adverse the study of law is to poetry, that so many men 
ofltUlers .should ha\e served a toilsome apprenticeship to it. 
Schiller, uiiuble to endure its flnaldom, cNchanged it, in 
1773, for the study of medicine, which however ho only ac- 
cepted us le^H tedious. Apart from his profession he stol/* 
cherished hours, which were devoted lo Plutarch, Shak- 
spere, Klopstuidv, Le-»sing, Out he, Garve, Herder, (lerslcii- 
horg, and others. The * Messias* of Klopstock and the' 
^Ugoliiio* of Gerstenberg were among his earliest and 
deepest studies, and, combined with liis own religious ten- 
dencies, had early turned him to sacred poetry. At the age 
of fourteen he had finished the plan of an epic on Moses, 
which he subsequently worked up into a dissertation on 
the ‘ Logatioii of Mo-e-s.’ (See his Srndung Moses.) But 
the popularity of ‘ Ugolino’ and Gdlhe’s ‘ Guz von Bcr- 
lichiiigoTi/ and the impression wliich they made on him, iu- 
.spired him with a diainaiic impulse, and he wrote the 
•Student i>f Nassau* and •Cosmo doi Medici;* some frag- 
ments of the latter he preserved and incorporated with the 
• Robbers.* Schiller brooded gloomily over his situation, 
lie would often escape in secret lo catch a glimpse of the busy 
world which to him was forbidden ; but this only rendered 
him more averse to school- formalities and class books, so 
lliat he would frequently feign sickness, that he might be 
left in his own chamber to write poetry. In addition to 
magazine contributions of Tittle value, Schiller woiked at 
his ‘ Robbers,’ and when, in 1780, ho graduated, ho nuoted 
from it in \\\^i\\Q)m{Ueber den yjuzamme7ihang der Ttiieris- 
rhati Natur dcs Menschen mit sehier Geistigen) as fi’om an 
English work, *The Life of Moor, Ti-agcdy by Krake, 
aet V., s. 1.* After taking his degree, ho was attached as 
physician to the grenadier battalion, with a small salary. 
In 1781 bo published the ‘ Robbers/ and in 1782 it was 
pruduceiL with several entertainments, at Mannheim. The 
.sensation which it excited all over Germany, more than 
its peculiar merits, calls for a slight notice of it. Tho out- 
line of the jilot is this : The Count von Moor has two sons, 
Karl and Franz. The Jounger, jealous of tho love which 
Amalia and tlie Count bear to Karl, prejudices his father 
against him by false insinuations, and causes a letter of dis- 
inheritance to be written to Karl* who is at^Leipzig. Driven 
to desperation, thb }oung man flies into tho forest of Bo- 
hemia, and becomes captain of a band of robbers. He 
afterwards returns in disguise to bis father’s house,— 

. hears that his betrothed Amalia has become inconstant, 
and that Franz has not only intercepted all letters of con- 


trition* but has imprisoned their aged father in a -tower, 
with a view to slui ving him to death. Karl releases the 
old man, stalls Amalia, and delivers himself up to a ]>oov 
man with eleven children, that the reward for liis appre- 
hensioii may do good. Franz .strangles himself. 

Tlio situation.s, the language, the characters, all partake 
of bombast, occasionally rising to the grand, but seldom 
escaping from melodramo. A coihparison of the first sceno 
with that in ‘Lear/ of which ft is a direct imitation, will 
illustrate the crudeness of the whole piece. Whirlwinds, 
hell, death, and despair are scattered about with exuberant 
hand. The pistol is to send him, * alono and coraponioii- 
less, to some burnt and blasted circle of the universe,’ 
where he would have * eternity for leisure to examine the 
perplexed image of universal w'oe.* These two passages 
from the same soliloquy illustrate tho work, which vs a 
mixture of vehement swagger and real grandeur. As acted, 
it is a ranting, firing melodrtune, which could only ha\e 
had its eRcct from its vehement contradiction to the cold 
proprieties of the German-French school, ov the more 
humble melodrarne of Lessing. It is said to be ' the most 
stimulant tragedy extant in (rerman literature.* Indeed it 
pours forth a launder of runt ; it brings impossible characters 
into violent situations; it is full of exaggerated gigantic 
metaphors. It has only tho excuse of boyhood and b^oyish 
mithusiasm uncorrectcil by experience or knowledge. 
Schiller himself fult all this in his after life, and in one of 
his letters he says, ‘ To escape from trammels which worn a 
torment tr me, my heiirt lied to an ideal world; but, unac- 
quainted with the veal one, from which I was separated by 
iron bars, ignorant of mankind, and unintroduced to the 
softer sex, my pencil necessarily hilsscmI the middle lino, 
between angel and devil, and could produce but moral 
monsters. . . . Its fiiult is in presuming to delineate men 
before I had mot one.’ The ‘Robbers’ is only mleresling 
in connection with Schiller and with the history of German 
literature. The causes of its immense success were various. 
Respecting the revolution which itcrculcd in Germany au<l 
(according to public roporl in France and England) iho 
number of ‘youjg noblomeii’ which it seduced to bri- 
gandage, wo may remark that Iho whole is an exaggeration 
worthy of the play itself. The intense purpose and passion 
of tho piece produced a wide-spread sensation and many 
paltry imitations, but no lasting work, no lasting cffccl. As 
to the German youth, who all took the road, and the • Ger- 
man noblemen,' they were about as numerous as the con- 
verts to ‘Jack Sheppard,* of which so many silly reports 
have been industriously circulated. On inquiry it luins out 
that there was only one German nobleman, ‘ of fairest pro- 
spects,* and stricter scrutiny discovers him lo have been a 
German blackguard, ‘ who took to the highway when he 
could lake to nothing else ; not allured by any ebullient en- 
thusiasm, or any raisdiroctefl appetite for sublime actions, 
but driven by the more palpable stimulus of an empty 
purse.’ With tho natural feeling of an author, Schiller hail 
ventured • to go in secret and witness the first ropresonta- 
lion of the “Robbei-s” at Mannheim. His incognito did not 
conceal him, and he was put under arrest during a week for 
this offence/ Enraged at this and other offences to his 
dignity as a man, worn out with the prospect of frittering 
away his energies in his present ‘ cabbin d, cribbed, con- 
fined’ sphere, ho resolved to escape, .and, taking ad vantage 
of the arrival of some foreign duke at tStuttgard,' fled from 
the city, in the month or October, 1782. Dalberg, tho 
director of the Mannheim theatre, received him with open 
arms, and supplied him with money for his immediato 
wants. Here he began to look more calmly at his prospects, 
and, applying himself zealously to work, in the course of a 
twelvemonth produced his two tragedies ' Fiesco* and * Ka- 
bale und Liobe.’ 

‘ Fiesco’ still has many admirers. It is melodrarne, not 
tragedy. Yet there is line dramatic power visible in it. The 
fierceness and bombast of the * Robbers* are subdued, though 
still apparent* and the delineation of characters, though 
faulty, yet much clearer and truer than in the latter piece. 
Hassan tho Moor is a more exaggeration, and Fiesco’s con- 
duct and language to him e^ally offensive. But there are 
still hepier faults. ‘The Romance of Julia,’ as Fiesco 
styles his intrigue, develops his subtle character, and aflbids 
a stage situation, but during its progress he will not spare 
his beloved wife the pangs (unnccessaiy as they are to his 
purpose) of jealousy. Why does he not hint ta her that ho 
but played with Julia? Then again his killing his wife by 
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mistalio at tlio List, Is a most clumsy and inartidcial con- 
Irivance; but it is aiiotbcr death however, the stage 
Las another coi^^so strewed on it, and this with some is 
Iho perfection of tragedy. It is worthy of nolo that 
Schiller alters tho historical catastrophe, and makes 
Fiesco fall by the hand of Varrina, the republican, because, 
as ho very truly but rather pompously observes in the pre- 
face, the nature of tho drama does not admit of the operation 
of chance or accident; and yet, in spite of this, be makes 
Fk?sco kill jjis wife by accident. But there are many vory 
justly admired beauties. The couleur locale, os the French 
call it, that is, that painting of the historic spirit and manner 
which lies deeper than costume, is well produced. The 
catastrophe has a most solemn effect, midnight silence 
(!)f llie sleeping city,’ says Carlyle, * interrupted only by the 
distant sounds of watchmen, by the low hoarse murmur of 
the sea, or the stealthy footsteps and disguised voice of 
Ficsco, is convoked to our iiuaginalion by a few brief touches. 
At length the gun is fired, and the wild uproar which en- 
sues is no less strikingly exhibited.’ 

* Kahale und Liebc,’ with some ciFcctivc points and 
* situations,’ is still indifferent, if nut bad. and far inferior 
to ‘ Fiesco’ or tho * Robbers.’ It is a household tragedy of 
the Kolzebue school, extravagantly written, puling with 
scutimeiitality, unreal, uiipuctic, and unsatisfactory. The 
question of cabal and love is entirely forced from its import 
liy a want of truth in the delineation. Cunsidcred as a 
drama, its coristruclion is very faulty. What can be more 
revolting than tins siLuation and feelings between the father 
and son here? iSueh pivots should never he admitted but 
for greater ends ami more enlarged interests. What can he 
more superfluous tlian the inlrodindion of Lady Milford? 
Wiiat more awkwardly uiidramatic than the contrivance 
for giving Wunu’s letter an air of truth by making Fer- 
dinand, who up to this pernul never suspected Louisa, now 
owlaim, * You have a lover!.’ because she refuses to follow 
inia ? llow much truer and more dramatic to ha\ o made him 
belicYo there was some mysterious' bond winch restrained 
licr, instead of jumping at once to the foregone conclusion. 
Finally, the denouement is in the worst possible taste; a 
reckless attempt to excite our sensibilities ; the making Fer- 
dinand kill Loui.-aand himself out of pure wilfulne^s, when 
the whole mallei could have been cleared Uj) with a word. 
Her oath, forced us it was, certainly could not wcigli in the 
sciili; with tho crime of suicide. These three plays all ma- 
ii’fi’stly belong to the f^anic period, and are curious as evi- 
donces of the wild enthusiasm of a young poetic spirit. 

In 1783 Schiller was appointed ihcatrc-poct, a post of 
re>peclnbility and reasonable profit. He translated Shak- 
spere's ‘ Macbeth’ and some French playjj for the theatre, 
besides his other duties. In 1785 appeared the first number 
of the ‘ Thalia,’ a miscellany cunlaining essays, crilivihins, 
See. on the drama, edited by him, which was continued till 
1794. in the first number tho first three acts of ‘Don 
Carlos ’ were inserted, which were highly admired. In the 
‘Thalia’ also were published his ‘Philosophical Letters.’ 
Having rejected on the one sido tho a»*gunjent8 of the 
supernaturalists, and on the other those of the Spinozists, 
the two parlies then at war, ho settled into a creed in which 
faith and reason embrace. His creed is a sort of mystical 
deism, which is expressed in this one phrase, ‘ The universe 
is a thought of God’s.’ These Letters remain a fragment. 
They are written with great powjsr, but have little originality. | 

During the spring of 1785 Sclijller migrated into Suxuny, 
and settled near Leipzig. Hero he wrote the ‘ Odo to J oy one 
‘of his most boantifuL creations, and the novel of the ‘Ghosl- 
Rcor,’ which v/as never completed. He then wont (o Dres- 
den, whore ho finished ‘ Don CailoSr’ ‘ the first of his plays 
W'hich bears the stamp of full maturity.’ It is indeed a 
fine work, though deficient in unity of subject and treat- 
ment, which, as he himself remarks, results from his having 
delayed so long "between .the first part and the completion 
of tlio second. It is the most dramatic of all his plays, and 
the .scenes between Posa and Philip, and between Philip 
and the Inquisitor,^ are among the fipest specimens of dra- 
matic writing. There is real passion beating through every 
vein of the Work ; ond its situations are ois effective as ooin- 
plox. But Sohiller has himself criticised it in his ‘Briefc 
liber Don Carlos,’ after which little is to be saiid. 

In 1 78!) Eicbhorn retired from tho chair of lualory at Jena, 
and Gbthe recommended Schiller to the place. Here he 
married Fraiilein Longelcld, and seemed at last comfortably 
settled. It was here, in addition to his lectures, that ho 


worked at and published hi« osreUent ‘ IlUtorv of tho 
Ihirty \ears War. Tho philosophy of Kantwas noiv i.ro- 
duemg Its revqlulioiisiu the world of Ihougbi, and Schiller 
embraced it with ardour. His lesthelic chsavs u^du KaiUian 
principles are some of the profoundcst and mobt vinpovumt 
speculations on art that we have met with, purlu uUu ly iho.so 
.on ‘Grace and Dignity,* on ‘the P.ithelic/ ouMho'Naive 
and Serilimeiilal,’ on ‘ the limits of the Beautiful,' jiud ‘ tho 
Letters on i^Eslhctlc cuUiirc.* 

In 1 79!) ajipeared ‘ Wallenstein.’ This vast trilogy, w hicli is 
hisgn^atest work, and which in truth exhibits gicator know- 
ledge, poetic power, and mastery over materials, t ban his o1 her 
plays, stillapuearslobe writ tenon a false principle. Thcdi ama 
IS not the splicria for pure history. The local colouring is uf 
course necessary in any historical subject, but to make this 
the dnniinatlt clomcnt is falsifying the first prinrijilc of the 
drama; yet this is what Gntho and Schiller have done, ilu* 
former in ‘ Goz von Berlicliingen ’and ‘ Egmonl the latter 
in '‘Wallenstein* and ‘Tell. The historic truth of the 
scenes of ‘ Wallenstein ’ may be admitted, but thoir dra- 
matic purpose and power are con^pavalively small. In 
‘Carlos’ the historic truth was preserved, but not at tho 
expense of the diamatic purpose, and for this reason wo 
have culled it tho best of his dramas. ‘Wallenstein' is* so 
well known through the beautiful translation of Coleridge, 
that W'e need make no further comment. 

Soon after tho publication of ‘ Wallenstein,’ SchilU r 
onco more changed his abode. The mountain air of Jena 
was prejudh‘ial to his lungs, and he determined to go l(» 
Weimar, where his acf|uaintancc with Gothe ripened into 
I friendship, and he shaiod with him tho superintendence of 
the theatre. (See what Giitho says on tho valuable exertions 
of Schiller in the remodelling of plays, in Ills ‘ Worke,' b, 

XXXV.) 

In 1800 appeared ‘Miiria Stuart,’ not tho ino.st success- 
ful effort of his pen, but it contains powerful writing, and is 
an evidence of incieased knowledge of tho stage. 'Die 
vehement und undignified squabble between the tw'o queens 
is unworthy of the play. The catastrophe is admirable and 
truly w'orthy of a queen. 

In 1801 was published ‘ Die Jungfrau von Oi loans,' as 
direct a contrast to ‘La Pucclle’us tho earnestness and 
impassioned enthusiasm of Schiller were to the scepticism 
of VoUairo. As a drama its construction is not so careful. 
Montgc>niery is episodical, und the bluck knight ambiguous. 
But a great spirit is ut w^ork , divine poetry irrudiutes the scene, 
and wc rise from the perusal under the enchanter's spell. 
Carlyle has described the Jungfrau as possessing a keen 
and fervent heart of fire, which the loneliness of her lifii and 
her deep religions feelings fanned into a Hume. She sits in 
solitude with her Hocks beside tho chapel under the antieiit 
Druid oak, and visions are revcalcMl to her such us no 
human eyes hehehl. It seems the force of her own spnit 
expressing its feelings in forms which react upon itself. All 
this Schiller has delineated in a masterly manner. Tlio 
piece Iiad unbounded siiccc.ss, and on the night of its repre- 
sentation at Leipzig, when the curtain dropped ut the end 
of the first act, there arose a deafening shout of ‘ Ks lobe 
Friederioh Schiller!* (‘Long live Frederick Schiller!), 
accompanied by trumpets. 

In 1803 he published the ‘ Brant von Messina,’ which w;n 
an experiment to see how far a play constructed on untiquu 
pi inciples could move a modern audicirce. It was a failure, 
although in tlic prefuco he argued the point with ability. 
The plot is simple. A chorus is introduced, which giv‘s 
occasion to magnificent poetry ; but the whole fails to move 
or interest. It contains luirls of as fine writing as any in Ins 
works, but the whole c\]icriincnt was a mistake, which u 
critic like himself should never Lave made. The form 
which poetry seeks for itself in any country <;r period is 
Buitcilto that period, but not to another. Ho thought that 
if he made the sentiments and subject nvjderii, he could 
with impunity, or rather with success, clothe them in uu- 
tient forms. 

In 1801, a year after, ‘the slight jdegree of failure or iin> 
calculation,’ says Carlyle, ‘Which occurred in the instance 
of the ‘Bride of Messina,* was abundantly redeemed. 
‘William Tell’ is one of Schiller’s very finest dramas; it 
exhibits some of the highest triumphs which hia genius 
combined with his art ever realized.’ {Life of Sr/ujlor, p. 
263.) A. W. Schlegcl has also said, ‘The last and best of 
•Schiller’s works is “Tell.'* Here ho has wholly returned fo 
the poetry of history.* {Dram, Lect,, ii. ^-*2.) But the ofnee 
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of lliti dmnia is not and cannot be the 'poeliy of liistory ;* 
it i'l tlie poetry of pasMcrn in iictiovi. A drama means an 
uriion now doinjj, not a poclirul painting of history. It is 
on this gn>uii(l that mIiiIo reveUing m the delicious poetry, 
tiio eXtpiisito painting, the truth of eliarucler and history 
oxliihired in ‘Tell,’ we must unreservedly cotulemn it as a 
diuina. Its mm its, such as they aro, deser\o all admira- 
tion, but u^i a drama it fulMfies and abnegates its vital priii- 
(‘ii>lc, and us a model it is worthlu'^s. The vital error is 
making the liislorical clement, instead of the passionate, the 
dt)miiiunt one. But there are still other serious faults of 
oonoeplion and construction. Not to dwell upon the snper- 
llnoiis episodes of Bertha and Rudeny, and of Atiing- 
hausen, we have to remark en the oiror of the conception 
i)f Tvll himself, the idea of which was furnished by Gdihe. 
Toll is not a patriot, but a simple, sturdv, bra\o, open, reso- 
lute peasant. As a portruilurc it is cxqiiis-ite, but then these 
two serious consequcncos result from the conception: first, 
Toil has nothing intrinsically to do with the revolution of 
ISwitzeriiHid ; he is not miked up with its hopes and interests 
be) Olid that of any other p«a'*ant, and has no more visible 
siiaro in it than the killing of Gcssler : J«econdly, Tell, not 
being a patriot, is no more than a mardcror. This most 
serious m'jlliclic fault is inscpaiiiblc from the conception, 
lie is wronged by Ge^^ler, and lies in wait fui* him in a 
rocky pas'll and llicre shoots him. This hiinply iimrder. 
Jn his soliloquy previous to the shot he nowhere indicates 
an uilcnt'iou of sacrificing the tyrant who oppresijes his 
country and him, but simply his revenge at the man who 
has subjected him to ahool. the apple iiom Ins son's he.id, 
and whoso further haired he dreails. Had he shot Gcssler 
mnnediaiely al’ier having shot at bis son, we could have for- 
given the excited pu'-sion d a father ; but he broods ovtir it, 
aiivl lies m wait fur his revenge. Ooi^sler is a mere alagt»* 
tv lant, a devil without mottvc, vviihuut ghmp.so of character. 
We must ob'.crve that in the midsi. of nil this I'rroneon.s con- 
ceplioii there is .some of hi** finest writing and cKeciUion, 
and tliateerlaia points arc eminently dramatic: the scene, 
for instance, where Toll sits m the dofilo among the rocks of 
Kusaiiaehi, wailing the approach of his victim, and the un- 
coMcerii of Ihft evory-da> truvollcrK with tlioir potty iiitere&U, 
ns they pass along, coutrasied with the tierce and gloomy 
purposes of Tell. This was Sehiller’s last play. 

On the OlUMay, ib05, after a lingering illnoss. be felt 
his end approaching. Of his fiiunds he look a louching 
hut tinnqml (aiewell. Some one iiuimring liuw he felt, ho 
buid, ‘ Calmer and ciilmer simple words expressive of the 
m.M hi roi^m of the man. About. si?<. he sank info a deep 
douj»: once fur u luomont lie looked up with a lively air, 
and said, ‘ Many things were growing clear and plain to 
liiiii.’ And .'>0 he died. The great and nubic . spirit which 
auimatod his heart now ivmams to us in Ins works, a 
heii’lotiin to posterity, fumtliur to every lover of poetry, and 
woiNlnppod by the whole nation. 

Ill considering his separate works, if. will p.^rhnpa bo 
thought that we have leaned too much to objection; but 
we have tried ibem by the high standard which they de- 
nnmded; ami as for eulogy, they have luul more lha<n enough 
of liiat. We havo endeavoured conscientiously to direct the 
judgment of the student. A few words in general on his 
poohcttl character may not bo unun))uj'tant. 

What distinguished Schiller, and made him the idol of 
nil hi.^ naiion, was a fine rushing cnlbusiustn, an exulted 
love of niiuikind, and an earnest faith in ideal' excellence. 
Schiller could paint .little except himself; but tiiis por- 
soirahiy, as in the case of Rousseau and Byron, is one of the 
causes of his succe.'is. All his women are ibrroed from one 
type, Amalia, Leonora, Louisa, TheUla, Isabella, &c., 
gentle, loving, allbctionate beings, with little individuality, 
)>ut always surrounded by the liuloof a pdet’s ideal love. 
The o.vceptions to lhi& are his meretricious women fjulia. 
Lady Milford, Princess von Bboli, and Agues Sorrel are all 
id’ one type), and .FQunria d’Arc, who is Inspiration personi- 
fied. lin men are eithijr vdlaitis, lay figures, or himself, 
'i'liis want of pliancy of imaginatiuii is a conscfiucncc of his 
cxcluwvuly mhjr.cAirc tendonoy, and he has no comedy for 
the iMiiue reason. On this head we may contrast him with 
(nUlm, wliDse ohjecthe tendency enabled him to look Out 
iqanj n^ituro, and refioct as a mirror the whole universe af 
» bmgii. Soliiller was comiequeiuly dollcieht in two e%isential 
(tuuliLieft of a great dramatist, that intellectual faculty 
winch enables the poet to go out of hiiuseU', and speak 
iJirougU hift charaetoiis as they would speak and ibel ; and 
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the power of selecting a few hints to typify a chai actor, and 
of avoiding all cxirauoous matters. Shakspere and CicmIio 
are the two tnorlols of dramaVic writing in rofeience to the 
faculty of lightly touching on eveiy subject without exhaust- 
ing it. Schiller ala ays exhausts, and bepce the length and 
occasional ledionsricss of lus dialogue; he leaves noihir.g to 
the" imagination. So with his pathos; he is not pathetic, 
because ho dwells on the minutest poihls of suffering, till 
our sensibility, unrelieved by the imagination, remains 
deadened and drow»y. Schiller says df himself that he. had 
not Gbtho’s manifold richness of ideas, • but that his great 
endeavour was to make as much as p.ossible out of a fi^w. 
This is in other words admitting his subjective and personal 
coivstitutiim. As a consequence, he is obliged to work! out 
hia problems by means of violent contrasts, instead tif 
evolving them from their own bases.; thus Posa must bo 
contrasted with Philip ; Warm and the President with Fer- 
dinand; Karl von Moor with Fraiw; Wbllensiein with 
Oftavio; Protestantism with Catholicism in fMary Stuart;’ 
Republicans with the Doge in ‘Fiesco.’ Tbieisihvslvongu.^e 
of light and shade by a Rembrandt, rather than the dramatic 
composition of a Raphael, Schiller’s lyrics are the most 
pertect of his poems, because in them his own feelings only 
came into play. . He has been called the Aischylus of Ger 
uiiuiy, with that blind designation which, seeing two punils 
of resemblance (both being di*iimali.sts, and the most jkI- 
mired of tbeir time), instantly concludes the resemblance 
of the whole. If compared to any one, it hhould be to 
Kiiripides, wlioni he resembles in bis exhaustive, aplior.slir, 
and i*hefori:*sil modes of writing: but he Iwi.s uti iiiicn'iiiy 
and an earnei*iiiess which Euripides never bad. His vel‘^^’s 
arc in every mouth; his memory is revered; and his woik^, 
in .<‘pite of their defects, contain (ho purest spirit of potlry, 
which the world will not Willingly let die. 

SCHILLFR SPAR occurs crystallized. Primary hum 
an oblique rhombic prism. Cleavage parallel to the laterJil 
planes and both the diagonals. Fractuio uneven. Il.nd- 
tiess, scrulches calcareous sjiar, is scriitched by quail/. 
Colour olive, blackish, greyish, yellow i.sU-gi ecu. Lu^llt^ 
metallic. Nearly opaque; translucent on the edges. Spe- 
cific gravity 

When exposed to a strong boat it bL*eome.s hard, und 
forms a mass vescmbling porcelain. 

Found at Ba»te in the Harz, at Zoblelz in Suxouy, lo 
Piedmont, Cornwall, &.c. Occurs generally in MCrpenuiu*. 

Analysis of the mineral foin Ba-ite by Vauquolin-^y.ii' ;!, 
6*2 00; alumina, 13'«0; muguesia, 10*00; lime, 0 00; oxiile 
of iron, 1 

SCHILLING. [Monky] 

SCHIRAS. [SiiiRAS,! 
sen I RV AN. [Skirvan.] 

SCHISM, SCHISMATICS. The Greek word ,ch\fn 
{(txicrfin) U used sc\eral nines in the Now Testament m its 
literal sense of a rent Or iiiptiiro if} one and thf rnmn t,h- 
uMafL, ix. 16 ; xxvii. 01 ; Afark^ i. 10; it. 21 ; Lukt\ v. 
36; xxiii. John, xix. 24; Xtli. ll); and aLsO in a (ig na- 
tive sense fpr a divUion of opinion among a number of per- 
.sons considcM'ed collectively as constituting a whole Uohn^ 
vii. 4o; ix. 16; x,. 19; AcU, xiv. 4;«X'xiii. f). In reftiyeiice 
to the. Christian church, schism, in the abstract sense, is 
never mentioned. ‘ Schisths are spoken of twice only (l Cor., 
* 1 . 10; xi IS); and m a third pas'^age, where the union of 
the members of the chuf-ch is compared to that of the paits 
of the human body, the object of this enioti is stati^.d to ho, 
*lhat there should be no schism in the body.’ (I Co?*., xii. 
24-26.) From a ootofiarison of these passages, it clearly 
appears that a schism^ in the New T^tament sense, docs not 
imply the open separatum which exisU between Christians 
and unbelievers, nor that between the tnembel-s of different 
Christian communluns, but It denotes senieibifig existing 
within one and ihs same church ; and further, il does not ap- 
pear to designate any ditference of crpfnipo respecting doc* 
trines or eoremohieaor forms (ffqjpi^ejnfnent, but rather to 
refer to a state of mind,^ fo flie afisi^ce of a ^irit of united 
Christian Idve'. < Dissent not SchismtSkdiecOavse byT, Biniley ; 
Campbell On. ike Qoepels, disc. iX., part 

The common use i>f tne v^ordAtvuederiasti^l writers is 
different fi’om this. Witb^ thetn Sd&ism is Deariyaynony- 
inous with in U#slfieti?r\ise schfem is 'a 

separation front the oom^bunion of church on the part of 
eerfaih of its members who do not differ from its other 
mefiibers on any point of religious doctrine. Herestj 66^- 
sidts in a dissent, from the doetrmes of a ehiirdi; scKism in 
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a <lit?sent from its governmnnt. From lliis doHnition it 
clearly appears lhat. any attempt to enumerate the schisms 
of (be Christian church would be fruitless, siuoe every com- 
munity isconsKlored.Rchisraaticpl by all the rest. 

Tile event which ecclesiastical historians call the great 
Schim qftfie West occurried ih the Iburleenlli and fifteenth 
centuvies.'^ After the death of Gregory XI. (a.d. 1378), iho 
cnitlinals, being coranetled by the clamour of the people of 
Ui»ine to eldct an Italian to the popedomi chose Urban VI.; 
but afierwards the leading members of the college retired 

10 Fondi in Naples, and elected Clement VI 1 ., wlio set up 
his court at Avignon, while Urban remained at Rome. 
Clement was recognised as poiie by France, Spain, Scot- 
land. Sicily, and Cyprus, and Urban by the rest of Europe. 
This schism continued till the year 1417, when it was healed | 
by iho Omncil of Constance, which elected Martin V. to 
the papacy, (^luslieim’s Kcchhiastical Ifistorijt cent. xiv.. ' 
])t. in, e, ii.y sect. 14, &c. ; Waddingion’s Church Ilislory, 
c. xxiii.) 

The other great schism is that Initween the Greek and 
Latin churches. [Ga>.KK Chuuch.] 

SCHISM A (from rJe/tt division), an interval, used 

only in mat hematico musical calculations, equal to half u 
cormna. [C’omma.] 

SC1JI2ANDRA (from ex^’ibt and a genus of plants 
boloiigmg ti) the natural order Anonaren?. The fiowers are 
imnia*ci>us; sepals 0 ; no petals; tho male liowers having 
5 ai!iliui>. which arc joined at the apex ; female onch with 
an iiiflv'nuile nnmher of ovaries; berries arranged in spikes 
al(jiig an elongated reconiaele. This genus witli two others 

11 ivo been made by Illume into a natural cider called 
Schi/nndrejo. They form a natural group, which aie dU- 
tmgiiislii’d from Anonaceas by their toothed leaves, the less 
coiihlajjl. iinnibcr of tlu*ir lloral envelopes, their usually 
ooiuhiiK'd stamens, and uieirevcn, not ruminated, albumen. 

N t'occinraf the Scarlet Schizaudru, is one of our most 
beautiful greenhouse climbers. It has allernatc, oval-laii- 
I'lMlatc; leave.N, pointed at both ends, rarely tooihed, of ti 
beautiful green, smooth above, and pale beneath; Krarlet 
llowei j. disposed in spikes in the axiU of the leaves. It is a 
North American plant, and is found in woods in Georgia, 
VIoiida, and Caroliua. It is ca^-ily propagated by cuttings, 
and grows best iii a light sandy sod. j 

fc>(JUlZOOCSMA, Mr. Cray's name for a genus com- 
posed of those Mactrec w hich have the ligament placed in 
an cxttunal slit. . 

R(.'TnZO'rODA, M. Latreille’s name foiva division of 
M.icrurous Crustaceans, or Cleft-footed Malacostraca, con- 
sisting of the genera Nelndia and Mysis {Opossum Shrimps), 
I’hese last form probably tho only genus of the division ; for 
it is tlu) opinion of Mr. J, V. Thompson and other zoologists 
I bat Nrhalia i.s most probably a <;rastaceous animal in its 
progro'-.s to a more perfect state. [Stomapodes.] 

fciCHlJiGEL, JOHANN ELIAS, was the eldest of 
ihi ■cc brothers, all of whom distinguished tliemsc*lv.c.s by 
thoir liltM-ary exertions, aim acquired some celebrity for a 
name which has since been rendered more illustriuus by 
two writers (also brothers), August Wilhelm and Friedrich 
von SclilogcL Johann Elias. was born at JUeissen, wtiere his 
father was * oppellaliona-vath,* Jaii. 28th, 1718. At the age 
of twelve he b,egan to display a taste not only for reading 
but composing poetry; and was greatly encouraged in his 
studios by Ips father, who w'as himself a man of superior 
capacity and of a very literary turn. While he w'as at the 
university of Leipi^ig* lu.s talents recommended him toGott- 
sched, then looked up to as the arbiter in matters of poetical 
taste, to whose J ICritiscUeu Bcitriigen/ &c. he contributed 
several pieces, as he did also to the miscellany entitled 
* Belustigungen desVersta rides,* &c., besides writing various 
dramatic compositions. Ncitl^erdid he neglect his severer 
academical studies, but on tjie contrary applied to tlicm with 
great diligence; a^ he did like'Hse to French, English, and 
Italian literature. Oti quUtW Leipjsig, ho accompanied 
Von Spener (who had married Sis uncle^s widow) to Copen- 
luigcn as his secretary, the latter being sent as envoy to tho 
court of Denmaldt. All bis leisure from his otficial employ- 
ments he now devoted not only to studying the language 
thoroughly, but ld,biaking’bitiiisclf acquaint^ with the his- 
tory and condition of the country, both bV reading and 
conversation. I'be information bQ thus collcbtedi toggher 
v/ith his own remarks, he^ gavo to the public In thaiorm 
of a weekly i>eriodica1, entitled * Der Fremde,* which ob- 
tained for him considerable notice. He afterwards bceaino 


ecgitainlcd with Ilolberg. who procured him iho professor- 
ship of modern hi.story and the appointment of librarijin nt 
tho academy of Sbroe, founded by hiniRolf. [MoLm ia;! 
But liH excessive application to his dudes and to hispnvuto 
studies provcxl too much tpr his constitution, wliich was iioi 
a very strong' one, and in the course of the fdlowmg ji-ar 
he was earned off by a fever, Aug. 13th, at iho aj/o of 
thirty-one. A cotujdolo edition of his works, m .OuiU, 
was pu|jliblied by his brother Johann Hcinricli, 1701-70 

JohAnx AnOLiunis. the second brother, born at Mo^pcu, 
Sept. 18th, 1721, studied at LtMpzij^ with Elias, and, like 
him, thcM) began lo make himself known in the liter, uv 
world by his contributions to ibo two publicaliuns abu\e 
mentioned. For a time he bestowed fin* more at lent ion 
on merely lij^rnry pnrsitiils than on tlie .studios moie nnino- 
diutely eonnccleu with his future j)rufe.ssion ; hut if lu? d.d 
not distinguish hinnsclf by profound Iheoiogical learniuir, 
he acquired very great popularity as a jiroiicher, bolli by ilu* 
stylo of his sonnohs and by his umphalic and animated di- 
hvery. At Zerbst, wdieve ho wus» pastor primi\nu*i, and 
professor of theology and metaphysics, fiom l7o4 ivi I7r>‘i, 
he was frequently called upon lo pi each before the eouri. 
Of bis pulpit compositions, several collections anpeaicd nt 
different timea, the earliest being that in ihic'u volunus, 
17.54 58. As a poet he must be cstiifiated railier according 
to the standard of his own day than that of the |jre‘-cni. 
He may rank among those who exerted themselves to intio- 
duco a belter taste; and his odes, and religious and nioiol 
pieces, though by no means free from delects, abound with 
fine passages, lie suivived both his bro'Jieis maiiy years, 
not dung till Sept. IGih, 170.3. 

Johann IIkinuich, born in 1721, studied, like Ids bro- 
thers, at Leipzig, and, through the iiillucuce of Klui-, oblaiiu'il 
an appointment as secretary in tlic chancery at Lopoi)li'i;.'Ci5. 
He afterwards became professor of histoiy at tliC' llllivcl^lIy 
there, and Danish hi>luriographer ro 5 iil ; and died in tliOi 
capital, October 18th, 1780. Although not so dislingulhbed 
as either of ihl* preceding, he was a writer of lomo al>ili(\, 
and published a history of the sovereigns of Denmark of 
the house of Oldenburg, and sever.il other works rtlatno lo 
’hat eouiilry. He also translated Thoruson’s ' Sophoiiisba* 
and some other tragedies from the F.nglish. 

S(;HLEGEL, FUlEDllICIl VON, was boni at llam)- 
\ci* on the lOlh of Marcdi, 1772, Ills lather, Johann 
Adolph Scdilcgel, was brother orjoluuin Elias and Johan ii 
Heinrich Schlegcl, and all these, together with August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, who is sidl alive, are illustrious 
names in the literature of Gennaiiy. Frederic Schlogid 
received a very liberal education, all, bough his fatlicr w i^.hi'd 
him lo engage in meicantilc pursuits. Accordingly ho was 
placed UK apprentice in a mercantile house at Leipzig, but 
lie sliow'cd so little inclination and ability for the 
that the father sent him lo Gottingen lo study piiiluiouv, 
th()ugh in the course of his education he had not shown 
any promiaini; talents. After a yciiv’a residence in this 
place, Schlegel went to lAjipzig, wheie he conliiiued his 
studies with such zeal, that on leaving the university he 
had read all tlH3 more important aiihcnt writers in the 
original language. His fii&t publiciilion of any ini))oi lnnt o 
was ‘Gnetdien iind Rumor,’ Humb., 17^7, of wbieli lii.s 
* Ge.schichleder Griochen und lid mcr,’ Berlin, 1703, may bo 
considered as a cunlmuation. This wa.s only a fragiuciii, 
and it has ncm been coniplotcd. At tins time all his 
thoughts seem to have been ab.sorbed by arilicnt lilciatun-, 
with which, as his early works &how, he had tormed a most 
intimate acquaintance. About the same time lie undcilin>k, 
logeUiei* WMth Schleiermachor, to translate Pialu into Ger- 
man ; but after the first sheets were pi lUtcd, l.e ahaml >nc/l 
the undertaking, and left the whole in the liandK <d .Si-hkn 
crmachcr. In HOG he begun editing, with ins bif>iJicr 
August Wilhelm, a literary periodical, called tlm ‘Aibe- 
nmuii),’ of which however only iliree vols, iijipcared. llie 
object of this ])ublication w'as to produce an entire chun;;e 
in the lilcraturo of Germany. It was of a polemical rha- 
racter, and dirficlod against the nioj^t popular HUt1ior.s of iho 
time, especially Kotzebue and llliaud. The papers wh.rli 
it contained were very valuable, but written in an arra^uint 
and contemptuous tone. Another work, with ilio ^amc‘ 
object, was ‘Kritiken und Cliarakteristiken,’ wIucJi he like- 
wise edited with his brother. In 1798 Schlcgol puldihUed 
at Berlin the fli'it volume of a novel called ‘ Lncmdc, which 
created a great sensation. It was admired and commenacd by 
men of the highest eminence, such as hchleiermacher, w hilo 
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it wH'i most severely censured by others, who saw in it nothing middle ages and Roman Calholioism was comrnon to all of 
])iil an exdltalioii orseusual pleasure. The justice of the cen- thorn, but in none of them so strong us in Frederic voii 
suie appears to liave heeii felt by Schlcgel himself, for be Schlegel, who would gladly haNO restored the middle ages,' 
never completed the work. In the year i«0{5 he left Berlin with their arts, ihoir literature, and their religion. TJiis 
and went to .lena, where he delivered a course of lectures tendency, and tlio great names by which it was supported, 
on philosopliy, wdiicli were received wdth great applause, led to very injurious consequences; but some writers of 
In ISO'i he published at Berlin a tragedy called ‘ Alarkas,’ this school have produced poems which will live as long as 
grand in its conception, but romantic and rather mystic in the German language, and to their exertions weave indebted 
iu whole character. In the same year he travelled with hia for a more correct knowledge of the nature of romantic 
wife, the daughter of the celebrated M. Mendelsohn,, to poetry, and its relation to the antique or classical poetry. 
Paris, where he delivered lectures on philosophy, and edited These writers alsio established the fact, that the middle ages, 
a monthly periodical called ‘Europa,* of which only two though generally looked upon with contempt, wvre not all 
volumes appeared (Frankfort, 1 803-5). At Paris he also darkness. But whatever may bo the erroi*s ihlo winch 
studied the arts, the languages of Southern Europe, and Schlegel was led by his peculiar turn of mind, no otm has 
more especially the language and literature of the antient ever accused him of iusincerily. It has indeed soiaeliim a . 
Indians. Tlio' fruits of the hitler study appeared in liis been said that he should not have lent himself as an agent 
little cisay. ‘ Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier/ to the Austrian government. Now it is true that lie did so, 
Berlin, 1H03, one of the first works which appeared in Ger- but this should not bo made a particular chai-gc agaiin.t 
many on the literature of India: it had great defeetk, and him, as it was a natural coiisetiueuco of his. general views 
among others it contained the usual exaggerated notions re* and principles. The poetical works of Frederic von Schlegel 
spccling the civilization of the Indians. The results of his are of less value than his critical and |diilosophical writings, 
other studies at Paris may ho seen in his * Geschichte der which are distinguished by acuteness, ]»rofundily of thougiit, 

J ungfrau von Orleans? Berlin, 1 802 ; * Sainmlung romantis- and great learning. His style however is nut always as cIclu- 
chor Dichtungen des Miflclaltcrs,* Berlin, 1804; and ‘ Lother and lucid as that of many of his conleniporanos. There are 
und lilaller,’ Berlin, 180.1. After his return to Germany some very good remarks on Frederic \on Schlegel in ATr.‘<. 
he pulilished a collection of his poems, Berlin, 1809, which Austin’s * Characteristics of Glilhc,' vol. i., p. 298, &.c., and 
are partly of a dithyrambic and partly of an elegiac charac- in Carlyle's ‘Miscellanies,’ xii., j). 274, &c. 
ler. All these works, as well as hi.s ‘ Pocli^'ChesTaschcnbuch,* 8(J11LE1ERMACHKR, FlvlE DUICH ERNST DxV» 
Berlin, 1806, and his epic poem ‘ Roland,* show the authors NIEL, was born on the 21st of November, 1768, at BrehUiii. 
deep veneration for the arts, the poetry, and the whole social His parents belonged to the religious .sect called Mora\ iaiis, 
life of the middle ages. This fooling had taken .strong hold and the son accordingly received his first iiistriJction.s in tlio 
of him, as appeared more mnnifetitly from hia wife and educational catahhshmcnl of that body at Nicsky. lie 
himself embracing the Roman Catholic religion at Cologne began his theological studies at Barby, where the Moravians 
in 1801. He now went to Vienna, where, in 1809, he was possess a seminary for young theologians. But when he 
appointed imperial secretary at the head-quarters of the was eighteen year.s old he left thisKcct, and began a fresh 
archduke Charles, and in Ihi.s capacity he exercised a course of study in the university of Halle, whore he dcvotcil 
groat and beneficial iiitiucncc upon the national spirit of himself with no -less zeal to the study of philology than to 
the Germans by his inspiring proclamations. After the theology, though the latter doparlmont wip, that to wlncli 
political wreck of Austria he returned to his liteiary occu- ho intended to devote his life, lur he was thoroughly con 
patioiis, and delivered a course of lectures on modern his- vinced that theological studies cannot be pursued with 
lory ('Ueber die ncuerc Gescliichle,* published at Vienna, advantage without a knowledge of antiquity and its lilcra- 
18U), and on the history of antient and modern literature ture. In 1790, when he had finished his studies, he undev- 
(* Ueber die Goscbichto der altcu und ncuen Litoratur,* pub' took the education of the children of Count Dohua- 
lislied at Vienna, 1815, in two vol.s.). The latter work has SchlobiUen, who lived at Fmkenslein in Piussia. He 
been translated into English. In the years 1812 and 1813 he did not however remain long in this situation as pii- 
cditcd the * Deutsche Museum,* of which only two volumes 'ato tutor, but went to Berlin, and was lor some tinio 
appeared. Schlegel also tried his strength as a politician engaged as teacher in the seminary for teachers, which was 
and diplomatist, and his writings on subjects of this kind then conduced by Gcdike. In 1794 he was appointed 
weru so highly valued by Prince MeUernich, that he ap- assistant preacher at Landsberg on the Wavthe, but two 
pointed him councillor of legation to the Austrian embassy years after he returned to Berlin, where be was engaged as 
at the German diet at Frankfort. But he resigned this preacher to the great ho.spital called the ‘ Charilc,’ until the 
.ottice in 1818, and returned t«» Vienna, where he began to year 1802, Here he became acquainted with the celcbrattd 
edit a now periodical called ‘Concordia,’ Vienna, 1820t2I, iheologiaii F. S. G.Sack, who was then engaged in translul- 
with a view' of reconciling the various opinions respecting iug Blair’s ‘Sermons* into German (Ixnj'zig, 1781-KsliO, 5 
church and state. About this time he also began tu pre- vols.). Scldcierinachor loolean active part in this unde r- 
pare.a complolo edition of his scattered works, which was taking, and the greater part ofe>lhe last volunio was irans- 
piiblishcd ill tw'elve vols., Vienna, 1822, &c. In 1827 ho lated by him alone. On the suggestion of Sack he aho 
delivered a course of lectures on practical philosophy translated Fawcett's ' Sermons,* Berlin, 1798, 2 vols. Tlio 
(‘ Pliilosophio des Lebon.s,* published at Vienna, 1828), and first original W'orks of Schleiermacher wore some essays in 
ill 1628 another course on the philosophy of history ( ‘Philo- the * Aiheuroum,^ which was edited by the fcJchlcgels. 
Sophie der Gesehichfo,’ Vienna, 1829, 2 vols,). "Towards [Schlegkl, F. von.] Among the papers which he contri- 
4he close of this year Schlegel made a journey to Dresden, butod to this publication were his ‘ Vertraute Briefe fiber die 
with a view to deliver a series of lectures, but while he was Uucindc * (Jonfideutial Letters on tho Lucinde*), a novel of 
working them out, he died on the 1 2th of January, 1829. Fr. von Schlogel.) They were publi.shcd without the authors 
The Dresden lectures, as far as they were finished, were pub- name, and bestowed the highest commendotion on the 
lislicd in 1830 at Vienna, under the title of ‘ Philo.sophischc novel, though it seems to be clear that Schleicrimichcr was 
Vorlcsungcn, insbesondore fiber die Philosophic der Sprache not aw'aro of the dangerous principles that lay at the bot- 
nnd des Wortes.’ His friend Professor \Vindisclimaiin of tom of the work which be praised. Soon after the death 
Bonn undertook the e<Utov.ship of such works as were of Schleiermacher llio&o letters were republished by Carl 
left in MS., and the first vol. appeared at Bonn in 1836, Gutzkow (Hamburg, 1836), one of the writers of the school 
under the title of * Philosophische Vorlesungeii eus den called Young Geriximiy, Wilh the malignant intention of vili- 
Jahren 1804-6, nebst Fragmenien, vorzfiglich Pluloio- fyingtbe nobife character of Ihoir author, and of drawing 
phisch-theologischen Inhalts.’ But the death of WindUch- consure upon him for long-forgotten youthful aberrations, 
manu has prevented the completion of this collection. This publication- at first created a very great Minsation, but 

Frederic von Schlegel, logclbcr with Tieck and No- the voice of Germany rose against tbo unworthy conduct of 
valis, were, at the end of the last and the commence* GutzkoWj ami the work lias since fallen into well desev\ed 
mont of the present century, at the bead of a literary re- oblivion. In 1799 Schleiermapher published his ' Dis- 
volution in Germany, which endeavoured to promulgate its courses on Religion’ i* Reden fiber die-Religion, an die Gc- 
pi'inciples in the two works above mentioned, the *Athe- bildeten unter ihren Veriichtern’), a third edition of which 
ncourn* and ‘Kritiken and Charakteristiken.’ The new appeared in 1821, with notes. These discourses contain 
school which these writers endeavoured to establish is cha- some of the finest specimens of German oratory, arc full of 
ractensed by the name of the Aemtheiico criticnl^ or that profound thoughts, and tnore caloulatcd than any olher Hoik 
of the romantic school of poetry. The predilection for the ' to coiiviuco tlie educated classes of society of the necessity 
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of religion. In 1800 he publishotl a work called * Monolo- 
geii, eiiie Neujahr 4 |g;abe' (a fourth edition of which appeared 
at Berlin in lb‘29K B’td * Briefe oihos Predigers aussurhalb 
Berlin.’ The last of these two little works was a reply to a 
public letter (Sendschrciben) addressed by some Jews to 
the Protestant 'theologian W. A. Teller. About this time 
Schleieriharher conceived the plan of translating wdth Fr. 
Stdilegcl the works of Plato, and when Schlegol abandoned 
the uiidettaking, Schloieiinacher continued it by himsidf. 
This translation^ which however unfortunatoly does not com- 
]»ieliend alt the works of Plato, appeared at iniervals, from 
Ifto 1 to 1H*2S, and consists of 3 vols., in 6 parts. A second 
edition of the first 5 parts appeared at Berlin from J8I7 till 
1827. This translation of Pluto is iho most correct and 
most beautiful that has e\er been piildishod in any Euro- 
pean language. Each of tho dialogues is moreover pre- 
ceded by a most valuable introduction, in which the author 
develops the spirit and principle of the dialogue. These 
introductions, some of which hav'o been translated into | 
English, show that Schlciermacher was most deeply nc- 
rpuiinted with tho spirit of the Platonic philosophy. )n 1801 
ho published his ru-sl collection of sermons, a third oditioii 
of which appeared in 1816, This collection of sermons was 
in hubsoquont years followed by six other eotleclioiis, which 
were published hciwocii the years 1808 and 1833. Of the 
second, third, and foiiiih collections, second editions ap- 
peared in 1810-1826. All these collectum.s together make 
seven small octavo volumes. Be.sides thcso-collectiomi Schtei- 
eriiuicher published a great number of single sermons deh- 
vciod on particular occasions. All the sermons of Schloicrma- 
chcr are di.stiiignished for a clearness and perspicuity of style 
and ilionght such as are seldom found in any modern writer 
of sermons. Their prevailing charactoristics are, that they 
a(Ulre^s ihemsehcs more to tho understanding of his hearers 
lluiii to their leeliiij^s or imagination, whence Schleieimacher 
and his followers have becii designated by the name of the 
‘ Di'iiUgbi'ihigon,’ in contradistinction from the ‘Wort-’ or 
‘ Aligl.uibigcn,’ and the mystical Pietists. In 1802 Schleier- 
livudier went to Slolpe with the title of court preacher, and 
here he wroto au admirable woik called ‘Grundlinien einei* 
ICritik dor hishorigon Sittonlehre.’ Berlin, 1803, a second 
edition of which "appearod in 18.34, and another called 
‘ Zvvei nnvorgrcidiche Crutachten in Sachen des Piotestanli- 
scdien Kirchonwetrens,* Berlin, 1803. The latter work ap- 
pealed without the author’s name, lie had not been long 
at Slolpe when he received an invitation to a profe.ssorship 
in the nnivcr.sity of Wurzburg, btft he declined the otter at 
’ n-quftat of the Prussian government, winch in return ap- 
pointed him professor of theology and philosophy in the 
university of Halle (1802). After the political catastrophe 
of isoo, when Halle was made a part of the new kingdom 
of Westphalia, Schleieimacher went back to Berlin, wbcio 
he began to deliver public lectures on theological and philo- 
sophical subjects. During this period of the political humi- 
liation of Prussia, Schleierinachcr showed himself a true 
patriot, and in the pulpit, an well as on other occasions, he 
fearlessly endeavoured to rou.se the spirit of his hearers 
against the foreign oppressors. During tins period he wrote 
the following little works: — ‘ Die Weihnachtsfeier. cin Ge- 
sprach,’ Halle, 1806, 2nd edition, Berlin, "^1827 ; ‘ Uober den 
sogeuantuen ersten Brief des Paulus an den Timotheus,’ 
Berlin. J807 ; ‘ Gelegentliche Oedanken iiber Univcrsilaieit 
im Dcutschen Sinno,’ Berlin, 1808; 'and an essay on Heia- 
clitus, which appeared in F, A. Wolf’s'* Museum der AUer- 
thumswi 2 »senscbuften.’ In 1809 Schleiermacher was ap- 
pointed preacher at Trinity Church in Berlin; and in 1810, 
when the now university of that capital was opened, he was 
appointed professor of tlieology, and at the same time he 
began to tako an active part in tho business of the ministry 
for public instruction. Ilis lectures in the university 
gained for ‘ hiiii‘'iinivtM*sal admiration, for here he com- 
bined with the groat oratorical powers which ho bad already 
displayed in the pulpiU the most profound thought and the 
most extensive learning ; here he had an opportunity of un- 
folding all the treasures of his great mind, and he followed 
out the most abstruse iiiYostigations Into their minutest de- 
tails with luminous otxkr and distiiicfiness; In 1811 ho was 
created a member of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, und 
^urnished some of the betft papers on various subjects, but 
especially on partloular points of tho hiltoTy^ antiont philo- 
sophy. They are published in the'*TrMeaction8’of the Aca- 
demy. In 1811 Sell letermacher published ‘ Kurse Darsiel- 
lung des Theologtsehon Studiutns.' In 1814 ho was made' 
P. C., No. 1299. 


sccvelavy to the pliilosophical section of tho Academy, and on 
this account he was released from his duties in the ministry 
for public lustruclion. During the period which n»)\v rolhnvcd, 
Schleiermacher Vas partly engaged in new eiliiions of fovnuM* 
works, or llieir continuations, and partly m publishing a 
number of smaller polemical wruiiigs, especially againsiF. 
A. II. Schmalz and C. F. von Ammon. Among the gieater 
works which he wrote during the last period of his life wo 
shall mention ‘ Ueber die Schiifien des Lukas, ein Kri- 
rificher Versuch,’ Leipzig, 1817, which was Irauslaied into 
English in ltt25, and ‘ Der Chnstliche Glaube, iiacb dcu 
Gruridsalzen der Evangehsc'hen Kirebe im Zusamnierihango 
dargestellt,* Berlin, 1821-22, 2 voL , a second edition c»f 
which appeared in 1830. In the autumn of the jear 
Schleiermacher visited England, and opened the now 
German chapel at the Savoy. He (Jied on the ]2lh of Fe- 
bruary, 1834. A most moving account of tho death of tins 
great man was teni over to England, and published in 
the ‘Journal of Education,’ No. XX. The wliole of ibo 
woiks of Schleiermacher have been collected and publi>lii-il 
since his death (183:», &c.), in three sections. The first sf-e- 
tion (called ‘ Zur Tlieologie’) eoritams, in four volume'., 
those theological works which are of a scient)fic cluiiuc- 
ter; the second (also called ‘Zur Theulofiio’) contains iiLs 
sermons, in four volumes; the third (called ‘Zur Pliilo- 
.sophio’) contains his philosophical works, in five xoliimes. 
The works which Sohlcievinacher left iii MS. were edited 
by Zabel, Beilin, 1836, 2 vols. 8\o. 

Schleiermacher wan equally great as a Iheolngiun, a 
philologcr, a critic, an orator, and a translator: and ibu iii- 
iluence wliich his writings bad on the inlollecliial pari of 
Oeriiiany was and is still exceedingly great, but it was 
far surpassed by that which his oral in'.truction, and the 
purity, piety, and sanclily of his personal characier evei- 
ciscd over those who had the happiness to live near him. 
Our space does nut allow us to enter into an cxjuiiiiialion of 
his theological system, which is most iimpl\ e\|']iiiiicd in his 
‘Der Chrisllichc Glaiihc.* It may ho sullicicnl hcie to 
state, that ho neither belonged to tlio old supcrstitiou') and 
word-splitting school, nor to the modern Pie Lists or Ration- 
alists. 

(Compare Liicko; ‘Erinnerurigen an Dr. Fr. Schloicr- 
macher,’ in tho theological iournul called * Thcolugufcho 
Sludieii,’ for 1834; and Mis. Aiislin, ‘ Fragments IVum Ger- 
man Prose. Writers,’ p. 336, &c.) 

SCHLESWIG, soinclimes called Soulli Jutland, is a 
duchy belonging to iho crown of Denmaik, .situated bciwemi 
54® 20' and 06® 2o' N. hit. and bolweeii b'' 40' and 10® O' K 
long. It is hounded on the north by Julia nd, on the ea!»t 
by the Little Belt, on the south by Holstt in, from which it 
is divided by the uiver Eider and the Kiel Canal, and on 
the west by the Germun Ocean. Tho area is 3430 squan? 
miles. It is in general a level count ly, A ranee ul low 
hilts enters it from Holstein, and, travel sini' it fiorn ^uulh to 
north, passes into J nllaiid. The lengib, from lunth to south, 
is about 70 miles, and the breadth, from east to west, vaiies 
from 30 to 66 miles, not includini; the islands on the east and 
w’o.st coasts. On the w<;st coast theio are low and i ich mar>li 
lands, which are iirotecled by dykes, twenty feet high, 
against the .spring lidos, wliich often rise to the height of 
thirteen feet. As the sea in many places deposits alhuium, 
new dykes are elected from time to lime, to sccuie ihcse 
additions. The principal riveis are tho Eider, the Widau, 
and tho Aue. The eai^t const U not so low as the wc.stcoa'»t, 
but it is equally fertile. The chraato is on the whole tem- 
perate and healthy, but damper and le.ss salubrious on tlie 
west llvan on the east coast. The country produces corn, 
puUe, llax, hemp, rape-seed, hay, cloM'r, garden vegetables, 
and potatoes. Tho breed of horned cattle and that of horses 
are excellent. The country in short produces much inoio 
than 13 required for its own consumpiion, and o.\purts an- 
nually 1 60,000 lasts of corn, great numbers of oxen, above 
3(t00 horses, and large quantitie.s of buUer and cheese. 
Fish loo are an important article of exportation. Wood is 
scarce, both for building and fuel. There are limo'itone, 
chalk, slate, and turf, hut no metallic miniirals. The chief 
occupations of the inhabitants arc agriculture, the brccrling 
of cattle, and tho fisheries. There are no manufacioncs 
e.xcept in the large towns, and these are of lifilo import- 
ance. The most considerable are those of Ja<*e and siock- 
ings, in Tondern, lliiaurn, Friedeiichsladt, and some other 
places. The inhabilants, who prote.^s ibe Prote.-^tant re- 
ligion, are partly of Gurmati, partly of I’tti**^^** 
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According to Stciiit in liift ‘ Gazetteer,* publiahod 
in 1 8 .1 1 , ihej^e were, in 1 8 1 7, 30u,000 ; of whom 55,000 spoke 
Gorman , 42,000. on Ui© wosi co is^, a very coirupt Frisian 
dialect ; 1 5.000, on the east coast, the language of tho Angles ; 
and 176.000 Danish. The present population may be 

340.000 (it was 338,000 in 1^35) on the mumlaud, and 

40.000 in the , islands. 

Tho islands on the east coast art^ Arrok, Fohr (which 
huye already been described), and Femern, which is sepa- 
rated from the norih-east point of Holstein by a narrow 
channel, tbe FecQer^)Und; it is about 16 miles long and 
12 broad, tbe area 63 square miles, and the populathin 
8200. This inland produces abundance of wheat, bar- 
ley, and peas, Tho inhabitants manufacture large quan- 
tities of barloy-groats and peeled bailey for exportation; 
they likewi.sc export annually 20,0<*0 pairs of worsted 
blockings to Mecklenburg. The fisheries arc very pro- 
duciivo, and the islanders have about 40 vessels at 
sea, from 12 to 56 tons burden. There is a light- 
house. 1 00 foot high, on the island. The chief town is Hurg, 
or Borg, which has 1700 inhabitants. On the west coast are 
Koimje. or llbm, of which only the southern part belongs to 
Schleswig, and the norlhorii to Jutland: Sylt, 20 mdes 
long, 15 broad, has 4000 inhabiuuits; most of the men 
arc sailors and Osher men ; the business of agriculture is 
chiolly performed by the women, w'ho also manufacture 
W'orsted stockings. Nordstraiid was a large i.siaiid, which was 
visited by a di'eadfnl inund.ition on the llth of October, 
1634, when G403 persons and 50,000 head of cattle perLshed, 
and the island was broken into fragnienls, of wlucii only two, 
Noidstrand and Pell worm, ha\o been bccuved by dykes. 
The inhabitants have a tino breed of cattle. Tlic.so udatids 
are the resort of souls and waicr-fnwL Many IhonsandH of 
thebe water-fowl arc annually taken, boiled in vinegar, and 
piu ked in barrels for exporiation. Between these larger 
islands there are many small ones, without dyke.s, the con- 
struciioti of which would be too expensive. They are inha- 
bited by descendants of the Fricblunders. whoso language 
they still speak, and who, diirin^r the inundations, hate 
their abode on the tumuli called *'■» aifcn, w hich were thrown 
up in remote ages, and on vvhicli the churches are built. 

Schleswig, the chief town of the duchy, is situated 
in 54^ 30' N. lat. and 9^ 35' £. long., in a pleasant country 
at the mouth of the river Sley, which forma a small shallow 
bay obstructed by sand-banks. It is a long irregularly 
built town;. tho houses are mostly of brick, and resemble 
in neatness llios© of a Dutch town. Tho principal public 
buddings are tho churches, of which the cathedral deserves 
notice ou account of a screen boforo the altar, admirably 
car\cd in wood by Hans Briiggemann in 1521 ; the town- 
house, lb© orphan asylum, tho poor- house,' and the. nunnery 
of St. John. Among the numerous public institutions arc 
tho cathedral school, the Bible Society fur the duchies, and 
the deaf and dumb asylum, in which theru is a printing- 
ofticc wilh SIX ])rcsses. where Bibles and New Testaments 
are printed. The population is 1 1,000. There are manu- 
factures of china, earthenware, lace, cainlu'ics, thread, 
Icalher, sailcloth, woollens, starch, aiub reflned sugar. On 
an island in tho bay is tho castle of Ootturp, formerly tbe 
residence of the dukes of Schleswig-Holatein, and now of 
tbe prince, who is governor of tho duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein. 

Tho mouth of the Slay having been rendered navigable 
by means of a canal, the naviji'atioii is considerable. 

Besides Apbnradk and Flensburo, tho following are 
the most considerable towns in tho duchy :-—Bckern- 
forde, with 3590 inhabitants, has a good harbour, and 
a trade in corn with England; Friednehstndt on the 
Etdoi’y a well-built town, founded by Dutch settlers, has 
3000 inhabitants, who have manufactures, of silk,* cotton, 
hosiery, starch, and lackered wares. Htisum, on the Aue, 
with 4500 inhabitants, has a grammar-school, distilleries of 
brandy from potatoes, breweries, man ulhc lures of toather 
and tobacco, and a considerable trade in corn and cattle. 
Tondern or Tundern, on tbe river Widau, has 3600 inha^ 
bitants. It has a good port, with a trade in co^n and cault); 
an oy 8 tei>fishcM 7 , and manufactures of cotton and lace ; the 
last employs, in the town and the environs several miles 
round, 10,000 or 1 2,000 persons, l^nningen, a Seaport ami 
trading town ait the mouth of tho Eider, bag 2200 rhha-j 
bitants. . . 

(Stein; Hassel; Cannabich; CorMrMiom Lexicon,) ' 
SHLbZER, AUGUST LUDWIG VON, was born on 


the 51h of July, 1 737, at Jagstaclt on the Jaxl, in the pnnei- 
paljly of Hohenlohe-Kirchberg. His fq,J:bcr died very earl) , 
but tho boy received a good education, anti in 1751 vls 
sent to the university of Witteraberg to study theology. 
Hero he conceived a most ardent wish to travel into Asia, 
and for this purpose be began tho study of Oriental lan- 
guages. In 1754 he went to Gottingen, whet© be continued 
the study of theology for two years, at the end of which limo 
he engaged himself as tutor to a Swedish ftiiiiily, with which 
he Went to Sweden. He spent three years and a half partly 
at Stockholm and partly at Upsala. Although theology 
had been his principal study, he opened his. literary career 
With a ‘ History of Commerce,* in Swedish (‘ Versuch einer 
Hsndelsgcbchichte,' Stockholm. 1758), and history benoo- 
forth remained hU hivourito pursuit. In 1759 be returned 
to Gottingen, and now begun boriously to prepare himself for 
his journey to Asia by intense application to tbe Eastern 
languages and to the study of medicine. But in 176!, 
Miilier, tho historiogi apher of the RuBsia'il* empire, offeied 
him the place of tutor to his family, and of a literal y 
assistant in his own pursuits, at the same time holding out 
to Schlbzer the hope of obtaining a profcbsurship in tho 
academy of Petersburg, and ihe support of the government 
for his intended journey. These hopes induced .Selilbzer 
to accept the offer. On his arrival in Pcteisbnrg be imriio 
diately began to study the Russian language and ihe hi^loiy 
of the empire ; but his great progress provoked the joalou^v 
of his principal. Mid rendered the situation of Schlu/or voi y 
unpleasant. In 1762 Scblozer was made adjuncius to ihc 
academy and teacher in a public establishment, which in 
duced him to quit his place in tho house of MuUlm*, whit 
now became his avowed opponent. Michaclis of Gbilingen, 
in the inennwhil©, had not forgotten his young friend, and 
it w'as through his inUnetice that in 1764 a proCossorship in 
the university of Gottingen was offered to him. SrhlUzii 
would have gladly accepted it, but bis adversary coiitri'C'l 
to induce the Russian government to refuse him per- 
mission to leave the country. After many negoliation:. 
he was however, in 1766, appointed professor of llubsian 
history to the academy of Petersburg, and he also ubiuined 
leave of absence for three months to visSit his native c«uin* 
try. He returned to Petersburg, but only remaiuod theru 
two years longer, after which, in 1767, lie wus invited to 
the university of Gottingen, as professor of political science. 
Here he commenced a new and very acli\e life, and wrote 
several historical works, ^somebf which still rank among 
the best in the German language. His stylo is interesting, 
hut sometimes rather coal's© and without taste. His lociuiob 
on history, political science, statistics, and other subjects 
were heard wilh great admiration. At the aao of seventy ho 
withdrew from his ofHce; in 1804 he was raised by the em- 
peror of Russia to the rank of a nobleman and received the 
title of privy councillor of justice. He died on the Utli of 
September, 1809. His Life has been written by his s^on, 
Christian von Schlbier, under the title of ‘A. L. von Schll'>- 
zer’s Oeffentliobes mid Privatleben, aua Originalurkuiuleh,* 
Leipzig, 1828, 2 vols. 8 VO. * , 

The works of SchlbKcr aro partly historical jtnd partly 
political. Among the former are; a ' Oetieral History of 
the North* (‘ Allgemainc NdrdMie Oeschichle,* Halle, 
1772,2 vols. 8vo.>; a Geifman' ti*anslaiiou of Nestor’s ‘Chro- 
nicle* dowm to the year 980, GbUmgen, 1802-9; *Wolt- 
geschichla im AtisifUg und Zusamihenbange,* Gottingen, 
1792*:180!, 2 Vols. 8vo.; ‘ Vorbereitung *or 'Weltgeschichte 
iiir Kinder,* a ilftb edition of which appeared at Gultingen, 
1800. As a politithir writer Schldzer had great inttuetu e 
in Germany. His vfoRrs are laid down in his corre^pon 
deuce t* Briefwechfceri ybich he published at Cjtktingen. 
1776*1782, in 10 vols. Svb., and inn political journal called 
* Staatinihseigeh,* which he edited 782 till 1793, in 
18 vols; The 'main Object of this list publieatioQ was to 
expose the evils and abiis^ in llie administration of the 
various of Gei'mahy. / , " 

. BCHLtfSBE^StnRGi of a'dtstriut of the same 

name in Uio goverh'ato4t on 

the leftbMik of 'theNeyat, at tfeo ri^ec issues 

frqmJLaka Lkdpjja ; -tfio foiilpiss jai^u'C^Xhedne Island, at 
-mo etiti^pceof iffe riV&i>nd Us gunii comnaand both banks. 
The tbwbvidis /qun^d byJhe,|(jiBsiM]^<^iapd;’.dD'kc George 
pfthieloVtitscbf 'ftl. l'^2.4* bdt' .aftq^^ai:4s ^t^cn by the 
Swccles, In the frequohlly ^maaters, till 

mer the Groat;, ffOaUy conquered it ip' :1,^02. Since this 
country has ceatfedTto be the' theatrebf ttar, the fortress has 
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ofieii been used as a state prisoiL The population is 3000. 
They have a manulhctor^ of piinted calicos, and. also of, 
])oroelain. There ia a bnsk trade on the Neva and Luke 
Ladoga, 3000, barks, end 1,000^ rafta annually passing this 
town to Petersburg. The fishery on the lake is very, pro- 
ductive. , ' . , ' . ' 

(Stein, G$o^aphisch04t ;,.,Scbnit 2 ler, La Rm&ie^ 

la Pologna^ la Finlande.y , ^ 

SCHMALKALDEN. [Ftana.] . 
SCHMALKALDEN league. [Luthba; Rkfok- 

MATION.] ► 

SCllNEEBERG is a mining town in the circle of the 
Erzgehiige, in the kingdom of Saxony, situated iu 50® 18' 
N. lat. and 1^® 30' E. long. It stands on a mountain called 
tlio Schueeberg, about a league from the river Mulde, from 
which there is a canal, on which timber is tloated to Schnee- 
berg. The town is ^aid to have been built in 1471, when 
some new and yery-rtdt veins were discovered in the sdver- 
mines that bad been worked lor a long period. One vain, called 
the Genrgenzeche. wak particularly rich, hut great doubts 
are eiiterlainod of the correctness of a tradition that on the 
23rd of April. 1477. duke Albrecht with his councillors 
dined in ihib mine, when a block of silver ore served 
as the table, winch when melted yielded 400 cwt. of silver. 
It is however certain that the produce of the Schneeberg 
mines was so great that a sluirc coal 5000' dollars. In the se- 
quel tlic^e mines became much lenS productive : asa compon- 
Aation for their loss the attention of tbo people was devoted 
to cobalt, the urt of manufacturing smalt having been dis- 
covered, us it seems, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century by Peter Wcidenhammor, and perfected between 
] 540 and 1560, by Schurcr, d Bohemian glass-manufacturer. 
At presenf cobalt and silver are the chief products of theso 
mine.s. Bismuih, lead, tin, and iron arc likewise found in 
the neighbourluod, Schneeberg is a very well built town ; 
the principal chuicli, llie handsotneat in the Erzgebirge, and 
the lurgost in Saxony, is adorned with paintings by J..uca8 
Kranacli. Among the public institutions are a gymnasium, 
sexeral schools, in some of which lace-wcaving is taught, a 
Sunday-school for young mechanics, an orphan asylum, and 
nil liospital. The inhabitants, now about 7000, besides those 
in the mines, manufacture bone lace, blond, gold and silver 
lace, morocco paper, and lackered wares. There are also 
inatmfacluios of chemicals and beer brcwenj^.i. Schnee- 
berg is tlio seat of a mining court, and the depository of the 
]no<luco of the royal amalt>woiks at Oberschlema. The 
Miiult is chielly exported to England and Holland, and 
ficqiicntly to China. Engelhardt says that the value of 
the smalt annually produced is from 300,000 to 400,000 
dollars. , ^ 

(Flassel; Stein; Cannabich; Engelhardt; Sachsen, se- 
venth erlition, by Schlieben, 1835.) 

SCHNEIDER. CONRAD VICTOR, was horn at Bit- 
lei field in Saxony, in 1610, and died in 16S0 at Wiirlcin- 
berg, wherei he had boon for many veavs professor of medi- 
cine and physician to.. the elector. l|e appears to have been 
a very learned man, and to have possessed much skill and 
industry in forming compilations from the writings of other 
physicians.’ ,His>,ork3 are very numerous: the most im- 
portant is that , entitled ‘Do Calanliis’ (Wiuub., 16CU), 
which Consists of six books, devoted chiefly to an- annio- 
inical description of the cavities of the nose, an,d to the refu- 
luLion of the antient and generally recelvecl opinion that the 
mucus in a catarrh flows from the brain through apertures 
in the ethmoid bone into the nose and to the (auces. In 
this vcfutqiion it may bfif easily believed that he was suc- 
cessful; for the most superficial examination of the parts is 
suflicient to provp tliat such a passage of fluid is impossible, 
and that there are no hpleti in the skull which are not actiu- 
rately closed by mpipbraiies, jferves^ &c. In Schneider's 
time however llie gefioml A*ception . of a ddferent opinion 
must have rendered .some iuielleotual energy uecessary for 
tho estabUsbmeut of even so obvious a factus this; and he i 
has iberefpte been justly trewardejl ky the name of Sebnet- 1 
dei-ian^thembratie baling beeii iliipe' appropriated to that 
lining ofnbe eavitie^ of ine nc^ ot ^jHwlie waa^efic^t to 

deseribel the struoture kfid some of the^unetiptie." ' ’ 

SCHNEIDER, JOHANN bom on 

tho 18ih of January; 175^t .in the of Kolip.^neav 

Wurzen in Saxdny,'-frbm iebich cir€umstd!iiiso,;nr ,lhe title- 
page of all liV work** he add^ to his tiaints thW' gpitbet of 
• Saxo.* His father winjs a pdoHlinage meson, and cpuld’dp no- 
thing for the education of hisshn. At the age of fourypars. 


.the boy was rcceivtxl into the house of an uncle, who was in 
better circiirastances,. and aficnvards sent him to the public 
school of Scliul-Pforte.# Hero he was subjected to a stricter 
dtoeipline than He had biihcrlo been accustumeil \o, and 
his unwillingness to submit to it nearly brought upon him 
the disgrace of being sent away. The threat ho wove ir 
roused his energies and ambition, and from this moment 
; bo began with tho most unwearied diligence to study the 
^ antient languages, which then formed the only subjects of 
instruction in that establishment. At the age of eighteen, 
bis uncle sent him to tho university of Leipzig to study luw\ 
But the acquaintance which he here formed with some of 
the most eminont piiilologists, induced him to' resume ilu; 
study of antieiu literature, which ho had so successfully 
commenced at school. Ills first work, *Anmcrkuu^eii uber 
den Anacreon,’ Leipzig, was published in 1770, ond in tho 
following year appeared tho 'Periculum Criticum in An- 
tholugiam 'Constantiiii Cephalae.* To the latter woik was 
added a aeries of emendations of the text of Aristotle’s 
•Natural History,’ which li-omthis time became his favour- 
ite study. In tho same year Schneider Iclt l^ipzig for 
GiSttingen ; but as his uncle either would not or could not 
any longer supply him with money, he lived for several 
years in the greatest poverly, and gladly accepted the 
offer of Brunck. to whom iloyne ini reduced him. and 
who wished to have the assisiaiiee of a young sdiolar for 
his edition of the Greek poet?. Schneider m C(»rilingly went 
to Strasburg, where ho spent three happy years. The 
influence of the bold and sometimes rash criticis n of 
Brunck is mninfest in many, of Schneider’s works, espe- 
cially his earlier publications. At Slrassburg he fii-st hcgiiii 
to pay attention to anatomy, botany, and zoology, which 
he did principally with a view to elucidate the antient 
writeis in these depaninentB of knowledge. Here he also 
published a work on Pindar, ‘ Versiich iiber Pindars Lcheii 
uiul Schriften,* 1774, 8vo. ; and Plutarch,* De Bueroruin Edu- 
catione. aeced. bina ejusd. ct Marcelli Sulelae Fiagmenta.' 
1775, Svo. Conjoinily with Brunck he made an edition of 
Oppiau’s Poems, 1770, Svo., and a collection of tho frag- 
roenis of Pindar, 1776, 4lo. In the .‘?aine year Schneider 
was invited to the professorship of pnilology and eloquence 
In the university of F rankfort on tho Oder, lie consuleied 
the lectures mthe university to be of much less importance 
than they worn generally supposed to be, and accordingly 
he not only enoouraged his pupils to private study, but Inin- 
self set a most active example. His principal attention 
however was dinKsted to natural history, and those niitient 
works on this subject which were totally neglecicd by 
scholars ; and he not only availed Iiimself of everything that 
was within his reach, but undertook journe)B to most of the 
great towns of Oeiniuny, where he thought he miglit ced- 
leet information from the public and private collections^ of 
natural objects. Ihe first work tiiat he published at Frank- 
fort WHS an cssa)', *Dcclubia Carrniiium Orphicorum ‘Aueto- 
rilatc et Velustate.’ In 1811, the university of Frankfort 
was tran.sfeiTed to Breslau. Schneider followed the uni- 
versity, and continued to hold the same ottice. In 18 16, on 
the death of Bvedow, who was chief librarian to the uni- 
versiiy, Schneider gave up his professorship,* and became 
Biedow’a successor, a post much more suiied lo his tiisie. In 
thisufllce ho continued until Ins death, on the 13th ot .lan- 
uary, 1822. 

Bchncidei was a man of simple habits often bordering on 
coarseness, which was probably the consequence of lus 
residence with his uncle, who bad no time to aiicnd to Ins 
cducaiion, and left the buy to the influence of his rough 
companions. But he was iVee from pnde or preten- 
[ sion, and took a delight in sisHisting young men in their 
studies. As a phiiologer ho ranks m some rcspc‘cl.s among 
the fits! of modern times, ond m the depailment to which 
he principally devoted his Ritenliun he stands almost alone. 
The criticisms of his malurer -ego are much more solier 
and sound than those of bis earlier years, though in bis 
German work* on natural history he often shows much 
more learning than judgment and good sense. 

The works which he published after he settled at Frank- 
fort on tho- Oder may bo divided into two classes;---!, 
those of a philological and critical diaraoter, most of which 
relate to the subject of natural history u$ known to the an-* 
tients; and 2, works on natural history, both antient and 
modern.- The works of this latter class are for the n'ost 
part , written in German. Among the former we shall 

me^iUon his eilitions of Demetrius Fhalereua ‘DeElocutiono 
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Aliulibuig, 1779, 8vo. ; Aelian, ‘Do Nalur^ Animal 
Giret e et Leipzig, 1784, 2 vols. 8vo. In 1790 Iw 

undo, took the revision of tho worhe of Xenophon, edited 
by Zoune, and added hiiu*<elf a new and critical edition of 
the other works of Xenophon with valuable notes. The 
whole collection of Xenophon’s M'orUs edited by Schnciiler 
ronsistrt of 6 ^ols. in 8vo., und the last edition of them ap- 
peaietl in 1S15'18‘2,> at Leipzic;. Ni<*ander, * Alcxiphar- 
Ttiaca, sen do Venenis, &c.. Carmen, cum Vers. Lat., Schul. 
Grace.’ &c.IIala!, 179‘J, 8vo ; Nicauder, ‘Theriaea,’ Leipzig. 
ISIG, 8vo. ; ‘ Sfiiptores Rei Ruslicm, cum comiuenf. 
illustr., et fig.,’ Leipzig, 1 794-97, 4 vols. 8vo. ; * Aristotelis De 
Animalibus liistoriac Libri X , Grace, ct Lat, cum comment, 
e! indice/ l^cipzig, ISl 4 \ols. 8vo. Jn 1797 ho published 
the first edition of his ‘Greek Dictionary,’ the best that bad 
appeared since tho days of Henry Stephens. A second edi- 
tion appeared in 1805. and a third in 1820, 2 vols. 4to. ; and 
in ihe following year, be published a supplement to it. He 
also edited ‘Theophrasti Characieres, cum viror. doct. oon- 
ject. conccli,’ Jena, 1799, 8vo. ;* ‘ Ficlogso Physicro,* 1801, 2 
vols. 8vo., comprising tho most important parts of natural 
history known to the antients, with very valuable notes. 

‘ ArgonaiUicaOrphei,* Jena, 180.1 ; Vitruviu.s, Leipzig, 1807. 

3 vols. 8vo. ; ‘Aristoiolis Politira,' with a I..atin translation, 
Fraiikf. on the Oder, 1809, 2 voN. 8vo. ; ./lisop s ‘ Fables,* 
Rieblau, 'l.'^l 2, 8vo. ; * Kpicuri Physica et McieoroIogiCH,* 
J-LM'pzig. 1813, 8vo.; Oppianus, Cynegetica ot Halieiilica,* 
with a Latin translation, Leipzig, 1813, Hvo, In tlii:>cdilion 
he has withdrawn many of llie hold corvcclions of his former 
edition. ‘ Anonymi (E(‘onomica, quao vulgo Aristotelis falso 
ferehantup,’ Leipzig, 1 81 o, 8vo. ; ‘ Thcophrasti Opera omnia/ 
Leip/.i.>, 1818*21, 5 vols 8vo., to which in 1822 a sixth vo- 
liimo was adderl. Ills Geviiiaii works on natural history, 
and Ins short essays on various subjects, are extremely nu- 
merous; a complete list of them is given in Moubcl’s 
* Gelehvtes Deutschland.’ 

SGHNDRUEll, CllRTSTlA^l FR1FA)R1CU, was 
born October 28, 1742, at Canslmlt in Wurlernberg. Hfe 
studied at Tiibiugen, wliere. in 1 762, he began his career 
a.s an acnrlemiral leac/ior. Four years later ho went to Got- 
tiiigcn, and afterwards made a journey throngii Holland, 
England, and France. On his reUiin, in 1770, he was 
apiiointed professor of philosophy at Tiibingen, where he 
subsequently lectured on tlie Greek and Oriental languages. 
For .some time he was ephorus uf the theological laculty, 
and ill 1805 he wdl appointed chancellor of tlie university. 
After tho Freiudi were driven from Germany, Schnurrer 
became a member of the Chamber of Deputies in Wiiriem- 
bevg, und uUhougb liU ofheial pos:.ilion prevented him from 
joining either parly, he was always an advocaio uf liberal 
principles, and was from the first opposed to the design 
of the government to rohtore the constitution ofWurtem- 
borg as it had been previous to the year 1806. In 1817 
the king of Wiirtemberg, in accordance with the promise 
made at tlie Congress of Vienna, gave a now constitution to 
Ills kingdom, and on this occasion Schr.urrcr declaied that 
ho would willingly vote for its acceptance, provided the king 
would introduce it in the form of a contract between Iiim- 
.sciTand his subjects. In consequence of this boldness 
Si'hnuri er was deprived of his oflice, though two years after- 
wards the government was obliged to adopt the plan pro- 
'YH>»cd by him. After his dismissal iSchnurrer sold that part 
i>f his extensive library which consisted of Arabic literature, j 
and which he had chiefly collected during his stay in £ng- 
hittd, to Mr. Knatchbiill. Schnurrer died ou the 10th of 
November, 1822. 

Schnurrer was a man of great and accurate learning, 
especially in Oriental literature, but his ofilcial duties pro- 
vented him from producing many great works. His writings, 
though numerous, are mostly small dissertations on histori- 
cal and theological subjects, written on various occasions 
and in program^. From the year 1793 he took an active 
part in a literary journal called ‘ Tiibinger Literarisebe 
Naehuchlcn.' His* Bibliotheca Arabica,’ the last edition 
of which appeared at Haile, 181], is a work of great learn-; 
ing ami diligence. His * Orationum, Acadetnicarum Delec- 
tus Fosthumiis,* was edited by Paulus, Tiibingen, J828. 
Tlie Life of Schniirror has been written by Weber, under the 
title of * C. F. Schnurrers Leben, Charaktor, und Ver- 
dienste,’ Canstadt, 1823. 

SCHOFFER, PETER, one of the inventors of print- 
ing, was a native of Gernsheim in the country of Darm- 
stadt. In early life he followed the trade' of a copyistv at 


Paris; but, about 1450, removin.:? to Maycnce, gained 
employ in the printiug-office recently csiablished there by 
Gutenberg and Fust; upon tbe. dissolution of the partner 
ship between whom, he joined Fust as a principal, and by 
inventing the puncheon gave completion to the discovery 
of printing. He afterwards married Fust’s daughter. 

Schbffcv’s name first, appears, with Fust's at the end of 
the Psalter of 1457, and they continued to print jointly till 
Fust’s death in 1466. The lii^t of their books has 
already j;iven in ajbnner volume. [Fust.] 

Tlie iisb of books printed by ^’hofier alone after Fust's 
death U a long one. It will bo found in Panzer's .4 
vol. ii., 4to, Novirab., 1794, p, 117-136, witlv an enumcia- 
lioii of other works known as his by the type, but without 
his name. 

Tho following were printed by him previous to 1470, 
namely, the ‘Secunda Secundm’of S. Thomas Aquinas; 
and. the second edition of tho ' Constitutions of Clement V.,’ 
1467; the ‘ Inst itui ions of Justinian,’ 1468; St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s ‘ Commentary oq Peter Lombard,’ fol., 1 4C0 ; and 
the second editiuii of the ‘Sixth Book of the Dcorotals of 
Pope Bonifaeo VI II.* 

Alls last work uf uU was a Latin Psalter, fol., 1 502 ; in which 
year he is supposed to have died;, leaving behind liini John 
Schblfer his son, and successor in his business, whose 
name appears, alone as the' printer of ‘Merciiiius Trisiiie- 
gistus,’ in 1503, and of many subsequent works. 

(Panzer, ut supr., tom. ii., p. 117-136; tom. vii , p. 400 , 
Meerman, '^ypogr,^ 4 to. Hag. Cora., 1765; /iingr. 

Univnrs'pl/e, tom. xli., pp. 208, 209.) 

1 SCIlfENANTIlUS. In the article JtTNCUs onoiiATua 
I reference has been made to SclimnaiUluis for an account of 
I this substance, which is Lemon Grass, as well as of Cala- 
mus aromuticiis, which Dr. Royle is of opinion belongs to 
I the same genus, that is, Andrupogon. As many writers on 
this substance and on the spikcmivd of the anUent-* have 
confounded Together much of what refers to these two very 
dUtmoi substances, it will be piofcniblc to lical of both uiidtr 
the more popular head of Spikk.naro. 

SCUCEPFIA, a smaJl genus of tho nafural family of 
Loraiiiiiaci-©. named after Schlipf, a German liotniiisf, 
who dc'scribed tho plants in the neighbourhood of Ulm. The 
genus IS characlens-cd by having ihe tloweis hcrinaphioilite. 
margin of the cal>x entire, lube iidnato to the ovni), Nciy 
narrovv, caliculatc at the base. Corel tubular, united into 
one piece; limb 5- laroly 4- to 6-cleft. Stamens ecpnil m 
number to the lobes of the enrol, and inserted before ilierii 
into the tubo of the coiol. Anthers ovate or roumlislj, ile- 
liiscing laterally by a double chink Style cnect. Sugma 
capitate or 3 lobed. Ovary 3-ccllcd, with an ovule in each 
Leaves alleniale, poliolate, entire, feather-nerved. Peduuclo 
axillary, usually inany-llowcrcd. The genus Sclimpfia is 
found in tire West Indies and in the Andos of Peru, also 
in the Puudua Mountains near Lower Aiiiijam, and in Nepal, 
thus being common to both the old ai\d.new world. 

SCHOLASTIC PHILOSQ^IlV. ’ [THEOiotiV.] 

SCHOLIUM (KllUhcfnafii'«). a name given in 

the older mathematical writers to the-' remarks which follow 
a proposiliou. A scholium must be distifiguUhod from a 
corollary, inasmuch as the latter necessarily contains .vome 
deduction from the demonstration which precedes which 
is not the case with thefXormer. A scholium U an appen- 
dix conlaiiiirig general i^iinarks upon the scope of a praposi- 
lion, its application, history: everything in short 

which is not an absqlpte coroljary. Tho word is used by 
Cicero arfL xvi. 7) in Us^crteral sense of remark, 
commeniiirv, or explanation. 

SCHOMBERG. ARMAND FREDERIC DE, was of 
German family, but born of an Eni^lish mother, of the 
house of Dudley, in or about 1619. Bred ja soldier, he be- 
gan his career' in the Swedish army,/during tho Thirty 
Years’ War, an4 was punished by the Emperor for the part 
which he took by confiscation of his property, lie (hen 
onler^ed t)io service of the Netherlands, and afterwari^ that 
of France, in which, from 1650 to 1 6^5, he led ahl^ciivo 
apd disti^uifihed life, and rose to the rank of marshal. In 
i685« the relocation of the Edict of Nantes drove him, with 
raapy plbw of the best and most useful subjects of France, 
to. seek liberly of con.science in .another cquptry und he be- 
took hinqself first to tho service of I’drlil^), then to that of 
tho ElecU)!' of Brandenburg, and lastly to tlmt of the Prince of 
Orange, when about to make Kis rloscent upon England in 
1688. In our own country tho course of qvents gave little 
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opportunily for the exercise of military talent* Scliomberg 
Was sent to Ireland in 16ft9, as commander* lu-clnef; where, 
daring ten months, his successes fell shprt of the expecta- 
tion raised by his' high reputation. Age perhaps had made 
him over-cautious. lie was killed. Jnl\ 1, 1600, by a pistol- 
shot, ut the battle of the Boyne, wbilo gallantly leading a 
regiment of French Protestants across the river. 

SOHONBURQ is a part of iho kingdom of Saxony, con- 
sisting of the possessions of the antiuni house of Schoti burg, 
situated between the circles of (lie Erzgebirge, Leipzig, and 
Meisson, and the principality of Alton burg. The niembeiB 
of tins family had formerly a seat and vote in the bench of 
counts of the Wettorau, but they never were able to acquire 
all the rights of independent princes of the empire, and 
wt3re constantly at variance with the princes of the house of 
Saxony. The dilfercnces between the two parties were ar- 
ranged by an agreement in ]7d0, which continued m force 
with Some mudiflcatiohs till 1815, when it was confirmed by 
llio Cougrc'as of Vienna. The. sovereignty is vested in the 
king of Saxony, but many important rights are retained by 
tiu' members of the houses of Srhiinburg, such as the esta- 
hli«,hinent‘at (jlavicbau of a distinct government and admi- 
iiisirsiiimi for all the possessions of the family. The family 
of Sc lion burg is now divided into two principal lines, that 
of the princes of Scliotibiirg-Waldenburg, and that of the 
counts of Sclionburg'Penig, which is ugum subdivided into 
two branches. ”1110 territories of the whole are .345 square 
miles in extent, with 112,000 inhabitants. The country is 
rnoiinlaiuous, but very fertile, producing corn, timber, flax, 
fiuit, potlers*-clay, cinnabar (which is not found in any 
Ollier part of Saxony), and slate. The inliabitunls are very 
in(Ul•‘'trlou'^, .ind, besides their ngricullural occupations, have 
considerable manufactures of linen, woollen, cotton, paper, 
and ea r III cn ware. The chief towns are Waldcnhurg on the 
Muhla, the rcaidoncc of the prince, which, including tlie 
su\)u\bs, lias IjOO inhabitants; neat it is iVie prince's 
conhiry-seat Greenfield, with a Rue paiVv, GVanchau, the ^ 
duet town of all the torrilorics of Scl.onhurg, is the seat of 
the joint government; it is situated on th« Mulda, over | 
which there ore two bridges, and lies, in the form of a senii- 
ciide, on seven low IuII j. There arc two palaces, the 
donees of the counts of JSclionburg-Penig, a church with n 
celebrated oiguii, an orphan asylum, a theatre, iron and 
coitper works, and manufactures of linen, woollen, cotton, 
Iculhor, and needles. There are many handsome houses in 
this town, which has 6000 inhabitants. George Agncola 
Mils born hero in 1494. 

Sf'HONKN, [Sweden.] 

SC;HOOLS, PRIMARY. The education supplied by pri- 
mary schools may be considered as embracing not only that 
of voung children^ but that of the children of the poor in 
general. The consideration of it involves the whole matter 
of what is generally termed ‘ popular education,* comprising 
the Sunday-school, the Day-school, and the Infiint-school. 

The theory of the English church establishment supposes 
thai the youth of the country are directly or indirectly under 
the cure of the clergy, for the purposes of education; and 
there was a period in which none but the clergy were 
engaged in the business of instruction. Various circuni- 
.siances however, added to the increase of population, its 
growth in wealth, the rise of new commercial interests, 
together with the spread of dLssent, caused the people to 
outgrow the very scanty provision made for their education, 
so that towai'ds the end of the IcMIt century an opinion be- 
came prevalent of the urgent necessity both for the exten- 
sion and the improvement of the moatis for the education of 
poor children.^ The result was the commencement in Eng* 
land of a series of etforls which have led both hero and 
.abroad to the most beneficial results. 

Raikes of Gloucester is generally considered the founder 
of Sunday-schools, but other persons preceded him in the 
benevolent elfort to make the Sunday subsendent to the 
education of neglected childtren.’ The Rev. Theopbilus 
Lindsey, shortly after he had taken possession of his vicar- 
age of iCa it crick in Yorkshire, in 17C3, .6m{)loyed in this 
way a portion of each Sunday. Mrs. Cappe, in hir ' Auto- 
biography,’ says, ‘ At two o’clockt before^ the commence- 
ment of the afternoon service, Mr. Lindsey devoted an Imur 
alternately to catechising the children of tbo ptu-ish and 
to expounding tho Bible to the boys of a large sctibdl to the' 
number of about 200. After ovOning service, Mrl Lindsey 
received diflerent classes of young men and women in his 
study for the purpose of iusiruclion ; and Mrs. Lindsey, 


in Ike manner, in another Dpavtmeni, had two ckssO!* of 
children, boys and RirU alien, alely.’ Mr., wife o? 

the Rev. Newcimie Cype of York; llun Misi! Ilairison. 
•endeavoured, she observes in her Lilo, mo iinuuio at 
Bedale tho example which I so much admired at CulUru k 
I esiablislied a sort of Sunday-school there. coUening lo- 
gothcr a number of poor children, whom I ussiMcd m u-uni- 
ing to read, giving them books, &c., leachinsr ihom Dr 
Watts's shorter catechism, together wiili his devotionai 
hymns, and endeavouring to give lliom such gt neial in- 
struction as might enable them to read thoir Bihlu with 
more* intelligence. I had no place in winch to receive them 
but the back kitchen, which being small, we were exceed- 
ingly crowded ; but they grow utiaclied to me, and liked lo 
attend; and in order to pievcmt confusion, I divided ihetii 
into classes, which succeeded each other; so that on tho 
Sunday 1 was occupied by a succession of children ncaily 
the whole day, except the lime which was spent at cliuieh!' 

In the year 1769 a Sunday-school was commenced by 
Miss Ball at High \V> combe, Bucks/ She was a lady of 
great piety, and very earnest in doing good. Her custom 
was to assemble as many as thirty or forty children on Sun- 
day morning, in order to hear Ibeni read the Scriptures and 
repeat the Catechism and the Culled, preparatory to going 
to chuiTh. • 


Tho idea of Sunday instruction was communicated to Mr. 
Raikes by tbo Rev. Mr. Slock, curate of Sr. John's. Glou- 
eoster. The following is Mr. Stock s own account, in a 
loiter, dated February 2, 1 788;“-* Mr. Raikes meeting luo 
Olio day by accident at my own door, and in the coiu^o of 
conversation lamenting the deplorable slalo of the lower 
classes of mankind, took parlif uhir notice of tbo situation 
of tbo poorer children. 1 had made, 1 replied, the same 
observation, and told him, if he would accompany me into 
my own parish, we would make some attempt lo remedy 
1 the evil. We immediately proceeded to l\\o business, and, 
procuring the names of about ninety cVrildren, placed them 
under the care of four poisons for a slated number of hours 
on the Sunday. As minister of the parisii, I rook upon me 
the principal superintendence of the school.^ and one- third 
of the expense. The ]U'ogress of this niistitiuion tiirougli the 
kingdom is justlyto heatinhuicdto tho con^tunt representa- 
tions which Mr. Raikes made, in his own paper (the •Glou- 
cester Journal'), of the benefits which he percei\ed would 
probably arise from it.’ The following is a copy of the in- 
scription on a handsome marble monument, erected several 
years ago in tho chancel cf the parish church of St. John 
the Baptist, by a sub.scnptiou of the inbalulants of I lie 
parish, written by the Rev. F. T. Bailey, tho jircsent rector 
and Mr. Stock’s successor In memory of ilic Hev.'riiomas 
Stock. A.M., rector of ibis churcb, who first suggested \i )0 
institutton of >Suiiday-schuoU, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Robert Raikes, cslablisbed .and supported tlie four original 
Sunday-schools in this parish and St. Catbeniie's in 1780 
Ho died December 27ih, 1803, and was interred in St. 
Aldato’s Church.' 

Mr. Raikes’s views may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing paragraph which he inseriod in tho * Gloucester 
Jouifear of November .3, L78.3, of which he was piopnc- 
tor and editor Some of the clergy in difierciil parts 
of this county, bent upon attempting a relbim among 
the children of the lower class, arc establishing Sunday 
schools for I'endcring the Lord'sday subservient to tbo 
eiids of instruction, wliidi has hitheiio been prostituted to 
bad purposes. Farmers and other inhabitants of the towns 
and villages complnin that they receive more injury in ihcir 
properly on the Sabballi than all the week besides ; this m 
a great measure proceeds from the lawless state of the 
younger class, who are allowed to run wild on that day, free 
irom every restraint. To remedy this evil, persons duly 
qualified are employed to instruct those that cannot read; 
and those that may have learned to read are taught the 
catechism and conducted to church. By thus keeping their 
minds engaged, the day pas.ses profitably and nor di.-agrec- 
ably. In those parishes where this plan has been mbipied, 
we are assured that the behaviour of the children is crcaily 
civilised. The barbarous ignorance in which they h«d bo 
fbre lived being in some degree ^ittpelled, they begin to 
give pi'oofs that those persons are mislaUeii who consider 
the lower orders of mankind aa incapable of irnprovemeht, 
ami thereforo think an attempt to reclaiiu ilieni imprac- 
ticable, or at least not worth the trouble.* For nearly thirty 
years Raikes survived to witness the growing effects of his 
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benevolent uiidorlakinc^, wbicb to the present. hour. has not 
reused to diffuse benefits over the land and over the world 
ill lur^;e. » 

The ‘ National Schools’ took their rise from the impulse 
gi\cn by Dr. Andrew Hell. He was a native of St. Andrew's 
in Scotland. After having jrone through his studies nt the 
university of lliat place,, and taken holy orders in the 
Kir^lisli Church, he proceeded to the East Indies a chap- 
lain in the East India Company’s establishment Becom- 
ing guperinlcndaiU of the Male Asylum at Madras, he was 
struck with the Hindu mode of writing in sand, and other 
peculiarities in tuitipn, which on his return to England he 
made known by several I'ubliciitions. The advantages of 
the motliods which ho recommended were ultimately ac- 
knowledged. and the system was adopted ; but a similar 
project having been set on foot by Joseph Lancaster, a con- 
iroveray arose, which eventually led to the formation of two 
societies, namely, the National Society, and the Britisli and 
Foreign School Society, the former of which is cliietiy sup- 
ported by the Establishment, and is designed to further 
popular education in connection with leaching the doc- 
trines of the English.Church ; the second, whicli is chiefly 
supported by dissenters, offers education to all whose 
parents are willing that their diildren’s instruction should 
be based on the Bible. Dr. Bell, after having been 
rewarded with lionours and eraolnmonts in the church, 
died at Cheltenham. Jan. 28, 1832, bequeathing 120,000/. 
for the encouragement of litcvalurc and the advancement 
of education. 

Joseph Lancaster, born in 1771, was a member of the 
•Society of Friends. His father was a soldier in the foot- 
guards. Moved by a benevolent feelmg towards the neg- 
iected children that surrounded his father’s residence in the 
Borough Road, Southwark, he opened a M'hoi>l for tneir 
beneOr, and obtaining a room wiihout cost from his father, 
he fitted it up at hU own expense; and befoic he was 
eighteen years of age had ninety cliildroti under his care. 
This was in 1798, a j>eriod of scarcity us well as of general 
ignorance; and necessity prompted Iiiin to make expen- 
Tiieiits in education, with a view to economy in teaching. 
He early attraoiecl the attenlion of the Duke of Bedford; 
and in 1805 was honoured by an audience on the part of 
George HI., who on ibis occasion expressed the muinoiable 
worch, *1 wish that every poor child in my dommioti.s may 
ho able to read his Bible.* Being a conscientious dihseiiier, 
he declined Mattering overtures of worldly advantoges 
which could be enjoyed only by his joining the established 
church. From 1807 to 1811, he Ini veiled in the kingdom 
nearly seven thousand miles, and lectured to nearly 60,000 
persons; and thus ho gave a great impulse to elementary 
education, fn 1812 he attempted to establish a school for 
cliildren of opulent parents; but be becaino insolvent, and 
in 1818 emigrated to the United States, where he was well 
received. In thi.s country he rendered much service to 
education, but the effect of his labours was lessened by bis 
want of prudence. In 1829 bo visited Canada, and was 
honourably welcomed. The parliament of Lower Canada 
voted him several grants for educational purposes.' Again he 
experienced great pecuniary difficultios, but some of his old 
friends united to purchase for him a sm.ill aiuiuity. He 
died at New York, on the 23id of October, 1838, having 
essentially coiiU'ibiitcd to the e8tab1i>lirnonl of (he sistem 
of mutual instniclion in most parts of the civilized world, 
under the name in England of * Lanonsteriaii Schools.* anVl 
under the patronage of the British and Fuioign School 
Society. 

Infant-schools are designed to prevent evil, and to traip 
young children in the practico of virtue and kind feeling, 
as well as to the puiNUitof knowledge, particularly lu tlio>»e 
cases in wdiich the parols from their occupation are una- 
ble, or from their dispositions arc unwilling, to take pioper 
care of their offspring. At present having been fuuiiuo 
great service in the humbler rank.'? of society, they are 
slowly extending themselves among the middle clashes. ' If 
the whole of English education were planmnl with similar 
foresight and cai'i\ and conducted om similar principles/ so 
as to make one connected series from infancy to manboo^ 
extending through all ranks, modified only by iho peculiar 
iaciiities and destination of each,, the highest advantages 
, would follow. The infant-school rystem makes t heschoobroom 
intoa nursery and a playground, in a hich virtue, intelligence, 
and love pi eside, direct the Tnovemeuts, ’and regulate and 
foster the emotions. The scholars are instructed while, they 


play, and learn to ofisociate pleasurable feelings with their 
.school pursuits. • 

, The real founder of Infant-Schools appears to have been 
the Pastor Oberlin, whp appointed each com- 

mune of the Bgn do la Rochet and paid them pi his own 
expense: he also procured rooms where eh iW ten from tw^o 
to six years old might be instructed and amused. (Journal 
of Edmaiim^ vol. i., p. 367, &c.) An infant-school iBewahr- 
schule) was also founded in Germany by tjie Princciwi Poii- 
Une of Lippc-D.etmol^ at Detmold, m- 1802, for children 
from one toiuur years' of age. ... 

IfMr. Owen was the first EngUshman,toe5tablishan infant- 
school on a large scale, and fojr definite purposes-— and cer- 
tainly the school which he founded at New Lanark in Scotland 
at least ranks among the earliesW-he was aided in forming 
the idea by tbo wife of the Rev. William Tumor of Nowcastle- 
on-Tyne, who in the year 1818, when ip conversation with 
Mr. Owen, remarked,, that in her attentimi to the education 
of girls, she had frequently wished some means could be 
adopted for getting poor children taken out of the bauds of 
tlioir parents at an earlier age, before they had formed bad 
habits at home and among the idle children around them 
Much was said on both sides on the desirableness ufinfuiit- 
scliools, which Mr. Owen immediately established on his 
return to Lanark. Much credit is also due to Lonl 
Brougham for the intei*cst which he manifested and the 
valuable aid which be gave in the establishment of infant 
schools. Mr. Wilde^^p^n baS however laboured more iliaii 
any other person, and with more success, in the founding of 
these institutions, and also in perfecting their discipline. 

To no one however can the impulse which has hoen given 
to early education be so justly ascribed as to Pcstaluzzi, 
whose labours were characterised by an uarnestness which 
was the re.snlt of a profound conviction, and who has in- 
fused into education his own enlightened views and benign 
spirit. 

Ilenyy Postalozzi was born at Ziiricb in 174'), ol re- 
spectable parents. Having lost his father at an early ago, 
he was left to the care of bis mother, who was exlioriicly 
poor. Eccentricity seems to have been a marked icaturo in 
iiis early eharactor, which was distinguisliable rather for 
kindness ami gentleness than strength of intellect. A dee]) 
dissatisfaction with existing modes of education, resulting 
from his own rcHections, was increased by the study of liie 
* Emile * of Rousseau. This work confirmed him in the pur- 
suit of what may be termed educational truth, and gave a 
stimulus to his inquiries; but it gave liim no poi>iiivo 
knowledge, ext^ept that of his own ignorance, and of the 
prevalent ignorance on the subject. A soveio illness, the 
result of the intense action of hismiiul, ended in bringing 
him to a fixod determination to abandon himself, us his 
biographer terms it, * to tho education of providence.* He 
apprenticed liimseR to a funner: in due time' he becume 
master of a.tract of waste land, applied himself to its culti- 
vation, became interei^ted in a cotton manuraclory,.and was, 
by the experience which he acquired in going through tl^ose 
concerns, convinced lliat the prevailing system of potmlar 
education was not fitted to prepare men either for the duties 
or the enjoyment of life. Ho resvdved on an educational 
experiment. ‘ He Bclented his pupils from the very dregs of 
the people. His esiablu>limcnt was converted into an a^> ium,' 
where 50 poor children wem provided with food, dpi h in and 
instruction. His object was national, and be desired to show 
(be stale bOw the poor flight be taught to instruct and 
improve themselves ; and hence one of bis great priiiciplc.s -- 
selfieduvation. His plan was defeated, but not uiihout 
having been amended ViUi beneficial re&ults to upwards of 
one hundred' poor children., and a inciodse of experi- 
ence to him^e)f. which he cqmmuineated to itie world in 
several attractive tind insMtpeting workift^ r.AB4j‘ many difti- 
euriies, Pivt|aVp>y:i, with t^hc.aid of entered on 

another ediiyafibnql d^pBrimen1,.uiidqr circiimslanceapf the 
.most till favourable nature both wnhjA and without (be es- 
Jabliahineht... v Deprived of all the of up- 

Iborit’y, be threw himself qn the^;,Powo.r ,of love ip the ^ 
ehildren’s hekrts^es the only avo^laVle means of seieuring 
obddiem^p; The elTeqt corresponded ip jbe expectation of 
the Ije&pher^ Tlie whole of appiratus consisted 

of himself and his piqdK was he tp teacb lthem ? At 
last, ofieV many trials and railu703i.ha;]v^lcd.,iQi teach thfun 
by wdrd,of mouilirin^ad qf bdqks, ini»tead of 

•i’ ‘.s'. -I 

, A war brojko up hts esiablishmenh' ' and cir- 
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cumbtaiices were umbarrosised^ and' tidicule assailed him. 
But he persoveued, and became'an assistant in a dame-schobl. 
’A wider spUere'h&wever opened out before him. The Swiss 
government gave him a small pension, and mi empty castle, 
which contained rooms enough, but hardly anything elso. He 
set to work, and the sct^ool at Burgdorf was soon a scene of 
activity, in which toachcr and disciples were trained as well 
us children. . Bpt he had offended the aristocratical canton 
of Bern hy his liberality, and he was obliged to remove 
into the Canton do Vaud. Ilfei*€, at the castle of Yoerdon, 
he bad nothing but bare walls and beautiful scenery. Yet 
evon this soon became a busy and a happy spot, for he made 
his school a Ohristmn' ikmily, in which persons of all ages, 
of all ranks, -and of the' most opposite character were 
united by the unaffected love of Pustalozr.i. But he was 
more fitted to theorise and originate, than to work out his 
own ideas: his last establishment fbll to pieces foT want of a 
proper director. He died at the ago of 80, after having 
v<‘apcd no other reward for his labours than his own inward 
satisfaction. 

Were the conviction universal that the children of the 
poor ought to be educated, the devising of a suitablo mo> 
thod of instruct icii would be cotnparktively easy. Un- 
doubtedly those Who admit the uiiliiy and nccOftsity of 
educating the poor nro-u largo, a powerful, and an increas- 
ing hod\. But even of those who take part in the promo- 
tion of popular education, there are many who act r.'iihcr 
from compulsion than choice, who would not advance the 
cause if they could retain their social inliucnce without 
doing so, anu who consequently must not l)0 expected' to do 
more for it than their oWn parly interests mayseetn to requite. 
And if, on the otic side, there is a large body of persons who 
\vi«.h to educate. ilio people because it is for the general in- 
terest that they should be educated, and from the as- 
surance that thero is no evil which may not bo feared from 
ignorance, and no good which may not be auiicinated from 
a well-educated community; there is on the other side a 
(onsidersble number of ]iersons who desire to resist the 
ditfuMon of popular' education. ‘It is impossible/ says the 
asM-^tant poor-law commissioner, Edward Twisleiou, Esq. 
{N(>porls on the TravUn*^ of Pauper Children, \ H4\h ‘to 
sliut one’s eyes to tlio fact that a certain portion of the upper 
and middling classes harbour a rooted distiust of any plan 
for ilio education of the poor. In discharge of rny oi dinary 
duiics 1 have often had an opportunity of seeing this feeling 
manifested in an undisguised foi*m. . . . Amongst many 
small farmers and some of the gentry, unwillingness to edu- 
c.ue the poor is openly defended by argument; and a mer- 
clia'm of a ae;qKjrt town gfSively assured me, not long ago, 
that an agiieuliural labouror was very little above a biute, 
and that to educate him Would merely have the effect of 
rendering him dissatisfied with his bituation in life/ 

A correct description, of what the advocates of popular 
cMlucation mean by that term wbiild bq|jhe best answer to 
many current objections, and the general tenor of these ub- 
soiwations may perhaps do something to that effect. Many 
persons confound education with instruction, wherei^ in- 
struction is only'aii instrbmenl in education. Education is 
the leading out, the unfuldnig, the training of all the human 
fiu^uliies under such an instrumental it V an.d with a view to 
Mich onds as the capacity of each ihdii'idual, his position in 
society, opportunities, atid prospects thay jusiify or require; 
and It seems ditficult to understand how such' a discipline 
<-{in be injurious either fd the individual himself or to society. 
Experience however baS decided this question. The' a’uthoriiy 
whose words have just been given emphatically declares 
‘there is reason to believe that half the pauperism and 
crime "Which prevaiUin the irorld arises fi'om the corruption 
of stagnant Sguoi-anee and defective moral and reli- 
gious irainihg, ^atid'that to reitedve and remedy these .causes 


the Inspector df Natioiiul'Scliioolfl, tb'e Kfev/ Edward Field 
( 'Pwenty^inth Rep^ the NdtiontU Soeiei^i for 1840, p. 
1 44) ‘ Jjet it not be fbrgo tten, that the'peraenk;ibost actively 
empbjM in the' agriouUurtil riots of ISSO were .uneducated 
and ignorant in the last ' degree. From twO' ai^oiiiihg 
parishes In Wilts, fifteen agficulioral labourers, I jraa told, 
were at that time transported for life. It carindC'rieji^vbe 
doubted that the nratehals ibr such an ekplosio^yi^t 
in some of the ^ntal parishes of Dorset and Wilts. 
materials are poverty and ignorance, which may agkih. 


whenever the match is applied by artful and designing men 
spread waste and terror through the land. At prosent, in 
the parishes allayed to, the poor labourers know not (and 
how without instirpetioQ should they know?) either howto 
better their condition or to bear it. On the occasion of the 
last assizes^ the following important and valuable remarks 
are reported to have been addressed by Judge Coleridge in 
his charge to the grand jury at Devises; — “Having dis- 
posed of the calendar, ho would now advert to a subject con- 
nected with the county. He had before him a comparative 
table of the committals in the different counties in England 
from 1834 to tho present time; and he fodnd that in WtU- 
shire in 1834 thero were 384 committals, and that in 1839 
there were 428. This was not a very large increase, consider- 
ing the increase of population ; but still it would have been 
more pleading to liave.found a decrease, lie had then lookorl 
to sec in what manner these parties had been educated, and 
he found that out of tho whole 428 only .32 could rell|||^nd 
write well. This spoko negatively pretty strongly in favour 
of education. It was not therefore an unfair inforence, tliat 
if they increased the amount of education, they might pro- 
bably diminish the number of those who made small at- 
tempts on the property of others. There were 250 who 
could read and write imperfectly, but reading and writmg 
imperfectly was no education at all; they could read their 
Bible to very litllo effect; a very large proportion must be 
in the very beginning of ediicalioh. This showed how de- 
sirable It was to advance the sound and religious education 
of the poorer classes." Such remarks from such a quarter 
must help to shako the prejudices which still unhappily 
remain in some places against the education of the pour.* 
There is also most valuable testimony in * Evidence of 
employers of labourers, on the influence of training and 
education on the Nulucof Workmen, and on the coni)>araUve 
eligibility of educated a.id uneducated workmen for cnqjloy- 
meilt,* given in the ‘i^eport to the Poor-Law’ Commissioners 
on the Training of PaV * 1 * Children/ 1841. Albert Kscher, 
K.-q., one of the film of -.r.-chcr, Wyss, and Co., of Ziiiiuh, 
employing from m.x to eight hundred men in their ma- 
chine making cstublishmcMit at Ziirich; employing also 
about two hundred men in their cotlon-miUs tjiero, and 
about five hundred meu in their coltou-inanufactories in the 
T)rol and in Italy, these men being of differeut nations, 
Swiss, Germans, French, English, Scotch, &c., states, * As 
workmen only, the preference is due to the English, bocau.se 
they are trained to special branches; as men of general 
n«.efulness, I should prefer tho Saxons, because they have 
had a \eiy caieful geneial education, which has rendened 
them fit to take up any employment to which they may bo 
called. . . . Tho Scotch gel on much belter on the Cun- 
tinent than tho English, winch 1 ascribes chiefly to their 
better education, w hich rendeia it easy for them to adapt 
themselves to circu instances. Knowing their own language 
graiumaiicallY, they have good fiicih*) in acquiring fureigii 
languages. They have a great taste lor reading, and always 
o^dcu^oar to advance themselves in respeclablu society, 
which hiakcs them careful of their conduct and eager to 
acquire such knowledge a» may render them.sel\es accept- 
able to belter classes. . . .The Dutch arc, like the Kngli.^h, 
quite specially trained, but their cducaiion is not of a very 
high order, but very sound, and decidedly superior to the 
English. .1^ an educaiiun in winch economy und domestic 
and public respeci ability of conduct are particulai ly enforced ; 
and we ha\e found them to be particularly honest, econo- 
mical, orderly, and |ruKlwoitby ineu. . . .The Engli''li aie 
in conduct the mu.st disorderly, debauched, and unrulv, and 
least respeclablu and trustworthy of any nation whom we 
have emplo}cd (and in saying this I express the experience 
of every manulactuYer on the Continent to whom I have 
spoken, and especially of the English ninnul'ueiurcrs, who 
make the loudest complaints). The-se clmracieristics of de- 
pravity do not apply to the English workmen who have 
received an educaijon, but uttuch to the olticis in the de- 
3|ree in which they are in want of it. Ridiiiemeni produced 
by education w’ould bo bq^icficial to workmen, for in the pre- 
sent state of manufactures, when so much i.H done by wa- 
chiitiery tuid tools, and so little by mere brute labour, mental 
superioriiy, system, order, punctuality, and good conduct-— 
qualities all developed by ediicalion— are becoming of the 
highest consequence. . . . Tlic uneducated English worknaen 
at Zurich wore su disagreeable as lodgers, having such dis- 
orderly and bod habits, spoiling tho rooms, emptying ves- 
sels out of the window's, oifending people in the streets, con- 
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tra\oning the police regulations, that lliey found it difiiciiU 
to gel lodgings, and aro obliged Id pav more for ihein. 
Soiiio of iho'be^t desmpliou of llie^Srigh^b workmen — one 
of the most superior, to whmu we ga\e'0^. a week wages, 
had so lowly bred a family (he camo from Oldham, where 
they arc notorious for want of education) that his salary 
scarcely sulliced for his expenses— do not take so high a 
sljinding as foreign workmen who ohly receive 50/. a year. 

. . .1 invariably find that llie best educated of our w'orkmen 
live in the most respeclable manner at the least expenses or 
make ilicir money go tbe farthest in obtaining romforis. Of 
the Englis-h, the otUicated workmen arc the only ones who 
save money ont of their very largo wages. The most edu- 
cated of our Hrilish woikrnen a Scotch ungineer, who has 
a salary of 'U. a week, of which he spends about one-half: 
he lives iii very respectable lodging[s; he i.s always well 
dressed; he frequents leading-rooins ; subi^cribes to a eir- 
cul^ng library, ptircbases mathematical instruments, 
stur^ (iennan, and has every rational enjoyment. We 
have an English workman, a single man, also of the same 
standing, who has the same wages, al*«o a very Bober person ; 
but as bis education does not open to him the resource of 
mental (injoyinont. he spends his evenings and Sundays in 
winc-houscs, because he cannot find niher sources of amuse- 
ment which presuppose a better, education, and he spends 
his whole pay. . . . What pilfering we detect among our 
\vorkpcople is invariably amongst the clu’-s which is lowest 
in educati(»n.* 

James Kempson, of Philadelphia, cotton manufacturer, 
states that they do not like to take English workmen in 
the Now England factories, hecauso they are so dissipated 
and disconiente«l. They arc noted as the greatest drunkards 
in the countiy, and arc much wor^e educated tlian Ameri- 
cans of the same class. Scbotds in the United States are 
encouragcil, because tlu‘y aro logurded as of the greatest 
importance to the welfare of the corninunity. William 
Fail bairn, E>q., of Manchester, slates that a preference is 
always given to workmen who liavc received the best edu- 
cation; that in all questions respecting wages, the bc.it edu- 
cated are the most reasonable in Ihcir demands, and the 
most peaceable in Ihcir behaviour ; and that the cduoafod 
are more sober and less dissqiatcd than the uneducated. 
Another employer, who had provided .scliooling for upwards 
of ‘200, btatecl iii private conversation that at tirsit the expen- 
diture was given chielly from a doiire to make the people 
happy; but be subsequently-found that had it all been done 
simply as an investment of capital, it would ha\c been a 
liighly profitable one; adding that he woubl not as a pecu- 
niary spcculahon take less than 7000/. for his Hct of work- 
men, upwards of 800, in cxclumge for the iineducatcil and 
uncultivated workmen of another manufacturer opposite. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Education, 1838, declaro that * to the neglected education 
of the ehihlron of (ho working chisses in populous places is 
to be chictiy attributed the great increaie of criminals, and 
conseijuently of cost to the counlry.' From returns to par- 
liament the committals for eiinio in England and Wales 
were in 

1805 . . 4,600 1828 . . 16,500 

1810 . . 5, *100 1832 . . 20,000 

1815 , . 7,80*0 1836 . . ‘20,984 

18-21 . . 13,000 1837 . . 23,612 

That is, in 20 years (from 1810 to 183-2) the committals in- 
creased foul fold, while the population increased only 32 per- 
cent. 

The following very important evidence on the effects I 
of knowledge and ignorance was given before the Educa- ! 
tional Committee, 1838, by John Corric, Esq.', a magislrato | 
residing nca:* J^iriningliaTn | 

‘ Arc you ehatrinaii of the West Bromwich Union? — I j 
am. ' 

* What number does the West Bromwich Union com- 
prise ? — At the lime tho Union was made, the returns wore 
34,000, grounded on the census of 1831, and 1 believe ther|^ 
are now upwards of 40.000. 

‘ From your knowledge of the poorer classes within that 
district, fii-bt of West Bromwich or the neighbourhood, do 
you think that education for the humbler classes is much 
wanted P'^From >\hat httle experioneo I have had as a 
iiragisfrate and as chairman of the Union, 1 bhould say it is 
greatly wanted, lamentably wanted. 

' Docs imprudence and drunkenness prevail among tbd 
humbler classes for want of some moral and better educa- 


tion ?— There is very little educalion of any sort; that whirh 
there is, is of the most elcmeniaiy kind : reading and iiuhtloi- 
ent writing; most of those (and c>pcciiilly the yonni;) "ho 
I come hcfoi'e the magistrates, and before the Union Bouid, 
are unable either to read or write; they ba\o no knowledge 
of moral obligation, or very htile; n»any of them have* ne\cr 
been at any place of worship. 

‘ Do you not consider that the neglect of any education, 
lioth moral and religious, )vliich you describe, must bo ilio 
source of mucli crime and cost to tbe country in cuii>e- 

3 lienee, and to the distiict in which they live? — Un- 
oubtedly. * 

‘ ]>o you nut think that a good system of improved educa- 
tion for these Iiurnbler classc.s, although it might in the tlist 
instance be the subject of some cost, would rctiay iisclf by 
a saving that would accrue from then* impioved babiis in a 
few years?—! have no conception of any other means ot 
forcing civilization downwards in society except cducaiiun i 
there is a slight surface of civilization ; these iii cerium 
circumstances liave a little education, but the mass huiu 
none. 

‘ Do you not think that if a tolerable education were pro- 
vided for the humbler classes, that they would be iuimo 
likely to Ciller into those providi-iit societies whi< li lia\c 
been so much spoken of lately; savings'- banks and bi'nrlil 
societies, for iirovidiiig against sickness and those oil.cr 
calamities which are incident to the siiinition of the poor ? — 
The educated clasjscs'havc the benefit of all llio lecoi-lcd ex- 
perience of Ibo past to guide ihcni ; these ))oor people hu\e 
no recorded exponence; their own fcoJings. or tin* hi tie 
expeiionco of their fathers and mothers, is ail they haxo to 
guide them. 

‘ Do you think it wrould be beneficial to them, and tliat 
they would be much more likely to enter into ilitMu pro- 
vident societies, supposing the mcan.s of educaiion weic 
aflbrded? — 1 have no doubt on the subject whatever.* 

Dr. J. H. Kay, 1841. thus speaks of the eflecl ofednealMn 
on pauper cluldren ; ‘igimiont of all ihat is good, l-nl Iranied 
and practised in all enl; unintelloetual, deba-ed, and <le- 
moralised, the work of in.st ruction and icfnrmaiion some- 
times ap])cared almost hopelc.is. But the lapid imprioc- 
ment of the children under a .sy&teni of religious anil imnul 
teaching and of iriduslrial training; their genoial doecnev 
of deportment; the proofs they -airoid t)f ihe inllneucc of 
sound principles; and the apparent ^talc of conifoi-i in 
which they live, the simple lesnlt of cleanliness, disei|,linL*, 
and regularity, attracted observation, and me now beginning 
to excite a feeling of jealousy Out ofdoois.* 

It i.s only \cry recently that correct notions respecting- tlie 
actual stale of popular education in tins country na\o begun 
to prevail; and even now, in cases .wliore ilsdcficn-iu v in 
amount is acknowledged, ibere often oxial lory erronenus 
conceptions of its value. These f.dj>e ideas are to be imiiniy 
atU'ibuted to the fact that no means have existed by wlueli 
a knowledge of till general state of education could bo 
anquiied. The statistics of education aie quite a iccent 
study; and e\en now. although someihing has been done by 
parhanieiilary commitloos, by ‘ The Manchester Statist icnl 
Society,’ and other similar institutions, .by * The Central 
Society of Education,' and by the ‘Committee of Conned on 
Education,' still there are no . means by which exact in- 
formation on this subject can bo obtained with rc.^pcclto tbe 
country at large ; and all that can bo done is to present 
some facts ascertained in relation to particular ])laces. from 
%vhich somo rude idea of the genoial condiLiuii nni> be 
deduced, and to make a rapid review of tbe quality of the 
education that is given. 

The Parllltmentaiy Committee on Education <1838) give 
it 0 $ their opinion, that as regards the cliildrcn of the work- 
ing classes, it would be desh-able to alford education to them 
from tho nge of three to ihirleon ; deducting from tins muri- 
bor all the children of the rich or, middle classes, they con- 
clude that daily school education should bo provnlod for 
one-eighih of the population. They proceed to leport that 
in five parishes in London* situated along the Slrund and 
round Chari ng-Cross, *:son]e sort , of daily instruction is 
afforded to about oii^ in fotirteen of the populatiQu. instead 
of one in eight.’ In Bethnal Green, they stale, ‘ there are 
from 8000' to 10,04)0 tdiildren for whom no means of daily 
instruction are provided. In that parish lhou.*<ands aro 
growing up uuinsjlrueted in their duty to God or man. . . 

In this populous parish loss than one in twenty are under 
daily edueacion.* They furnish the following table : — 
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Liverpool . 

1 834. 

18.15. Salford 
— Bury 

{ Ashton . 
DuckcnHold 
Staley Bridge 
1837. Birmingham 
1 837. Bristol 


183S. Brighton . 

1837. West Bromwich 

1833. Leeds 

ISIS. Shefrield 

Northampton . 

Reading . 
lixetor 

1830.- York 


Pupulatiou. 

t hilflron of Woi-Kini; UIsism 

•s At Pmly ‘^c'bd.'b; viz 

• 1 

Day :iAit Dnm'' Scboola, 
Very iiKbflQUut. 

Oiltor bettor schools. 

2.30,000 

11,336 

,14,024 

200,000 

11,520 ^ 

5,6S0 

50,810 

3.340 

2,015 

20,000 

1,.648 

803 

47,800 


1 

• • • 

180,000 

8,180 

4,697 

112,438 

- - not including 

1 3 lo 15 . . 


B. & F.. 


40,634 in 1831 


B. & F. 12.1,393 in 1831 

96,692 in 1831 

^0.000 

B. & F. 15.505 in 18.11 

. . 28,242 ill lo3i 

. . 25,3.00 ill ISIf 


schools . 

( 1.367 

I 863 

- - of 6,375 chiUl“ 
under 14 years oUh 

- - no velum of 
Dame or Day, but 
only Public scliools. 

3,359 

( i.on 

'( 986 

297 

2 , 01 .) 


5.905 

1,215 

1,202 

062 

1,830 including 
evening. 
2,697 


A yftf — I iM- jriMjfral ic*.iiU of iill Ow'so Iuu'ms is, ono ii. 1*2 rt-cpivo sotip* sorl oi* il.illy itintnipliori, but only about one in 34 uu eilnrjtuui liUoiy to 

be u^flul In only one in 4l ; in liuu\iu>{]i«iin, one in 3:3 ; In Manrlie^tiu, oup in 33. 

In rcguid lo the most important ef the places mentioned j inlercHting results in the fullowing table taken fiom the 
ill the precedmg table, tlic details are woiked out lo other j same Report: — ■ 
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The Christian Inslruclion Soi*ioty caused a district in 
London, near Baibicun, to be \isiied, which contains 4j77 
cliikiren, of whom 3‘2l<9 woie not feccivki-^ any cducaiion 
whatever. Another district oxfiinined by the ajicnts of the 
London City Mission coniained 81*2 chihlron under IweUe 
years of age, and of that number only 63 were receiving 
education. They have staled gcnerayy also, that in thirty- 
four districts thej fcmnd many thousands who went lo 
nCLihor day nor Sunday schools ; and that they found 2714 


adults w'ho confessed that tht-y could not read a letter. In 
the parish of Bethnal Green, out of 14,000 children, 4820 
were educated, whiUt 9180 had no daily education ; and 
deducting the childieii who are receiving an education 
which scarcely deserxes the name, there are less than 3000 
who arc properly instructed. By the following tabular 
view it appears that in the four places to winch it relates 
there are not fewer limn* 3*2,697 children between five and 
fifteen }cars of age not alteuding any school whatever. 


Numbers Rt?c’i‘lvlnj{ luaructioii. 

Ill tlio 

Tity of York. LS36. 

III Four Puri..licfi oftliw f'ily of 
VVcstniinsler. IS.^7.* 

la tbii Ilorougli of BirDiingliam, iH3.4. 

■■IH 


Tor Ci-ot.igfl 


Ptr Centage 


Ver CciiUigo 


Scliol.ir*.. 

Oflho 
\\ liolft 

I'o^tulution. 

at 

Of the 
TuIhI 
Nuinbot of 
>cUolai!). 

Scholars. 

Of the 
\\ liule 
I'upiiltilHin, 
1‘blinuaUHl Ht 
43,U00, 

Of tlie 
^ 'Potsil 
Number uf 
S^ltulan. 

SclloIa^.^, 

Of the 
whole 

Fopulnii'in, 
efliiinuleii a; 
1WO,000. 

Ofthe 

Total 

Number of 
hcUobir^. 

Day or evening schools only 
Both day or evening and 

2,223 

7*96 

39*83 

3,215 

7*46 

(i7'40 

10 ,'joa 

6-05 

39-41 

Sunday feclioolh . . 

2,521 

9 '60 

43*09 

889 

’2-OC 

18*63 

4,141 

2*30 

14*97 

Day and cvcMiirig schools 

1,749 

1 6 • 95 

8 1-94 

4,104 

9-52 

SO 03 

ia,043 

8 ‘ .i3 

54*38 

Suiiday-schools only 

842 

3*01 

15*06 

666 

. 

1*53 

13*97 

12,010 

7*01 

45*62 

fUay or evening) 










Total| and Sunday > 

3,591 

19*07 

100-00 

4,770 

11*07 

100*00 

27,059 

15*36 

100*00 

1 scholars J 










Number of &cliolar.s esti- 




* 






mated to bo under 5 or 
above 1 5 years of age 

1,020 

. 

0 « 

1,112 

=* • • 


5,835 



Cluhlren holwecn 5 and l,'i 


1 








yeais of age atlondiug 
school 

4,071 

% « 

• • 

3,658 



21,8*24 



Eslimaio of the total inmi- 


1 


! 






her of children licuvecn 5 




• 






and 15 years of age 

7,000 

‘ • 

• • 

10,750 

• • 

• • 
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The agric.ullnral districts arc no better provided with the 
means or«'du»*ation. In the county of KlmiI the Central So- 
ciety of Education causetl eight parishes near IMoidslune to 
be inxo?li”ated, and they report that, of *262 cluldi4jn. III 
can. ueitlicr read nor write; that, of 1300 children under 
fourteen )ears of age, 7*28 did not go to school ; of these 728, 
372 only aitcudcd day-schools; 513 children are leliirned 
as plasmg in the streets. In the Tendi mg Union in the 
county of E'>'^ex, out of 706 hildren. only 88 could read and 
write, and not more than 109 frpi]ucntod a day-s(diool. Of 
2440 children in the Hay Union in Ilerefoidshiie, 612 only 
Cv)uld lead and write, not fewer than 1038 attended no 
school. In the locality where, in the year 1838, the fanatic 
who called himielPfSir William Courtenay raised a tumult 
which ended in the loss of his own life and the l.fe of 
several of his deluded followor.s - -at Herne Hill, out of 43 
children above fourteen, only i I were on investigation found 
able to read and write, and out of 117 under fourteen, but 
4*2 allondcd >chool, and several of these only occasionally ; 
out of the«e 42, not more than 6 could read and write; -at 
tlie villa of Dunkirk no school whatever existed, though it 
comprised 5000 acies of'land, and had a population of 700 
l)el^Jn«. at llic villago of Boughloii, out of 35 childj-en 
abuse fuuvtcen years of age, 7 could read and write; 'of 119 
under Ural age, 32 attended chool. In February, 1840, 
Mr. Seymour Ticinenheere, assistant poor-law cornmia- 
aioner, reported on ihc stale of education in that part of 
Wales m which uic Chartists under Frost made a sudden 
rising; he supidies the following table, which shows the 
number of coimuoii day and dame schools in each of these 
parishes respectixely ; the number of children fiequeutitig 
iheiii, ami the proportion ibey bear to the whole population. 

* Thi> piirliili(*sof St Miir.iai in ihr* .'^i. Cleiiif*i>l Daue^t.^t. ^far>-t0' 

Stranii, and St. Patti, f '.fveiC. i>at(U'n, {tioluiling tlic bavoy. 
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Common 
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Merthyr 

' 15 

8 

1,322 

34,060 
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13 

10 

825 

20,000 
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*2 

4 

300 
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Trevellnn . 

13 

■ 7 

638 

16,000 

Mynnyddyslwynn 

4 

4 

223 

7,000 


47 

3.3 

3,308 
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There is no conflicting evidence in respect to the amount 
of popular education ; all authorities agree in representing it 
m utterly inadequate. From lli© Report of the Diocesan 
Board of Education for Laneasbiro <1840) it appears that 
in the Macclesfield district, including a population of i 29,541, 
education under The eliuich is not more than 7 per cent, on 
the gross population; in the Liverpool district, including a 
population of 257,284, it amounts to no uiore than e.J- per 
cent.; and in the Manehe^er district, including a popula- 
tion of 504.672, it fails to ej- per cent, on the gjros.s popula- 
tion. The general MatenreiU is thns made, it having been 
premised that the returns of ciiildren not connected with 
the church only approach to the trutli. Of the parishes or 
dtslricu from whenod retiirns have been received, ■tH" gross 
amount of population being 1,694,961, it appears that ibcre 
are— 
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^’cliooU. Schular^. 

In connection with the cliurch 1725 164,388 

Notin connection with tlio church 986 108.082 

being at Ibo rale of rather more than 9 per cent, under edu- 
cation in connection with the church, and of rather more 
than G per cent, under education in schools unconnected 
with the church. It must be remarked that these returns 
include schools of all kinds; und that the proportion per 
<’ent. would haVebeon very much less had the number been 
given of those only who receive daily education. The Dio- 
cesan Report for the Diocese of Peterborough (1840) speaks 
thus— 

* The Boa'd has also ascertained that there is a lament- 
able deficiency in the amount of cluirch-oducalion, both 
daily and Sunday, for the poorer classes. Thus, in Leicester 
only une-scvcnteeiith of the |;o))ulation, as calculated ac- 
curding lo the census of 1831, is receiving instruction from 
iiaiion.il or other parochial schools in any direct ..and recog- 
nised conncctioQi with the church. like deOcieucy is 
seen to exist in other places of a smaller size and popula- 
tion, as in one parish of G491 inhabitants the pro- 
portion of children receiving church-education (o the whole 
population ;.s one-seventeenth ; and in others as follows:— 


I'ojMiliiiion, 

Pniiiortioft. 

Fu|Miliilion. Proportion. 

24U2 

oiic-tweniy-second. 

842 

one-seventeenth. 

2174 

one-lonth. 

726 

onc-fourtoentli. 

2»)17 

onc-lwontietli. 

627 

one-sixieenlh. 

ig:}3 

onc^sixlecnlh. 

545 

one-eightceiith. 

H»()2 

ono-.sixteonih. 

518 

om^-sixtecnlh. 

1500 

onc-tliiriy fifth. 

142 

one scvtMil ecu th. 

1245 

one-seYCiitccnth. 

342 

one-seventeenth. 

1211 

orie-fificcMith. 




Another painful circumstanco brought to light by the 
ro'ioarcli-:s of the Board is, that ‘ thcie are no fewer than ] 
eight > parishes, nearly one-third, that is, of those from 
whudi the rcluins have been received, where there is at 
jovbcnt no daily cliuich-school for the education of the 
]M)or ; and amongst these cases there are instances uf parishes 
wiih .'{(MM), ‘JOOO, several of 1000 inhabilanls, ami from 
eighieoji to twenty with a population varying from 500 to 
900. 

‘ Nor must it bo supposed that (ho w'ide field for' educa- 
tion iM tills csniiily has boon filled up by the different deiio 
ininalions of dissrnters. Such a supposition would be altu- 
golher crionciHis; fur although Iho returns which Ihc^ 
Bonrd Imvo received with regard to dissenting sfchools arc 
not noinly so full and explicit us they could have wished lo 
p.i.ssc«b, }etdu they nevertheless abundantly warrant this 
ronclusion at least, that threc-fonrths of such schools are 
only Rundav -schools, and ilial there seems to bo no nia- 
cliiuery whatever among them for any general and regular 
s)sloin of d. Illy instriictiun.* 

The Report for the Diocese of Sali'-hury st.^lcs ‘ that be- 
sides ])aii>hcs of small population, there are some with a 
])opiilat!oii of above 600 destitute of any school ; and a few 
even much larger, where the education is altogether insig- 
nificant ; and that above 20,000 children attend Sunday- 
schools only.’ _ The last Report of * the National School 
Society,' in the ‘ extracts’ which it gives tioni applicaiions 
made to it from all parts of the kingdom, supplies tlio fol- 
lowing and other similar facts: — ‘ Iniineilse educational des- 
titution in this popnlouH parish, 20,000 souls wuhout a 
single national schcol:* ‘ The condition of this large parish, 
now estimated at above 100,000 souls, is, in respect lo the 
want of schools, most deplorable ; at least six scbool-rooms 
are wanted :' ‘ There is only one small school for the daily 
education of the poor in the wfhole parish, containing about 
12,000 inhabitants; that school educates about 100. As 
one result of this neglect, the pansh became last year the 
focus of ChartUm ; and the most bitter spirit of disaffection 
still exists among the lower classes ^The population of the 
village of jvhioh 1 am iho incumbotit is not less than 
20.0UO ; there is no free-school in tlm wliolo plame ; hun- 
dreds of children receive no education whatever:' *1 am 
vicar of a parisli which contaiiia a population of 10,000 
souls, and 1 grieve to say there is but one school room in 
it:’ * Our situation is brietly as folIoAVs: the parish con- 
tains 1500 sotiU: there is nothing which can with propriety 
be called a school ; the demoralization and extreme igno- 
Vance which ^JiTcvail among this mass of human beings is 
truly deplorable ; no language of mine can convey any idea 
of its extent:* *1 find a population of 10,000^ souls com- 
mitted to my charge with only one church, and a still 


smaller school in coiineclioii with the cburchf * The 
population of the township is about 15,000; we have ho 
definiro school; we re*it two small places, which swallows 
up the subscriptions:’ ‘ The disiricl belonging to ray church 
contains a population of ,5000, and I rcgvci lo say ihni tin* 
children are in a stato of daikness and ignuranVo bcvoiui 
description ;* ‘This parish is without a budding of any Kind 
wherein to assemble the children cither for a Sunday ur a 
week school :’ ‘1 am the curate of a poor piiri'-h, wnli 

3000 of population ; and tliero is no school-hou.se of any 
kind:* ‘ l*li is district has a population of 8U0U; the only 
instruction which the children receive is given to about lui) 
for an hour or two on the Sunday:’ ‘ Population 1 HU) ; 
there is an excellent hoys’ school, but no intnuis wluUcvcr 
of educating the girls, who are left idling all the day, and 
falling continually into immoral habits ‘The population 
IS about 12,0UU; almost exclusively poor journeymen silk- 
weavers; provision exists for the education of not inoic 
than 400 boys and 400 girls ; of that number only about 200 
are educated on week-days, and those in schools not con- 
nected with the Cnurch.’ 

The tests which have been applied to dbcriudnalo be- 
tween the educated and the unedurated are very imperfect 
and often deceptive. It does not follow because on a par- 
ticular day n child is at school, that he remuins under in- 
struction a suOicicnt length of lime. Education is a work 
ofyeiii's, and few of the children of the poor are kept under 
instruction as long as is indispensable for tlie acquiring of 
the requisito knowledge and the formation of the necessary 
habits. ‘In the Borough Road School, Loniloii, there are 
always in attendance from five to six hundred children, and 
yet that namber cornc in and go out every year, arising 
either from the shifting of the population or tlio carolcssne-s 
of the parents. Now if the mass of the children are in that 
school for only one year, and in largo c»nmiry towns only 
about IV year and a half, ami in the villages not more than 
two years, while from that must bo (lediieled limes of ab- 
sence at harvest and other period.s, il. i.s evident tliat the 
children cairnot bo fur a .sutliciciit time under any inlliience 
lo derive the ncrcssary beiudjl, so that there is a va^st deal of 
delusion as to the extent uf education in this country.' (Henry 
Dunn, Em]., sociolaryto the British and Foieign Sidiool 
Society, in his evidoneb before tho Edncutiunal Coinmitteo.) 
On tho saipe occasion tho Rev. J. C. Wigram stated, in 
violation lo the National Schools, that two-lhinls of tho 
scholars are constantly fluctualmg, and that, a imister gave 
him ft list of 1.5 or 16 boys who had been rc-admitlcd above 
twelve tiuic-s in the course of the year. 

Tbf) child who can read is classed among tho educated, 
without Its being ascertained whether he has acquircil such 
a skill in and taste fur vcinliiig as will lead him lo pursue 
his own improvement, ll is well known that many who 
could read in their cliildhoud have lost the ability bedure 
tJiey have reached manhood. Mr. Wood, in his evidence 
before iheCommiriee on KIducation, declares, ‘ I asked one 
man the oilier day, ‘Can you read?'* “ Yes; I learned to 
read tho Bible at school, but 1 dinna like lo lead it now.” 
Another I asked respecting his reading; ho said, “ Yes, I 
can read;” 1 said, merely as a test, ‘‘Can yon read tho 
Bible ?” He said, “ No ; I dinna want to read that any more.” 
“What is your objection lo the Bible ?” “ 1 read il back- 
wards and forwards when I was at bchool.”’ 

When writing is added, a less insufficient guarantee is 
obtained, and the (inly way lo avoid being grossly rni.'.led by 
statisti al reports is to rank among the uneducated all who 
cannot write. But even the ability to write is frequently 
lost, and it may be retained in connection with no .small de- 
gree uf ignorance. 

The existing schools themselves however must be looked 
into in order that a just opinion may l)e formed of ibe (|ua- 
lily yf popular education. The Manchester Statist iral 
Society, in their Report on the Slate of Education in York, 
remark, that/ however imperfect llio education received at 
Sunday-schools may be, when compared with a reasonable 
or a foreign standard, it affords nevertheless the most yalii- 
ablo training within the reach of the great muss of tlio 
industrious population of Etigland.* Yet this iiaining c.x- 
tonds only lo a few hours every week, is given by persons 
who- are generally elevated only a little above their M’liolars, 
and whose only valuable veooriimendiition i'^, that they arc 
in general animated by a benevolent and pious spirih Ibcro 
are however indirect effects which abate the good of Sunday- 
schools, particularly in the spirit of bectananism and higo- 
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try whioli, as at present consiiiuk-cl, they tend to foster; 
the nndue opinion of tliomsolvcs winch they are apt to en- 
gender in the minds of the teachers^ the rivalry wliich they 
excite and the jealoa.bie'S which they keep u]) between dif- 
ferent schools; and, above all, the pauperising influence 
which, more than other charity-schools, thoy exert on the 
scholars. Yel are there 7^U,U0() ohddren in England and 
Wales who have no other opportunity of gaining useful 
knowledge. fcJo long indeed as scarcely any oilier book 
than the Bible is eiiipluyed in Sniiday-sc]iool.s, the training 
which they afford must be veiy defective, unapproached in 
its excellence ns is that holy book when well unden-stood 
and rightly used. But an exclusive acqiuiinlance with it is 
not sufUi ient to expand the mind and prepare it for the du- 
ties of life. WiUiout the aid of other knowledge it is not 
possible that those disiinclions and qualiflcatioris should be 
made which parts at least of the Sacred Scriptures require, 
and which arc rendered iiece.Msary by the lapse of ages and 
the existence of a totally ditfcrent order of circumstances. 
Jf these distinctions and qualifications are not made, the nfiost 
erroneous conclusions may be drawn from the Bible, and 
tbe most unrighteous purposes may be in appearance made 
to receive a sanction from it. Tlie Scottish Covenanters 
justified tlicMi* murders by appealing to the sevwities prac- 
tised by tbe lslaollto^. The German Anabaptists made use 
of the disinlercdediiess of the first Chriilinns in jihanng 
their property with the destitute in an emergency, in Older 
to auiUoiise their spoliation of the goods of others. The 
madman Thom, alias Courtenay, appealed to the Bible in 
support of his dolu-sions. Chari isin tlourislied most vigor- 
ously, and in Its most offensive form, in cases where the Scrip- 
tures wore the text-book. 

Indeed on inquiry it has been found, that many who 
have gone ibrough the Sunday-rchool have, in after-life, 
derived liitlo advantage from the dis»cipline, having forgot- 
ten the scraps of religious instruction which had been pre- 
sented to their memory, and out-grown the bare mechanical 
ability of reading, which they had more or los.s imperfectly 
acquired, perhaps lost also, because not sulliciontly mi- 
prcs.sed on the character, the moral tone and influence 
which is nearly the only good thing of a decided nature that 
Sunday-schools in general cl'foci. In regaid to the vcsnlt, 
tho ensuing quotation from the third publication of the 
' Central Society of EduiMtiorf may be considered as repre- 
senting a largo class of the scholars: ‘ My luimo is Thomas 
Diprose. I live ut the village of Ash t Kent). I went to 
the Sunday-school at Mo.^pliain Church for llireo years. 
Used to learn to road and repeat tlie Cutochisni. Was not 
taught to write. Cannot now either, read or write. Have 
forgotten the CatcchLsiii. 1 think I could read a littlo m 
the New Testament, but not in any other hook.* At the 
same lime, in some schools superior influences are kept in 
opcraiion with a corrc.sponding beneficial result, and it 
would he very unjust to deny that Sunday-school teachers 
ns a class possess many excellent points of character, and 
are deserving of high esteem, especially in a country where 
tho love of money is the prodoiiiinant passion. 

The National and the Lancasteriaii schools — the two 
great instruments of daily education for the children of the 
poor — are not essentially dissimilar in respect of the intel- 
lectual advantages winch they offer, and ibVy labour under 
the scrums defects which are inseparable from wbat is 
called* life moniloiial systoni.’ the employment of which, 
under existing ariiingcments, is rendered necessary by the 
number of pupils, from 100 to 1000, which are placed under 
one master. The best (qualified teacher is unequal to such 
a task, if anything more is to be attempted than a sort of 
mechanical i online. Educarion does not consist in inuvc- 
inents and evolutions, with whatever precision they may be 
performed. Tim idea of monitors in these schools is ob- 
viously taken from the army, where the commander main- 
tains discipline throughout a large body by an extensively 
graduated subordination of officers; but mere precision and 
order are not education, nor docs it consist in iho commu- 
nicaiion to hundreds of the will and the directions of a 
head, especially when, as in the case of monitors, the teacher 
is only a little less ignorant, a liitlu less self-willed, unin- 
formed, and mechanical than the taught. In such circum- 
stunce.s It IS impossible that there should be anything which 
deserves the name of mental and moral training. 

Instruction in those schools is for the mo^t part cort fined to 
’’cadiiig or writing and arithmetic, with occasionally a very 
little geography badly taught. Indeed little intellectual im- 


provement is found to be communicated in any way. A 
friendly reporter, Hev. Edward Field, thus speaks of the pro- 
ficiency which he recently found in tho National Schuol-s in 
the diocese of Salisbury: * AnthmeUc was rather a matter 
of amusement than of practical utility. This was particularly 
the case in the girbs* schools. In some of tlreso, what wa.s 
called Dr. Bell’s first sum, seemed to be the alpha and 
omega. 1 could not help cxpiesaing my (Opinion that the 
attempt in many case.s was, a mere loss of tune. If it be 
said that a knowledge of arithmelic is of little importance 
to poor children, and especially to girls, .surely then lime 
need not be wastcfl on it, 1 could not but note a deficiency 
generally in tho schoolmistresses with regard lo this hrancli 
of instruction, and not the least iij those who had been 
trained in London.* * Much importance is attached lo wrii- 
ing in most schools, and >et the rnclhods of teaclimg it, and 
the progress made, were not generally satisfactory. 1 did 
not perceive generally any attempt at science or system in 
teaching lo write/ ^^[icading may be considered the staple 
commodity of onr nation.'il schools. The^ame remark as 
before, with regard to the rnonilorial s\slcm, applie-, here, 
namely, that this important branch gencralfy iloes not 
flourish under that sysiein, but that in particular casfs 
gi cat proficiency is madi^ One groat defect in’ schools of 
this kind appeared lo be, that the maslcis or mistiesses 
could not or would not .specinlly itiUrucl tbe rnomiors or 
pupil teachers ho^o to hutfruef' ‘The atlempis to make 
the children, by any particular process of instruciioii, uii- 
derstaiid the inalter.s they read and learn liy wrote, wcie 
few aiifl far between. Tlio siudy of gviimmar was laielv if 
ever csirriod far enough lo show'tlie siructuro of words and 
sentences, and the explanatory method which has pr»>diiceil 
such excellent and admirable results m the bc-sioiiul and 
other schools in Seoiland’ was taicly known. Indeed iho 
want of explanation seems to he the common groat and «r\- 
ill" dofecL of om* national schools.’ ‘Woiks of iiidush v 
are imt much pracii.sed or known/ 'The list of liooks lii 
ii.se was generally small.* * The moral and leligiou- dis^ i pliiie 
of schoohs is conf^^^8edly a subject of first importance; tin* 
more important it is the more difficulty 1 felr in fonning 
(*onclu.sion5 up>n jt/ ‘I met with i-o many lu-lanccs in 
which the J.,ord*s Prayer only is said, with the Apo^^!c■s 
Creed (tho latter, I am afraid, too f:mnm<)nly con-ideud and 
used as a prayer), (hat this niut'.cr K'qniic.s und de-eixcs 
paflicular attention/ ‘If thcmoniioii.il svstcin tails any- 
►wberc, liere is confessedly the w(‘ak ])oint.* 

That these remarks we not Ipss applicable to the Brinsn 
and Foreign Schools, is made clear by the e\ idonce giNeii 
by Mr. Wood, before tho CoiTiuiitlec on Kdiieaiion, }8d«. 

Dr. Kay .slatetl before the ICducaiionai Committee ( 1 8do) : 
— *1 once went v\iih Monsieur Midac, memlier of the Fivncli 
Board .of Instruction, to visit one example of each of the 
public schools ill a largo town of iho North. We visited 
a National school, a Lancastcriau, a foundation school, a 
private cliarily-sehool. and an iufaiit school ; and befoie 
leaving our house in tho morning, we pul down two scries 
of questions, the first part of winch i eluted to one of the 
pai aides of our Saviour, and the second lo tho obligation of 
speaking the truth, ami particuluily tho obligation of an 
oath. On entering each of the schools, we requested that the 
parable should be read by the children, and then we put the 
questions (which were perfectly lamiliar) to the clnldreii in 
the class in succession, ha^ing selected the most advanced 
class in each school. The questions werO' not answered in 
the National school, in the Lancasterian .school, in the 
foundation school, or, in the private charity-school, but they 
were all answered in the infant-school.* 

By geiioial adinis-sioii, the infant-schools give the best 
daily instruction to tbe children of the .poor. A less incoii- 
siderablo number of the teachers repeivo i^umo training for 
their office. A better spirit presides over their teaching and 
discipline. In thcuiy they are. admirable for tbe mo^l part, 
but their actual worth is initch overrated. Few persons aie 
more competent to speak on than Mr. J. R. Wood, 

who gave his opinion before tho/Educaiional (Committee to 
tbe following effect: — ^ . 

* One of the defects of the presfint .tyslem is the assembling 
so many children together, ond the constant appeal ihal is- 
made to their emulation: il brings them out irtto publicity, 
and ibere are certain children who arc brought prominently 
forward; of course, the natuial dispo»iliou o#‘ the teacher 
would induce him to put those who uie apt aiid quibk be- 
fore the others, and these frequent exhibitions to strangers 
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viMting the school have all an injurious olTcctupon {licniiiul 
ot*thtJ child, and also an injniious cftecJ upon ihc minds of 
ollior chiUlron, discouuiginj; and dislicurtcninii iIumii, and 
llu; gnmt ina-.s afo generally of the latter kind. Tlien J 
con." idol* the generality of the les&ons in inlant-sciKieK are 
by no meaift suiricienlly simple; there is a great d<Ml of 
whar is coinplicaled ; the children learn it by role; one child 
sings it after the other, and thus they ha\e no nior<i idea of 
wIkU they learn than tliu childrou in d.ime-srhooK'. The 
numher of children is uNo too large for efficient moral 
iiaining. No valuable education con go forward without 
the Icacliers considoriiig the intellectual development and 
tiie paiiicular habits of tlio scholars, and in these large 
schools that, is im|iraciicahM‘. 

* The exjiminatic.ii into a large number of infant-schools 
has led me to alter the frivoiiiable opinion I once held; 
at the same time, 1 see notli.ng that 1 can suggest in the 
jdace of infant-schools ; 1 c uisider thereforo that infant- 
si hools are among the most valuable means tve do at present 
pO'*sess, with all their faults, for acting upon the education 
of the lower classes, and one loasoii why infhnt sicliools have 
not effected all they might have done, has arisen fiom the 
fact of there being so many person-, masters and mistresses 
of these schools wno are totally un^|uhhned. Infant scihools 
became popular under the inan.igeinent of two or three 
talented individuals; infant-schools wore establidiod. and 
iluMc was an immediate demand for raasiera and mistresses, 
and persons were Fcnt for a month or six weeks to hear Mr. 
Wildorspin lecture, and llioy came away With the worst parts 
of the system, the noise and corifiKsion of singing, and soon, 
Init the really valuable poini.s they seemed to hxve left out 
very much, conM*(piently the infant-schools which arc scat- 
tered up and <iov\u the country arc not what they might to 
be, aiid are not conducted in the way they should be. 1 do 
Hot conceive the system to be by any uieariH p^ivfeci, but it 
I-: lie* best means I havo met with or seen in operation for 
tl.e education of the lower ela.s»es.* 

From ih(! preceding review of the state, of popular educa- 
tir .1 111 England, the infcH'iice is inevitable tluit, in the 
uoivK of Mr. Dunn, secretaiy to the British and Foreign 
S'diM.')! Socioiy Educational Commitfoo, 18118, ‘it is wretch- 
cf’ily deficient both in (luantiiy arul (iiialily,* lb tho .same 
cHect IS tile opinion slatod ui the Keport of the Chester 
D.ocesan Board ( j sdo) ; — * But if the (pianlity of education 
1)0 deficient from tho want of schools, tho quality of such as 
Is j;iven is not loss dispioporlinnatc to thelegilimutedynmnd. 
On this ]ioiiit the Diocesan Board appeals with curiddence 

almost univeisal cxpononco. How few are iho'.o schools 
lii which tho scholars are well educated according to tlunr 
several degrees ; in which -knowledge is so imiiai led as to 
tit ihoin for iheir viiiiou.s duties in afier-life!* The Parlia- 
nu'iitaiy Committee on Educalion ( 18J8), after refernug for 
pariK'iilars to the cvulence taken before liicin, declare,— 

1. Tlial the kind of education given to the children of the 
working classes is himeiilubly deilcient. 

2. Tliat it exteinU (had as it is) to but a small proportion 
of those who ought to leeeive it. 

o. That without some strenuous and persevering cfToi ts be 
made on the part of government, the greatest evils to all 
cKi'ises may follow from this neglect. 

Tlio quality of the educalion may bo partly learnt fioin 
the fitness of the teachers. All tho best authorities agree 
in represent iiig the existing body of teachers, wiih bume 
exceptions, us almost totally disqualified. If this be tho case, 
our existing education tiiu^l be as bad in kind as it is ded- 
eient in quantity. The siib.sianco of the evidence in this 
matter given before the Educational Committee of 1838 
Was to tlio followiiig effect : — The luislres&os.of the dame^ 
s<‘hools are very imperfectly instructed; they have no ao- 
qiiamlance whatever with any correct melliods of conveying 
religious and secular instruction ; they have no idea of the 
proper modeofeonduetm^^ihe moral and industrial training 
of children ; they result to the busine^ of educalion from 
necessity, and, under .the pressure of adverse oircuraslances, 
are in great poverty, and very ill supplied with hooka and 
other itislrumenls of teaching ; they Jiave oflpu some other 
pursuit, such as needlework, washing, Sfc., and arc gene- 
rally of sour tempers and severe in their, discipline. Of day- 
schools generally it is stated that the instructors are ex- 
tremely unequal to the duty; that many are only half- in- 
formed themselves'; that they are persons who are unable 
to obtain employment elsewhere, and that the worst conoe- 
queuces follow to tho children who are placed under their 


• inslniclion. Tho masters are, generally igiuivant of the 
depressing and unhealthy eflecls of the aim* sphere v\ lech 
Kurrounds them, ;tnd d0 not consider it desirable ih;\i their 
schools should be better vent dated. In the poorest schools 
no jiretenec is made to tcacli morals, and many masieis havo 
no idea what teaching morahs can tKissibly mean. One m:e, 
ter, being asked if he taught morals, answered, *Th:ii rpu .— 
lion does not belong to my school, it buloiiga. moie to i;\\W 
schools.’ 

It is not unusual to find the mistress of a dume school 
gone out for the day. and iier school left in chaige of 
some neighbour or neii*hbour’s clnld; .'louictimcs she is 
fotiiul washing at the buck of the houbo; at other times the 
washing and drying are earned on in the school. ‘In a 
ganot, up three pair of dark broken stairs (in Lnerpool), 
was a common day-oi'hool, willi forty children, in tho nun- 
pass of ten feet by nine. On a percji, formirig a lriant<l'; 
With the coviier of the room, sat a cock and two hens; untler 
a stump bed, immediately beneath, was u dog-kemiel, in tho 
occupation of three black terriers, whose barking, added to 
the noise of tho cliildren and the cackling of the fowls on 
the approach of a stranger, was almost deafening; ihero wjs 
only one small window, at winch sat the master, obstructing 
Ibivc-fourlhs of the light. There are scvlmmI schools in the 
sumo noighbouihood w'hich are in tho same condition, filthy 
in the extreme.* ‘ One master, who slated that he used iho 
globes, was asked if ho had both or one only. “ Both,” was 
the reply; “ how could I teach geography with one?” ll 
appeared that ho thought both necessary, because one lo- 
prescntod one half and the other tho remaining nuif of the 
world. “ llo turned me out of his school,’’ sajs the 
“ when 1 exphnned to him his error.” Ills thought uiilucUy 
for teachers to count their scliolars. “It would,’* said a 
rnisticss, “be u Hat. Hying in the faro of ProMdence. No, 
no, yon sha'ii't catch me counling ; * see what u jiiciiv 
mc'-s David made of it when ho counted ihc childien of 
Israel.” * 

Tho inasteis of Ihc day-schools were by no means sciiMble 
of their deficiency ; one of them said, *1 hope Ihogoicrn- 
aioiit, if they interfere, will puss a law that nobody iliut is 
not high larnt sliall ic.ich for the future; then we slnJl 
have boiiie clianco.* To the same effect is the statement of 
Dr. J. 1*. Kay. in his paper on ‘The Training School at 
Battersea;* — ‘Verylillle inquiry confirmed \\hat wus pse- 
Mouhly suspected, that the numbeM* of English school- 
masters acquuiritcd with the organization and discipline of 
elomontaiy schools, and skilful in the upplication of approved 
methods of in.siruclion, is exceedingly small, and by i.o 
means on the increase. Suocessivo applications were inmlo 
to those sources from which leachcrs are usually ohiained in 
England, but these applications were almost invariablv nn- 
succcsbful, for a variety of rcusons. The nllendanco of ilie 
tiMchcrs trained in the model schools of the mcli'o]}(iliii>ii 
and other societies seldom c.sceeds six months and ol'it-n 
does not extend bevond three. Experience of the nioUvis 
by which the class of schoolniostors now pl)ing linn tiario 
in this country aie comTuonly actuated, a graver "oiiiie 
of want of confidence in their nbihly to engage n\ lln.s 
labour than the absence of skill iii their profe.-ivion, A 
great humber of them underluko those diiiies cither be- 
cause they are incapacitated by age or iufiimity lor any 
other, or because they have faded in all other attempts to 
procure a livelihood, or because, in the ab.sence of nell- 
qualificd compel itors, .the least amount of r.xei lion luid lakot 
enables the most indolent sehoolmasters to present avcM ugo 
cluinjs on pubhe confidence and support.* InsuHiciont how 
ever as most of them are for giving such an education ,'is tlio 
children ought to receive, the teachers of the National and 
British and Foreign Schools arc superior 1o the insii urtors 
of ordinary day and dame schools. On Ibis point the Rev. 
Edward Field, M.A„ Inspector of National Schools reports 
tl84U) ‘ 1 have pleasure in being able to re])orl that many 
of the mistresses of uniturl schools of' girls and hoVs were 
fulALling their arduous and important task vjiilh zeal, fide- 
lity, and success. In a few instances I had to report that 
the mastei-s seoraed too young for ihoir difficult and respon- 
sible duties. Some niistresses of infant-i-chools were sinking 
under, tho continued pressure upon their slrengtli and 
spirits.* This guarded and qualified praise he is unable to 
extend to the teachers of dame-schools: ‘Too oli.cn the 
rule of such schools, w hen any profitable inslrui uon is given, 
is a harsh one, and in others the honest dcciaraiion ot one 
dame would apply to many,— “ It is bur little they pays me, 
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att'l it isi but little I toadies thorn.’* * The following table | of a previous training in teachers prevails, particularly 
will serve as an illustration of the extent to which the waul among the poorer classes 


umber of teachers of various efflsses (\f day and evening schools^ and the number who have received any education 
for their employment in the undermentioned boroughs. 
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The ignorance of the adult population is also a proof of 
the insiilliciencv of the existing means for education. In 
the thslrict in Wales where Frost made his outbreak, * of 
the adult population a large proportion could neither read 
nor write ; very many had only acquired the art of knowing 
the letters and words, and very few could read Witli ease to 
themselves and understanding.* 

‘ Similar investigations in other parts of thfe district gave 
similar proofs of the insudicicncy in the means of mental 
and moral cuUuro. 'J'hese received con fir in a turn fiom iho 
reprcscntalious of the few booksellers who arc the medium of 
the rogulur supply of such books and periodicals as may be 
reiiuircd hy iho labouring portion of the community in the 
two parishes of Merthyr and Bcdwelty, coiUamirvg logeiher 
f)‘l,noo persons. Of the seven booksellers in these two 
parishes, two receive little or no demand from the working- 
classes ; one has only a few second-hand hooks in a shop* 
filled chieliy with shoes; one keeps a stall in a market, to 
aid bis sale of Welsh song-hooks, hymn-books and small 
books for childien, in which the chief part of his trade con- 
sists. The shops of the remaining throe are from' twelve to 
fifteen feet square. They all Mated that tliov could not live 
hy ilicir book-trade alone. The first depeiidod on his sale 
of staliiUinry, and on tho employment he obtained ns secre- 
tary to several benefit societies; he said ho could not pay 
his small rent by the sale of Welsh or other books; he was 
agent for three Welsli newspapers, of which he distributed, 
on the whole, 7'J cojnes monihly; ho also sold 62 copies 
weekly of English newspapers, printed in AVolah towns, and 
circulating ch icily in Wales. Tho last monthly invoico of 
tho second contained orders on his London , agent for 22 
small religious periodicals, eight copies of ‘Chambors's 
.Journal/ one ‘ New Monthly,' one ‘ Monthly Chronicle/ one 
‘ Medical Gazelle/ two * Mechanics,’ eight ‘ Peiiny’ and four 
* Saturday’ Magazines; Ins general orders and retad trade 
amounted to about 1 0/. per month. The invoice of the third 
for January consisted of oHcrs for 20 small religious perio- 
dicals, 33 periodicals and small books for yliildren, and 36 
periodicals of gcueral literature; among which the most 
irupoitant were, one ‘Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,’ four 
‘Tails/ one ‘Mechanics/ and ten ‘Penny Magazines.’ 
There was also an order for one part of the ‘Pictorial His- 
tory of England/ The value of the whole, at the publishing 
pi ice, ipcUiding general orders, was 5/. 6*. firf. These two 
jiarisiies being situated in the heart of the hill district, 
and distant several miles from any town beyond its limits, 
the regular demand for books and periodicals on general 
subjects among the labouring population is not unfairly re- 
presented by tho preceding statement/ (Tremenheere’s 
Report.) 

From Reports made by the Rev. John Clay, chaplain of 
the hoif-e of correction at Preston, it appeav.s that of 349 
men charged with felony in 183.> and 1836, 150. or 43 per 
cent., wore alfogciher unable to read : 32, or 23 per cent., 
Avoro barely able to road, so that two-thirds, or 66 per coni., 
might be considered wholly uncducaled. Of 78 women, 33, or 
42 per cenL, were unable to read ; 28, or 36 per cent, could 
barely read, and only 5, or 6^ percent., could read well ; four 
could write their names, two others could write a little, and 


two only could write well.^ His Report for 18.16-7 compre- 
hends tho cases of 935 Individuals charged with Aarioiis 
offences: of those, 460 were unable to read, 212 were barely 
capable of rending, and not more than 18 could read and 
write well. Tho amount of religions Knowledge possessed 
by these prisoners is very smali : 466 were quite ignorant 
of the simplest religious truths; .S2l could repeal tbo 
Lord’s Prayer, but were obviously incapable of under- 
suuuling its import; 12 only harl any acquaintance with 
the principles of religion. 

The ignorance docs not arise from want of resources, hut 
from the habit on the part of the workmen of devoting ihcir 
earnings to objects of iinmodiato and sensual onjoyment. 
The following is given as exhibiting a fair .specimen of tho 
mode in which high wages are.appropriated: — 


Expenditure of two steady workman Huing in their own 
cottages^ earfi with a wife and four rhifefren, the eldest in 
both vases thirteen years of age^ and helping the father : — 


Cullser, per Mouth : 

£ *. S. 
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Haisius . • ..00 8 

Blue, tiUirch, peprer, fce. . 0 0 10 
Clothos and .shut-a, about . 0 IG 0 
Bcor . . . . ,060 

Jb'6 S 3 

Tlie following is taken from * The Thirty-Fifth Report 
(1840) of the Rritish and Forcugn School Society :* — 

‘ Your committee cannot conclude this brief sketch of 
their domestic operations, without adverting again to the 
evidence of the extent of popular ignorance still prevailing 
in England. The folloAving statements^ drawn from official 
sources, need no comment : — 

*In the three months of July, August, and September, 
1838, there were 27,670 couples married in England and 
Wales, whose marriages were duly registered, and copies of 
the registers transmitted to the General Register Office. 

*Of these, the, number who' did. not write their names, 
but .signed with a mark, was---men, ^733 ; women, 1 3,624. 

‘The proportion per cent, of those who signed with a 
mark in the whole of England and Wales, in the metropolis, 
in North Wales, and in §outh Wales, together With Here- 
fordshire and Monmouthshire, is as follows 
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'At tho Marlborough sessions of October last, out of 
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107 prisoners put on trial, 44 could neither jread nor write, 
and were under twenty ycar^ of age, 

* At the Salford Octeber’se^sions there were 127 prisoners 
diui i/ed in the caleiulur vvilli tcloiiy. Of this number 53 
fould neither read nor write; 35 could read irnpcifecily ; 
34 could read well, and write iiiiperfecily ; and only 3 could 
read and write uelL There were also ‘22 charged with mis- 
demeanors, of whom 8 could neither read nor write. 7 could 
read imperfectly, and only 1 could read and write well. 

‘ 1 n the house of correelion at Lewes, of b4G prisoners, 
18 only <x)uld read and write well ; 252 could read and write 
a Imle; only 8 had any idea of Clirislian doctrine; 294 
knew nothing of our Saviour; 490 hud heard of him, but 
knew little more than his name ; 54 knew soiiiethiiig of his 
history.* 


Br. J. P, Kay stated hefore Iho Education Coiuiniltce, 
in 1838 :— ‘I have been very sirongly iinpu'ssed indeed 
with the extreme ign jounce of the '])ooier elti-.so'* m ilm 
largo towns and 'in iho agricullural disiricih, o>|ioeiallv of 
the south of England; and bein^ dchirous to ol)U\u\ uu- 
nute information on ibat subject, t Iransnntted to the mus- 
ters of workhousiA in Norfolk and Sutlolk a cirrular, re- 
questing them to give mean account of ihe uuuibor of adult 
paupers in their iespecti\i! workhouses who couhl read m a 
superior manner, deceiiil>, or impeifectly, and the number 
who could write in a superior manner, doecnily, or inqu-r- 
fectly, for each of the respective class of paupers. 1 am 
able to present the comnmico with the results of lliat in- 
vestigation 


Ueturn reKpecting the pauper a above ihe age of 16 in the tcorhlnmsc.^ of the Norfolk and Sujfitk Unions and Incorpora- 
tions, on the Vithduij(f Ju?le, lb:i7. 
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The officiating clergyman in the parish of Haxey, in Lin* 
coliishiie, siscertained from the parish register that of each 
Min pcM^ons married between 1754 and 1838, 53 wore unabl(‘ 
to wiite their names. During this period there had been 
solciiiiiised 1008 marnages, and out of (ho 20 IG individuals j 
united, 933 could s\>n tlujir names, 1083 could not. If from 
tllf).^c 983 there are deducted iho names of the gentry, pro- ' 
fc.ssional inon, and shopkeepers, there remain not more than 
ano'tliird of the peasantry in a condition to give so simple a 
P' -'oi of education as signing their names. 

The deficiency whitdi has existed inlheschool-cducatioiiof 
the poor is now found to exert an injurious influence on even 
the most populaily constituted of the mechanic.s* institutions. 
For want of good early training, the young men for whom 
these establishments are de.signed, oro indisposed and un- 
able to derive from them all the advantages which they are 
fitted to convey. Such of the opportunitie.s of improve- 
inent whic-U they offer, as require little effort of mind and 
little attention, those which appeal cbiclly to the scnsOh,and 
afford immediate pleasure— lectures on certain subjects, i 
music, tea-parlies, recitations, &c., are sought after, while 
litilo attention comparatively is given to the studies which I 
the classes are intended to carry on in grammar, arithmetic, 
nialhtMiiatics, and science generally. As might be expected 
umler these circumstances, the support given to these institu- 
tions is fluctuating and uncertain. At (he commencement 
of each quarter there is a rush of subscribers; (ho libra- 
rian IS oppiussed with applications for books, the clas.ses 
fill, the supply of newspapers is deficient. Scarcely a tnontli 
piis^^us when lhei*e is *ro(>in and range enough,* especially 
in tlic class- room. In addition to this, each quarter nearly 
two- thirds are new inembei’S. Many of ihoso who leave/ 
roi urn after an absence of three oi’ six months ; hot very* 
few remain long connected with (lie .institutions. In the 
library, works of fiction are chiefly in demand; oven 
poetry is liiiVe in request, and scientiflo -books generally 
re|jpain quietly on the shelves. *' ’ '' 

The true Theory of Elation can only be developed by 
considering what iho being is on whom it is designed to 
operate. Education is, according to its etymology, the 
leading out or unfolding of the human powers. It is ob- 
viou^ly iherefore a means for a certain purpose. To learn 
what ihai purpo.se is we must refer loexpeneiice,and woinust 
tu\e&tiguio the capacities of the human being* Those bciag ! 


abcertaincd, it follows that oducalion i.s, in niiy pirficiikir 
case, an iusliument for developing (hem. Now we know (hat 
man has not only physical and intelJecdml, but al.'-o moral 
and spiritual faculties, all of which education ought to lake 
under its cure. That education is incomplele which neg- 
lects any one of Ihcso faculties ; and that education dis- 
charges its functions impcrfocily which docs not cuUixate 
the faculties in such degree that their action may bo 
well adjusted, and their general working be harmonious. 
But if there appear to be any one of the faculties apart 
from whose influence the rest work indifferqiitly or ])r<)- 
ducc baneful resulls, and which is found when in houhh-' 
ful vigour to blrenglhen, refine, and control the whole na- 
ture, this powor ought to receive primary and chief atten- 
tion. Tho work then of education is t«i foster, blicnplheri, 
and raise the ph)sical, iutoUeclual, moral, and spiritual ca-‘ 
pabilitics of man. Some important deductions How from 
these principles. Education ought to be universal both in 
relation to each individual and the community at largo; for 
it ought to bo co-cxtciisive with the capabilities on which it 
is intended to act. It is contrary to the consiiluiion of 
man ami to the designs of (iod for any one of our capaeilies 
to remain undeveloped. They err wlio neglect to cdueaie 
llie body, and tlit:y al-o who neglect lo educate the mind. 
These errors represent two diircreiil classes of men. A eei- 
tain school of philosophy at least makes light of religion^ 
education; phyBical education has been lamoulably neglected 
by the recognised teachers of religion. The latter error is 
now disappearing, but tbo former has been gaming grimiid ; 
and this cri*or is the more to be deplored because its coii- 
sequences innst be hcrioiis and la.stiiig. If any one, ccri.unly 
Iho religious faculty may be considered as the moving power 
of the human being. Religioinndeed riglilly umloi&tood is 
the central science, round which all other branclio.s of 
knowledge and all other pure inllucnecs are grouped, 
towards which they gravitate, and from which th^y receive 
their light, their heat, and their highest value. But for tbo 
peculiar political circumstances of .England, any system of 
popular education whioli omitted direct religious culimc 
would probably have been considered by thinking men as 
defective. The difficulties which stand in the way ot an 
adjustment of conllicting claims may be iuiiiiei(»us and 
great, and they may account for the diffusion of the /nistako 
in que.slion ; but no difficulties can excuse, iqueh kss 
justify, a departure from (vuih. Princii»Ies must be steadily 
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(iaserled under adverse as well as favourably circutnstaiK*es, i 
and \lie vesull will at last prove far u^ove satisfactory than | 
anything which can ensue from cx 4 ^ediency. Ilehgion in | 
odncaUoii is all-impoiianl and iiuli-^ponsaMe, npr must the 
friends of a progressive civilization bo deterred from pro- 
claiming the fart by any apprehension that it may in some 
respects be turned to a bad uccount. ^ 

There is in truth no other way than that which ift afforded 
by a religious training for forming such u clmvaoter as the 
trials and duties of life require both among the rich and 
the poor, The mere communication of knowledge, and 
even habits of rellectioii and inquiry, can do very little 
towards ival happiness. What the yicoplc want is true wis- 
dom and moral power, without which lilb is a scene of con- 
thcl and misery; but wisdom and moral power are tbc pe- 
culiar gifts of 1 dig ion. 

Morality llicretore should be taught in the ^^llaolsin 
comicclion with the sanciions of religion. Apart from 
religi(ui.s intluouce morality may direct but cannot control. 
Moiality may enlighten and it may enjoin, but of itself it is 
powerless to govern ; it is preceptive, not impulsive, pointing 
out our path, but not urging us on to pursue it. Now it is 
yjower rather than knowledge that man wauls; and all 
goiiunic ])OW'er for moral purposes has its source nr religion. 
It may be well to remember that these distinctions of 
morality and religion aro fictitious and urbiliary : they ore 
not recognised in the records of the Christian revela- 
tion: they hiid no authority in the human mind. Religion 
includes inorality, or rather, is morality us well as religion, 
comprising in itself whatever is necessary for man to know, ] 
do, and be, whether in tins stale or the next, in order to 
fulfil the divine will, to perfect Ins chaiacter, and work out 
his highest good. Consequently, he that is well trained in 
llic knowledge and practice of the Clinsuau religion ha* 
Jcecived both a moral and a religious education, and is fnly 
prepared for the duties of life. j 

Trom this it will be seen that the religious education here 
demanded is not of a dogmatical, much less a sectarian 
kind; but such instruction as may cnligiilcn the mind of 
tlie ciiild and the adult as to their capnciltes. their duties, 
and their hopesq and such a discipline ns may work the 
instruction into the choruclcr till it * leaven the whole 
lump.’ 

It is not a little curious that in regard to education wo 
may take a lesson from the anlieiil Persians,* who, accoidiiig 
to Xenophon, removing education from the hands of the 
parents into the hands of the stale, gave the same attention 
to llio moral Irunimg of the young as is now' under the best 
circum.stunce%,given to their lulelleclual nistrucUuii, and so j 
brought them up under the iiiflueucc of precept and example, ; 
that the state was >a\ed from the puinful necessity of indict- 
ing punishment, in consequence of having taken such pre- 
ventive measures as lelioied the youth from the desire of 
wiiat is low and unjust. Morals with them wore a piactical 
science, the ]jrinciplos of which were first taught by word of , 
mouth, and then by actual examples and by daily practice, i 

The inovala taught in primary schools should have a j 
regal'd to personal, domestic, and social duties, or the ob- 
hgatiuns which an individual owes to his family and to 
the state. The instruction should con.sibt not of a rnero 
diy detail of precepts, but should appeal to the reason 
and aflcciions, that it may both develop them and gain 
siK'h a reception in' the breast of the scholar as to bo- , 
come the living power which governs his conduct. It is; 
strange that a subject such as moral instriiclioii and ivaiii^ 
ing, which is of paramount importance, should hitherto have 
been almost ncglocted in the educutiun of the cliildrcfn of 
the poor. Nor is it much less strange* that the nation 
should have passed through dangers and difficulties of no 
insignificant kind within the last half-ceiituiy, suffering so 
l.ttio from outbreaks on ilia part of a population who had 
never been instructed in their social duties. 

The preceding remarks lead also to the conclusion that 
the cultui% which ensues from oducalion is in itself an end. 
if indeed it is not, the primary and great end of education. 
The husbandman sows tne seed la order to produce gyain ; 
the educator disciplines the faculties that ho may bring 
thorn into vigorous, healthful, and plcasureablc ictivity. In 
both cases there is an adequate end, a vesult in which the 
assents may satisfactorily rest. Education can have no 
liigher object than Uie creation of happiness by means of tho 

* Not tluiUvrc Xenophon reprfflcnto r veul sUtS ofsitciely ; but tlio 

l>f iniun^ ut<f jviliii ToJuable as i( li« tliU, 


formation of character. This is the great-objoc.L of tboU.d v 
bimsqlf; and if even the power which CMlucalion given is 
regarded as an instiumeut, as a means to some outward 
result, still the pursuit of mental and mural cult u re ns u 
good in Itself, can have no other than a beneficial result. 
It is important Ihereforo that tho purposes for which educa- 
tion is sought should be placed and kept in tlieir pioper 
lank. Thai which is secondary must not, however good, 
be thrust into the first place; and abo\c all that must not 
be altogether lost night of.- which in reality is in itself a most 
important re-iiuU, if not ibcgi^at end of education. The for- 
mation of character then, to make (so to speak) true men 
and women, beings with their faculties complete, and, in 
consequence, with <iU their internal sources of happiness, 
entire, full, and active— this should be an object carefully 
studied and diligently pur.Mied by the educator. But here 
even superior minds halt behind the truth, making tlie 
chief object of education vsome extriiisio result — such as, m 
the case of males, fitness for the duties of ihvir station in 
life ; in the ca&c of females, such as may prepare them to be 
pleasing w ivos and useful motlierh — aims excellent in Uiein- 
sehes, but scarcely entitled to hold the first rank, if fur no 
other reason than this, thal an Outward accoinplislnncnt 
does not of necessity imply such an inward culture us will 
eiisuie health and vigour of character, and that duiuldc 
and growing happiness which attends on genuine pcr.-^oiial 
excel kmce. 

The real nature (»f education considered as an iiibiruniont 
may also be gathered from these remarks. If the subject on 
which cducatum operates is mental and moral in its ch-uac- 
ter, and the effecU which it labours to produce and the amis 
which it ought to pursue, also mental and moial, (ho instru- 
ment must he of a similar kind. Setting aside tlum so 
much of It as is designed for a physical resull, CMlncaiiun is 
a mchtal and a moral influence; in other wonb, it is mind 
acting on mind; il is a superior ad iinc on an inkisor ih-uac- 
ter; it is human thought and humun syinpatlno.s hroughl 
to bear on kiinlrcd element in tlie*bosoms of tlio >ouMg ; it 
is the pow'er of religion living and hreatlniig in one muiI, 
going forth into anoiher, and kindling wiilhii tiiat oihcr 
c 'Vicsponding vitality. Whence it is (diviuiis that niiidi (^f 
what is called educatioil djcs not deserve tlie name : ilmt a 
mechanical routine is not oducalion, nor dexterity of band, 
nor skill in shaping certain foims, nor tho utteraiuo of 
articulate sounds. If so, then reading, wiiling, and aiiih- 
mctic, how well soever they may be taught, ought nf)t to he 
dignified with the name, Uiongli they may in l‘a\onrab!e 
circumstances contribute sonietliing to education. It is 
equally clear that no genuine educaliou can be imparted by 
one educator to large numbers of pupils of different ages 
and different capacities assembled together in the baiiie 
plaiMj. Little can bo done except each scholar comes into 
immcdiaie contact wilb the educating mind. From that 
mind each pupil must draw the power whicli will quicken 
and call forth his own powers; and todeteimme how, in the 
case of the education of tho children of the poor, this com- 
munication is to be secured, ought to be an object of paia 
mount importance. 

The tenor of these observations lias dctcrpiined another 
thing, namely, what ought to he the prevailing spirit and what 
the discipline of .asc'hooj. School in reality bolds the place 
o/ home; homo is God's Sf bool, but since present modes 
of life do not permit the parent to give his child a suiiablo 
tiaining, he , trnn.sfers education to the school. The school 
therefore should approximate as closelyas po-siblo to tho 
home. Now in theory the homos of this land arc (-hr.stiun 
homes; the school in cortscqucnce should be a sort of 
Christian home. Such a union of terms calN up in the 
mind ideas of gentleness, forbearance, and affection. 1 
then are the moral qualities which ought to prevail in the 
school. If sOk severity and harshness must bo banished as 
I incompitiible with tho objcclS fur ybich schoolis aro insti- 
tuted. Nor aro they only incompatible, but they are acluallv 
preventive and subversive uf:iho^ objects. 'J'ho display of 
every moral quality prodiicciL,ft» liko'ln those who Imbtlually 
witnesa it; and unless the qihl achoql-lruining is to pi’o* 
duco a severe,^ harsh, ati,d uiileVin^ character,. Severity and 
harshness must bp stud (pusly aWded, 

So also ihe intcllddtbal infiuonce employetl should bo 
such as is likely to. call out and strengthen the mental 
powers. The chief good of education is not to bo looked 
for in outward' rekulis. nor oven in tho aipuunt of know- 
lcdg[e communicated^ hut jfdther in such habits of id ihd, — 
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power to fix the llioughta on any given object, to compre- 
hend many particulais at one view, to feSjolvc a complex 
subject into its cuniponent elements, to endure lengthened 
exertion, to carry determinations into practice, to find re- 
sources for thinking and for happiness within— as may fit a 
young person for rlischarging his duly under all circum- 
stances. Mere instruction tiieretbre is not education, but 
simply an instrument of education. The aim should be 
so to inform the mind, as by the very act of informing to 
develop and strengthen its powers. The instruction then 
that deadens the appetite for knowledge and overloads the 
powers is not education, but something foreign to its nature. 

There are two modes, corresponding with two processes, 
by which the Tniiid carries on its own education, namely, 
synthesis and analysis, which should be studied and em- 
ployed by the educator as his great instruments. By syn- 
thesis he will, both orally and by means of manuals, oiler 
knowledge to the mind in a sirnple» attractive, yet systematic 
form, rising' by degrees from the more to the less easy, and 
from the simple to the complex. By analysis he wilt lead 
the child to decompose the matter of instruction which he 
has received, to trace out the relations of the several portions 
to one or more elementary principles, their connections with 
other branches of knowledge, and the more obvious deduc- 
tions which may he made from them. Thus will he at once 
ascertain that ho has succeeded in communicating hU 
lessons to the pupil, and in making those lessons themsclvos 
prolific in additional information. 

In the employment of these instruments the educator 
must he careful to follow nature in her order of unfolding the 
.faculties; he must address those first which appear first, and 
nc must carefully ab.stain from anything calculated to force 
any natural power into premature activity, or to overwork 
any faculty when it has come forth. Now the sight, the 
hearing, and the touch are the gifts of nature which are 
eailic.'st developed. The power of rejection comes at a later 
period, and only as a result of the operation and inlluence of 
the senses. The mind of a child is an empty storehouse; 
the eye, the ear, and the touch arc tiio portals through 
which this sfoi-ehouse is supplied with matter, which, re- 
re* vtid and laid up, is afterwards operated upon by thoniind, 
])iii'siiaiit to its own laws. If then the senses arc the first of 
our faculties which are fit for use, the senses should receive 
the curliest attention of the educator. A child can iminc- 
dialoly observe; therefore the power of observation should 
be fir.st cultivated. It is important that all the senses should | 
receive cultivation, not merely for the information of which 
they may be made the vehicle, but also with a view to that 
tiainiiig which is first among the purposes of education ; but j 
the eye may take some precedence, as the sense of sight i 
comes first in the order of natural sensibility. At a very 
early period the educator should begin to teach his scholar 
how to use his eyes and other senses, both by W'ords and by 
examples ; and as the other faculties are found to expand 
themselves, so should they be from the first taken under his { 
fostering care, that by exercise he may bring them to act | 
harmoniously and efilciently. 1 

It is however necessary that education should be also re- 
garded as a means to some outward result, and here at onco 
the social distinctions of lifb present themselves to our atten- 
tion and modify our views. It is obvious that a child should j 
learn that which will best prepare him for the labours, the j 
trials, and the duties through which he will have to pass. In I 
other words, the children of the poor ought to be taught 
what most concerns them to kfiow» what they will have 
immediately to do, and what, otlier things remaining the 
same, will prove the most fruitful source of happiness. At 
the same time, iho primary object of education, — tlie 
formation of character, — should also be kept in view ; and 
the discipline through which a child ought to he conducted 
and the subjects of knowledge to bo placed befoi^him, must 
be determined by a joint, reference to his capacities and his 
probable future station ih life. .r- 

Now in treating of the mere external parts of education, 
health of the bod vis the first thibgf that demands our atten- 
tion. Tiie body is the instrument by which the mind exe- 
cutes its puVposes, and by which tborefore muich of the good 
whiedt education d6es; m,akes itself felL ' It would conse- 
quently seem to t>e of the first iinportance that this instru- 
ment should be kept in line highest stale of offioiehCy. But 
thi.4 is an end which cannot be aimined if men are brought 
up ill total ignordnee of the structure of their bodies and of 
the laws of health. >>From the first therefore childl'eu should 
P. C.^ No* 1301* 




he habitually taught to know the conditions ou which he«'ihli 
depends; such ns relate to the stale of thcic dwollhi;;^;, iho 
conditioii of llicii* pei^ous as to cleanliness and oihcnlialteis 
of the like kMd, of which not only the labouring c\us>l*s, 
but many others are e.xtrcmely ignorant. Yet kno\\ltid|.\; 
of this kind pi^&csses no place hitherto e\cn among iho 
plans which hive been propounded for iuqu'ovin^ popular 
I education. There is nopeculmr difficulty in communicatin»- 
the requisite knowled;;c, and on the part of the >ouiig tho 
reception of it would be easy and pleasant. If we meu.sure 
knowledge by its real usefulness, that is, its power to pro- 
mote happiness, what comparison is theiu between this in- 
formation and a knowledge of geo^iiapliy, history, or other 
things of the kind? A man may be ignorant of nil these 
matters, and yet live a virttion.<i, happy, and long life, but 
he cannot with iinjiunii'y remain ignorant of the laws of 
health. The most absu ref and the most injurious prejudices 
prevail on this point among the people; and in genoial 
they imagine that sickness, disease, and death depend on 
causes altogether beyond their reach, on luck or chance, 
and that they have no other resource than passive submis- 
sion. 

It is also by means of the liody that the children of the 
poor will have to get their bread. They should be taught to 
know this as a fact, as a simple piece of infortnaliun, which 
involves neither merit nor demerit, nCMther honour nor dis- 
honour. For such exercises of tho body as they are likely 
to be called to, they ought from an early period to be pre- 
pared while at school by an industrial training. 

This remark comprises much nioro than a demand of 
bodily labour from the young. It involves such a course of 
instruction as may best prejiarc them for their future occu- 
pations. llier© is no pursuit in life— *not even that which 
IS most mechanical — which docs not depend on, or is not 
connected with certain principles; for all manual labour is 
only the carrying out and realization of result.s for which 
science has prepared the way. It is equally certain that 
there is no labour w hich may not bo lightened or relieved 
by knowledge. A good erlucation therefore would make 
the labourer acquainted W'ifh the facts and principles on 
which his art is built ; and thus enable him to enjoy the 
rational and suslaining pleasure of working undcrsiand- 
ingly, with a view to a given resiU, and labouring iheicfove 
in a manner fitted to improve his character as a man as 
well as his efficiency as a workmin. 

But no improvement can he expected in popular educa- 
tion until a belter race of teacheib is provided. Groat as is 
the deficiency of schools, yet if they w'cre filled with com- 
petent instructors, the chief evil would be remedied. 

In the houses too of the working classes, particularly in 
the manufacturing districts, a change iS' most desirable. 
Whatever lime may be occupied in school duties, there arc 
many hours which a child spends during which the edu- 
cator has no influence over him; und iliesie are tlie very 
times which the young arc most susceptible of impre.ssions ; 
when the moral and intellectual cafiaciiies open to sur- 
rounding influences, and receive iliern readily and retain 
the impression deeply. ^In the actual stale- of things then, 
the real educators of the )ouiig are their parents, their 
brothers and sisters, tbeir playmates, their casual com- 
panions— in one woid, their homo. And what mu.st that 
home bo for moral or for intellectual inKlnictiou, from which 
the mother is abseiu tho gieafcr part of her time, boini> 
occupied in the factory from five in the morning till six or 
seven at night? Another mother is indeed at home (a rare 
case), but she has from her giilhood up to her mothcrliood 
been trained in a factory, and knows scarcely anything of 
good housewifery, and still less of the moial obligations 
under which she stand.<4 to her children. Theclnldicii them- 
selves also arc sent to the factory to work long befoic they 
could undor any sj stem have received a proptM- training 
But they soon earn enough to make them feel independent 
of their parents, who, having perhaps for years <lerivud llic 
chief means of supporting the family from the oarniiigs of 
threo or, four elder children, have become idle, lost then- 
character, and have now to struggle with these elder chil- 
dren for the maintenance of their own authority, instead of 
being, at the moat critical period of their lives, their guides 
and feidnds. 

No small part of these evils results from the employment 
of fema1e.s in mills and factories; nor can tlicy be onectually 
removed by any other means than an act.ol the legislature, 
which should prohibit such an occupation J’* 

vOL* 'll 
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fjotlicr, or at least to tlio inotljcrs of families. Great would 
ho tlui change effected in hundreds of families which are 
supported by factory labour if such akw were to pass, and 
if it were accompanied by an cllicient systeSh of education 
for fem«nlc» of the working classes. In the ordinary state of 
society all that should he peculiar in a fetpale’s education 
would ho left to her mother. But among a large part of the 
manufacturing classes there are not mothers who could 
give anything approaching to the requisite education. There 
i** then no other resourco but the school. It is altogether 
impossible that the labouring classes, at least of the manu- 
facturing districts, can ever be happy until a new and im- 
prov(Ml race of mothers appears. In addition therefore to the 
<ulucational requisites already mentioned, it is ncccssai^' 
Unit there should be a sufficient number of girls* schools in 
whicli the ordinary arts of domestic life — baking, brewing, 
cjKiking, sowing, knitting, making and mending, should he 
taught; in whicli the children should be trained to personal 
neatness and propriety; to command their temper, to regu- 
late their passions, to know and feel the importance of their 
actual and their coming duties. And since it is obvious 
that tho mind of a child cannot understand many of the 
duties of women, there should be institutions to receive the 
children when they leave the school, institutions so onlered 
that their hours and discipline may he suited to young 
women engaged in and destined for manual labour; and 
]n esided over by matrons whose character would be a gua- 
riiutec that all would be done to instruct and train their 
scholars for their future duties, whether as domestic ser- 
vants or mothers of labourers’ families. This matter is of 
vital interest to the working man, and therefore to tho 
country, for it matters little what the laliourer s earnings 
are, what his own intelligence is, if he has not a thrifty, 
kind-hearted, sensible, and industrious wife. 

Among the changes desirable on the part of the parents 
is the existence of a disposition to provide out of their own 
resources suitable means for the education of their children. 
That it is their duty to make this provision when they have 
tho power is unquestionable; and although it is too "much 
to expect at the present, yet something may bo dona to- 
wards it, and the complete fulfiment of the idaim may bo 
looked to as an ultimate end. There is nothing but their 
own exertions which can bring to the labouring classes all 
ibe good which education can convey. The charity of edu- 
cation, like chanty of every kind, tends to pauperise those 
whom it aims to benefit: and so long as luo education of 
the poor depends on the efforts of rival and confiieting par- 
ties in religion or in politics, it is impossible that the power 
thus gained should not be used in order to further the opi- 
nions and interests of the several factions. In tho mean- 
time the people are regarded and treated as instruments 
for a purpose, and their education is shaped and varied not 
by a regard to what is absolutely best, but to what is con- 
ducive to ilic ends of the party which directs it. It is true 
that some good has resulted from the efforts of individuals 
and societies by which such education as the poor have re- 
ceived kns been conducted duving g century. It is equally 
iruo that those voluntary exertions have in fnany cases 
sprung from pure and enlarged benevolence. Still they 
could not under the circumstances fail to be, accompanied 
by a large amount of sectarian and party feeling. At the 
present hour this is peculiarly the case. The church is 
arrayed against dissent, dissent is arrayed against the 
church, in competition for the largest share in tho educa- 
tion of the children of the poor ; and the rivalry is in greater 
or less activity through every city and village of the 
kingdom. 

The magnitude of the evil and of the interests which are 
at stake seem to demand the intervention of tho govern- 
miMit by means of a general catholic and truly national 
education. But tho conflict of parties gives )ittle reason to 
expect this at present. Still the government is doing aomo- 
thing ; hut the remedial measures employed cannot over^, 
lake the disorder. Perhaps after all, the end to be aimed 
at is, that the people should seriously take the education of 
their children into their own hapds, or entiaist it to proper 
])ersons of their own choice, . This cud may be facilitated 
by that love of independence which has hitlierto been a 
marked, fektdro in tho character of Englishmen, who do not 
like either a jgbvornment or individuals to be obtruding on 
tlieir private concerns. 

Nor arc tho pecuniary moans of the poor altogether in- 
sufficient for this important object. Exceptions at present 


must ho made for large classes of workmen, but in general 
there arc comparatively few families in which, with a wise 
economy, something could not be spareAfor education. If 
however the principle of association could be brought into 
operation in connection with education, the difficulties 
would be much diminished. Already there are self-sut)- 
porling di8penaaries--’bospitals for the body, why hot self- 
supporting nurseries for Uie mindf As it is, the poor now 
pay in the largo towns (see table, p.' 41) nearly the same 
sum of money for . a bad educatipn for half the children, 
which under proper arrangements would secure an excellent 
education for all their children. ^ .Let pi suppose popular 
schools to be established, .each containing one hundred 
children ; and that each family supplies two scholars. Fifty 
families would coustitu ie a school-union. The several unions 
in each neighbourhood might be formed into a district-union, 
the district-unions formed into county-unions ; the county- 
unions into one grand national-union. Let sixpence a week 
be, by the laws of the union, paid for each child, and an in- 
come is secured for each school of 130/. per annum. For 
the guaranteed salary of 1 30/« a year, a competent master 
would in time be obtained, who should be r^uired to pro- 
cure an assistant. SchoobJ^ooms and school apparatus 
might he supplied by the state either as a gift or by loans. 
Then there are tlie rooms in which Sunday-schools are 
taught, the greater part of which are loft unoccupied during 
160 hours out of 168 of which every week consists. Wiih 
the aids that would present themselves, the people in the 
larger towns at least couUl, without serious dilliciilly, pro- 
vide school-rooms for themselves in time, if they did little 
more to repay loans than lay up the savings which would 
ensue from their making use in each district of their own 
school-room iu which to transact the business of then- 
existing clubs and unions, instead of resorting, as they now 
generally do, to the public-house, where all have to pay a 
rent, not tho less exorbitant for being mostly indirect, and 
where many barter away their resotirccs and their characler 
for present gratification, to be followed by future pain to 
themselves and their families. 

One sign of tho interest which the neople are beginning 
to take iii tho education of their children appears in the 
proposal which has lately been made", and partly indeed 
responded to, in an excellent pamphlet by Livett and 
Collins, ‘written in Warwick Gaol,* entitled * Chartism, a 
new organization of tho people, embracing a plan for t he 
education and improvement of tho people politically and 
socially.’ The roam objects of this publication arc thus set 
forth: — 

‘ To erect public halls or schools for the people through- 
out tho kingdom, upon the most approved principles, and in 
such districts as may be ncoessary. Such halls to be used 
during the day as infant, preparatory, and day schools, in 
which tho children shall.be educated on the most approved 
plans tho association can devise ; embracing physical, mental, 
moral, and political instruction ; and used of an evening 
for public lectures on physical, moral, and political science ; 
for readings, discussions, musical entertainments, dancing, 
and such other healthful and rational recreations as may 
serve 1o instruct and cheer the industrious classes after 
their hours of toil, and prevent the formation of vicious of 
intoxicating habits. Such balls to have two commodious 
playgrounds^ and where practicable a pleasure-garden’ at- 
tached to each ; apartments for the teachers, rooms for hot 
and cold baths, for a small museum, . a laboratory and ge- 
neral workshop,, where the children be taught experi- 
ments in science, bb well as the first prmciples of the most 
useful trades. > 

*To establish in such' towns or districts as may be found 
nece|»ary, normal or teachers* sehot^ for the purpose of 
instrucling schoolmasters and mUM’pms in the mbst ap- 
proved, systems of physical, mental, moral, and political 
traiuing. ■' ’ - ' . ^ - 

‘To oslablisb, on the {most ttpp^eve^' sysfitlin, such 
agricultural and industrial schools' ds may he required Ibr 
the education and support. of .the orphan children of the 
association, and ibr instruetuig tnem in some ^useful trade 
or occupation. To establish' cjlreulating libra^s,. from a 
hundred to two hundred volnmes eacK oOntalning the most 
useful works on politics, ynomls, the sni^qces, Ltsiory, and 
sudh instructive and ontertaihing wdr^< as/may^he gene* 
rally approved of. Such libraries to vary as much aa pos- 
sible from each other, and to be sem in rotation from one 
town or village in the districUo another; there to he placed 
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in the hands of a responsible person, to be lent out accord- 
ing to the rules, and after a stated tirao forwarded to the 
next district. 

* To ))rint, from time to time, such tracts and pamphlets 
as the association may consider necessary for promoting its 
objects, and When its organization is oonciplete, to publish a 
monthly or quarterly national periodical. 

*To olTer premiums, whenever it may be considered ad- 
visoablu, for the best essays on the instruction of children ; 
for the best description of schooi-books ' for infants, juve- 
niles, and adults ; or for any other object promotive of the 
social and political welfare of the people. 

*To appoint as many missionaries as may be deemed ne- 
cessary to visit the different districts of the kingdom, for 
the purpose of explaining the views of the association, for 
promoting its efllcient organization,^ for lecturing on its 
different objects, for visiting the different schools when 
erected, and otherwise seeing that the intentions of the 
general body are carrie<l into effect in the several localities, 
aocoj-ditig to the instructions they may receive from the 
general board. ' 

' ‘To devise, from time to lime, the best means by which 
the members in their several localities may collect subscrip- 
tions and donations in aid of the above objects, may manage 
the superintendence of the halls and schools of their 
respective districts, may have due control over all the aftairs 
of the association, and sharo in all its advantages, without 
incurring personal risk, or violating the laws of the coun- 
try.* 

In order to effect those important pumoses, it is proposed 
that a national association should be formed, and on the 
supposition that as many persons would join it as signed 
* the national petition,’ namely, one million two hundred 
and eighty-throo thousand, each suliscribiiig a penny per 
week, or one shilling a quarter, an annual sum would be 
produced of two hundred and fifty^six thousand six hun- 
dred pounds. This amount would enable the association 
to ctleet every year tlie following important objects : — 

To erect eighty halls, or normal or industrial 


schools, at 3000A each . . , £240,000 

To establish seven hundred and ton circulating 

libraries at 20/. eacJi • . . 14,200 

To employ four missionaries at 200/. per annum 800 

To circulate twenty thousand tracts per week, 

at ] per tlioiisaiid • . • 780 

For printing, postages, and salaries . * • 700 


Leaving for incidental expenses . 120 


256,600 

Tho plan, though somewhat immature in its details, is 
presented in such a manner as to show that it is not a hope- 
less thing to expfct that the working classes will make pro- 
vision for the education of their children, and it proves that 
by very small individual efforts they can effect objects of the 
greatest importance. \ ' 

In giving a brief notice of what has recently been done 
for tbe improvement of education in England, tho efforts 
of government claim chief attrition. These efforts have 
proceeded on tho principle of stiraulaiing and expanding 
tlio agencies which are already in existence, rather than of 
supplying, the means for establishing a general and uniform 
system of education, under the control of the slate. For 
several years past, grants of 20,UdO/* per annum have been 
made by parliament^ and distributed chiefly through the 
National and. the Laucasteriau schools, in furtherance of 
education. The Allowing are the chief regulations made 
by tbe-VCommittee/of Councibon Education,’ os given in a 
documept ordered hy of Commons to be printed, 

Oct<, 1 • The sum Jto bar disbiunieft was 30,oeof. Every 

upplieatli^n^fov a;; grant is tn he made in the form bf a me- 
morial, ^addr^ed * To the R^ht Honourable tho Lords of 
the Commji4oh,of on Bducation/ Tho right of in- 

6peqtioii^t|indE»e reqairefl by tho ComThitme in alt cases r an 
arrangiHiient has been made by which the .Establishod 
Church, through Jts spiritual head, the are&bisiiop of Can- 
terbury, ooflours with this regulation: the inspectors will 
iiot .interfe)^ With fheyeligious instroctioivur disciphne^ or 
management of tlih. aehool. it h^ing their object to collect 
facts and ;tnfQvmaljon^;;and -to report tho result to the Com- 
mitiee in eounciL-. . Bei^re any application for aid is enter«> 
tained, thir CommitttH) require to be satisfied, by referenee 


cithur to tbo Inspectors or to tho National or British amt 
foreign School Society, that the case is deserving of as- 
sistance, that there are no charitable or other funds or oii- 
I dowments whwh might supersede tho nocessily of a crant 
that tho site of the school-housa has been obtained witn a 
good legal tenure, and that, by conve} ai.ee to- trusloes, it 
has been duly secured for the education of tbo childreu\)f 
the poor ; that it is reasonable to expect that the school will 
be efficiently and pcrraanently supported. In the buddings 
not less than six square feet arc to be provided for ejcli 
child. Rocipicnt.«4of grants must bind thciuselve.s to subinit 
to an audit of their building account, and to furnish repi^rts 
of Ihoir schools. For every 105. to be granted by the Com- 
mittee, the means of educating one child at least inurtt be 
provided. If any school is not in coi)ueclioii with either of 
the Societies before named, the Committee will not entertain 
the case, unless some special eii curnstauces are exhibited 
* to induce tlioir lordships to treat the case as special.' 

The aid of the State is thus confined, so far us it concorii.s 
pecuniary means, to giving assistance in building new school- 
houses; but, indirectly, other important advantages will 
ensue from it. Tlie insptjctors are instructed in the caso of 
I schools wliicli they are invited to visit, to offer uavico for 
their improvement; to give encouragement to no plan of 
education in which intellectual instruction is not subordi- 
nato to the regulation of the thoughts and liabils of Iho 
children by tbo doctrines and precepts of revealed roligion. 

, ‘The reports of the inspectors are intended to convey sucU 
I further information respecting tho stale of elementary odu- 
I cation in Great Britain as to enable parliament to deterniino 
I in what mode the sums voted for tho education of (he poorer 
classes can be most usefully applied. With tliisviow, re- 
ports are to be made on tho stale of parliimlar dustricts, and 
how far the interference of government or of parliiunent can 
be benoficiall y exerted by providing additional means of edu- 
cation.* ‘Acting on the principle of assisting local exertion.s, 
the Committee of Council have prepared (and publislied) a 
series of plans of school-hoUscs, in which aro exhibited 
those improvements winch are suggested by an evlemsive 
comparison of the results of experience, ’ accompanied by 
‘ specifications, working drawings, and estimates, us well us 
forms for making contracts with builders, &c.’ 

The aid thus given hy the State has produced beneficial 
results. The grants made by the Committee of Council 
since 18.39, amourUing to 56,000/., have been expended in 
the erection of schoolrooms, tlie outlay for building iviiiek 
amounts to nearly 190,000/., tho surplus beyond the grunt 
baving been supplied by private benevolence. By iheso 
means school accommodation has been acquired for 300,000 
children. The government inspectors have been welcomed 
in every county into which they iiaVe been sent. In Eng- 
land, besides the schools which have been aided by public 
grants within these two years, 380 schools have recently in- 
vited inspection. 

The National Society has of lute assumed a degree of 
vigorous activity which promises to lead both to tho exten- 
sion and to the improvement of elementary education. Tho 
chief instrument to effect these purposes has been tbo eslii 
blishment of Dioccvian Boards, whoso object in each caso * is 
to awaken a di.sposiiion in the rich to impart bountifully, 
and in the poor to receive gratefully, the means of educa- 
tion; to impress on v^ealthicr places the duty of ussibliiig 
others; and to provide that the instruction given shall be 
of a proper kind, and shall iirclude an elementary knowledge 
of all the principles necessary to prepare the young as well 
for lime as for eternity.’ An inspector for the diocoso of 
Salisbury, and one also for the diocese of Choster, have boon 
appointed; several other dioceses ‘desire to participate in the 
advantages of this measure.’ Training-schools have been 
established in some dioceses, and others aro preparing to 
establish them. Tho Diocesan Boards give attention to edu- 
cational statistics. Some of them appropriate a part of their 
funds to the erection of school-houses ; others asi^ist in in- 
creasing the salaries of teachers and improving the roiitiru* 
of schools. Extending their care beyond the labouring 
classes, the Diocesan Boards iiituiul to establish stdiools 
C Middle Schools’) for the children of the commercial and 
middle classes, and have already made some progress. 

’ Something has been effected for Iho improvement of the 
system of mutual imstruclion which is universally employed 
in. the Ifell and Lancasterian schools, by tlio introduction, 
in a few instances, of tbe educational improvemcnls com* 
menced by John "Wood, Esq., and detailed in his ‘ Account 
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of tlio EiliiibuVj^h Sessional School/ the great merit of 
which consists in the temloncy Ihcy ha\c to make the pro» 
cesses of instruction an inielle<*.tual discipline, as .well as a 
pleasurable occupation, by moans of judicious methods of 
tuition and suitable moral intluences. A more recent im- 
provemcnt,'and one more fitted for large numbers, is found 
in what is termed the * mixed method/ a method which com- 
bines simultaneous instruction on the part of the master 
with the mutual instruction conducted under his supervision 
by the scholars themselves ; and in some instances efforts 
aro made by means of instruction given out of school-hours 
to the better pupils, to train up a less insufiicient class of 
assistants. 

Tlie most important results may be anticipated fi*om the 
enlighlened spirit with which Dr. J. P. Kay, secretary to 
the Comiiiillce of Council on Education, presides, under the 
dii-cciion of that council, over the changes that are in pro- 


gress, Among his ninny efforts, thoso which he has made 
to provide a suitable education for the pauper children of 
the country, amounting in number to 6C,835 under sixteen 
years of age, are of great moment, not only for the direct 
good which they will effect for a neglected class, but also 
ibr the impulse which the improvement of such a class must 
give to education in general. Most valuable information 
as to what is being done, as well as to what la needed, is con- 
tained in * Report to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, on the Training of Pauper Children/ 1841. 
The volume comprehends a full account of what has been 
accomplished, and of what is attempted in the Training 
School at Battersea near London, established and for the 
most part hitlicrto supported by Dr. Kay and Mr. Tutfncll. 
Tlie work should be in the hands of every friend of popular 
education, as presenting the results of inquiries maile in 
the best popular schools on the Continent, and particularly 


Daily Routine. 


t} past 5 . Riso, wash, dress, and make beds. 

i to 6 . . Household work, viz. scouring and sweeping floors, cleaning grates, shoos, knives, &c,, pumping ii ater, 

and ]» reparing vegetables. 

i to 7 . . March into garden, and commence garden-work, feed pigs, poultry, and milk coin’s, 

to 8 . . March from garden, deposit tools, and wash. 

«... Redding of Scriptures and Prayer. (In the spring, half an hour was commonly occupied in a familiar 
exposition of the passage of Scripture read.) 

After Prayer Superintendents present reports. 

\ past 8 . Breakfast. 

Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. ^ Saturday. 

0 to ^ ikst 0 Classes united Reading in Reading in Reading in Reading in Committing Committing 

ihe Bible and the Bible and the Bible and the Bible and to memory to memory 

religious in- religious in- religious in- religiutjs in- texts of Scrip* texts of Scrip 

struction. struciion. struction. st ruction. lure. tore, or ev- 

Old Testa- The Gospels. The Acts of The Epistles. amination on 

ment IIis- the Apostles. * IheScriplmal 

tory. reading oft ho 

week. 

J ])a^t n to J Isl class . Mechanics Arithmetic. Mechanics. Arithmetic. Mechanics. Weekly e\- 

4 past 10' ‘iJnd class . Arithmetic Mechanics. Arithmetic. Mechanics. Arithmetic, amination. 




Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9 (o' ^ i»st 9 j 

Classes united 

Reading in 
the Bible and 
religious in- 
struction. 

Old Testa- 
ment His- 
tory. 

Reading in 
the Bible and 
religious in- 
struction. 

The Gospels. 

Reading in 
tlie Bible and 
religious iii- 
Htr action. 

The Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Reading in 
the Bible and 
religions in- 
struction. 

The Epistles. 

Committing 
to memory 
texts of Scrip* 
lure. 

J paU n to 1 

Isl class 

Mechanics 

Arithmetic. 

Mechanics. 

Aritbmotic. 

Mechanics. 

4 past 10 ^ 
past 1 0 to 

2nd class 

Arithmetic 

V 

Mechanics. 

Arithmetic. 

Mechanics. 

Aritlunciic. 

11 . . 

1st class 

Mental arith- 
luolic. 

Etymology, 

Mental aritli- 
raetic. 

Etymology. 

Mental arith* 
melu*. 


2 lid class 

Etymology. 

1 

Mental arilh- 
mciic. 

Etymology. 

-Mental arith- 
metic. 

Etymology. 

11 to 12 * 

Classes united j 

Geography. 

Geography. 

Music. 

Geography. 

Geography^ 


12 to 1 
i past I 
12 to J , 


3 to 4 . 


I Oarilen work, 

' Dinner, 
i Classes united 


1st class 


2nd class 
1st class 

2iid class 


feeding the animals, &c. &c. March to the house at L wash and prepare far dinner. 


Mechanical 

Drawing, 

Algebra. 

Grammar, 
Natural His- 
tory of Birds’. 
Do. 


Map Draw- 

Mechanical Common and 1 Map Draw- 

Weekly ex- 

ing. 

Drawing. Louielrical ing. 

am I rial ion. 


Perspective. 


Dso of the 

Mensuration. Use of the Algebra. 

Ditto. 

Globes. 

Globes. 


• , 

Alf^ebra. . . Grammar. 


Grammar 

Object Les- Grammar. * . 

Ditto. 


sou. 


Committing 

Committing Committing 


to memory 

to memory to memory. 


aridimotical 

arithmetical 


tables and 

tables and . 


rules of 

rules’ - of 


grammar, or 

grammar* or’ ' 


meubahical 

roechanictil * . ' . 


formulm. 

formulto. 



6 

\ past 6 

7 . . 

a . . 


*20 minutes 
pjtst 0 


March to garden work, feed pi-^s, poultry, &c., and milk cow's.' 

March from garden, wash, and prepare for supper* 

Supper. • . 

Drill and gymnastic exercises. i?'/, ' 

Copying music or notes on geography, or mechanical formulic %ihe Upper elAss^rocm. ' . - 

During this period the History of England is read aloDd. Anbther clflis preifelising singing in the 
lower cl a<«s< room. . - , 

Reading of Scripture and Prayer. - * ‘ \ ^ 


Retire to rest. 


Sunday. 


After divine service one of the sermons of the day is written from memory.' In the fevening the com- 
positions are read and commented upon, aud'fhe catechism, or^some other portion of the formularies 
of the church is repeated, with texts of Scripture illustrating it. \ 

Some of the elder students teach in the village 8 unday*8ch'ooi* ' - 
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as presenting < he best of what has hitherto been eifectod for 
su]>plying a well-trained class of teachers. The design is 
tocdvicaie— I, preparatory classes of students and pupils; 
2, a class of candidates ; 3» a class of scholars^. Pupils of 
the first class are examined at the end of the first year, and 
if approved, receive a eortifioatc as candidates of the training- 
school : tho candidates who .mako due proficiency pass at 
the end of the second year into the rank of scholar ; and in 
their turn, the scholars in the third year, on eviij^cing f^uit- 
able improvement, receive the Certificate of master. Hi- 
therto the traiuing-schooL has liot passed the preparatory 
stage ; the routine for the classes in (his stage is given in 
the preceding table. > 1 , 

Similar tables for the education of the &ore advanced 
classes, as conducted in Continental schools, are given in 
the book in which tables, among other points worthy <)f 
commendation, two sXibjccts of instruction deserve s))ecial 
mention: *The means of improving the health and con- 
dition of the people ;* / Instruction in the law and duties of 
a citizen.* Not only however is the range of instruction in 
the school at Battersea rominensurafe with the duties for 
which the young men aro training, but ‘the methods pur- 
.sued are no IcaS elfcctiyc than new in relation to the great 
branches of instruction which now constitute and those 
also which ought to enter into the elementary education of 
the country. The religious department appears to be con- 
ducted in tho least salisliiclory manner. Hitherto no suffi- 
cient evidence appears that those who are likely to give 
the tone to popular education in England are impressed 
with tho necessity and convinced of tho practicability of 
making that educalion a medium for instructing the people 
in the laws of health and their rights and duties as citizens. 

Primian Schools, — ^Tlie following remarks on tho Prus- 
sian Schools are inserted here for the purpose of enabling a 
'|)ersou to ctintrast what has been done in that country with 
ih(* .stale of education in this country. It is a fact generally 
ad nulled by all competent judges, that the system of public 
education o^tablrshcd by tho Prussian governiiient is the 
complete and mostcilieient in Europe. The advantages 
winch the people derive from ihe Prussian sysleni nriso not 
r)nly from llie lai'ge’amount of knowledge which is diffused, 
hilt also from the circuinstaiico that a portion of this know- 
Icdirc has referonce to the future pursuits of the pupils. In 
I ho system of instruction in thLs country, the latter object is 
hardly ever kept m view, and the education given in the 
British schools in general has no reference to actual life. 
Ill Prussia parents choose a school for their children, wiih 
a '■'lew to prepare them for (he pursuits which are to form 
iliLMi' future Occupation. As soon as the boys have ac- 
quired the rudiments of knowledge, the parents determine 
what shall be their business in life, and by this dcc.iiiion de- 
termine their choice of llie school in whitdi tho education 
of the hoys is to be fini^hed. In all the schools, not e.xccpi- 
ing the elementary schools in the country, a portion of the 
iii.struction is of a general nature, but those branches of 
knowledge are always taught which have reference to the 
future destination of the larger part of the pupils. Bearing 
in mind this arrangement of the Prussian schools, the whole 
system of iiistruoUon will bo duly appreciated. 

In comparing the English universities with those of 
Prubbia and of Germany in general, the difference is most 
striking. Th*e Prussian universities aro institutions erected 
by government for the purposie of providing fit persons for 
the several dultes which devolve on the officers of adniinis- 
Iratioii. These institutions are subjected to frequent changes, 
in order that they may meet th3 demands of the govern- 
ment and the necessities of the times. In Prussia the whole 
body of tho clergy, the judges, the inagUtrates, the physi- 
cians and surgeons, are cmisidered a.s ofliucrs of government. 
All must he licensed^in order to he able to practise their 
profession, and the greater part of tliem arc appointed to 
iilaces by government. Thus the government hai erected 
and maintains the universities for the purpose of giving an 
opportunity to all persons of acquiring the requisite know- 
ledge for the performance of the duties incident to tbu 
various branches of administmlion.' The universities of 
Prussia therefore are not institutions in which only general 
knowledge is to be acquired ; they are Schools of divinity, ofif 
jurisprudence, and of medicine. The, professors. who teach 
tho sciences and. arts belonging to these three great divi.sipiis 
or faculties, are considered as constituting the university, 
and the professors of philosophy or of arts aro only an ap- 


pendage to It. Every student must enter info ono of Iho 
three principal faculties; by doing which he acouireB a 
claim on government, after the termination of his studies 
and the customary esiaminatiou. if he desires to be employed ' 
as a clergy man, judge, or physician. There is indeed always 
a small number of persons who are considered as belonginfr 
only to the faculty of arts, w ho have no other ohjeet llmu 
their own pleasure, and who claim no employ meal under 
government, except they may so far have distingubhed 
themselves in some branch of pliilosophy as to nierii an 
appointment to a professorship. In inodeni tunes howe\ur 
even this faculty of arts has supplied two sets of men, who 
are so educated as to be enabled iniiiiediatoly to enter into 
the service of government, narnelv, ofliceib of internal ad- 
nunistration and teachers. But they generally declare, on 
entering the faculty of arts, that they intend to belong to 
those branches of the faculty which comprehend poliiical 
science and philology, and this is expressly stated in their 
ftiatriculalion. 

It is evident that the different schools of which each 
Prussian university may be eonsulcrcd as coinpo.sed, might 
be separate ostahlibhmcnts. But it has been cous'dered, 
that there are certain branches of knowledge, which, 
though not indispeiibably necessary to be uequire.l by per- 
sons who are employed by government, may still ho con- 
sidered useful to clergymen, judges, physicians, teachers, 
and officers of internal admiiiisiranoii. Thube branches may 
be useful cither as a mental diseipline, as the mat hematics 
and metaphysics, or, on account of the positive knowledge 
whiduthey coiney, as natural history, natural plnlosophy, 
and chemistry. In order to give the students an O])porluniiy 
of acipiiring this knowledge, the philosophical faculty has 
been ii^tituled, which may Im considered us the bond that 
unites the other parts of the instilulion and constitutes 
them into ono body. 

The object for which the Prussian universities have been 
established, being so different from that of similar insiilulions 
in England, and the internal oiganizaiion con.scqiiently 
being aUo quite different, it may easily be supposed that 
the whole course of .studies is different; and so in rcMliiy it 
is. The number of persons at the (Jeiman uniiersitics who 
study Greek and Latip, and attend the lectures of the 
professors of these languages, is compaialively small, and 
mostly limited to Iho'^o who wish to be teachers, and to 
know something rnore of the matter than is loarticd in the 
grammar-schools. Other students do not attend these lec- 
luies, nor is it nece‘<sary. For it is required by law, aiul 
must he proved by strict examination at the time of admis- 
sion into the university, that tho student has previously ob- 
tiiiiied such a knowledge of the Latin langungu as to be 
able to lead the classical authors wiih case, and to write 
Lutiii prose correctly, and also that he has made such pro- 
gress in Greek a.s to understand an easy author. It is cmi- 
sidered that the you ill who has so far acquired tiie aulieiit 
languages has hod discipline enough of that kind in the 
grarUniar-school, and that on eiiteiing the university the 
objects of his studies should be changed. The attention of 
the .student who ha.s leisure to apply himself to branches of 
knowledge not immediately connected with his future pur- 
suits is mainly directed to (he invesligution of nature, iratural 
^philosophy, physiology, and chemistry, with mathematics. 
Others however who prefer the investigation of the human 
mind enter with zeal on the study of the melatihysical and 
moral frClenccs, and others apply themsehes to the ^alious 
branches of the political sciences. The student ho\ve\cr 
is w'cll aware that all these studies constitute only a pre- 
paratory course, and that at the examination which he must 
undergo before he can claim to he employed bygovernnjciit, 
ho never will be asked whether he has studied these seiciu’cs 
or has acquired any of these branches of knowledge. For 
that reason the number of those who apply ihciusolvcs to 
these studies is comparatively small. By far lh(f largest 
part of the youths turn their allcntion immediately to those 
branches of knowledge with which they must bo acquainted 
before they can enter on the business of life as ministers, 
lawyers, ,and physiciit^ns. 

It is not usual for the students at the German univcrsitie.s 
to take a degree, except for (hose wlio intend to practise as 
physicians, and who by taking the degree obtain the lillo 
of doctor, aud are exempt from all further examination. 
There are persons who take the degree of doctor of divi- 
nity, of law', and of philosophy, but they aie only a few 
and they ai‘e generally uerson-s who a^^piie to professorships 
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111 tlio univcrsiliea. It is rare that a person who liSB no 
such views aspires to this distinction merely fur the sake 
of the honour. 

The time which a student must spend at^thc university is 
not determined by law. Experience liowcVer has shown 
that a knowled<t;c of law cannot bo acquired in loss than two 
years ; that the brunches of knowledge whiclV comprehend 
the science of theology require three yenrs ; and that tho 
information which a good physician should possess can 
hardly be obtained in the course of four years. Most of the 
students remain somewhat longer than the times which have 
been mentioned. In each year two courses of lectures are 
road, and these two periods are called semesters. Each 
seracsier lasts five full months. Thus the youths at the 
Prussian universities arc occupied there at least thirty-cMght 
weeks, which is about fifteen weeks more than tlio terms of' 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

From this account of the Prussian universities it will ap- 
pear that nearly all the students, during the whole time of 
tlicir rc.sifhmco at the university, apply themselves to the 
acquisition of that knowledge which is intimately connected 
with their future staiion in life. Before they are ponnitted 
to practise tho professions, they must prove that their ac- 
quirements arc such as to give them a just title to do so. 
As a specimen of tho knowledge required from those who 
enter llio learned professions, we give that which is required 
from the clergyman. Wlien he is admitted to holy orders, 
ho must be thoroughly acquainted with ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and consequently must be familiar with all the changes 
which the church of Christ has undergone from Us esta - 1 
bliihmcnt to tho present time, an^l by what events these j 
changes have been produced. He must also he acquainted j 
with the most distinguished writers of the earlier ages of i 
Christiaiiiiy, and their difl’ereiit opinions respecting the con* I 
stitution of the church. The practical part of his knowledge ’ 
he is expected to draw from what is called Dogmatic, which 
explains the tenets of the Protestauis as established by 
Lullier, with tho changes which they have undergone since 
liis death, and the dill'eroncc m the tenets profci^scd by tho 
ditreront denominations of Christians, lie must have read 
the whole of the New Testament in Greek, and studied cri- 
tically one of the Gospels and two of the Epistles of St. 
Paul. A know! cd go of (hellcbr^v language is not indis- 
pensable, but if the student knows it, he is cousidcred to 
have additional merit. Tlie moral sciences must have 
formed part of his studies, and he must he well acquainted 
with those passages of the Bible in which Christian duties 
urc inculcated. When a student shows, by undergoing a 
strict examination, that ho is well versed in these four purls 
of theology, ho may be admitted to holy ordors. 

Tho ago of admission into the universities is fixed by law 
on the cumplelion of the eighteenth year. It happens how> 
ever very frequently that even at that age the student has 
not acquired the knowledge which would enable hin\to at- 
tend the lectures of the professors with advantage, especially 
if his education hasliGen neglected in early youth. Many 
youths therefore do not go to the univer.sity before tlio com- 
pletion of their twentieth or twenty-first year; and this 
delay has a good effect on their conduct. At the uni- 
versity most of them lire free from all control as to the em- 
ployment of their time, and nearly so with respect to their 
conduct. It might be expected that ibis liberty would be 
followed by bad consequences, but experience has shown 
that young men in general, after the completion of their 
eighteenth' year, have too much good sense to abandon 
themselves altogether to idleness and debauchery, and to 
neglect those studies which are indispensable to enable them 
to follow a profession. 

Academical education in Prussia is finished at the uni- 
versities: it begins in tho gymnasia. Tho gymnasia were 
originally designed for preparing pupils to attend the lec- 
tures of tho professors at the universities with ease and 
profit, and with this view Greek and Latin, with some ma- 
thematics, formerly constituted nearly the only objects of 
instruction. At this time thoy had a great resemblance to 
Iho English grammar-school. But government soon per- 
ceived that the time which the young men passed at the 
universities was hardly more than sufficient tol 6 nable them 
to acquire a complete knowledge of their profession ; ,atid 
it was frequently almost impossible for them to find time 
to make themsolyeS acquainted with some branches of 
knowledge, which, though not strictly necessary for the 
practice of their professions, are considered as parts of a 


liberal education, and give to those who possess them an 
advantage over others in society. Accordingly it was con- 
sidered that an instruction in Greek aod Latin, with some 
mathematics, if conducted on a good system, could not 
occupy all the lime of young men to iho completion of their 
eighteenth year, and this consideration led to the introduc- 
tion of many other branches of knowl^go into these schools. 
At. present ha^rdly more thi^n one- third of the lime w'hich 
the pupils pass at these schooht is employed in teaching them 
these branches of knowledge which were formerly the only 
objects of insthiction. Tho teachers opposed these changes, 
and created difficulties, but as they are appointed by govern- 
ment, thefr rasistance was soon overcome. Thus many 
branches of knowledge have gradually found their way into 
those schools, among which are the first principles of natural 
philosophy and chemistry, natural history, especially the 
physiologfical partii, and a pretty extensive course of geo- 
graphy and of history, both antieht and modern. Nothing 
however is taught which has an immediate reference to jliio 
future occupation of the .pupils, with the exception of the 
Hebrew language, tho elements of which Iboso who are in- 
tended to bo cieVt^mon are obligetl to acquiro at school 
The age of admission to the gymnasia is established by law 
at tbo completion of fouriecti years, and tlic boys must 
remain thore till they have completed iheir eighteenth year, 
but they frequently stay; as already observoil, two or throe 
years lunger. Before they leave school, they must submit to 
a strict examination, in which they must show that they 
buvo acquired those branches of learning which are required 
by law from those who go to a university. 

These two kinds of institutions), the universities and gym 
nasia, are, strictly speaking, established and supported by 
government for the purpose of supplying the state with a 
sufficient number of men Capable of conducting all ibc 
branches of administration. The other Prussian schools are 
designed to give the people that instruction which is consi - 
der^ necessary for them. 

The Prussian government has for many years paid the 
greatest attention to the best means of obtiiinin}; a suHlcicnt 
supply of good teachers for all kinds of schools. These 
persons, having been trained up as tcacbors, have no pros- 
pect of succeeding better in any other occupation. When 
they are appointed to a place by govcrnmer.t, they know 
that they are to remain there for seveml years, and that the 
improvement of their condition depends solely on the opinion 
which tho state may form of Ihcir industry, ability, and lliou- 
success ill teaching. It is not easy for them to break .oil' 
their engagement, us in that country there are very few in- 
stitutions of oducotion in which the choice of the tcucliers 
does not materially depend on government. Thus iho> aro 
compelled to remain where they are, and to exert them- 
selves to the utmost to attract the alteiilioii of government 
by instructing their pupils in the lospeclivc branches of 
knowledge prescribed by law. It will easily be admitted 
that even persons of moderate talents must becumo excel- 
lent teachers in such a situation in the course of ten years ; 
and such persons will be able to continue to work clficieully 
at least to their fifty-fifth or si^tit'lh year. 

Without entering into further details on ilm point, it is 
certain that tho advantages winch the Prussian schools have 
over similar institutions in this country, arc mainly owing 
to the teachers having been trained for the business, and to 
the circumstance of their devoting their labours to the same 
school for twenty or thirlv years. 

' The Prussian schools mr tho instruction of the people at 
largo pro divided into middling (or city) schools and elemen- 
tary schools. The city schools are designed for the education 
of all those who, from Ihoir station in society, require to bo 
better instructed than the lower classes, hut do not require 
an academical education to qualify them for their future oc- 
cupations. As the occupations for which Uie pupils are to 
be prepared in these schools are very various, there is a cor- 
responding difference in the schools appropriated to this 
class with respect to the subjects of instruction. - There are 
certainly some branches of knowledge which aro properly 
considered as . belonging to goneral ipstfuction, and tlic»e 
aro common to all the schools; but in oanh of them subjects 
are taught which have reference to the locality, and to the 
t, wants of the inhabitant^ and the neighbourhoods It is ob- 
vious that many kinds of instruction which aro useful in a 
seaport would bo quite oiit of plaice in a province two hun- 
dred miles from the sea, and that the population of a mrinu- 
facturing disfriet requires to be instructed in some branches 
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of knuwUifli^c which arc of no uso to agricviUiirUts and 
others. The largest establishments of this kind are culled 
jf.hools of practical knowledge*' (realschiilen). Asa general 
rule, .six or seven teachers are regularly employed in them. 
The antjent languages are not taught, with the exception of 
Latin, which ha^^ever is taught to a less extent titan in the 
gymnasia. On the other hand, more time is employed in 
the acquisition of scientiHc knowledge, but it is taught in 
1 practical and not strictly sciehli(!C way. The principal 
)hjeot$ qf instruction are thh mathematics (including com- 
mercial arithmetic), the natural sciences (which comprehend 
natural history, experimental philosophy, and chemistry, 
^viLh special reference to the arts and manuftmtures), geo- 
graphy, history, thq Gorman and French, and sometimes 
he English languages, writing and drawing, Betore the 
pupils enter these institutions, they must have acquired a 
^ound and complete eleipentary education, and only youths 
who have attained the age of eleven or twelve years are ad- 
nitted. They slay at these schools between three and four 
^'Qivrsi The smallest of the schools comprehended under 
ihis division are very little superior to the elementary 
icliuols as to the general instruction, except that a more ex^ 
XMisive course of arithmetic, with an elementary knowledge 
)f geography and the history of the country, is added. Such 
schools arc frequently managed by a single teacher. The 
schools between these two extremes vary greatly in thenum- 
;)cr uf teachers, in the branches of knowledge taught, and in 
tho extent to wliich they are taught. But in all of them 
'I'oat attention is paid to the w'ants of the inhabitants of the 
phice and the vicinity. 

The elementary schools in Prussia are tho most nume- 
rous, and by far the greater part of the people receive their 
•<hieatiou in them. The Prussian government has con- 
IcrrccLa groat benefit on tho people by bestowing much 
illootion on the improvement of these schools during the 
last lliirty years, and the effects of this care are already per- 
‘cplihle. Though the number of those schools is very large, 
ill of them are now provided with teachers, who are ac- 
Viainled with tho best methods of imparting to children the 
‘lomcnfs of knowledge, and of accustoming them to labour. 
Tho skill of those teachers in instructing the youths in elo- 
nuMilary knowledge has enabled the government to increase 
ihc subjects of elementary education, and accordingly in 
int»st of these scUoo*s. in addition to religion, reading and ' 
writ mg, the ohMUonts of arithmetic, the history and geogra- 
phy of th(‘ country, and some notions of natural history 
begin to form jiart of the regular course of instruction. 

An elementary school is generally, though not always, 
iliachcd to a city school, and a city school always to a gym- 
lasiuiii. In .such cases both schools are under the direction 
mrl management of the same persons, from which circum- 
aunce there results a closer connection between the subjects 
aught in both schools. For instance, whoa a gymnasium is 
Liiiited to a cUy school, there are six classes, but it is only in 
ilie two upper classes that subjects are taught which refer 
exclusively to university studies. The third class constitutes 
in intermediate sta^e,m which pupils designed fbr the uni- 
versity are mixed with others who ^re not. In this class the 
boys generally begin to learn the Greek language, but those 
A’ho do not intend to go to the university arc not compelled 
lo attend the Greek class. 

We have before observed that the Prussian schools have 
ittained their present stale of excellence maiijily flrom the 
'ireuinstancc that dll the teachers have been trained regu- 
larly for the business. Long e^tperieuce has convinced the 
^[overnment that no real improvement in the education of 
routh can be eifected without providing competent teachers. 
It has however been found, that it is not necessary to he at 
iny pains to get acadomioar teaclmrs. There arc always 
persons who have such a decided inclination to some par- 
ticular branch of knowledge, els winihgly to make some 
tacrifico for the sake of pursuing rt/atid^nefi such persons 
know that Vhtle they satisfy their im^ination they can 
jbtain a corapOlent income' and an honourable station in 
'iocicty^ they gladly devote themse)m to such a pursuit. 
Hie government therefbro has considered |hat by attaching 
I suincient salary to the difteront profb8^o)^hip.s ih the uni- 
’crsilios, persona will never bd wahting' to. ftlf those chairs 
ivith advantage to tlie state; and this. (m^iqn' has pyoVed 
obewcll founded.. The case is different with schoolteachers. 

is ^hetr business to impart to^tbeir pupils the elements of 
knowledge, which have generally very,fow attractions for 
anybody, though it is impossible to make any prb^ltess in the 


acquisition of knowiodgo without being well acquainted 
with them. It often happens that persons well ttcmiainled 
wttn these elements ai^ not capable of communicating them 
toothers, at least tfot to children, unless they have been trained 
to the occupation. When therefore tho government began 
seriously to consider how the tcuohing in the gymnasia 
could be improved, and found that the most dillicuU pnri of 
the instruction in these schools tyastliat of the antient lan- 
guages, it conceived the idea of preparing tho teucUoi s fm- 
tliq.9e schools by a tiaihing under the best Greek and l.aiii\ 
scUplara of the oge. This led to the erection of the Pl)ili>- 
logical Seminaries, which are constituted simply thus :--The 
professors of the. Greek and Latin languages at the univer- 
sities explain to the students who have been admitted as 
metnhem of the seminai ies a classical author in Such a 
manner as Ihpy think that it ought to be explained in the 
upper classes of the gymnasia. AAer proceeding in this* 
way for two or three months, they direct those pupils who 
have made most proficiency to continue wliero lliey liave 
left off, giving them the necessary lime for preparation. 
The pupils do this as well as they can, and the professors 
point out the difficulties which they may have overlooked, 
by asking questions and by adding some few observations. 
Every member of tho seminary must submit to this task 
by turns, and it will easily be supposed thaf by this inoiliod 
of proceeding the acquaintance of tlio students with the 
language must he increased, and much more so than if the 
professors were merely to lecture on the author. It has been 
observed that the first attempts of young men, even of those 
who have talents for leaching, are rarely attended with suc- 
cess, and this has been ascribed to their limited aoauaintance 
with mankind in general, and the character of cfiildren in 
particular. It is obvious that knowledge of this description 
cannot be acquired from books, and that it can only ho 
acquired by continual intercourse with children, and by early 
opi^rtunities of practising the art of teaching. 

This led to the establishment of the pedagogic semina- 
ries, which are also connected with tho universities, uiul 
placed under the direction of that professor of tho tjieolo- 
gical or philosophical faculty who has distinguished himself 
by his zeal fur the promotion of education. After having 
made the ftiture teachers acquainted, by way of introduction, 
with the character of children, the proftjssov introduces thorn 
into the school which is attached to each pedagogic semi- 
nary, and in which the future teacher has abundant opiior- 
tunity of practising the art of teaching, and ofsceing how it 
is practised by others. He also derives another advantage 
from attending this school. Passing successively througii 
; all the divisions of the school in this way, he soon becomes 
aware of thedeficiency of his knowledge, and this conviction 
I comes upon him at a time when he can remedy the deficiency 
without diificiiity. ' As the university has the best teachers 
in every branch of knowledge, be has only to place himself 
unclor tfie professor of that science in which he wishes to 
improve himself, and thus ho may 'soon acquire tho noces- 
saiy proficiency. It will easily be conceiverl tjiat when a 
young man who is designed to be a teacher has attended 
this institution six or eight hours a week for three years, 
and is trequently ordered to instruct the pupils under the 
direction of tho prdfessor, he will acquire sucu skill in the 
management of children, that when lie has to act indepen- 
dently, he has only to take np the task where ho has left it 
off at the seminary. Without such opportunity of being 
initiated in the art of instruction, he might for a long time 
remain as it were in the dark, and he would only find out 
tho right way after cpmmilting numerous misiakes, and 
making many useless expcnmeiits. The attendance on tlie 
philological and pedagogical seminaries takes up a consider- 
able part of the future teacher’s time during his stay at the 
university. The greater part of the young men who liavo 
been trained up in this way, arc afterwards appointed teach- 
ers at the gymnasia, hut many of them are also eiiiplovcd 
in the city schools, in which many branches of knowledge 
are taught that can hardly ho acquired to a certain degree 
of perfection without going to the univei-sity. Formerly all 
the teacHfers' in these fwo classes of schools wore young 
clergymen, who were required tp bo teach'ors before receiv- 
ing an appointment to a living; and although at present 
(hw is occasionally done, most of the teachers have been 
merely trained for that vocation. Young derg) men are 
only employed as teachers in these schools when they 
hav^' regularly attended tho seminaric.’*, and have Iheic 
ikown considerable aptitude for teaching, but few of them 
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arc able to woseciite both pursuits with siiccc'^s. Thus the 
young men wno are de^ugnod for teachers may be said to 
constitute at present as distinct a^budy in the Prussian 
universities as those ^vbo arc designed tit bo clergymen. 
Tliis is a great step gained, and the consequences eunnot 
fail to be highly beneficial to education. 

Having succeeded so well in }>roviding a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers for the gymnasia and upper classes of the 
city schools, the Prussian government began to direct its 
aiteniioii to make the same provision for the clemehtaiy 
schools. The sem-inarios for schoolmasters, as those insti- 
tutions are called, have grown up during the last thirty 
years. They are not connected with the univei'sities, inas- 
much tts the knowledge reijuired from the teachers of tliese 
school may be oblaiucd without an academical education. 
Most of these institutions are eslnblishod in^^smali towns, 
and some of them in villages, in order that the attention of 
the young men who attend them may not be distracted. 
Young men who have been educated in elementary schools 
arc admitted into these iifstitutious between the ages of stK- 
tccii and twenty years; but they must have previously 
acquired that amount of knowledge which is langhf in the 
lower schools. If they are deficient in this respect, they are 
obliged to go through a pveparaiory course before entering 
the seminary. They remain in the institution from two to 
three yeaj's. Besides the director of the establishment, two 
or three regular teachers are employed, and a school is at- 
tached to it. The time of' the future teacher during his 
stay in the seminary is divided between improving his know- 
ledge, and acquiring the art of teaching children. The 
first half of the time that ho remains in the institution is 
principally employed in attaining the former object, and 
the second half is devoted to the latter object, llis studies 
are directed by the teachtus and the director, who fre- 
quently call upon him to give an account of what he is 
doing. When ho is admitted into the school, he is at first 
only a spectator, and the teachers of the seminary instruct 
the children in his presence. In cour<^o of time the semi- 
nal ists are called upon to continue the work begun by the 
teacliers. They are also generally present when other 
seminarists instruct the cla.ss, and this affords them many 
opportunities of comparing the different modes of teacdiing, 
so far as they depend on the different characters of the 
teac.bers. At the meetings of the teachers, which regularly 
take place after the children have left the sctiool, the teachers, 
under the clirectioirof the head master, make their observa* 
lions on the teaching of the seminarists, on the mistakes they 
have committed, and point out to them what they ought to 
do, in order to obtain iheir object with greater certainty. It 
is generally found that after having practised teaching for a 
year or a year and a half in this manner, these young men 
have so far acquired the art, that an elementary sciiool may 
be safely entrusted to them. When these institutions were 
established, the instruction was limited to the common sub- 
jects taught in the lower schools, w'hicli arc reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the principal tenets of religion ; but tjie 
seminarists were of course obliged to learn all these sub- 
jects to a greater extent than they are usually taught in the 
lower schools. But as soon as it appeared that (he acquisi- 
tion of this amount of knowledge did not entirely fill up 
the time of the seminarists, government extended the plan, 
and udflod the elements of geometry, the study of the native 
language, the geography, and principal historical events of 
tho country, and music. These subjects are also now in 
course of being introduced into the elementary schools them- 
selves. Before the seminarists leave the insfitudon, they 
must submit to an oxaminalinn, which is conducted by a 
committee composed of the director of the seminary, and 
one or more deputies sent by the provincial government. 
According to the result of this exaroinatiou, they receive their 
(cstiinoiiials, in which the degree of their talent and ability 
for teaching is stated, and also in what kinds of knowledge 
they have distinguished themselves, or in what they have 
been found deficient 

The Prussian government controls all the public schools 
and institutions for educalion, but not all of them to the 
aama extent. The Universities, being considered only as 
schools, in which the different functionaries of government 
receive the requisite instruction, are in all respects subject 
to the immediate control of the state, which determines 
what those persons must' learn, and by whom they 
are to be taught; and the same principle applies to the 
Philological and Pedagogical Seminaries*' If the Gymnasia 


wore attended by those only who are designed fur an 
academical education, they would probably be directed and 
entirely superintended by government; but as a City Scliool 
is always United to these institutions, government appoints 
only the teachers, and determines tho subjects of iiistrnc- 
tion, entrusting a portion of the superintendence to the 
local authorities and the heads of the comtnuniiies in 
which the schools are situated. As to tho Seminaries for 
Schoolmasters, if the'se Institutions were left to the direction 
of the public at large, no intimate connection betw een them 
and the elementary schools could be effected, and the con- 
trol would be eillier incomploto or capricious. Hence go- 
vernment has assumed the entire direction and superinten- 
dence of these schools. But when the teachers who have 
been brought up in these institutions have left them, the 
government does not interfere as (o the mode of their being 
employed or engaged. The choice, of the teachers for tho 
city schools and the elementary .schools Is always left to a 
committee composed of certain deputies of the community 
and of the local authorities, which committee has the im- 
mediate superintendence of the schools, niid is in .«urne 
measure responsible for the instruction. But thougli the 
government docs not interfere with tho internal airungc- 
raeut of these schools, it reserves the exclusive power of 
determining the subjects which are to he taught in every 
kind of schools, and, as far as respects the ciiy schools, in 
every particular school. Kvery comniiltec is also bound by 
law to draw up an annual report of the condition of the 
school during the last year, in .whfch are staled all the 
changes that have taken place in it; and the govenmicni, 
if it thinks it advisable, proposes allemtious. 

(Cousins’s jRepfirt on the State of Pithhc Instrmiion ia 
Gef'inanify &c. ; Harnisch, Handbuck Jut iias Deulsrha 
Volk^schulwe&en; Ohlort, Die Schule^ Oder Eh’menhtnif:hut.(\ 
Hitrgerschufey und Gymnasium ; and JouTunl of Educutiouy 
vols. vi., viii., and x.) 

SCHOOLS. ENDOWED. An Endowed School m Eng- 
land is a school which was established and is suppoiti^d by 
funds given and appropriated to the pcrpcinal UhO of .such 
school, either by tho king or by privuie mdividinils. En- 
dowed schools may be divided, with resjiccl to the objects of 
the founder, into gram mar-schools, and schools not giammar- 
schools. A grammar-school ij properly a school in winch 
tlje learned languages, the Latin and the Gieek, arc lau!.;;hi. 
as vrill hereafter be more fully explained. Endowed schools 
may also be divided, with respect to their constitution for 
the purposes of govoniracnt, into schools incorpoiaiod and 
schools not incorporated. Incorporated schools belong to 
the class of corporations called eleemosynary, which com- 
prehends colleges and halls, and charteied hospitals or alms- 
houses. 

Endowed schools are comprehended under the gonor.il 
legal name of Chariiies, ad that word is iK-cd in the act of 
the 4;h'd of Elizabeth, chap. 4, which is entitled ‘ An Art 
to redress the lVfi8emplo3mcnt of T.ands, Goods, and Su cks 
of Money heretofore given to Charitable Uses.’ Iiicorponiied 
schools have generally been founded by the autlioniy of 
letters patent ftom the qVown, but in some cusos by act of 
parliament. The usual course of proceeding has been for 
the person who intended to give properly for llie foundation 
of a school, to apply to the crown for a licence. Tlie li( once 
is given in the form of lellei-s patent, which empower ihc 
person to found such a school, and to make, or to empower 
others to make, rules and I'egiilations for its government, ju o> 
vided they are not at variance with the teiniB of the paicnt. 
llie patent also incorporates certain pei sons and their succ cs- 
sors, who are named or referred to in it, us the governors of 
the school. This was the form of foundation in tlm case of 
Harrow SchooL which w'as founded by John Lyon, in tlie 
fourteenth year of Blizabeth, pursu&ht to lMicr.s paicnt 
from the queen. Sometimes the master and usher are made 
members of the corporation, or the only ; and in tlm 

instanco of Berkhanipstead l^hobl, which wii.s founded by 
act of parliament (2 & 3 Edw. VI., rociting^certain letters 
)iatent of Henry VI IL), the corporation consists of iho 
master and usher only, of iirhonri tho master Is appointed by 
the crown, Kind the Usher 14 aijipoinfed by the master. The 
lands and other pfOpwty Uf the school arp vested in the cor- 
poration, whose duly it vs to apply the'm/ pursuant to the 
tUrmA of the doifalioi^‘ in aupporling the sclm that is, in 
paying the mcsttn* and' Uaher such sUtfis ak they are entitled 
lo receive, and lor other purposes necessary for the support 
of the school. Many School endowments are of a mixed 
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nature, the fiimliJ boin^ appropriated both to Iho support of 
u hee school and tor other charitably purposes. These oilier ' 
purposes are very vacuous ; but among Uiem the union or 
connection of an hospital or almshouse with a frce scliool 
is one of the most common. 

Where there is no charter of incorporation, which is the 
case in a great number of school endowments, the lands and 
01 her properly of the school are vested jn trualces, whose 
duties as to the application of the funds aro. just the same 
as in tho case of an incorporated school. If the founder has 
declared. that there shall always be a certain number of 
trustees, or that the original number shall always be iiUed 
up whenever U is diminished by death to a certain amount, 
it IS necessary from time to time fur the actual trustees to 
add to tboir numbers by such legal modes of coiivc>anco as 
shall vest the school property iu them and the new trustees 
joni 1 ly. These conveyances sometimes cause a considerable 
expense; and wheu they have been neglected, which is 
ofien I lie case,, and the estates have consequently become 
vested in the heir-al-law of the surviving trustee, some 
ddlii'uUy is occasionally experienced in finding out the per- 
son in wliom ihe school estates have thus become vested 
by operation of law. When tlie school property consists of 
money, the same kind of ditUcidty arises; and money is also 
more hiiblc to be lost Ilian land. 

Kvery charily, and seliools amongst the rest, seems to be 
subject to vi^italioii. We shall hist speak of incorporated 
schools. 

The founder may make the persons to whom he gives 
the school property on trust aKo the go\eriiors of hLs foun- 
dation for all purposes; and if he names no special visitor, 
it uj'ipears that suoli persons will he visitoi&us well as trus- 
tees. If ho names a per-son as visuor, such person is called 
a special visitor; and it is a general rule ihal if tho founder 
names no s]>eci}il visitor, and does not constilule tho gover- 
nors of h«s foiuidaliun Ihe visitors, the heir-at-law of '1he 
founder will ho vusiior; and if thcro is no heir-at-law, the 
crown vvdl visit by the lord keeper of the great seal. The 
king is v i^iior of all sr.hooks founded hv himself or hn aii- 
ce-«lors. The dulie-^ of ti u.stees and visitois are quite disiinci, I 
w Iiei her the same persons are ti ustecs and visitors, or the j 
ti ustees and v isiiors aie ditrereiit It is the duty of li usiec'* ; 
to proven e the school properly, and to apply it lo the pur- j 
poses luiendeil by the founder. In rcsiiect of their tuist, ! 
trustees aro subjec t lo the jurisdiclion of the Court of Chan- j 
eery, like all oilier truslKes; and of course they are answer- , 
able for all misapplication of the funds. It is the visitor's ! 
duty to inquiie into the behaviour of tho master and usher | 
in .injir le'ipLcrive olfjco.s, and into the general conduct of I 
the scliool. He mu.st judge according to the founder's j 
rules, which he cannot alter unless he is empowered by tiio j 
krms of (he d<;nation to do 80 . There seeiu-s lo be no reason 
hir suppohiiig that the king, in resjiect of ro}al foundaiiuns, 
has aii> fiiriher power than otlicr |Xjrsons, and coiisequeiiily 
he cannot alter tlje terms of the donation, unless (his power 
was originally reserved to tho founder and his .successors ; 
but on (his matter there may be sonic dilforeiice of opinion. 
'I'lu! visitor, or tliobO who have vUitorial power, C 4 in alone 
remove a master or usher of. an endowed school. The Court 
of Chancery never removes a^ master or usher, when they 
are part of ihe coriK)raio body, on the generai priiicqdc that 
lliK court has no power to remove a corporator of any kind; 
and when there is a visitor, or persons with vi^ilerial power, 
the Court never attempts directly to remove a master or 
usiicr, oven if they are not members of, the corporation. 

1'his.is the law on tbe subject. (17 Ye., Ait.-Gen. v- ibe 
c:ul of Clarendon.) But law does not always rogula to the 
decrees of a court of equity. . In tho case ot' the Altoniey- 
(it nci al t’. Brown, whioli docs uqt appear to be reported, 
tliG Master of tbd Rolls decneed that Brown, who was a mem* 
her of tho corporation of Tideswell school, both, in his 
capacity of yicar of the paiish of Tideswell and in his 
capacity of master of the school, should, resign one of tho 
two places. « . 

Tuibtees of .qnduwod schools wljich are not incorporated, 
are kccountablo in a court of equity tor tbe management 
of the school property. . But tho internal managomont of 
tl’.e school still belopga te the special visitor^ if t^eyo is one ; 
and if there ia.no,*spocial visitor, it belongs to the founder's 
heir. Trustees of endowed schools, simply as .sueb^ are 
merely iho guardians of the property, as already observed; 
and it is ihcir dqty tb. lake care of it, and. to apply the 
income according tb tho founder'ainteutioiu It.lioa however 
P.O., Nori30:^. 


happened that in schools not incorporated the jiirij,diction of 
the Court of ChaiiciTv and the Msiloiml junsdioi ion have 
not been kept quae di.slinct; and cii>e^ have miRen in 
which it has lih’en found very diHiciiU to dcierinuu. 
ought to be the proper mode of proceeding. It will pcM luips 
be diflicult to find an instance (except that of the Attorney- 
General V. Brown, and even iho elVect of that, was only lo 
put.the master to his election) where the Court of Chaur<*rv 
has alTecrod lo remove a master even of a school not ‘mcoi’- 
porated, though there are cubes in which it has been at- 
tempted indirectly. 

In the case of Atherstone school, wdiich was fnundvd Viy 
loiters patent of Klizabeth. 1 {i{< poits of Cfmrity Com- 

musioners^ Rep., part ii., p. no expiess pt)vvi‘i 
was given (o the governors to remove the master. Ihi an 
information being (lied by tiie muster, the (diuncellor thought 
that the power of siis^pension and amotion of tbe niuaici 
ought to have been vested in the governors and the bishop 
of the diocese coneniTt'Ully ; and he referred it "to tho 
master, lo approve of some convenient, form of .such joint 
reqidiilion. But this and oilier .siiniKir cases are of very 
doubtful aiithoiity. IVoptMlv, the icmoXal of a nv.i'*lei is 
only ellected by a person appointed as visitor by the toundcr ; 
and if there is no such visitor, and no fonnilcr’s heir, the 
proper inode of proceeding in .such case is to apply by p<*liliou 
to the keeper of the great seal as vir^itor on bclialf of llic 
crown, and not lo llui clnuictdlor by bill, or by hill and in- 
formation. There is no doubt that a speciHl visitor, who 
receives the pi*()j>er power for that puiqioso from the foundei, 
can remove the mn'itcr of a si hool ; nnd il is equally certain 
that if the founder has appointed no special visiti>r, the visi- 
torial power belong.s lo hi^ lien-ai-liivv, if one can bo fuiind. 
I It may h»»vvever be true, as it is sonnMiines asseiled, lha; it 
j would he ddlicnlt to find an instance in which the foiinder--} 
I heir has exercised .such visilorial power. 

A fiee gianiinar-scliool i.s an endowment ibrlenching the 
learned languages, or Cieek and Latin, and Ibr no oilier 
purpose, unless tho fomidei has presenhed oilier things to 
be taught besides gniinmrn*. I'his I•;g.^l mean in*; of the 
term giamumr-.school has been fi,\efl l»v jiidii'ial cte- 

cisions.niid it i.sqoiie e'labh*.herj. that if tin* foundci nusroly 
exprcssc's hi.s intiMition to found a giaiiunar • seluad, the 
bclhcd must he a school for leiiehing; l.atiu and Greek only. 
If it should happen that tlic eudovvinmt has fiir a long time 
been perverted fmm its proper puiqn)ses. this wdl not pie- 
vont the Court of Chaneeiy IVoiii declaiing a ••chool origi- 
nally designed for a grammar school, lo he still a grammar- 
bc bool, and iL will givo ihe pr.qn-r d.reciioii’^ for caiTMng 
into elieel. tlic fiiuiiflers uiieniioii.s. whaiover m.i> he 
tile length of lime during w'hi»-li tlicy have been di-ie raided. 
This was the cn.-e with iho gi aiiiiUiir-school of IligliLUie,* m 
the county of Middle-ex, which was foumled by Nir Roger 
Choliiieley, under letters finicnt of queen Kliz.ibelh. umler 
Ihe title of the Free Giaiumar school of Roger Cdiolmeley, 
Knight. The btalutes weio made in l.>7l by the wardens 
and governors, with the con.smit of the Bishop of ].iOMdon. 
under the authority of llio letters patent. The fiisl siaiuto 
oidered that the bcliool master should he a gimloate, ami 
blioiild leacli young ehddren their A B C, and tither Kn- 
glisli books, and to write, and aFo in their grammar as thev 
should grow up iheroto. An in formation winch vvi 1 .^ filtrl 
against the governor.s, chargeil that the school Imd boon 
converted from a ficc giM m mar- school into a ineie chiUiiy 
school, and that the governor.s had in other ways alnived 
their trust. The faoU of the abuse were eslabhbhvsL hut if 
was shown that so far back as living memovy couhl go, ibe 
school had been merely a place of instruction in Kiedi.-b, 
writing, and anibmelie; anil also that in other lospeci.s ibe 
statutes had not been observed as far hack as ilie u-h- Ifilif, 
Notwithstanding this* it was declared by tbo 4 li.inre]|or 
(Eldon) that this was a school originally iiit(*urUMl for tho 
purpose of leaching grammar, and a decroe was nutle for 
restoring tho school according to tbo infeiitjon of the 
founder. * . ■ 

As to teaching something be.'-idcs Latin and Greek in an 
endowed school, Lord Eldon observes (Ail.-Gen. v. Hartley, 
2 J. & W., 378), ‘ if there was an antieiit free grammnr- 
sehuol, and if at all times something more had been langht 
in it than merely ll>c cleinent.s of the learned I-inguagcs 
that usage might engraft upon the institution a right fonavo 
a con.structioii put upon the endowment diftVreut from what 
woukLhave been put upon il if a different had ob- 

tained/ .When tho founder has only u;<enilcd lo establish 
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a grammar-school, and has applied all tlio funds to that 
purpose, none of them can be properly applied to any other 
purpose, however useful it may be, such as teaching the 
modern languages or other branches ku^Mvledge. This 
lethal position cannot be disputed. When the funds of a 
school have increased so as to be more than suflicient for 
the objects contemplated by the founder, the Court of 
Chancery will direct a distribution of the increased iupds, 
but it. will still apply the funds to objects of the same kind 
as those for which the founder gave his properly. If then a 
founder has given his properly solely for the support of a 
grammar-school, it is inconsistent with liis intention to 
apply any part of the funds to other purposes, such for in- 
stance as paying a master for teaching writing and arith- 
metic ; and yet this ha.s been done by the Court of Chancery 
ill the case of Monmouth school (3 jlftuss., 530) and in other 
cases. Tho foundation of Momnoiilh school consists of an 
almshouse, a free grammar-school for the education of boys 
in the Latin tongue, and other more polite Titeniluro and 
erudition, and a preacher. Tho letters patent declareil that 
‘all issues and revenues of lands to be given and assigned 
for the niainlehanco of the almshouse, school, and preacher, 
should bo expended in the sustentation and maintenance t>jr 
tho poor people of tho almshouse, of tho master and under- 
master of tho school, and of the preacher, and in repairs 
of tho lands and po.SbGssion8 of the charity.* Notwith 
standing this, the Court of Chancery appointed a writing- 
maslCr at a salary of 60/. per annum, to be paid out of tho 
issues and revenues, and thus it took away 60/. per annum 
from those to whom the founder had given it. This w'as 
done on the authority of a case in the year 1 797, which was 
itself a bad precedent, and notwithstanding that Lord Eldon, 
during the long time that he held the great seal, liad con- 
stantly opposed such application of funds which were appro- 
priated solely to grammar purposes. 

Lord Eldon's decision in the case of Market Bosworth 
school (Attorney-General, v, Dixie, 3 Russ., 534) established 
an usher in the school, whose sole occupation was to be to 
instruct tho scholars in English, writing, and arithmetic, and 
it gave the usher a salary of 90/. per annum out of the 
.school funds. But in doing this Lord Eldon merely did 
w hat the donor intended. Market Bosworth is one of tho.HO 
grammar-scbools in which the founder has directed that 
other things should bo taught besides Latin and Greek, 
According to the statutes, the school was to be divided into 
two branches, the lower school and the upper, and ‘ in tho 
first form of tho lower school shall be taught the ABC, 
Primer, Testament, and other English books.' , In the 
upper school the instruction was confined to Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. It is therefore in this case as clear that the 
founder’s intention was carried into effect by the decree of 
the court, as it is clear that in the case of the Monmouth 
school such intention was violated. The case of Monmouth 
school however furnished a precedent, which has been foh 
lowed in other cases ; and Sir J. Loach, in the case of Sher- 
hurn school and hospital (AU.-Gen., v. Gascoigne, 2 M. & 
K., 647), said, that ‘ ho was glad of an opportunity of hold- 
ing, upon tho authority of the case before Lord Lyildhurst 
(the Monmouth school case), that the teaching of writing 
and arithmetic might be well introduced into a scheme for 
tlic management of a free grammar-school.* 

There are niany grammar-schools, probably a considor- 
able majority of the whole numl)er, in which nothing is 
provided for or nothing intended by the founder oxcept 
instruction in grammar, which, as the term was then un- 
derstood, appears to have meant only, the Latin and Greek 
languages. Where provision is made for other instruction 
in addition to, or rather, as ])reparatory to the grammar in- 
struction, 'similar inodes of expresuon have ofi'en been used 
by the founder or the makers of the statutes. In t|ie 
founder’s rules for the grammar-school of Manchester, 
which has now an income of above 4000/. per annum, it ii 
said, ‘The high-master for the time being shall always ap- 
point one of his scholars, as he thiriketh best, to instruct 
and teach in the one^end of the school all infants that' shall 
come there to learn their A, B, C, Primer, and sorts, till 
they being in grammar,’ &c. In all cases of grammar- 
sohoele where this instruction is to bo given, it was evi- 
dently intended as a preparation for ami not os a substitute 
fur mmniar. It was therefore clearly an abuse in the cose of 
thoHighgate school to have converted it into a mere school 
fur reading, writing, end arithmetic ; but it is equally an 
abuse in the case of the Manchester school to make the fol- 


lowing regulation as to the admission of pupils, which was 
in force at the time of the Charity Commissioners* Inquiry : 

‘ All bovs who are able ‘to read are afl^mitlfd on application 
to tho head master into the lower school, Where they are in- 
structed in English and the rudiments .of Latin by the 
master of that school. They are so admitted about the ago 
of six or seven.* 

Grammar-schools have now for a long time been mainly 
regulated by the Court of Chancery, which, though affect- 
ing merely to deal with them in resp^*ct of the trusts and 
Iho application of tho trust-monies, has in fact gone much 
farther. On flie whole il has perhaps done as much ngoinst 
the intention of founders— and therefore wrongfully, its pro- 
fessed doctrine being to carry tho founder’s hilenlions into 
effect — as it has for furthering the intentions of founders. 
In saying this, we do not mean to say that it has done more 
barm than good. The court maybe applied to for the pur- 
pose of establishing a school where funds have been given 
for the purpose, but tho object cannot bo clfecterl without 
the aid. of the court. It may also be applied’ to for the pur- 
pose of correcting such a misapplication of tho funds as in the 
case of the Highgale school, which in that instance was equi- 
valent to establisliing it. The court may also be applkul to, 
which is a common case, in order to sanclion the applu atMU 
of the school funds when they have increased beyond the 
amount required for the ]iurposes indicated by the founder. 
In this last case however, if the school is a grammar-school, 
though the court will apply part of the funds to other pur- 
poses than gmiumfir, as appears by the case of the Mon- 
month school, .still It keeps mainly in view the fact of Midi 
school being for grammar, in directing tho applies lior. oi 
surplus funds. Accordingly such .surplus funds are ofien 
applied in establishing exhibitions or annual allowances lobe 
paid to meritorious boys who have been educated nt tho mIiooI, 
during their residence at coUegc. The muster’s scheme f*n- 
♦he* regulation of Tunbridge school in Kent, which was 
confirmed by the Court of Chancery, cbtabhshed sixteen 
e.xhibitions of 100/. each, which arc tenable at any colleiAn ot 
cither university, and payable out of the founder’s erubiw- 
ment. It also extended the' benefits of tho school he) end 
the limits fixed by the founder, and made vai ioiis other re- 
gulations for the improvement of tho school, having regiiid 
to the then annual rents of the school estuies. 

When the iipplication has been an honobt one, the 
schemes sanctioned by the Court of Chancery may generally 
be considered as aiming at least to carry tho founder’s in- 
tention into effect, and as culcululed on the whole to benefit 
the school. But in. some cases decrees have been obtained 
by collusion among all the parties to tlie suit, again, st N\hicli 
it is no socurlly that the atlorney- general is a necessary 
party to all bills and informations about charities. The 
founder of a school and hospital in one of tho midland 
counties, among other things appointed that ‘ tho school- 
master should be a single ^wrson, a graduate in oiio of the 
universities of Oxford or Cambridge,’ &c. ; and ho did 
' further will that if any schoolmpsier so to he chosen 
should marry or take any woman to wife, or take upon him 
any cure of souls, or preach any constant leclurc, then in 
.every of the said cases ho should be disabled to keep or con- 
tinue the said school.*' Tho iriistccts dispensed with tliobc 
rostriefions and qualifications, but afterwards finding that 
they could not do this, they applied to the Court of Clmu- 
cery, conceiving that the court had full power, or would at 
least assume tho power, to alter the founder’s rules. And 
they judged right. The court oindered, among other things, 
that a clergyman should be tho head muster, though tlie 
founder did not intend to e&cUide laymen ; and that the 
head master was not to bo restricted from marrying or 
taking upon him. the cure of souls, &c. This mode of 
dealing with a founder’s rules has not much .appearance 
of an attempt to carry them into effect. If the court ran 
dispense with the restnetion m to marriage in sticii 
case, there seems no reason why it might not assume 
a similar dispensing power in the ease o? fellowships in- 
coUeges.' 

This clause about marrying occurs in the rules of severol 
grammar-schools, for instance in those of Harrow school. 
The rule mpy be wise or unwise ; but itjfWas once observed, 
and it ought to bo observed vtiH until if is altered. 

It remains to mpnlion another matter that concerri.s tho 
management of gramoaar^sohoohi and the qualification of the 
masters. It appears^ from the rules - of inuny grammar- > 
schools that religious instruction according .to the principles 
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of the Church of England* as eslablished at the Reformu- is just the same as if ho neglected either of his offices for 
tion. is a part of the instruction whjiclj the founder contem- anv other cause. 

]duted; and when nothing is said about religious instriic- Many grammar-schools are only free to the ehiUhtm of a 
tion, it is probablo that it Has always the practice to give particular paris^^ or of some particular parishes; but this 
such instruction in gramntai'-flchools. That it was part of privilege has occusioiially been extended to a greater sur- 
Ihe discipline of such schools before the Reformation face* as in the case of Tunbridge school. Some are fri>e to 
cannot he doubted, and there is no reason why it should all persons, which is the case with some of King Edwaid 
have ceased to be so after the Reformation, as will pre- VI. s endowments. Sometimes the number of free boys is 
scntly appear. ' It is^genei^Uy asserted that in every limited, but tlie master is allowed to take pay scholars, 
grammar-school religious instruction ought to be given, either by usage or by the founder’s rViles. Harrow school 
and according 'to the tenets of the Church of England'; was intended for the free instruction of the children of 
and that liu person can undertake the office of school- Harrow parish, but the governors, with the consent of the 
master in a gramni'ar - school without the licence of the master, can admit other children into the school. At pre- 
ordinury. This latter question was argued in the case sent the practice is for all masters of grainnrar*schooU to 

of Rex V. the Archbishop of York. (6 490.) A take boarders if they choose, but in some cases (he number 

mandamus was directed to the archbisho)) directing him to is limited. Abuses undoubtedly have arisen from the 
license R. W. to teach in the grammar-school at Skiptou in practice of the master taking boarders, and the children of 
the county of York. The i-eturu of the archbishop was that the parish or township f>r wliich the school was intended 
the licensing of schoolmasters belongs to the archbishops have been neglected or led to quit the school sometimes in 
and bishops of England ; that R. W. hod refused to be ex- consequence of the head- master. being solely intent on liuv- 
ainincd; and ho relied as well on the antient canon law as ing a profit ablo boarding-school. But it is certain that m 
upon the canons confirmed in 1G03 by James 1. {The most cases the school has benefited by the master taking 
(•(>7istituiions and Canons Ecclf^siasiical, ‘Schoolmaster,’ boarders; and this has frequently been the only means by 
7 7, 78, 70.) Tho return was allowed, aitd consequently which the school has been able to maintain itself as a 
il was determined that the ordinai-y has power to licenso all grammar-school. When the situation lias been a good one, 
schoolmasters, and not merely masters of grammar-schools, an able master has often been found willing to take a 
As to fichool-inastcis generally, the practice is discontinued, grammar-school with a house, and a small salary attaclied to 
and probably it is not always observed in the case of masters it, in the hope of making up a competent income by boarders, 
of gramniar-schools. As this can only be oflected by the master's care and dih- 

The form of the ordinary’s licence is as follows: — ‘W'^c genco in teaching, a small neighbourhood has thus fre- 
give and grant to you, A. B., in whose fidelity, learning, quoolly enjoyed tho advantage of its grammar-school, 

good conscience, moral probity, sincerity, and diligence in which olhdrwise would have been lost, 

religion we do fully confide, our licence or faculty to perform Theren^ias never been any genorul superintendence 
t he oillceofiiiastcrofthe grammar-school at H.,m tho county, exercised over the endowed schools of this country. The 
iicc., to which you liave been duly elected, to instruct, teach. Court of Chancery only interferes when it is apjiiied to. and 
and iiiforin boys in grammar and other useful and houcA then only to a certain extent ; and visitors arc only appointed 
UMi'iiing and knowledge in tho said school allowed of and for particular endowments; they are also often ignorant 
<'stablisherl by the laws and statutes of this realm, you having of their powers, and they rarely exercise them. As many of 
iirst sworn in our presence on the Holy Evangelists to re* these places have only small endowments, are situated in ob- 
nourice, oppose, and reject all and all manner of foreign scurc parts, with the properly vested iii iiniiicorfwated trus- 
jurisdictioii, power, authority, and superiority, and to bear tees, who are ignorant of their duty, and sornetinics cureless 
faith and true allegiance to her majesty Queen Victoria, about it, we may easily conceive that these schools would be 
Ktc , and subscribed to tlie thirty-niiie articles of religion liablo to suffer from fraud and neglect, both of trustees and 
of the Uniled Church of England und Ireland, and to the masters; ami this has been the case. The object of tlie 
three articles of tho ihirty-sixlli canon of 1003, and to all statute of Elizabeth was to redress abuses in llie manage- 
tluiigs contained in lliein, and having also before us sub- meht of charities generally; but a great many endowmeiils 
s(;nbud a declaration of your conformity to the Liturgy of for education were oxcopted from the operation of that sia- 
ibe United Church of England and Ireland as is now by law tutc, which indeed seems not to have had much effect, and 
p^tublislied. Tn testimony,* &c. it soon fell nearly into disuse. Applications for the redress 

From this licence it appears that the master of every of abuses have, from lime to time, been continually making 
scliotil who is licensed by the ordinary must be a member of to the Court of Chancery, and Berkhainpstead school has 
the Church of England, and must take the oath and make now, for a full century, been before the court. In many 
the subscriptions and declarations whicli are recited in the cases the governors of schools have obtained acts of parlia- 
liceiiee. ineiil to enable them holier to iulniiiii.ster the funds. This 

It is a notion not uncommon at tho present day, that the was domain the case of Macclesfield school by an ad of the 
inaslor of a grammar-school must be a graduate of one of year 1774, and another for the .same school has recently been 
the universities and in holy orders; and such is certainly obtained. An act of parliament was also obtained in 1831 
1 lie present practice. But it is by no means always the for the free-school of Birmingham, the property of whicli 
case that the rules of endowed schools require the muster had at that time increased considerably in value, and is slill 
to ho in holy orders. Tho founders seem generally to have increasing. Both these schools were foundaiiun.s of Edward 
considered this a matter of indifference, but many of them VI., and were cndow’ed with the property of suppressed re- 
provided that if the master was in orders, or took orders, he ligious foundations. 

should not at least encumber himself with the cure of souls. The condition of the endowments for education in 
The principle clearly was, that the master of a grammar- England may now be collected from the Reports of the Coin- 
school should devote himself solely to that work, and it was missioners for Inquiry into Charities. In 1818 coniinis- 
a good principle. The Court of Chancery, as we have seen, sioners were appointed under tho great seal, mirsuHiit to 
has in various cases ordered that tho master should be a an Act passed in the 58lh year of tho reign of Ccovgc HI., 
clergyman, where the founder has not so ordered; but eiUillod ‘An Act fur appointing Commissioners to inquire 
such order may bo safely neglected. Dean Colet; the concerning Charities in England for the Education ul the 
founder of St. Paul's School, London, ordered by his sta- Poor.* Agreatnianyplaceswere exccptcdfrom ilieopera- 
tutes, that neither of the masters of that school, if m orders, tion of this Act. The comrai-ssion was continued and 
nor tho chaplain, shall have any b^wftce with cure or ser- renewed under various acts of parliament, the lust of which 
vice which may binder tho business of the sehool. Ho (5 and 6 M'illiam IV., c. 71) was entitled ‘An Act for 
appointed a chaplain to the school (who, we bclievo, has appointing Commissioners to continue tho Inquiries con- 
sinoo been turned into a master), Iherehy appearing to cerning Cli'drities in England and Wales until the 1st day 
intend that the religious instruction should not be given by of August, 1837.’ All the, exccpiions contained in Iho 
the masters of grammar, who would be fully employed first Act were not retained in the last ; but the last Act cx- 
otherwiae. ctpled tlie following plnce.s from inquiry; ‘The uiiiversitio.s 

It has sometimes been doubted whether a master of a of Oxford and Cambridge, and the colleges and halls withm- 
grammar-school could bold ecclesiastical preferment with it. the same; all schools and endowments of w hull such uiii- 
If the founder has not forbidden this, there is no rule of versities, colleges, or halU are trustees; the colleges oi 
law which prevents him. If the holding of the two offices Westminster, Eton, and Winchester; the Charter House; 
should cause him to heglect the duties of either, the retttedy the schools of Harrow and Rugby; tho Corpomlum ol the 
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TiimWy flou&c of Doplfonl iSuoikI; cathedral and colle- has done, as if we fahe the declarations of the most emi- 
;Tia(o cliurcliejs uiiliin England and Wales; funds applica- nont equity jiidges as to what the court can do. The power 
I)Io to tlic benefit of the Jews, Qu ikcrs, or Roman Call»olic6, honevev of clianjiiing a gralnmav-^cllool into one not n gram- 
and which arc under the superiutciWenco and control of mar^hcliooh which is gi\cii by this Act, is a considerable 
persons of such persuasions respectively.* **Undur the last extension of authority but the power is limited to cases 
act the coninnssioners completed their inquiries into endow- 3) where the necessity of such a change arises from in- 
nients for education, with the exceptions above specified, sufficiency of the revenues of a gram inur-school for, the pur- 
Tho rejiorls of the coinraissioners contain an account of the poae of sucli school. But this provision, as it has properly 
origin and ciulownient of each school which was open to been remarked, will be of very diffieult application ; for in 
ihfir iiicjuiry, and also an acepunt of its condition at the many successful grammar-.schools the revenue is small, and 
time of I lie inquiry. The reports are very bulky and volu- in some which are not successful it is largo.. Smidlni ss of 
imnou.'s, and con^eij'aontly cannot be used by any person for revenue therefore will not of itself prove ‘ insulllcrericy of 
the piu[)oae of obtaining a general view of the slate of these revenues* in the sense intended by the Act. The same sec- 
cndownuMit^ ; hut for any paiticular endowment they may tioii contains also a provision, that except in this ciifto of 
be consulted as being the host, and, in many cases, the only insiiificient revenues, the court shall not by tins Act bo 
accessible sources of informal ion. authorised to disfumsg with any statute or provision now e\- 

Thc niitiibcv of graminar-scbuols reported on by the com- Uting. so far as relates to the qualification of any scliuol- 
missituiois about 410. Wbat is the number of those master or under-master. The dispensing power then which 
exempted from the niquiiy, we cannot state; hut it must the court has often assumed, as shown in some instances 
be coii-ideriibU*. The total income of these 440 schools is above mentioned, remains as it was; that is, it does not 
about 88,000/. In ibis estiraalo the gross income of the exist at all. 

school c^latiN is generally ihal which has been taken, ex- When a grammar-school shall have been made into aii- 
cept when the charity is ap))licablo to other purposes besides other kind of school under the provisions of this Act, it is 
education, iii N\hich caMis ilie iiirome of ibo school is esti- still to be considered a grammar- .school, and subject to thfi 
muted at that sum which is actually paid in salaries and juiisdiction of the ordinary as heretofore, 
fm* otlim* .‘‘.chool puipuse-s. Of these scliools, fio had an In case there shall be in 'any city, town, or place, any 
income not cxccc ling ‘Jo/. per annum ; and 1 j had an in- graiiiinar-bchool or grammar-schools with insullieicnt rc;e- 
rome above ludO/. per annum ; and o8 (iiuluding the 15) lines, they may be united, with the consent of the viKilor, 
IiikI an iucotiio above 500/. per annum. This total income patron, and governor of every school to be alfected thereby, 
of grammar ^c.luiols wonbl be greatly increased if Ibo income The legal meaning of city and town (township) is sullicientiy 
of tjie exccpied -.choids were ad'liiil ; and there is no doubt precise, but * \»laue’ has no legal meaning, and the framers 
that the income of the whole numher of grammar-schools of the Act have forgoUen to give it one in ihcir ‘25lh 
must exceed or at least conic nciir to luojuio/. section, which treats of the construction of terms in that 

As to the total income of the schools not jJ^nmmar- Act. 
scliwols we are nut aide lo stale ivnylliing with precision; The court is also empowered (}M) to enlarge the powers 
but from an t“-liniate formed upon ibo commi.ssioners* • of those who have * authority by way of vi.silulion or oiberwiso 
rcpoits, before iboi were coinpb’ifd under ibe last Act for in respect of the discipline of any grammar-scbool and 
coni inning tlic inquiry, it srenis lo bo a safe conclusion ibat where no anthonty by way of vUiialion is vested in any 
the grO'S income of onflow cd schools, noi grammar-schools, known person, the bishop of the diocese may apply to tlic 
is about double lhai ol the gramuiar-.schooK. Court of Chancery, stating the facts, and Iho couri may, if 

The pic\ioii& ivrriurks on grammar scliool.s must be taken it so think fit, give tho bishop liberty lo visit ami vcgulaltj 
subject to lue prov^ious coniaiiiod in a icccnt act of parlia- the said school in respect of tho discipline, but not othcr- 
menl. which is ibo only aitcmpt that has been made by the wise. This provision, for various reuNOUS, will prove com- 
IcgiBlaturo to vegulaic schools of tins class. This Act (.3 and plctcly inoperative. 

4 Vic., c. 77) Ucntitkd* An Act for improving the condilion The Act gives a snmniavy remedy against masters who 
and oxlimdiiig the bem lils of (Jrammuv-Schoids.* The Act hold the premises of any grammar-school aficr dismissal, 
recites, among other ihings that the * patrons, visitors, and , or after ceasing to bo masters. Sucli inuslera are lobe 
governors of such u:iaimnar-schools arc generally unable of j turned out in like manner as is provided in the case of other 
their own anthoiily tu ej>tablihh any other s>&um of educa- 1 poisons holding over, by the act of the first and second of 
lion than i', expressly provided for by the foundation, and her V^ictoria, cnlitled ‘An Act to facilitate the Recovery of 
MajeMy’s couits of law and equity are frequently unable to Possession of Tcnemonls after due Determination of tlie 
give adeiimile relief, and m no ca-e hut at cunsideialdo ex- Tenancy.* 

pen-e.* Tiie Act llien ileclares that the court.s of equity All applications to the court under this Act may be (not 
shall have )) 0 \\cr, as in the Aet provided, ‘ to make such mu&r) made by petition only, and such tietitious are to bo 
deereeh or order,-, as lo the said courts shall seem expedient, presented, heard, and determined according lo the pruvi- 
a- well for extcudviig the system of education to oilier use- sionsof the 52 Geo. 111 ., c. 101. 

fill branches of liicraiure and science, in addition Jo or The Act saves tho rights of the ordinary. It is also dc- 
(subject to the provisions thereinafter contained) in' lieu of dared not to extend ‘to tlio universities of O.xford or Cam- 
Ihc Gieck and Latin lan.;uages, or such other in.strucLion bridge, or to any college or hall witiiin the same, or lo ihe 
as may be required by the toims of tho foundation or the nniver.sily of London, or any colleges connected tlicrcwnJi, 
then existing slalutos, as also for extending or restrict- or to the university of Durham, or to the colleges uf Sr. 
ing the freedom or the light of admission lo such school, by DavkVs or St. Bees, or tho grammar-schools of AVc^imni- 
dcteimining the luimbor or tiic qualifications of boys who stcj% Eton, 'Winchester, Harrow, Charter- Hoi; sc, Rugby, 
may ihoreuflci* he udmussiblo thorcto as free scholars or Merchant Tailors*, »St, Paul’s, Christ's Hospital, Birming- 
oihorwiie, and for seillmg the term.s of admission to and ham, Manchester, or Macclesfield, or Lowth, oi such schools 
continuance in the same, and to establish {.ucli schemes for as form part of any cathedral or collegiate church.’ But 
the iipplicaiion of the revenues of any such schools as may the exemption docs not extefid to the grammar-schook of 
in the opinion of the court be conducive lo the rendering or which the uiiivorsities of Oxford or Cambridge, or llie col- 
mainlaining .such schools in the grcalc.st degree efficient and leges and lialU within the same, are trustees, though tlitse 
useful, with due regard lo the intentions of the respeetivo schools were excepted from tho commissioners’ inquiry by 
foniidors and honcfaciors, and to declare at what period, and the 5 and 6 Wm. IV„ c. 7i. 

upon what event, such decrees or orders, or any directions It is not necessary to make any .comment, on an Act the 
contained therein, shall be brought into operation ; and that general piirixirt of wliich is intelligible enough ; its technical 
such dcciees and orders shall have force and effect, nolvvith- defects will be discovered as the Act comes to be applied, 
standing any provisions contained in the in$nruments of In the present state of this country, it is perhaps a \\i<e 
foundation, endowment, or benefaction, or in the then exist- measure to give those enlarged powers to the Court of 
ing statutes;’ but it is provided, that if there shall beany Chancery, the officers and judges of which are better ao- 
special visitor appointed by tho founder or other competent quaiiilcd with the subject of grammar-schools than any 
aiithoriiy,' he shall be heard on the matters in question, be- other existing authorilies.- 

fore the court xnakc.s any orders or decrees. Endewments for Education are probably nearly as ohl 

Th is enact ment c.\temis the power of (he court over gram- as endowments for tho support of tho ♦church. Befuro 
mar-bchooU very considerably, as will appear from what has the Reformation there were schools connected with many 
been said; not so much however, if wo view what the court [ religious foundations, ami. there were also many private 
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endowments for education. Perhaps one of the oldest 
schools of which auythivij^ is known is the school of Can- 
teibury. Theodore, >vh() was consecrated archbishop of 
Canteibury in G68 (aocordiuf; to some authorities), founded 
a school or village by licence from the pope. This school 
cortainly existed for a long time; and there U a record 
of a suit before the avcllbisliop of Canterbury in 1321, be- 
tween the rector of the grammar-'schouls of the city (sup- 
posed to bo Theodore*s*scnool or its represeiitativo) and the 
rector of St. Martin’s, who kept a school in right of tlio 
church. The object of the suit was to limit the rector of St. 
Martin’s in tl)e number of his scholars. This school pro* 
bably existcil till the Reformation, at least (his is the time 
when the present King’s school of Canterbury w'as esta- 
blished by Ilenfy VUI., and probably on the ruins of the 
old school. Before the Reformation schools were also con- 
nected with chantries, und.it was tl^duty of the priest to 
teach the children graramar and singing. There arc still 
various indications of this connection between schools and 
religious foundatiotis, in the fact that some schools are still 
or were till lately kept in the church, or tn a building which 
was purl of it. Tbore are many schools still in existence, 
tvliich were founded before the Reformation, but a very 
great number was founded immediately after that event, and 
one object of king Edward VI. in dissolving the chantries 
and other religious foundations then existing, was for the 
purpose of establishing grammar-schools, as appears from 
the recital of the Act for that purpose (I Ed. VL, o. 14). 
But as Strype observes, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Memorials.’ 

* this Act was grossly abused, as the Act in the former king’s 
reign for dissolving religious houses was. For though the 
public good was pretended thereby (and intended too, 1 
hope), yet private men in Irulh hud most of the beneiit, and 
the king and commonwealth, the state of learning and tho 
coinlilion of tlie poor, left as tliey were befoic, or worse.’ 

It «]>pears also that in the confusion consequent on these 
violunl changes, and the eagerness of all person.s to got some- 
thing of tlic spoil, schools were even suppressed which did hot 
come with the terms of the Act. It is also ccrlain that new 
schools Were not always established in those places where a 
school had prOxioiisly been conneefed with a religious foun- 
dation. There was a cluutvy at Sandwich in Kent, in the 
ticlioul belonging to which Rogov IManwood rcceised (he 
rudimeiUs of hrs education. The chantry was suppressed 
under tlio Act of Eihviird Vf., and no school was established 
111 Its place*. The want of a school there sub>oqueutly led 
to the foundation of the present grammar-school, for which 
the said Roger Man wood obtained a licence in the usual 
f roi from queen Elizabeth. 

Tho king however did found a considorablo number of 
schools, now commonly called King Edward’s Schools, out 
of tithes that formerly belonged to religious houses or 
chantry lands; and many of these schools, owing to the im- 
proved valuo of their property, are now among the richest 
foundations of tho kind in England. In these, as in many 
other gvamnVaV'Sc.hools, a certain number of persons were 
incorporated as trustees and govcvnois, and provlhion wa.s 
mtulo for a master and usher. At that lime the endowments 
varieil in aiinuul value from twenty to thirty and forty 
poiind.s per annum. 

A large proportion of tho grammar-schools were founded 
in the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, and there is no 
doubt that the desire to give complete ascendency to the 
tenets of tlio Reformed Church was a motive which weighed 
.strongly with many of the founders. Since the reign of 
Elizabeth we find grammar-schools occasionally established, 
hut less fiequeiilly, while endowments for schools not gram- 
mar-schools have gradually increased so as to be much 
more numerous than the old schools. Foundations of tho 
' latter kind are still made by the bounty of individuals from 
tiin i to time ; and a receivtact of parliament (2 & 3 W. IV., 
c. I IG) has made it lawRirto give money by will for the 
establishing- of Roman CiUhoHo schools. The statute of the 
Pih (ieo. IL, c. 36, commonly called the Mortmain Act, has 
placed certain restrictions on gifts by will far cJiariiable 
purposes, which restrictions consequonlly extend to dona- 
tions by will for the ostablishmont or support of schools. 
[Mortmain,] 

The liislory of our grummav'scbools before tho Reforma- 
tion would bo a large pait of the history of education in 
England, for up to that lime .there wei*e probably no otlie 
schools. From tho time of the Reformation, and particc 
larly till within the last half* century, the grammar school 


of England were the chief plaoc-^ of early iii'-tnivtion for all 
those who received a libeuil training. From \\w^^: ofun 
humble and unpietonding eclifioes Iuva issued a senes of 
names illustrious in flic annals of their counir\ - ;v Muve.-,- 
sion of men, often of obscure parentage and stintctl incEuis 
who have justified the wisdom of the founders of gi aTrmnu- 
schools in providing education for those who would other- 
wise have been without it, and thus securing to tin* stale 
tho services of the best of her children. Though ciremn- 
stances are now greatly changed, there is nothing in the 
present condition of the countiy which renders it prudont to 
alter the foundation of these schools to any great extent ; 
and certainly there is every reason for supporting them in 
all the integrity of their revenues, and foe labouring to luako 
them as efUoicnt as their means will allow. In the conflict 
of parties who are disputing about education, but in fact 
rather contending for other things, in the conipclitioii of 
private schools, which from tlieiV nature must be conducted 
by tho proprietor with a view to a temporary purpose, and 
in the attempt made to form proprietory esiahlishmenis 
which shall combine tho advantages of graminiir-.scheols 
und private schools, and shall not labour under the delects 
of either — we see no certain elements on which to rest our 
hopes of a sound education being secured to the youtli of tbo 
middle and upper classes of this country. Tho ohl gram-' 
mar-schools, on the whole, possess a better organ iza lion 
than anything that has yet been allcmptcd, and though cir- 
curastiinees demand changes in many of them, they rccpnie 
no changes which sliall KS:.entially alter ihcir character. In 
the present state of alfairs, Iheso are specially the schools 
for the middle classes, and it is their interest to cherish and 
support them. > 

Tho voluminous Reports of tho Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into Charities contain, as already ob-iserved, ihe 
most eomplelo ai ccssiblS iriformution on the several .vlIu>o1s 
which were visited by tbo commissioners. But this >aht 
mass of materials is only useful for those who wi-h to in- 
quire into some parlicuhir endowment, or for the few who 
have leisure to study the Reports and the knoulcdgi* necis- 
sary to enable them to make a right use of them. A good 
deal has been written on the subject of c.ndoumcnts for 
oducalioii from liine to iimu. There arc several articles 
on endowed schools in the ‘.Journal of Education,’ and an 
arlielo on endowments in England for tho pui poses of Edu- 
cation, in the second volume of the publications of the 
Central Society of Education, by George Long. The evi- 
dence before, the select committee of the IIou.>^o of (’Vnn- 
mons in 183.3, contains much valuable iufunnation. In 
1S40 a sensible painphlet*on grammar-schools appeared in 
the form of a letter to Sir R. ll. Inglis, by the Honourable 
Daniel Finch, for twenty )ears a charity commissioner. 
We are iadthled to this letter for several fuels and sugges- 
tions. 

SCHOONER. [.Shir] 

SCIIOOTEN, FRANCIS, a Dutch mathematician of 
the seventeenth cculury, of whose Ufo scarcely any particu- 
lars have been preserved. He was professor of malbemalics 
af Leyden, and was one of the \oung philosophers, cbietly 
natives of Holland, who, rising superior to the prejlidjces 
of the age in favour of the antient geometry, coiitiibutcd 
most to the establishment and promowon of what, was (hen 
called the New analysis— the algebia of Descartes and the. 
infinitesimal calculus. 

In 1G46 he pubbshed a small tract on conic sections, in 
which are given several ways of describing iliose cur\o*> by 
a continuous motion; and in 1649 be gave loihewoibl a 
Latin translation, accompanied by a learned comment uiy, 
of the geometry of Descartes. Ten years afterwards lie 
published, with numerous additions, a second edition of ilie 
coiiiincntary in two volume.s. This w^ork has nu t wiili 
general approbation, as iP presents a clcaj ^cxpldiiuiion of 
the subject without the prolixity winch usually accomp.inbs 
tho writings of k commentator ; it is also enriched with the 
researches of several distinguished matheniaticians of tin* 
age. It contains tw*c> letters from Hudde (burgomaster of 
Amsterdam) onjho reduction of equations, on the method 
of tangents, and on propositions concerning maxima and 
minima ; and ono from Van Ilouraot on the vcctdb atioii of 
curves. There are also two tracts by M. Bcanno on the 
limits of equation.s, and one entitled ‘Klenicnla Curvarum, 
by the unfortunate minister De Witt. 

In 1631 he pubh-hed his • Principia Mathcsi-os. and in 
1667 his ‘ Exercitaliones Matliemalica*.’ Tlui lutler worti, 
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■wliuh i'i i^u'v fioarce, contains, liesidcs Iho solutions of 
fcxoiMl curious and intri<‘iile propositions, many useful 
iiiul nibtruotivc applications of altrubra to geometry, pur- 
iicularl) a rcsloraiion, in jiart ami iif an •i^lgeUraic form, 
of Iho ii'catiso on ‘Plano Loci,' from the works of Apol- 
lon I u.«». 

The year of Schoo ten's birth is not known, but ho died 
in while the second volume of the commentary above 
nioitionod was in the press. 

SCHOPS. [Owls.] 

SCIIOREL, or SCHOREEL, JOHN, was born ia 
J al Schorel, a village near Alkmaar in Holland. His 
jiarciU!* dying when ho was very joung. he w'as put to 
school by some near relations; and us ho very early mani- 
fcslocl a decided inclination for the art of design, they placed 
him, at the age of fourteen, under William Cornelis, an 
indillerent painter, with whom he remained three years, and 
nnide mncli greater progrcps than might have been ex- 
j'Ccied. He afterwards studied under James Cornelia at 
Amsierclam, a much abler artist, who took great pains to 
instruct him. The fame of John do Mabuse, who was living 
in high esteem al Utrecht, induced Schorel to place him- 
self under him; but he wa.s soon obliged to leave him, 
on account of liis dissolute inaiiuers, which disgusUKl the 
young artist, lie then travelled through Germany, and 
pa'ssed some time al N(irnbc*.rg W'itli Albert Durer, who 
trujiled him with great kindness. He next went to Ve- 
nice, wliere he met with an ccclesiaslic, his countryman, 
who persuaded him to join a com])any of pilgrims to the 
Holy I^aiid. In Palestine lie made numerous sketches 
of Jerusalem and -the environs of the country about Jordan, 
4ind w'liiilc\er ap])eaied worlliy of his attention. On his 
w'ay to the Holy Land he landed at C'yprns ; and on his 
return, at Rliodes, where he was rjceived with much dis- 
tinction by Villier.s, the graud-maslcV of the knights of St. 
John. In thcvse islands he likewise enriehed his porllblio 
with numerous sketches, which were of great use to him in 
liis future compositions. On returning to Europe be passed 
three years at Romo, studying the w’orks of Raphael and 
other grout masters and the antique. Jlii w'as the first of 
llio artists of the N( iherhinds who inliioduccd the Italian 
taste into his own country. He settled at Utrecht. His 
works were very numerous, and arc spoken of in the highest 
terms of praise, among winch theBaptiMii of Christ, Christ a 
Entry into Jerusalem, the Pa!?&age of the laraelites over 
Jordan, and some others, are paitieularly uienlioncd. Un* 
fortunately all his great works in the churches and con- 
^etlts were dcstvo)ed liy the fanatical leonoclaNls, in 156G, 
only four years after his death. Though many in private 
collections escaped destruction, his woiks are now exces- 
sively scarce. In the collection of old paintings made by 
Messrs. Hoissereo, now in the posscssujii of the king <if Ba- 
varia, are four of his ])ictiii'e.s ; and in Lord Methuen's gal- 
lery at Corsham House there is one, of which Dr. Waagen 
speaks in high terms of praise, and adds, that it is tlic more 
valuable as a genuine w^ork of that celebrated master, no 
.well authenticated peiTormonro of whom has hitherto been 
anywhere found. Dr. W. has probably not seen the four 
above mentioned. Schorel, who, besides liis eminence as a 
painter, was one of the most accomplished men of his time, 
died at Utrecht, in 1 in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
(Pdkiiigton; Bryan; Johanna Schopenhauer / uan Eyck 
tutd seine Narhfolger.) 

SCHOTl'. ANDREW, was born on- the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1552, at Antwerp. Ho studied at Louvain, where 
he afterwards taught rhetoric. But the di.sturbanccs in the 
Netherlands obliged him to witlulraw ; and about 1577 he 
went to Paris, where for some time he assisted Busbecq in 
liis literary occupalions. Afier a stay of two years in 
Prance lie wont to Spain, who-e he became acquainted with 
some persona oP influence at the court of Philip II„ in con- 
sequence of which he obtained a pVofessorship of Greek litera- 
ture at Toledo. Schott gained so high a reputation, that in 
1584 ho was invited to the professorship of Greek and rhetoric 
in the university of Saragossa. In 1586 he entered the 
order of the Jesuits, and in consequence of this began the 
study of theology, which he subsequently taught at Saragossa, 
until ho was invited to Rome as professor of vhetoric m the 
college of the Jesuits. Here he remained for three vears, 
and at the close of this period he asked and obtained per- 
mihsion to feturn to Antwerp. The remainder of his life 
he spent at Antwerp, devoting himself entirely to iUerury 
pursuits, tie died on the 2dra of January, 1629 


Scholl was a man of groat industry and sincerity ; he was 
kind and obliging to all per8on.s, whether Catliolie or Protest- 
ant, his only object being to advance the interests of learning 
and science. As a scholar ho is more remarkable for his 
great and accurate learning than for his genius or critical 
talents. His works amounted to the number of 47 : we 
shall only give a list of the more important among them. 
‘Laudatio Funebris Ant. Augusti, Archiep. Tarrnconensis, 
in qua de ejus Vila Scriptisquo dissoritur,’ J.ieydcii, 1586, 
4lOi ; ‘ Vita) Coraparatm Aristotelis ac Demosthems, Olyin- 
piadibus ac Prieturis Athoniensium digestm,* Augsburg, 
1603, 4to. ; * Hispania lUustrata, scu. rerum urbiumque 
Ilispanise, Liisitanim, iEthiopise ct liidice Scriptoros varii,* 
Frankfort, 1603, 1618, 4 vola., fol. : the fii'St two vols, of ihi.s 
very important work were edited by Schott himself, the 
third by his brother, and the fourth by Pistorius. ‘The- 
saurus Exemplorurn tf^'Scntentiaruin ex Auctoribus Opti- 
mis collectus, in centurias qualuor divisusj Antwerp, 16u7, 
8vo.; ‘ Hibpanim Bibliotheca, scu de Acadomiis ct Biblio- 
Ihecis, item Klogia et Nomonclator Glarorum llispanim 
Scriptonnn, qui Latine DiscipHnas omnes ilhistrarunt,’ 
Frankfort, 1608^4to. : this work, though of great value for 
the literary history of Spain, has many defects ; and as the 
author’s name does not appear on the title-page, it has been 
thought that tbe work was not written by Scliott himself. 

‘ Adagia, sive Proverbia Orflocorurn ex Zenobio, Diogeiii- 
ano, el Suidm collcctaneis partini edita, partini nunc pi i- 
mum Latino reddita; accedunt Provorbiorum Gra‘curuin c 
Valicana Bibliotheca Appendix el Jos. Scaligeri Stromateu.s,’ 
Antwerp, 1612, 4to.; ‘Observationum Humanarum Libri 
Quinque, quibns Grieci l.«atinique Scriptores cmendantur ct 
illustrantuiV &c., Hanau, 1615, 4to. ; ‘Tabula) Rei Num- 
marim Romanorum Grmcorumque ad Belgieam, Galhcum, 
&e. monelain revocata?, cum brevi Cutalogo eorum qui aiuid 
Grrecos Lutinosqiicdc Ponderibus, Mensuriset Re Nummuria 
scripscrunl,’ Antwerp, 1016, 8vo. ; * Selecla Variorum Coin- 
mentaria in Orationes Ciceronis,* Cologne, 1621, 3 vols. hso. 
Schott also took apart in the edition of the ‘Bibliotheca 
Patrurn,’ which appeared at Cologne in 1618, &c. He aNo 
published editions of several antierit writers ^ueh a.'. Aure- 
lius Victor, Pomp. Mela, Oro&ius, St. Basilius, Theophy- 
lactcs, and wrote notes upon Valerius Flacnis and Com. 
Nepos, He akso edited, with addilious, tlic ‘ Annales Ro- 
mani* of Pigliius, the ‘Itinerary* of Antoninus, Goltzius’s 
‘Hisloi^of Sicily,* Rosini’s ‘Aiiliquituics Romanm,* and 
the ‘ Lettres’ of Paul Manutius. 

SCIIRKCKHORN. [Alps.] 

SCORE VE'LIUS, CORNE'LIUS, was born at Haarlem 
in South Holland, about tlic year 1615. He was brought 
up as a |ihysician, but it is nut slated if he ever ]>raclised 
this profession, and he is onlyknou'n by his literary labours. 
Ill 1662 be succeeded his father as rector of a Kchoul ut 
Leyden, which place he held till his death in 1064, accord- 
ing to some, or in 1667 according to others. Schrevelius 
published editions of many* of the l.,aiin classical w'nler.s 
with notes collected from various critics ; Juvenal, Persius. 
Terence, Virgil, Horace, and Cicero are among the miniber. 
He also published a Hesiod and Homer in the same way. 
He also edited the * l>cxicon* of Scapula, and that of Heisy-. 
chius which bears date the year 1668, after the death of 
Schrevelius, as appears from the dedication of the printer. 
Schrevelius is best known by his ‘ Lexicon Manuule Grmco- 
I.iatinum,* the fourth edition of which is .said to have appeared 
in 1645. Works of this kind should be estimated by the 
neriod to which they belong; and in this view the ‘ Lexicon 
Manualo’ had the merit of furnishing the young scholar 
with a cheap dictionary of the Greek language. This diction- 
ary however is of very limited use, as it is only applicable to a 
few authors. Perhaps few school-books have been more ex- 
tensively used ; the editions both English and foreign are 
innumerable. The work is still Used in the schools of this 
country, but as it is formed on a plan fundamentally bad, 
and IB full of en ors of all kinds, it has long been one of the 
obstacles to the acquisition bf a sound knowledge of the 
Greek language. 

SCHULl^NS, ALBERT, a learned divine, was born at 
Groningen, in 1680. Ho studied at that place till 170'C. 
and made rapid progress in theology, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic. He then visited Leyden, ivnd attended the let lures 
of the most eminent professors at that university. Tlienco 
he passed to Utrecht, whore* he met Reland and fronted 
by hw leiBoiw." O^i his rotum tp Groningen in 1708. 
BchuUohs took holy oi'ders, and in 17H became curate of 
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Wasscnaar. Two years after he was appointed professor of 
tho Oriental laiigua{j;es at Francker, where he remained till 
1720. Ho was then invited to Leyden, whei*o he taught 
Hebrew and tho Oriental languages with great reputation 
till his death, which happened on the 20th January, 1750, in 
the 64 th year of his age. He left a son, named John Jacob, 
who was professor of divinity at Herhorn, and who after* 
wards succeeded him in the chair of Oriental languages at 
Leyden. Schultens published several, works on various 
subjects connected with Biblical or Oriental literature. ^ The 
principal are: *CQramentarius in Librum Job, cum novd 
vorsiono,* Leyden, 1737, 2 vols. 4lo. ; ‘Vetus et regia via 
Hchraizandi contra novam ctxnetaphysicamhodiernam,' ih., 
1738,410.; ‘Origines Hehrese,* Franeker, 1724-38, 2 vols. 
4 to. In these last two works Schultens upholds the doc- 
trine that the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee are only 
the remains of a more ant ient language taught to man by 
his Creator ; and refutes the opinions of Oousset and his 
disciples, who maintained the divine origin of the Hebrew. 

‘ Provofhia Salomon is cum version e iiijtegrd et commen- 
tario,' Leyden, 1748, 4to. ; * Monutnenta vetustiora Arabim,* 
ih., 1740, 4to„ or a oolleotion of poetical fragments of the 
tinyes preceding Mohammed, as preserved in the works of 
Niiwayrl. Masddi, Abd-l-fcda, &c., w’ith a Latin transla- 
tion and copious notes. He published also the'l^ifc of 
Siiludin,* by Buhiiu-d'dln, in the original Arabic, with a Latin 
translation, and an excellent geographical index, Leyden, 
1755, folio; a portion of the Makamdtt or sessions of 
Hariri; and a new edition of Erpenius's Arabic Grammar, 
with numerous additions. A short account of the life and 
Writings of Schultens may be read in tho * Athenoo Frisiacae,’ 
by Vriomoet. 

SCHULTENS, HENRY ALBERT.^ grandson bf tho 
preceding, was horn at Herhorn, 15th February, 1749, at 
the time when his father (John Jacob) was professor of 
divinity at that place. He was educated at Leyden, where 
he applied himself with great diligence to the study of 
Hebrew and Arabic under liis father and Everard Scheid, 
who then 'edged at bis house. He also studied tho Greek 
and Latin elas.sics under Hernsterhuis, Rhuiikonius, and 
Walkomiar, and cultivated English literature, being re- 
markably fond of Pope and an enlhusiaslic ndmiier of 
Sliakspere. In 1 722, when he was only in his twenty-third 
year, ho published bis * Anthologia Seutenliarum Arahica- 
rum' (Leyden, 4to.), with a Latin translation and notes. 
Shortly after he visited England, for tho purpose of con- 
sulting the Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian Library, and re- 
sided Vor some lime at Oxford as a gentleman commoner of 
Wa.limm (College. In May, 1773, the University conferred 
on him the degree of M. A. by diploma. He also visited 
Cambridge, and made several corrections and additions to 
the catalogue of the Oriental MSS. in the Uiuvorsity 
Library. During his stay in England, Schultens published 
Ills * Specimen Proverhiorum Meidani ex versiono Pocockiu- 
)i:i’ (1773, 4to.), which ho bad transcribed while at Oxford 
from the original ttuinuseript of Edward Pocock, preserved 
in the Bcdleiaii. On his return to Holland, Scbullens was 
ajipoiiited professor of Oriental languages in the academical . 
school of Amsterdam, where he remained for five years, 
until, in December, 1778, ho was called to succeed his father 
in his chair, and in 1787 was elected rector of the university. 
At the expiration of his functions in 1788, he delivered his 
remarkable peroration ‘Do ingenio Arahum,' which was 
afterwards printed. In November, 1792, he was uttucked 
by a slow fever that terminated in a consumption, of which 
he (lied in August, 1793» at the age of forty-four* 

Besides his Ai;iihologia of Arabic sentoaccs, and several 
articles in the ‘ Bihli6thcca C^ritica, ''limited by Wyttenhach 
(Amst, 1779-90), Professor SchuUons wrote ‘Pars ycr- 
sionis Arahiesa Libri Colmlah wa Dimivah/ I.K5yden, 1786, 
4to., or the Arabic translaUoh of the Fables of Bidpay, or 
Pilpay, made by AbdalU'lbh [Bidpay.] ‘Mei- 

danii Provefbiorum Arabicoram pars, JLatind, cum notis,! 
ibid., loro's, 4tb. This work, which is diffhront from that 
published in 1723, was not printed till after the death of the 
author, by the oare of his friend Nj^hnliis Wilham Schii^ 
der. It coniainshnly a. portion of tnc proveths ofMoydani, 
of the whole of whioh* Schultens had made a translation. 

‘ Do Finibiis Lij^tetarum' Orientalium fifo^rendis/ Amst*, 
1 774, 4to. * 2>e Studio Selgarum in Littcrifl Afabiei* Exco- 
lendis,’ J..ey d., 1 7 79. These ore two inaugural orations read, 
on the occasion of his tah^ng possession of the cln^s which 
he filled at Amsterdapa and Leyden. He left also a Dutch 


translation of Ihe Book of .Tobo.hi«h lias never bnen pi iiUerl. 
'fhe h/cof Henry Albert SchulUms. accrmipuuicd bv his 
portrait, appeared in Wagenaar’s cojlecuon, ciuiilcd ‘ Series 
Continiiata HistQrucfiatavie.* part i., pp. 364-80. 

SCHULTING, ANTONIuS, was born at Nvmcgeu in 
Guelderland, in 1639. He received a learned ediu-alknv 
under Rycquius and Giaevius, and afterwards studiod law 
at Leyden under Voet, and under Noodl, to whom bo was 
related. After being employed as a teaclier of law in lus 
native province and also in Friesland, ho was removed lu 
tho university of Leyden in 1713. whore he became ibo c(d- 
league of Noodt. He died at Leyden in 1734. Scliiiliinir 
was a laborious student, and lie had a right perception of 
tho necessity of studying Roman law in it.s hisiorical deve- 
lopment. Besides some orations delivered on public o<;(*a 
sions, he wrote' * Enar-atio .partis ])riraaj Digestorum, 
Leyden, 1720, 8vo. ; ' Thesium Controversarum juxia 

seiicm Digestorum decades C.,' J-«ey(leii, J 738, 8vo. ; and 
* Not® ad VeleresGlossas Verborum Jurisin Basilicia,’ in- 
serted in the third volume of the Thesaurus of Otto. Hut 
tho work by which he is best known is the * J unspriideulia 
Vclus ante-Jnstiuianea' (Lugd. Bat , 1717, and Lips., 17.37), 
which contains tho vcmains of the four books of tlie‘ Instiiu- 
lioncs'of Gaius, tlio ‘ Sentenliaj Retieptm * of Paulus, the 
twenty-nine ‘Tituli exCorpore Ulpiani,’ihe fVagiue’itsof the 
‘Codices Gregorianus et llermogeuiamis,’ tho * Mo.suicaruui 
et Ronianarum Legum Collatio,’ and some few oHior matters. 
Though this work has been superseded either altogether or 
in part, so far as regards the te.\t, by the ‘ Jus Civile aiile- 
J ustinianema,* &c., publislicd at Berlin in 1815, by the 
''Corpus Jur. Rom. anle-J ustinian.,' &c., Bonn, 1833 and 
1837, and by the various discoveries and labours of inoie 
recent juiisls, it is still very valuable for the learned notes 
of Schuljing and other scholars whi(4i accompany it. 

SCHULTZK, ERNST CONRAD FRlEDERIcfl, a 
young German poet, no less remarkable for tin' rnlhii>i:isni 
of his character, and for the peculiar application of his 
genius, than for his genius itself. He w’as born at Udlc, 
March 22ii(l, 1789, luid was so far from giving early indic.i- 
tioiis of a studious disposition, that while at school he was 
considered exceedingly negligent and vvavward, and im- 
patient of restraint or order. Neither did ho distinguish 
himself by diligence at the University of Ghltingcn, whither 
he proceeded in 1806 ; for though he gamed the notice and 
friendship of Professor Uouterwek, by ihe superiority of his 
college exercises, and by the talent displayed in llio poetical 
compositions he ventured to submit to his criticism, be hene- 
filud little by the public lectures he attended, even those on 
classical and modem literature. A year or two before going 
to the university lie had indulged in reading roniance.s of 
chivalry and legends of fairy fiction, of which he liad met 
with an ample stoic in an old library lo which he had access, 
and their intluence is plainly perceptible in his product ion.s. 
The first was a poem, composed by him while at GiJuin- 
geii, on the story of P&>che, m vvhicli lie .«ecnis to have jiro- 
posed to hiiiisclf AVieland as Ins model, and in which he 
caught the charming style and versification of that master. 

Had he prosecuted the career thus begun at the age of 
eighteen, ho would probably have become one of the most 
popular as well as the most gifted of (merman poets. Cir- 
cumstances however converted him intp a visionary enthu- 
siast. He conceived a deep attachment for an umiuble and 
accomplished girl, nanieil Ceciliu, the daughter of one of 
the professors; and her death, within a year or two after- 
wartls, left him inconsolable. He re>olvod to iiiniKM- 
taliso his passion and .her name and perfections: accord- 
ingly, with only an interval during which ho served as a 
volunteer in the war of 1813-14, he applied liiniselfto ilie 
composition of ‘ Cecilia/ a romantic poem in twenty cantos, 
completed by him in December. 1815, Unfortuniitely tho 
intensify of liis own feelings overpow'ered his jiiflgnieiil ; 
for the plan of tho work ia so complex, and so w iM ami ini- 
ptobable, that the fancy and genius displayed in it have 
been wasted upon a subject which scarcely any poetical 
power could invest with interest for the public. It is rich 
in striking scones and incidents, in beautiful details, in 
graceful imagery, in harmpiiious verjification; but it is 
wanting in that which fixes attention, and which is es- 
pecially required in a work of such length. It is i im- 
possible not to admire tho talent which it displays and it 
is equally impossible not to regret that it should have been 
so ill applied, , . 

His subsequent romautic poem, .* Die Bexauherte Rose, 
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fjr ' Encliuiitotl Tvosc,’ in Ihioc cantos, in regular ntiava Hma^ 
\\hich obuincil the prize o fie red by Uie publii»her» of the 
‘ Urania* fur the best production of the kind, and first pub- 
lished in that pocket' hook, I81S, is iBc pixuliiction by which 
he will continue to be known. It has already passed through 
sevoial editions, and may now be considered a standard w'ork 
of Its class in German literature. The poet himself however 
did not live to eiijov the honour it conferred upon his name; 
for after having been lung in a gnuUially declining stale, 
he died at Ins iiilherV bouse at Cello, June ‘i-2ud, 1817, llie 
victim of consumption, but also of morbid and overstrained 
feeling, and of a passion that ‘loved not wisely, but too 
Well.’ A collection of bis poems and literary remains was 
publi4icd by his friend and instructor Bouterwek, in 4 
\ols. Svo. 

SCIIUMLA. [SIlUML^.} 

SCUWAHACIl is a thriving manufacturing town of 
TJcivana, in the circle of Middle Friinconiu (formerly the 
circle of the Rczai), on both banks of tlie riicr of the same 
luiiue, w'hicli falls into the Rcgiiitz at Erlangen. It is a 
well built town surrounded with walls, with four gates, and 
1ms I French Protestant and ti Lutheran churches, 2 chapels,, 
a synagogue, an hos.pita\, a lunatic fusylura, a well •regu- 
lated liouae of correction, and a poor-house. There arc 
numerous manufactories, several of which were established 
by French refugees, who settled here in 1086, after the 
rijvocation of tile Edict ot Nantes. The principal are 
those of cotton and of needles. The latter produces 
e\ery week 4,000,000 common necdle.s, 100,000 English 
darning, packing, and other needles, and employs about 500 
W'oikmcn. There are also manufactures of gold and silver 
lace, gold and silver arlicle.s. slot-kings, tobact-o, p.‘nxjr„ 
bats, sealmg-wax, soap, and many others. The breweries 
aro <'.onsidei’ablc. Tbo’niimbcr of inhabitants is nearly 8000, 
who liave a profitable e.vporl trade in their own inanufac- 
tuies. 

It is probable that the Italic type, called Schwabach type, 
was invented in this town, which wms employed by the 
liiinfers at Mainz soon after J4S0. The Schwabach Articles 
lire the confession of faith of his party, ilmvvn up by Luther 
for the assembly of Oermaa, Protestant princes and cities, at 
Scbwubacb, in October, 1520, which the cities of southern 
Oernmny, adhoi^iug to the Swiss doctrine, w’ould not sub- 
MUibe, on account of the strongly c.xpresscd opinion of 
Luther of the real presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper, 
Thise ai tides, which were adopted by the confederates at 
ScbmalUalilen, wqj’e a chief obstacle to the union of the 
paitios of Luther and Zwingli. (Stein ; ITassel.) 

SCIIVVAR/, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, was born 
0<*l. 20, 1726, at Sonneiiburg, in the Prussian province of 
liriinflcnbiirg. He wms educated at the schools of Sonnen- 
biirg and Ciistrin till his twentieth year, when he entered 
llio University of Halle, wbero be obtained the friendship 
of Herman Fraiicke, who was a warm supporter of missionary 
labours. Schwarz and another student were appointed to 
learn the Tainul, in order to superintend the printing of a 
Pible in that lunguage, which however W'as not carried into 
effect; but the knowledge of the Tamul which Schwarz 
had ac«]uired induced Francko to projioso to him that he 
should go out to India as a missionary, Schwarz had 
been educated with a view to the Chrislmn ministry: his 
own religious impressions had early seconded the wishes of 
his father, and the proposal of Franekewas immediately 
.acceded (o. Having been ordained at Copenhagen, be em- 
barked at London, Jail. 21, 1750, and .in July arrived at 
Tratuiucbar, on the Coromandel Coast, tfie appointed sceno 
of his Jabours, and the seat of a Danish mission. 

Schwarz continued lo reside ehiclly at Tranquebar, and 
to labour w ith the Danish mission till 1766, when ho devoted 
liis services to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, to which the Daiiisli mission was soon afterwards 
transferred. He now look up his abode at Trichinopoly, 
whore he had founded a church and school in 1765, Here 
, he performed the duties of chaplain to the garrison, for 
, wdiich he received 100/. Ji year, a sum which he devoted 
.entirely to the service of the mis.sion, 

.iSchwttiz continued to reside for several years at Ti’ichi- 
nopely, occasionally visiting, otlier places, especially Tan- 
jore. Small congregations of Hindu converts gradually 
grow up under his caro, and in 177 7 another missionary was 
.sent from Tranquebar to assist biin. His visits to Taiijore 
now became more frequent, and be obtaincul the friemUhip 
of the raja Tulia Maha, who gave him leave to build a 


church in Taniovc. He proceeded with the work till his 
funds nerc exhausted, when he applied to the presidency of 
Madras for ashialaiice. In reply he was requested to pro- 
ceed inimedialely to the seat of government in order to re- 
ceive the appointtiicnt of ambassador, for the puipose of 
treating with Ilyder Ali for the continuance of peace, a 
task to which he was summoned by Hydcr liimself. * Do 
not send to me,’ said Hydcr, ‘any of your agents for 1 
do not trust their Words or treaties ; but if you wish mo 
to listen to your proposals, send to me the missionary of 
who^e oiiarac.ter I hear so much from every one: him 1 will 
receive and trust.’ Schwarz was startled by the novelty of 
the proposal, but after requesting timo«to consider of it, he 
accepted the offer. He proceeded to Scringapatani, and 
resided at the court of Hydcr for three mouths. His mission 
was entirely successful ; the terras of the. peace were sellled, 
and be then returned loTaiijoro. 

The peace however was of short continuance, and 
Schwarz complained that the British were guilty of the in- 
fraction. Hydcr invaded the Carnatic, and during the years 
1781, 1782, and 1783 the sufferings of the inhabit ants were 
dreadful; they tied to the towns for protect ioi v ; Taiijorc 
and Tiiclnnopoly wore crowded with starving mullitudes; 
at Tanjore especially numbers died in the streets of famiiio 
and disease, and the garrison itself was enfeebled by want, 
and dispirited by knowing Unit a powerful army was outside 
the wall^. There W'cro provisions in the' country, but the 
exactions both of the British ami the Raja bad destroyed 
the conftclonco of the cultivators, and they would not bung 
them to the fort. At length the Raja t-aid, ‘ We all have 
lost our credit. Lot us try whether the inhabitants will 
trust Mr. Schwarz.’ Schwarz was accordingly empowered 
to treat with llie cultivators. He sent out lei tors, in which 
be promised not only to pay for what was brought in, but 
for any bullock which might be taken by the enemy. In 
two or three days a thousand bullocks vunc obtained, and 
in a short time 80,000 kalams of grain. By tliis means the 
town was saved. 

In 1784 the East India government sent Schwarz on a 
mis.sion to Tippoo Saib, but the son of Ilyder would not 
receive him. Another church was built in the nci!*bbour- 
hood of Tanjore, which the inoroasc of his congrcgalioti bad 
rendered necessary; and in 1785 lie engaged in a scheme 
for the establishment of schools throughout the country for 
the purpose of teaching the natives the Engliili language, 
which was carried into effect at Tanjoio and other places; 
ami the good faith and good sense with which Schwarz 
conducted tlicni, no* deceitful methods' being used to biing 
over the pupils, who were chielly children of the upper 
classes, to tho doctrides of Christ, proved highly beneficial, 
not only from the instruction and moral principlos com- 
municated, but from the confidence and good feeling which 
were created in tho natives generally. 

In 1787 tho Raja of Tanjore lay at the point of death. 
He had adopted as his succe-^sor a boy yet in his minority, 
and now sent for bis friend Schwarz us the only person to 
whom he could with confidonce entrust him. * Ho is not 
roy spn. but-yours,’ said the dying Raja; ‘ into your hands 
I deliver him.’ Ameer Sing, brother ot Tulia Malm, 
was appointed regent and guardian; but he was dis- 
posed to be treacherous, aud he was supported by a strong 
Britisli party; so that it required att Scliwavz's ciiic and 
influence with the East India (kirapany to establish tlio 
young prince in the possession of his inheritance. Malm 
Sarbojoe, the raja, some years afterwards lnanlfo.^tC!d 
hU filial affection for his tutor and proicctor by elect- 
ing a monument to^his tnemory in the mission church 
at Tanjore, on which the Raja is represented as grnsping 
the hand of the dying saint, and receiving his bles-sjug. 
The monument is by Flaxmon. Tho success of Scbwaiz 
in the.- education of hi.s ptipil is shown by the terms 
in which Bishop Heber spoke of him (the Raja) in 
1826. Hcber Calls him ‘an extraordinary man,’ and 
says that ho quoted Fouveroy, Lavoisier, Linntcus, and 
Bnffon fluently, that he had formed an accurate judgment 
of the morifs of Shakspere, that ho wrote tolerable English 
poetry, and was * i^espccted by the English oflicers m tho 
neighbourhood as a real good judge of a horsC, and a cool, * 
bold, and deadly ^liyt . at a tiger.’ llolioc sums uji bw de- 
scription by remarking that ‘he Ipoked ..and talked like a 
favourable specimen of a French general officor.’ 

Sclmarz died February 13, 1708. Besides the monu- . 
meat already mentioned; which the Ruja sent a commission 
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to Flaxman to execute*, another by Bacon was sent out by 
. the Ka»t India Directors, and wus erected in St. Mary's 
church at Madras. ' 

For several years Schwarz’s labours in the conversion of 
the Hindus were apparently attended with; little success, 
wliich was not owing to persecution or opposition, but 
almost entirely to the peculiar mental character of the na- 
tives of India, cool, subtle, fond of argument, and slow to 
be convinctMl ; but the etfect of his preaching and the in- 
fluence of his’ virtuous and disinterested life were attended 
by a slow but . steady advance of the cause of Christianity. 
Congregations were formed in numerous villages, and 
prcucliers were established at Caddalore, Negapatam, and 
other towns, besides those at the earlier stations of IVan- i 
quebar, Triohinopoly, and Tanjoi*e< The memory of 
Schwarz is regarded with a feeling of veneration both by | 
Mohammedans and unconverted Hindus, as well as by the 
Christian converts. Bishop Heber says of him, that *he 
was one of the most active and fearless, as he was one of the 
most successful TuissiunaricB who nave appeared since the 
A|)Ostle.?. To say that ho was disinterested in i-cgard of 
money is nothing; he was perfectly careless of power, and 
renown never seemed to affect him, even so far as to induce 
an outward show of humility. His temper was perfectly 
simple, open, and cheerful, and in his political negotiations 
(employments which he never sought, but which fell in his 
way) he iiover pretended to impartiality, but acted as the 
avowed though certainly the successful and judicious agent 
of llus orphan prince committed to his care.’ 

{(JaHonj of Portraits; lleher's Journey through the 
Upper Provinces of India. ) 

sen WARZI5URG is a Gorman principality consisting 
of two considerable portions detached from each other, of 
which the southernmost is called the Upper County and the 
nm thornmost the Low^er County. The upper County lies on 
the norih side of the Thuringer Wald, between and 

N. lal., and between .10“ 50^ and 11® ‘iO' E. long. 
It is homuled by the Prussian territory and the Saxon 
luchies and is traversed by the rivers Gera, Saale, Urn, 
and Schwarze. The Diwcr County lies between 61® J3' 
and 51® 26'' N. lat., ami between 10® 30' and 10® 17' E. 
long. It is almost surrounded by the Prussian territo- 
rie.s, but on the soulh-west it borders oil Gotha, and on the 
south-east on Weimar. It is watered by the rivers Wippor 
and llolbo. The tolal area of the two counties is 745 
square miles, and thu number of inhabitants is 112,000. 
who V. ith the princes, arc. of the Prolestnnt religion, ex- 
c(q)ting about 360 Roman Catholics and 2U0 Jews. The 
surface of the country is diversitled with mountains, \alleys, 
and pliiiiis, and is on the wliole fertile. The Lower County 
is however more productive than the Uptier, which is tra- 
vel sed by a part of the Thuringer Wald. In the I.«wcr 
County is the KytVhuuseiv 1468 feel high, and the liain- 
h ite, a wooded inuiuitain-chain which begins at the river 
Unstrult and extends eight leagues to the we.st. The 
natural productiun.s are corn, fruit) potatoes, llax, and pulse, 
riio forests furnish timber for every purpose, and abound 
in game. The mineral productions are silver, copper, iron, 
lead, vitriol, sulphur, alum, .saltpetre, salt, marble, alabas- 
ter. ficcstono, slaliB, potfers’-elay. porcelaiu-clay, and lime. 
The inhabitants have most of tlie usual domestic animah. 
Oxen and swine are numerous, and of late years the breed- 
ing of siieep has been much atf ended to* 

The family of the princes of Sehwarzburg is very antient, 
and is mentioned in the earliest period of iiie middle ages. 
It is novv divided into two branches, Rudolstadt andSon- 
derbausen, each of which has a part both of the Upper and 
the Lower County. 

ScmVAUZUURG RuDOLSTApT lias a teiTitoryof 400 square 
miles in extent, wdth CO, 000 inhabitants, and a revenue of 
180,000 dollars. In the Upper County the prince has the 
lordship of Rudolstadt, including the capital, a well-built 
town in a valley oh the Saale, the residence of the nrince 
and the seat.of government. Within the wulls is Ludwigs- 
burg, tho prince’s palace, which contains some considembie 
sciontiilc collections. There aro in Rudolstadt tWo churches, 
a gymnasium, a theulogicol seminary, an^4l00 inhabitants, 
who manufacture sonle cloth and llannel, and carry on a 
little trade. In the Lower County the prince of Rudolstadt 
possenses the lordship of Frankenhauscu, tlie icapitul nf 
which, of the same name, siluatod on an arm of the Wip- 
per, has two churches" within the walls, and two - without, a 
palace, a Latin high school, and 4700 inhabitants. 
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ScHWAlUBiTRa-SoNDERiTAUsKM luis a torriiory of 345 
square miles in exjput. and 52,0()0 inhubiunis. hi iho 
Lower County,- the princo has the luid.hip of Soudui- 
hausen, with the capital of tho same name, which situiiU’d 
in a pleasant valley on the Wipper. The palace, situated on 
aiv eminence, contains a good cabinet of iiatuial hisiorw 
Iho town has a theatre, a gymnasium, an orphan aMluiii’ 
an hospital, and other public institutions. The ))opul:it'ion is 
4000. In -tho Upper County, the piinco has the IomLIui) 
of Armsladt. This town has also, a palaco of Ihr- piin.'e, a 
gymnasium, 4 churches (of which lliiit of the Viigm Mary is 
a valuhhlc monument of the antient German st>le), 2 hos- 
pitals, and 5000 iiihabitanlis, who have some trade in timber 
and corn, and considerable breweries. The public revenue 
amounts to 325,000 liorins. Both provinces belong io iho 
German confederation; they have, with Oldenburg and An- 
balt, the lificenih place in the select council, and in the full 
council one vote each. The contingent of Sunderhaubcn to 
Uio army of the Confedevalimi is 451 men, and that uf 
Rudolstadt 539 men; they form part of the rose ivc division 
^ach contributes 200 liorins anmiaUylo the chancci j of ilu; 
XIouredcration. Rudolstadt has had ever since 181 a repre- 
sentative constitution with an assembly of the stales, con 
sUtmgof 18 deputies. The prince of »S. Sondei hausen u 
not limited by a constitution, that which was proposed in 
1831 having been lejected by the Upper Countv. 

SCHWARZENBERG is a lordship in Middle Franconia 
(late the circle of the Hezat). in (he kingdom of Bavaria, 
from which the princes of Schvvarzenbcrg take their title. 
ThU illustrious family is one of the most antient of the nolile 
houses of Franconia, and has tho sumo origin as that of Iho 
counts of Seinsbeim. Erkinger von Sein^heim purchased, 
in 1420, the county of Schwarzenberg, of which he assunud 
the name and title. He died in 1427. and his family was 
divided into the two houses of Schwarzenberg and ficiiis- 
heim. Adolphus von Schwarzenberg was raised, in 
•by the emperor Rudolf II., to the dignity of count of 
the empire, as a reward for his bravery in the w'ars wiili tlie 
Turks, lli.s grandson John Adolphus was raised by l.eo- 
pold I., in 1070, to the rank of prince of the empire, and 
the county to that of a piincipalUy. In 1098 this family 
obtained by iubcritancc tho landgraviale of Klottau, m 
Swabia, and in 1723 Princo Adam FraiicLs was elevated to 
the rank of Dukeof Krumau in HohtMnia. By an imperial 
diploma of December 8, 1740, the princely dignity wa*> ex 
tended to all the male and female descendants of the f.miily. 
Ill 1806 the principality of Schwarzenberg and the land 
gravuile of Klettuu were mediatised, and the laller was hoid 
in 1813 to Baden. The present possessions of the family, 
which is of the Roman Catholic religion, are the county or 
principality of Schwarzenberg, 105 square miles in exicnt. 
with 10,000 inhabitants; in iSwabia it pos.scsscs ilie coiiiiiy 
of Illereichcn and Kellnitinz; and .several loid^hi;'S-, .hi 
square miles, with 3500 inhabilant.s under Bavaria, WiirltMU' 
berg, and Buden. The other possessions arc in the A iisli laii 
dominions : 1, tho duchy of ICniuiau, in Bohemia^ contains 

45.000 inhabitants, and 330 square miles ; 2, lb« lordship of 
Muran, in Styria, 21 square miles, and 2U00 iiihabiianls ; 3, 
sixteen lordships in lluiigai 7 , 440 square miles, wnh 05,ii(io 
inhabilants. These possessions are now divided bi:i\u'Cfi 
tw'o families: Iho first has the estates in Franconia and 
Swabia, and the duchy of Krumau and 20 lurcFInps in 
Austria, with a revenue of 000,000 florins; the otliei* has 
the remaining possessions, with a revenue of lOU.OOo llirins. 

SCHWARZ WALD. [Germany] 

SCHWARZ WALD, one of ilie four circles of tho kijig- 
dom of Wiirieraberg, derives its Tiaine from the principal 
range of mountains, the Schwarz wald, or If lack Fiiiost. 
It is situated between 47® 55' and 4S® 55' N. lat , and be- 
tween 8® 15' and 9® 15' E. long., and n. boir* led on the 
north by Baden, on the north-east by the 'v.uelc of iho 
Ncckar, on the cast by tho ciicle of ihe Danube and by 
Iloherizgliern, and on tho .south- ca.st, south, and west by the 
grand-duchy of Baden. Its area is 1840 .square miles, with 

425.000 inhabitants, of whom nearly three fourths are' Fro- 
icstanls, one-fourth Roman Catholics, and 1000 Jews. Tlu? 
face of the country is mountainous and woody. The Jf.'iu k 
Forest covers all tho we.siern part, and many oftVei-> bom it 
run into the interior, and on tlie cast the Alb cxicmL os I’ar 
as Siilz. ' The soil is much more stony ond tbe ciimato 
more 'ungoiiial limn in the circle of ilio Nccliiir. li is 
th^'cforo more calculated for pahturage tlian lor nj;ricul- 
ture, mid does not grow suflicieiit corn for the inhobiiants. 
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aMOiolaut, Viax i?» a cliii-f piotUn t of ibo circli; ; l»ul its mo^t 
Milviablt* aitidos iwo lit* liinljcr from iTie t:XftMisi\e forests 
and Ilio fuic breed of ciiHlc, of both of wiiicli quanti- 

lies are oxpoiletl. Game and fish abound, and the mineral 
UingiloMi yields iron, some salt, fine marble, and uUibuster. 
Though Ibis nirle is inferioi* ill its natural productions to 
that of the Neikar. it far excels it in manufacturing 
iudublry. There me not, it is true, any manufactories on a 
great scale ; but the country-people spin yarn, ibreud. and 
worsled, and manufacture ticking, worsted stockings, 
caps, and muslin. This circle is the seat of the woollon 
iiianiifacUircs. The tanneries are extensive. There are 
many paper and oil mills. The inhabitants prepare pot- 
ashes, pitch, tar, and lampblack ; iliey make wooden 
clocks and various wcodou ware*. There me great ir<in- 
Moiks mid some glasshouses. Tlie trade is cliielly letail. 
The exports are limber, eatlle.ymu, and some manufactures, 
till the whole, the town of K.alw has more trade than tiny 
Ollier place iiitbUcircle. The cii ole is divided into seventeen 
baiUiwicks. [Calw; RkutliN«k.v ; Tuiiixckn] Rolhen-^ 
biKg. on the Neckar, with the old town or suliuib of Chin- 
gen, has Good iuhabituuth ; it is the sec of the lluriian Catho- 
lic hibhujuic of the kingdom. The town has hioad streets 
und a Spacious nuuket-place ; among the public buildings 
are a handsome tow'n-hou''e, (i Roman Catholic tduirchcs, 
mid several disNolved monasteries. 

SCllWATZ is a largo and luindsomo market-town in 
Tyrol, on tlie right hank of the Jnii, in N. lat. and 

1 1® 40' E. long. This town was founded in aniicnt times, 
and owed its prosperity to the very ricdi silver, iron, and 
copper ininc.s in itt neighbourhood: tiieso have however 
become much less productive. On the Ifllh of May, 18i)9, 
it was taken by the bavarian troops under the coui- 
mmid of Maislial Wiede, and set on the: on that occa- 
sion 3G0 houses, two churches, two bospitaU, and 4o barn:» 
were consumed. It has been partly rebuilt, and, according 
to Ha.ssel (in 1S19), handsomer than befiro; but Blumcn- 
hach, in 18.30, and the * Austrian National Euc) clo)>ediu,' 
183S, say that it has never recovered since 1809, and that 
the population, which before that liino was 80(5(1, i.s now only 
.3000. It has a handsome parish church, yvhich escaped 
the drc. as did also the Franciscan convent, in which there 
is a philo.sophical seminary of that order. The inhabitants 
derive liieir subsistence from the manufacture of cotton- 
yarn, stockings, cutlery, wire, and tobacco, of wliich there 
is a large manufactory belonging to the government. There 
are likewise one manufactoiy of smalt and one of verdi- 
gris. Many of the people find employment in the neigh- 
bouring silver and copper mines. 

SCHWEIUNITZ, the capital of the principality of the 
same name, is situated in 50** 17' N. lat. and 16'\30'E. 
long., on the left bank of the Weistritz, in one of tlie most 
beautiful parts of Silesia. It was formerly one of the 
strongest fortresses in the Prussian inonarohy, and sustained 
several memorable sieges in the Thirty Years’ War, It wus 
very much strengthened by Frederic II., was talieir in 1767 
by the Austrians, in 1769 by the Prussians, in 1781 by the 
Alls! ruins, and afterwards recovered by the PrUssiaiLs, in 
whose bauds it remained till, after a wretched defence from 
the ICtb of January to the ICtli of Febrnary, 1807, it fell 
into the hands of the French, who blew up the greater part 
of iho fortifications, which have not since been restoicd. 
The internal wwks however remain. Among the public 
buildings arc tw'o Roman Catholic churches, one of which 
is :iZ7 feet high; two Lutheran churches, a convent of Ur- 
suline nuns, an hospital, a poor-house, and an orplian 
usyhira. There arc in the town a Protestant gymnasium, 
a Protestant elementary school, a girls' school in the 
convent of the Ursulino - nuns, and numerous private 
schools. Tho manufactures are woollen, linen, leather, 
starch, gloves, hata, silk, ribbon, and paper. The inhabitants 
liave also three breweries, twenty-five dbuillcries, five 
vinegar manufactories, eight dye-houses, and lwen(y-two 
tanneries. TIw corn, cattle, ana wool fairs are very much 
fi-equentcd* Not far from the town are copper- works. The 
population is 947G, beswles ihcgarrisou. 

SCIIWEITZ. tSwirzhRLAND-j 
SC H WERl'N, the capital of the grand-duchy of Mecklcn- 
burg Schwei-in, is situated in 53 "^ 45' N. lat. and 11® ,30' E, 
lung., on tho west side of tho lake of Schwerin. The 
lernal appearance of tile town is very striking ; tho palace, 
tho cathedral, the theatre, and some other fine buildings, 


and ihe gicnt length of the town, give it a' loidc of im- 
portance with which the interior by nu means corresponds. 
The city is neltber regular nor bandsctinc, but the streets in 
the new town are straight and broad ; those ih the' old to\yn 
and the suburb, though tho latter is of recent origin, are lor 
ilio most part crooked and narrow. There are however 
some hundrome public buildings: 1, the grahd-ducal 
palace, situated on arf island in the lake, is fortified; and 
communicates with the town by a drawbridge; the interior 
is filled up in an antiquated stylo, but contains a fine pic- 
tiiro-galleiy =fend a museutn ; 2. a largo building, said to be 
the finest motlern cvhficb in Mecklenburg, for the public 
otHcos; it was commenced in 1825 and finished in 1836; 
3. the theatre; 4, tho cathedral, an old Goibic edifice 
30,5 feet in longlh, 135 in breadth, and of coiiKidorable 
height; fl, tho town-bouse. Hesidcs the cathedral, I hero 
are two other Lutheran churches, a Roman Catholic church, 
ai\d likewise a synagogue. There are a gymnasium, a vete- 
rinary school with a i*epiarUablc collection of anatmnical 
preparations, a lunatic asylum, a Bible Society ; many di^il- 
leries and vinegar manufactoric.saiid some man n factories of 
cloth, pottery, and tobacco; they arc not huaevei* c)f much 
importance. The number of inbabitant.s is about 1.3,0(50. of 
whom a considerable proportion are of the poorer clas'i. fur 
whom there arc several well-euda\ved charitable iiislilu- 
tioiis. 

SCHTVYZ, one of the cantons of the Swi?p confedera- 
tion, whicdi h.m given its name to all Switzerland, callL'd 
‘Schweiz* in German. The canton called Srhwv^ is the 
weiilihiost and most populous of flic three WaldsI -it len. or 
forest cantons (Uri and Gtderwaldcn are the other two), 
which wore tlie first to assert their independence, in .Tiiniiai y, 
1308, and to form a confederacy, which vcpul-ed the force 
of the house of Austria .at Morgarten; the iw'W of tliosc 
cantons became known by the name of Scbwvzein or 
ScbweizcM'n, which name continued to be applicil to the 
Confederation in geutMul after it was onbir!red by the suc- 
cessive junction of other cantons: and lastly, the whole 
country formerly known in the Roman limes by the nanmof 
Helvetia has boon called Schweiz or Scliweizerlaiid. The 
early hi.story of the canton of Schwyz is given under Swn- 
ZERLAND. 

Tho canton of Rchwyz lies on the west side of the high 
Alps of Olarus, of which tho Glarni-cb, !>000 fool high, is 
tho loftiest summit. It consists of several long viillevs be- 
tw^een lower offsets of the Alps, the summits of wliicb nro 
from 4000 to GOOO feet high, and of a plateau or table-land 
ill ,tbe Centro of the canton. Tlie principal vallevs are the 
Wiigai Thai in the north, the Slid Thai in ibe middle, ami 
the Muot.a Thai in the south. The waters of the noithtru 
part of the canton of Schwyz run in a north direction 
into the lake of Zurich ; those of the central part How nort h- 
west by llio river Sihl into the Liuimat; and tboso of the 
southern part run soutlnvards into the Waldsilitren lake. 
IJe-sides bordering on those two lakes, the canton cmb.;v’c-4 
within its territory the southern part of the lake of Zu?, and 
it also entirely cnclo es tho stnall lake of Lowerz, which i.^ 
about two miles long and one mile wide, and the waters of 
which have an outlet southward into the Waldrdiitten Neb. 
Tho small island of Schw'anau. on which are tho ruin.s of .a 
feudal castle, rises in the middle of the lake. Norlh-west 
of the lake of Lower*, and between it and the lako of Zug, 
is the valley of Goldau. between. Mount Rigi and Ibe Ros.s- 
berg. On the 2nd of September, 1806, an enormous frag- 
ment of the Rossberg detached itself from ilio mountain, 
and rolled down iqlo the valley, which it cotCred, destroying 
the villages of Goldau, Ruthen, and Busingen. One hun- 
dred and ten houses, four hundred and fifty-.severi persons, 
and tw6 hundred and five head of Jiorned cattle were buried 
under the ruins. Mostof thecaltle which w'ore out m the fields 
ran away iu time, and llocka of bn*d$ llqd across the valley 
to the Rigi previous to the fall. The loss of property, in- 
cluding the land, wbi 9 h was very fertijc, espeoially in jias- 
f ure, has been v.alucd at two millions of, francs, Tho conn 
try atiU exhibits ail the marks of this destruction, 

Tiie canton of Schwya is bounded on the east by tho 
canton of Glarus; norvh-e.q;?t by Si Galt, from which it is 
separated by the river Llhth; , north by tho lake of Zi'n ich ; 
west by Zug, ftiom which- it is separated by the ridge of 
Morgarten and by thh.,Rossbcrg ; south- west by Luzern, the 
group of the Rigi lytttg on the borders of the two cantons'^ 
south partly by the Waldstatten lake, which separates it 
from Unterwolden, and partly by tho canton of Uri, an offset 
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of Ibe Alps ciilUid the Ro-sslock, fioni GOOO to 7000 feol 
IbrinirifT ilie Imnmlary. Tlio area of ^lie canton of S(‘bw}z, 
according to Meyor of Knonau; b 36t) Ktuare rniies; but 
according to Gimmud {Description do la Suisse, 183!)) only 
279 sqiuire inilea. The population, whicfi was about SO.Ooo 
at iho bcgitining of the proi^eut century, is now 40,fid0. It 
is the ihiokost peopled and most ferule of tho moutilam 
cantons, with the oxccplion of ApponsscU. None of the 
mountains of Schwy* being covered with perpetual bnow, 
the cold is no,t'$o severe as in the qlher Alpine valleys, and 
the cbtile are able to feed in sumtiicr as- far as the summits. 
The honied cattle amount to 15,000 head in winter, and 
about 20,000 in sutiiracr; the number of sheep is about 
0000; and tliere are, also largo hcids of |)ig.4, mostly in the 
March, ^ and of goats. Jn tno district of Einsiedeln the 
breeding of horses i.s attended to, and tho monastery has a 
stud for I he purpose. A considerable quantity of cheese 
and butter is made. Corn is only paitially cultivated; 
potatoes are a common article of food. Flax and hemp are 
produced iu several distiicts. Artificial gras's is sowm in 
some places. 'There are vineyards near the borders of the 
lake of Zurich, but cider is tho common drink of the people. 
Kiischwiisser is distilled, though not iu a great quantity. 
The forests form a considerable source of wealth. The canton 
rxporls butter, chcose, timber, and wood for fuel, cattle to 
the amount of about 1,200,000 francs yearly (the greater 
part of w Inch goes to Italy), lior.ses, sheep, and pigs. It im- 
ports corn, wine, brandy, salt, coifee (which is become an 
article of general use), sugar, and manufactures of various 
sorts. The uianufoctures of tho canton consist chielly of 
linens, ]iolash, soaj), walnut’Oil, wax candle-^, tobacco, and 
giinpo\\(b*r. There aro also some breweries, and many saw- 
mills, and lime and brick kilns. 

The people of fcichwyz are remarkable for their square 
athletic foims and muscular strength; tho complexion is 
generally fair ; the females, though they cannot be called 
generally batulsouio, look healthy; many persons attain a 
very great age. Tho peasantry live chielly on bread, ])Ota- 
toeVniilk, and cotfeo; they oat meat oiily on liolidays. 

of the houses aro built of wood and covered with 
tiles, and are wanned by stoves. The canton contain.s .six 
towns, tw'cnty-.six villages forming parishes, and fifL}-cight 
liamlets. The whole number of houses is about 5000. 

There are elementary schools in The various cotnuiuncs, 
but they arc under no uniform syfetem, and (hero is no 
coinpuhuiry attendance of the children. Tho school ma.« tors 
arc nii'-’Crably paid, and aro obliged to follow other oceupa- 
t.wus. There is a college or gymnasium in tho town of 
Schw'YZ, under the direction of tho Jesuit.s, and a clerical 
scuiiimry at Einsiedeln. There is also at Einsiedeln a deaf 
and dumb school. 

Nutwiih.-tanding the little encouragement given to edu- 
cation, the canton of SiTiw’yz has produced several learned 
men, such as tho historians Ulrich Wagner and Albert 
von Bonslelten, in the fificcnth and sixteenth centurie.s; 
Paracelsus, who died in 1541 ; the naturalist Kalin; Tho- 
mas Fassbiiid, who died in 1824, and wrote a history of the 
canton ; the poet Zay, who has written a description of the 
calastropbo of Goldau ; the painters Af dor Manor, Ab 
iberg, Ospenlhalor, Steiner, and Triner; F. Schmid, a 
paimor of panoramas; the sculptors Iledlinger and Boden- 
inuller; and Baimuiun, who makes topographic maps m 
relief, after Iho manner of General Pfylter of Luzern. 

The language of the people of Sehwyz is a Swiss-German 
dialect, wTiich differs little from that of Zurich ; it is full of 
guttural sounds, and tho pccmlc accentuate the words 
strongly. 'The population of Sehwyz* as well as of the 
neighhouiing mountain cantons, is probably formed from 
an atlriiixture of Teutonic or/German colonists with the 
m-iginal Holvotians, who esca;|^d in these remote parts both 
from tho Roman conquests iind the iiTUptiona of tho 
Alernantii who ravaged Hortheirn, Switzerland at the fall 
of the Western Empire. 

SenwYZ, the capital of tho canton, is situated atihe junction 
of ( 4)0 valley of Muuta w ith two other valleys, one of which 
runs soutliwards to Brunnen on the shore of the Wald- 
siiitieu Lake, and the other westward towards tho little take 
of Loworz. Sehwyz is not rj^uitO three miles distant from the 
Waldstaiien Lake. The curiously sliaped mountain called 
Myihen, nearly 6000 feet high, rises imraedlaiely north- 
east oE the town, and seems to threaten to overW[helm it by 
its fail, Tlie country around Sehwyz is beautiful and vqry 
fortilej and the scenery is splendid. Schw'vz is an open 


town : it has Iw'o g 9 od streets, a large niu u\', vcvv ljr.:vl- 
some cbundi, dedicated to St. Miirtin, wlucli li otnl (he 
finest ill Swii^cilai'jl, two or three coincnis, a I.-mU 

by the Jesuits, a town bouse, u repository of the 
an hospital, which servos also as a])ria.jii. alihrai) lu h 
(o the town, wliu*h is vU?h in works rcdative to tl)o lii-L>;y 
of Iho country, a cabinet of medals btdongiiig to il.i- fainilv 
of Iledlinger, several irood inns, and about dOOO inhalut.uii ‘.. 
In tho biiryiug-ground annexed to the parish churcb i^ i),(i 
monument of Aloys Reding, who fought bravely for iIik 
independence of his country against lhe‘ French in* K'^s-yy. 
Zchukke, a contemporary writer, has given an alhrtiuir 
narrative of that memorabjo btrugglc in bis ‘ Gescliichie 
vom Karajif und Untorgaiig der Schwcizerisidien Beig iind 
Wald Kantonc.* Tho family of Keding, one uf ilie'piiu- 
cipal of Sr.liAvyz. has an historical repuiation, soveral of ii-i 
members having (h.*ilingiii.‘»hed theni'-ehes at various tinier 
either in the wars of Switzerland or in foicign Muvjfe. 
The parisii chuicli* rontains the rich banner given by Pope 
Julius II. to the Swiss troops which ho had taken uib> hi.i 
pay in the war of the Holy League. An old MS. chronicle 
of Scinv\z montions that colonies from Denmark und East 
Frie.slaud came at a remote epoch, the date of which h.iv- 
cver is not ascertained, to settle near the shercs of the 
Waldstiitlcn See. One of these colonies, the legend says, 
was led by two brothers called Tsehey and Schwyfer, who 
quarrelled about some ariaugemeiits conctM'uing their new 
settlement, when Schwyter, having killed ids brother, re- 
mained solo leader, and gave lus name to the eountry. 
Traditions of a Dani.sli or Scandinavian origin are -id-o 
retained by the monntuineers of tlio O'ner Hasii in the 
Bernese Alps, The tow n of Kinsiedeln, silualed about 10 
miles north of Schw\ z, is a thriving place, w ilh a good \k\\ cd 
btiect, numerous .shops, lun.s, and pllblic-hou^cs, and alioid 
2500 inhabitants. Tho prosperity of Einsiedtdn is owing to 
its celebrated sanctuary in the church of the abbey, which 
attracts a number of pilgrims every year. The Beiicdso- 
tino abbey of Einsiedeln was iounded in the tcntli ce;itiir\, 
and is very rich both in land and other capital. TJie abbot 
is, for spiritual matter.s, under the immediate juriMliction of 
the pope. Tho m()na.stery, which is outside of the town, is a 
square building three stories high, and 476 feet long and 
414 wide, with spacious gardens and numerous offices and 
outhouses. The church has several fine altais, besides the 
chapel or sanctuary, which contains the image of the Virgin 
whu'h is the object of tho pilgrinnigc. The treasures he* 
longing to it were plundered by the French iu 17‘»8, hui 
have been since replaced in part. The library of the mo- 
nastery contains 26,000 volumes, .It is calculated that no 
less than 150,000 pilgrims repair to Einsiedeln every \ear. 

Gersau, a small town on the bhoro of the Waldrilallcn See, 
was formeily a distinct republic, Iho smallest in Europi', 
with a population of about 1300 inhabitants, but it is now 
united to llio canton uf Sch\v\z. The people are iiidusfriou.i 
and thriving: they have manufactories of silks, haihcr, 
and potHbh, and they carry on a considerable trade with 
other parts of Switzerland and with fureigw countries. 

Lachen, the head lo\yn of the district of the M.noh, on 
tho south shore of tho lako of Zurich* 16 miles north ca>t ol 
Sehwyz, has a handsome church, a lown-lmuse, .sonu} ir. ii 
forges, sevex*al mills, and about 1500 inhabitants, c 

pretty little town ac the south oxtreraity of the labo of Zo 
has a good parish church, a library in the Cajiuoliin (vm- 
vent, and about Idou inhabitants. 

Tho canton of Sehwyz is divided into seven districts: -* 
1, Sehwyz Proper, which is by far the largest, and cnmniis 
nearly ono-half of the whole population of tho canton. 2. 
Einsiedeln. 3, Gersau. 4, The March. .5, Kiis-iuicli'. o. 
Wulrau, 7, PHiffikon. Foriiu‘rly the disfr.cf of Srhwyx 
Proper, or *alte hindschaft,* was sovereign of the reM, the 
other districts lioving no voice iiv Iho landsgcmoindo, or 
logislativc assembly of the canton, although they had their 
own respective assemblies and councils and mugistrntc;, 
subordmato however to the canional authorities of old 
Sehwyz. In 1833 a new consfhution as framed opon t/io 
basis of political equality. All tho citizem of the c./otou 
who have completed tlfcir eighteenth year, and who are 
neiUier bankrupts nor under a sentence of degraduiion, are 
members of the laudsgerncinde, or general aHscmblv. winch 
moots every other year, in the month of May, iu the valley of 
Rothenthurm, or ofiencr if required. The landsgemeitul i 
ap)x>ints tho landammati, or president of the canton, the 
stattliaher or lieuterian t| and tho treasurer; it .sanclionb or 
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rejects Ibo pi*ojecU of biw or bills wbich aro laid before it 
by the great council, as wejl as Ircatie's uiili other Elates, 
gives instructions to the deputies sent jny the canton to the 
federal tliet, and it examines ibo financial tfbeounts or can* 
tonal budget. The voles are taken by allow of hands, and 
a simple majority decides. 

The great council consists of 1 08 . members, whb are 
elected by the vaiious districts in proportion to their respec- 
tive population for the term of six years. It pubTUbes the 
laws which have passed the iandsgemeindc, prepares the 
projects of luw to be laid before the Uitt^, it names tlie two 
deputies to the federal diet, the members of the . executive 
commission, which consiitiitos the administration of the 
country, and Avho arc app^^inted for four years, and the var 
rious officers of the cantonal administration; it votes the 
animal budget of the canton, audits the accounts of the 
rovcuuc and expenditure, and issues ordinances for the 
iniiintenance of good order and' security of.tbe coutitvj\ 

The cantonal council or executive consists of 36 lUeniberE^ 
including those of the executive commission. It meets four 
times a year under the presidence of llie latidammah. 

The cantonal tribunal, or supreme court of justice, con- 
sists of Umembovs, besides supplementary ones, named by 
the various districts for the term of six years. In criminal 
trials of capital cases, fourteen more members are added to 
the ordinoi’y ones, being choscu by the great ‘ council from 
among. its own members. In every district there arc dis- 
trict councils, with their respective landamman. stattlialter, 
treahurer, and other officers fur the district, besides distiict 
tribunals. 

The yearly revenues of the canton amount to between 
26,000 and 30,000 tlorins (the tloriu is worth about \s. IQd^ 
Knglish), two'thirds of which are derived from the sale of.«olt, 
which is a government monopoly. The only regular f»rco 
consists of fifteen gendarmes, but every citizen from 19 to 
50 years of ago belongs to the militia. The canton is bound 
to furnish COO men to the federal army when required, and 
IIS many as a reserve. Every commune dias a society of 
ri demon, and meetings for firing at the target. There is 
also a Society of Public Utility and a Musical Society. 

In the canton of Scbwyz, ns well as in the other small 
democracies of Switzerland, the number of persons who 
form part of the administration is disproportionately great ; 
there is a multiplicity of councils and authorities of every 
sort, and yet it is complained that busines.s docs not pro- 
ceed the better or quicker for this profusion of offices. It 
ought to be observed however that the public officers either 
receive very small salaries or are altogether unpaid. 

The courts of justice are said to be not sufficiently inde- 
pendent and impartial. The older and wealthier families 
and the tdergy exorcise considerable intlueuce. The popula- 
lion is zealously Roman Catholic, exclusive and intolerant 
Popular education is neglected. There is no administrative 
system fur tiie relief of the destitute, who are in considerable 
numbers ; but a communal fund in some places, and private 
charity in others, supply their wants. The roads are in an 
indtlTct'ent state of repair. In 1835 there was not a single 
insurance-office in the canton, although the danger from 
lire is very great, owing to the houses being chiefly of wood ; 
but there were three savingif-^banks, oneatScbwyz and two 
at Kinsiedeln. Theresas no bouse of correction in ibewbolo 
canton, and culprits are said to have been soraetimes con- 
demned to deatn as the shortest way of getting rid of them. 
Olhors were banished from the canton fur life. Thefo .was 
no code, properly speaking, but a collection of decrees of 
the laiKlsgemcimlo and of the great councir during the 
last four centuries, which is called the landbuch. Whip- 
ping andyirons were still in use in 1835, in Order to extort 
confession from the accused, (^rcsohe, pictionnaire Qi> 
^fraphique de la ^Sui^se.) 

The men of Seb^yz fire 'generally frank, obeerful, good^ 
nalurcd, and loyal, fbiidly aUached to their eountry, aiid 
extremely jealous of their Oan tonal indepeudehce;^ Among'^ 
the Swiss cantons, Schwyis one of those wtftclrdiaB sli^vn' 
the lea^t federal spirit at TedeyaV sympathies. ‘ Tlie ^detpo^ ; 
erotic feeling of th<f\ people of Schwyz, as well as bf the* 
other forest catitons7is of kiliffbrfenr nature from that of' 
the democrotie patty in the towns or larger cantons 
latter bb^ng active, restless, meddUn*g,‘and iiiclihied tq^en* 
large 'Sphere of its inlltience, whil^ thO democracy of ^e. 
forest canions slationary and selfsatMcd, andthbug^in^' 
tuleranf and ttninfQtmod,yct uneli^oachiog and unohuUSt^e, 
but at the same time extremely Jealoits of all ' intrusibh 


from abriOad The groat dread of these sniall can- 

tons is ihfit of losing , their separate existence ok indepen- 
denCahd bovorelghsfatesvand being merged ipto pno huge • 
republic «th the rest of SwiUefiand, a pTpj^.j\lpiig enter- 
latned the democrats of %hh '*^**8®*^ 

cantons. TJje peoplb'ltf' the foi^t oantons tOi^r the very 
idba of ccntfalixaifdb/ ifrhieh, }>y 

republican forms, tb^ feiShsider nS mbtamohnl to servitude. 
At ilie time qf the French th'vasibh 'In i 79^, they, stub- 
bomly refused to bb irtcovpb^ted with the rest of Switzer- 
land into a i^puhlicprie analhdtf^ the,tticn of Sohwyz,.. 
led .by Aloys resistbd andihpolled^tlJe'invadeft^ 

a time ; ai>d their -doUnli'yiMeh'^b/ Uhteft^^ 
themsclvoa to be 8taughfered;^J{;pihbi*ihianYdh'^^^^^^ the 
overbearing dicl-ate. Sdtl mpn *,rjeci^lilyv'whi^ the town 
cantons proclaimed, in 1 830*31 pfincipio of eliual poli- 
tical rights, ihifpeople'bf the forat cantoititf;^ puspected that 
there was some analogy beiWeri'th^^ and the revolutionary 
spirit of 1798; and that the ' system of bontralisaiion and 
unity of administration, which thejrdetest; was atj’ Ihd bdl- 
toin of the movement. If this Was liberty ,. }% was not their 
liberty. Thoy therefore Itdpt aloof, 'and showed a stern 
front of opposition to all attempts at fiinovation' in tho 
fodcral pact. They exhibited the reniatlkable phenomenon, 
worthy of the attention df thosb who tdbk beyond names 
and outward forms in social ilisti tut ions, of the oldest and 
freest democracies of Europe ranging themselves on tlic 
samo side with the partisans of the old aristocracy of tho 
towns against the irnpuho of modin'n dernocrucy, winch with 
its organised masses lind military-like discipline, hurries on 
all queslions towards an abrupt soUitjon by numerical ma* 
jority and physical force.* (Hiiioiy of Stritzerland, by A. 
Vieusseux, published by the * Society for the Dilfusionof 
Useful Knowledge/ p. 277.) 

Tho above sketch of the social and political state of 
Schwyz applies in great measure to the other mountain 
cantons of Switzerland, but more ospocisUy to thothieo 
Waldstiitten, or forest cantons, Schwyz, Uri, and Unler- 
walden. 

SCIA'TICA is a name often applied to all rheumatic 
aficctions about the hip-joint find' llio back of tlie thigh, but, 
which is more properly pdapt'ed to a disease of the sciatic 
nerve, either inflammatory, or similar in its natuiv. to those 
which in other parts are designated* Neuralgia, or Tic dolou- 
reiix. The pain in sc^atioa commonly follows, or is situated 
io some part of> the course of the sciatic nen-e, extending 
from the inner portion of the buttock along the back of tho 
thigh to the ham,' and sometimes continued to tho foot 
along the track of the nerves of the leg: It occurs espe- 
cially in adults and in old persons, and more particularly in 
those that hat^ been subject to rheumatism ; the pain is 
generally remittent, and seldom ' ceabes altogether; but is 
commonly aggravated in the evening. For . the treatment 
and other circumstances conflected with semtica, we must 
refer to the articles Neuuaxgia, niul Rfl^tTMATtsM. 

SCIENCE. The word $aentia, in thdl Latin, simply 
means knowledge, and we tnust aurihute the subsequent 
application of the word to particular kinds of knowledge, to 
causes' SiQiilar to tbosje Which have ' influenced the use of 
the equally genmiol term Mathb^tAtics (vPh xv., p: nl. 
It does' not oppear that tit the earlier parts of t he middle 
ages setfeiftee bad any iHstinut metmfhg aa^opp^ed ctlhefr to 
literature or id'art; AjmM kt'thV«^ie« establis^^ 
of iiniverBities, the i^eat prelim IflaVV branches of ' know- 
ledge were separated frbpi the ml un&r tho^hahie of lilieml 
arte,' that is to Vajy» thh c^optaiuing ‘ granimar; 

logic, and rhetbrioV^hd ‘'the Q'oadHVlufh, 
meiic, geometry, astrun^^'y, and Jf 4aw,' 

and medicine Wt^lrir e^lcrd soieneos/ it ww, Viht^ Ih' any dis- ’ 
titmtive sense, and a^e^'indined ,lo thftik that 
ilriist then have„l8?en a to artjHhan 

opposed to it. We flitd oep.-kv.) 

speaking of the nine ehd'Hjie six 

great natural seienees,' whteh^n^ii^ hhdSr ifikfjtn many 
other : ahd bis ciid^eeiijifMiiraryH 

after la^iflgf 

,S^larices\hf which it *is«lBo^o1lteb^*?operatafe humauas 
cbrrtgendo ad 

prboeede ■ to describ^iiPM wlthkSfitt'ii-siiigle us^ef* the word 
suwfice; HoW tW our biisine^ to in- 

. hl6sek'r cemqvy 

the word Wi^icehatib^dn 

end demoHirtrsAed art, which 
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8!gnifie<t'dige$te(l ^uIm 'ofd]^ei;atrotii ^t.MDliccteA vifh eaeti' 
otheif by 'd«du(!tioni from' cotninoh' (Irat’^pnXciplM* Thus 



old i^ppposed fo HYtt^ still 

thouglrtlvftWi^rmSi, \n jhis Ib'Ve lieeiT in great 

measure snjcH^ipd^d bjt tl^ry aQ<l prftpu'ise ; but improperly, 
for the distl%lf^iob be][\re(ini spi^nce aiiid art is bna tbCuL 
and that^betwepn tlieo)*y and, pi^tico anotUen [Theory. J 
A sciend^ aa diatipgidahed from ad: art, is R body of 
truths, the coipipbn prinpiplea of which are aopposed to he 
known and, sepamted.,ao.|]litfi the individual . truths, even 
though home , or all/may' he ol w ® 

guai^ntee that th^ ^tftcpVidfed ^d koownr^ 

cither with eertainty %iiji/such probhhi^iiy be the sub- 
ject admits of, by other ‘means than thpif own evidence. It 
is not necessary^that these truths should have hebn di^ 
covered by a. scientidc process; it ia enough that they admit 
of such treatmoiit subsequently. The . telescope, for instance, 
may have been :discoveveidM*^i4cnlly ; but it can now be 
dcmonsinited beforcliand' thaV such art instrument must 
produce the effect which it is known to produce, and the 
rules for Its construction may be deduced from the simple 
fundameiilal properties of light In the sense of the word 
above used, the number of perfect sciences is hot so gi'eat as 
is commonly supposed ; for many bronchos of knowledge 
wliich bear the name arc not perfect sciences, such as me- 
dicine, zooloyty, and geology ; — in all of these, large classid^ 
cations have been made, many principles have been deduced 
which seem to be of universal application, and much Im 
been done to make these knowii pririciplcs point out the di- 
rection of inquiry ; but 4 would be idle to say that either 
of (hem is a science in tho sense in which astronomy is a 
science, 

, Scionco, as oppo.sed ^ literature, nieans any branch 'of 
knowledge in which the affoolions of mind or matter are to. 
be made the subject of reasoning, with a view to discover | 
and apply first principles. The distinctions of mental and ] 
physical sciences, the sulxUvisiqn of the former into ethical 
and psychologicah &o,, whatever teriris may be emnloycd, 
are real and useful. But as it is not tho object here to 
classify huraaiv khowtedge» but only to give a sl'gh^ account 
ol the mode of using a word, wo inay pass on to Us common 
signification. , ^ 

By science, in popular laogqageg is meant simply mathe- 
maiiqal. physical, or natural science, not with reference to 
principles, but to results.. Calculation, collection of natural 
objects, construct io\i of modeWusc of philosophical instru- 
ments, any or cUlief,, is science, or part of science ; and a 
man of science (mbn of a science, or mob of the art wliich 
is built upop a ,^i4uce, .wpild%vj,Aw^paontly be a corrocl 
description) ihay,. be either u. mktheTioaiicisn» .meehanisr, 
eogto^r^ medical practitiuLipsr^ l^t.ronoDaOXi.,geplo^t,.e 
ti'iciah,.sOoh>gis$,' oiwlhoi.o|&t« fcc. ^ To Uiifi ^r.t o/dcsigiia* J 
lion ih^rb caw, be.iio.dlbaoetipii jij. itself, and 4 is convenient 
as (UsyhgtiUUing followers of soiehoe', or of a scicuco, from 
those, o/diforatqVel 'Bm it^is nqt »u|lciBi5iUy plieof^ jiriUolf 
to dts^nguisU tjfe followers of dil^re^t BclenccC from one 
auol^^r.,T.^^qu:a lUi^^ry Jotton. is. jiamed . his pubuil is 

antiquary, tho poet, 
the jm iV»ejS^mlHjtv.aad the liujjutst, aro 

not a genwal . term;,.. insomuch 
that/vllioim-y. taaw*' by geneiiiklly implies one of m- 
ijot Jspth any one 

paraottlai* Woh,. 9f 

eIec\ri^|R no name to 

distingi^^itiB^bWv of inseots ; 

that is to^i^ l^cpfqueif tooHy*#J: no«uf^ 
to the lb® lumvornence. 

Wlmn in b® u^ dn Hr ^^igh^owl 

P'^oRoijittnsei.ihdi'W oi jdisQoyeMgji 

inquiry^njqSftMN'V menial 

used, to ^ 

that H^aR^ldvJbis^wfbwir 

out bigotry, retain till he shblleeo waon to *n^n^ 

be ready to resign ibem whoil mirly proved untCii^ble, and 


to doubt them when the weight of probability is shown to 
lie against theni. If he refuse this, he is incapable 
efionee*' NCw^this^nhough the void of a good authority, 
arid perfectly true, is nevertheless notoriou.sly fahe in the 
cdiHWn sense of the word science: a man may be in- 
'^a^able of the preceding state of mind, and may be a man 
of Bcietiftb, There is no remedy for this confusion of terms, 
eEcepl that which every one must' make for himself, by 
afi^ition to the different sdiises of the word, tho higher and 
tholower. 

■ H^ILLA. (Bbtiuy,) [Squilla.] 

SCiLLA, or as Steinheil, who separates it and another 
spc(:iCs (S. Baheration) fVom the old genus, terms it, Squilla 
Mariliina, br Sea-opipn, is a plant oommon on the sandy 
shoro's of the Mediterranean, Portugal, and the Levant. It 
is imported into Britain from Malta and other parts of tho 
Mediterranean, and also ftorn Petersburg and Copenhagen. 
The officinal part is the bulb, of Which there are two 'varieties : 
the oho large and whitish eKlemally ; the other smaller, of 
a brownish-red colour. The former Is preferred in England, 
tho latter in Germany. The bulb part partakes in its outer 
part of tbe nature of a imicated, in its inner, of the natuie 
of a scaly bulb. It abounds in an acrid, tnucilagmous 
juice, with an alliaceous odour, and a bitter, acrid, nauseous 
taste. It is imported whole, or cut in slices and dried, llie 
bulb is not of equal potency in eveiy part. The outer, dry, 
scarious integuments are devoid of activity ; the subsequen. 
fleshy scaled are the most powertul ; while tho internal yout^ 
ones are mucilaginous, nearly insipid, and powerless. It 
is clear from this that the best mode of drying squill is (o 
decorticate it by' removing the outer segments, and care- 
fully separating^ the intermediate large fleshy scales, to dry 
these quickly\ and to (eavo the centrol ones as inefficient. 
The drying should be conducted quickly, but not by too high a 
temperature, lesl some of the active principles bo driven off. 
Putting the thick scales on sieves or willow-baskols in a 
moderately healed oven, or in a room 'fitted with a drying 
apparatus, is the best plan. Stringing them on thread.s and 
drying them, slowly, by which th.ey become paper-liko and 
tasteless, is bad. common method however is to cut 
the bulb into transverse slices, which, uhen dried, have a 
horny appcarunco, and are semi-translucent. In this case the 
aqlive and inactive portions arc blended together. After 
whatever means are used to dry them, it is necessary that tho 
squills be kept in well stoppered bottles in a dry place, as, in 
common with all bullwus plants, they quickly ahsoib mois- 
ture from the alraospheie. In the process of drying, four- 
fifths of the weight are lost. 

The chief constituents of squill are—an acrid bitter prin- 
ciple (ScittiUnh sugar, mucilage, salts of citrate or tartrate of 
lime, also phosphate of lime, and a volatile acrid pritiiciplc, 
which in the process of decorticating fresh squill causes a 
flow of tears from the eyes, sneezing, &o., and gevere itch- 
ing, with burning pains of the hands and arms, yet without 
obvious swelling' or inflammation. A scale of fresh squill 
anplied to the skin rapidly excites rubefaction and vesica- 
tion, like a sinapism.' Squill in large dose is unquestionably 
poisoneuB. but in many cases it fortunately acts as its own 
antidote, by causing vomiting. But even in moderate doses 
it may still do much harm, by its stimulating effect, if pre- 
matuiely employed, as it ofton is, as a popular or domestic 
medicine in tho early stages of colds and coughs. I t is for 
the. second stage alone of these that it ia suited. It aug- 
ments tho secretion from most mucous surfaces, ami also 
stimulates tho kidneys, and sometimes the skin. Korihe 
reason above stated, it is uuBuited lo inflaramaiory dropsies, 
but it U proper for the effusions occurring in leucophleg- 
matic subjecisi depending on 'debility, and for general ana- 
sarca rather than local effusions. Its diufdtic properties aro 



salitw* gw** gma mrj -n — 7 — , - .1*4. • t . 

Sher tonics. Its expectorant properties arc greatly height- 
ened by the addition of tqnics, such as exist in the Mislura 
(Wuln ComjiOTita, SqulU is a very improper ‘emeiic 
for young ehildren, as it seriously irritates the coat of tlio 
s(oma<^. . . 

laity' iS£anXI tomaVkaWe group of Wands 
lying" off the liand’s End in Cornwall; they are wmpto- 
imhfed beWeen 49“ Sl' and SO* N. lat, and ^tweeh,« U 
aoff V 3#'' W. long. The llgh^puso on .St. Agn^ one 
of the’ southernmost of the group, is, according to the Ord- 
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nnnro Survey, in 49® 53' 3b" N. lat. and f»® 19' 23" 
W. long. 

Tho antient condition of this p:roAf^3f« k'ands has been 
the subject of mucli di^ouHsion. Thjcre is a loqal tradiliun 
that the extremity of Corirwall once extended fUrther to- 
wurds tho wot than it does at present, and that a tract of 
laud callod, according to Camden, * Lionessc/ was ovcrllowed 
or washed away by the sea. This district, which is said to 
have contained 1 40 parish churchos, is thought to have cun- 
■ nected the Scilly Islands with the mainland of Cornwall. If 
tho tradition and tho supposition built upon it have any foum 
(latiorj, the event must have occurred long before Iho intro- 
duciiun of ChrLstiaiuly and the erection of ‘ churches for 
Strabo .speaks of the number of islands as araounliug in Iiis 
time to ten. That these islands may at some remote period, 
antecedent to authentic histoiy, have been united to tho main, 
and have been separated from it by the encroachment of the 
sea, is not im]uobahle, from the gcnoial violence of the sea, 
and the changes which it has wrought and is still working 
among the islands. It is observable too. that while the 
Scilly Islands am for iho most part comiKjsed of granite, an 
insulated rock called tho * Wolf,* between the islands and 
the main, is compo.sed of limestone, a rock of more yielding 
character. Notwithstanding iheir greater jiardne.ss, the 
islands themselves *arc undoubtedly undergoing a gradual 
diininution. At no great distance of time St. Mary’s will 
probably be divided by the sea.* (/i Guide io Mount's Bay 
and the Land's Kndt bv a Physician (Dr. Pans), London, 
1821 ), * ' I 

At present there are more than MO islands, but a large 
part of them ore uninhabited. Thirty-eight are enumerated, 
and their estimated area and population given by the Rev. 
Geo. Woodley {A View af Vie Present State of .the Sciliy 
Islands^ LoiKlon, 1822). Wo add their relative position *. — 



Area in Acres. 

Popiilntlon. 

1821 lH.il 

(Woodloyl. Ueturah). 

St. Mary’s 

E. 

1640 

about 1400 

1311 


N.W. 

880 

480 

•470 

Si. Martin’s 

N.E, 

720 

280 

230 

Sr. Agues 

S. 

390 

282 

289 

Bi n her 

N.W. 

330 

140 

128 

Sara. 'Non 

W. 

120 

34 

.37 

Or, as given in tho Po- 
pulation Returns . 

4080 

5770 

2616 

2465 




Ai;tos. Islands. 




St. Helen’s 

N. 

80 

Tfiiii 

N. 

70 

While Island, near St. 


Marlin’s 

N. 

50 

Aiiiict 

S.W. 

50 

Great Arthur 

N.E. 

30 

Great Ganilly 

N.E. 

20 

Great Gannick 

N.E. 

18 

Crobawiihcu 

S.W. 

22 

Mellcdgan 

S.W. 

20 

Gorrugan 

S.W. 

20 

Uos^evean 

S.W, 

IG 

Minewiihen 

N.E. 

15 

Novenoiu* 

N.E, 

13 

Mincavlo 

W. 

12 

Rosevear 

S.W. 

12 

Camperdeney 

S.W. 

10 


GuahallorGweallN.W.lO 
North with el N. ,9 
Toll’s Island E. 7 

White Island, near St. 

Samson’s W. ^ 7 

Little Arthur ‘ N.E, "7 
Podnathise S.W, 7 

Inaswiggick W. 8 

Little Ganilly N.E. 6 

Little Gannick N.E, 5 

Ragged Island N.E. 6 

luni.svoul» N.E. 4 

Round Island N. 3 

Maiden Bower N.W. 3 

Penbvoso ^ 2 

Great Crcbinack * 2 

Scilly , N.W. 1 


The islaiid.«j form a compact group, surrounded by a deep 
sea, ft-orn whioh they rise for the most part abruptly, wHo 
rugged aides. In the channels which separate the islahdatlra 
depth of the soa is much less ; and in several parts extensive 
hats, some of them dry at low water, and others covered with 
water only knee deep, extend from island to island, 
islands and rocks consist almost entirely of granite, but tb^ 
are some beds of porphyry and some of cblorito eontuift- 
ing pyrites in St. Mary's. Detached stones of gypsum and 
alabaster are found in Ttespo, St. Martin’s, and St. Mary’s. 
The granite is, according to Dr. Paris, a continuation of the 
Devonian ran^, though it presents a less povphyrUio ap*- 
p^arance. It is very liable to decomtiosiiion. and presents 
some interesting geological phenomena. The shores are 
coveYcd in some parts by a coarse sand, the detritus of 
granite, occasionally agglutinated into a kind of sandslone; 
in other parts by a fine shining white sand. 'Tiie climate 


of these islands is milder and more equable Ihuii that of 
Cornwall, but this advantage is countcrbalnnced by the fre- 
quent occurrence of the most sudden and yjolctit storms. > 
By those who have kept journals, it has been found ibot 
not more than six days of perfeptcalm occur in the course of 
the year, and that the wind blows from bet wee h wuth-ucsl 
and north-west for more than half that period.* (Dr, 1 uris.) 

St. Mary’s, tho most important, island, consihis of two 
portions, tho smaller of which, called * the Hugh,* is united 
to tho other part by a low sandy isUimus, on which s lands 
' Hugli town,^ the principal place in tho island, The shore is 
genemlly steep, and Ihcm are some small inlets or (H)vca, be- 
sides St. Mary’s pool, on the north side, and Porih Crcs.sii on 
the south side of the UthmuiS of Hugh Tovvr>. Tho whole 
island is about 2^ miles long, U mile bread, and about 
8 miles in circumfbreuce. The soil is generally good ; about 
one-half of it is in cultivation, and produces luxuriaiit crops 
of corn and potatoes. Hugh. Town consists of one principal 
street, verycnipked. and of several lanos, alleys, and courts: 
tho houses, which are chiefiy built of stone procured in the 
neighbourhood, aro small and irVegular; the better sort are 
covered with tiles or slates, the poorer with tlmlch. Thero 
are several shops, and a number of inns: and most kinds or 
handicraft are exercised in the inland. There is a pier 1 >0 
feet long and 20 broad, extending into St. Mary's pool. A 
small building, sometimes called ‘ the court-house,' is i»ccu- 
stonully used by tho council appointed by Hie proprietor of 
the Islands; beneath it are a small prison, and a butcher's 
stall dignified by the designation of * market house/ I'lic 
other .principal buildings are tho steward’s house an<l the 
post-<*ifice. About n mile from Hugh Town, eastward, i> a 
hamlet or village called Old Town, once the principid place 
in the island, niid still containing about 200 inhabilanis, 
chietiy fishermen : and smull collages aro dispcTs<‘d «»ver 
the island, occasionally grouped three or four logoihcr: one 
small group is called London, and another Brislid Tbi* 
church, a miserable cruciform building of stone, wi,houi :i 
tower, is near Old Town. The Hugh is a steep hill rising 
about 110 feet above the level of the sea, forlilied by liucr, 
having a circuit of more than a mile, with oighteeii bastions 
or batteries, and enclosing a small fort called * Slur Qisth;,’ 
and barracks for the officci's and troops. The work.'s are 
not complete; above a hundred guns might bo inounicd 
upon tliem, and many more if they were completed. Some 
Druidical and other antiquities are found bcaiicrcd o%er ibu 
island; and there are some remains of batteries or fiirtillcar 
tions. A clergyman of tho establishment resides at St. 
Mary's, and is supported by the Society for the Proniotiim of 
Christian Knowledge : he ketqis the registers of the dilTereut 
island.s. There were in 1833 six day-schools: two of ihcin, 
with 60 children of both sexes, supported by tbe Society tor 
the Promotion of Chriitian Knowleuge ; tho four others, one 
of them having a small endowment, contained 152 cbildren. 
There were two Sunday-school^ with 195 children, hup- 
poried by the Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, the former 
of whom have a , meeting- bouse in Hugh Town, and ilie 
latter some preaching stations in the island. 

Tresco or Trescow,.the island next in importance, is in- 
habited chiefly hy pilots and. fishermen. Moi^t of the 
bouses are on the nortb-enst side,' i^ar the beach, opviohite 
a harbour eaUed'Old Wmsey harbour; and form a village 
called Dolphin Town, perhaps an abbreviation of Godub 
phin Town, from the Godolphin &mily» lodg tbe lessees of 
the islands. In the south part of the ialohd, by the side of 
a fine sheet of fresh water, half a mile long and a furlong 
broad, are ibe remains .of a religious house or abbey. 
Tresco has a small fort . or blockhouso .not garrisoned, a 
mission-house of tbejSoeiety for the Prqtnofien Cluisiian 
Knowledge^ a small church, and a Wesleyan meeling- 
iumso. A Slone tower called Oliver Crori) well’s castle, now 
deserted, commands thp. barbouii tif: New .Gtiiisey o\i iho 
west .side of ibe island, and hear it atetbo^'dins of a foriresH 
called King Charles’s castle. Tberb is a Dniid^ral ciiclc} ; 
and on tbe noi-tb side of tbe^bdand^ a romat^kubie subter- 
ranean passage called Piper*s Hole. . A clergyman is vlaccd 
here by ibe Society for the; Proihdt^Oii of ChHatian. Know- 
ledge, by which eoay-sobpoVtbttving, ip children) 

ia poiiiritained. 'ntOro werb ia 1833 two deine-schooU, wuh 
23 children. •;!' *- 

St. Martin's, new^W 2 miles long feom east-soul li- east to 
wcBt-norlh-west, imd about 6 miles in ciniunj faience, "fa 
chiefly mhahitOd by pilots and fUbermen. Ttio houses 
form three groupa : Higher Town, on a hill rising from a 
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bny on Ihc south Eliore; Middlo Town, in the ctontre of the j Fish are loss numerous in the surroumline «ioa 

island; and I^wer Town, near the «outh-weftt point of Iho thaiifonnerly: several sroall sharks have been obaervt'dm the 

isliuid. Highi^r Town consists of nearly fifty sinnU houses summer inonrhsofdtffe years; porpoise-j are fre<iuetn\Y 
baiU of stoire and thatched^ twtU a i*maU church much im- The Seilly Islawls belong to the duchy of Cornwall, and 
proxuil of late years. About l^^iddleof the seventeenth were long held on lease by the lords Godolplun, and sinco 
century, the islantl was itninhkbttedfbut there arc iiuhca- by the duke of Leeds, whose lease expired within the last 
lions that lit aniUarlier p^iod it was fully peopled. The ten or twelve years. The lessee has usually appointed a 
cause of fts depopnlatton is iwt fcnotrn* The soil ia chielly council of twelve to exercise a civil jurisdiction, but i)eison8 
waste land, or used as commblt pasturage ;* when cultivated charged with capital offences are taken to Penzance to the 
it 0 (lords good pasture, and plentiful crops of corn and justices of the county of Cornwall. A military commandant 
potatoes. Large flats ortiands, drv at ebb tide, or covered at 8r. Mary's and a collector of the customs are appointed 
with very shallow Water, extend from St. Martin's to by the authorities in Londom We are not aw'are what 
Tieseo ; but the passage is dangerous from the looseness of changes have been introduced, if any, since the expiration 
tiie sand. Oft St. Martin’d Head, at the eastern end of the of the lease. The islands arc considered to bo in the dio- 
i^land, U a tow*er twenty feet high, with a conical top, cese of Exeter, but theie has boon no visitatioti either b) 
built on an earthen moui^, and designed as a landmark bishop or archdeacon, unless it be quite of late yearo; neither 
fur seamen. A day achobl, maintained by the Society for has the rile of confirmation been at any time administered^ 
tluj Promotion of Christian/Knowledge, had, in 1833, 31 Two clergymen, employed by the Society for the Promotion 
scholars; and there weve^at tlte same time, one infant^chool, of Christian Knowledge, are employed here ; they reside at 
luniniainLMl by the Society of Friends, with 12 girls, and St. Mary’s and Tvesco respectively : when they cannot visit 
o;ui Sunday-school, with 67 children. the churches on the other islands, the service is performed 

St. .Agues has a very irregular outline; it is surrounded by the clerks. The Society • also supports schools on the 
by rocks, and the shore is rocky and almost inaccessible, principal islands; and distributes Bibles, Prayer-books, and 
)ct the soil U the best cultivated and most productive in the other religious books. The yearly expense of the missions 
wiiolu group. It consists of two parts, St. Agnes proper and schools is from 400/. to OOO/. The tithes of the islands 
;nul the Gugli, separated from each other at high water, belong to the duchy of Cornwall. 

but connected, when the tide is out, by a riairow neck or The islanders are generally able to read and write: their 
Isthmus of sand. St. Agnes proper is ciniile in length, pronunciation, though not unmarked by provincialism, is 
wiili an average breadth of halt a mile, and four miles and more correct than, from thoir remote situation, would be 
a half ill circumference; the Ough is three-quarters of a expected. They arc a contented race; attentive to their 
mile long bv one-quarter broad: it is stony and unciilti- religious duties, and generally correct in their moral con - 
vated, and afroi’^ls only scanty paxtiirage to a few straggling duct, especially in the smaller islands; and distinguished 
sheep. The bouses in St. Agnes are iiut^ grouped iii j by personal independence of character. The charge of in- 
villagcs, hut scattered about according to the taste and con- ! dolenc.o, sometimes brought against them, is (X)nsidere<l by 
viMiionco of tlie inhabitants; they are of stone, covered with 1 Mr.VVoodley as unfounded. Their general condition is poor; 
tliiiicli. There are a small church and a lighthouse, which j their employments are agriculture, fishing, making kelp, 
latlor stands on the higbest point of the island, about 30 feet and pilotage. Woodley (a. 0. 1822). estimated that the num- 
abovc the level of the sea: it is a substantial stone tower of ber of small vossels (most of them liold.iii shares- by from 
a circular form, UK) feet in circumference at the base, and three to eight persons) employed in fishing and pilotage was 
tapoi iiig towards the summit, winch is 52 feet high, sur- about one hundred. In these pursuits many of the islanders 
nuindcd by a lantern of 20 feet additional height, with a perish. 

revolving light. Iho Seilly Islands are generally considered to have bcpii 

Bryiicr extends aliout a mile*and a half from north to the KorrirtpiCfec or Kaaffirepi^fc (Cassiierides) of iho Greeks, 
sonlh, With an avorage breadth of scarcely half a mile; it [Cassiteridks.] Diodorus Siculus distinguishes belwoeii 
consists of several steep hills connected by tracts of low 
laiifl, ti coll .iderublc part of which is in cultivation. On the 
oust '^ido of the island, between it and Tresco, is Now 
Cirinsey harbour, formed by the shores of the two islands 
and bv the flats, fordable at low water, which in one part 
coiineci them. Some of the houses ai-c grouped hi what is 
called Mho town of Bryher;’ and ihevo la a church, erected 
a few Years since in place of a more antieut one* 

Samson lies »o«th of Bry her, with which, as well as with 
Tresco, it is united by flats fordable at low water. But 
little land is ‘cuUivatod or capable of cultivation :* the few 
inhabilants support thomsehm by fishing, making kolp, 
and occiisionally acting ns pilots* The island affords no 
good water; and the onci^oacbnient of the sand has ruined 
what was formerly meadow-land. Both BryUer and Samson 
have some antient barrows. 

The natural produce of the Seilly Islands , consists of a 
thin short grass intermixed with chamoinile, heath, and 
dwarf furzo: fern and moss aro found near the shore* The 
soil is commonly a black peat, mingled with granitic parti- 
cles ; though sandy, it bears in many places good crops of 
liotatoes and barley ; and considerable quantities of potatoes 
are sent to Gibraltar and the West Indies. Wheat and rye are 
also growsk The cultivated lawl might easily be .extended. 

Fallows are not used, and the lautd w impoverished by the 
insufficiency of manure, for which sea-i^eed is commonly 
employed. Thp' implemohle pf aipriculture are similar to 
those used in Cornwall but of iitfenov construction. There 
are no timlwr-ftees, and no fruilrtrecs, except in a few shel- 
tered spots in Sr. Mary’s, ^arlic^ is n^cU duUivated. and 
most kinds of vagetables and ftowelirs whicJi grow hi Eng- 
land Sudeeod here. Cotlle add borseS ar^ small and poor : 
their food'obnsistspMtly of 8ca‘'weed fbf ioattle. and furze 
for horses: xnaily in the course of ibo wiftler.dio of hunger. 

The sheep are of a peculiar breed arfd small size; Imgs are 
numerous; poultry scarce sod. poor; and rabbits so nu- 
merous as fbrpserly.^ Wild^hfrdSi aspeciouy wa^birds, are 
numerous ; the puffiDi once very plentlftil, is now seldom 


me uassiienaes anu Driiain, anu spcaas or lui as brought 
from both. Strabo also distinguishes but ween the thissi- 
teridcs and Britain. But it seems probable that the westoru 
exlreinily of Cornwall must be included in Iho term Cas'ii- 
terides, and that the chief. supply of the metal was derived 
from it, fur there are no traces of workings in tlio islands suf- 
cient to countenance the opinion that much tin was over ob- 
tained frorii them. The inaccuracy of the antient wrilers 
■may perhaps be uc.counte.l for by the two difTcicnt channels 
by which the Cornish tin-trade was carried on. One part of 
the metal was sent by sea to Spam ; this was probably the 
most antient course of the trade opened by tbe Pboenicians 
and their colonists in Spain and Africa. The merchants 
who carried it on knew of no other part of Britain than tlie 
western, to which they gave, with the Seilly Islands, the 
general designation of Cassiierides ; hence Strabo and Dio- 
dorus both describe these islands by their position relallvc. 
to Spain, instead of their situation with regard to the much 
nearer island of Britain, of the proximity and indeed iden- 
tity of which with the Cassiterides they appear to have 
had no idea. Another part of the metal was conveyed 
overland by the Britons themselves, and from thence, as 
Diodorus relates, to the opposite shore of Gaul, and, on 
horses, overland, through GUul to Mns^ilia and Nnrbo : this 
tin, though from the same district as the oilier, was reputed 
to come from a different quarter, viz. from Britain. If, us 
we are diaposed to think, the island ^'licnc (Ictis) of Diodo- 
rus, which was iho emporium of the Gallic tin-trade, and 
bbyond which the merchants from Gaul do not seem to have 
gone, was the same as thq Oh}KTic (Veefis) of Ptolemy (the 
tnodorn Isle, of Wight), tho remoteness of this from tlie 
tin country, to which the merchants from Spain went, will 
account for the two classes of traders, not having fuilim in 
with each other, and for their not having ascertained tliat 
their supposed different sources of supply were really one 
and tbe same*. 

Mr* Woodley supposes these islands to be tho Oestrym- 
nidea of Festus Avienus {.Ora MariimOt 94, et seq.), and 
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lio is probably correct in this supposition* Al|p Dionysius 
Pc rigotey speaks of them under tlie name of tha Hesporides, 

‘ the parent of tin’ (1. 563). Mr. attempt to 

truce the anlient history of these islands is a mass of confu- 
sion and inaccuracy. 

The conquest of South Britain by the Romans must have 
led to the discovery of the proximity of the Casaiterides to 
Britain* if not of their identity with it. But neither Ptolemy 
nor Pliny the Elder appears to have examined into the 
‘ matter; for both (Ptol., lib. il, c. 5 ; Pliii., Hist. Nat., hb. 
iv., c. 36) describe llie Cassiteridcs as being opposite to Spain, 
and do not notice them in their account of Britain. \Ve 
gather from Pliny that the maritime or Hispano-Plimnioian 
tin-trade hud ceased ; for he b]ieok8 of the account of that 
metul being sought in certain islands of the Atlantic, and 
brought ill wicker boats covered with leather, as a more 
fable? (Hist. Nat., xxxiv. 47.) Indeed he gives no inti- 
mation of any tin being found in Britain, though he speaks 
of the lead that was obtained there. It is not unlikely that 
the confusion caused hy the Roman conquests in Gaul, | 
Spain, and Britain, had for the time at least put an end 
both to the working and sale of (he metal.^ 

From the time of the Romans, who used them occasionally 
as il place of banish men t, tiiere is no notice of the islands in 
history until their conquost by AtheUtan, king of England, 
who expelled the Danes about X.d. 938. Of their antient 
importance those islands retain little trace. There are 
some Druid leal monuments; but the antient inhabitants 
appear to have disappeared, from what cause is unknown, 
and to have been replaced hy others of Saxon origin, as 
indicated by their names, language, and customs. The 
Scilly Islands do not appear to have always formed part of 
the duchy of Cornwall ; at least they are not enumerated 
in the original grant of that duchy to the eldest son of the 
king of England. (12 Edward III.) Part of the islands, 
and the ehurubes in all of them, belonged to the abbey of 
Tavistock, but the whole group were regarded in the middle 
ages as of little importance ; and it was not until (he Spanish 
wors in the lime of Elizabeth that they attracted much 
notice. In the great ci\il war they >voro long hold for the 
king by Sir John Greenville or Granville, who fitted out 
armed vessels, whicb made several captures. At length, 
A.D. 1651, a fovmulaUe armament, under Admiral Blake 
and Sir George Ayscue, was sent, which quickly effected 
the reduction of the islands. Sir Cloudcsley Shovel was 
lost on the rocks which form the soulb-wcslcrn portion of 
the group, with his own ship and some others, on their 
return from Toulon, ad. 1707. (Troutbeck’s, Borluse’s, 
and WoodlcvVs Accounts of the Scilly Istands.} 

SClNCOiDIANS. or LEPIDOSAURS, the names 
given by Oppel, Fiiziiiger, and MM. Dumcril and Bibrou 
to their lu.it family of ciaufians. 

This family, obserie MM. Dura6i'il and Bibrou, seems 
again to establish a sort of connection with or transition to 
the great division of Serpents, by the intervention of certain 
species, such as those of Anguis and Acontias. It is, they 
remark, a group of Lizards, whose nutimious ’races are 
found spread over tho most arid regions of temperate 
climates, as well as those where the temporatore is always 
very high. 

These Lepidosaurs, according to the distinguished herpe- 
tologists lost abovex mentioned, join to the general character 
of the Saurians many poculiariiies which, distinguish them 
from the seven other families of that order. I'hus, their 
cranium is covered with great plates, joined together at 
their edges, most frequently angular, whose sutures or line's 
of junction always remain distinct. Their trunk is com- 
pletely covered with scales, more or less large and solid, of 
variable form, but always disposed like a coat of maif, 
placed quincunciallv, and overlapping each ether like tiles 
or slates, nearly like tljose of the greater part of the 
osseous libhes. The ' Scincoidians have besides the tongue 
free, fieshy, not of much thickness, slightly notched at the 
point, and covered totally or partially with scaly papillm. 
Their belly is cylindrical, .without lateral folds, and cover<»d 
with scales, having the same disposition) and, in general, 
the same form as those of the back. 

All thea^ characters suliioe to distinguish tho Scinmi^ 
dians fiwm the whole of the other families. Ttie great 
• angular plates which lure applied on the bones of the head 
and face are never seen in tlie Chctm^ldons, the Geckos, the 
Crocodiles, tho VaranianSf nor in tho Jgumiam. They 


are, it is true, found in tho Lac&rtians and in the Chalci- 
dims, but the first havo^ always the scales of the belly dif- 
ferent from those of the upper part of the trunk, and; in the 
others, besides the disposition of the homy lamellae so as to 
form voriicillations or transverse rings, there is most fre- 
Quently a fold on their sides tlimiighout lUmr length, from 
uie cranium to the origin of the tail* 

Tlie form and the mode of insertion of the tongue, which 
in one part* is free, or hot attached by its circurai’erouce Jo 
tho concavity of (be lower jaw, serve to distinguish the 
Scincoidians from the Crocodiles ; vin the other hand, as 
the tongue of tho ScincoVdians cannot be withdrawn' into a 
sort of sheath, this conformation removes titehi from the 
Chameloons, which have tho tongue very long; cylindrical, 
and terminated by a concave and viscous tubercle. Tho 
same conformation serves to separate the Scineoidinns from 
the Varanians, which have this 0 )*gan endowed with capa- 
bility ofre entering into a sheath, at the same timo that its 
free extremity is deeply divided into two points. Finally, 
the tongue of the Scincoidians is not free; or disengaged from 
adhesion at its point only, as iti the Geckos and the Igua- 
nians. Tho lateral walls of the triink are not hollowed with 
a longitudinal furrow, as in the Chalcides, and the skin of 
tho belly below is not furnishod with nlates with four prin- 
cipal faces, or with quadrilateral scales more or Ic.ss elon- 
gated, and larger than those of the back, as may be observed 
in the True Lizards. 

^M. Dum6ril and Bibron thus sum up the essential 
characters of the reptiles which compose the family of the 
ScincoVdians : — 

1. Head covered above by ho^iy plates, which are deli- 
cate, angular, and opposed to‘^^cach other (aifrontces) by 
their faces (pans) in a singular manner. 

2. Nei'k of the same form and size as tho breast. 

. 3. Trunk and limbs ehtivcly clothed w'iih imbricated 
scales, with many faces (pans), most frequently widened, 
and with the border slightly rounded, disposed quiucuncinlly, 
back rounded, wiihoiit crests or elevated spines, belly cylin- 
drical, without any groove or lateral furrow. 

4. Tongue free, flat, without a sheath, slightly notched in 
front, the surface covered entirely or partially with papillio, 
ordinarily all iii the form of scales, but occasionally some 
are squamiform and otbei-s filiform. 

Oppel included under his Sdnedids, which lie made the 
fifth family of the order Saurians, the ftvc following genera 
only, tho Sciifks, the genus Seps, the Schcltopusitis, tiio 
genus Anguis, and the Orvets. 

Fitzinger, in adopting the samo family name, introduced 
a greater number of genera, viz, Spondt/lurus, Srinctis, 
Mabuya, Tiliqua, Heteropus, Seps, 'Aygnis, Sedates, and 
Pygodachjlus. 

CuvioFs Scincoidians consisted of tho geneva Scincus, 
Seps, Bipes (Lacep.), Cimlcis, and Ckirotes. 

Wiegmann divides the Scincoidians into twq families: — 
1, that of the *True Scinks, whose eyes are protected liy 
lids; and 2, the Gymnophthalms, which have no rnoveablo 
or visible eyelids. He divides the genera into those which, 
like the Lizords, have four well-formed feet, with five toes, 
and. which have auditpry holes, at tho bottom of which the 
membrana tympani may be seen. Here he arranges Span- 
dylurus, a genus established by Fitzinger on the inebvroct 
statement of Daudte, that Sloands Semk had pores on the 
thighs, the Scinks, Sphenops, Tradiysat&us, anu Euprepes, 
and. among the Gyrnnojjhmalm, Ml^ihdms. 

Then come the genera whicb, like Sejjs, have the trunk 
slender, rounded, and still foujr limbs, but very short and 
very distant from each' other. To this division, among the 
Sciiiks, he refers the genera Lygosoma and Zygdbs,,\those 
auditory holes are visible; ana among those which havo 
them not, the geflera Si^Sf end Peromeles. In 

this saixie dii^ision, but among llte GJfmnophthalms, two 
genera Ofilv are Included by wiegnnmn, vbs. .those of the 
'Gymnophthalrng properly So called, and Urisia of Bell 
In t he third division are placed the generk which resemble 
the Orvets, end whose body li^'ilways furnished with an- 
terior feet, whilst the post^ibr sometimes wanting. 

Among the Scinks properly so called are arranged tho 
genera Pygodactylus, Oi»j^is, ISceloteSj, Anguis, and /fcow- 
tias; and among the’Gympopb^ialm^ the two last genera, 
Pyqopus and Tyfdilinys. f ^ ' . 

^ Cocteau, whose ptemuture dAth prevented the completion 
of his ‘Monogiapb/ the flist number of which was pub* 
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lisliod in 11836. under tho title (which MM. Dumcril and ! hut one genus, the which nro octiin subdivided 

Bibron well characterise as modest, for few zoologists under* into Able]^rides. properly so called, and Cryrtohicvharides 
stood the subject more completely) of ‘ Etudes sur Ics Scin- In the sec^ld subdivision also there is but one ‘>-c*iius 
ooidos.* and which would have embodied the experienco and ^ ^ 

labours of the five or six last years of lirs life, presented, 
in 1337, to the French Academy, his great table of the 
classification of this extensive group. These 'Tabulm Sy- 
nopticse Scincoidcorum* formed the prodromus only of an 
extensive work undertaken for the classiflcalinn of the 
species which belong to three of the tribes of the family 
which Cocteau named Cyprilepid^t or those covered with 
scales after tho manner of a carp. 

These species arc distributed into three sections, according 
to the presence or absence of feet. 

The two first, which diave feet, are uniled under the 
common name Pedotes^ and are subdivided into the Scinci- 
dnidst which have four feet, and tho IlysteropodSt which 
have only posterior feot,-Mn other words, into TetrapodU tixuX 
Dipods. A third section would comprehend those species 
which are deprived of feet, if any should be discovered, under 
the name of Avffuiun’ids. 

The Scirico‘ids, or first family, consist of three tribes : 

1, tho Saurophthuhns, whoso eyes, like those of the True 
Lizards, are furnished w'ith moveable lids; 2, the Ofdiiaph- 
iiio/ms, which have no eyelids, or extremely short ones, 
gi\iiig their eye the appearance of that of Serpents: and, 

3, the TyphiophthaimSt which have the eyes entirely hidden, 
a tribe established fur any species which might bo so or- 
ganized, but which had not been discovered. 

Tho Saurophthalms comprise those genera whicli have, 

1, a distinct tympanum or an external auditory canal, as the 
Lizards or the Snurotites ; 2, those which have not this part 
visible, ns in flic Serpents, would bo the Ophioiites ; but of 
Ibis last section no examples had been observed. 

Among the Saurotites are genera which have the feet 
or toes complete, the Telcodactyh ; these constitute only 
one groat, germs, that of tbo Scinks properly so calleib 
.subdivided by the aulbor into thirteen scries or subgencra. 

'^I'hi.vso arc founded, in the first place, on the slate of the 
sin /'.ICC of the tongue, whicdi is sometimes covered with 
piipillm, all lamellar or scaly, and to such he give.s the 
Ji'imo of Lepidoglosses, whilst he calls those which have 
tills suriticcj par My composed of papillco of a mushroom Brachymslcs i d, Oj}hiodes ; e, AngutSt Ophiomoru^t Si- 
‘•liapc, and ])nrllv <d’ Kuuollar pnpillio, These guana* Stennstoma, Dorfta. 

lu.5t consist of a'Miiglc genus only, Diploglossus of Wagler. Gymnophlhalmidas.- Ablepharis, Cymnoph- 

The Lopidnglnsses are further subdividedj^ccordmg to thalmus, Cryptobtepharis* Lerista* 
the form of the muzzle, which is bometim<i|Bto<lge>shoped Pygopidco. — Pyuopm, Lialis. 

•icn coin); ilieso are termed Sphenupstdes, anduocteau refers Rbodomdie. — Rhodoiia, Soridia. 

to ihcrjii Fitzingor’s two subgonera of Scincus, viz, Scinci*s Aconliadoo. — Nessia, Evesia, Acontias, Dibamus^ Typb- 

officuiahs o.\\i\ the Sphennps of Wagler, which diflur from Btin. 

each other in the form and inequality of the toes. The MM. Dum^ril and Bibron, like Cocteau, divide their 
Connpsides* or those with a conical muzzle, somolimes have Scinodidians or LepidosaHrs into three great divi.^ions; — 
tho scalc.s of tho back smooth, or without projecting lines; Sanrop/ithalms ; 2. Ophiophthgtlms : and. 3, TyjJt/oph- 
ihese arc iho and they form the ukdsI iiume- thulms ; with the following genera, which arc subdivided 

rows dnision, for they comprehend seven subgenera, sub- acconling to the conformation of the feet, toes, tail, loblial 
di^ided into, I, Omniepids, or those with Hat dorsal scales; plate, muzzle, teeth, nostrils, and longue;— 

2, Sfrigolepidst with striated dorsal scalc.s. Among the L Sauroplil halms. — TrnpidnphoniSj Trar by Taurus* Cy- 
Omolepids some are without palatal teeth, the Anoplo- clodus^ Scincus, Sphenops, Gongyhts* Diplosctossns,, Am- 
phores; and some are furnished with them, tho OplopJmrPs. pidglossvs* Ihteropu^* Champsodactylits, Tplradanyfifs, 
Both tbo one and the other arg divided according to the Hemiergis* Seps, Nessia, Neteromfdcs, C/irhme/es, Pnir/n/- 
disposition of their lower eyelid, which sometimes offers a Tneles* lirachystopus, Evesia* Serhtes, Pm*pedttns* 0} In- 
transparent disk, the Hyaloblap^rides* and sometimes, as odes, Angiiis, Ophinnorus. Aconitas. 

in ordinary, is covered with small scales, the ScJerohlepha- 2, Ophiophthalms .— Gymnoj hthahnus, Lc* 
ridfis. Such are tlie subgenera Tiliqua, KtnuuXj Enprofcs^ rista, ITysiernpuSt Lialts. 

PucAileSt Psammites* IleremiUs, and Ar?ies. 3. Typhlopht halms. — Dibnmus* Tyyhline. 

The Conopsides with pointed domal scales, are named ' For the subgencra we must refer to the work itself. 

SilubolepidSf nnH these scales arc sometimes carinated, as Organization and There is nothing rcquiiing 

in Troptdosaiirus* Boi6 (Tropidophorus* Dum. and Bibr.), particular observation in the organization and habits d ilio 
and sonietimea rugose, as in Trachysaurus. Gray. Scincoidians beyond wdiat may be collected in ibis nriscle 

The with imperfect feet cither cntiVely or with and in those which treat of the genera ln lonj;ing to ilio 

regard to tho number of the toes in fact family. The harmless race live upon insects and other 

sometimes the toes on the four feet> but differing, in number small animals, and the amoothne.ss,of their coals and sphort- 
before and behind ; such are the two subgonera of Hetero* ness of thcir'legs enable Ibem to glide ca?.il\ through small 
named and sometimes, tiperturcs. ... ^ i 

on the contrary, as in the Omodo/ciyU^ the number of toes Geographical Distribution of the Faintly . — ]SiM. Dunu iil 

is the same on each foot, for example, four in afid Bibron givo the following iiuaicstmg account «/ 

(Peron), or Peroww /^5 C^ftglerL dtid three only in 2Virfttc- geographical distiibution of this c.Mcnsivo family. Ihe 
tylus and Zygnis (Oken). ' Scincoidians are. so to speak, spread over nearly the m JiuIo 

The second tribe of Ophiophlhalms, or tho Scincoids surface of the globe, for they urg found in ^ery high lati- 
wliich have the oyollds very short and immoveable, isdivided, tudes, even in countries where the lowness of Ifie t<;mpera- 
iiearly in the .same manner as that of the Saurophthalm.s, ture would seem to foibid the oxislence of Hcpliles; suen, 
mio Saurotit€sca\i\Ophiotites. The flrs^t aro either Teleo- particularly, is \ho Anguis Jiogil is [ 1 Jmni)w_ormj. wmea 
dwtyb ox AtcleodacUjls. In the first subdivision tlwro occurs as far north a? Sweden, and perhaps lai mer. 

P.a. No. 1804. ' VOI..XXI.-L 
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Tho only genus referred to the second sublribe, Ophiotites 
is Lerula d^oW). ' * 

MM. Difmeril and Bibron give tho following synoptical 
analysis of this great work : — 

Tetradactyhis, Seps, Siaphos, ITeteromehs, Chfhmclrsy 
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►TYPHLOPHTHALM KS. 

In Mr. Gray's last arrangement, the Scincoid Lizuids 
of MM. DumiVil and Bibron are comprised under ibo 
families Scincidrr, (j ymnophlhalmirUr^ I^/gr>pidei\ l\,’>ndi)- 
nidfCy and AconiiadiCy which consist of the following 
geiiera : — 

Scincidco,— a, Scimus* Sphrnops ; h, Ce/eslns, Jrtr/ty- 
sauru^, Tropidophorus* Egerma, Til/tp/a* Amj htip/nssn. 
Eupiepe.% Eumerrs, Leiolopisma. Psannnifu, Ct/clodia^ 
Adaria* Aprusia* Kerinia ; c, Riopa. Lynosoma, Chianirdn^ 



SCI ' 

of all the cuunti'iii 3 which produce Scincouliaim, Oceania 
and New Holland are those which count the t;d;atcsl num- 
ber of species, whilst the Sauriau.sof the other^tnilies show' 
themselves in much fewer nunihcrs other parts 

of iho world. The loealily of cei taiu Scincoidian Lizards is 
far from beinj? limited to any particular ooVntry of the 
globe; - thus Gmutyhi^ ncpjfalufiy Seps Angttis 

frugilis, and Oji/nomoruJi miUaris live in the south of 
P^urope and in the north of Africa. The Ptestwdmi^ (^uin- 
qnelineatiiin, which was bolieved to he peculiar to North 
Auierica, is found also in ilapan ; the Lyffosorna Qnoyi, 
Lygoioma LabiUardion, and many species of Awwcccjare 
races common to Oceania and New Holland ; and, what is 
still more worthy of the allention of naturah'its, Jtdrjihartis 
Kitaibelii exists in llunjpiiy, (ircece, and New lltdlarid, 
W'hilst Ahlepharua Pvrnnn’ found in hotli tlie tw'o last 
countries cqiKiIly, and iiioreovor in the Isle of France and 
in South Aiiierii’a. 

Europe posyi'ssos Gongyfua ncePufus, Seps chahides^ Ab- 
lephari Me.?iefilriesu^ KiUiibelii\ and Peronii, Angtiis fra- 
gile, and Ophiumorus miliaris. 

Africa, with all these species except Ahlq'Jmri Menes- 
tripsii and Kitaibt-lii^ produces eif;hteen others, among 
which Aiv phi gins ft us Gnudotii is a native of the Isle of 
Madagascar, and Ablpphanis Peronii and Lnolop^sma Tal- 
fain' are natives of the IMo of France. 

SevunliJcii species are peculiar to Asia, and three others, 
one of w'liich is also found in America, and the other two 
in Polynesia. 

Fourteen Scincoidians arc natives of America, and of 
America only; and there am two othcMS, one of whicii, 
Plrstipdcm linratum, aLo inhabits A.sia, and the othei^ 
Abtepharus Pnonii^ Europe, Africa, and Australia. 

Polynesia possesses thirty-six species peculiar to itself, 
and to these must ho added Ablvphnrvs KrtuibpNiy which is 
foil ml also ill Europe and in Asia; Ab/rphurus Peronti, 
which oceiJis also in Asia, Africa, and America; and Pf/go- 
snmata Quoyi and Labiilardierty which belong also to 
Amji. 

Tlieie is not a single Scincoicliau whose geographical 
range is eon ti nod to Europe. 

The geueni SciuruSy SphP7iopSy Ampin glo^.su^y Leiolo- 
p'tsuhty PrarbyslopuSt Scdolesy Acojitias, and Ti/phliuey arc 
peculiar to Africa; and Tro]jidnphorus, ClunupsndariyfuSy 
and hnichijmp.Ics to Asia. The genera DiphglossuSy 
Of.hindeSy and Gynmnpli tludmusy are cumpo^ed of American 
sjiecies rjM-lusively ; and Tropidnlopisiufty Cyrlodus, Tra- 
c/iy.\aurusy IhdPDpusy TetradartyluSy llemiprgisy Cheln- 
‘uiplpSy Ncssitiy Presiciy PrupodiinSy Jhjsfprvj.u^y LialiSy 
LcrisUiy and Dibamus belong to Polynesia. 

Tile sub,;eiuis Gofigyltis, as well as the genera ^SepSy 
Arti^uisy and OphiomoruSy arc common to Europe and 
Africa. Kumpcps and Lygnsnma are spread over Asia, 
America, and Polyne.sia. Pluprppes is found in Africa, | 
Asia, and Polynesia; Plestindmi in Africa, Asia, and Aine- j 
rica : and Ablcphanis in Europe, Asia, Afric.ti, America, 
andPohne^i^l. 

We now ])roccod, as far as our space will admit, to at- 
tempt ail illuhliation of sonic of the foiins of this numerous I 
group, from the division of Saurophiha/ms. ] 

Troi»idophoriis, Dum. and Bihr. (Leposomuy Cuv., not Spix. | 
Tropidnsaurusy Gray, not Boie). | 

Gpuprio CAarrt<:/cr.— Nostrils lateral, opening near the 
posterior border of the nasal plate. .Tongue notched, squa- 
mous. Teeth simple, cylindrical, compressed at the summit. 
Palate not toothed, with a slight Inaugular notch situated 
rather backward. Auricular apertures closed by the mcm- 
branc of the tympanum. Muz/lo conical. Four feet, each 
terminated by five unequal, unguiculaled toe.s which are 
slightly compressed and without lateral den^ilalions. Body 
cjclototragonal. Tail <5)tn pressed, carinated. Scales of the 
upper parts lozenge-shaped, with a median carination pro- 
longed into a pojnt backwards. 

Example, Trn^ddnphorus Cocitici?fpnsis, 

JJescripium. — Upprt* part of the body brown-yellow, or 
inclining to olive, banded on the neck and back with much 

deeper brown, disposed so as to represent great placed 

one after tlie other. On the tail are .spot.s, more or less 
large, of deep brown ; and there is a row of whitish points 
along the lower region of the sides, 

• Oue of the suhgeiiertt of Gouyylui. 
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iocu/i'/y.-CocliincUina. (Diim. and Bibr.) 



Trorulopliorus (\»riijfjn»*iis.is. 

Animal, (i, head, scon Irum above; b, prolile ; month open lo show • ha 
tuni;iio. 

Scincua. PUziug. 

Generic • - Nostrils lateral, opening between 

the nasal and superu-nasal anterior plates. Tongue inUehcd, 
squamous. Teeth conical, simple, obtuse, blunt at tlio 
summit. Palate toothed, and with a longitudinal groove 
Auricular apci lures opcrculatcd. Muzzle wcdge-sliapml, 
sharp, ami tnineatcd. Four feet, each terminated by ti\c 
toes, which are tolerably equal, flattened, and serrated on 
the edg es. Tail conical and pointed. 

Example, Scinms nffidualis. 

Description. — MM. Diimcril and Bibroii rental k that 
this Species includes three \arietics, which are very distinct 
in tlio colouring of their upper parts; for, in all cases, the 
lower and lateral regions, that is to say. the cheeks, tlie 
sides of the neck, tho.-«y of the tail, as well as the sides, and, 
very often, the limbs, arc of a silvery while, more or less 
pure. 

Var. a . — General colour of the neck, back, and Iftil, 
yellow', nr clear silvery grey, mixed with hrown or blackish, 
W'liich forms great spots dilated iran.sversely, most fre- 
quently putting on the shape of traiihver.so bands, the 
number of which \a commonly seven or eight. 

Far. b. — A yellow tint spread over Iho .surface of the 
cranium. Neck, back, and a great part of the tatl chesniit- 
brown, sprinkled with very small obscure whitish spots, 
tW'o or thriljiDn each scale. Across the back the or six 
largo wbitouands, with an irregulaily dilated black spot 
at each of their extremities. These spots are not situated 
on the back, bul^ on the most elevated part of the lateral 
regions of the trunk. 

Var. c.— All the scales of the neck, back, and first h.ah* 
of the upper surface of the tail, silvery grey, widely radiated 
with while, with one or tw'o brown spots on the posterior 
border of the radiations. 

Locality and Habits. —'MM. Duincril and Bibrou f-tatc 
that this species, the Scink of the slio^is, appears to ho j'c- 
culiar to Africa, inhabiting the weslmn and norlheru parts, 
but particularly the latter. They arc certain that it i; 
found in Senegal, from a fino specimen sent from that 
country by M. Heudelot to the Paris Museum. Bruce 
mot with it in Syria and in Abyssinia. M. Riippell ob- 
served it in the last country, and many travellers have 
scon it in Egypt, whence the greater portien of specimens 
with which collections arp furnished aro sent. It is at pre- 
sent rather common in Upper and Middle Egypt, and it 
appears from Belon and Kondeletius that it was there 
found abundantly in the sixteenth century, when it still 
was an object of commerce. In truth it was one of the 
most approved reme(lie.s in the antient Pharmacopceia, and 
was considered a sort of universal medicine, a specitlc 
against all kinds of maladies. Pliny {NaL Hist.y xxviii. 8) 
proclaims tho medicinal and renovating powers* of tho 
Srtneusy and quotes Apelles for its elhcacy against wouiuia 
inflicted by poisoned arrows. 

According to a communication made by M. Alexandro 
Lefebvro (who collected a number of individuals of this 
species in an excursion/ undertaken in 1828, to tho oasis of 
Bahrieh) to MM. Dum6nl and Bibron, this species is met 
with on the little hillocks of fino and light sand which 
the south wind accumulates at the fool of tho hedges that 

• ‘AB'trnrituriiatsf. Rostium eju^j el vvdai la vino alho cuiiidiUtoa 
viMwTJn ucccndiml,’ See. 
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border the oullivated lands, and of llio tamarisks which 
try lo vegetate on the eonftiies of the desert. There it may 
be seen peaceably basking in the pya of a burning sun, or 
cha.siiig from lime to time the (haphipteri and other Co- 
leoptcm which pass within its range. It runs very quickly, 
and. when menaced, buries iUelf in the sand with singular 
rapidity, hollowing out for itself a burrow many feet deep 
in a few instants. When taken, it endeavours to escape, 
hut docs not attempt to bite nor to defend itself with its 
claws. 

The better opinion seems to be that this is the Siciyrof of 
Dioacorides and the Scinetts of Pliny; and though tho de- 
scriptions given hy the anticiUs ore not sutlicicntly accurate 
to enable us to pronounce positively on its identity, enough 
remains in tracing its history downwards lo render it highly 
probable that such is tho fact. 



‘^c'incu'i otUoiimiis. Five-niulhs of not. size. 
a, fiiu* fuol, si'i'ri IVum ultu^o. 

fSphenops. ICuf^L 

Chautcler. — Nostrils lateral, ei’cti opening be- 
tween the n:H:il and tho rostral plates. No supcro-nasal 
I'laN"!. 'I’ungiio nol<')iod, sf|uaiuous. Teeth conical, pointed, 
j'lrfut'ht, simple. Palate not toothed, but with a longilu- 
din.il groove. Two auricular apertures. Muzzle wedge- 
shaped, rounded. Kour feet, each terminated by live 
nncn'.al, subcylindrieiil, unguiculutcd toes, without lateral 
dent'ilatums. Sides angular at their lower region. Tail 
coinc;U, jhiiuted. 

K sample, Sjthp?fopif rap? stratus". 

Colour ferruginous grey, more or less yel- 
low, or hroWuife.!) oil the upper parts. From nine to thirteen 
longitudinal stripes composed of so many successions of 
Idaek points placed on the lateral borders of the scales, 
i’he.se stripes, which spring on tho occiput and the posterior 
region of the temples, run along the neck, the back, and 
tho tail throughout its wholu length, or nearly so. TIic 
upper surliice of the limbs presents also generally rows of 
black points. The scales are also fringed with browu. On 
tho sides of the head is a small black bund commencing at 
the nostril, passing upon the eye, traversing the temple, and 
losing itself upon the neck. The low'er parts of tho animal 
are while. 

Locality and This Sphenops is widely sprcq||i 

in Egypt, the only country known to MM. Dum^nl and 
Hibron where it has yet been found. M. Riippoll and M. 
A. Lefebvro sent specimens — the last-named traveller the 
most abundantly — to France, and M. Ijefebvre informed 
MM. Dunith’il and Bibron that it was very common in' the 
oasis of Bahrich, at Zatiou, Qa.sr, and Bahoueit. He broaght 
home more than a hundred individuals which he captured 
himself. Both M. Lefebvrc and Cocteau state that the ani- 
mal only burroSvs to a smalHepth, for the slightest disturb- 
ance made by the feet of the passer b/ discovers its retreat. 



llonii of Sphenops oaptitratus# 


I It is ver| active in its movements, but suffers itself to be 
I taken willVit uttempling to defend iiscH'. M. lA'febvro 
brought aii%;gjbalm'Kl individual of this species tVom Egypt. 
This ho gave^?S''Ci)cteaii, who drew up au inteiesung 
raemoh- (e\yfccLod by MAT. Dumcnl and Bibrou), which 
he was abjnt to publish when death arrested him in his 
scientific career. 

Diplogiossus. JViegm. (Cehstus, part. Ttliqua, part. Gray). 

Generic Character . — Nostrils lateral, each opening in a 
single plate (the nasal) : supero-iiasal plates ; tongue notched, 
with squamiform papillae in front, and filiform papillae be- 
hind^ conical teeth; palate not toothed, but with a longitu- 
dinal groove; muzzle obtuse; four feet, each terminated hy 
five unequal, unguiculated, compre.ssod toes without lateral 
dengilaiioiis; palms and soles of the feet tubercular ; sides 
rounded; tail conical or slightly compressed, pointed; scales 
striated. 

Example, Diplogiossus Form resembling tliat of 

Seps in the slenderness of the body, the length of the tail, 
and the shortness of the limbs: colour brown-ash, with 
metallic rellections on the upper parts of the head, trunk, 
tail, and limbs, more or less deep in different ind'viduals; 
on each sido of the body a black band which springs on the 
frerial region, passes on tho eye and temple, extend.^ tho 
whole length of the side, and loses itself on the side of the 
tail, at some distance from its origin ; the labial plates aro 
yellowish, bordered with black, and the lower regions ba\o 
also a yellowish tint, but With silvery rcflcotions. 

Locality and Habits. — Cuba, where it lives on land in 
cool idaces and light and humid lands. It is very quick in 
its motions 



of Di|»Uii!;1o»^u« Sugi'n;. Moatli open to stmw tiie tongiK*. 

* fiongylus. Dim. and Bibr. 

Genenc Nostrils lateral, pierced oilhcr in a 

single plate (the nasal) or in two plates (the nasal and the 
rostral); tongue notched, sqinuuous; teeth conical, often 
slightly compressed, and, as it wore, wedge sha\)ed, simple; 
palate loolhed or not toothed, with a posterior notch or a 
iongiludinal groove; auricular apertures; four feet, each 
terminated hy fi\c iinguiculntcd, unequal, slightly com- 
pressed toes without deiitilatiuiis; sides rounded; tail coni- 
cal or slightly llattened laterally, and pointed. 

Example, Gongylas oceUulus. 

Description , — The form of this species is Iicavy and stout, 
and it varies greatly in colour. MM. Dumcnl and Bibron 
record the following varieties; — 

Huf'. (f.— Upper part of the body sprinkled, on a bronzo 
ground, inclining more or less to yellow or brownish, will* 
small black spots ordinarily relieved with a while or yellow'- 
i.sh trait in the middle, vvheiic.o the name, ocellutus; sornetitnes 
the white mark more or Uss obliterates the black spot, or 
exists alone. The^Jc marks uniting give place lo the fonn.iliiJii 
of small black bands relieved with while, directed more or less 
transversely to tho axis of the body, forming angles more or 
less sinuous, and more or less suddenly inierriipled. The 
number and disposition of these zigzags are very incon.stiint, 
and Ihoy are in general loss frequent on the tail and iiiiilis. 
Thbir width and length depend on the si/e and lumibiT of 
tho spots which compose them. Sometimes llio>e spots 
uniting laterally in a successive and regular niaimer, form 
also transversal lines witli some space between them, whicli 
gives the animal an annulatcd aspect. On the tail especially 
this disposition is most frequent. At other tmic.s these spots 
correspond from befoie backwai'ds, and define from ten to 
twelve longitudinal rows of while points, separated by rows 
of black spots. It sometimes happens that tho while spot.** 
disappear, and tho black ones only remain. Soinetirnesi, on 
the contrary, the bWk spots-are effaced, and llio Avhitc sjmts 
remain. In general, the plates of the head are bordered 
irregularly with black. 

Var. b . — A greater number of longitudinal rows of occl- 
lations on the back, and a yellow band on each side of it. 

Vur* c. — Nearly the same as L'ar. «, but with a black 

L2 
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band inuro or less spotted with white, and i»urm(»nled with 
u i)ale yellow or whitish line. / 

Var\ c/. — Ko ocollations on any part rody. ‘Back 

of a uniform bionzu tint, A l)rau(ilul and lai^ black band 
springs before or behind the eye, passes on the^cmple, then 
above the tympanum, along the neck, the side Sf the back, 
and ends on the tail, at a small distance from the origin of 
the thigh. This black hand is made the more conspicuous 
by as large a whitish bantl above it. Labial plates white, 
bordered with black. 

j^ar, (?.— Upper part of the head, cervical region, back 
and upper part of the tail, of a bmnze hue, strongly tinted 
with greyish, on which are perceptible traces of ocellations; 
but the lateral parts of the head and of the neck, the sides, 
the sides of the tail, and the limbs entirely, are deep ebony- 
black. ♦ 

Tills is the of authors; Ttliqua ocellata 

and Laceptidii^s Galletjumsp of Gray. 

Locality and Habits, — This species is spread over the 
whole of the shores of the Mediterranean; but it is in 
Sicily, Sardinia, Malta, the anlienl Cyprus, and Egypt, that 
it is cs])eciaUy found. MM. Quoy and Gaimard captured 
a specimen in the Isle of Tcneriffe, and it is said to have 
been found in the south of France; but MM. Dumeril and 
Bibruii are not sure of this. 

Dry and slightly elevated spots are chosen by this scink, 
ami there it hides itself in the sand or under stones. Its 
food consists of small insects, which it seizes after the man- 
ner of the tiuc Lizards.* It sulTers itself to bo caught 
without defending itself; and though its movements are 
not BO rapid as those of the Lizards^ it possesses more agility 
than its form would lead one to expect. 



Ooni^lufl ocellatas. FlTe-niudiB of n«t. BiM. 

Sops. Hand. {Zynis^ Oken, Fitzinjr.. Wiegrn.) 

Generic Nostrils lateral, opening between 

two plates, the nasal and the rostral. Supcro-iiasal plates. 
Tongue flat, squamous, of an arrow-head shape, notched ot 
its point. Teeth conical, simple. Palate not toothed, but 
with a very large groove in the second half of its length. 
Auricular apcTtiircs. Muzzle conical. Four feet, each 
having their extremity divided into throe unequal, unguicu- 
lated. subryliiulrical toes, without den Illations. Sides 
rounded. Tail conical, pointed, Scales smooth. 

^ Example, Seps ChalcideSt Bonap. 

' Descripiiofi. —Vonn slender and serpentine. MM. Dn - 
m^ril and Bihron enuraerato the following varieties : — 

Var. a. Upper parts coppery or bronzed grey : two longi- 
tudinal lines on the back dotted with black. 

yiar. h. Two black stripes on the right and left of the 
back, instead of the two white lines. 

Var. c. The two black stripes which extend oh each Side 
of the back wider and more distant, and separated from 
each other by a yellow or whitish band. 

Var. d.^ Same as Var. A, with two additional black 
stripes on the middle of back. 

Var. e. Upper part of the body marked w'ith eight or 
nine black stripes, alternating with as many yellow or whitish 
stripes. 

VoT.f. Apparently uniform olive-brown, so pale are the 
eight or ten greyish lines which run in a longitudinal di- 
rection. 

In all these different varieties the lower parts are more 
or less greyish or whitish. 

Locality; Habits . — The south of France, Italy, all the 
islands of the Mediterranean, Spain, and all the Meditbr- 


raneau shore of Africa, claim this species as a resident:. It 
is viviparous, and lives upon worms, small terrestrial mol- 
lusks, spiders, and, in short, all kinds ot insects. 



St'pB cliidddeB. 

Aconlias. Cuv. 

Generic GAafact^r.—Muzzle conical, inserted in a great 
plate. Noalrils opening on each aido of this sort of rostral 
case, and having ouch, posteriorly, a longitudinal slit. 
Tonguo flat, of an arrow-heud shape, squamous, very slightly 
notched at the point. Teeth conical, obtuse, l^ilate not 
toothed, hut with a longitudinal groove. Only oun eyelid 
(the lower). No auricular apertures. No limbs. Tail 
short, conical, truncated as it were. Scales smooth. 



Hc.id of AcoOtUBi 

seen from above } b, profile ; c, the same victv, n itU the luoath opr:i to 
•how the ton;;ue. 

Example, Acontias meleagris. 

Locality . — South Africa: very common near the Cape of 
Good Hope. [Acontias; Blinuworm; Javklin-Snvke.I 

SCINDE. [giNDE.] 

SCIO, [Chios.] * 

SCIOPPIUS, CASPAR, was born on the 2rih of May, 
1576, at Neumark in the Palatinate (Pfalz). ITis fimily 
was poor ; but although he attuekod Scaliger for hisi)reteii- 
sioiiB, he was very anxious to be ('onsidered of noble detict ut. 
At the age of seventeen he published some Latin poems, 
which were very favourably received. After the completion of 
his studie.s, he travelled into Italy, and in ir>.s<) he was at 
Ferrara, whoi’c he wrote a panegyric on Pope Clemens VI II. 
and the king of Spain. The pope becaino his protector and 
patron, and Scioppius followed him to Rome, where ho re- 
nounced the Protestant religion, and the popegavo him tho 
title of a knight of St. Peter, and soon afterwards made him 
Comes Apostulic.us de Cloi'avalle. In consequence of his con- 
version, Scioppius studied theology, and published pevoral 
little works, partly to justify hisi'wn conduct and partly to 
support the cause of the pope against the Proteslanls. But iho 
study of antient literatuio was not neglected : ho also pub- 
lished an edition of Vairo, ‘Do Ling. Lat.,*Ingoldstadt. 160.), 
8vo.; ‘Commentaries on Appuleiu.s and tho Priapea,* Frank- 
fort, 1606, 12mo., end reprinted at Pt^ua, 1664. 8vo, with 
notes of Scaliger and Lindenbrog. Scioppius had hitlierlo 
been well disposed towards Jos. Scaliger, but some remarks 
respecting hts conversion to Oatbalicism, and Scaligei’s 
letter to Douza, provoked the enmity of Scioppius, which 
was displayed in his ‘Scaliger Hypobolimaeus, hoc ost, 
Elenehus Epistolso Joap.. JmirdQnjs, pseudo-Sculigeri, do 
Vetustate et Splcndora Gontis Scaligerro,' Mayu*, 1607, 4to. 
In this book lie ridiculed With the bitterest satire the pre- 
tensions of Scaliger. and attacked king Henry IV. of 
France ftft* having granted civil liberty to the Protestants. 
As the book was against Protestants in general, th,b\dis- 
pute was taken :up by several persons of both parties, and 
was carried on for many yeara* In 1608 Scioppius pub- 
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li«hed several other works against the Protestants. In the 
year following lie travelled to Italy, and at Venice, which 
was involved in some dispute willi the pope, Scioppius en- 
deavoured to persuade Paulo Sarpi to join the party of tlie 
liope. The consequence pf this attempt was that Scioppius 
was thrown into prison ; but being soon restored to liberty, 
he visited Vienna, where he found a more favourable 
reception. Thu omperor not only made him councillor to 
liis court, hut raised him to the rupik of count palatine. 
Ill 1611 he published two works, one called ‘ Ecclesiasticus 
Autoritati Ser. D. Jacobi, Magnao Britannise regis, oppositus; 
Hartberg, in 4to., and the other called ‘Collyrium Re- 
giura, Ser. D. Jacobo, Magnre Britannia) regi, graviter 
oculis laboranti, omnium Catholiconim Nomine, grata) 
voluntatis causa, muneri misum; una cum Syntagraate 
do Cnltn ct Honore,* in 8vo. Both books were mainly 
directed against King James I. of England, but the first 
also contained fresh attacks on Henry IV. of France. In 
Paris and in London the books Were publicly burnt by the 
hangman, and in London Scitippius was hlinged in efligy 
(1612). Scioppius returned to Italy, but after a short stay 
there, ho went, in 1613, to Madrid. Here he became ac- 
quainted with the grammatical work of Sanchez, commonly 
known under the nameofSanctii Minerva, which turned his 
attention to grammatical speculations, and which he subse- 
quently made known in other parts of Europe. He bad 
not been long in Madrid when one evening ho was dread- 
fully beaten by some servants of the English ambassador, 
who, It is possible, hud ordered his servants to punish Sciop- 
])ius for liis insolence towards his royal master. Scioppius, 
not thinking himstdf safe in Spain, fled to Jngolstadt, whero 
ho published his ^Legatus Latro,’ addressed against the 
English ambassador. Casaubon had defended the King of 
England, and this circumstance gave Scioppius an oppor- 
tunity of resuming his warfare against the Protestants. In 
1 6 1 lie again went to Italy, and settleil at Milan, ever con- 
tinuing his bitter enmity against the Protestants, who, as he 
iii)w declared, ought all to bo exterminated, with their women 
and f’liildren. This proclamation of a religious war is con- 
tained in 111* *Classicum Belli Sucri, sive Heldus redivivus,* 
Piuia, 1619. When his rage had hocome exhausted, he 
relurned for a time to philological studies, and wrote several 
very good graminaticul works. But this quiet mode of life did 
not suit his (ju urelsomc temper. In 1630 ho returned to 
Germany, and requested from the diet of Regensburg a 
lu*n«ion for liis services, which being refused through the 
inflncm?*; of the Jesuits, ho became the most furious enemy 
ui their whole order, though he had before frequently lent 
them his support, llis flrst.works against the Jesuits ap- 
peared without his name; but in 1634 he attacked them 
openly in a work called * AstrologiaEcelesiastica.* When he 
saw that his own life became endaugcredby these ferocious 
attacks, he retired to Paclua, where he began to occupy him- 
self with writing a commentary on the Apocalypse, but 
before he had completed this work he died, on the l?th of 
November, 1049. 

Scioppius was a man of immense learning, of a prodigi- 
ous memory, and of great acuteness. In his knowledge of 
the Latin language he hud no equal. With his talents and 
learning, he might have been as great a man as Jos. Sca- 
liger; tilt his quarrelsome disposition, liis strong inclination 
to satire, and his intolerance, constantly involved him in 
disputes which reflect discredit upon his character. Thei*e 
are nevertheless among his numerous works some which are 
still very useful to scholars, especially those on the Latin 
language. The number of his works is stated to bo one 
hundred and four, but he did not publish them all under his 
real name; many appeared under the flctitiqus names 
Nicodomus Macer, Oporinus Grubinius, Pascasius Grosip- 
pus, Holofernes Krigseoderus, Mariangelus a bano, and 
others. The following list contains the most important of 
his works which have not beeii already mentioned J“^*yeri- 
similium liibri Quatuor, in quibus rnuUa veterum Scripto- 
riim loca emenduntur, augentur; et illustrantur,’ Niirnberg, 
1595, and Amsterdam, 1662, 8vo.; ‘Suspectarum Leclio- 
num Libri Quinque, in quibus araplius ducentis locis Plautus, 
plurimis Appuleius, Dibrnbdes Grammatieps, ot alii, corri- 
guntur,* Nurnberg, 1597, and Amsterdam, 1664, 8vo,; 'De 
Arte Critica el prcecipue de altera cjus parte emendatnee, 
quoonam ratio in Lat. Scriploribus ex iiigenio emendandis 
observari debeat Comthentariolus,* Niimberg. 1597, and 
Amsterdam, 1662, 8vo.; ‘Elementa Philosophi® Stoiese 
Moralis,’ Mayilx, 1606, 8 yo.; ‘Grammalicn Philosophica, 


sive Inst^iliones Grammalicro Latinso,’ Milan. 1638, 
8vo. (a n A edition with additions appeared at Arhsfer- 
dam;, 1G64,A|^aij^^nolher at Francker in 1704) ; * Para- 
doxa LileraMJnii quibus multa de litcris nova coiitre 
Cicoronis, Wrronii, Quinctiliani, ahorumque literatorum 
hominum, #am veterum quam reccniiorum, sentential 
disputantur/Milan, 1628, and Amsterdam, 1659, 8vo. (iJiis 
work was published under the assumed name of Ptiscasiiis 
Grosippus); ‘ Auciarium ud Gramiiiaticam Philosophica m, 
ejusque Rudiinenta.* Milan, 1629, and Amsterdam, 1664, 
8vo. (published under the name of Mariangelus a Fano); 
‘Arcana Societutis Josu publico bono vulgata, cum Appen- 
dicibus utilissiinis.' 1635, 8vo.; ‘ ConsuUaliones de Schola- 
rum et Studiorum RaUone, deque Priidcntiro et Eloquontia) 
parandu) Modis,' Padua, 1630, 12mo., and Amsterdam, 1660 
and 1665, Svo. ; * MercuriusQuadrilinguis, idest,de Lingua- 
rum ac nominatim Latime, Germaiiioso, Gri)eom,et Hebracm 
nova et compendiaria Discendi Ratione,* Basel, 1637, Svo. 
Scioppius also wrote notes on the ‘ Minerva’ of Sand ins, 

I which first appeared at Padua in IGC3, and which have 
subsequently been incorporated in the various editions of 
tlie ‘Minerva;’ 

SCIOTO, River. [Mississippi, River.] 

SCl'PIO is the name of a family belonging to the pa- 
trician gens Cornelia. This illustrious family produced 
some of the greatest men in Roman history ; we sliall sub- 
join a complete list of those members of tho family wlio'-e 
names have been handed down by historical records. The 
first Scipio mentioned in Roman history is 

1. P. Cornelius Scipio, whom, in 396 b.c., the dictator 
Camillus^pppointed master of tho horse. (Liv., v. 19.) The 
Fasti of tliis yfear liowever do not mention him, but slate 
that P. (Jornclius Maluginensis was the raagister ej|uitimi 
of Camillus, A short time afterwards (.394 ii.c.) Scipio is 
mentioned among the military tribunes (Liv., v. 24). and a 
second time in the following year. (Liv., v. 26.) In the year 
389 he was appointed inlerrex (Liv., v. 31), and two years 
after he hold the same office a second time. 

2. P. Cornelius Scipio is mentioned as one of the first 
curulo eedilcs, wliich office was instituted in 366 f ie 
is probably the same man who was mugister cquiluin under 
Manlius, 350 b.c. (Liv., vii. 24.) 

3. L. Cornelius Scipio was inlerrex in 352 n.c. (Liv., 
vii. 21.) 

4. P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus was according to 
the Fust. Cons., consul with C. Plautius in the year 32S ii.c. ; 
but Livy (viii. 22) calls the colleague of Plautius P. Ca>i- 
nelius Scapula. Scipio Barbatus was made dictator in 306 
D c., to hold the comilia for the election of the consul, for 
the actual consuls were engaged in a war against, tho Saiu- 
nitcs. (Liv., ix. 44.) A year later he appears as pontifcx 
niaximus. (Liv., ix. 46.) 

5. L. Cornelius Scipio was consul in 298 b.c., and 
gained a victory over the Etruscans in the neigliboiirhood 
of Frcgellto. (Liv., x. 12.) He is probably the same who, 
three years afterwards (295 b.c.), appears in another war 
against the Etruscans and was left as proprmtor at the 
head of the Roman camp while the praetor Appius went to 
Rome. (Liv., x. 25, 26.) 

6. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina. He is tho first mem- 
ber of the family from whom we aie able to trace ibo pedi- 
gree of the Scipios with certainty. Tho story about ilic 
origin of his surnumo Asina is related by Macrobiua. (Snf., 
i. 6.) He was consul at the time df the first Punic war 
(260 B.C.), together with 0. DuiUus, and obtained the cum- 
mand of the fleet ; but in his attempt to take the island 
of LiparsD, be was blocked up by tho Carthaginians with 
seventeen vessels in a port of the island. His soldiers 
escaped on land, hut SSTcipio himself surrendered to tho 
enemy.' (Polyb., i. 21.) Livy {Epit,, 17) gives another 
account of the manner in which he was made prisoner. 
He must however have obtained his liberty soon aftep, fitt* ho 
was consul a second time in llio year 254 b.c. ( Val. Max,, 
vi. 9, 1 1), with A. Alilius Calatinus. He and his colleague 
took Panormus, tho largest town in the Carthaginian 
part of Sicily, and then returned to Rome in triumph. 
(Polyb., i. 38.) Further particulars of his life are not 
known. 

• 7. P. Cornelius Scipio Asina, son of Cn. Cornelius 
Scipio Asina. lie was consul, in 221 b.c., with M. Minucius 
Rufus, and made a successful campaign against the Istri, 
who harabsed the Romans by their piracy. (Ovos., iv. 13.) 
Four years after (2l7fl.c.) he was appointed inlerrex, to 
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h.)l(l (liiMHornilia for the consuls. (Liv.|xxii. ;M.) 

Til ilic )car 211 h c., \slien Iho news urrived iha^Iannihal 
M IS iifl\juicinsj wiJh lus army towards Scipufs 

ad . ice to m\c up all Ilaly. and fo»lraw ulluSWEuies within 
the walls of tliLMuly. (Liv., \x\i. 8.) 

8. L. CoKNiiLiL's Si 11 * 10 , u brother of Cn3 Gomel ius 
Scipio Asina. IJe was consul, in 2j9 d.c., with C. Aqiiil* 
liiis J*'lorus. Tie put the fleet of the Cartha!»iniuns to 
Th^:*ht, and alfacked tlioni m Corsica and Sardinia, and de- 
stnnud tlie towns of Alena and Olhia. For these services 
he was honoured with a triumph. (Ijv., Kpil., 17 ; Flor., ii. 
2, Hi; Val. Max., v. 1, 2!) The ,}eiir after his consulship 
(2. >8 ij.t.) he is mentioned in theFa.y/. C/jo.as censor. 

y. CoiiNisLiLS SciPio, son of L, Cornelius Scipio. 
Tie was coiibul in the lir^t \e^r of the second Punic 
war (218 li.c.). Wliile his colleagiio T. Seniproiiius Longus 
was sent with the tied to Sicily. Scipio went to Spain ; but 
when ho licard that Jiannihal was already preparing to 
cio^s the Jtliodanus (Uhono), lie returned by sea to Mast^ilia, 
Tlie sullVriiigs of his soldiers from this voyage prevented 
him from going up the Illume immediately ; and when, 
al’ier the lapse of three days, he set out to meet Hannibal, 
the latter had alteady advanced into the interior of Gaul. 
Scipio therefore sent a part of his troops, under his brother 
(Jm ins, who was his legate, to Spain, and with the rest he 
ciiibaiked for Italy, to join the other Roman force.s there, 
and to attack Hannibal on his descent from the Alps. An 
eiigagementhetween the Carthaginian and Roman hui'se took 
jdace on the Ticinus, in which the Romans were defeated, 
and Scipio was wounded, and compelled to retire across the 
river Fo. Ho took up a position near Placentia, but he was 
induced by tho Gauls to fortify himself on the Trebia, and 
to wait tho arrival of Sempionms, who had been called 
hack from Sicily. When the latter arrived, Scipio, still 
suiVeiing from his' wound, advised him not lo engage in a 
bat ilo with Hanmhal; hut Scmproiiiu^, anxious to strike | 
a decisive blow, and seeing that the enemy only profited by 
delay, ollcred battle. He was defeated, and the Carlha- 
guiimis lieoume masters of nearly the whole of Northern 
Italy. (Polyb., ill. 'JO, ike. ; Liv., xxi. 32, &c ) 

111 the suimner of the year 217 n.c., Scipio, whose im- 
peiium was prolonged at the end of his eonsuLship, went lo 
Spuiii with a lleot of 20 ships and 8000 land-troops (Polyb., 
111 . 07), lo join his brother Cneius, who had already achieved 
importanl things |ii that country. His intention was to 
dri\e the Carihagihians from Spam, and Uiua to cut oil the 
supplier which Hannibal was to receive fioin that quarter, 
(.'neius on bis ai rival from Ma^siha had landed at Km- 
Tiorinin, and soon after the greater part of the euslein 
coast i»f Spain declared for him. His mildiiess also induced 
several of the iiiUiiid tubes, who were discontented with the 
opprchsive rule of the Carthaginians, to jom the Roinans. 
A battle near the town of Scissis, in which the CarlhaginiaiiB 
were defeated and their general llauiiu taken prisoner, made 
the Romans masters of nearly tho whole country between the 
Ibeiii-s (Ebro) and the P>reiiecs. Cneius now took up his 
w luler-quarlers at Tarraco (Tarragona). (Liv., xxi.' 60, &c. ; 
Polyb., lii. 76.) In the year following, a short time before his 
brotlier Publius arrived, Cneius defeated the Carthaginian 
lleot in the mouth of the Iherus. (Liv., xxii. 20 ; Polyb., lii, 
96, See.) About the middle of the summer Publius arrived, 
and the two brothers maiched against Saguritum, where 
Hannibal bad left tho Spanish hostages on his setting out 
towards Gaul.. The treachery of a Spaniard, called Abelux 
or Abilyx, delivered them up to the Scipios, wlio wisely 
.sent them home to their relatives, and thus gained a hold 
on tho alTections of a great tinmhcr of Spanish tribes, who 
gladly shook uff the yoke of the Carthiiginiaus. In 21G n.c. 
the Scipios gained a victory at Ibera over HasdrubaJ, who, 
after the arrival of a fresh Carthaginian army under Hiniilco, 
intended to make a landing in Italy and to support his 
brother there. The whole army of Hasdrubal was defeated 
and routed, his camp v^as token, and he himself escaped 
with only a few followers.- (Liv., xxiii. 28, &c.) The 
Spaniards, who had been heavily taxed by the Carthaginians, 
willingly submitted to the Romans, but the Scipios knew the 
fickleness of the Spaniards, and, in order to keep up friendly 
relations with them, they did not levy any heavy contribu- 
tions, but applied to the senate at Rome to provide them 
with the means of supporting their armies. In the mean- 
wliile Mago arrived with another army from Africa, and laid 
siege to the revolted town of llliturgi on the Baetis. Here 
again the Scipios gained a great victory, and soon after 


another near Iiitihill, where tho Carthaginians on their 
llight from Illiturgi had taken refuge. In the year 214 n.c. 
tho importanl town of Caslulo dchcvted the cause of the 
Carthiiginiaus and joined the Romans, and when the former 
made a new atlenqtt against llhluigi, they were beaten by 
Cneius, and compleloly defeated in the neighbourhood of 
Munda. They were not more successful in several other 
attempts. During the following }ear the Carthaginians were 
engaged in a war in Afi ica against Syphax, and iho^ Scipios 
had time to strengthen theinseUcs in St»ain. But ’the un- 
interrupted series of brilliant victories of the Scipio.'^ was now 
at an end. In 212 u.c. the Carthaginians resumed the 
war in Spain, and took 20,000 Celtiheiians info their pay. 
Publius Scipio eommanded two-thirds of the Homan forces, 
and was arrayed against Hasdiuhal, son of Giscc 

(who w^ere siqiported by Massinihsa), and tlie Spanish chief 
Indibilks. Cneius was opposed to Hasdrubal Barca.s. Pub- 
lius, in his assault on the ranks of Indibilis, was cut down 
with tho greater part of his armv. His brother Cneius, 
abandoned by the faithless Cclliberians, withdrew* as far us 
ho could. From the maiHOUvrcs of the enemy, ho coiijec- 
turod the fate of his brother. On his retreat he found him- 
self at last compelled lo make a j^tand upon a hill which was 
of such a nature that it was impossible for him to fortify 
himself. Nearly the whole of his army wUs cut to pieces, 
and Cneius himself fell among the rest, 29 ila}s after tho 
death of his brother. The cutastrophe took ]dace in (ho 
spring of the year 211 n.c. (Becker. * Vorarhi'iteii zu ciner 
Gescliichtc des Zw’citcn Piiiiischen Krieges,* in Dahlmami s 
Forsc/ntngeHy ii. 2, p. 113.) 

10. Cn. Counelius Scipio Cai.vus, the hruther of P. 
Corn. Scipio (No. 9). His c.vploits in Spam have just been 
described. He was consul, in 222 n.c., w lili M. Claudius 
Mart'ellus, with whom he made an expedition against (he 
Insubrians, and took Acemo -and Mediolanum. ( Folyb., ii. 
34; Plut., Afam7/., 6.) At tho beginning of the second 
Punic war he went, as we have seen, to Spam a.s legale to 
his brother Publius. 

1 1. P. CouNKLins Scuno Akricani’s M.v.iok, the son of 
i P, Cornelius Scipio (No. 9). If it be true that at tin* age of 

svJvonleen he fought m the battle of tho I'lciiius (2 i s ii <•.), 

I and rescued his wounded father, he must have been honi 
in 23a n.c. He was in the battle of (.'unmu (210 n.c.) a^ a 
tribune, and was among those who after (be defeat c^-api d 
to Canusium. Hero the chief coinniand of the K'mammg 
troops was unanmioii.sly entrusted lo him and Ajip'Ufl Clau- 
dius Pulcher. (Liv., xxii. 33.) On this occasion it was 
owing to his presence of mind tliat tho icmuants of the 
Roman army did not in Iheiv despair quit Italy. (Val. Max., 
V. (i, 7.) lu 212 D.v. Scipio was cuiule a*dile, thougli he 
had not yetatlained the Icgilimute age. The liibuucsof 
tho people endeavoured to prevent his election, l)ut they 
were obliged to give np their opposition, for tho pocjple, who 
seem to have perceived the extraoidmary abililie.s of tlie 
young man, elected him almost unanimously. (Liv., x\v. 
2.) In 211 H c. his father and uncle fell in Spam, and ‘.he 
Carthaginians again took possession of the country, which 
they had almost onliroly lost. Wlieii Capua had falli ri 
again into their hands, and Italy no longer uquiied tlu ir 
exclusive attention, the Romans determined lo act with more 
energy against the Carthagmiuns in Spain. On the day of 
tho election, no one ventured lo come forward to undertake 
the command in this war. Young Scq'io, tlien scarcel) 24 
}ears of age, at lust oflered to lake the command of (lie 
army in feJjMiin. The people were stiuck with admiration at 
the courage of the 3 uung man, and gave him the eonnnand, 
with proconsular power, which was afterwards prolonged lo 
him for sevural yeais (210-206 n.c.). 

The extraordinary pow*er which young Scipio exercised 
over his eonlemporaries was perhaps partly owing to super- 
stition, for he was believed to be a favourite of the gods. 
Ever since he had taken the toga virilis, lie went every 
morning into llie Capitol, where he spent some hours in 
.solitude and meditation. Hence all he did was considered 
by the people to be the ro.sult of his intercourse vvirh the 
gods. Scipio himself undoubtedly partook in this opinion, 
and chcrislicd it,; and the extraordinary success of all his 
eutorprises must have strengthened his belief. Towards 
the end of the summer, in 210 n.c., or, as Livy (xxvi. 41) 
says, at the beginning of spring, Scipio set out for Spain with 
an army of 1 1,000 men, landed at the mouth of the Iberlis, 

I and undertook the command pf the whole Roman forces in 
1 bpain. He was accompanied by bis friend Lwlius. His 
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first ol)joct wfis to j;ain possession of New CarUiai^c, wlicrc 
the CjiVthafijiiiians kept tbeii* Spanisli hostajjos. La'Iiiis 
made the fillack v\illi the licet from the sea-side, while 
Scipio conducted the oporalioii.s on land. The town soon 
fell into the hands of the Romans, and tho gcnerosiiy with 
which Scipio treated iho Spanish hostages gained over a 
prent iiunibor of Spaniards. Tho hostages of those Inbes 
who declure<i themselves allies of the Romans were sent 
homo witliout ransom. A short time after the cmiquest of 
this place iSc’pio went to Tarraco, where he received embas- 
sies from various Spanish tribes, who offered to become the 
allies of the Romans or to recognise their supremacy. 
Scipio is said not to have set out against Hasdrubal until 
tho year following, hut it can scarcely be conceived why the 
Cai tliagiinans should have been so long inactive, and it is 
ii probable supposition that the battle with llusdruhah 
which I..i\y and Polybius assign to the year 200 b c., was 
fought very .soon after the taking of New Carthage. (Zoiiaras, 
i.K. 8.) In this battle Scipio gained a great victory; 8000 
Cat liaginiiins were slam, and 22,000, with their camp, fell 
into il'.e hands of the victor. Many of the Spaniards now 
wished to proclaim Scipio their king, hut he refused the 
honour. (Liv., xxvii. 10 ; Polyh., x. 40.) llasdrubal lied 
with iho remainder of his army towards tho Tagus and the 
Pyrenees. Scipio did not follow him, partly because he 
ihoBglit his enemy too much weakened to be dangorous, 
and partly hecauso ho feared lest he might expose hiratself 
lo the combined attacks of Iho two. other Carthaginian 
genoials, Mago, and llasilrubal, son of Cisco. Hasdrubal 
Ikircas, the defeated general, lidwever, had carried coii- 
siflernhlo wealth with him in his ffight, and w'ith these 
iiK'.uis he raise<l an army in Spain, to lead into Italy to 
the assistance of his brother Hannibal, hoping ihu.s lo 
bring the war lo an end in Italy. During lhe.se prepara- 
tion". of Hasdrub.il, Scipio was engaged against the two 
other Caithagiiiiaii generals one of whom (Mago) vvas 
d. t< lied, in 208 ii.c., by tho propraetor Silanus, in the 
country of tho (!oltiberians, and llanno, who came with 
an iiiKiliiirv army from Africa, was taken prisoner. After 
tliN sui'ccfts of tho propiDOtor, Scipio united his forces 
with those of Sihinns to attack llasdrubal, son^ of Gwco. 
Ihit as this goncial ha<l retired to the south of Spain, and 
had distributed hii army in tho fortified p1aco.s on the 
Iheiis as far as (hides. Scipio (through his brother Lucius) 
only look the important town of Oringis, and then gra- 
dii.illy returned across the Iberus. The power of the Car- I 
thagini'in^ in Spain was however already broken, and in the 
your lollowiiig (207 n.c.) Scipio gained pos.session of nearly 
all Spain by a victory, the place of wliich is not clearly 
a.'icerlamcd, .some calling it Silpia or Bmcula, some Ihpa, 
and others Carmo. Scipio, now in the almost undisputed 
possotaion cf Spam, began to turn his eyes to Africa, and, 
accompanied by his friend Lmhus, he ventured to pay a 
vi-iil to king Syphii.x, with whom Lsehus had already coin- 
menc.od negotiations. Here Scipio is said to hav^ met 
llasdrubal, son of Cisco, and lo have made a very favourable 
impression on Sypliax us well as on Hasdrubal. After a 
shiwt stay in Africa, Scipio returned to Spain, where he first 
punished several towns for their faithlessness, and subdued 
some of the Spanish chiefs who ventured to claim thcor 
former mdcpendence. During these occupations Scipio 
w'as attacked by a severe illness, from which however lie 
rocoveiod in time to quell an iiisurreclion of SOUtf Roman 
soldiers, who were discontented from not having derived from 
Iheir coiKiucsis those advantages which they had expected, 
ami who are said also to have been bribed by the Cartha- 
ginians. Mag^ had in the meanwhile withdrawn to the 
Jkilearic Hlamiff, and thence to Liguria. Cades, the last 
place which the Carthaginians possessed in Spain, was now 
taken from them, and • thus tho war in Spain was at an 
end. 

Towards tho close of Iho year 206 b.c., Scipio surrendered 
the cpmitmiid of the Roman forces in Spain to tho procon- 
Biils L. Lentulus and L. Manlius Acidiiius, and returned lo 
Rome. (Liv., xxviii. 38.) He delivered to the aerarium 
tho immense treasures which he brought from Spain. Ho 
evidently wished for a tviumiih, but the senate paid no 
attention to his wishca, for no one had over Iriutnfrtied at 
Rome before he had held the consulship. In the year 205 
B.C., Scipio was made consul with P. Licinius Cnussu.s, who 
was at the saiile lime pontifex iffaximiis, and was conse- 
quently not allowed to leave Italy. If thoroforc a war wa.s 
to bo carried on abroad, the command necessarily devolved 


upon Sciflo. His wish was immediately to sad with an 
aririy to A^a. but tho more cautious senators, and especi- 
ally (j. decidedly opposed to hn plan, ])artly 

liecause Ilan^i&l, as long as he was in Italy, appeared too 
formidable y be neglected, and partly perhaps hecuuse they 
were intluOTiced by jealou.sy. All that Scij>io could obtain 
was that Sicily should bo assigned to him as his provinee, 
with .30 vo.ssels, and with permihsioii to sail over to Africa in 
case ho should think it advantageous to the republic. ISui 
he did not obtain from the senate permission to levy an anny, 
and he therefore called upon the Italian allies to provulo 
him with troops and other things necessary for carrying on 
the war. As they were all willing to &uj)porl the con- 
queror of the Carthaginians in Spain, ho was soon enabled 
to sail to Sicily with nearly 7000 volunteers and 30 ships. 
(Liv., xxviii. 45, &c. ; PIul., Fob. Mar.^ 25.) Soon after his 
arrival in Sicily he sent his friend I.a^lius with a part of his 
lleet to Africa, partly to keep up tho conneelion which he 
had formed there, on his visit from Spam, with Syjihax and ■ 
Massinissa (for lo the latter Scipio had scut hack a nephew 
who had been taken prisoner in the hattlo of PuTula), and 
partly to show to his timid opponents at Romo how ground 
less their fears were. He biinsclf employed hi.s time in 
Sicily most actively in preparing and disciplining his new 
army. 

Massinissa, dissatisfied with the Carthaginians, was 
anxious for the arrival of Scipio in Africa, hut Syphux had 
altered his policy, and again joined the Carthaginians. The 
enemies of Scipio at Rome at last got an oppoitunity of at- 
tacking him. and they nearly s?uccecilcd in depriving him of 
his post. Without being authorized by the senate, S' lpio had 
taken part in the conquest of Locri in Southern Italy, and 
had loft bis legate Q. Flarainiusaa commander of llie#loriian 
garri&on in that place. The legate treated tho Lociiuns with 
such severity and cruelty, that they sent an embassy lo 
Rome lo lay their complaints before the senate. As Scijiio, 
although acquainted v^ilh (he cornluct of Flaniiimis, had 
nevertheless left him in command, Ids enemies atlacki'd him 
on this and other grounds, and Fabiiis Maximus even )*ro- 
jwsed that he should bo recalled. A commi"Sion was sent out 
to inquire into the state of affairs, and to bring Scipio home, 

I if the charges against him Avere found true. Scipio ju-oved 
! that his army was in the boat possible condition ; ami the 
commissioners were so surprised at what lhc*y saw, that iii- 
.slead of recalling the consul, they bade him sail to AlVii a tes 
soon as he might think it proper, and lo adopt any inca- 
.siires that he might think useful. Scipio in consotpieneo of 
this .sailed, in 2U4 b.c., as proconsul, with a huge army, from 
Lilybomm to Africa, and landed in tho neiglibourhootl of 
Uiica. Here he made successful incursions into the neigh- 
bouring coun try, and Hasdrubal, who altompleil topnncnt 
(hem, suffered a great ilefeat. But Scipio could not gam 
possession of U tica, which was of the greater iniporlanco lo 
mm and his licet, as the winter was approaching, and he 
‘ was obliged to st)eiid the season on a piece of land exteiuling 
into the sea, which he forti fled as well as he could. Towanls 
flic close of the winter the Carthaginians, united with 
Syphax, intended to make a general attack on Scipio's 
army and fleet, hut being infoniicd of their plans, he mji- 
pri.'^cd tho camps of Hasdrubal and Syphax in the night, 
and only a small number of the enemy escaped. Svpha.x 
withdrew into his own dominions, but was dcl'ealed by Mlis- 
siiiissa and Lflclins, and taken prisoner with his wile and 
one of liis sons. Massinissa married Sophonisha, the 
wife of Sypliax, who had formerly been engaged to him, 
but had been given lo Sypha.x for political leasons. Scipio, 
fearing the influence sho might have on Md.s^inl^l^a (foi ^I5c 
was a Carthaginian), claimed her as a prisoner hcloiigiiig 
to the Romans, and Massinissa poisoned her, to .save her 
from (he buniiliatitui of captivity. The fears and appre- 
hensions of the Carthaginians now inci eased to such a 
degree that thev thought it necessary to recall Hannibal 
from Italy, and' at tho same time they sued for peace. 
The terms which Scipio proposed would have concluded 
the w'ar in a manner honourable to the Homans. The Car- 
thngininns however, whoso only object was to gain lime, 
made no objections to the condiiions. but only concluded .a 
truco of forty-five days, during which an embassy wa.s to bo 
sent to Rome. Before this truce was at an end, tlie Car- 
thaginian populace plundered sonic Roman vessels with 
provisions, whicliwerc wrecked off Carthage, ••iiid even in- 
sulted the Roman cnvo)s who came to dcinand reparation. 
Scipio did not resent this conduct, and allowed the Caitha* 
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fihiinn ambassadors, on tbeir return from Rorac»^ pass on to 
(’arlhiijre unmolested. About this lime (it wa^ie autumn 
of the year 203 bc ) Hannibal arrivci^it^AJjjj^ and soon 
collected an army in numbers far cxcceding^at af Scipio. 
He first made a successful campaign agaiii\ MasNinissa. 
Scipio was at this time informcdthat tlie consul 'fiib. Claudius 
Nero would come wiih an army to Africa to co-operate with 
him against Hannibal. Scipio, who wished to bring fbc war 
to a conclusion, and was unwilling to share Ibis glory wiln any 
one else, determined to bring Hannibal to a decisive battle. 
The Carthaginian at first avoided an engagement; but 
when Scipio, in order to deceive I lie enemy, hastily retreated 
as if he intended to fake to flight, Hannibal followed him 
with liis cavalry, and lost a battle in tbo neighbourhood of 
Zania. A tribune of Scipio soon afterwards cut off a large 
convoy of provisions which was on its way to tbo camp of 
Hannibal, and lliis suddenly threw him into such difficul- 
ties, that he began to negotiate with Scipio for peace. The 
conditions however whicli Scipio now proposed were so hu- 
milialing, that the Carthaginians would not accept them. 
Hannibal therefore, though ho saw the impossibility of 
gaining any further advantages, was compelled to clccido I 
the afi'air by a last and desperato effort. In a personal in- 
terview between the two generals Scipio w'as inexorable as 

the conditions. Ilaniiibars army was in a bad condilion ; 
and in the ensuing battle, to the west of Zaraa, the victory of 
Scipio was complete. This defeat (in 202 B.c.) w;as the 
death-blow to Carthago. The conditions of the peace which 
was now concluded between Rome and Carthage are stated 
in Punic Wars, p, 129. 

Scipio, on his rciurii to Italy, was received with the 
greatest entliusiasra : he entered Rome in triumph, and 
was mnoeforward distinguished by the name of Afii- 
canus. Scipio now for several years continued to live 
at Rome, apparently without faking any part in public 
affairs. In 199 b.c. ho obtained the office of censor with 
P. yKlius Psetus (Liv., xxxii. 7), and in 194 n.c. he was 
made consul a second lime with Tib. Sempronius Longus 
(Liv., xxxiv. 42), and princeps scnatus, a distinction with 
which he had already been honoured in 19fi n.c., and 
which was confcirod upon him for the third time in 190 n.c. 
(Liv. jixxiv, 44; xxxviii. 28.) In 103 n.c., during one of 
the disputes between the Carthaginians and Massiinssa, 
Scipio was sent with two other commissioners to mediate 
between the pai^lics. But nothing was settled, though, as 
Livy (xx.xiv. 02) obbOvves, Scipio might easdy have put 
an end to the disputes. It is well known that Scipio was 
tliu only Roman who thought it unworthy of the republic 
to support those Carlhagiiiiaiis who persecuted Hannibal; 
and tiicre was a tradition that Scipio, in 193 b.c., was sent on 
an embassy to Antioclius, and that ho met Hannibal in his 
exile, who in the conversation which took place declared 
Scipio thegrcaieslof all general^. (Liv., xxxv. 14.) Whether 
the story of the convcibation he true or not. the judgment as- 
cribed to Hannibal is certainly just , for Scipio as a general- 
was second to none but Hannibal bimsolf. In the year 
190 B c. some discussions arose in the senate as to what 
provinces should be assigned to the two consuls, LeOlius, and 
L. Cornelius Scipio, brothcT of the great Africanus. Afri- 
can us, although ho was princeps seiiatus, offered to accom- 
pany his brother as legale, if tbo senate W'ould give him 
Greece as his province, for this province conferred upon 
Lucius the command in the war against Antiochus. llie 
ofler was accepted, and the two brothers set out for Greece, 
and thence for Asia. Africanus took his son with him on 
this expedition ; but' by some unluckly chance tiny boy was 
taken prisoner, and sent to Antiochus. The king offered 
to restore him to freedom, and to give a considerable sum of 
money, if the father would interpose bis inlluence to obtain 
favourable terms for the king. Africanus refused; but the 
king notwithstanding soon after sent the boy back to his 
father, wlio just then was suffering from illness, and was 
absent from tbo camp. To show his gratitude, Africanus sent 
a message to Antiochus, .'idvising him not to engage in a 
battle until he himself had roturiicd to the Roman camp. 
After the gieat battle near Mount Sipylus, Antiochus again 
applied to Scipio for peace, and the hitler now used liis in- 
fluence witii his brother Lucius and the council of war on 
behalf of the king. The conditions of the peace were tolera- 
bly mild, but they were i fierwards made much moie sevore 
when the peace was ratified at Rome. [Antiochus] The 
enemies of Africanus at Rome had now another charge 
against him. Thti peace with Antiochus, and the condi- 


tions proposed by Africanus and liis brother Lucius, were 
regarded by the hostile party as the result of bribes from 
Antiochus, and of the liberation of the son of Africanus. 
A charge was therefore broiiglil against the two brothers, 
on^their return to Rome, of liaving accepted bribes of tho 
king, and of having retained a part of the treasures w'hicli 
they ought to have delivered up to the aerariutn. At tho 
same time they were called upon to give an account of tlie 
sums of money they had taken fn?m Antiochus. Lucius 
was ready to obey; but his brother Africanus with iiidigna- 
' tion snatched the accounts from the liarids of his brother 
and tore them to pieces before tho senate. (Liv„ 
xxxviii. 55; Gellius, iv. IS; Vnl. Max., lii. 7, I.) Tho 
tribune of the people, C. Miriucius Auguriiius, however 
fined Lucius ; and when he was going to bc thrown into 
prison until he should pay the lit?avy fine, Africanus 
dragged him away; and tho tribune Tib. Gracchus, though 
disapproving of the violence of Africanus, liberated Lucius 
from impiisonmeiit. (Gellius, vii. I9; Liv., xxxviii. flfi.) 
Africanus himself was now summoned before the people by 
tho tribune M. Niuviiis, and he only saved himself by 
' reminding the people of his victory at Zama. After these 
troubles he wiilidrew to his villa near Lilernum, and it was 
owing to the inlcrpohilion of Tib. Gracchus that he was not 
compelled to obey anotlier ‘summons' The estates of liis 
brother Lucius however were confiscated (1 87 b.c.); buUbo 
sum produced by their sale did not make up the amount 
of tho fine.. His friends and clients not only offered to 
make .up the .sum, but tbeir generosity would even have 
made him richer tlian lie had been before; hut be lefuscd 
to accept anything beyond what was absolutely iicce^^sary 
for his support. (Liv., xxxviii. CO.) Africanus never lelurncd 
from his voluntary exile, and he spent the last years of liis life 
in nuict retirement at his villa. (Senoc., KjasL, 80.) He is 
said to have wished to bc buried on his estate ; but ibeio 
vva«, as Livy savs, a tradition that he iliel at Rome, and was 
buried in the tomb of liis family near the Porta Capena, 
where statues of him, his brother Lucius, and tkeir fru-ud 
Q. Ennius, were erected. The year of his death is i:ot 
quite certain ; for according to Polybms ho died ni the 
same year with Hannibal uml PliilopuMueii (l«.3 n.c.); ac- 
cording to others, two yeans earlier (18.^ b.c.). In judging 
of Scipio Africanus us a general, we may adopt tin* judg- 
ment ascribed to Hannibal ; but as a Homan c 1 t 17 .cn he is 
very fur from dosciving such praise, liis pride and luuigl]- 
ti ness were intolerable; and tho laws of i ho constitutuui 
were set at nought whenever llicy opposed his own \iew.s 
and passions. A.s a statesman he scan'ely did any thing 
worth mentioning. By his wile A^milui, daiighior of 
.^miliua Paullus, he had two daughters: one of whom 
married P. Cornelius Scipio Nn-'.ica Corculmn (JJv. xxxviii. 
57)'; tho other, the celebrated Cornelia, mariied Tib. Seui- 
proni us Gracchus, and was the mother of the tv^o Gracclii, 
tho tribunes of the people. Africanus hud also two ftons. 

12. P. CouvELiirs SciFiO, SOU of tlie gieal Scipio Africu- 
mis (No. 11 ). He vyis augur in ISO n.c. (Liv., xl. 42.) 
Cicero {Hrut., 19 ; l)e Senect., \\\ De Ogr., i. .33) says that 
he was a man of great menial powers, biit of a weakly con- 
stitution. He was the adoptive father of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Acmilianus Africanus Minor. His epitaph is given 
by Orelli {Ouomant. Tull,, p. 187). 

13. Lucius or Cneius Scipio, the second son of Scipio 
Africanus Major (No. 11). He was, as we have seen, taken 
prisoner in^tlie war with Antiochus; he is described as a 
contemptible man. In 174 n.f. be bec.'uno pra?tor in banns, 
by the modest withdrawal of his competitor, who had been 
a scribe to bis father, but he was in this .“amo year ex] elled 
from the senate by the censors. (Liv., xh.lfc? ; Val. Max., 
iii. 5. 1.) 

14. L. C 0 RNELITT.S Scipio Asiaticus. Asiaoenes, or 
Asiaqknus, son of P. Cornelius Scipio (No. 9), and brother 
of tho great Scipio Africanus (No. 11). He accompanied, as 
we have seen, his brother Africanus on bis campaigns m 
Spain, In 193 n.c. he was pralor in Sicily. In 190 b.c. 
ho was made con.siil with Lmlius, ar.d obtained Greece ns 
his province, with the command in the war against Anlio- 
chus, with whom he had already had some negotiations in 
196 (Polyh., xviii. 33.) The senate at Itome do not 
appear to have had any great confidence in his talents as a 
general (Cic., PhtL, xi, 7), as it was only owing to iho offer 
of his great brother to accompany him ii.s his legate that l;q 
obtained Greece as his province. After the concln&ion of 
the war with Antiochus, he assumed the name of Asiaiicus, 
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entered Rome in triumph. (Liv., xxxvii. 58, &c.) 
According to Valerius (Liv. xxxix. 22) ho celehruterJ, 

in 185 n.c., magnificent games for ten days. The money 
expended on itieso games he is said to have, collected in 
Asia, during an embassy, on wliich he had been sent to 
settle some disputes between Antidchus and Jiluraenes, 
shortly after his condemnation. In 184 m.c. he was a can- 
didate for the censorship^ but ho was defeated by his com-' 
petitor Cato, the great enemy of his family, wdio in his 
^•eusorship took away from Scipio Asialicus his horse. (Liv., 
xxxix. 44.) 

J5. P. CoRXELius Scipio Aemiliaivus Africanus Mi- 
Noii, son of L. Aemilius Paullus, and adopted son of P. 
Cornelius Scipio (No. 12). He must have been born about 
185 H.C., for in 168 n.c. Scipio, then a youth in his seven- 
teenth year, took a very active part in the battle of Pydha, 
in which his father dclbated king^erscus of Macedonia. 
(Idv., xliv, 44 ; Plut., Aem. Paul., 220 From his earliest 
youth he had an ardent love of intellectual occd^ations, and 
cultivated the friendship Of men like Polybius, Panuetius, 
Laelius, and others. It was perhaps on this account that 
he appeared to his relatives to bo wanting in youthful vigour, 
and no groat hopes weru entertained of him. But wiili his 
partiality for science and Greek refinement and art, he 
eKteemod no less the stern virlue.s of the best of the Romans. 
Old Cfiio was in this respect his model. At the beginning 
of tlie third Punic war, 1.51 u.c., when no one was willing 
to enter his naineeithor as an olliccr or as a common soldier 
for the campaign in Spain, Scipio, although he was at this 
^anie time requested by tlie Macedonians to settle some 
disputes among themselves, came forward and declared that 
he would gladly accept any post that might be assigned to 
linn. This example inspired with courage even^hose who 
luwl hitherto kept back. (Jdv., 48 ; Polyb., xxxv. 4.) 
Scipio thus became military tribune under L. Lucullus. 
Two lieroic deeds of Scipio in this expedition arc recorded : 
be was the only Roman who ventured to accept the chal- 
liingo of :i lingo Spanish chief, whom he slew in single corn- 
bat ; Stwpiu also was the first to scale the walls of tho town 
of liilorcatia while it was besieged by the Romans. These 
t>i\>of<j of jiersonal courage, and lus other virtues, (IHed oven 
tln' onoiiiy with admiration, and gained for him a greater 
intliienco over the Spaniards than bis avaricious general, 
i.aicnllu.s, was able to ac(|airc. (Appian, vi. 54.) The year 
following, 150 H.c . Scipio was sent by LucuUus to Africa, to 
request Massiriibsa io send a number of elephants over to 
Spain. Scipio was most honourably received. Massinissa 
nf'l ine Carthaginians were just preparing for battle; Scipio 
beheld tho contest from an cffimencc, and as soon as the 
Carihagi Ilians were apprised of his presence, they entreated 
liiin to uct as mediator between them and Massinissa. But 
ho was not able to cfiect what they wished, and he returned 
tf) Slain with the elephants. (Appian, viii., 71, &c.) 
AVheii the war between Carthage and Romo broke out, 
Scipio, then still military tribune, went to Africa, aQ.d here 
ngiiiii distinguished himself so much by his courage, pru- 
dence, and justice, that he not only gained tho unlimited 
confidence of his own countrymen and Massinissa, but even 
of tho Carthaginians, who trusted no Roman but Scipio. 
Roman ambassadors who wore sent to the camp in Africa to 
report on the state of afiairs, on their return to Rome were 
unbounded in tbeir praise of Scipio and qf the attachment 
of the soldiers to him. (Appimi, viii. 98, Sft.) In 148 b.c., 
when the consul Calpuniliis ftso undertook ^^le command 
in Africa, Scipio returned to Rome, where everybody ap- 
pears to have been- convinced that bo alone was able to 
coniplcle the conquest of Cartltfige. Cato said that Scipio 
Jilono was alive, while all the other* generals wore mere 
shadow's. (Liv., iipi/., 49 ; Polyb., xxxvi. 6.) The consul 
Piso made very little progress in Africa, and when Scipio 
was a candidate for the eodilcship, ‘ he was unanimously 
elected consul fur. the year 147 ,b.c.^ though he had not yet 
attained the legitimate age: ho obtaiued Africa as his 
province. On his return to Africa ho was accompanied 
by Polybius and Laeliiis, and immediately after hia arrival 
he saved a considerable body of Roman soldiers, who had 
penetrated into one of the suburbs of Caftbage. (Appian, 
'iii. 113, Sec.) Ho restored discipline in the Roman army. 
His first operation was to cut off all supplies which the 
Carthaginians had hitherto received from the interior of 
Africa, and iu tho following winter (t®l7-4f» b.c.) ho suc- 
,, cceded in taking Nopheris, whence tho Curthagiftians till 
. then liad i'oeoived their supplies by sea. His command of 
P. No. 1305, 


jVas prolonsred for the year 1 16 n.c., and in Mio 
his atluck on the city, uhich 
•-’j^Viln the utmost dcopair, and by a dci roe of 
JhitTicil the city to llie ground. [Cau'him’.k.] 
^;avo wept over its ruins, and to ha\o ulluiea 
Re words uf Homer : — 
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tfffferai jj/xap, or* dv iror* ^XtoXy ’'JXioc 'tpn, 

. gai Uptaftoi: Kat Xads IfijifuXiM npiafjioio. 

vi. 443, &c.) 

After he had made the neces.sary arrangenienfs in Africa, 
and annihilated an enemy, who, ihongh humbled, was still 
looked upon by Rome with jealousy, Scipio returned lo Italy, 
and entered Rome iu triumph. In 142 n c. ho was censor 
with L. Mummius, and at this time of increasing luxury ho 
fulfilled the duties of his ollice with the greatest stricinoss, 
and without any respect to person or rank. In the lust rum 
which ho performed at the close of hi.s census, he did not 
pray, os had been customary before, for the increase of the 
republic, but only for its preservation. (\^l. Max., iv; I, 10.) 
It was probably after his censorship that ho. logollier witli 
Sp.. Mumniius and L. Mclellus, travelled through ’ Kgypt, 
Asia, and Greece, to look into the slate of alfairs in 
these countries. (Cic., De Rep., vi. 1 1 ; comp. Aewi.. ii. 2.) 
The war . against Numantia in Spain had been carried on 
for a long time without success; Scipio was con.sidorcd the 
only man who could bring tho war to a lermnialion, and, 
although absent at the time of the clectii)n.s he was made 
consul for the year 18-1 u.c. On his arrival in Spain he 
ibuud the Roman army in a most deplorable .slate, and lieie, 
as in Africa, he had to restore military discipline bel'ure he 
could venture upon any enterprise. The brave inhabitants 
of Numantia held out against him until famine rendered 
further resistance impossible. The town fell into thp hands 
of Scipio, after mo.st of the citizens had put an end to their 
own lives. Fifty of tho survivors were selected by Scipio 
to adorn his triumph ; the rest were sold as blaves, and iho 
city was razed to the ground. (Appian, vi, 84, &c. ; Liv., 
Epit, 57, 59.) While ho was engaged in the siege of 
Numantia* tho Gr^cchian disturbances begun at Rome. 
Although his wife Sempronia was a sister of tho Gracchi, 
Scipio approved of his brolher-indaw being put to deatli, 
but still he was not, like many others, an obstinate advo- 


cate of the privileges of a class, for wo find him supporting 
the lex Cassia tat^ellaria against the aristocrats (Cic., Jirut.„ 
25), whencix ho was coiiMdorwl by some as a man of the 
people. (Cic., Accui., ii. 5.) . Scipio was iqjposed lo all vio- 
lent measures; caution was one of his prominent charac- 
teristics. He was certainly sincere and disinteresled. But 
his opposition to the popular party deprived him of a groat 
part of the favour and inlluence wliich he had hitherto pos- 
sessed through the people, Tho consequence w'as, that when, 
in 131 n.c., he was inclined to undertake the command in 
the w’ar against Aristonious, he only obtained the votii.s of 
two tribes. (Cic„ Phii., xi. 8.) But notwithstanding this 
slight, he still possessed great inlluonce, for when the tribune 
Papirius Carbo proposed a law that the people should bo at 
liberty to re-elect their tribunes as often as they pleased, 
the eloquent speech of Scipio induced tho people to reject 
the measure, though it was in their own favour. (Cic., LaL, 
25.) Soon after this however a circurastance occurrcil 
which called forth the bitterest opposition of tluj popular 
party against him. Scipio had made a proposal in favour 
of tho old Italian veterans, which had been approved by iho 
senate, and according to which the disputes ariaing out of 
the distribution of the public land should not be decided by 
the distributors, but by other persons. This iiicusuro pro- 
duced a delay in the distribution itself, and tho populur 
leaders, P. Flaccus, C. Gracchus, and Papirius Curb •, ruaile 
the bitterest invectives against Scipio in the asseinlily. and 
called him the enemy of the people. When Scipio repeated 
bis apprqval of the death of Gracchus, tho demagogues 
cried out, ‘ Down with the tyrant !’ 

After tliese fierce dqi))ates Scipio went quietly home accom- 
panied by the aenate and a great number of Latins an<l 
Roman allioa. (Cic., LesL, 3.) In tho evening he went 
into his bedroom with the intention of writing a speec h to 
be delivored tho following morning. But in tho moriiiug 
Scipio was fSitnd dead in his bed (129 n.c.). (Appian, CtviL, 
i. 19, &c.) An investigation into the cause of his d^'atli was, 
prevented by the imiUiludo, and the event remained a 
KitkorM. Piddip nniiiiou uoiiilcd out maiiv who wore »us- 


secrct. Public opinion pointed out many 
pectod of having murdered him, and tlie lica\iest suanicion 
ibll upon Carbo, ((Jomp. Dr, Fr. GvA'^cU, Tod des P, 
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Cornpfius Scipio JEmilianus, eine Hisiorisof^e Unier- 
sur.hung^ Basel, 1839 ; and Zimmermann, Zritjichrifi f ur 
die AUerthumawUmischaft, 1841, No. 52.) Jf 

10. L. Ct)iiNEUTJs yciPio, son of I.* Scipio 

Asialicus (STo. 14). Ho was quaj^ntor in 167 (Liv., xla. 
44; Vul. Ma-\., v. 1, 1; coinp. Pigliius, Armgl. ad An, 
591.) 

17. L. CoR.VELius SciPio, .son of L. Cornelius Scipio 
(No. 16). Accordin.o; to Pighius lie was quaestor in 96 u.c.. 
^dilis curuUs in 92 b.c., and praetor in 89 and 88 n-c. 
In 63 B.C. ho was consul with C. Junius Norbanus, and 
marcliod against Sulla, but he was suddenly abandoned by 
his whole army, which had been worked upon by the agents 
of Sulla. Scipio was taken prisoner with his son Lucius. 
11 o was then indeed let go, but in S2 D.c. ho was sent into 
exile, and spent the remainder of his lifo at Massilia. (Ap- 
piaii, Chif » i. 82, &c. ; Liv., A/ //., 85; Cic., Pro Sexi., 3; 
Ad Am IX. 15.) jUiceiv {Prut., 47) says of him, ‘ dicebut 
non imperito.* 

18. P. CoRXEnrs Scipio Nasica, son of Cn. Cornelius 

Scipio Calvus (No. 10). In the year 203 »c., when yet a 
young man, and even before he had been qvcdcstor, he was 
declared by the senate to be the best of all good citizens, 
and commissioned to go with the Roman matrons to O^tia 
to receive the statue of the Idiean Mother, which had been 
brought from Pcs>inus. (Liv., xxix. 14.) In 200 n.c. he 
was one of tlie triumvirs tocomplcie the number of colonists 
in Venusia. (Liv., xxxt. 49.) In l‘J6 n.c. he was euriile 
mddo (Liv., xxxiii. 25); in 194 b.i*. he was prmtor (Liv., 
xx.xiv. 42), and the year following proprietor in Spam (Liv., 
XXXV. 1), where ho fought several .•'ucccssful baitlos to the 
west of the Ibcriis. In 192 n c. be was a candidate for tho 
eonaulsbip, but he was not elected, iu)twilIj.>iaiKling Ins suc- 
cess in Spain, and notwithstanding the support of his cousin 
the groat Africanus. (Liv., x\xv. 10.) 15ut the following 
year ho was more successful; he became consul with M. 
Acilius Glabrio (Liv., xxxv. 24), and gained a signal victory 
atid a triumph over the Boians. <Liv., .38.) When 

b. Scipio Asiulicus W'as a<vusc<l, Nu ica canie forward ns 
his advocate. (Liv., xxxviii. 58 ) In 184 bc. ho was a can- 
didate for tho censorship, but M. Poiciu.s C'a;o was preferred 
to him. (Liv., xxxix. 40.) In IS3 and 182 ii.c. ho was one 
of the triumvirs to establish a Latin colony nt Aquileia. 
tLiv., xxxix. 55; xl. 34.) In 171 u c\ Spanish ambassadors 
came to Rome to complain of the extortions of (heir Roman 
governors, and when the senate gninled them tho privilege 
of chosing patrons to conduct Ihcir cause at Rome, Scipio 
Na'^ica was one of the patrons. (Liv., xliii. 2; compare 
Cic., Do Orat, in. 33.) 

19. P. CoiiNELius Scipio Nasica Corcui.pm, son ofP. 
Corn. Scipio Nasica (No. IS). He was married to a daughler 
ofSripio Afriamus Major, and distinguished himself in the 
campaign of Acrailiua Paullus in Macedonia. (Liv., xHv. 35, 
t'ic. ; Polyb., xxix. G.) In 162 b.c. he was consul, but only 
for a .short time, for he and liis colleague were obliged to 
abdicate, because a mistake had been made in the auguries 
for the elcciion. (Cic., De Nat. Dear., ii. 4 ; De Div.f ii. 
35.) In 159 B.c. ho was censor with C. PopilUus Lronas, 
ami they made a decree, that only tho statues of those men 
should remain standing in the Forum who had held a ma- 
gistracy, and that all the others should be removed. (PUn., 
Hint. Nat., xxxiv. 14; Aurel. Vict„ De Vir. lUuetr., 44.) 
Scipio in his ccnsorsliip introduced at Rome the use of a 
public clepsydra, and built a portico on the Capitol, In his 
second consulship, 155 B.c., he gained a victory over the 
Dalmatians, and took the town of Delrnlnium. (Liv,, Epit:, 
47 ; Aureh Viet., /. c.) During this year there occurred a 
proof of the stern severity of his character, and of his influ- 
ence : at his proposal the senate ordered a theatre to be 
pulled down, tlio erecting of which had been approved by 
the con&ors, and udiich was very near its completion. Scipio 
thought a theatre injurious to the morals of the Romans. 
(Liv., Ppm 48.) When Cato insisted upon the destrisction 
of Curlhagti, Scipio Corculum opposed him on the ground 
that the existence' of such a rival as Carthage was most 
wholesome to Rome itself, as a check against corruption. 
(Plat., Cat. xl/aj., 27.) In 150 b.c. lie became pontifes 
maxim us. Respecting his talents as an orator and his stndies, 
SCO Cic., Erut.t 20, and De Seneet., 1-4, 

20. P. CoiiNBLius Scipio Nasica Sbrapio, son of P.. 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica Corculum (No. 19). Before the out- 
break of the third Punic 'war he was emmstor, and cotnrais- 
tiwnwd, with the carisulsCTcnborinusana Manilius (149 


to demand from the Carthaginians the delivery of their arm! 
to the Romans. (Appian, viii. 80,|. Hfe suit for tho ®dile- 
ship was unsuccessful. (Cic., Pro Flanc.^ 21; Val. Max., 
vii. 5, 2, in which passage however he i« confounded with 
P. Corn. Soip. Nasica (No. 18.) In 138 b.c. he was consul 
with D. Junius Brutus Gallaieus. These, two consuls Wero 
thrown into prison by the tribunes of the people, because 
they were too severe in raising soldiers for tneir armies. 
(Liv., Ep., 55 ; Cic*, De 9,) The chief enediy of 

Scipio among the tribunes was CuriatiUs, and he who 
is said to have given him the nickname Seiltti^lo. Scipio 
was a man of vehement and iraseiblo temper (Cic., JRruf., 
28). and of inflexible aristocratic principles, llis hatred of 
the moasuro.s of Tib. Gracchus was so great, that during tho 
election of tho tribunes be placed himself at the houd o. 
bis party in their attack upon Gracchus in the (Capitol. 
This unrkgcd the people so much against him, that tho 
bonale thought it advisable to send him on an embassy to 
Asia, althoi^h as pontifox maximus he was not allowed to 
quit Italy. Ho died at Pergotnus soon after his arrival ii: 
Asia. (Plut., Tib. Gracch., 21 ; Cic., Pro Place., 31.) 

21. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, son of P. Cornel • 
Scipio Nasica Serapio (No. 20). He w^as consul in 1 1 1 b.c 
with L. Calpurnius Piso Bestia, who went out against 
Juguvtlia, while Scipio remained, in Italy. (Sallust , 

27.) Ho is described as a man wh6 was inaccessible to bribes, 
and throughout his lifo behaved in tho most exoinplary 
manner. (Diodor., Fntgm., xxxiv., p. 214, ed. Tauchnitz.) 
He died during his consuLhip. (Cic., Prut., 34.) Cicero 
says that in wit and humour he excelled everybody. 

22. P. CJoHNEi.ius Scipio Nasica, son of P. Cornel. 
Scipio Nasica (No. 21). He w'as praetor in 94 b c. Ho is 
mentioned by Cicero {Pro Rose. Am., 27) as one of tho 
ailvocati of Roscius of Ameria. Ilis wife was Licinia, the 
daughter of the orator L. Grasses. (Cic., Brut., 58.) Ho 
was the father of L. Licinius Crassus Scipio, whom Crassus 
the orator made his adoptive son, and of Q. Melclhis Pius 
Scipio, who wns adopted by Q. McteFUis Pius, and was 
father in-law of Ponipey. Mciollus Scipio was defeated 
by Csp^ar, and fell in Africa. 

23. Cv. ('’.oRNELius Scipio Hispallus, tho son of a 
brother of the iwo Scipios who fell in Spam (No. 9 and 10). 
lie was couhul in 1 76 ii c., but duiing his consul-hip bo 
was bcized vviih a paralytic slioke, and died at the baths of 
Cuinto. (Liv,, xli. 20.) 

24. Cx. CoiiMKLius Scipio Hispaluts, son of Cn. Corn. 
Scipio Hispallus (Nu. 23). In 149 b.c. he was with Scipio 
Nasica (No. 20) among (he commissioners to Carthage. 
(Appian, viii. 80.) In 139 ii:c. ho was pimtor, and promul- 
gated an edict according to which Ull Chaldaeans (astrolo- 
gers) were to quit Rome, and Italy within ten days. (Val. 
Max., i. 3, 2, who calls him Cains Corn. Hispallus.) 

25. Cn. Cornelius Scipio IlisPALLtia, son of Cn. Corn. 
Scipio Hispallus (No. 24). He is menlioncd only by Valerius 
Maxirnus (vi. 3, 3), who says that he was compelled to give 
up his province of Spain, to which he had been sent as 
qumstor, on account or his inability, ttnd that afterwards he 
was condemned for dishonest conduct. 

26. L. Cornelius Semo Hispallus, son 6fCn. Corn. 
Scipio Hispallus (No. 24).' Pighios (AnnaL ad An, 646) 
thinks that be is the same of whoin Appian {Civil, t. 4l) 
says that in the JHarsfab war he and L. Acilius were com- 
pelled to escape Trora ASscr^ in the attire of slaves. 

For the history of the mmily of tho Scipios compare 
Orelli, Onomasticon Tultialtum^ p. 183, &e, ; Wnlly, Real- 
Encyclopeedie dev AlteHhumsmssensSht^ft^ vol. ii„ p. 650, 

&C.. A ' • 

The family tomb of the Scipios was first discovered in 
1G16, but it was ^oon forgotten, as few of its ruins had been 
laid open, and doubts were raised as io’^tts genuineness. In 
1780 the tomb Vras bgain discovered close by the modern 
gate of S. Sebastian. Visconti and the pope took great in- 
terest in the discovery, and in the eouitieof eyear the witolo 
oRtacombk though in adilapidafod SieRIrjrWaaclatired knd laid 
open. . The inscriptions aflfi dihop Curiosities, kmong which • 
we may mention the beautiM i^Tcropfaa^ of ScijHo Bur- 
batife, were transferred ^ the Mtfseum Pio-Cleifientinum 
at Romo.^ The monumonts with tbbir ineeriptlons are 
described in Monumenti Seipionit ftidtHGiiti dalCava* 

Here Franeeseo PiHoi^, *1785, hhi and in Lanzi, 

Saggio^ vol. 4.; p. ifo, FoV the^nsoHptious 5ee 

SCIRB FA'GIAS* 'W wtitdhed out for the purpeise eitlier 
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of enforcing the exeeution of, or of vacating* eomc alrearly 
existing record. It direct^ the shcri^ to give notice (* Scire 
facias/ whence tlie name) to the partv against whom it is 
obtained to appear and show cause way the purpose of it 
shall not bo elTected. . A summons to this ellbct should be 
served on the party, whose duty then is to enter an appear- 
ance, after which « declaration is delivered to him, reciting 
the writ of scire facias. To this he may plead, or demur, 
and the subsequent proceemngs arc analogous to, and in 
fact arc in law considered as an action. If the party cannot 
be summoned, or fail to appear, judgment may bo signed 
against him. The proceedings under a scire facias are 
resorted to in. a variety of cases. They may bo divided 
into 

1. Those where, the parties remaining the same, a scire 
facias is necessary to revive or set in operation the record. 

2. Those where another party seeka to beiieAt,or becomes 
chargeable, or is injured, by ii. 

In cases where a year and a day have elapsed Sijpce judg- 
rnent has been signed, and nothing (such as a writ of error, 
an injunction, &c.) has existed to stay further proceedings, 
it is a legal presumption that the judgment has either been 
oxeciiteth or that the plaintiff has released the execution. 
Accordingly in eueli case execution cannot issue against the 
derendaiit until he Las b^(l an opportunity, by means of 
the notice givtjii him under a sciixj facias, of appearing and 
showing any cause which may exist why execution should 
not issue against him. If the plaint ilf attempt to take out 
execution in such a case without having recourse to a scire 
facias, the execution may be set aside by a writ gf error, or 
upon applioftlion to tho court, or before a judge. If the judg- 
ment haa been signed more than ten years, a sciro facias 
it^clf cannot issue unless Mitli the pc'rmission of the court 
or a judge; and it. would seem that by the recent statute 
3 and 1 William IV., c. 27, s. 40, proceedings tvro limited to 
H period of twenty ycnirs. 

Upon a vordierfor the plaintiff in debt on on instrument 
under seal, by which the defendant is hound in a penal 
sum f<ir the performance of any acts, the jury assess the 
amount of damages actually incurred by tlie breach of per- 
f-nmanco which is the subject of the existing action. The 
judgintmt nevertheless is entered for tho whole penalty, but 
execution is taken <»ut for the amount only of tJie damage.s 
assessed. Tlie judgment still remains a security to the 
plaintiff ill case any further breaches are committed. If 
furilicr hreachcn arc committed, the plaintiff sues out a sciro 
lacius to put the judgment again in force for the purpose of 
obrainiug the further compensation which has become due 
to him. Where parties have entered into a recognizance 
[RKGOfiMZANCi^], and either the conusor or conusee die 
Millim a year, or execution is not taken out within a year 
after the day of payment assigned by it, a scire facias must 
he sued out in order to have execution upon it. By 3 and 4 
William IV., c. 42, s. 3, the scire facias must bo brought 
some time w'ilhiii twenty years from the time when the 
party became liable. Where the plaintiff, having had execu- 
tion by olegit, under which he obtains possession of a moiety 
of the rents and profits of the defendant’s land, has had the 
debt satisfied by payment or from the profits of the land, 
scire fkeias may be^^brought to recover tho land. 

2. The cases of more ordinary oceurrence under the 
second head are those where one of the parties to an action 
becomes bankrupt* or insolvent, or dies, or, being a female, 
marries, or where it is sought^to enforce the^ rights of a 
plaintiff against the bail to an action, or to set aside letters 
patent. If a plaintiff become bankrupt after interlocutory 
and hofore final judemont, his assignees should sue ont a 
scire facias to make tpemselves parties to it and have cxecu- 
tion. Tf, the bankruptcy oCeure pending a writ of error 
brought by tho defendant* the assignees, should affirm the 
j udgmen t in his name, and then sue ou t a scire iaciaa. The 
same course is to^e adopted in.fthe tiase of insolvency. If 
either party to an action die betkreeti 'Abe verdict and judg- 
ment, the judgment may, by 1 7 GhaidesXl.« o. 8, be entered as 
if no such death bad occurred, provided the entry be made 
within iwo terms; and tho effect will therefore be the 
same as if the ^ath had occurred after final judgment, and 
before e:(eoution. In sugh case a scire faciasi' must be 
brought by or against, those who, in the capacity of executors, 
the deceased pacty< Whore the death occurs 
be|5febti";mterloc,tttory apd final judgmeht. the action does 
not abotc, but a scire facias is necessary to .mive it 
Where a judge haeo^fi^k of oxcepliohe end dies* a 


scire facias roust ha brought against his executors to certify 
it. If a woman ohiain a judgment, and marry before execu- 
tion, the hdsband and wife must sue out a fackis to 
have execution. And if judgment is obbiued a 

woman, and she marries before execution, a sciro facias must 
be brought f gainst her and her husband before oxccuimn 
can be obtained. The object of the recognizraico into\\hich 
the bail to an action enter, is to secure to the plaint itV tho 
payment of the damages and costs to which the defondaut 
may become liable, or his surrender as a prisoner. If tho 
plaintiff obtain a verdict, and tho defendant fail to perform 
either of these conditions, the plaintiff may proceed by sciro 
facias against the bail. To this the bail may plead that ho 
has given time to the defendant without their concur reiico 
or any other fact by which their liability is discharged. A 
sciro facias ii4 the only proocedmg available for the purpose 
of repealing letters patent by which the king has made u 
grant injurious to some party, as where he ha.s grained the 
same thing which he hud already granted fo another person; 
or a new market or fair is granted to I lie ]iri‘judice of an 
anlient one, &c. The king uuiy ha\e a scire fuems to vepeal 
his own grant, and any subject who is injuved by it may 
petition the king to us(3 Ins name for its ropeul. Si-:re fu<-uiH 
lies to recoNer the money fiom i. shenff who has IcMod 
under a fieri facias and retains the proceed.s. (2 VVnis. 
Saiuid., 71 ; Tidd's Practice: ArchboUrs Practice.) 
SCIRRHUS. [Cancer] ‘ 

SCISSU RKLLA. [Turbin vcra.] 

SCITAMI'N ACK.di. [ZiNGiuEUAuiii.t;.] 

SCIU'RlDyE. [Squirrels.] 

SCLAVONIC, SCLAVUNIANS. [Slavonic.] 
SCLERANTnA'CE.^K, a small natural order of plants 
placed by Lindley in tho cuivenibryose group of incoiuplcfe 
Rxogens. They are small, herbs with opposite leaxes Wiihiiiit 
stipules, liaving axillary sessile flowers, which are hoiiiKi- 
phrodilo. The calyx is 4- 3 toothed, with an uroeolato lube : 
stamens I -10; ovary simple, superior, 1 -seeded; .st}k\H 2 or 
I ; fruit a mombranouB utricle, which is surrounded by tbo 
hardened calyx ; .seeds pendulous; embryo lindrical, iying 
curved round farinaceous albumen. Tliey are mostly iiai'ne.s 
of barren fields in Europe, Asia, and Norlli America. Tiie 
plants of this ordt>r are nearly related to Chcnopodlacca*, 
but from tliesse they difibr in the indurated tube of ihcc.ilyx, 
from tho orifice of which tho stamens proceed, and aUo lu 
the number of the stamens, which often exceeds that of ilio 
divisions of the calyx. The Sclcranlhus peretmis was for- 
merly used in medicine. The Polish or Ccruiaii cochineal 
is obtained from ibc roots of this plant. 

SCLERO'TICA. [Eye.] - 
SCLERO'TICUM. [Euuot.] 

SCO'LIA (from <ncoXuJj,’, ciooked) were short drinking- 
songs, which were invented and (UiUivated by the antieiit 
Greeks. > The origin of the name 'crooked songs’ has been 
explained by the antient.s tliemselve.s in a variety of wipis, 
of which we shall rnciiliou only two. Some supposed that 
these songs were called scolia because they were not sung by 
the guests in succession, and in the order in which they lay- 
on their couches, but irregularly, and without any definiie 
order : others thought that tho name referred to peculiarities 
in their metrical forms; or, which is the most probable of 
all, to eevtaio liberties which llic singer might take in de- 
livering his song. The first of these two opinions, tiiougb 
not a probable account of tho origin of the name seulion, 
yet contains the true account of the manner in which sc(>li;i 
were sung. Arlcmon {Ap^Athen., xv,, p. 694) aiid Pliilurcli 
iSympos^, p. 613) distinguish throe kinds of scolia, viz. ihosc 
which were sung in a chorus by a whole corapaiiy, tbo.'-o 
which were sung by all the guests in succession, and tho-^e 
which were only sung by persons well skilled in ibb tiling, 
who, when they ceased, called upon nuothtu- nioinber of 
the company to go on. But tlie name scolion secMiis, in tho 
first two of iliese cases, to be applied improperly* as ' bey 
must. 4 :ather be considered as a kind of prelude to the real 
scolia. which is in fact implied in the description given by 
Plutarch (/. c.). These drinking songs were generally ac- 
companied by the lyre, which was handed by the last singer 
to his successor: in some ca.Mes however, when persona 
wore unable to play tho lyre, a laurel or myrtle branch was 
handed to thorn. Scolia were first sung and composed by 
the Greeks of the iEolian race, and especially in Lesbos ; 
but the custom was tlience transferred into Aiiieu, where it 
subsequently. became a universal practice losing scolia at 
repasts* The cou tents of these short songs, which, in tho 
. M2 
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specimens still extnnt, selclom exceed four lines, varied ac- 
coriiing to time and circumslaticcs; but it was a rule that 
only beautiful scoUa should be sung, that is, such as con- 
turned some useful maxim or some ethical idea. (Arte- 
mon, /. c.) The metres in which scolia were written are of 
a lively and animated character, and, on the whole, resemble 
those used by the lyric iioels of the /Kotian school. Ter- 
ander is said to have been the first wlio wrote scolia, and 
o was followed by Alcrous, Sappho, Anacreon, Praxilla, 

^ Simonides, Pindar, and many others. A collection of 
Greek scolia still extant has been made by C. D. llgcn, in 
his i.c. ‘ Carmina coiivivialia Grscconim, inetris 

snis rcstiliita et nniniadvcrsioiiibus illustrala/ Jena, 1798. 
Tlicininibcr of scolia in this collection is fifty, but they arc 
not all real scolia. 

(Ci)ni|)ai*e Miillcr, ///v/. of Grppk Z?'/., i., p. 188, &c.; 
llodc, Geschichle der Hallcnischni Dic/itkunst, vol. ii., part 
‘J. p. 4:)(i, &o.) 

SCO'LIAD.^, a family of Fossorial Hymenopterous 
Insecl'^fdistinguished by the following characters combined: 
aiiteiinro thick in the females, shuitor than the head and 
tlmriix; femora bent near the apex, and compres.sed ; legs 
short and stout, and densely clothed with spiny hairs. The 
thorax is often short, and produced on each sido. 

Tluj family ^culmhp is thus subdivided by Lalreille: — 

I. Palpi always very short, Ligula with three linear divi- 
sions. Abdomen of the male terminated by three spines. 
Stn^ma replaced by a small coll. Scolia, 

II. Maxillary palpi generally elongated. Ligula broad 
and expanded at the apex ; a recui*\cd spine at the apex of 
the uhaoiiicii in the males. Stigma distinct. 

A. Secotid joint of the aniennso exposed ; two complete 
cubital cells, or sometimes three, in which ease the central 
coll is small and pcliolaled. 

a. Without incomplete cubital coll closed by the posterior 
border of the wing. Radial cell either wanting ur open in 
the females. Tiphia, Fab., aiuL Meria, Illiger. 

b. With an incomplete cubital cell closed by the posterior 
margin of the wing. Tengyra, Latr. 

Jl. Second joint of the antenn© enclosed in the basal 
joint. Cubital cells four iu number, of which the hist is 
complelcd by the posterior margin of the wing in the males; 
none of them potiolated. Mysinc, Latr. 

SCOTXIPA'CIDAL The place assigned to this family 
by modern systcmalUls will ho found ui the article Gual- 

I.ATOUES. 

The genus Sco/o/w.r of Linnoens consisted of the following 
species: — Guarauna, Madagascariensisy Arqmta, P/irrjopus, 
fuffca, Rnstirola, Gallim.s'rf, GnUinula, Fedoa, Glottis, Ca- 
lidris^ Totanus, Limosa^ Capeiisis, Lapponica, /Egocnphala, 
alba, and Candida. (Syst. Nat., cd, xii.) 

According to Cuvier, this genus comprehends the follow- 
ing subgencra: — Scolopax, Ibis, Nttmenius, Rhyrrehrpa, Li- 
wftsa, Calidn's (Cuv. Tringa, Temin.), Arenarlu* (Bechst., 
rn/?V//7?, Vig.), Pelidna, FcScincllus, Machetes, Eurynorbyn- 
cJius, PhalarnptiS, Streps Has, Totanus, Lobipcs, and Hi- 
ibiANiOPUS. /ImViu/, ed. 1829.) 

Mr. Vigor.s traces out the distinction between the family 
Scolopacidce and the Ardeidre in the weakness and eleva- 
tion of the hinder toe, and the slenderness and Ilexibility 
of the bill. The latter character is, he observes, inoro par- 
ticularly conspicuous in the typical species which make use 
of the flexible bill in penetrating the mud and soft spungy 
marshes whence they extract the worms, insects, smaller 
mollusks, and animalcules that chiefly constitute their food. 
The family is, in his opinion, united to the Arde'idfc by 
means of Numenius, Briss., which approaches Ibis most 
closely in its bill: By means also of the immediate con- 
nection of Ibis with the genera and Aranms, the’ 

Scnlopacidw preserve their afllnity to those groups, with 
which, indeed, their appearance has generally associated 
them. This, be.renoiarks, may he inferred from the generic 
or specific name originally conferred upon each of these 
groups, the former genus being formed of the Scoloj)ax 
/telias of Pallas, or the Cdurale Snipe of Latham’s • Sy- 
nopsis/ and the latter of ihcs Ardea Scolopacea of Lin-* 
nmus. * We cannot/ says Mr, Vigors in continuation, * have 
a more accurate guide through the afllnities of this exten- 
sive family than M. Temminck, whose opportunities of 
serving the habits and characters of the birds of the present 
order have been so extensive, and whoso abilities have been 
so fully exerted,, as to leave little room for further Obser- 

• Used tn botaoy. 


vation on tbc subject, ngfiiv at least asre.tjarilsltJbKnropcaii 
species. Following his views, with some si ight modification, 

W’O may remark, that from Numenius we pass On to Tb- 
ianus, Briss., the’ hill of which, comparatively robust at the « 
point, holds a middle situation between the strong bill of 
that genus and the entirely liexiblo bill of Limosa, Brias. 
The genus Recurvirostra of Linmbiis appears to come natu 
rally among these groups, and to be intermediate between 
Totanvs and Limosa; with the former of these it is con- 
nected by the structure of the foot, the Totanus sennpal- 
mahts of M. 'Temminck almost immediately mectin^^ it; 
while with some Species of the latter it is equally associated 
by iKc turned-up hill. The latter genus, Z/moru, unites 
itself to the true SeolopaXt A net., by the ^flexible nature of 
its bill, n character which prevails through the remaining 
groups of the family. Semopax leads to Tringa, Linn., 
through the medium of Rhynchrtia, Cuv., which approaches 
the whole of the latter genus by its shorter bill, and agrees 
in particqiar with some species of H which have that mem- 
ber feebly curved, by the slight curvature observable at tho 
extremity of its own. , Among the groups which originally 
composed tlie Tringa bf Linnmus, the Phalnrojms of M. 
Brisson may be distinguished, which, by its lobated'fcot ami 
habits of swimming, stands at the extremity of tho present 
groups, and leads the way to tl^ succeeding family of RaF 
lidte. The present family is unfted at its extremes, and tho 
circular succession of fillinities between its various groups 
is preserved, by means of some species of Tringa, whoso 
curved bills lead back to Nume7iius, from which we .started. 
Tho Tringa plutyrhyncha of M. Temminck, the same as 
the Numenitis pygmeeus of the Index Orwlfudn^icus, 
completes the circlo.’ (On the Natural Affinities that Con- 
nect the Orders and Families of Birds, in Linn. Trans., vol. 
xiv.) 

Mr. Swainson makes the Scolnpactdre consist of the fol- 
lowing genera and subgenera : — Evrypygia, 111, ; Scotopax, 
Linn, (with the subgenera Rhynckcea, Scolnjmx, Limosa, 
Phalaropus, and Tringa) ; Himaniopm twith the subgonovu 
Recurvirostra, Ilmantftpus, Totanus, Machetes, and Ftdci- 
7ielhis) ; Strepsilas, 111. ; and Numenius, Briss, {Ckmifi- 
cation of Birds, vol. li.) 

The Prince of Canino arranges the following genera under 
the family Srohpacidrp .* — Numc7mts, J.aih. ; PAirynorhyn- 
C////.9, Nils. ; Tnwirrt (Bonap., Calidn's, Cuv.); Pelidna, Ciiv. ; 
Validris, 111.; Falcinellus,C\xv,\ Machetes, C>\x\\\ Aciitis, 
Boie, not in. ; Bouap. ; 7'oianus, Bochst. ; CatOp- 
trophorns, ; Glottis, Nils.; Houap. ; Li- 

mosa, Bliss. 

Under the second subfamily, Scohpacincp, the Prince com 
prises the following genera;— Leach; Gal- 
linage, Sleph. ; Rusticota, Vieill. Scolnpax, Bonup. (Birds 
of Europe and Norik America.) 

Mr. G. 11. Gray divides the Scolopacida? into^the follow- 
ing subfamilies and genera 

1. Numenince. — Nume^iius, Rny; Ztmoya, Briss. ; 'Te- 
reJua, Boiiap. ; Erolia, Ibidorhyncha, Vig. 

TI. Totaninee. — Ray; G/oWVj, N ils.; Guineita, 
Briss. ; Actitunis, Bonap. ; Calopiropkbi'm, Bonap. 

III. Recvrviroslrinee , — ^ IJun. ; Clado- 
rhynchus, G(\\iy \ Hirpantcpusy'Rvkn^: 

IV. .flfe^pa/awa/Bonap. fUeieropoda, Bo- 
nap.; Tringa, Linn,; Machetes, \Qwf^;'''PeHdna, Cuv.; 

? (Cocorli, Cuv.) ; Eurmtrfhywdius, Nils. ; Ereu- 
netes. 111. ; Calidtls, 111. , 

V. Sc.olopacincp , — Lc?ach‘; RJiynchrpa, ^ 

Cuv. ; Scolopax,lAnn , ; Rustmla, Vieill. ; Scolopax^ lAna . ; 

Vieill. ; Gray; Telmatias, "Qom ; 

Gallinago, Ray. , .v . 

VI. Strepsrlincnr-Sirepsilas, Iljt ' 

VII. Rhularopodina,-^Stegan^9, 'N¥A^^ Phalaropus, 
Briss,; Zo^ptwf, Cuv. ^ 

Of these genera, Eurynorhyndm |iad been previously 
used in ornithology, and Hderopoda had been preoccupied 
for a division of moliusks. [Gasteropoda, vol. xi„ p. 92 .] 

We now proceed to lay before' our readers some of the 
forms of this extensive group, knd"ahall endeavour fo illus- 
trate such of tho others' tfs require especial notice under 
their proper titles. ■ ■ ’ 

Scolopax. 

' Generic long, straight, compressed, soft, 

the point enlarged f two mandibles fUrrowed 
their lengffi ; point bf the upper mandible longer than the 
lower, the enlarged cad ibrmwg a blunt book; ’ elo- 
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Valoci at tKe base, projecting. Nostrils lateral, basal, slit 
longitudinally near the bonlurs of tlio mandible, and covered 
by a membrane, b'eet moderate, slender, naked space above 
the knee very small ; three toes before entirely divided, the 
external and middle tpe united ; a hind toe. Wings mode- 
rate. I St quill rather shorter than, or of the same length as, 
the 2n4t vriucli is the longest. .(Temmj 

M. I'emminck divides the genua into three sociions. 

Section 1. 

^ , Tibia feathered, to the knee. 

Example, Scoloj)ax HusHcola, >, 

Descf'iptifm. — Male , — Upper ports varied with ruddy, 
yellowish, and ash, and marked by great black spots ;• lower 
parts yellowish^Wl, with brown zigzags; quills striped 
with red and black on their external barbs; tail feathers 
torminated above with grey and below with while. Feel 
livid. Length about 13 inches. 

Female . — iiathcr stouter and largm*, but her colours are 
less vivid, and the wing-coverts have many white spots. 

Acnideaial Faz'W/i’cr.— -Velio wish- white or yerio wish-red, 
with tho spots of the plumage of a pale tint: the plumago 
often irregularly sprinkled with while spots : sometimes the 
wings and tail are pure white ; mure rarely the whole of the 
plunuise is perfect white. 

M. Temminck, who enumerates these varieties, adils as 
a variety, according to clihiatc or the places inhabited by 
the bird, Scolopax Rusiicola parm^ which is smaller than 
ordinary individuals, and has all the colouiisuf the plumage 
of a deeper tint, a greater number of black spots and dots 
on the upper parts, the lower parts clouded with ash, and 
the feet lead-coloured. ^ 

111 tho fourth part of his Mafitiel however, lately published 
(IM IOJ. he states that these little Woodcoche are, according 
to his observations, tho young of late hatches, or of pair.-, 
whoho nest has been robbed of their first deposit ; these, 
ho says, do not commence their migration till many weeks 
after the masses of woo<lco.cks, which quit the northern 
coutilrtes early in October, when the late hatches are not 
>ct strong enough to undertake the passage. 

M. Temminck adds, that the most sure way of dUtin- 
gui^liing tho sexes had been recently communicated to him 
by M. Verster do Wulvcrhorst. Tlie males have tho ex- 
ternal edge of the barbs of tlio first quill covered with 
brown spots upon a yellowish-white ground ; the femaks 
have a spotless white edging throughout the length of those 
baths. 

Tliis is the Blicasse of the French; Beccaccia of the Ila- 
lin:;s; IValdnchneffe the (rcrnians; Holt Smppe of tho 
Danes; Morkulla of tho Swedes; Blom'Bokket Butte, and 
Krngfimst of the Norwegians; Cyffylog of tho aiitieiit 
Eriiisli ; and IVoodcoeh of t ho modern British. 

It is must probably tho VKoXHaK iScolopajc) of Aristotle. 



Pcolopnx , 

G^grof^ienfl Very Wi».. Tlw is 

ft«MidmWe,twn Lapland beyond the AxctioCircla, in Fin- 
land. Russi^. Siberia, rarely in Gerpiany, ond.^nore rarely 
in France. A ftw l>avp been known to breed .in Switeer- 
:land. . It is noted by the l*rince of Canine as rary common 
in Ijialy, arid, lias, been found ail the yaat thr^h a|Ma- 
,d«iti^. %|chary possesses and at Athens it i»by naipeans 
uiiflojmmoD, . They hay© abundantly in Bm^rna, 


and have been found in Aleppo and Egypt. It has been 
noticed in Cashmoro and at Japan; in which last loculi ty 
it is subject to the same varieties as with us. 

Food, Habits, Jf-c. —Worms, small snails or sluffs, and 
(according to Temminck) small beetles form tho food of iho 
Woodcock; but earthworms appear to be its favounio 
nourishment. For these it bores with its loiigainUiMisiu-.e 
bill with unerring certainly. The Woodcock brecrls ocra- 
sionally, not to say frequently, in this country, in Scotlund 
especially. The nestis placed on the ground in a dry warm 
spot among hcrliago, and is loosely fabiicated of dead leaves, 
of the common fern principally, and unliued. I'he eggs, 
three or four in number, are pule yellowish-white, blotciied. 
and s^Kilted at the larger end with ash-grey, and t\io shades 
of reddish-yellow brown, according to Yarrell; of adiuy- 
yollow sprinkled with small spots of pale brown, according 
to Temminck. When surprised, the old birds have been 
known to carry olF their young in then* bills and claws.. 

We need hardly add that the bird, served with its trail in. 
is a delicious dish. i^ 

II. Section. 

Lower part of the tibia denuded of feathers. 

Snipe. 

III. Section. 

External and middb^ toe united by a \ery small membriiric. 
ki!ici‘oraraphus, Leach. 

Example, Macrornmphus griseus, Scolo] iixgrisca, Aui t. ; 
Brown Suipe of Pennant. 

Strepsilas, 111. 

Generic Character. — Bill moderate, hard at the point, 
strong, straight, of an elongated conical shape, sligliily 
curved upw^ards; arete flattened; point straight, truncatni. 
Nostrils biu‘;al, lateral, long, half closed by a menihranc, 
pierced through and through. Feet moderate ; not mucli 
nakedness above tho knee ; three toes before and mu* ho- 
hind; the three anterior toes united at the base by a very 
short membrane; the posterior too articulated upon tho tar 
sus. acuminate ; the first quill the longest. (Tenun. 

Example, Strepsilas collaris. 

Description.^ Very old Male. — Front, space between the 
bill and tho eje, a large collar on the nape, a part of the 
buck, a longitudinal band and another trausvoisal one upon 
ibe w ing, upper coverts of the tail, middle of the breast, as 
well as ibo other lawyer parts, all of pure white: deep-black 
takes the shape of a narrow frontal band, wbicb, passing 
beforn the eyes, is dilated below, where on one sWe it is 
directed on the lower jaw, and on the other dilating itsclt 
anew on the sides of the neck, it surrounds the throat, and 
forms a wide plastron in front of the neck and on the sides 
of the breast ; top of the head rcddish-wlnte,' striped longi- 
tudinally with black ; upper part of the back, sca])ulars, and 
coverts of the wing bright chesnnt ^ed, sprinkled irregularly 
with largo black spots ; a largo brown bund on the rump; 
lateral quill of the tail pure white; bill and iris bl^ck; feet 
orange-yellow. J-«nglU 8 inches and 2 or 3 lines. 

Female. — DilTcvs only in having the shades lets pure and 
Iho black less deep. 

In this state of plumage Utc bird is Tiinga Interpres'id 
Gmolin ; Morinelln collaris, Meyer ; Turnstone or Sia Dot- 
terel of Edwards. 

Young of ike Jeur.— No trace of black nor of red dies- 
nut. Head and nape of ashy-brown, striped with doep- 
brown; while spots on the sides of the head and nock; 
throat and front of the neck whitish ; feathers of the .sides 
of tho bieast deep brown, terminated with wliithh; tlie 
other lower parts and the back pure w'hite; upper pari of 
the hack, scapulars, and coverts of th%wings deoj) brown ; 
all the feathers surrounded by a wide ycihiwjsh border; 
transverse band of the rump deep brown bordcied with 
ruddy; feet yellowish-red. The black and while more 
regularly defined, in proportion as ihe bird advances in ago, 
In ibis pi Ullage the bird is Tringa.^/orine/la, lAtui. ; 
Tringa interpres Morinella, Gmel. ; Arenana cinerea, 
Briss.; The 7’arwW<wa<» of Pennant. 

Young at the age of a Fear.— The largo plastron, or col- 
lar on the h.’0nt of the neck and on the sides of tho breast, 
is marked out with black foalbers, teiminatod by a nariow 
whitish border: summit of the head and iinj.’o brow’ii, 
spotted with blacki.**h-brov\ n ; hack, scapulnrs, and covcrls 
of the wings , black, all the feathers surrounded by a ruddy 
larder; a great black spot on the latcrnjjij tad- leather; tho 
rest as in ihe adults. tTcram.; 
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Thijiis Uie P'oltdpietre of Savi ; Sieimoaher of Brohm ; 
and Hutton y mSr of the aiitient British. 

Geographical Dislrihution.^y ory wide. Nova Zembla. 
Greenland. Winter Island. Felix Harbour, the coast between 
Victoria Harbour and Fury Point— about the middle aud 
cud of June. Shores of Hudson’s Bay and of tho Arctic 
Sea up to the seven ty-fifih parallel, where it breeds in Juno, 
quilting in September, halting in October on the shores of 
the Delaware, and proceeding farther south on the setting 
in of cold weather. The Uyiitcd States, The straits of 
J^Tagellan. Cape of Good Hope. Japan, Sunda. the Mo- 
lucca Islands, and New Guinea. New Holland. In 
Europe, from Russia southward to Italy. Norway, Ma- 
deira. In this country it is found on the coasts from August 
to May, when it returns northward to breed. Stationary 
in Zetland, according to Dr. Fleming, who concludes that 
il breeds tliore.. 

Food, Habiln, The VumBtonet as its name implies, 
procures its food — small crustaceans, molluscous ‘animals, 
^c.—by iturning over the stones on the shore which shelter 
its ))rey with its strong bill. Mr. Hewitson found its nest 
oil tho coast of Norway placed against a ledge of rock, and 
consisting of nothing more than the dropping leaves of the 
juniper bush, under a creeping branch of which the eggs, 
four in number, of an olive-green colour, spotted, and 
streaked with ai»h-blue and two shades of reddish-brown, 
were concealed and sheltered. 



Strep«ila5 collariii. 

Tetanus. 

Generic CAar/ic/<?r.— Bill moderate, styaigbt, sometimes 
slightly recurved, firm, rounded, the upper mandible 
grooved and with its tip curving over the lower mandible, 
Nustnls lateral, basnl, linear, longitudinally cleft in the 
furrow of the mandible. Lugs long, slender, naked above 
the knee. Toes three before, united at the base by a small 
membrane, and one behind, which is short. Wings mo- 
derate. 

Such is the character of those Seolopacidir which are 
termed by the English Redshanks, Greenshanks, &c.» and 
by the French Chevaliers* 

Example. Tvlanus stagnatilis. 

De$cripiion,-r~Male and Female in perfect Winter Plum* 
^Bill very wefi^, long, and awl-shaped ; on the external 
barbs of the caudal feathers are two zigzagged bands, dis- 
posed longitudinally ; feet very long, greenish. Eyebrows, 
lace, throat, middle of the back, front of the neck and 
breast, as wpll as the other lower parts, of nitre white; nape 
striped lungitudgAallv with brown and vAito ; top of the 
head, upper part of the back, scapulars, and great coverts pf 
tlie wings clear ash bordered >vith whitibh ; smaller coverts 
and bend of the wing blackish ash ; sides of the neck arid 
breast whitish with small bro>yn spots ; tail white striped 
diagonally with brown bands, exhept on the two external 
feathers, whicli have a longitudinal zigzag b&nd ; bill ashy- 
black; feet olive-green; iris brown. Length aWut nine 
inches. 

' Ymng before 4ie First ilfou/L^Different from tho adulU 
and young in winter, having the feathers of the upper 


part of the back, scapulars, and covorts of the wings black^h- 
brown, all suitoundcd by a large yellowish border; the 
largest feathers which extend ^upoh the qnills have small 
diagonal rays of very deep brown ; on the face and sides of 
the head arc some very small brown points ; extremity of 
the quills whitish ; feet greenish-ash. 

In this state tho bird is Spotopax Potanus^ JJnn. ; 
Le petit Cfmalier aux pieds verts of Cuvier; La Burge 
of Buffon. 

Summer or Nuptial Plumage * — White frortt the upper 
part of the hill io the eye ; throdt, front of tho breast, belly, 
and abdomen pure white; space between the eye and the 
bill, temples, sides and front of the nock, sides of tho breast, 
and lower coverts of the tail equally pure white, but on each 
feather a small longitudinal black spot; top of the head 
and nape striped longitudinally with black on a greyish 
while ground; Ion of the back, scapulars, and great coverts 
of ash tinged with reddish, each feather varied with traiis- 
verse black bands^ the largest of which is towards the entl ; 
the black bands are diagonal on the longest scapttlars; the 
two quills of tho middle of the tail are ash, striped diai;oimlly ; 
the others striped on the external barbs in longitudinal 
zigzags ; feet greenish ; bill black. 

In this plumage it is Totanus stagnaiilis of Leislev, and 
Albastrella cenerma of the Sto7\ degL Uce, 

Geographical Distribution — North of Europe, on the 
borders of rivers, migrates along the eastern provinces of 
Europe to the Mcdiierrnno.m, biit never along the miiritime 
coasts of th(l ocean. (Teinm.) M. Tcmminck adds, in bis 
fourth port, that the winter plumage of the iiiilividmils of 
the isles of Sunda, Tigjor, and New (iiiinea is rather palm* 
than in those killed in Europe; in the young there is no 
difforence; in their nuMial plumage they are never received 
from those islands. M. Teniininck stales also that the species 
inhabits the eastern parts of Europe. It had never been sent 
to him from Japan. 



Mac?hat/M. '/'Vi * 

Generic Bill etr^ht, rattier slendey, with a 

smooth and dilated tip. Nostri|a ba^ lateral, liqear, situ- 
ated in the cammencemeiilr,of tw&grcia^a,* long and 

sharp-pointed; first and second quijla e<iu«l, and longest. 
JLegs long, slender, and naked high abd^'c 'thc tarsal joint. 
Three anterior toes, one posterior, which is ^i^ort ; outer too 
connected to tho middle toe by a membrane as far as the 
first joint. ' 

Example, Machetes pugiiax* 

Description***-Pai[ rounded, the . two middle feaihei's 
striped ; the three latijfal feathers always uniform in colour* 
Tlie hues of the plumage so v^abloi tfiiLt it is almost im- 
possible to find two indiridiuils Vhioh perfeefiy resemble 
eaoh oriier. ^ 

Plimage pf Audumri and ^?>tfer.--^JfafA----Face covered ^ 
with feathers ; occiput and cfotbed with short plumage ; 

throat, front of the hi^k* WAy, and thO other lower parts 

S iice white; breast reddisVwiih brown spots; plumage of 
m^upper paste mo^ feequeutly brpwn^ sprinkled yrith black 
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spots, and bordered with reddish; the longest wing-coverts 
and the middle tail-feathers striped with brown, black, and 
red ; bill brownish ; feet yellowish, tinged with greenish 
brown or reddish; iris, brown. Length nearly twelve 
inches. 

Femalfi , — A third- smaller^ her plum^e more ashy, and 
the front of thp neck rarely of a pure white; bill black; 
feet of a deeper hue. 

The male in this state is the Tnnga variegata of Brun- 
nich. 



M:vk‘ KiilT In Wiiitrr riuinago, , 

Sinjimrr or Xupltal Phwiager--Male.^YixQ.Q naked, co- 
v*Mcd with tiiboicUiS or fleshy warts. The occiput is 
iidoinvid wills long feathers; a largo rulf, composed of heau- 
tn'iil foal hers, adorns the throat; those feathers and those 
<>f the (joeiput cuutrahl ordinarily with the Colours spread 
over the plumage of iho body, which is most frequently 
MiiK'galcd with rod, ash*colour, bhi(?k, brown, white, and yel- 
low i-,h : the fcalhcTs of the ruff and occiput vary infinitely ; 
1)11 yellowish mange; warts yellow or reddish. Feathers 
of I ho ruff nioro or less long according to tho ago of the 
hiid. 

In this statf3 the male is (he Tringapugnax of Linnaeus. 



M;ile Bulf in hii fiitminer dme. 

The Young ihe^ Year much reaeinMe the femaloa in win- 
ter plumage, bpt the lints of live fropt ^ the neck and breast 
arc dead rodd|>l>asl>:' The ienthevs of thp head, back, scapu- 
lars, and great coverts of the wings a^-a blackish brown, 
with wide red and ycdlowish bordcts ; the lesser coverts of 
1 be wings are bordered with reddish whife t throat, belly, 
and abdomen pur# white'; bill black;, feet-greeixish* , 

In this stfito the. biiil.is tringa lUtqrea'of Unjqk^us; Le 
Chemlirr vanc of Sandpiper and Gh^nwieJi 

of Latham^ , , . iv 

The adult female and iho young after the autuihiml 


moult are the TVinga equestris. Equestrian Sandptpfn' of 
Latham.; Le Chevalier conrnun of Buffon; and Le Cheva- 
lier ordinaire of Gerard. (Tcmrn.) 

This species is Le Combaitant and Paon de Mer of the 
French ; Salsarola and Uccello muto of the Italians ; Brim^ 
shane of the Danes; Brushane of the Swedes; Streih 
Hchnepfe and BampfhHhnlcin of the Germans ; Buff (male), 
Beeve (female), of the modern British ; and J V Vmladtfgar of 
the antient British. 

Geographical Distribution. — Iceland, I^pland, Scandi- 
navia, Denmark, Siberia, Russia, Fiance, Provence, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Malta, Tunis, Trebizond, and the neighbour- 
hood of the Caucasus, lii Ireland the Ruff appears 
occasionally in spring a.id autumn. (Thompson.) In Eng- 
land it arrives in spring, about April, and departs in 
autumn. 

Fbod, Habits, The food of the Ruff colisists of worms 
and such insects as it can pick uj) in moist and marsliy 
places; in tho spring it is rarely found on the shoj^s of tjie 
sea. Colonel Montagu has Kivcn the best account known 
to us of the habits of the Ruff, and of the mode of taking it 
and fattening it for the tabic : — 

‘The trade of catching ruffs,* says that distinguished 
ornithologist, * is confined to very few persons, and at pre- 
sent scarcely repays their trouble and expense of nets. 
These people live in obscure places, on the verge of the fens, 
and are found out wilhdifTiculiy ; for few if any birds arc ever 
bought but by those -who make a trade of fattening them 
for the table; and they sedulously conceal the abode of the 
fowlers ‘ so much so. that by no art could we obtain from 
any of them where they resided ; and in order to deceive us, 
after evading our entreaties, they gave us instructions that 
led us in quite a contrary direction. The reason of all this 
was obvious ; for after much labour and search, in tho most 
obscure places (for neither the innkeepers nor other inhabi- 
tants of the towns could give any information, and many 
did not know .such a biid was peculiar to their fens), wo 
found out a very civil and intelligent fowler, wdio resided 
close to Spalding, at Feiigate, by name William Biiifon (wo 
feel ploasuro in recording his name, not only from his 
obliging nature, but for the use of others in similar pursuits), 
and strange to say, that although this man had constantly 
sold ruffs to Mr. Towns, a noted feeder, hereafter move 
particularly noticed, as also to another feeder at Cowbit, by 
the name of Weeks, neither of ihohc person.s could bo in- 
duced to inform us even of tho name of this fowler. Tho 
rea.son however was evident, and justly remarked by Burton, 
for he obtained nomoi*e than ten shillings per dozen, whereas 
Weeks demanded thirty shillings for the like number he 
had the same day bought of Burton. The season was far 
advanced, and we were obliged to buy somo at that price of 
Weeks, for Burton could not then catch us as many as were 
required. At this time we were sIioXmi into a room where 
there w’crc about seven dozen males and a dozen femulcs, 
and of the former there were not two alike. Tliis intrusion 
to choose our birds drove them from their stands, and, com- 
pelling some to trespass upon the promises of oihei-s, pro- 
duced many battles. By thi.s feeder we learned that two 
guineas a dozen was now tho price for fattened rufls ; and 
he never remembered the price under thirty shillings, when 
fit for table. Mr. Towns, tho noted feeder at Spalding, 
assured us his family had been a hundred years in the trade, 
and boasted that they had served George II. and many 
noble families in the kingdom. He undertook, at Ihedc'-ire 
of the late marquis of Townsend, when that nobleman was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to take some ruffs to that coiiniry, 
and actually set off with twenty-seven dozen from Lincoln- 
shire; left seven dozen at the duke of Devonshire's, at 
Chatswortb, continued his loute across tho kingdom to 
Holyhead, and delivered seventeen dozen alive in Dublin, 
having lost only three dozen in so long a journey, confined 
and greatly crowded as they were in ba'.kets, rvhich were 
earried upon two horses. Nothing can mor# strongly evince 
the hardy constitution of these birds than the performance 
of sucli a journey, so soon after capture, and necessarily fed 
with a food wholly new to them. Yet a certain degree of 
care and attention is requisite to pmservo, and more especi- 
ally to fatten them ; for out of tho seventeen dozen delivered 
at tho castle of Dublin, not more than two dozen were served 
up to table, doubtless entirely owing to a want of knowledge 
or attention of the feeder under whose care they had been 
placed. Tho manner df taking the^c birds is somewhat 
different in the two seasons; in th^ spring the ruffs hill. 
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as it is termed, that is, they assemble upon a rising spot of 
ground, contiguous to where the reeves propose to deposit 
tiieir eggs; there they take tlieir stand, at a stnull distance 
from each other, and contend for the females, — the nature 
of polygamous birds. This hill, or place of resort for love 
and battle, is sought for by the fowlor, who, from habit, dis- 
covers it by the birds having trodden the turf somewhat 
bare, though not in a circle, as usually described. When a 
hill has been discovered, the fowler repairs to the spot be^ 
fore the break of dny, spreads his net, places his decoy birds, 
and lakes his stand at- the distance of about IdOvards, or 
more, according to the shyness of Iho birds. Tlie net is 
what is termed a single cliip-nct, about seventeen feet in 
length, and six wide, with a i)ole at each end ; this, by 
means of upriglds fixed in the ground, and each furnished 
with a pulley, is easily pulled over the birds within reach, 
and rarely fails taking all within its grasp ; hut in order 
to give the pull the greatest velocity, the not is (if cir- 
curiistances will permit) placed so 'as to fold over with the 
w'lnd ; however there are some fowlers who prefer pulling 
it against the wind for plovers. As the ruffs feed chietiy 
by night, they repair to their frequented hill at the dawn of 
day, nearly all at the same time, and the fowler makes his 
fust pull according to circumstances, takes out his birds, 
and prepares for the stragglers who traverse the fens and 
have no adopted hill ; these are caught singly, being enticed 
by the stufted birds. Burton, wdio was licforc mentioned, 
never used anything but stuffed skins, executed in a very 
rude manner; but some fowlers keep the first ruffs they 
catch for decoy birds; llicsc have a string of about two 
feet long tied above the knee, and fastened down to the 
ground. The stuffed skins are sometimes so managed as 
to be moveable by means of a long string, so that a jerk 
represents a jump (a motion very common among ruffs, 
who at the sight of a wanderer flying by will leap and flirt 
a yard off the ground) ; by that means inducing those on 
vine to come and alight by him. The stuffed birds arc 
]irepared by filling the skin with a whisp of straw tied toge- 
ther, the legs having been first cut off, and tlie skin after- 
wards sewed along tlie breast and belly, hut with no great 
aMeution to cover the straw beneath ; into this straw a stick 
is thrust, to fix it into the ground, and a peg is also thrust 
through the lop of tho head, and down the neck into 
tho slullirig or straw body, and the wings are closed by the 
same process. Rough as this preparation is, and as unliko 
u living bird as skin and foathors cun be made . it answ’ers 
all the purpose. When tho reeves begin to la^., both these 
uiid the ruffs are least shy, and so easily cauglu, that a 
fowler assured us he could with certainty take cvei*y bird 
on the fen in the season. The fumalos continue this bold- 
iici-s, and their temerity increases as they become broody; 
on the coiilrary, we found the males at that time could not 
be approached within the distance of muskot-shot. We were 
astonished to ol).servo the property that these fowders have 
acquired of distinguishing so small an object as a ruff at 
such an immense distance, which, amongst a number of 
tufts or tumps, could not by us be distinguished from one 
of those inequalities; but their eyes had been in long prac- 
tice of looking for the one object. The autumnal catching 
is usually about Michaelmas, at which time few old males 
are taken, from wJiich an opinion has been formed that they 
migrate before the females and young. It is however more 
probable that the few which are left after the spring fowling, 
like other polygamous birds, keep in ]mrttos separate from 
the female and her brood till the return of spring. That 
some old ruffs are occasionally taken in the autumnal fowling, 
w'e have the assertion of experienced fowlers, but we must 
admit that others declare none are taken at this season. 
It must however be recollected that in the autumn the 
chaiactcristic long feathers have been discharged, and con- 
sequently yonng and old males have equally their plain 
dress; but tho person, who assured us that old male birds 
were sometimes taken at that season, declared it was easy 
to distinguish them from tho young of that summer.' 

The males arrive in England several days before (ho fe- 
males. According to Col. Montagu, the reeves begin : 
laying their eggs tho first or second w'cek in May, and he 
found ihoi^r nests with young as carlv as the 3rd of June. 
By that time tl,ic males ceased to htu. The nest was usu- 
ally placed upon a tump in the most swampy places, sur- 
rmuidcd by coarse grass, .of whioU it was also formed. The 
same aulh^r describes the eggs as four in number, nearly 
in colour to those of the snipe and redshank, both of 


which breed in the same wet places, and thako similar nedts. 
The eggs of the ruff are however, ho observes, superior in 
size to those of the snipe ; and are known from those of the 
redshank by the ground being of a greenish hue instead qJ 
rufous-white; but individuals assimilate so nearly to each 
ether as not to be distinguUhed, es(>ecially as tlio dusky and 
brown spots and blotches are similar. 

The food offered to the ruffs in captivity, and they will 
go greedily to it and fight for it immediately after their cap- 
ture, is bread and milk or boiled wheat 

Phal'aropus. ' 

Generic Character . — Bill long, slender, waak* straight, 
depressed at its base, the two mandibles furrowed iip to the 
point; oxtremityof the upper mjatidible curved bver the 
lower one, Obtuse ; point of the lower nia'ndible awl-shaped. 
Nostrils basal, '^lateral, oval, prominent, surrounded wiih a 
membrane. Feet moderate, alend^k compressed ; tlireo 
toes beibro and one behind,; tltp ahtenor toes United up to 
the first .joint, tho rest of tlieoi furpislied with festooned or 
lobalod membranes den ti lat^ > the 'edges ; hind toe 
without a membrane, anioulatud on the inner side. Wings 
moderate, first and second quills longest. (Tern in.) 


BUI and Foot of Itcd-neckcd Phalrirupo (Phalarojms hyprfboieus). 

Example, PhalaropiLs platyrhynchu-^. 

Description* — Bill wide, depressed, llattened at the base ; 
tail lung, very much rounded. 

Male and Female in PFinier Plumage * — Top of the head, 
occiput, and nape, pure ash-colour ; a large spot of ashy- 
black on tbo orifice of the qars, two bands of the same colour 
take their origin towards the eyes, and pass upon the occi- 
put, where they form a single bond, which desceudsi tho 
whole length of the nape; lateral parts of iho breasU back, 
scapulars, and rump, very pure bluish ash : blackish occu- 
pies tho centre of all these foalhers, and is directed along 
the shafts; the longest of tho scapulars terminated with 
while ; a transversal yvhito band on tbo wing ; lail-fealhors 
brown, bordered with ash-colour ; front, sides of the nock, 
middle of tho breast and all the oilier loyver purls, puio 
while; bill yellowi^i-red at its base, brown towards tho 
point; iris roddish-yellow ; feet greenish ash. Longth above 
eight inches. 

In this state the bird is Phalaropus lobalus of Latham ; 

I Tlringa Mala of Linnmus; Phalarope d Jestons denleles 
of Buffori ; Le Phalarope gris of Cuvier; and Grey Coot- 
footed Tringa of Edwards, , 



Phaluroj^ui Platyrhj/nobiUi iti Wli^r PIuiMg*. - 

Young before the MoulL^^A blaokisb spoty^f .a hdr$e-ahpe 
shape on tho occiput, and aband'of that colour ptUsing upon 
tlie eyes ; nape, back, sekpnlars, upper coVerts^ antf quijl- 
feathers of the tail, ashy-bmwu ; foatUers of tlie tack, sca- 

S ulars, and middle tau^-feathors, with wide yellowish bbiS 
era; rump whit^, varied with, brown ; secoi>daiies itnd 
quills edged with white, the eoverU bordered and terminated 
with yellowish-white ; a transverse while band upon tho 
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wing ; front, throat, sides and front of the neck, breast and 
other lower parts, of greenish-yellow; bill ashy-brown. 

In this stale it is the Grey Phalarme of Latham. 

Summer or Nuptial Humage, — Old Male and Female . — 
Head, nape, back, scapulars, and upper coverts of the tail, 
blackish-brown ; all the feathers or these parts are sur- 
rounded by a wide red-orange border ; a yellowish band 
passes above the eyes; wing-coverts blackish, terminulcd 
with white, a transverse white band on the wing ; rump 
wliito, spotted with black ; front of the neck, breast, belly, 
abdomen, and lower tail-covert s, brick-red. 



Diularopus Pl;\tyrliynrhus in Suininor 

Til this pliimnge it is Tringa Fu/iraria of Brunnich : P^ta- 
l(tropt/f( rn/tiJi of Buclistcin ; Tringu hyperhorea of Linnivus : 
Le Phnlaropa nnige of Bullbn and Cuvi(‘r; Phalarnpr 
rnitanii/ri! of Brissou ; Red Coot'/aoteil Tringa of Edwards. 

M. Tomniiiick adds that individuals in summer plumage 
wliicli have not attained the age of tw'o or tliree years have 
the belly mure or less variegated with white lea I hers. 

Ill his lately published fourth part ho desenbes tlic fe- 
male in summer plumage as having the fore head, tlio top 
of the head, and the occiput of a full spotless black ; the 
band on the cheeks wider than in iho male, and of pure 
white; black predotni nates on the plumage of the hack, 
the red borders of the fealliers being narrower than in the 
male; the lower parts arc less red, and less mingled with 
while fealliers. This plumage the female keeps longer than 
the male, which moults some time after the female, and lose.s 
In*: summer dress before she does. 

Tins bird is the Grey Phalarope of the modern British; 
and Pthydd llwyd Uydandroed of the antient Britisli. 

Gengraphical Distribution , — Within the Arctic Circle; 
the oaslerii parts of the North of Europe ; abundant in Si- 
beria) on the shores of gi cal lakes and rivers: migratory 
on the great lakes of Asia and on the Caspian iSea; humo- 
rous ill America ; migratory, hut at uncertain inlorvals, 
throughout most of the countries of Europe ; rare in Swit- 
zerland, on the lake of Geneva ; with us it is a winter visitor. 
It appears to be spread generally from the northern towards 
the intcrtrupical regions. 

Food, Habits, Insects or crustaceans principally, 
which live on the surface of the water, form the principal 
food of the Grey Phalarope, and it rarely seeks for its 
nourishment on the banks or on land. M. Temminck 
refers to Major Sabine’s incinoir * On ibc Birds of Green- 
land,’ where that acute observer relates that on the lOtli of 
June, and at the 68th degree of latitude (where the species 
breeds), a number of these birds were seen swimming at sea 
in the middle of icebergs, and at a distance of four thousand 
miles from land ; and M. Temminck observes that he can- 
not see why this bird, with such habits and such a form as 
it has, should be associated with the Snipes and Chevaliers. 

Mr. Gould {Birds of Europe) remarks that ‘the places 
which it not uncommonly chooses for its residence during 
its sojourn willi us ate such as would possess for it, accord- 
ing to our ideas, but little attraction ; thus, for instance, it 
will often continue for weeks together, if unmolested, about 
a farm-yard pond or more puddle, manifesting a familiar 
and unsuspecting disposition, and allowing itself to be ap- 
proached with freedom ; it docs not however appep to con- 
fine itself much longer to one spot, but after remaining at a 
certain place from one to three or four weeks, suddenly de- 
parts, if on the approach of spring towards the nortu, and 
in aUlurau towards the south ; every European country, in 
P. C., No. 1306. 


fact, appears to bo equally visited, although at uncertain 
and often long intervals. Like the other specie*!, it is an 
admirable swimmeM’, taking its food on the smlacc of the 
water with the utmost agility and address ; indeed it appears 
to seek its nourLshment there alone, and may be watched 
while as8iduou.sly engaged in this occiipation.’di.'^pla^mg a 
thousand graceful attitudes and injuioeuvrcs.* 

The eggs arc grcunish-asli, spotted and dotted with 
black. 

Nutnenius. 

Generic Chariwter* — Bill long, slender, curved, com- 
pressed, hard at the point, and subobtuse; upper mandible 
exceeding the lower, rounded towards the end, canaliciiluted 
for ihroe-fourtlis of its length. Nostrils lateral, linear, 
pierced in the canal icuiatioii. Face feathered, space be- 
tween the eye and the bill covered with feathers. Feet 
slender, naked aho\e the knee ; three toes before and one 
behind, which last is articulated on the tarsus and touclies 
the ground, the anterior toes united up to the first joint by 
a membrane. Wings moderate ; first quill longest. 

^ Example, Numcnius arqnatus. 

* Description.^Male, — ^I'be whole plumage bright asli- 
colour, with longitudinal brown spots on the head and breast, 
some of the feathers of those parts clouded with red ; belly 
white, with longitudinal spots; feathers of the back and 
scapulars black in the middle and bordeiod with red ; tail 
whitibh avSih, striped with brown bands disposed Iransxeiscly ; 
upper mandible blaekish-browii ; the lower mandible flesh- 
colour ; ins brown ; feet deep ash. Length two feet and 
upwards. 

Female, with the lints more ash-coloured ; the red whiHi 
borders the feathers of the back and scapulars less pure. 

young of the Year. — Bill short, scarcely four inches long, 
and nearly straight ; it curves in propoiiion as tlie bird 
grows; in old individuals it measures not iinfn‘iiiicrill> up- 
wards of six inches. 

Varieties. — The species varies more or less in the num- 
ber of le.ss large spots and stripes on tlie breast, and in a 
bliglit degree of greater length of Iho bill. These an* the 
only dilleiences belweeii indiMduals from tlie gruat Abiallc 
Archipelago ond those of the other parts of the antient 
Continent. 

M. Temminck, who gives these delinitious, oh^cvves that 
it must be borne in mind that, independent of this variel), 
there is found in the same latitudes a diirerent hpccies of 
C\u\ii\w iNutnenins nasicus, TemniJ, which is larger than 
Ntaneuins anpiatas, and has the bill more slender, leinarlv- 
ablv long, and but little curved in proportion to its leiiglh. 
The plumage is whitish, marked with iiiinieroiis black 
spots; the belly white; the bill brown. Tliis species in- 
habits Borneo and Suiuatia. 

NumeifiuK Artiuafus is the Courtis of tlic French; Ciur- 
lotto, Ciarlotto Spadone, and Ctnurle Maggiore t»f the 
Italians; IPel-spoce. (d‘ the Hanes; Der Grosi^e Krum- 
schniiblichte Schnrpfe and Keilhavke of the (iermans ; 
Cur/ew oi the modem British; and Gyljinhr of the antient 
British. ^ 

Geographical Distribution. —Very wide in the Old Woild, 
(the American species is different). ‘ Eiiually dift’used from 
the sultry portion of the torrid zone to llie frozen eountries 
of the north: the islands of the Faeific Ocean, particularly 
New Holland, arc not devoid of its presence, and we also 
possess examples iVoni China, Ncpaiil, &c.’ (Gould, Ihnh 
of Europe.) Very common in Asia; the individuals sent 
from Fondicherry differ hardly at all from those of Europe. 
Extend.s to Japan, where it is absolutely the same. ('I’eiii- 
ininck, Munnel.) Dr. Andrew Smith brought mdividnals 
from South Africa. 

F*n)d, Habits, cV'C*. — The food of this well known and w’aiy 
bird, which in Scotland is called the fl'haup, consists of 
earlli-w’orms, slugs, small tcslaccans, and insects. 

The nest, which consists of a few dry lea\es, &c. eaielessly 
put together, is placed among rushes or long grass and 
heath; Temminck says, often in the downs which border 
the sea. The egg, which is large {'2 inches 7 lines long, I 
inch 1! lines broad), is olive-gieon, blotched, and spot tec 
with darker green and deep brown. It breeds in thes^ 
islands. The young run almost as soon as they tiro out Oi 
the shell, but do not fly for a long lime. The clear whittle 
of the bird is usually uttered on the wing, hut Mr. Hewitson 
saw a curlew perch on the top of a ])ine in Norway, during 
summer, and in that situation it uttered its cry. 

The bird, at certain seasons, is not liad eating, and it for- 
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merly enjoyed a considerable reputation in that way. At the 
JntnmazaiiQn of George Nevell, archbishop of York (reign 
of Kd ward IV.), one hundred were served, and they stand next 
to the woodcocks, of wluch there were four hundred. In 
the Northumberland Tioushohi l>oolv, Kyrlewes are chargiid 
at the same price as Fesanntf*fi and Bytters (billcrns), viz. 
12tf.. whilst Woodcocks are charged at Wf. or 1-4^, and Par- 
tridges at 2(i. In the expenses of Sir John Novile of Cheto, 
Knight, on the marriugc of hiiji daughter Klizabeth Nevilc 
(I7lh Henry VIII.) is the following: ‘ Item, Curlews, 3 of a 
dish;’ and 18 curlews arc charged at *24^?, whilst 40 par- 
tridges are only charged 6#. Sd. Among the charges of the 
same Knight at Lammas Assizes (20!h Hen. Vlll.h we 
find 20 curlews nt 26#. 8r/., and 32 ‘ Curlew Knaves* at 32#. 



N uni^um^ A rquatu 

Liinosa. 

Generic Chaniclar . — ^Bill very long, move or less curved 
upwards, soft and fiexiblc throughout its length, depressed, 
and flattened towards tho point; the two mandibles fur- 
rowed throughout their length, tho point flat, dilated, and 
obtuse. Nostrils lateral, longitudinally slit in the furrow, 
pierced through and through. Feet, long, slender; a great 
naked space above the knee : three toes before and one be- 
hind ; middle toe united to the external one b> a membrane 
which extends up to tho first joint; Ihi* posterior too articu- 
lated upon the tarsus. Wings moderate; first (juill longest. 
(Tom in.) 



lleail and Foot of Limofia nnOianiira. 

All known species of the Godwits undergo a double 
monlr, which changes, nearly entirely, the colour of the 
plumage. The females are always larger than the males, 
and lay very large eggs in proportion to their size ; and their 
periodical moult takes place later than that of the males, in- 
deed after they have assumed their new dress. (Temm.) 

Example, Limosa melanura. 

Description . — Hill straight; tail uniform black, with a 
base of pure white ; claw of tho middle toe long and denti- 
lated ; a white beauty-spot (miroir) on the wings. 

Old Males and Females in Winter Plumage . — All the 
Upper parts uniform brown-ash, only varied by the deeper 
brown of the shafts; throat, front of the neck, breast, and 
sides bright grey ; rump blackish ; bcdly, abdomen, upper 
part of tho qurls, and base of the caudal feathers, pure 


white ; on all the tail-feathers a great space of deep black, 
those of tho middle terminated with white; bill orange at 
its base, and black at the point; feet blackish-brown. 
Length upwards of 15 inches. Tho colours of the female 
! are less bright. 

Ill this state the bird is Limosa melanura of Loisler; 
Scolopar Limosa of Linnams ; Tetanus JLintosa of Becb- 
slein ; La Barge ou Barge Commune of Buffon ; Jadreka 
Snipe of I.Atham. 

Young before their first Afow//.— Band of the upper man- 
dible to tlie 03 '!', throat, base of the caudal feathers, upper 
part of the (pi ills, belly, and abdomen pure white ; feathers 
of the upper part of tho head brown, bordered with bright 
red ; neck and breast bright ashv-red ; feathers of the back 
and scapulars blackisib surrounded by a red band ; coverts 
of the wings ash, bordered and terminated by a great space 
of reddish-black; extremities of the tail-feathers bordered 
with white; point of the bill brown. 

In this plumage the bird U Totanujt rufus of Bechstein. 

B'ujdinl Plumage. — Male. — Band of the upper mandible 
to the eye whitish-red; space between the eye and the bill 
brown ; foalhers of the top of (he head black, bordered with 
bright red ; throat and neck bright red, striped transversely 
with fine black zigzagged bands; upper part of the back 
and scapulars deep black ; all these feathers terminated with 
a band of bright red and bordered by spots of that colour ; 
coverts of the wings ash; lower part of the hack and tail 
deep black ; middle of tho belly, abdomen, base of the tail- 
feathers, and upper part of the quills pure white ; base of the 
bill bright orange ; feet black. 

The colours of the females are loss bright and the black 
spots are less numerous in her plumage. (Tcmm.) Mr. 
Gould says they frequently surpass the male iii brdliani 
' colouring. 

In this state the bird is Scolopax Bclgica, and ScoJopu.r 
Aiiiorephala of Gmelin ; Totauus /Kgocephalns of Herb 
.stein ; La grande Barge Pousse of Ihillbn ; Red Godwit oi 
I.,athaui ; and Dunkelfussiger IVassei laufer of Meyer. 

' Phostog is tho nnticnt British name for the Godwits. 

Geographical Dislribuiioit . — Northwards as far as I(*e- 
land. Hare along the Uiiine on its double passage, whudi is 
directed more towards the sliores (»f the sea than along the 
rivers. Kurope; Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. 
Japan and tho Isles of Sunda. (Temininck.) Italy, Spain, 
North Africa, Trebizond, Krzeroom, and the neighbourhood 
of the Caucasus. Mr. Gould stales that it inhahit.s tho 
whole of the European continent, and Hint examples arc 
found in most collections from Africa and India. \Vitli us 
they arc most frequently seen in spring and autumn. Tlicy 
breed mostly in high northern hititudes, but occasionally in 
England. Tn Ireland the species is but seldom scon. 

B^ood, Habits, -The food consists of insects and their 
larvso, worms, &(*. The nest is formed of dry grass and 
herbage, and the four eggs arc light olive brown, blotched 
and spoiled with darker brown. 

Godwits were formerly considered most delicious eating 
(The Devil is an Ass, lii. .3; Sir Thomas Browne and 
others); but though they are now soinetimc's fattened willi 
bread and milk, like Ruffs, they aic not held in half the 
estimation that Ruffs are, 

Cladorhynchus, (G. R. Gray.) 

This gLMiUR, which closidy approximates Ilimantnpns, 
was first characterised by the* Chevalier B. Dubus, under 
tho name of Leptorhynchns. Mr. Gould published a de- 
scription and part figure of the species here noticed, in his 
Synopsis of the BMs of Australia, as llimantopus palma* 
ills. Leptorhynchus had been pre-occupied in ornithology ; 
and therefore, as Mr. Gould obstu ves, Mr. G. H, Gray’s 
name must stand. 

Example, Cladorhynchus pectoralis; Leptorhynchus pee- 
ioralis, Dubus. 

Description. — Body white ; breas^ crossed by a broad 
band of chesnut, bordered anteriorly with black ; wings and 
centre of tho abilomen black ; bill black ; legs reddish- yel- 
low. In a specimen prc.sumod to bo the female, the band 
on the chest was greyish-brown instead of chesnur, and 
there was no appearance of the black mark on the centre 
of the abdomen ; and in another tho pectoral band was 
apparently disappearing, from which Mr. Gould infers that 
this mark only exists in the breeding season. 

Localities. — Southern and Western Australia. Rqttnest 
Lsland. 
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Cla(1oib>iir’huB vectorAliii. 

lleilucecl from Mr. (roultVs figure of the natural size, in 
his tnagniiiceiil work on TkeBird» of Australia, now in the 
course of {uiblicalion. 

Thu Sandpipers will be more particularly noticed under 
the titles Totanin.b and Tuingin^k. 

SCOLOPENDllA, according to Latreille. a genus of the 
order Myriapoda, and belonging to a secliou of that order 
Jtcrnicd Chitopnda. In the classification of Dr. l^ach the 
M\napodaare raised to the rank of a class; and Latreille’s 
section ChilQpoda is regarded as an order, to which the 
naiiie Syny;natha is applied. Thu species of the genua Sco^ 
lopendru, us now rostriuted, arc distinguished from others of 
the section of which (hey form apart, by their possessing at 
least twenty-one pairs of legs, and there are more aegmenta 
apparent on thb upper surface of the body than on tho "under ; 
the antennao are composed of seventeen joints ; tho eyes are 
distinct, und are four in number on each side. These 
insects inhabit the southern parU of Europe, and all the 
tropical portions of tlic globe; their mandibles (which, 
strictly speaking, it W'ould appear are formed by the second 
pair of legs) are terminated by a sharp hook, which is piercetl 
for the transmission of a venomous fluid. The Scolopendnc 
have tho body long, slender, and depressed, and protected 
by curiaceous plates : they run very fast, and shun the light, 
living for the must part under logs of wood and tho louse 
hark of decayed trees. Their venomous properties cause 
them to he milch dreaded in the hot climates which they 
inhabit. [SYNCiNAtHA.] 

SCO'MbRIDiE, a familvof fishes of the section Acantho- 
pterygii, of which the coimuuu mackerel tnuy bo regarded 
as a type: Mhe tunny, sword-fish, doiy, and boar-fish also 
bedong to this group, which contains a multitude of species 
atid many genera. The body is generally covered with small 
scales; the tail is usually very powerful and, deeply cleft: 
in most of tho species the pectoral fins are long, narrow, and 
pointed ; the dorsal fins are two in number, the foremost of 
them being composed of bony rays; the hinder dorsal is 
chiefly supported by soft rays, and is often divided inm 
nbrnerous small false fins. They are provided with nume- 
rous emea, and these are often united in clusters. In the 
genoB Scomber, os now restricted, the body is covered with 
small amooth scales: the dorsal fins are widely separated: 
th6 hindei* part of the second dorsal, as well as of the anal 
fin, is divided into numerous small spurious fins or finlets, 
which extend, along the hinder part of the body, above ami 
beneath, almost to the hiil ; the sides of the tail are Cari- 
na ted, and the body is elongated and tapering at both ex- 
tremities, this genus belongs the common mackerel 
(Scomber Scomber of Linntcus, or Simiber vulgaris accord- 
ing td some authors), a fish too well known to require to be 
desenbied here. ‘ Tins fish,’ Mr. Yarrell observes, * it is 
probable inhabits almost tho whole of tho Enropean seas ; 
and the law of nature which obliged it and many others to 

ufit shallower waters of the shores at a particuleor season. 


appears to bo one of those wise and bountiful provisions of 
the Creator by which not only is the species perpetuated 
with (he greatest cerlaiiity, but a largo portion ofihts parent 
animals arc (bus brought within the reach i)f man, who, 
but for the action of this law, would be dcpiived of many 
of those species most valuable to bun as food.' It may be 
further eb>ervtKl, says tlie same auibor, that there is scarcely 
a month throughout the year in which the fishes of sumo 
one or more species aie riot brought within the reach of man 
by the operation of this law. ‘ On the coast of Ireland the 
mackerel is taken' from t)ie county of Kerry on the wcrtt. 
along the southern shore, eastward to Cork und Waterford; 
from thence northward to Antrim, and north-west to Lon- 
donderry and Donegal, Dr. MacCjulluch says it visits ^otnu 
ef tho lochs of the Western Islands, hut is not considered 
very abundant. On the Curnish coast, this fish in some 
seasons occurH as early as the month of March, and appears 
to he pursuing a course from west to east. They are plen- 
tiful on (he Devonshire coast, and swarm in West Bay about 
June. On the Ilamp^ihire and Sussex coast, parlicularly 
the latter, they arrive as early as March, and sometime.') even 
in February ; and the earlier in the year the fishermen go 
to look for them, the farther from the shore do they seek for 
and find them. Duhaincl says the mackerel are caught 
earlier at Dunkirk than at Dieppe or Havre: up our own 
eastern coast however the fishing is later. Tho*flshormeii 
of Lowestofie and Yurinoulh gain their great harvest from 
the mackerel in May and June. Mr. Neill says they occur 
in the Forth at the end of summer; and Mr. 7^We. in his 
“ Fauna Orcadensis,” slates that they do not make their ap- 
pearance there till tho last week in July or the first week in 
August.* 

* The most common way of fislnng for mackerel, and tho 
way in which the grcalesl numbcis are taken, is by drift-nets. 
The drift-net is twenty feet deep, by one him died and 
twenty feet long; well corked at the top, but wiiliout lead 
at the bottom. They are made of small tine twine, which 
is tanned of a reddish-brown colour, to presor\c it from tho 
action of the sea-water ; and it is thereby rendered much 
more durable.’ 

SCONE or S('OON. a village in J^ertlishirc, on the left 
or east bank of tlic Tay, a little above Perth, which is on 
the west or right bank. It was famous tn the middle ages 
as tho residence and place of enronation of the Scottish 
kings. The celebrated rflono which for so long a time formed 
the scat of the Scottish kings at their coronal ton, was trans- 
ferred hither from DuiVotuffnagc by Kerinolli 11., when he 
united the territories of the Piets and the Scuts under bis 
sc^tre, in the ninth century. [Picts, yoI. xviii., p. 1-19 ] 

This stone remained al Scone until tho invasion of Scot- 
land by Edward I., who earned it to Westminster (a.d. 
1296), where it still remains. [EmvAiiu I., p. 286.] The 
Sculti.sh princes were however still crowned at Scone until 
the uniun of the two crowns. In the twelfth century an 
abbey of tho regular canons of St. Augustine was founded 
at Scone. This abbey continued till the Refortiiatiun. 
when, qs well as the palace, which had been the residence of 
the kings, it w as demolished by a mob from Perth and Dundee. 

The modern village of Scents is neatly and regularly 
built, with a population of about I50U. That of the whole 
parish, in 1831, was 2268, of whom about -JO men were em- 
ployed in fishing ou the Tay, and about tho same number 
in stone-quarries. 

SCOPAS, a coiebrated sculptor, bom in the island of 
Paros. Pliny (Hist, Nat., .xxxiv. 8) makes Scopus roiilem- 
porary with Ageladas, Polycletus, Myron, and other dis- 
tinguished uriists who were living in the ciglity-scvcnili 
Olympiad; but from various circumstances:, it seems pro- 
bable that he did not flourish till a somewhat lutor pciiod. 
Like many artists of antiquity, he united tlie two prcifi s'^ious 
of sculpture and architecture ; and the temple of Minerva 
Alea, at Tegea in Arcadia, was coiistruclcd under his direc- 
tion. (Pausanias, viii. 4j.) 

The dale of tho destruction of the temple which the new 
edifice was intended to replace, and tho period al which 
another work on which Scopus was employ ed was completed, 
materially assist in establishing the age of this artist. Pau- 
sanias says the older temple referred to was burned during 
the archoiiship, in Athena, of Diopbantus, in tlie second year 
of the ninety-si^h Olympiad (about 388 ii c.) ; and Plmy 
(xxxvi. 5) tells us that Scopns was one of the sculptors cm- 
ployod on the tomb erected in honour of Mau-jolus, king of 
C uria, by Artemisia, his queen, who died (before the work 
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^vas complelcul) in the hundred and seventh Olympiad, or 
about 3 jO B.c. Scopas, it is true* may have been Uviug at 
the same time with some of the later artists inentiunod by 
l*liny, but a calculation of the above dates will suflieiently 
prove almost the impossibility of his practising; as a contem- 
porary artist with tlic Kieat seulptors preceding and forming 
the Phidiim age and school, and likewise exercising his art 
at a date so distant from their time as throe hundred and 
fifty years before our a;rii. Ho lived, most probably* between 
•100 and 300 years ox*. 

Pliny furnishes a copious lijst of works by this artist. 
Among those which he says w'ere jiartieulaiiy worthy of 
admiration was a scries of llgures representing Neptune, 
Thetis, Acliilles, Nereids mounted on dolphins, and at- 
Iciidcd by Tritons and other marine monsters. All these 
‘ were from the haml 4)f Scopas,' and Pliny adds ‘ it was a 
splendid work {prrrclaritni o/ms), suflicient for the fame of 
his whole life. It was preserved in the temple of Cneius 
Hcmuiius, in the Circus Flaminius at Rome. The same 
Avnier also uumtions two statues of Venus, one of Polhos, 
nr Desire, ono of Apollo, and a much admired Vesta m a 
sitting attitude; also a colossal sitting figure of Mars, and 
a Bacchus at Cnidus. 

Pliny tells us there was a doubt in his time wlielhcr some 
statues representing the dying ehihlrcn of Niohe (‘ ! 

iibrrns morienles') in the temple of Apollo So.sianus at j 
Rome, w'ere by Scopas or Praxiteles. The well known 
group or scries of figures representing this subject, now 
preserved in'^the gallery of the grand-duke of Tuscany at 
Florence, is generally believed to be the work alluded to by 
Pliny. Wholhor it "he an original ]»roduciion of either of 
lhe.se great masters, or, as some critics have suppased, only 
copied from their work, it must ever he classed among the 
Uncst specimens of art, and as a noble monument of the 
genius of its author. This group has been desiu'ibed m a | 
former article. [Niobk.] | 

Scopas was employed upon the tomb of Mausolus, and 
\iad for his associates and rivals {eumulos eadem ceiate) Bry* 
axis, Timotheus* ami Leochares. This work, considered by 
the aiilients one of the seven wonders of the world, was of a 
S(piarc form, having four faces. Each of the above-named 
artists completed one side. The eastern was given to Scopas ; 
the northcrii to Bryuxis; the southern to Timotheus; and 
Leoebares decorated the western facade. 1‘liny in mention- 
ing this uses the terms coclavere and ccelavit^ from which it 
may be inferred that all their performances were in rilievo. 
The whole mass, measuring twenty-five cubits in height, 
>vus surmounted by a quoflriga, or four-horsed chariot in 
marble. This was the work of one Pythis; of whom nothing 
further is known than his having been thus employed on this 
cehihrated monument. 

Pausanias, in his description of Greece, speaks of various 
performances of Scopas (both in brunxe.und marble), exist- 
ing ill ibe cities which he visited. Ja the temple of Venus 
at iVIcgara were statues of ’'Kpwe, and lJ«0oc (Love, 

J*assion, and Desire). (Paus., i. 43.) There was also a statue 
of Hercules by him at Sicyon (ii. 10) ; and at Gort]^ in Ar- 
cadia were two statues, one of /Esculapius, imberbi^ (or 
beardless), and the other of Hygeia (viii. *28). Two works by 
Scopas are celebrated by epigrams in the Greek Anthology: 
one of them refers to a much admired statue of Mercury ; 
anotlier pays a high compliment to the skill displayed by 
the sculptor in a figure of a Bacchante represented in a state 
of inebriety. The latter work was executed in Parian I 
marble. j 

Strabo (hb. xiii , 604) mentions a statue by Scopas, of Apollo, I 
in rather a remarkable character,~that of a killer of 
rats. It was in the temple of the god suriianied Smintheus, 
at Chrysa or Ghryse in the Troad. The figure w’os repre- 
sented in the act of pressing or crushing a rat with bis foot. 

From the terms in which Pausanias speaks of the temple 
heforc alluded to, which Scopas built to Minerva Alea at 
Tegoa, his merit as an urchiteel iniust have been little if at 
all inferior to that which he displayed in tho sister art. 
Pausanias says it for exceeded, both in the quality of its de- 
coration and Us dimensions, all tho other temples in Pelo- 
ponnesus. He di^scribes it as being of the Ionic order on 
the outside; but wiibin it was decorated W'ith Dorie columns 
having over them others of the Corinthian order. In the 
pediment in fi-ont was represented the bunting of the Cale- 
ilonian boar, with Atalafita, Meleager, Theseus, and nume- 
rous other figures. The other pediment exhibited the con- 
test of Telcphus and Achilles. Pausanias docs not slate 


distinctly that tbeso works were by Scopas, but it may 
fairly be inferred ibat they either were e.xeeuted by liiin or 
at least were produced under his superintendence. 

Before closing this short notice of Scopas it maji bo riglit 
to nuuilion that the ditlicully of recoiiciluig the dates given 
by Pliny has led the learned antiquary Sillig {CataL Arti- 
ficum^ p. 415) to suppose there may have been two artists 
of tho name; ono a native of Paros, and the other of Elis. 
But the reasons adduced do not however appear sutlitMciil to 
warrant such a conclusion. , 

SCOPAS, or SCOPINAS, an artist or mechanist, of 
unknown date, mentioned by Viiruvius. 

SCO'POLI, GIOVANNI ANTONIO, was horn at Ca- 
\idese in the Tyrol, on .hinc 13, 1723. After pursuing his 
preliminary studies at Trent* lie went to InnsprucU, ami 
took the degree of doctor in medicine at that iinivevMty m 
17 13. He early displayed a groat fondness for natural his- 
tory, and was in a great measure self-taught, since there was 
not then at Innspruck any professor capable of duecting 
his studies in that deparUuont. Botany especially altracled 
his attention, and ho formed a plan, which however he 
never executed, for publishing the Flora of his native 
country. 

A journey which he made to Vienna led to his obtaining 
an appointment as a physician at Idria. Here he puhhbhod 
a Flora of Carniola, and his proximity to the quicUsilvcr- 
miiics gave him many opportunities tor cultivating mine- 
ralogy. The results of these studies appeared in various 
memoirs, among which was a valuable essay on the dis- 
ea.Nes to which the miners are liable. The talent and inde- 
fatigable diligence which he di.>])layed, excited the envy ami 
opposition of many of the otiicers in the mines, hut his ap- 
pointment as professor of mineralogy at Idria relieved hun 
from alVthe disquietudes to which he had before beep sub- 
jected, On the removal of Jaoquin to Vienna, Scopoli suc- 
ceeded to the chair of mineralogy at ScUemnitz ; and m 
1777 be was appoiulcd professor of natural luslory at Pavia, 
where be died on May 8, 1788. 

Scopoli was well acquainted with all bvauches of natural 
history, though ospccially distinguished as a bolanist. He 
was much respected by Jacquin and Linnscus, the hitter of 
whom named a plant in honour of him, and a genus 8co- 
polia is still distinguished by botanists. 

There is a notice of his life in the Dictiomaire ties 
Sciences MidicalcSj Biogruphie Mcdicalc, lomc vii., article 
‘ Scopoli.' 

His principal works are, ‘ Flora Carriiolicn,’ Vienna, 1 760, 
8vo., and Leipzig, 1772, Hvo. ; ‘ Entornologni Carniolica,* 
Vienna, 1763; ‘Tentamina Physico-ehcmico-med ica,' Venice, 
1761, 8vo., Jeini, 1771, 8vo., which contains ii)S))aperon the 
diseases of the workers in llm qincksdver-miiies ; ‘ Dcliciro 
Flora} et Faunro liisubria),’ &c., Pavia, 1786-88, ihree parts, 
folio. 

SCOPS. [SlRlGID^K.] 

SCOPUS. [IIkrons, vol. xii., p. 1C6.] 

SCORE, in Music, is a ouDcction of all the vocal and 
instrumental parts of a comiiositioii, arranged on staves, 
one above the other, and bar fo%bar, presenting at once, to 
the eye of a skilful musician, tho effect of the whole band 
as the composition proceeds. ^ 

SCORPIO, a genus of tho class Arachnida, order Piil- 
monaria, and section Pedipalpi. The animals of this genus 
(commonly called scorpions) are distinguished from other 
groups of spiders by their having the abdomen uiticuluted 
and terminated by a curved spur at the extremity ; the palpi 
arc very large, and the terminal segment assumes the foi m 
of the lobster's claw, being in bko manner pmvided wiiii 
pincers; tho stigmata ate eight in number, and situated 
along the inferior and lateral part of the abdhmen ; on the 
under side of the thorax arc two comb-like appendages; 
the number of the eyes varies from eight to twelve in dif- 
ferent species, and some subgenera have been established 
upon this character. Those io which the term Scorpio is 
used in its most restricted sonie have only six, eyes ; those 
Scorpions which have eight eyeth constitute the subgenus 
Bathus; and those which hav*^ twelve eyes, Androctonus, 

* These Arachnides/ says Latreille, * inhabit the hot 
countries of both hemispheres, live on the ground, conceal 
themselves under stones and other bodies, most commonly 
in rums, dark and cool places, and even in houses. Thcy^ 
run with considerable swiftness, curving the ^il over the 
back— this they can turn in 'every direction, and use for the ^ 
purposes of attack and defenoe. With their forceps they 
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fioize various insets, on which they feed afierhavinp; pierced 
tliom with Iheir sling. They aic particularly fond of ihe 
cg^s of spiders and insects. 

Tho wound occasioned by the species found in the 
southern parts of Europe {Scot-pio Eiirop^us), is not usually 
duLigeroiis; but according to tho experiments of Dr. Mac- 
cary, made upon himself, tho sting of some other and larger 
species produces serious and alarming symptoms, and the 
older the animal tho more active ^ems to be the poison. 
The remedy emploj^ed is the volatile alkali, used ex.ternally 
and internally. 

The young scorpions arc produced at various intervals, 
and are tmrried by the parent for several days upon her back, 
during which time she never leaves her retreat. 

SCO'RPIUS, or SCORPIO (the Scorpion), a constella- 
tion of the zodjuc, lying between Libra and Sagittarius, and 
bounded north and .south by Ophiuchus and Lupus. It 
contains one star of the tlvst magnilude, which, with Spica 
Virgiiiis, and Arcturus, forms a conspicuous tiiangle. As 
noticed in Libra, this constellation was formerly two signs 
of the Greek zodiac, the claws occupying the place of Libra. 
The story is that the cheloa or claws of tho Scorpion were 
drawn back by Roman astronomers, and the constellation 
].iibru added in honour of Julius Ceosar, at whose death a new 
star was said to have appeared in that part of the heavens. 
Tliis story is alluded to, not very distinctly, by Virgil; Hy- 
ginns is totally silent about it, merely saying that his coun- 
trymen call one part of this constellation Libra; Munilius 
ii^es both IJbra and Chelm. Ptolemy does not mention 
Libra in his ratalugue, though he docs elsewhere. Dupuis 
contend:*, from its presence in the most antient Indian and 
Persian zodiacs, that it is in reality ns antient as the rest: 
and indeed it is not unlikely that llie Greeks may have 
derived their zodiac from some nation in which the term for 
scales was conroutvded with that for claws, cither by a syiio- 
nyme in the language itself, or by mistranslation on their 
Yavt. 

The folUiWing are the principal stars:— 
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The mythological story of tho scorpion, according to ITy- 
ginus, is that it was an animal to which iho earth c'tvo 
birth expressly for life purpose of destroying the hunter 
Orion, who had boasted that he was the master of uU the 
animals on its surface : it is suflicient to point out, m proof 
of the singular inconsistency of the clnssical mythic con- 
stellations, tliat tho story in Oiiiov of that worthy’s death is 
also told by Hyginus. 

SCOT, from scf*a(, an Anglo-Saxon word originally 
nifying ‘ a part * or * portion.* It appeara also, at least in com- 
position, to have meant any sum paid ; thus,.sawl-sceat,soul- 
scot, or soul-shot, was the name for the ecclesiastical due 
payable at tlie open grave for tlie benefit of the soul of the 
deceased. Previous to the Reform Act, 2 W. IV., c. 43, in 
many boroughs the payment of scot and lot consiituted a 
qualification as a voter for a member of parliament of ihe 
borough. Those who possessed such qualification at Iho 
time of passing the Act have, under ceilam conditions, 
their rights still reserved to them. 

The qualification consists in the payment of the rales 
which are allotted to each person as the proportion to be 
contributed by him. The critonon adopted for the purpose 
► of ascertaining the scot and lot voters of a borough, is the 
poor-rate of tho respective parishes compri.sed in it. 

(Rogers On Elections.) 

SCOT, REGINALD, this learned and extraordinary 
man was born early in ihe sixteenth century, in which he 
was the most distinguished oppuscr of the then almost uni- 
versal belief— in’/c/imr//. lie was tlie son of an Enghsli 
I gentleman of family, and educated at Oxford. (Wood, 
Athefi. Ox-on. ^ vol. i.) Ho took no degreo there; but re- 
turning to Smeeth in Kent, devoted himself to study, and 
more particularly to the perusal of old and obscure autliois; 
occupying his hours of relaxation in gardening. The fruits 
of (his learned leisure were, * A perfect platform of a Hop- 
garden,’ and ‘The Discovevie of Witchcraft,' 1584. In both 
of these Wc see ihe mixture of sagacity and absurdity, ex- 
tensive learning and puenlc paradoxes, and ostentatious 
quoting of Greek and J^tm authors, so common to writers 
of that period, when the writing a book, being an event in a 
man’s life, he seized upon that opportunity to thrust in all 
! he knew. The following is the title of the latter work: — 
‘Di.scoverie of Witchcraft, proving tho common opinion of 
witches contracting with devils, spirits, familiars, and their 
power to kill, torture, and consume the bodies of men, women, 
and children, or other creatures, by diseases or otheruifec, 

! their flying in the air, &c., to be but iniaginary, erroneous 
conceptions, and novelties. WhercMn also the practices of 
witchmongers, conjurors, enchanters, soothsayers, also the 
delusions ^of astrology, alchemy, legcrdemaine, and many 
other things arc opened that have long lain hidden, though 
very necessary to be known for tho undeceiving of judge.s, 
justices, and juries^aftd for tho preservation of poor people ;’ 
and its boldness and humanity would alone entitle it to con- 
sideration. A sinking passage in the prefiice is to this effect : 
this work is composed, that, * first, the glory of God he not so 
abridged and abased as to be thrust into the hand or lips of a 
lewd old woman, whereby the work of the Creator should he 
attributed to the creature ; secondly, that the religion of the 
Gospel may be seen to stand without such peevi-h truin- 
pory ; Ihinlly, that favour and Christian compiussion be used 
towards these poor soiils, rather than rigour and cxtrcnnly.' 
Such a work, with such a purpose, and such a coinmon-seii.se 
straightforwardness mingled with its humanity, could not 
fail of drawing down on the author's head every possible 
ridicule, obloquy, and confutation. To assert that the 
devil had no power whatever of controlling the course of 
nature, and that old women were not assiduous and \ ica- 
rious instruments of his power, was little bolter lli.ni 
atheism ! And when Scot laughed at the difficult tricks of 
legcrdemaine, and explained how they were pei forincd, wc 
cannot wonder at his book being burnt by the eoiiinion 
hangman, and at ‘ refuters * appearing on all sides. He was 
abused by Meric Casaubon, Glanvil (author of the ‘ Scepsis 
Scientiflea’), and finally, King James himself, who wrote Ins 
• Demonologie,* as he informs us, ‘chiefly against the daiiina- 
ble opinions of Wierus and Scot ; the latter of whom is not 
ashamed in public print to deny there can be such a tlmig 
a.s witchcrafl.* 

Scot’s boldness could not At once succeed, when opposed 
by a reigning king and tho statute law of the land. When 
human reason was so blinded by superstition that U was a 
common practice to throw a woman» suspcclod, into a pond. 
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an«l ifslio escaped drowning slio was burnt as a witch ; it is 
ji'.t lo be expected that cominoii'gensc could gain many 
cop\erts; and \eU from its ha\iii<^ Ifad Ihice odiLiuns, and 
being traiislated into rreiicli and German, it would appear 
to have met with great success, ll is now exiiemely larc : 
ua an evidence of the peculiar phasua which llie human 
mind hislorically exllllut^, iliia work, as well as the super- 
^titlon which it combais, merits attention. This *sohdand 
learned pcist)n,* as llallam calls him, ‘for such he was be- 
yond ulinosl all the English of that age,’ died in 1599, ami 
was buried with his ancestors in the church at Smeeth. 

SCOTER, a name for one of the Su)f Ducks, Oidemia- 
f/iffra, Klein., Black Duck, or Black Diver, The charac- 
ters of Oitlrmia are given in llie article KiiLiGULiNiE, vol. 
xi., p. 7. 

sconx, NOVA. [Nova Scotia.] 

SCOTLSTS. [Dirvh Scorns.] 

SCOTLAND. [GufiAT Bkitain] 

SCOTJ-AND. It IS now admuted on all honda that we 
tli>l hear of the Scots as a people inhabiting Ireland, which 
inland they appear in the filth century lo have divided with 
the llibtMiti or Hiberniones, thef previous inhabitants, over 
whom however they gradually acquired so decided a supe-. 
rionty as to be enabled to give their name lo the country, 
which exclusively was eulled Scotia from the jlfih down to 
llie tenth or eleventh century. 

In the beginning of the sixth century — about llie year 
OOiJ, according to the common calculation — a colony of Scots 
from the horih of Ireland eangratc<l to North Britain, and 
effected a settlement in the district now constituting the 
county of Argyle, to which they gave the name of Dalriada 
til is said, from their leader Riada, Reada, or Rouda). Mr. 
Skene, in his late work entitled ‘The Highlanders of Scot- 
land, their Origin, History, and AntKiuilies,' *i vols., Edin., 
lKit7, ha.< hliown that tlic Dalriadic kingdom never ex- 
tended beyond the branch of the sea called the Linne Loch 
on the north, and that its eastern boundary, called by the 
old writers Drumalhan, and sometimes Dorsum Britanniae, 
wu.s ‘ (hat chain of hills which runs from Bonauler, on the 
north-west corner of Perthshire, to llie head of Loch Long, 
.Tiul which to this'day separates the county of Argyio from 
the district of AthoU and the counties of Perth and Dum- 
barton.^ Dalriada however included both the peninsula of 
Cant]|[ie and the islands of Jura and Islay. 

Within these bounds the Daliiadic Scots — the * Scoti qui 
Britanninrn incolunt,’ as they arc called by Bede, writing in 
the early part of the eighth century — remained confined for 
more than three hundred years, during which (he rest of 
the island to the north of the friths of Forth and Clyde is 
stated by all the oldest authorities to have formed the king- 
dom of the Picls, which nation however, although go\ernod 
by one king, ujipears to have been divided into two popula- 
tions, the Norlbern or Highland Pict^;|md the Lowland or 
Si>uiIiciTi Piets — the Septentrionales and Australes Picii of 
B{;tle. It IS remarkable that Ammianus Marceltinus dc- 
cnlic.s the Picti of the latter part of the fourth century as 
‘in duas gcnles divisi, Dicaledonus et Veclurioncs.* The 
panegyrist Eumenius also, in his oration addressed to the 
emperor Constantino in 310, sjicaks of the ‘CaledonUm 
alioruniquc Pictorum silvas et paludos.’ These passages 
would lead to the conclusion that the CalGdonian.s were d 
Pielish people,— that they Were in fact nieicly theNorthern 
Plots. And this is the opinion now almost universally re- 
ceived. 

The ({uostion how'ever still remains whether these two 
divisions of the Piets were the same race or two different 
races,— whether they spoke tho same or two different lan- 
guages. But the weight of evidence appears to be decidedly in 
favour of their identity. They seem to have lived, as we liave 
seen, under one government. They are both designated by 
the common name of Piets. The antient names of places 
throughout the district inhabited by the Southern Piets are 
equally Celtic with those in the district mhnhilod by^the 
Northern Piets. And in the Welsh Triads, which there is 
good reason to believe arc as old as the sixth century, the 
Picls ip general are uniformly designated the Givyddyl 
Ffichtiy that is, the Gaelic or Celtic Picls. Bede, it may be 
added, although, as we have seen, ho was well acquainted 
with the distinction between th/e Northern and the Southern 
Pif'ts, yet, in enumerating at the beginning of his History the 
different languages in which the gospel was taught In Bri- 
tain. spraks of only one lingua Pictorum. 

The history of thC' kingdom of Dalriada has been pre- 


sicrved ill considerable detail by the Iri|||^ aiiiiaiists; and 
from their account it appears that fi>ra nearly the com- 
mencement, ill 731, of the reign of the Pictish king Angus 
MacKopgiis, who was a Southern Pict, and had foTced his 
way to the throne in opposition to a competitor supported 
by the Northern Piets, the latter were in tho habit of 
entering into confederncios with the Dalriads against their 
fellow-subjects of tho Lowlands; so that from this date 
repeated wars took place between tho Pictish kings and 
the Dalriadic Scots acting in union willj.tlioNovlheiii Picls 
Collected around the slandard of some rival claimanl of the 
crown. In 736 Angus appears to have effected a conquest 
of tho wliole, or at least of the greater part, of Dalriada, and 
there is reason to believe that a line of Pictish firlifcc.s, ot 
whom tho first was one of his sons, reigned in that territory 
from this date till the year 819, when, by thv assistance of 
the Northern Piets and of the Irisli, the Dal^adic family 
recovered their ancestral dominions. (Skene," i., 50, .5-1.) 
Meanwhile we find a contest also going on, With various for- 
tune, between tho two divisions of the Piets about the succes- 
sion to thoir crown, which appears to have been to a certain 
oxtonf elective, and was acuuired sometimes by a Non hern, 
.sometimes by a Southciii Pict, till a great victory obtained 
by Constantine MacFergus, a descendant of Angus, in 789. 
established tho superiority of the Southern Piets, and, being 
followed by a long reign of thirty years, enabled Constantino 
to introduce the principle of succession by descent, and to 
make the tnonarchy hereditary in his Amdy. His death 
however coincides with the )car 819, in which the Scots 
appoar lo have recovered Dalriada. 

Constantine was succeeded by his brother Angus (o'r Un- 
gust) IL, tho foundor of St. Andrew’s ; ho, in 833, by Drust, 
a sun of Constantine; he, in 836, by Uven, or Ucn, a son of 
Angus 11., who was killed by tho Danes in 839. The'ilcath 
of Den probably broke the power of the Southern Piets ; 
for although two additional Pictish kings are given in tho 
antient li^s, tio other events are mentioned till in the year 
843 we find tho whole of North Britain united under the 
scentre of Kenneth MacAlptn, originally king of the Scots 
of bulriada, but thenooforth styled king of the Picls. 

The authorities for tliis historical deduction, which, for 
the most part, exhibit a very remarkable concurrence^ witli 
one another, arc principally the following the Latin Life of 
St Columba, by his disciple Adomnan, written in the seventh 
century; Bode, who finished his History in 731 ; Nennius, 
who appears to have written about 858; Tighernac, the 
Irish annalist, who wrote, about 1088, uHd evidently drew 
his information from earlier rccoVds; tho autiout Krsu 
poem commonly called the Gaelic or Alhanic Duan, eoni - 
posed before 1093; the ‘Chrotiicon Regum Pictorum.' pub- 
lished by Iimos {Critical Essay on the Inhabitants <{/ Scot- 
land, 2 vols, 8vo., London, 1729) from a manuscript of tho 
fourteenth century, which however is believed to have bct*n 
transcribed in this part from another much older ; the ealu- 
logue of Pictish kings published by Innes from the register of 
St. Andrew's, written in 1251 ; the catalogue in Fordun, who 
wrote about 1385 ; the succession as given by 'Wintoii, whose 
Chronicle was written about 1410; and another list from 
the year 577, published by Lyuft (Cambrensis Eversus^ fol. 
J662), from an antient Irish translation of Nennius. *It i.s 
quite evident that no one of these five catalogues of the 
Pictish kings has been transcribed from kny of tho others. 
They may be found collected in the appendix lo the first 
volume of Pinkerton’s * inquiry into tlm History of Scot- 
land preceding the Reign of Malcolm HI./ *3 vfils. 8v0„ 
It89, 1794, or 1814. « 

Among all these authorities however no one gives any 
details of the revolution which thus appears to b'kve placed 
a new and foreign dynasty on the Pietbh throne, and lb 
have for the first time united the Whole oif North Britain 
into one monarchy. And what is still, more perplexing, 
tho writers of several cotitempdil^ a4<tc^nf8 that. mention 
the Piets, such as King Alfred, ih4ui tVanslat^ns of and 
additions to Bede and (Iros ius<^ Asset, jd hisiife of Alfrd^ — 
and the earliest Welsh chroniclers, do not appear to hiTve 
been aware of any change whatever hAving at this t')me 
taken place in the governtneht or condition of that people. 

4n the obscurity in which the mattor is thus left, modern 
speculation has resorted to a variety of hypotheses. It has 
been conjectured thai IjLenneth ^l^^acAlpin ncvbr was king 
of the Dalriads at all ; that he was most probably not a Scot, 
but a Pict; or that, if;be was really the Dalriarlic king, he"* 
was at the sam^ time rplatcdi I v some unrecorded marriage 
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or other, to the Pictisli royal family, and succeeded to that 
throne by the now established ruin of inheritance; or that 
what has been called a conquest, of the Piets by the Scots 
was ill fVict merely t|. union of the two nations and kiii;?donis; 
or, in fine, that what actually took place was not a conquest 
of the Piets by the Scots, but a conquest of the Scots bv 
the Ihcts. 

Nevertheless the nntient accounts, though they have pre- 
served no details, all either imply or expressly atfirtn that 
the Piets were conquei-ed by Kenneth; king of the Scots. 
The I ChronicoiL Pictorum* has ‘ Piciis. .quos..Kinadiu8 
clelevit.’ The Register of St. Andrew’s tellsuis that Ken- 
neth reigned sixteen years over the Scots after ho had de- 
stroyed the Piets (destructU Pictis); adding, that with 
wonderful cunnirig he led the Scots out of Argyle ( Argadia) 
intp . the territory of the Piets. To the same effect are the 
accounts of Henry of Huntingdon and Giraldus Cambren.si8 
in the twelfth century, in which, fur the first time, we find 
a few details, which ate amplified by Fdrdpn and Winton 
and their successors. 

And on the whole perhaps this view is ailended with 
fewer difficulties, and accords better with ascertained facts 
of a subsequent date, than any other which, it has been pro- 
posed to ^bstitute. We must hesitate indeed as to the de- 
gree of faith to be j;ivon to the part of tlie story which 
makes the Piets to have been entirely swept away, and a 
Scollish population planted in their state tnrougliout the 
whole extent of Kenneth's new kingdom. Such a total ex- 
termination of the Piets must have been as impracticable 
as would have been the supply of their places by a tribe 
which had hitherto occupied only the single district of 
Arg\h>. Besides, there is reason to suppose that in the 
content which terminated in his acquisition of tlic Pictish 
crown, Kenneth MacAlpiii must have had the Northern Piets 
for his friends and allies, in which case their destruction 
certainly would not have been one of the consequences of 
his success. Kenneth too and his immediate successors 
called thonisehes, or at least are called by both the Irish 
and Welsh annalists, sometimes kings of the Scots and the 
Picis, soinetuiies kings of the Piets merely ; and the Piets 
continue to be spoken of as existing in North Britain for 
nearly two centuries after the date assigned to the Scottish 
conquest. 

At the same (iiui', it is by no means improbable nor in- 
consistent w uh the usages of those times, as evidenced by 
various well authenticated transactions, that the subjugation 
of the Southern PicU on this occasion should have been 
nttoiided with a considerable change in both (he proprietor- 
ship and occupation of the soil throughout the conquered 
country ; that the chiefs should generally have been dispos- 
sessed of their lands ; that the people of all ranks should 
have been partly put to death, partly driven from their 
habitations, partly reduced to slavery; and that the fol- 
lowers of the conqueror should in great numbers have 
abandoned their antient scats and settled in the new terri- 
1017. 

Throughout the tenth century. North Britain, ruled as 
ono kingdom by the succes^rs of Kenneth MacAlpiii, ap- 
pears to have been generally known by the name of Albania, 
undoubtedly the same with Albion, or Albin, which is the 
most antient name attributed to the island, and that by 
which the Gael of Scotland distinguish it to this day. 

About the middle of this century however we 
find tho name of Scotland beginning to be applied to North 
Britain ; and from the commencement of the eleventh cea- 
tury the people of that country are commonly designated 
the Scots simi)ly,and not the Scots of Britain, or of Albania, 
by piay of distinction from tho 'main body of the nation, 
which was till now considered as settled in Ireland. By 
this lipae 'the decay of the Irish Scots combined with tho 
rising power atid importance of their kindred in Britain to 
transfer to the latter and to their country the superior 
celebrity which the former had previously enjoyed. 

The Scotlapd propei^hf this date comprised, as has been 
oh.served, only that part of the island to the north of the 
Forth and Clyde* But the south of m'oderp Scotland, in 
whole or in part, was also occasionally comprised under the 
same name. It ipav be divided into three districts; 1, the 
eastern portion, called Lodonia, or Laodonio, a Teutonic 
terni, signifying the march or border land ; 2, the kingdom 
of Siraihclvde^ in. the north-west; and 3, the district of 
Galloway, in the south-west. Lodonia, coraprehoi^dinff the 
Lolhians and the other counties to the south of them. 


formed, from tho middle of the fifth century, a pari of the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Bcrnicia, ami t\iu ptople aiqicar 
to have been niaiiily Angles from ibiU date ; but ihu insult 
of the battle of Dunnec.litun (Dunuiclien m Augu^), 
in 685, between the Pictish king Brude, or Brule., ami The 
Northumbrian king Egfrid, was to transfer it to the domi- 
nion of the Piets. The cUirn of tho Fliiglish king lo ihis 
territory however was occa.sionally renewed in afier-tmi ‘s, 
till it was at last formally surrendered h> Edgar tu the 
Scottish king Kenneth IV. in 971. In 1005 it appear^ to 
have been overrun by tho earl of the Norihuiiibnans; but 
in 1020 it was again formally ceded to Malcolm II. (Allen’s 
Vindication of the Antient Independence of Scotland, 8\ 0 ., 
Lon., ^1833.) Stratliclydo, comprehending, besides J.ariaik, 
Renfrew, and the northern half of Ayrshire, certainly at 
least the town and rock of Dunbarton, then called Alcluyd, 
which was its capital, and, as some suppo.se, a surroumling 
district of considerable extent to the norlli of the Clyde, 
was a Cvraric or WeUli kingdom, and remained imlepemlcnt 
of tho ScotlUh crown till the defeat of its last king Diiu- 
wallon by Kenneth III., atvlhc battle of Vacoruar 111 973. 
The history of Calloway, whuh comprised the modern 
*countic.s of Kirkcudbright and Wigtoii, together with the 
southern portion of Ayrsliiie, is very obscure : but it is 
spoken of as having been a Pictish country so early as the 
sixth century (by Jocelin, in his Life nf St, Mungo), and 
the English historians notice* the Piets of Galioway as ap- 
pearing in the Scottish array at the battle of the Standard, 
fought in 1138. About the same period the govcrnniont of 
the district was in the hands of a powerful Iri.sli family 
of the name of Macdonal), of whom all that is know u 
is that tile first of the line was named Fergus. (Rit- 
son’s Annals of the Caledonians, &c., li. 215.) These 
lords of Galloway, although practically independent down 
to this or even a somewhat later date, appear to have gene- 
rally acknowledged themselves feudatories of either tlie 
Scottish or the English crown, most commonly of llie 
former, to whicli they were eventually reduced iimler 00 m- 
plefe subjection. We may observe aI.M> that tlie dl^t^et of 
Cumbria, lying within what is now called England, was 
made over to Malcolm 1. king of the ScoUs, by the Saxon 
king Edmond I. in 946, ami being hold as un Englisli lief, 
constituted an appanage of the Scottish crown from tlial 
date down to the year 1072. 

The most valuuble sources of the liislovy of Scotland 
during the tenth, eleventh, and twcll’ih centuries, besides 
the Albauic Duaii, the Pictish Chronicle, and the Uegi&.ter 
of St. Andrew’s, already mentioned, the Saxon Chronicle, 
and the Melrose and a few other native chronicles, are the 
Irish Annals of Innisfullen, Buellan, and Ulster (pulihshed 
III O’Connor’s * Rcrum Hibernicarum Seriptores Veleres*), 
the Welsh Triads, and the Annals of Caradoc of Nnnt- 
Garvan (published in the ‘Welsh Archmology,’ 3 vols. 

1801), and the Norse Sagas. By comparing tho-o Jri'sli, 
Welsh, and Norse accounts, which are found in general to 
agree with and support one another in the most satibhiclory 
manner, Mr. S^ne has in his late work thrown much now 
light u)>oii thc^urse of events during this period. 

It appears that the Orkney and Western lsland.s having 
been taken po.sscssion of by the Norwegians in the end of 
the ninth century, Sigurd, the earl or king of the former, 
ami Thofstein the Red, who, although for the present kept 
out by an iiisurrection of the natives, claimed the sosc- 
reignty of the latter, leaguing together, had made a de.Ncoiit 
upon the mainland of Scotland in the year 894, and quickly 
overrunning the greater part of the districts of Cailhiiess, 
Sutherland, Ross, and Moray, had established there a Nor- 
wegian principality, which was given to Thorstem, and wsis 
held by him with the title of king of the lialf of Scollaiifl, 
till he was defeated and slain, and his followers expelled, by 
the Scots ill the year 900. Caithness however appears to 
have been rocoinjuered by Tliorfinn, carl of Orkney, about 
the middle of the tenth century. In 986 a confederacy of 
the chieftains of the north of Scotland, headed* by Finlay 
the Maormor or groat chief of Moray, inado aii attempt to 
drive the Norwegians from this po.-»session ; but they were 
defeated by tbe forces of Earl Sigurd, a successor of Tlior- 
finn, who, pursuing his success, speeilily succeeded in n;- 
ducing to his authority not only the whole of ibo teiritory 
that had formerly been held by Thorstein the Ri?d, but in 
addition the antient Scottish kingdom of Arg}ll (or Dala, 
as it is often called, that is, ‘ the territory,’ as if pre-emi- 
nently, the term being the same that enters into the compo- 
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silioii of the name Dal Riada). Siguvd retained these ac- 
quisitions for some years » but a general rising of the north- 
ern Maormora at length succeeded in once more clearing the 
whole of Scotland of the Norwegians in the year 993. The 
able and fortunate leader in (his national liberation was Mai* 
^ colra, Maormor of Moray, the nephew of Finlay mentioned 
above ; and be turns out to be the person who a few years 
after, by the defeat and death of Kenneth V. (called Mac- 
dutf or (irriin), acquired possession of the throne of his na- 
tive country under the title of Malcolm II. 'In what Ids 
title to the crown consisted, or what was the nature of the 
claim which he made to it/ says Mr. Skene, 'it is impossi- 
ble now to determine; but certain it is that he was.. sup- 
ported in his attempt by the whole pf the inhabitunts oTthe 
northern fjartsof Scotland; and in order to obtain the coun- 
tenance of a people so singulttrly tenacious of their anticivt 
ru>toms, he must have possesse<] a stronger claim than what 
mere power or influence could give him, more especially 
as his descendants for many generations afterwards con- 
stantly asserted their right to the throne of Scotland, and 
as invariably received the assist^cc of the Celtic portion of 
its inhabitants. In all probability the Highlanders were 
attempting to oppose the hereditary succession in the 
fuiiiily of Kenneth MacAlpin, and to introduce tho more 
' aiilienl Fictish law/ Soon after his accession, Malcolm, 
having effected a reconcilcrnent with his old enemy Earl 
Siguid, gave him his daughter in n)an‘iagev.and, after a 
reign of twenty-six years, died in 1029. On' his death 
this Scottish faction succeeded in raising to the throne an- 
other Malcolm, the son of Kenneth Macduff, whom the 
lat(5 king had. defeated and slain. This Malcolm MacKcn- 
iicth, immediately after his accession, proceeded to take his 
measures for disnossessing Sigurd’s son and successor 
Tiiorlinii of the district of Caithness, with which he had 
been invested by his maternal grandfather ; and a long war 
followed between the Scottish king and the Norwegian 
«arl, which terminateil, in 1034, in the defeat and death of 
the former; events which were forthwith followed by the 
complete subjugation of Scotland by Thorfinn, as far soutnas 
to the Frith of Toy. Tlie greatest inconsistency and cenfu- 
flioiilias been introduced into the narrative given by Fordun 
and his successors of this portion of Scottish history, by 
their substitution of only one Malcolm for these two kings 
of that name, who were not only of diffei'cnt families, but 
of altogether opposite politics and conduct. Hence, among 
other things, some of the Scottish authorities tnaUc Mal- 
colm II. to have been slain in battle, others to ha\e died in 
hisljed. (Pinkerton, Enquiry, ii. 192.) The Irish Anna- 
lists agree with the Norse Sagas in the above account. 

The Norwegian kingdom thus founded iu^the north of 
Scotland by Thorfinn lasted for thirty years. It compre- 
hended the whole of Scotland to the north of the Tay, with* 
the exception only of the mountain districts of Argylo and 
Athol. Nor did the estabUshment of the Norwegian do- 
minion in these parts imply merely a change of "masters 
to the inhabitants. It was, to a great extent, a change of 
Uie population itself. ‘Earl Thorfinn/ ^'s the ^orsQ 
Saga, ' drove the scattered remnants of tlw Scottish array 
before him, and subjugated the whole country in his pro- . 
gross, even as far as the district of Fife.* The natives, after 
their submission, rose, upon a portion of the invading army 
being withdrawn; but when Thorfinn re-a-sscrahlcd his 
forces. ‘ the Scots,’ continues the account, 'did not attempt 
to defend themselves, hut fled immediately to the woods and 
deserts. Then Earl Thorfinn, when he hud driven the fugi- 
tives away, declared that he would burn and lay waste the 
whole country 4 in revenge for their treachery. His men 
then spread over the whole conquered country, and burned 
every hamlet and farm, so that not a cot remained. Every 
man that they found they slew, but the old men and women 
fled to tho deserts and woods, and filled the country with 
lamentation. Some were driven before the Norwegians 
and made slaves.* This passage aflurds a curious and valu- 
j^hle illustration of the nature and manner of these antient 
Norse subjugations. 

On the death of Malcolm MacKcnnelh, the pari of the 
country that remained unsubdued appears to have acknow- 
ledged, as his successor Duncan, the son of his daughter 
Bet hoc, whose father, Crinan, commonly designated Abbot 
of Dunkeld, is ooiisiUered bv Mr. Skene to have been one of 
the maormors or eh^fs of the Nortbom, PiotB. If that was 
the case, the elevation of Duncan to the throne may "be 
regarded as an arrangement recommended by its accord* ‘ 


anco with both tho Pictish and the Scottish principles of 
succession,-— the elective and the hereditary,-— and as such 
peculiarly suilable in the present circumstances of the 
country. After six years of an undisturbed reign, Dun- 
can, ill 1040, during a temporary absence of Tliorfinn, 
putting himself at the head of an army, marched upon tho 
dominions of that pirince, and is ^id.to have made his \yay 
as far north as tlie district, of Moray without encountering 
any resistance. And even at this point he wb, according 
to Mr Skenc*ii theoj^y, opposed not by the Norwegians, hut 
fly the Gaelic in habitants, wUo,^it seems, *prefei*^d remain- 
ing under the Norwegian yoke, rather than suhniiito a chief 
of their own race whose title to the throne thc^ could not 
admit.* These Celts wore commanded by Mi^cbeth, tlm 
Maormor of Moray, who, . attacking 't)uiTCan near Elgin, 
defeated ^and slew him, and thei)^ oVtouhnit^ the whole 
of the colintry that had hitherto .ackiioiiirledge(r the sway 
of Duncan," assumecl (be title of kihg' of jSaotlahd. It is 
most probable that Macbeth', in the whole ^fair, 

acted as Iho ally of Thorfttin, who naturally re paiil the 
assistance he had rendered in ovcrthrowlhg Dunoan, by 
supporting him in his seizure of thp vacant thixide. Mac- 
beth was probably the near relation and representative of 
the late Malcolm II. (whb^ it.may be recollected^had been 
also Maormor of Moray), and as Vucji he would he the 
hereditary, friend of Thoyllnn and the Nonveginns, as well 
as, in the estimation of his own clan, and perhaps'of the 
Anti-Scottisli population generally, the true heir to tho 
crown. 

But the next quarter pf a century produced a scries of 
revolutipns, which again changed the condition of things in 
every part of Scotland. Macbeth in the south, and his 
friend Thorfinn in (he north, reigned undisturbbd till tho 
year 1045, when the udheicnts of Uie Scottish lamily rose 
I against the. former, under tho conduct of Duncan's father, 

1 Crinan; hut this attempt was soon crushed, by the defeat 
of Crinan in a great battle, in which he hinisclf fell, with, 
as the Irish annalist expresses ft, * nine times twenty heroes’ 
more of hU parly. His success secured Macbeth nine years 
more of tranquillity; but in 1054 he was again attacked by 
a Saxon force, under the command of Slward, carl of 
Northumberlami, whicli had been obtained from Edward 
the Conqueror by Duncan's eldest son Malcolm, who, after 
his father’s death, had taken refuge at the English court ; and 
the result of this invasionwas the complete expulsion of Mac- 
beth from the country to the south of the friths of Forth and 
Clyde, and the establishment of Malcolm (surnarued Cau- 
morc, or Great Head) as king of that part of Scotland. The 
authority of Malcolm continued to he confined to the 
Xiotliians till 1058, when an expedition of Thorfinn, aided 
by the son of the king’hf Norway, against tho EnglUi king, 
while it failed in its object, drew down the vengeance of Ed- 
ward upon the Norwegian earl and his ally Macbeth, whom a 
second Saxon invasion drove as ^far north as Lumphauan 
in Aberdeenshire, where 'he was overtaken and slain in 
battle. His regal title was assumed by Lulach, whom one 
account makes to have been the son of his cousin Gil- 
comgain ; anothei:, the grandsqn of a brother of his queen 
Gruoch, tho daughter of Bodhb ; hut he loo was defeated 
and slain, after a nominal reign of three ox; four mouths, at 
Essie ill Aifgus ; and Malcolm was left undisputed 'master 
of' as much of his father's kingdom as remained nneon- 
quered by Thorfinn. That Norwegian however lidd liis 
own till his deathr in 1004, and even the people of 
the iiorth refused to submft to Malcolm, hut set up a kinf»‘ 
of their own, Donald MacMalcolm, who is styled, like 
Malcolm II. and Macbeth, Maormor of Moiny, . and Was 
probably of iho same family with thhm. It cost the able 
Olid persevering Malcolm Canmore many yeavi of contihueH 
warfare before be succecdod in putting #6wn this opposition 
to his authority ; biit at last, in 1086, Wd'fihd the Saxon 
Chronicle recording the sl(iughter hbili pf Donkld Mac 
Malcolm, who is styled kiiig df AlBah, and oMiw ally, 
Maolsnechtan, the Maormor of McHray. the son of the lute 
king Lulach,—- ovehts, which seem to’iiave ][iut ah end lo 
the contest, a|id lo have Draught ^ the "whole 'of Bcotland 
under subjection to Malcolm, Unlosrltmight'ho 
ness i%mained in tbe hlmdiB of the NorWegittw 

The icign of Malcolm Chnfnore ttr 1093, and 

his death immediately nse' ta h hew 'conflict bOtWocn 

two opposite principled of 'sii^cbsslon lq4he' throne;^ tho ^ 
l^dpulation of the ’'Itowlarids.jnow to a ^reat etttehi Saxon ^ 
supportiifiS the claim of Duffeah,'^ Wbom tlih" Scottish his'^ 
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toriiins call the natural son of the late kincc» hut who is, 
with more prohability, represented as his let'itiniate son by 
the Sa^^as. — the Celtic tribes of the north asserting the 
right of Malcolm’s brother, Donald ihine, in conformity 
with what is called the system of lanislry, which, brought 
by the DaUiads from their former country, Ireland, had 
probably till now regulated the succession in the Scotic 
loyul family, both in their first scat and since they had sue- ‘ 
ceeded to the l^iclish crown. From this date the elective 
system, which seems to have been the original constitution 
of the Piciish monarchy, and is perhaps to be derived from 
the appointment of Gulgacus as gcncrul leader of the 
Caledonians, in the year 84, may be regarded as extinct. 
But the peculiar modification of the hereditary principle 
to be found in the system of tanistry was perhaps naturally 
still less able to maintain itself against the more perfect 
recognition of that principle, than tho elective system had 
been to mainlain itself against tanistry ; for the chief cause 
which would be always at work under the elective system 
1o introduce the hereditary principle, namely, the wish of 
flic reigning king to perpetuate the crown in his own family, 
would operate almost as powcM'fully against tanistry as 
against tlic elective system itself, while the former wanted 
altogether that strength of another kind which belonged to 
the latter. Tanistry however had one recommendation in 
common witli the elective system, which gave it some ad- 
vantage in an unadvanced state of society: — the successor it 
provided to the throne was always a full-grown man, able to 
perfoim in his own person all the functions of royalty. It 
liad the advantage also, when it was brought into competi- 
tion wiih flic more perfect form of the hereditary principle 
on the present occasion, that it had been for some lime the 
cslahlislied system, —that it was the old law of the countiy. 
to wlig-h the habits, feelings, and prejudices of the mass of 
tho antiont population were attached or reconciled ; whereas 
llie rival t,ysJciii was not only an innovation, but peculiarly 
(li'.tristeful as an importation from another country, and as 
siipporled and attempted to be forced upon the Scots by the 
Joieigii lacc which had intruded itself and >0 many more of 
Its customs into the land only within the last few years. 
But both these advantages were of a nature to have their 
value and importance diminished by time and the progress 
and consohdtilioii of socnely. Meanwhile the contest as 
J'#i‘giiii between Donald Bane and Duncan, arrayed, us wc 
have observed, Sason against Celtic Scotland, and such con- 
linned to he the character of the struggle between the two 
piniciples of succession so long as it subsisted. Tho popu- 
iaiion however of by far the gieater part of tho country was 
already of a very mixed description. Without reverting 
to tlie questions of in how far even the purest part of the 
present Celtic population was to be considered the repre- 
sentative either of the antient Picls and Caledonians or of 
the Dalriadic Scots, it is probable that the course of events 
during the preceding century must have made at least the 
whole of the eastern half of the country, from the Pcntland 
Frith to the Tay, more Norwegian than Celtic, and the last 
reign may be presumed to have almost equally Saxoiiised 
whatever of Southern Scotland had remained Celtic up to 
the accession of Malcolm Canmorc. The English education 
of that king at the court of the Confessor, his inarnage 
with Margaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling, and the Nor- 
man conquost of England, which happened in the early part 
of his reign, all c.ompcrated to make himself and his court 
more Saxon than Celtic, and to induce great numbers of the 
English Saxons to Hock to Scotland and settle there in his 
time. In fact, as has been remarked, *thc Norman conquest 
of England, in nearly the same degree that it made Saxon 
England Ni-rman, made Celtic Scotland Saxon.* {Piet. Hist, 
i. 537.) It is to be remembered however that, as 
already pointed out, the population of the eastern coast of 
Scotland to the south of the Forth, — of the part of the country 
antiontly called Lodonia, or the Lothians, — had been mainly 
if not exclusively Saxon for some ages before this date. To 
what extent, if at all, the two Teutonic races that had thus 
before the close of the eleventh century acquired possession 
of the whole of that side of the kingdom, were now, or be- 
came at a later date, mixed with one another, need not here 
be considered. For the present, circuniilancoa tended rather 
to divide the Northmen and Saxons, and to oppose them to 
one another, than to unite them. The Norwegians, as wc 
have seen, hud taken part with the Northern Celts in all the 
internal contentions of Scotland over since the commenco- 
ineiUof the reign of Malcolm II., in 10U4. Their whole 
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race had been the hereditary cncinios of the lMndi*^h Saxons 
for'&omo centuries. They themselves, the Sf'oiti>li North 
men, had had a special quarrel of their own will, the Kng- 
glish ever .since tho expedition of Earl Siward m 1051.^ It 
IS probable, in fact, that lliey consi<lercd themselves as tho 
natural allies rather of William the Conqvioior and his 
French Normans, than of the previous Sa.xon iuU»rs of 
So^uth Britain, or of the Saxon interest in Scolhiiid, which 
supported the descendants of Malcolm Carnnore. Add to 
all this that Donald Bane, as having passed his life among 
the Celts of the Hebrides, was for that reason personally ac- 
ccplablo to the people of the north, and had probably always 
been looked upon by Micin as the representative of tho old 
national interest, in opposition to the lorcign habits and pre- 
dilections of his elder hiothor. 

In entering upon his contest with Duncan, Donald B.anc 
was powerfully assisted by Magnus Barefoot, king of Nor- 
way, to whom Malcolm Canmorc, in the last year of his 
reign, had been forced to cede the Western Islands, and 
who now probably arranged with Donald that if he was suc- 
cessful in his attempt upon the throne, he should connrni 
that grant. This alliance enabled Donald in the first in- 
stance to carry everything before liim, and the ;*stublish- 
ment of his authority is "said to have been iui mediately 
followed by the expulsion of all the Saxons wlio had settled 
in the Lowlands of Scotland during the late reign. But* 
afttM* a few months, Duncan came against him with a nu- 
merous army from England, permission to raise which lie 
had probably obtained fiom William Rufus by consenting to 
hold tho Scottish crown as the vassal of tho Norman king ; 
and Donald was obliged to give way before the invader. It 
appears how'ever that even Duncan was not able to proteel 
the Saxon settlers who had thus ictiirned with him; he 
found It necessary to drive them all oneo more out of the 
country, even as had been dune by Donald Bane; a con- 
cession to the popular cry however by which he gaiiieil 
nothing, for as soon ns his Scottish subjecLs found him thus 
naked of foreign pruteclion, they ro*>e and put him to death, 
and replaced his uncle on tho throne. But two }t*ars iificr- 
W'ards, another English army, conducted by Edgar Atheling, 
again overpowered Donald, and .set tin; crown on tho head 
of Edgar, a brother of Duncan. That result finally de- 
cided the contest between tho two principles of succession, 
and also the struggle for supremacy between Celtic and 
Saxon Scotland. Edgar, whose accession took place in 
10t)7, was succeeded, after a reign of ten )ears, by his 
brother Alexander I., and he by his brother David I., whoso 
. reign e.xleinled to the year 1153. In the reign of Alexander, 
the Highlanders of the district of Moray rose under Lad- 
man, a son of Donald Bane ; but that vigorous king instantly 
took such measures us not only crushed the revolt, but rid 
him for ever of his unfortunale rival. On the death of 
David however, and the accession of his grandson Malcolm, 
suinanied the Maiden, a child only in his eleventh }enr, the 
two systems of succession again came Into collision ; and au 
attempt was niaile by tlic liighlanders to main tarn, in oppo- 
sition to tho feudal heir, tho claim of William, sl}led the 
Boy of Egraraont, who was a grandson of Malcolm Can- 
morc*s eldest son Duncan ; but although this new pretender 
and his descendants repeatedly renevved their elVorts, not 
only while Malcolm occupied the throne, but throughout 
the long reign of his brother and successor William the 
Lion, and even 111 the early part of that of William’s son, 
Alexander II., they vveie alvvavs discomfited. The last of 
Duncan’s descendants, or pretended descendants, Gillicscop 
MacScolane, was put to death, with all his sons, by Alex- 
ander II., in and from that dale no further attempt 

was made to disputo the rights of the reigning family. 

It was not however till fully tw'o centuries later that 
the rule of the king of the Scots w’as completely olahhshed 
over tho whole of Scotland. ‘On iho accc.ssion of Edgar,’ 
sajs Mr. Skene, ‘those districts which had formed part of 
Thorflnn’s kingdom appear to have remained in the pos- 
^ session of the native chiefs, who had regained them on tho 
! full of that kingflora ; but the rest of the country, consisting 
I of tho territories on tho north of tho friths of Forth ami 
I Clyde, which the Scots had vvicstcd from the Southern Piets, 
t and which had fallsn to the ro>al house founded by Duncan, 

I in addition to the whole of the country south of the friths, 

I became the absolute property of tho king; and hero we find 
llio Saxon popiilution and Saxon in.siitiitions principally 
e.stahlished. In imitation of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom, 

! this part of the country was divided inlb caildoms, which 
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wQi o bcstowcMl Upon members of the i‘o)al family ; Saxon 
tliiiMes wove inlrodut'ed over the whole country; sheriffs 
and shcntVdonis over) where established; and thus during 
iho reit;;us of Kdgar and Aloxainlor I. the whole of Scot* 
land, with the exception of whal had formed the kingdom of 
Thornfin, exhibited the exact counterpart of Saxon TSng- 
laud, with its earls, thanes, and sheriffs; while the rest of 
the country leinamed in the possession of the Gajjlic 
Muormors, who yielded so far to Saxon uilluonce as to as- 
sume the Saxon lillo of carl.* From the reign of Alexan- 
der's sue(•es^ol• David I. we arc to date the introduction of 
Norman insiiluiious into Scotland. Of the great Highland 
chiefs, the earls of Moray continued to bo lluj 100*51 formi- 
dable till tho >ear 1161, when tliat antient hue, whicli. 
always 111 league wnlh the Norwegians, had either asserted 
its own claims to the throne, or been the chief support of 
sonic 4>ther pretender, e\er since the death of Malcolm II. 
ill 1029, was at h iigili stripped of its power and its posses- 
sions by Malcolm tho Maiden, and the title it had enjoyed 
tran.sfened to the carls of Mar. Upon their ruins ihc earls 
of Koss rose into eminence, and for some lime acquired the 
ascendancy in ihc Highlands; but from the cession of tho 
Hebrides by the Norwegians in the year 1266, the most 
])owTrful family of the iiorlli came to be that of the Mac- 
donalds, the C' ltic chiefs of these islands, who styled them- 
selves Isolds of llie Isles, and having been accustomed to ac- 
knowledge only a nominal sul)]cclion to the Norwegian 
king, were little disposed to iirld more submission to the 
king of Scotland, and indeed affected to carry tlieraselves in 
almost all respects as indcqiendent sovereigns. But the 
strength of tho Macdonalds, which luid been broken by the 
defeat of Donald, Lvud of the Isles, at the battle of Harlan, 
fought in l4l 1, duiing the regency of the duke of Albany, 
was destroyed by the effective measures taken to curb the 
Higliland chiefs by James I. on his return from England a 
few years after. From this epoeh maybe dated the complete 
reduction of Ctdtic Scotlauc under tiie sceptre of tho Saxon 
king of the I.,owlaiuls. Tht lordship of the Isles was finally 
cxtiiiguislie I by the forfeiture of the last lord in 1493. 

The further details and revolutions of the history of Scot- 
buid will he found under the names of the more ernnient 
kings. The succession of the kings from the epoch of the 
Scottish conquest is as follows : — 

A-D. 

843. Keiiqeili MacAlpin, styled Kenneth II. 

S.'VJ. Donald III., brother of Kenneth, 

863. Coiislaniine 11., son of Kenneth. 

S.S2. Hugh, brother of Constantine. 

882. Gng, called Giegory tho Gieat, 0110 of the northern 
chiefs, with Fbicha or Eih, a grandson, by a daughter, 
of Kenneth MacAlpin. 

R03. Donald IV., son of Constantine II. 

901. Conslaiiliiie HI., sun of Hugh. 

9 11, Malcolm T., sqri of Donald IV. 

0.j3. Indulf, sou of Con.staiiline HI. 

961. Duff, son of Malcolm I. 

96;'). (Allen, son of Indulf. 

971). Kenneth III., son of Malcolm I. 

994. l-onstantine TV., sou of Culen. 

904. Kenneth IV., surnamed Grim, son of Duff. 

J004. Malcolm II., Maornior of Moray. 

1029. Malcolm HI., son of Kenneth IV. 

1033. Duncan, giandson, by a daughter, of Malcolm HI. 
J040. Macbeth, Maormor of Morav. 

1058. Malcolm IV. (commonly called 111.), surnamed Can- 
more, son of Dunpan. 

1093. Donald Banc, brother of Malcolm Caiimore. 

1093. Duncan, son of Malcolm Caumore. 

1095. Donald Bane restored. 

1097. Edgar, son of Malcolm Canmorc. 

1107. Alexander 1.. brother of Edgar. 

1 121. David I., brother of Alexander I. 

1153. Malcolm V. (oommoiilv called IV.), surnamed tho 
Maiden, grand.son of David 1. 

1165, William, surnamed the Lion, brother of Malcolm. 
1214. Alexander II., son of William. 

1249. Alexander HI., son of Alexander II. 

1286. Margaret, called tho Maiden of Norway, grand- 
daughter, by a daugiiter, of Alexander 1X1. 

1290. Interregnum. 

1292. John Baliol, great-grandson, by a daughter and grand- 
daughter, pf David, carl of Huntingdon, younger 
brother of William tho Lion. 


1296. Interregnum. 

1306. Robert Bruce, great-great-grandson, by a younger 
ilaiigblcr, of David, earl of Huntingdon. 

1329. David II. , son of Robert Bruce. 

1332. Edward Baliol, son of John Baliol. 

1341. David II. restored. 

1370. Robert Stuart, surnamed Blear-eye, grandson, by a 
daughter, of Robert Bruce. 

1390. Robert HI., culled John Fernjear, son of Robert II. 
1406. .lainc.s I., son of Robert HI. 

1437, James II, surnamed With the Fiery Face, son of 
James I. 

1460. James 111., son of Janies IT. 

1488, James IV., son of James HI. 

1513. James V., son of James IV. 

154*2. Mary, daughter of James V. 

1567. James VI., son of Mary, who succeeded to the crown 
of England in 1603. 

To the publications of limes, Pinkerton, Ritson, 8kene, 
and others, referred to above, on tho earliest period of 
Scottish histoiy, may be added, as among the most impor- 
tant and valuable of the numerous modern works on that 
subject, Gordon’s * Itinciarium Septentrionale,' ful., Lon, 
1726 ; Hoi‘sle)*s ‘Britannia Rouiana,* fol., Lon., 1732; 
Roy’s ‘ Military Antiquities of the Remans in Great Britain, ' 
2 vols. fol., Lon., 179.3; and (Jhulmcrs’s ‘ Caledonia,* 3 \els. 
4lo., Lon., 1807-24. Seo also the list of works at the end ot 
tlie article Piers. The most important of the ori<.inal 
sources of information for this period have been already 
indicated. 

The principal of the old native historians arc Foi dnn, 
Major, Boece, Lcsly, and Buchanan, who wrote m Jvatin 
between the middle of the fourlceiUh and the end of 
the sixteenth century; and Lindsay of Pitscoltie, Moni- 
pennie, and Knox, who wrote in their native dialect in the 
.sixteenth cmitury; all of wliom may be regarded as to a 
certain extent original or content porary^ authorities. To 
these may be added the poetical or rhyming clironieles of 
Wyntown, Barbonr, and Blind Harry, whicir belong to the 
fourteenth and fifleonth centuries, and, amid mucli legen- 
dary matter, contain some facts not elrtewln re to be founrl. 
To the early part of tho seventeenth century belong.i 
Dempster's ‘Menologium Sanctorum Scotoriim,' afterwanls 
republished under tlie title of ‘Historia Ecelesiastiea Seo- 
toruin.’ This is a sort of literary history of Scotland. The 
principal histories of ecclesiastical affairs are Arclibishop 
Spotswood’s ‘ History of the Chuich of Scotland, from a.d. 
203 to 16*25,’ fol., Lon., 1655; Calderwood's ‘Tine Hi.story 
of the (Jhurch of Scotland, from tho beginning of the Re- 
formation unto the cncl oi* the reign of James V L,*fol., 1 678 ; 
Wodrow’s ‘ History of the Suffciings of the Church of Scot- 
land from the Restoration to the Revolution,’ ‘2 vols. fol., 
Edin., 1721-2; and Keith's ‘Catalogue of SroltUli Bishops,’ 
4to., Edin., 1755. There are also the curious diaries of 
Birrel, Bannatyno, Sir James Melvil, the Rev. James Melvil, 
Spalding, and others, written in the Scotch of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

The best modern works on the later periods of Scottish 
history are Dalrymple’s ‘Annals from 1057 to 1371,’ 2 vols. 
4to., 1776, 1779 ; Pinkerton’s ‘History from the Accession 
of the House of Stuart to that of Mary,* 2 vols. 4to,, 1797 ; 
Robertson’s ‘History during llio Reigns of Queen Mary 
and of King James VL till his Succession to the Crow'n of 
England.’ 2 vols. 4to„ Lon., 1758; Laings ‘ History from 
the Union of the Crowns to the Union of the Kingdom.s,’ 
4 \ols. 8vo., Lon., 1801; and Tytlcn’s ‘lliaiory from the 
Accession of Alexander II. to the Union of the Crowns,’ 
now ill course of piiblicaiion. 

SCOTLAND.UNION WITH. The attempts made lo sub- 
jugate Scotland by the first and second Edwards, in the end 
of the thirteenth and the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, having proved unsuccessful, the notion of an incorpo- 
ration of the two kingdoms can scarcely he said to have 
entered into the schemes or contemplations of practical 
English statesmanship, except on one or two occasions 
for a moment, till the course of events united the two 
crowns about 300 years later. It does not appear that 
such a consequendh was much thought of at the time us 
likely to flow from the marriage of Henry Vll.’s daughter 
Margaret with James IV. of Scotland in 1503. That mar- 
riage had been proposed by the Scottish king, and merely 
as the surest way of putting an end to the wars between^ 
the two countries that had been constantly breaking out ; 
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and all that Bacon, writing in the lime of Jamca 1., ventures 
to say, is, ‘that the joy of the city (of Lundon) tlicreupoii 
showed, by ringing of bells and bonfires, and such other 
incense of the people, was more than could be expected, in 
a case of so great uiid fresh enmity between the nations, 
especially in London, which was far enough off from feeling 
any of the former calamities of tho wars; and therefore 
might be truly attributed to a secret instinct and inspiring, 
which many times runneth nut only in the hearts of 
princes, but in the pulse and veins of people, touching tho 
happiness thereby to ensue in time to come.' Pei haps 
Henry himself however saw deeper into the future: during 
the treaty, which was alpiost three years under considera- 
tion, ‘ it IS reported,’ Bacon tells us, * that the king remitted 
the matter to his council ; and that some of the table, in the 
freedom of counsellors, the king being present, did put the 
case, that if God should take the kuig^s two sons without 
issue, that then the kingdom of England would fall to the 
king of Scotland, which might prejudice the monarchy of 
England. W hereunto the king himself replied, that if (hat 
should be, Scotland would be but an accession to England, 
and not England to Scolland, for that the greater would 
draw the less, and that it was a safer union for England 
tlian that of France. This passed as an oracle, and silenced 
thovo that moved the question.’ {History of King Henry 
rjf.) And it is probable enough that this remark of the 
sjgiicious king, working its way into the national mind, 
ni.iy have had considoiable cftecl in reconciling old pre- 
judices to the succession of the Scottish king when it ac- 
liiully look place exactly a century after. 

At any rate we may assume it as quite certain that no- 
tluug but such a preMous union of the crowns would have 
luiide the legislative union of the two countries possible. 
x\ii altcuipt made by Henry Vlll., after the death of James 
V. Ill to bring them under one sceptre by means of 
a loarriugo between James’s infant daughter and sne- 
tes'Di* Mciry and bis son Edward, was soon abandoned. 
F«)i tunalely, from tho rule of succession being in all points 
thesivim* in both kingdoms, the union of the crowns, which 
took place in the person of James J., was not an arrange- 
iiii'iii winch a cliange of circumstances might aficrwaids 
hreuk up, but placed the two countries under the same king 
for all time coming. 

As soon as Janies round himself sealed on the English 
tlirone, he addressisl hiiosclf with great earnestness to the 
biiriging about of a legislative union between his two 
kingdoms. [Grk\t Britain.] This project formed the 
buithen of the very long and charactenslic speech with 
wh.'eii he opened his first parliament, 1‘Jtli March, 1004. 
Having mentioned the confirmation of the union of the 
liousc.s of York and Lancaster in Inra by his ‘descent 
lineally out of the loins of Henry Vll.,’ he went on to ob- 
ser\e that the union of these two princely houses was no- 
iliing comparable to the union of the two anlient and 
famous kingdoms which were brought together in his por- 
noii; and then ho went on at great length to argue and 
enforco the advantages of the connection thus cstabli.shed, 
and to insinuate the expediency of making it still closer. 

‘ What God hath conjoined, then,* he said, Met no man se- 
liarale. I am the husband, and all the island is my lawful 
wife; I am tho head, and it is my body; 1 am the shep- 
lierd, and it is my flock. 1 hope therefore no man will be 
so tin reasonable as to think, that I, that am a Christian 
king under the Gospel, should he a polygamist and husband 
to two wives ; that I, being the lieail, should have a divided 
and monstrous body ; or that I, being the shepherd to so 
fair a flock (whose fold hath no wall to hedge it but the 

four seas), should have my flock parted in two And 

as God hath made Scotland (the one-half of this isle) to 
enjoy my birth, and tho first and most imperfect half of 
my life, and you here to enjoy tho perfect and last half 
tficreof ; so cannot I think that any would be so injurious 
to me, no, not in their thoughts and wishes, as to cut 
a.sundor the one half of mo from the other.’ But although 
James concluded this part of his address by expressing his 
conviction that in their hearts and minds his hearers all 
applauded his didcourse, we are informed by the historians 
of the time that neither his logic nor his rhetoric was re> 
reived with the approbation ho expected ; and wo know 
that hi.s efforts to bring about the union wholly failed. On 
the 14th of April the lord chancellor moved in the Lords 
that some pmposition might be made to the lower house for 
a conference about this affair; and, tho motion being agreed 


to, a conference took place accordingly that afternoon. 
Two flays after, the Commons sent a uie.ssago to the Lords 
expressing llieir feeling that Ibe matter ought to be pro- 
ceeded in With great caution and delibeiiilunu and ol^jectui'r 
to have any more conferences till every man of their huuso 
had considered of and delivered his opinion about it. (3ii 
the 21st a draft of a plan for the union, devised by the 
king himself, was read to the Lonls by the l..ord Cecil ; and 
another conference took place between the two liou 5 »:j» on 
the 30tli, which resulted in a bill being brought in and 
pas.5cd appointing certain English eomrnissioners to treat 
with others to he named by the parliament of Scolland 
concerning such union. (Star. 1 Jac. 1., c. 2.) James’s 
proposals are preserved, and are printed in the ‘ Farliameii- 
tary Histoiy,* together with a letter from bis majesty to 
the Commons, rating them ronndiy fur the slight regard in 
which they appeared to hold his scheme. The affair had been 
debated fur several dii\s together in that house ; and notes 
of the arguments on buthsures are entorc'd on the journals ; 
but the prevailing opinion of the mmnbers may he gathered 
fiom the way in which they look up vlio publication of a 
book or tract in favour of tho union by Dr. Thoiiiboiougb, 
the bishop of Bristol, which, on the 30th of May, we find 
them complaining of to the Lords as a breach of prixileue, 
and for which the bishop in (he end was obliged very lor- 
iiially to confess himself in (lie wrong, and to beg forgive- 
ness. His declaration of error was rccoided in the joiiriuils 
of the Commons, and the book was suppressed. Meaii- 
vvbile little or nothing wa.s done by the commissioners: 
they ‘no sooner met,* says the Parliamentary History, 
‘than they found tho matter impracticable; for the Scoft h, 
though we hud taken their king, absolutely refused to he 
governed by any of our laws.’ Hut the aversion to the 
measure at tins time was probably V(‘ry nearly as strong 
among the English as the Scotch. The business was ri^ 
sumed in the next session ( KjO-'i-C), when hoveral mom 
conferences were held, and another act explanatory of liiat 
of the last session was passed (Stat. 3 Jac. I., c. 3;, but wiifi 
no further result. James however again look up the subject 
in the speech which ho delivered at the commencemciil of 
! a new session, iSlh November, IfiOG, and which lu* pro- 
fessed to be to a great extent extempoic: in introducing 
this part of his address in parlieulur, he said that ‘ the good- 
ness of the matter must supply his want of premeditation : 
for that which he should say must proceed out of some in- 
spiration, because he had so small a time of respiration to 
consider it; but that gold did not need to be gilded, nor 
precious stones any ornament.’ Ho then proceedwl, fiist 
‘to answer all objections that by men of huiiiorons or ma- 
licious minds were opposed against this union;' and to 
point out the advantages of tlie measure and the mode of 
carrying it inio effect. In consecjiieuce of this warm re- 
commendation, the business occupied parliament tbrouglioul 
nearly the whole of lluit session; but although an instni- 
men r. of union, drawn up by the commUsioners, was laid 
before both houses, and many more conferences ami debaics 
took place, all that was done was to pass an act ‘For tlie 
utter abolition of all memory of hostility and the <lepeii- 
dcnces thereof between England and Scotland, and for tlie 
repressing of occasions of discord and disorders in time to 
come.’ (vSlat. 4 Jac. 1., c. 1.) The principal discussion 
aro^o on the naluraliz.Uion of Scotsmen, both those burn 
since and those born before tho. king’s accession, — the 
posl-nali and anlo-nali. as they were .styled, — in favour 
of which concession Bacon, then solicitor-general, ex- 
erted himself with particular zeal. Tho objections tlial. 
vtere advanced were various, but, as Rapiu observes, ‘ the 
most prevailing argument, though it was not publicly m 
sisted upon, was the jealousy of the Ermlish. which bafllod 
pll Bacon’s rhetoric.’ On the 31st of MarcJi, IGo", James 
sent for both houses to Whitehall, and took them to task 
for their dilatoriness in an harangue which occupies sixJccmi 
closely printed columns of the Parhamcnlarv flihtory ; and 
on the 2nd of May, on their reassembling after the Easter 
holidays, he addressed them once more on the subject at 
considerable length. But neither of these elaborate ora- 
tions of his majesty appears to have made much impie^hioii. 
Two years after however the decision of tho judges m ilio 
Exchequer chamber in Calvin’s ease determined dial, 
Scotsmen born after the king's accession to (lie English 
crown, were entitled to purchase and inherit lands in Eng- 
land. {State Trials, ii. 5.>9-6f)0.) 

The first actual union of England a ad Scotland was ef- 
- O 2 
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fcrlcd in the time of the Commonwealth. In 1 Gj 2 tlje 
Lonjj Parliament, after Monk’s subjugation of SeotlantI, 
sent down Sir Harry Vane, St. .John, and other commis- 
sioners to obtain from the Scottish shires and boroughs 
their consent to a union w'ith England; upon which, as 
Ludlow tells us, ‘eighteen of one and thirty counties, and 
twenty-four of sixty-six cities and boroughs, consented 
to send their deputies to the parliament of England, most 
of file rest excusing theniselies for ua?it of money to de- 
fray the expenses of their representatives.’ i. 

401.) A hill was afterwards brought in for incorporating 
the two countric.s into one free commonwealth; hut it ap- 
pears that it had not been carried through its last stage 
when the parliament was dissolved by Cromwell on llic2()th 
of April, IGS.'l. Imvc rcpiTsimtalivcs for Scotland and six 
fur Jrcland «.at among tlie 1'14 persons who met on the 
summons of Cromuell and the Council of OfKcers, oth July, 
ir> jl, and foniied what is known by the name of Barebones* 
Parliament. The atfuir of the union aflevwauls received 
its completion from Cromwell, who, in an act or decree 
issued on his own authority as Lord Protector, 1 2th April, 
1054, entitlod ‘Scotland made one Commonwealth with 
England,’ declared Scotland and it.s dependencies to be in- 
corporated with England, and provided that thirty mem- 
bers from Scotland shoubl sit in every future Parliament. 
It liad in the preceding December been declared in the 
Instrument of Government by which Lambert and the 
Council of Orticers, after the dismissal of Barebones* Par- 
liament, made over the supreme authority to Cromwell, 
lh.it the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
.should be united into one commonwealth and govcrnniont, 
and that England should he reproscntod in pniliamcnt by 
400 members, Scotland by 30, and Ireland by the same 
iiumhcr. Accordingly the l•epre^cntatlYcs from Scotland, 
dVid also from Ireland, sat both in the pailianicnt which 
mot .3rd September, 1G54, and m tho imiuocliatidy succeeding 
one which met 17th Sepiember, 1G5G. It should seem how- 
ever that tho force of the Protector’s edict came in course 
of time to be disputed or doubted; for iminedialcly after 
the assembling of the last-mentioned parlmrnent wo find 
hills brought in fur uniting Ireland and Scotland into one 
eommonwealth with EngUiid, (Burton’s DUmj, i. G and 
1‘2-lS.) And several debates afterwards took place on 
the validity of the ordinance of April, 1G54, and tho neces- 
sity of the proposed incasuios; which however were not 
completed when tin; parliament was dis^ol^ed by Cromwell, 
4th Fob, 165H. (Burton, i. 34G, 35.3, and ii. 57.) The 
Scotch and Irish niomhors also look their seats in Richard 
Ciomwoll’s parliament, which assembled 27th January, 
1059; and, although the question of their right to sit gave 
occasion to long debates (Burton, iv. 1121 93), a vole in their 
favour was at last carried by a consi<]crable majority. It is 
to be observed, that the stile of tho united Coiiinionwcalth, 
which may thus be .said to have subsisted from July, 1653, 
to the meeting of the Convention Parliament (which re- 
stored the king) in April, IGGO, was tho Commonwealth, 
not of Groat Britain and Ireland, but of England, Scotland, 
and Ircdand, and of the dominions and lcrritm ic.s tlicreimlo 
belonging. 

The project of a union with Scotland was renewed in the 
reign of Charles II., and in 1G70, the subject having been 
particularly recommended to parliament in the speech from 
the throne, an Act was passed authorising his majesty to 
api^iint commissioners to treat for that purposo with others 
to be appointed in the siune manner by authority of the 
Scottish parliament. (Stat. 22 Car. IL, e. 9.) The Scot- 
tish parliament passed a corresponding Act, and the com- 
inissioiiors on bolli aides were named and met; but accord- 
ing to the writer ortho account of this reign, in Kennot’s 
‘Complete History,’ ‘after many conferoncc.s, and scerningf 
ro.solu lions of agreement in the main things, they broke oil’ 
in mutual jealousies and a general dissati-sfaclion.’ He adds, 

*1 have heard [that] one of tho Scots commissioners them- 
selves confessed it was their own fault in being over wi.se 
and nice in the smaller terms of accommodation.* Accord- 
ing to a modern writer, the Scottish coinmissioner.s ‘in- 
structed by the insignificant share which their country ac- 
quired ill the government during the usnipation, refused, 
on a subsequent treaty, to accede to a union uiile.ss the 
Scottish estates were preserved entire, and, instead of a pro- 
portional representation, the two parliaments were incor- 
porated into one.* (Laing’s History of Scotland^ iv. 58.) 

Tho scheme of a union between the two countries was 


again agitated in the beginning of the reign of king William, 
who, ill bis letter to the Scottish convention, dated 7ili 
March, 1689, stated that he had been glad to find so many 
of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, when in London, so 
much inclined to the proposal, and declared his resolution 
to uso his utmost endeavours in adiancing everything that 
might conduce to tho effectuating the same. Tho conven- 
tion, in compliance with this roprc.se nt at ion, nominated 
commissioners to treat upon the subject^ and AVilliam, in 
opening the first session of his second parliament, 2 1st 
March, 1G90, expressed his desire that commissioners might 
also be nominated m England, ‘to see if such lerms could 
be agreed on us might be for the benefit of both nations,* 
so as to be ready to be presented to parliament in some 
future session. But it does not appear that anything was 
done in consequence. In his last message to the House of 
Commons, 28th February, 1702 (five days before his death), 
hi.s majesty again in very earnest terms recommended the 
union to the consideration of parliament, as .that than which 
nothing could more contribute to the present and future 
security and happiness of both countries. 

In pursuance of this recommendation, immediately afler 
the accession of Anne a bill was brouglit into the House 
of Commons for empowering her majesty to appoint com- 
missioners to treat with others from Scotland for a union 
between the two kingdoms, which, iiUhongh warmly opposed, 
was in the end carried through both house.s by great ma- 
jorities. (Stat. 1 Ann., c. 8.) A similar Act having been 
])assed by the parliament of Scotland, commissioners wcie 
appointed for both kingdoms, who met for the first lime at 
the Cockpit, 22nd October, 1702. But after having agreed 
‘tliai the two kingdoms should be inseparably united into 
one monarchy under her majesty, her heirs and successors, 
and under the same limitations, according to the Acts of 
Setllciucnt,’ such dillicullies arose out of a proposition of the 
Scotch commi^sionel•s for preserving the exclusive lights 
and privileges of the Darien Company, that no further pro- 
giess could be made; and the parliament which met in 
Scolhiiid the next year annulled the commission. 

The subject however was again taken np by the English 
pailiainent in the session which began on lhe "29lh of Octo- 
ber, 1704 ; and an act was passed (Stat. 3 and 1 Ann., c. 6) 

‘ bor the effectual securing the kingdom of England fnnn 
the apparent drangers that may arise from severui acts lately 
passed in tho parliament of Scotland,* which again authorised 
her majesty to nominate commissioners to (real of the union 
ns soon as the Scottish parliament ‘should pass an act for 
the same purpose. Meanwhile, till the succession of the 
crown of that kingdom should he settled in the same way as 
that of the crown of Phigland, natives of Scotland were 
declared to be aliens, and the importation of cattle, sheep, 
and coal from that country was prohibited. The consequence 
was, that in the next session of the Scottish parliament, 
which began 2Slh June, 1705, the act required was passed, 
though not without strong opposition, a protest of llie Duko 
of Athol against it being adhered to by 25 peers, 35 
barons (or representatives of sliires), and 18 members for 
boroughs. On this the late English act was inimediiilely 
repealed (by slat. 4 and 5 Ann., c. 15). The Scotlush com- 
mis.sioncvs, 31 in number, having been ajipointed by the 
queen on the 27th of February. 1706, and the English, also 
31, on the lOih of April, met for the first lime in the (Jock- 
pil at Whitehall on the IGlh of that month. Their deli- 
berations wcio continued till the 22nd of July, when tho 
articles were signed and sealed, and on the next day they 
w’cro presented to the queen at St. James’s. They were still 
however kept a profound secret fromr the public. The' 
Scottibh parliament was opened, for the last time, on the 3rd 
of October, by the Duke of Queensberry as high commis- 
sioner; and the di.scussion on the proposed union was com- 
menced on the 12th. The articles were warmly opposed in 
debate ; many petitions were presented against the measure; 
and the violence of the Edinburgh populace became sb 
threatening, that it was at length deemed expedient that the 
parliament should carry on its deliberations under tlie pro- 
tection of a military force ; but on the 4th of November tho 
first article was approved of by a majority of 33 votes ; and 
in the end all the other articles were carried, without being 
subjected to any alteration of consequence. Tho last, the 
25th. w as agreed to on the 14th of January, 1707; and on 
the IGth tho Acf of ratification was carried hy a majorify of 
110 agafhst 69. According to the ' Memoirs* of, Godrge 
Lockhart, Esq., of Cornwall, a sum of 20,540/, was distri- 
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buted from the English treasury among the members, lords 
and commoners together, to secure their voles. On the 
25th of March the parliamcnl was prorogued, or adjourned, 
by Queensberry to the 22nd of April ; but it never met 
again. 

Meanwhile the English parliament had met on the 3rd 
of December; and on the 28lh of January the queen came 
to the House of Lords, and intimated, in a speecli from the 
throne, the ratification of the treaty by the parliament of 
Scot land. The discussion of the articles was commenced in 
the Commons, in a committee of the whole house, on the 
4ih of February ; and, after little opposition or debate, the 
report of the committee, approving of them, without any 
amendment, was received on the Sth, The subject appears 
to liavc undergone somewhat more discussion in the Lords; 
but in that house loo all the articles were approved of by 
great majorities. In a division which look place, on the 
15rh of February, on the 22nd article, the numbers are 
noted to have'been, contents 71, not contents 22. The 
articles were then formed into a bill, which her majesty 
came down to the House of Lords and gave her assent to 
on the 6th of March. 

The articles of union, as embodied in this act fstat. 6 
Ann., c. IJ, or 5 and fi Ann., c. b, in the common printed j 
editions) are twenty* five in number. The 1st declares the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland to be for ever united 
into one kingdom bv the name of Great Britain, from ls,t 
May, 1707. The 2nd fixes the succession, in default of issue 
of her majesty, in the Princess Sophia and the heirs of her 
body being Protestants. [Geokge 1.] By the 3rd the United 
Kingdom is appointed to bo represented in one and the 
same parliament, to be styled the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain. The 4th gives to all subjects of the United Kingdom 
full freedom and intcvcourse of trade and navigation to all 
places in the said king<lom and the plantations, and a com- 
mnnicatioii of all other rights, privileges, and advantages 
belonging to the subjects of cither kingdom. The next 1.3 
articles relate severally to ship^uiig, regulations of trade, 
excise, halt duties, &c., the land tax, stamp duties, duties 
on windows, duties on coal.s, the malt duty, tlie proiiorliori 
of other duties to be charged on Scotland, further provisions 
on proportion of charges and application of levenue, the 
assimilation of the Scottish coin in standard and value to 
that of England, and the introduction of the English weights 
and measures into Scotland. The 18th article "provides that 
oil law.s in use in Scotland, not repealed by the treaty, shall 
remain of the same force as before, but alterable by the par- 
liament of Great Britain, with this diffevenco, ‘that the laws 
winch conrorn public right, policy, and civil government 
may bo made the same throughout the whole United King- 
dom ; but that no alteration be made in laws whitdi concern 
private right, except for evident utility of the subjects within 
Scotland.* The lOth article enacts the continuance of the 
courts of session and justiciary, the admiralty jurisdictions, 
and otlu.»r courts of Scotland; provides for the establishment 
of a court of exchequer there ; and authorises the crown to 
continue a Scottish privy council. The 20th article reserves’ 
to the owners all boritablc otficcs and jurisdictions. The 
2 1 St guarantec.s the rights and privileges of the royal 
hiirghs. The 22nd regulates the representation of the 
Scotch peerage by sixteen lords of parliament, and of the 
shires and burghs by forty-five members of tlie House of 
Commons. The 23rd settles the privileges of the sixteen 
representative peers; and the 24tli relates to the rank and 
precedency of the Lyon King of Arms, the great seal, tho 
privy seal, and the prescrvalioii of tho regalia and public 
records of Scotland, which it is declared shall continue to 
be kept in Scotland in all time coming. The 25th, finally, 
enacts that all laws of either kingdom, contrary to or in- 
consistent with the terms of these articles, shall cea.se and 
become void. The statute also embodies and ratifies an 
act passed at the same time with the articles, by the Scot- 
tish parliament, establishing and confirming tho Protestant 
religion, the Westminster Confession of Faith, and Iho 
Scottish church and its Presbyterian church government 
and discipline by kirk sessions, presbyteries, provincial 
synods, and general assemblies, as the only government of 
the church within the kingdom of Scotland, and providing 
that the universities and colleges of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh shall in like manner continue 
for ever, and that no person shall he admitted to bear office 
in any of them without subscribing the said Confession, as 
the confession of their faith ; a similar act for the secuiity 


^ of the church of England passed in the present .session by 
the English parliament; and another act pass(*d by the 
ScoUiJsh parliament for settling tho election of the si.\teea 
peers and the forty-five members for Scotland. 
SCOTO'PHILUS. [Owls.] 

SCOTORNIS. [Night .Iahs, vol. xvi., p. 228.1 
SCOIT. DANIEL. [Stephens, IL] 

SCOTT, SIR MICHAEL, w'as born in Scotland, in the 
early part of tho tliirtccnth century. If he really was, as 
has been assumed, Scott of Balwcnry, he .succeeded in ii»ht 
of his mother, who was the daughter and heircs.s of Sir 
Richard Balweary of that ilk (as it i.s phrased), to that 
estate, which is in the parish of Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, and 

is now, we believe, the jiroperty of Fergusson, Ksij., 

of Raith. An aiitieiit tower in ruins still exists on it, or 
did exist not many years ago. 

The literary reputation both of Sir Michael Scott and of 
his contemporary Thomas Learmont (the Rhymer) may lie 
taken as affording a presumption, which other circum- 
stances go to corroborate, that Scotland in the thirteenth 
century was by no means in the benighted state commonly 
supposed. In fact there is reason to believe that during tlio 
peaceful and pro.sperous reign of Alexander 111., which ter- 
minated in 1286, tho dawn of civilization in the norilicrn 
part of our island made a nearer approach to the more ad- 
vanced light of arts and letters in England than was gene- 
rally maintained in the subsequent progress of the two 
countries. Scott however probably .studied at some foreign 
university, cither Oxford or Baris. lie is said to have gone 
to France in early life, and to have spent some years in that 
country; after which he proceeded to the court of the em- 
peror Frederic II., wlio, possessed of remarkable literary ac- 
quirements himself, was then the great patron of learned 
men. If he did not however remain in Ciormaiiy after the 
death of Frederic, which took place in 1250, he must have 
been still only lu eaily manliood when he left that country 
— most probably at least under thirty, — ^since, as we shall find, 
he was employed in public duties scarcely suited to a person 
in very advanced age forty years after this date. If he 
assed some years, as is asserted, at the court of Frederic, 
e could not well have been mucdi more than twenty when 
he first presented himself to or was sent for by the Emperor. 
Dempster indeed stales that he was but a )oung man when 
he was wTiting books at the request of Frederic, ‘ »‘ujus 
rogatu liic ctiam juvenis multa opera scnberc est agrossiH.* 
Yet Dempster was not aware that he was Scott of Balweary ■ 
he tells us indeed thathi.s name Scofus was not that of liis 
family, but of his nation. Is it possible that the Michael 
Scott of Balweary, whom we find living in Scotland, and 
actively engaged in the public service, in 1290, may be 
mistakenly assumed to have been the learned pei son of that 
name who ro'^ided at the court of Frederic II. ? 

They tell us, too, that upon leaving Gcrmniiy, Scott came 
to England, where he was received into great favimr by 
Edward I. But Edward did not become king of lilngland 
till 1272, twenty-two years after the death of the learned 
Scot.sraau’s German patron. Some account of wluit Mi- 
chael was about during this long interval is therefore a de- 
sideratum. 

From England he is said to have returned to Irs nalive 
country, though when is not precisely noted. P'or the lest, nil 
that is known is that a Michael Scott of Balweary, wlio is 
spoken of by Hector Boeec as the famous scholar of tliat 
name, was one of the two ambassadors (Sir Mieliael do 
Weniyss, another Fife baron, was the other) sent to Norway 
by the estates of Scotland, in 1290, to bring home the infant 
heiress of tho throne (Margaret, called the Maiden of Noi- 
way, daughter of the Norwegian king Eric). 

The common account is, that Sir Michael Scott died in 
Scotland in tho following jear, 1291. Dempster sa>s. ‘ VixH 
us(|uc in ultiraam sencctuteni, et atligit annuin MCCXLI., 
quo obiisse cerium,’ But Sir Robert Sibbald, in his ‘ Ilih- 
lory of Fife and Kiuioss,* — after telling us tliat, ‘ in tc-ii 
mo'ny of lhi.s honourable commis.sion and embassy’ in whicli 
the tw'o ‘enuites Fifimi illustres, ct siirnmae prudent lae 
apud suos illis temporibus habiii,' a*' Buchanan descrilH-, 
them, weic employed, ‘there w ^1ill preserved in the 
hou.se of Weinyss a silver basin of an antique fashion, 
wdiieh David [Miehacl';’] de Wemy.ss got from the king 
of Norway at that time’ — adds: ‘And there is an inden- 
ture betwixt Sir Michael Weinyss de eodem rinlcs and Sir 
Michael Scott of Balweary, miles, in pratsi iilia Joannis 
Balioli rej 5 i 9 , apud Monasterium do Lundoris, anno 1294 
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(Kilit. of 1802, p. 320.) We suspect lliore is no evidence 
for the iloalh of Sir Michael Scott in 1291, at all to be coin- 
pared wiih tins evidiMice of llie existence of a person of the 
same name taiid desi^nalion three years later. But in uti; 
other place (p. 31G)Sihl)ald asserts that the same Scott who 
was sent to Norway in 1290, w'cnt on a second embassy to 
that country to deinaud the cession of the Oreados, in tho 
llfih }ear of Robert I., that is to say. in the year I'tlO. If 
this statement be correct, it is in the highest digrce impro- 
bable that Michael Sf‘Ott the amba'.sador could have been 
the person of the i-arao name who figured as a dislimituished 
iterary character at tho court of Frederic If. more tlian 
sixty years before. It is more hkedy that the one was the 
son of the other. 

The real or supposed literary works of Sir Micliael Scott 
are the f jllowmg : — ! 

1, ‘A Hihtory of Animals.* in Latin: according to some 
authorities, a translation from the Aiubic of Avicenna. But 
of this wo know nothing. Dr. George Mackenzie, Scott’s 
most elaborate biographer, says that the work exists ‘in fol. 
editionis neque tempore neque loco cxprcssis.* Dempster 
mentions ‘ Abbrovialiones Avice.nnai* in one book, and also 
‘ De Animnlibus ad Caesarem' (i c. Frederic), in one liook. 

2, ‘Aristotehs Opera, Latinever^a. partiin e Graeco, par- 
tim Arabico. per viros lectos et in utriusijue liiigum prola- 
liono peritos, jiissii linperatoris Fredorici 11,* fol., Venct., 
149(3. The common accounts make Scott to have been the 
sole author of this translation; but it proclaims itself, as 
we see, to be the work of several hands. Possibly Scott 
may have contributed the translation of the Natural His- 
tory, and may have done it from the Arabic, which may be 
all tho foundation for Iho assignment to him of the \eision 
of Avicenna. Warton, speaking of the now translations of 
Aristotle from the original Greek into J.iatin, made about 
llie twelfth century, savs. ‘I believe the translators under- 
stood very little Greek. Our countryman, Michael Scotus, 
was one of the first of iliom, who was assisted by Andrew, a 
Jew. Micliael was astrologer to Frederic, emperor of Ger- 
many, and appears to have executed his translations at To- 
ledo in Spain, about the year 1220. These new \ersions were 
perhaps little more than corrections from those of the early 
Arabians, maile under the in.spection of tho learned Spanish 
Saracens.* {Nofe to Dissert, on l/tlrod. of Learning into 
Engtand, in Ilist. of English Poetry.) 

:i, ‘ De Procreatione, ct Ilorainis Phisionomia, Opus.* 
There is a copy of the first edition of this tract in the King’s 
Lilirary at the Bnlisli Museum, printed, without tho iiaiiio 
of the place, in 1477 ; and m the general library of the mu- 
seum are other editions, with the title slightly varied, printed 
in 1 480 and I4S7; and some, both in 4 to. and r2mo., without 
date, and possibly still older. It is also the same work 
which was printed, with tho title of ‘ Do Sccretis Naturo),* 
at Strashurg in 1007, and at Frankfort in 1615, in Ifirao., 
and with tlie works of Albcrtus Magnus, at Amsterdam, in 
1655. 1660, &c., in 12mo. Bayle had an Italian tran^]at^on 
of it, an octavo pamphlet of stweii leaves, printed al Vciiico 
in 13.33, with the Ulle‘ PhyNiononiia, laqual conipilo Maestro 
Michael Scolto, a pricghi di Federico Romano Imperatorc, 
huomo di gran scienza : e c cosa raolto nolabilc, e da tenor 
secreta, pero che I'e di grande elficacia, c comprendo cose 
secrete dellunatura, baslanti ad ogm astrologo; eddiviso 
in ire parti.' 

4, ‘ Mensa Philosophica, seu Enchiridion, in quo de 
qnaestionibus mensnlibus, et vanis ae jucuiidis bominum 
congrcssibus, agiiur,’ Franc., 12mo., 1602; 8vo., 1608; 
Lips., 24ino., 1603. There is nn English translation of this 
treatise fwhich Ticdemann, in hi.s * Esprit de la Philosophie 
Sj)eculativ.o,' says contains some curious things), entitled 
‘ The Philosopher's Banquet,’ done into English by W. B., 
.3rd edit., enlarged, r2mo., Loudon, 1633. 

5, ‘ Qumstio Curiosade Natura Solis et Lunoo.* This is 
a chemical treatise upon the transmutation of gold and 
silver, and is printed in the 5lh vol. of the ‘Thcatruni Chi- 
micum,’ 8vo., Sirassburg, 1622. 

6, ‘ Eximii atque excellentissimi phy.sioorum motuum 
cursusque syderii invostigatoris, Midi. Scotli, super aulor. 
.Spheorar., cum qutestiunibus diligenter cmendalis, iiicipit 
expositio perfecta, i)lu.strissimi Imperatoris D D. Frederici 
precibus.* This is a commentary upon the celebrated 
treatise of Sacrobosco‘ Dc Splitcra,’ but is a mere compilation, 
and is believed to be falsely altiibutcd to Scott. Dempster, 
nfier bis fashion, enumerates a long list of additional titles, 
which it is quite unnecessai-y to transcribe. 


But Michael Scott's chief reputation after his death, if not 
in his lifel ime, was as a groat magician. * De quo, 'says Demp- 
ster, writ mg in the beginning of the seventeenth century, ‘in- 
niimerabilesetiam nunc hodie andcs fabulm circurnferuntur, 
nec ulluin apud noslratcs elanus nomen.’ Even to this 
day ho is tradiliunally remembered in that churacter in his 
own country ; and various legends of his wondrous pei'- 
formanccs are still told, and half believed, among the pea- 
santry, some of which may bo found eolleclod in the notes 
to Sir Walter Scott’s * Lay of tho La.st Minstrel,* in w hich 
poem the opening of the wizard’s grave in the abbey of 
Melrose, and the taking from tho dead man’s cold hand of 
his ‘ book of miglit,’ make so striking an incident. Demp- 
ster says, *Ut pulo, in Scotia libri ipsius dicebautur me 
pucro extarc, sod sine horrore quodam non posse atiingi, ol» 
malorum dcomonum pripsligias, quae illis aperlis fiebaiit.* 
But in earlier limes Ihe fame of his magic skill was spread 
over Europe. Dautc has introduced him in his ‘ Inferno*’ — 

* Qurir .»Uro. <*li8 »«•' fiaiirhi e cn^\ ik)CO. 

Mioliek* scotif) fii, ohe vi'r.intciite 
Jifflle in.igtclic froiio ucppi; il ;*iuoc<>,' 

(C.11110 itx., V. 117 ,) 

and he i.s also racnlioncd by Boccaccio and other early Italian 
writers. He is severely arraigned by John Picus (Miraii- 
dula), in his work against astrology ; and is defended from 
such charges, as well as Picus himself, in Naude’s * Apo- 
logie pour Ics grands persoiinagos tansseineiit accuse.^ dc 
Magie.’ ' ^ 

[ l‘ho Scotti^h tradition, as we have seen, is, that Michael 
Scott was buried in liis own country, at Melrose. Another 
account however makes him to have died, and his leiimins 
to have been interred, in the abbey of IJlme or Holiiio 
Cidtrum, in Cuuibciland; and here also, it is pretended, Ins 
magic books were preserved. Satchells, in Ins rliyming 
‘ History of the Right Honourable Name of S(!ott,* alUrms 
that he got his account, of the origin of that name out of 
an extract from one of Micdiael ScoU’.s works winch a person 
.showed him at Burgh-under- Bow ness, m (Juiuberlaiid, m 
the year 1629. 11 is informant told him, he says, that the 

book from whicli the passage was taken was never yel read 
through, and never w'oiild ho; young scholars hiid only 
picked out somoihing from the contonls, but none daied to 
read the body of the work. And ho .idds, 

* lit* in© aton^ llioiMsil© llii'u, 

Ami showt'd Iiis wnUiMi book ti.i.ij'uig on ;m iron niu 
Ills Willing pen dul wnn to ino lo bo 
Of h!ir<U‘ii©.l iTiPl.U, Ilk© -toel, or .u'ninno ; 

Tin* foliinit* of h di.l s©©m ho laiif© to mo 
A* tbe book ol Mailers nml I'uik’s ni>tii>iiM. 

Thou in Ilif‘ ctimcli ’lio l»'t mo «?© 

A Klone wimin Mr. Michaol SooU did lio &c. &r. 

ThU lias been taken fora piece of poetic invention m 
Satchells ; but wo may observe that Camden, in his ‘ Bii~ 
tanniu,’ tells us that the magic hooks of Michael Scott were 
in his time siill said to he preserved at Ulmo, lliough ihuy 
were then inouldcnng to dust. It is probable from this 
that they had been in the habit of .showing at that place 
some antient volumes which they called Scott’s magic 
writings. Camden adds, ‘ He was a monk of this place 
about the year 1290, and applied Inmself so closely to the 
I matlieinalics and olher abstruse parts of learning, that be 
was generally looked on as a conjuror; and a\ant credulous 
humour has handed down 1 know not what miracles done 
by him.’ 

The present representative of tho antient family of the 
Scotts of Bal weary is said lo be Sir William Scott of Ane- 
riim (in Roxburghshire), Burt. (Douglas’s Baronage of 
Scotland, cd. 1798, pn. 302 c/ my.) 

(The two chief authorities for the biography of Michael 
; Scott are Dempster, * Historia Ecclesiastica -Scolorum,’ 
wdiich is full of lies; niul Dr. Mackenzie's * Lives of tho 
Scottish Writers.’ a compilation of tho beginning of tho last 
century, abounding also in apocryphal matter, and dcslitulo 
of anything like critical spirit. Mackenzie’s notice ex- 
tends to eighteen folio pages, but of these thirteen are occu- 
pied with an account of the writings of Aristotle, translated 
from the * (Euvn 3 .s Diverses’ of the Pdre Rapin, and above 
four more with equally irrelevant matter. There is a short 
article on Scott in Bayle; and one of more detail, to which 
we have been indebted for .several facts respecting his 
writings, in the ‘Biographio Universelle.*) 

SCOTT, WALTER, was born in Edinburgh,, on the 15th 
of August, 1771. He died at Abbotsford, on the 21st ot ' 
September^ 1832. The sixty-one years of his life were filled 
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by Iho incessant labours of a strong and restless mind, which 
in the latter half of its career fixed upon its own efl'urls no 
small share of public attentjon, during one of the most ex- 
citing periods of European history. How niueli of the 
Kuropean fiime of Scott has been a conscf|uence of genuine 
poetical power, and likely to enduro ; how much of it has 
been the^csult of accidental circumstances, and sure to die 
away, it is yet too curly to decide. The conteinporarieb of 
a nuui of genius are no more able to estimate hi.s intellectual 
stature and proportions aright, than the man who stands 
closo under the wall of Westminster Abbey would ho to de- 
cide upon Its architectural merits. All that cun yet be done 
1 .S to allow fact.s to speak for Ibemsrdves, and to recommend 
a sincere opinion to a candid acceptation. 

iScoli’s first appearance in print was in the year 179fi, 
when, as he hiniself playfully says, he was ‘prevailed on by 
the request of friends to indulge liis own vaniiy by publish- 
ing the translatituis of Biiigera “ Leonora’* and the ‘‘Wild 
Huntsman” in a thin quarto.’ This event is of no iurthcr 
importance than us it marks the tcvminutiun of his proba- 
tionary career— his course of hard study, with vague 
aspirations after some mode of turning it to account. The 
simple act of printing a couple of translations from no very 
eminent poet, had with him, as an equally unimportant act 
has with many others, decided his fate. The die was cast: 
from that murnent ho was an author for life. 

The history of his early boyhood is the tale of a naturally 
strong constitution struggling with disease. He had at- 
tainerh his twenty-second month, and could already walk 
lolcrahly well for a child of hi.s age, when the girl who took 
care of him was awakened one morning by Ins screams, 
and on o.amiimtion found his right leg powinless and cold 
as marble. Medical aid was vain; he was lame for life; 
and during upwanlsof two years, the previously healthy 
hoy coutimicda ])ining child. In his fifth }ear, his parents 
thought him sutficienily ivcovered to trust him first to the 
cliaige of his grandfather at Sandy Knowe on the Tweed, 
and afieiwaids to that of a maiden aunt, who carried him to 
Ihilh The h«iy had attained his eighth }ear before ho was 
deeni(‘d strong enough to be sent to the high school of Kdni- 
hurgh. While attending tliis seminary, and during the 
liist winter of his attendance at college (I7S4), he enjoted 
tolciahly good health, and uas able, notwithstanding his | 
lameness, to join in most of the sports of his class-fellows. ' 
Towards the close of the >ear 1784 he had a violent attack 
of .-Sickness, lor the only distinct account of which we are 
indeblci^ to himself: — ‘ My indisposition arose in part at 
loci'-! ;Vom my having broken a blood-vessel ; and motion 
and speech were for a long time pronounced positively dan- 
geroiH. For sexora) weeks I was confined strictly to my 
bed, during which lime I was not allowed to speak above a 
whi'.per, to eat more than a spoonful or two of boiled vice, 
or to have more covering than a counterpane.’ In May, 
1786, he was suflicieiiily recovered to commence his ap- 
prenliccsliij) as writer to the signet, at that iime the usual 
conimeiiceuicnt of the education of Scotch barristers; and 
his subsequent life was little troubled with indisposition. 

These juvenile sicknesses had a powerful inllueiice upon 
the development of his mental power.*?. The aunt to whose 
c:are he was entrusted when a mere hoy, possessed an im- 
mense store of legendary tales, which were frequently put 
111 requisition for the amusement of the invalid. During 
the confinenumt of his second attack Im was allowed to 
devour the contents of a civculating li*ary, founded, it 
IS believed, by Allan Ramsay, rich in ‘the romances of 
chivalry and the ponderous folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, 
down to the most approved works of modern times.* Scott 
has declared, * 1 believe I read almost all the romances, old 
])lay.s and epic poetry in that formidable collection.* Tho 
child’s love of stories was thus ripened into an lU-regulaled 
fondness for hooks ; the practice of reading, to which he 
was drawn by inability to do anything else, created a craving 
for that pleasure, and the conslant succession of new book.s 
rendered unnecessary the exercise of attention required to 
extract a new pleasure on reperusal. His mind was accus- 
tomed to find pleasure in yielding passively to a succession 
of new images. Those ideas remained impressed oif his 
incmory^'hich most roused his emotions; and he con- 
tracted unconsciously the habit of grouping them in con- 
formity to that law of association which links events following 
or seeming to arise out of each other in the progress of an 
adventure. His mind even at that early age was developing 
the talents of tho story-teller, and, as in tho cases of Gotho 


and Richardson, tho precocious command of language, 
giving voice and form to tho stories which liis imagination 
constructed, showed itself in the plcaMire he found in in- 
venting and telling talcs for the amuscnicnt of his com- 
panions. 

The society around him was favourable to the nouvisli- 
ment of ^uch tendencies. His father was a strict dissciph- 
nariaii, a piecihion in religion, and u legal formalist. Ho 
exacted iVom his children a strict obsorvnncc of the outxv.nd 
forms of religion, and spared no trouble to imbue tlu u- 
minds with a knowledge of the duclriiies of the national 
church. He strove to make the actions of his domestic 
circle as strictly conformable to rules as his causes in the 
Court of Session. The strong hand of discipUne like this 
only serves to make children more iiitonl upon flic stolen 
enjoyment of fheir favourite amusements. Waller read 
with more avidity what his father scorned ns trilling read- 
ing. and hung on the lip.s of every one who could giatify 
him with legendary laics. He was surrounded too by cha- 
racters calculated to Icavi* a deep iinpvessiou on the mind 
of a bookish boy. The Lowlands of Scotland had by that 
time settled down into the .same regulated habits of steady 
ihdu.stry that still characterize them; but many old-woild 
characters belonging to a less tranquil period were still mh- 
viving. George Constable, of WollaceCraigie, nenr Dundee, 
who sat for his picture in the ‘Antu|uary;* Mis. Anne 
Murray Keith, the Mr.>. Bethune Babel of the ‘Chronicles 
of the Canongale ;’ Mrs. Margaret Swintun, who figures in 
the introduction to ‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror;’ Alex- 
ander Stewart, of Invcniahyle, a Highland gentleman, who 
had been ‘out in the forty-five,* by their appearance and 
conversation earned the hoy's imagination back to a slate of 
society which had ceased to exi.st. and formed a connecting 
link between the real world in which he lived and tlie ima- 
ginary world w’hich he found in his romances. Ho had 
opportunities too of ohseiving closely tho luanncrs and feel- 
ings of the lower classes of society in the agncnltnia) dis- 
tricts of the .south of Scotland. His grandfather, being a 
farmer, lived on a fooling of more familiar intercourse with 
Ins domestics than was even then customary in towns and 
ill his house Scolt learned the pass-word to the confidence 
of that class. As lie grew in years and in strength, he w'as 
encouraged by his family, probably with a view to confirm 
his hcalili, to take long rambles on foot and on horseback 
thiougU the border and highland counlics where his father 
had lidations or clients. 

The impiessioiis thus derived might have faded oven from 
ii retentive memory in the busy period of coiifinned itiaii- 
hood ; hut a direction had been given to his awakening in- 
tellect, which led him to blood over and cherish them. On 
one of his \isils to a paternal uncle, who resided in the en- 
\ irons of Kelso, he became acquainted with the cullectiuns 
of the bishop of Dromore. ‘liieaily }onlh,* he says, in 
the ‘ Essay on Imitations of the Antient Ballad,’ prefixed 
to the third volume of the ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,* ‘ I had been an eager sludeiil of ballad poetry, and 
the tree is still m my recollection, beneath which 1 lay and 
first entered upon the enchanting perusal of Percy’s ‘Re- 
liqucs of Antient Poetry.* although it has long perisshed in 
the general blight which affected the whole race of ori- 
ental platanus to which it belonged.' The perusal of tl s 
work led him on to the kindred puhlications of Herd anl 
Evans. ► Herd’s honk was an altcmpl to do for Scottish 
what the bishop had accomplished for English traditional 
song. In Evans’s work some poems of modern date were 
intermingled with the old ballads, and among others ‘ Cum- 
iier Hair by Mickle, adverted to in the notes winch Scott 
appended to ‘ Kenilworth,’ in Cadell's collective edition of 
Ins novels. Tho hot controversy which arose between Peicy 
and Ritson led tho amateurs of old ballad poetry to plunge 
more deeply than they coniempluled into philological and 
aiitiquanuii discussions. The effects of tlii*! iij)oii Scott 
may be conjectured from the subjects of one essay composed 
as a class exercise during his attendance on the moral phi- 
losophy lectures of Dugald Stewart in 1 790, and three which 
ho read in the years 1792*3 in the Speculative Society. They 
aVe, ‘On the Manners and Customs of the Northern Nations 
of Europe,’ ‘On the Origin of the Feudal Sy^tcnl. *On 
the Origin of the Scandiiinvijii Mythology,’ and ‘On the 
Authetilicity of “Ossian's Poems.”* The topics winch at ^ 
that lime engrossed the attention of liis xoung contempo- 
raries (among whom were the future founders of the ‘Kdin- 
hurgh Review*) were practical, economical, and political 
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iliscussiona. Scott however held on his own way; his 1806 he was apjionitod one of the priiX’ipul clerks of the 
favLuinte thcMnes were the old woiltl, the bent of his mind Cnurt of Sesbioii. Ihc duties of thcbC offices, even when 
was historical. discharged by the same individual, left a large proporlien of 

JJkc most youncr men addicted to literary pursuits, he his time at his own disposal. The first mentioned ensured 
had at < an early agh tried his hand at rhyme, llis ballad to him a small competency; the other was ulliinatcly u 
studies kept alive the inclination. Burns, whom he saw at lucrative appoinlincnl, although the arrangement he made 
the house of Professor Ferguson in 17h6-7, seems to have with his predecessor in otlice prevented his deriYiq,g the full 
made a lasting impressiop upon him, both by his’*^ writings oinolumont from it till IbTJ. In addition to these sources 
and his personal appearance. For ten years however his of income ho succeeded to a small landed property on the 
rhyming propensities remained in abeyance, till they wore death of an uncle in 17y7, and received a moderate fortune 
re awakened by the popularity earned by the ballads of with Miss Carpenter, whom ho married towards the close of 
Monk Lewis. Scott’s attention had been directed to Oer- tho same year. He was thus placed above absolute depend- 
inan literature by a very supcrficiiil essay on ‘The German cnee upon the literary exertions to which his inclination 
Theatre,* read by Henry Mackenzie at a meeting of the and leisure invited him. At the same time his relish for 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1788. Scott and several of the elegant luxuries of life and^ the ambition to mingle 
his companions formed a class, soon after the publication of on a Iccling of equality with the families of the aristocracy, 
that paper, for the purpose of studying the German Ian- upon some of whom, as well as upon the honest farmers 
guage; but these studies were followed up in a rather de- above alluded to, be hud a claim of relationship — an ambi- 
sultory manner till the year 1793 or 1794, when Miss Aiken tion strengthened by this fondness for the legends of chi- 
(Mrs. Barbauld) directed his attention to the works of valry operating on an imaginative disposition, rendered 
Biirger He had some difficulty in procuring them ; and furllier additions to his fortune not indifferent to him. It 
had already met the young lion of the dav, Lewis, and been is questionable whether even this .stimulus could have 
stimulated, by his conviction of his own superiority in gene- nerved him to perseverance in the dry drudgery of the law, 
ral information, to attempt an appeal to the public, when but liKs active and encrgelic disposition courted labour so 
an edition of Biirger, which a friend had procured for him it did not impose any restraint upon the rambling 

from Hamburg, came into his hands. The consequence was desultory habits of thought acquired during the days of in- 
the publication of ‘William and Helen,’ in 179G, which ces.sant reading of his sickly boyhood, 
has been already alluded to. Even before he formed his final resolution to use lilera- 

It is necos-sary that we advert to Scott’s more activtj ture * as a staff— not as a crutch,’ he followed up the^ppeal 
pursuits before closing this retrosiicct of his probationary made to the ])ublic by the printing of* William and lleien.* 
years. He was apprenticed to his father in May, 1786. lie In 1799 he published a translation of Gblhe’s ‘ Ghlz of Ber- 
iievor however acted regularly as clerk. His absences on lichingcn.* He composed and circulated among bis friends 
jaunts to the Highlands and the border counties were long the ballads of ‘ Glenfiiilas’ and * The Eve of St. John.’ In 
and frequent; and a gentleman who was in Mr. Scott’s office 1709 he received a visit from Mr. (now Sir John) Stoddari, 
during tho period of Walter’s nominal apprenticeship, as- who repeated to him many then unpublished poems of his 
sured us that his lime while there was mostly spent in friends Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, and inspired 
playing chess. In 1791, having finally resolved to adopt the him with a relish for their peculiar beauties. An intimacy 
profession of advocate, he recommenced his attendance upon which Scott formed with Mr. Heber, on the occasion of that 
the college classes, interrupted by his illness, and joined the gentleman’s residence in Edinburgh during the winter of 
Speculative Society. In 1 791 he petitioned and was udniittod 1799-1800, confirmed his antiquarian taste.s and •.‘Xtcinlcd 
by the Faculty of Advocale.s to his first trials; in 1792 his acquaintance with old English htcralnro : he advanced 
he passed the rest, and was called to the bar. As a mem- from the school of the oM ballad into lliat of the Elizabethan 
her of the Speculative Society and the faculty, he took an drama. The bustling patronage of Liiwis had inado 
active part in the private business of both bodies. In the Scott’s name familiar to many persons of literary la-ites lu 
civil court, he has told us, his employment did not exceed England, and his acquaintance with the literati of Edin- 
ono opportunity of appearing as the protut)pc of Peter burgh became more extensive and intimate. About ine 
Publio. But in the Court of .lusticiary he made several beginning of the present century he paid several visits to 
ajipearances, in all of which he distinguished himself by, Tevioldale, a district even less visited at that pci'lbd than 
diligent preparation. His conduct at this period was the Highlands, and in the course of tliesc excursions ml 
marked by an anxious desire to force himself into profes- only added considerably to his stores of Irudilionary song, 
si.mal employment, and by that energy which promised but, what was of more consequence, learned to know that 
suc cess, could he but succood in making a beginning. stalwart race whom he afterwards portrayed with such 

AVo have now brought tlio subject of our nurralive to the graphic power in ‘ Guy Mannering.’ 
coinmencernentof that literary career which he prosecuted Wo have now reached the period of his life at which he 
vMih unabated perseverance till his death. The story of his look his final plunge into literary occupation and avowedly 
literary life naturally divides itself into throe epochs : that commenced author by profession. His first publication in 
during which he was achieving his poetical fame, extending this capacity was his * Border Mimstrelsy,’ a work which 
from the publication of his translation of Biirger in. 1796 to afforded him an opporliinily of exercising his talent in va- 
tho publication of ‘ Waverlcy’ in 18 14 ; tlio period of tho celc- rious departments and showing the magnitude of his store of 
brity of Ins novels, during which they followed each other in heterogeneous and not very well assorted knowledge. In 
brilliant and rapid succession from the publication of * Wa- his introductions he showed his talents as an essayest; in 
veiley' till the bankruptcy of Constable in 1826 ; the period his notes, his research and critical acumen as an antiquarian ; 
of his Herculean struggle to re-adjust ins affairs, shattered in the imitations of the old ballad, his taste and talent for 
by the convulsion of 1826, till he sunk over-tasked into a pre- poetical composi^on. * The Border Muistrclsy ’ is indeed 
mature grave in 1832. It is in every case difficult, perhaps little more than the accumulated materials out of which ho 
inexpedient, to separate tho part from the man : in the case hewed tho best uf his later works— a chaos through which 
of Scott it IS impossible. We proceed therefore hrielly, as the fragmentary lights of creative imagination were cvery- 
our limits command, to trace, for each of the three periods whore sparkling. The book is scarcely less interesting 
we have enumerated, an outline of his actual life and cir- when viewed as the commencement of his connection with 
curnstancos, and of the literary works produced under their those commercial speculations in literature which ulti- 
inlluence. malely broke down and crushed him, than as his drst serious 

Unaware of the extent to which he had become involved effort in the character of an author; Mr. James Ballan- 
in the literary career, ho continued for some time his pro- tyne was, at the time of the publication of tlio * Border Min- 
lessional efforts. He was engaged as counsel for the defend- strelsy.* the editor of a provincial newspaper in Kelso. To 
ants in several of ihc prosecutions for riots, seditious pvac- him Scott offered tho printing of his book. The offer, after 
tices, and other offences arising out of the political ferment some hesitation, W''a3 accepted, anew fount of types, superior 
of the day. It has been imagiued that the active part to iiftyLhing previously seen in Scotland, was procured, and 
wiiicli liiH political zeal induced him to lake in organising under the direction cf the principal workman on Mr. Bal- 
nnd disciplining the volunteer corps of horse formed in lantyne’sestablishiiient, who had been some time ifi the em- 
Kdinburgh, contributed to mar his profcssiuii-aL pvospecte. ployment of Bensley, a specimen of typography was ])ro- 
It certainly distracted his attention from legal studies, but duced, which ut once established the reputation of what was 
it accelerated rather than retarded his promotion. In De- for u time rather affectedly called the * border pre.ss.’ N6t 
«cmber, 1799, he was appointed sheriff of Selkirkshire; in long after Mr. Ballantyne removed to Edinburgh, and com* 
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Inenocd printer on a large scale, in parlncrsliip, as has been 
proved by subsccpient distdosurcs, with Scott. To this part 
of Scott's history we .shall have occasion to return here- 
afier. 

Scott commenced his career as the most popular poet 
of his flay, in 1805, with the publication of ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.* This poem was followed in 1808 by ‘Mar- 
mion in 1809, by ‘The Lady of the Lake;' in 1811. by 
‘Don Roderick;' in 1813, by ‘ Rokeby in 1814, by ‘The 
Lord of the Isles.* To these may be added ‘The H tidal of 
Tricrmain’ and ‘Harold the Dauntless,’ published anony- 
mously, the former in 1814, the latter in 1816. These 
poems took the literary world by surprise; they were unlike 
any tiling that bad preceded them. There was an easy 
flow in their frequently slovenly versificalion, a condensed 
energy of thought, which even the total neglect of the 
Ivna* labor could not entirely concenl or obliterate; a 
pithy shrewdness in the occasional remarks upon life and 
manners; enough of the wild recondite spirit which the 
author had caught from Coleridge to lend a zest to his 
composition ; enough of the leaven of common-place to 
renrler it intelligible to the mass of readers ; and an entirely 
now class of heroes and adventures. Much of the popularity 
which attached to Scott’s poems Avas owing to the novelty 
of their subjects, and much to his compliance with the 
taste of the times ; but his strong native sense, the stores of 
out-of-thc-w.iy knowledge upon which he could draw, and 
the easy flowof his versification and imagery, rendered them 
also works of real intrinsic merit. As the first gloss of 
novelty wore off, the voice of criticism was more distinctly 
heard. Lord Bvron’s more exaggerated tone of sentiment 
and greater power of condensed rythmical declamation 
made a deeper impression upon the public mind, and caused 
Scoifs Works to a])pcar comparatively feeble by the force of 
contiast. The imitators too, who had caught the outward 
form of Scott's versification, and found plenty of lieroes in 
old fuhliaax and romances, had for a time surfeited tlie 
public with his peculiar style of poetical composition. With 
a pindent caution, said to be chniacteristic of his nation, he 
jnvprircd to exebango a field of lilcMary exertion in which 
lie round huusclf in danger of losing his popularity, and 
after the failuro of two anonymous trials (‘The Bridal of 
Tiicrmain/ and ‘ Hiuold ilio Dauntless*), never attempted 
to re-enter if. 

Some time previous to his abdication of the laurel, the 
Micoo'^b of Mis.s Kdgcwoi til’s * Pictures of Irish Life,* and his 
c.on'^ci«)usness of an cxtcn->ive acquaintance with the man- 
ners and customs of Scotland, more especially of flic olden 
lime, liad stimulated him to attempt a portraiture of them 
in a prose imaginative narrative. The task wa.s prose- 
cuted for some lime, but in consequence of the unfa\our- 
nble Opinion of a friend, laid aside. In 1814 how'cver he 
lesolved to make the attempt, and •Waverley’ was pub- | 
lislied .anonymously. This hook, published without any 
parade of announcement, and without the attraction of an 
author's name, made its way noiselessly and rapidly to a 
liigh place in public estiin«'ition. In the couisc of four 
years it was followed in inpid succe.ssioii by * Guy Manner- 
ing,’ ‘The Antiquary,* ‘The Black Dwarf,’ ‘Old Mortality,’ 
•Rub Roy,* and ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian,* all bearing 
the indisputable impress of the same parent mind. The 
circumstance of Scott’s having published a poem in the 
same year in which ‘Waverley’ appeared, and his engage- 
ment in other literary undertakings being known, combined, 
W'ith the common prejudice that a poet cannot excel as n 
prose writer, to avert ft’orn him for a time the .suspicion of 
the authorship of tho ‘Waverley* novels. The taciturnity of 
tjic few entrusted with the secret defeated all attempts to 
obtain direct evidence as to who was tho author. From the 
first however suspicion pointed strongly towards Scott, and 
so many circumstances tended to strengthen it, that the 
disclosures from Constable’s and Ballantync’s books, and 
his own confession, scarcely increased the moral conviction 
which had long prevailed, (hat he was the ‘great Unknown.' 

The light half- play fully worn veil of mystery served 
however, no doubt, to excite tbo public curiosity and to add 
a factitious interest to the ‘Waverley* novels at llio time of 
their publication. But their own merits were doubt1e.ss the 
main cause of their success. As narratives they have little 
merit: the plot is uniformly inartificial and unskilfully 
wrought up; tho oslonsible heroes and heroines, in.sipid or 
unnatural. It is in the admirable Scotch characters, in 
the ease and truth of their actions and conversation, that 
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the charm of these novels coiiNists. There a power a ml 
depth ill the characters themselves; they had been originally 
conceived with the intense love of a strong iniiid; ibry had 
remained stored up in its memory fur years, im llowiiig in 
tone and growing more distinct in form, and were al lust, 
accidentally we may almost say, poured out with a felicity 
and strength of expression of which the author was biniSLlf 
scarcely aware that he w as capable. This new \cin of popu- 
lar applcMisc was w'orked as seduluu.sly as the former, and, 
like it, worked out. The novels wliich from 1818 to fol- 
^ Jowed those we liavo enumerated in rapid succession, aio not, 
■like them, the outpouring of long-lreasured thoughts; they 
bear marks of reading for tbo purpose of finding materials 
to fill up a previously sketched outline. I'hey aic of dif- 
ferent degrees of merit, but all are inferior in depth of tone 
and weight of metal to the woiks of the first four years. 
Individual characters and incidents in some of them may 
be equal, but not one of them can bear coiupaiisoii when 
considered as a whole. 

Scott’s novels and poems however occupied by no means 
the whole of his time during the thirty years of his busy 
life, of which thev were the luxuriant produce. He con- 
tributed to the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ at its commencement, 
and when differences of political opinion induced him to 
break off from that publiciition, he took a waiin interest in 
the establishment of the ‘ Quaiterly.* His trade connec- 
tions with the Ballantyncs, and through them with Con 
stable and other publishers, led him to (irojecl many pub- 
lications, and to take an active part in them as editor or 
contiibiitor. To these we owe the ‘Lite of Dryden* 
(1808). of Swift (1814), (ho hiogrnphical end critical pre- 
faces to Ballantyne’s collection of tlicEnghsh iiovelibts, and 
his annotations to such books as Sadler’s ‘ Correspondence.* 
His biographical and critical writings arc characterised by 
masculine good sense, vigour, and a happy play of hiiiiiour, 
rather than by subtle analysis or a just4tnd (leln-;i!e taste. 

From 17!)t) till 1826 Scott’s life was busy and liapjiy, and 
seemingly prosperous. By the palionage of jriends lie was 
leiidcred independent; by his own cxcrlioris he was lai^c•d 
to ailluence. Ili^ noiorietv an author gave Inin nii ex- 
tensive circle of ocquainlance. Ilis manly and scriMhle 
character commanded respect, his honhomtmn and talent 
for increasing the hilarity of the social hour conciliated the 
love of all who knew him. The continuance of appaient 
success incrca^-ed his confideme in his own ics«ovncos to a 
degree bordeiing on presumption. The atnbilion of his life 
waste enact the part of one of those ftMiilal loids who wcie 
the favourite objects upon winch his imagination dwelt. To 
this w’as owing the purchase and building of Abbolslord, tho 
strewing of it wiili ‘ auld nick-nackets,’ and the exleiisivcj 
.scale on which he exercised bis hospitality. lie endea- 
voured to revive old times in bis mansion on the Tweed. 
Tho last few years of Ins pio>pcrity were .spent in a gm- 
geous dream. The open-air day -light masquerade of the 
leception of George IV. in Edinhnrgh, in which Sir IV'alicr 
Scott was a prominent aetor, was the most gorgeous scene 
of w’hat w'c can scarcely' look upon in any other light than 
(hat of an opium dream. But the worm was gnawing at 
(he root of his magnificence. Constable, Balliiiityiie. and 
Scott wore all men of sense and talent, but the spirit of 
cnfciqirise was stronger in them than that of accuraie mer- 
cantile calculation. From the beginning their undertakings 
bud been on a largir scale than their capital warranted; 
and as difficulties thickened around them their confiduU. 
spirits looked for relief to bolder and more exten>i\e specu- 
lalions. This could not go on for ever: the comiucicial 
crisiss of 1825-26 precipitated, but did not cau^c the caia&- 
trophe. 

\Vhen wliat is called in Scotland ‘ a state of the affans’ 
of Constable and Co. and Ballantyne and C’o. wa^ unide 
up subsequently to the bankruptcy ot the two companies, it 
appeared that Sir Walter Scott wa.s indebted to Constables 
creditors, as a partner of Ballantyne and Co., for nearly 
72,000/.; and that the total amount of the debts of Bullanty no 
and Co. was about 110,000/.. for the whole of which Sir 
Walter was liable as a partner. About Iialf of the 72,000/. 
due to Const.'ible and Co. being included in the debtN of 
Ballantyne and Co., Scott’s actual liabilities were some- 
where about 147,000/. The presumptuous raslme.'is with 
which, in order to indulge himself in the tlicalrieal pleasure 
of enacting the part of one of the favourite heroes of his 
imagination, lie incurred this immense loa<l of debt, can- 
not be palliated. Fiom 1823, if not from an earlier period, 
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novc'ls were ronlnicted for and piu<l in lulls, before even the cbildren were, the present Sir Walter, Mrs. Lockhart aiirk 

^nl)jeels or naiut's of the lutuiv laiblications were fixed. Miss Anne Scoll (both of whom f^urvived their father, hut 

Tins was not a mere speculation upon popnlanly : it was a are since dead), and Mr. Charles Scott. 

wanton setting of health, mental and corporeal, and of life (Lockhart's Ltfe <\f Nolefi amt 1 rcjacpfi by S/r 

its(df, upon the ha/aid. ILit to the honour of Scott, he did Waller to (ha editton of hi ft Collected fJorks ; lublirations 

not tlineh from the terrible responsihdity he hail so pro- by the Trwitees of the Menurfi. BallaTityiie i Cominuni* 

sumptuously incunod. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said to the ere- cationtt) 

ditors, ‘Tune and I against anv two. Let me take this SCOPUS. [Duns Scotus.] 

good allv into mv cornpanv, and 1 believe. 1 shall he able to SCREEN, in Aielnlecluro, a term probably connected 

pay \ on every favlhing.’ lie surrendorod the whole of his with the Latin Scriniwn and the Gorman Sebrem, signifies 
property; executed a trust-deed in fa\oiir of certain gen- i a partition dividing olf some portion of an interior or room 
tleinon, who wore to receive tlie funds realised by hisT^fom the rest of its plan, without .similarly contracting or 
Kibours, and pay off his debts with interest hv instalments; limiting up the space over head, a scioeii being a ])aitiHon 
sold his house iind furniture, and i el ired to ‘lodgings and carried up only to a certain height, so as to admit a m<w 
lesumed his lileiarv labours with dogged re.sulntion. ‘ It is beyond it. Screens are exceedingly beautiful internal fea- 
\ciy haid,’ he ^a'ld, in his deep i lioughlful voice, to a lures in the Gothic or pointed style, in which tliey weio 
fi lend- who expressed liis sympathy, ‘ thus to lose all the employed for a variety of purposes, not in churches alone, 
lalMiins of a lifetime, and be made a poor man at last, when hut in halls and other buildings. Great diversity was also 
I ought to have been otherwise. But if God grant mo hie displayed in them as regards both design and material ; for 
and strength for a few years longer, i have no doubt that 1 we meet with them sometimes solid or neaily so, at otheis 
shall redeem it all.* almost entirely of open-work; of stouo or of tniihcr, and 

Scott’s works, published during the six years which occasionally composed of both ; but agreeing in one respect, 
elap'-ed between liis hnnkniptcv and his doatli, which oc- namely, in being more or less fdaborately decorated, 
cm roll on the *2 1st of September, 1832, possess a painful In our English calliedials the clioir is separated froni.tho 
interest. They w'ant the energy and buoyancy of his earlier nave by the or^ivi screnij which differs Iroin others in hc- 
wriiings; they boar tlic impress of the lassitude of a spirit ing a clonhle screen, so as to form the gallery for the organ 
engaged in a hopeless task. Some of them, like the ‘ Ilis- above, and to admit of stairs leading up to it, in the .‘^paeo 
tory of Napideon,* are works which lay out of his line: between two partitions. Ihough some ])reler the eontinen- 
sonio of them, like the ‘ Letters on Demonology and Witch- tal nio<lc, w'e. are of opinion that the up])iu‘enl extent ot the 
craft,* arc of a class to which humhlor pens alone ought to j \ista is rather increa'^cd than not, by its being partially 
he tasked: some of ihcni, like the gossiping notes to his interrupted below, while the prospeciive is eunlinned, and 
collected work.s, arc ( oncessions to the irnpertincnl cuii.j.-.ity pcilmps a view of a noble east window is caught in the 
of the public, to which it is painful to see a great man lemote distance. 

stooping. Neither Walter Scott nor any other rcullv great The altar screen serves a.H a back w’all to the choir, .s('- 
author ought to he lii^ osvn BosW'clI. Making allowance for paraling that divi.sion of the cluirch from the pros-hjieiy or 
every (Irawhack however, the old tire glows m Ins ashes. Nor Ludy-chapcl behind it. It was therefore usnaliV solid for 
was his self-iininolation altogether iii vain. There can be the wdiole height to which it W'as carried up. ^1 hat ciccU'd 
little iloubt lliat the disease whn-h proved fatal to him wa.s by Bishop Fox in Winchester ealhedral a .^plcndi I ^lono 
supeiimluced by excels of inoiital toil, but the purpo.'io for screen deroralcd with several tiers of canopied inches; ami 
winch ho .saenfieod himself wa.s i.tlaincd, llis debts, ma- strikingly similar to it in design is the one by 
fei rally diniinish(Ml hefoie hisdeath have since been entirely Whoieluimstcdo at St. Alban'--. Though not sd flosignatcd, 
lapnilalcd by the profits of the t-diiion of his collected the stalls, &c. form lateral scieens enclosing the lower p.irt 
works. The cevlainty of this event, the conscitiU^nc.ss that of the choir from the side aisles. Charlies eathedud eont.niis 
he had not shrunk fioni the r<'sp(in--ihilitios he had incnrn-d, aimless remarkable than fine example of such screen 
the feeling that he had deserved and retained the love and continued round the apsis of the choir, showing itself as a 
n’>])ect vvlmdi wailed upon Inin in more prosperous (la}.s, wall eained up to some height above the stalls,:ir.d dividrd 
was his eonsoliition in the dark hours of ins closing life, into large compartments fdhsl wdth scnlplme. The tr on t-> 
Tlio political party to which lie was doxoted was overthrown, of cliantfios, small chapels, 8:c. in (diiirt-iie.s, may ak-o be 
and the instil nliuii.s he venerated were in hi-* opinion about described as screens, the greater part of whitli is pieiccd or 
To he swept away ; his wealth had melted from Ins grasp, open-work and tracery. The examples of this class are so 
tod was the lot and prospect of his old age, the friends of Ilia numerous, that to particularise .any of them would he 
youth were dviiig out one by <»ne ; but the consciousness of almost su peril nous ; rieverlliele^s wc may heic meiilion that 
honourable and manly enduiance, and the devoted love of enclosing the monumental chapel of I'niice Arthur, soo of 
hi.s children, smoothed his passage to tliiigravc. lJo.sougl»t, Henry VIll., in Worcester calliodral. The tomb of Henry 
hut too late, health in a foreign cliniale. The worn-ont VTL, in his chapel at Weslmmslcr, i.s a very gorgeous 
fianie craved to he at home and at rest. He murmured, piece of screen-work, executed entirely in metal, and foini- 
‘ now he knew he was at .Abbotsford,’ when his friend Mr. irig an insulated shrine on a very large scale. Wcstminsicr 
Laidlow welcomed him on his return, and for a few days Abbey it.sclf coritain.s many fine studios of screens in its 
ciijov 0(1 the mansion lie had reared with so much love and chapels and chantries. Of timber screens ‘■ejiaraling the 
pride. Hi.s strong fiamo --truggled hard with the disease, chancel and altar end from the body of the building, many 
hut exhausted nature gave way at last, and lie expired after specimens are to ho met with in country churchc.s, and not 
foiirtoon days of total in.scnsil)illty a few of them are worthy of being studieil for the beauty of 

Wc observed at the conimencoment of this .sketch that it llicir design. In some instances, the lower pari, or actual 
is yet too early to attempt a di.spassionatc estimate of Scott screen itself, is little more than a plain wooden partition 
and his writings. Making allDwance for increased facilities surniounled by a range of open- wo ik panels or arches. Of 
of communication, and more generally diffused education, such seicens there is a peculiar kii*d distinguished by the 
the fervour of jiopular enthusiasm with which his works term oX rnoddtif'ts or rooiUnft screens^ the top of them form- 
weie received was not greater than was experienced by the ing a kind of small overhanging gallery supported on eor- 
piiblications of Ricdiaialson. Time alone ran decide how bets and brackets, and on winch were placed the ‘ Holy 
much of liis writings will survive, and what place they will Rood,’ or large crucidx with a figure of the Saviour, and 
permanently occupy in the estimation of the htcrary world, other images. 

Of tins however there can bo no doubt, that in Scott a strong Screems of a different character, and for a different pur- 
and healthy intellect wa.s engrafied on a powerful will, that pose from any of thu.se above mentioned, were employed in 
he had a natural and easy play of humour, with no iiicon- the halls of domestic aiitl collegiate buildings, for the pur- 
siderable portion of poetical imagination, and a largo share pose of cutting off a passage leading to the buttorics and 
of that power of apprehending and portraying character offices. Such screens were almost invariably of oak or 
which is the great charm of Fitdding. Gieat part of his other wood, and the space over them and the passage behind 
life he indulged in a dreamworld of his own; but when served as a music gallery. Opcn-woik was very rarely if 
rudely awakened by adversity, he subinittcd to the conse- over introdurcMl into them, but they had generally two open 
quciices with heroic siihmWsion. Ho was a great and a arches, or sometimes square-headed (ioorways. Several 
good man specimens of this class of scri^ens may be seen in Nash’s 

Walter Scott wa.s the fourth of ten children, of whom only * Mansions of England in the Olden Times,’ some of th^n, 
Thomas, a younger brother, left any descendants. Hisown as that in^lhe Hall at Audley-eiul, profu.scly adorned with 




Tin- Great lirass Screen wliirli ciidoscs tlio Aliar Tomb of Henry VII. iind hh Qiieen in his Chapel ut We'-imiu'^tci. 


rarvofl panellinp; and other sculpture; and the one just 
iiienlioiied is further remarkable for the centre cimipart- 
iLienl beiiit; carried up hitcher than the rest, though not 
quite to the cdling. Other instances occur where the 
screen is carriqjJ^ip two stories, so as to form either a pas- 
sage on the chamlHT iioor, or a closed gallery with glazed 
or latticed apertures. Of this kind are those in the halls at 
Knowle and at Hatfield. Of .^till moro unusual character 
is the one at Wroxton Abbey, Oxfordshire, for there the 
screen, which has a series of small windows in it, is con- 
fined to the up|ier part of the hall, and is supported on an 
ojien colonnade below. 

ScKEKN is also employed to signify a colonnade or wall 
architecturally decorated, enclosing a court-yard in front of 
a building, as that for inslance of the Admiralty, London, 
or the one which was erected before Carlton House, and 
which consisrted of a single range of coupled Ionic columns 
placed on a lofty stylobate. Screens of this kind aie some- 
times had recourse to in order to connect the advancing 
parts of a plan together, and prevent a fa9iule being cut up 
into gaps. It is by this moans that the biiildiuga forming 
the ri\er front of SoniLTset House have been connected 
together into one continuous facade by screens assuming the 
appearance of o\»cn Corinlhiun loggios above spacious 
bndge-likc arches, Eminently picturesque in themsedves, 
those features serve greatly to relieve all the rest, and to 


prevent the monotony that would olhorwise take place in 
so extended a front. 

Of screens or low walls carried up midway hetween 
columns whose shafts arc attached to them, there are fre- 
quent instances in Egvptian architecture, and they helon^^ 
to the characteristic peculiarities of that stylo, [Er.YPriA^ 
Akchttecture, p. :ill, .'il.').] Somewhat similar screen^ 
might occasionally be adopted with propriety and good 
effect, in the (Tieciaii style also, either behind columns or 
between insuialod square pillars. This has in fact been 
done behind the second range of columns in the recessed 
part of the portico of the Museum at lleilin, where a scicen 
of the kind encloses the lower part of the slaiivasc, while 
the ceiling, &c. are seen over it ; wlieivby not only is the 
view continued, but light is obtained for the stairca^.e, with- 
out windows. [Portico.] The article just referred to 
affords another instance of an inner seiceii within a portico, 
VIZ. that shown in Tig. 9 ; a valuable idea, susceptible of 
many variations and combinations, all of them more or less 
picturesque; for instance columns behind the screen, ca- 
ryatides upon it, colossal henna* forming pilasteis on its 
surface, &c. In the interior of buildings ugain, let their 
style be what it may, architectural screens might be em- 
ployed so as greatly to enhance elVect, and at the same lime 
10 add very materially to convenience. 

SCREW. This mechanical power generally consists of 
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lu'O parts, one of whicli is a solifl cyliniler of wood or lootal, 
(HI whose convoy suiface is formed a piojcctin{' rib or fillet, 
fienucully called a ihre.ul, winch parses spirally round in 
such a manner us conslaiilly to make equal angles with 
lines parallel to the axis of the cylinder. The other is a 
cylindrical perforation through a block of somo material, 
the sut'faro of the perforation having on it a spiral groove 
corresponding to the projecting rib or fillet on the solid 
cylinder. The first of the^c parts is called a convex screw', 
and the other a concave screw. 

A just conception of the nature of the line of dirc(;lion 
taken by the rib or groove on the surface of the cylinder, 
may bo obtained by drawing on a rectangular paper, whose 
breadth AB is equal to the circnniferenco of the cylinder, 
any number of lines AB, Cl), EF, &.c., equidistant from 
each other, and ]}erpcndiciilar to the side.s of the paper. 
Then joining flic points A and 1), 0 and F, &c. by right 
lines, and bending the paper on the surface of the cylinder, 
the lines AI), CF, EH. &c . will, hy uniting at their extre- 
mities, become the continuous haUx or spiral curve-line 
which the thread assumes. When the two parts are in 
action, the convex screw, being turned round ni the other 
hy a power applied at its surface, moves at the same time 
vectilinearly in the dirciition of its axis: occasionally how- 
ever the convc'x screw is fixed, and then the other being 
turned about, it acquires at the same time a like rectilinear 
mol ion. In cither case, the path described by a point on 
any thread during the lime that the screw tui'ns once on its 




axis, on being developed, becomes equal to AD orCF ; and 
in the saints time a point on the axis moves through a space 
equal to BI) or DF. 

As a mechanical power, the screw possessc.s the proper- 
ties of an inclined plane ; for AV representing a w’oight or 
pressure at one end of a convex screw, whose threads are 
thereby made to move in the grooves of the concave screw, 
let that weight bo supposed to act in a direction parallel to 
the axis, and to bo uniformly diffused among all the pro- 
jecting threads which are at one time in the grooves ; also 
let;; be the part of the weight which presses in the dircc- 
lion 7nM on an elementary portion M7z of the side of a 
groove in the concave screw. Then Mti may be considered 
ns a small inclined plane, making with mM an angle equal 
to ADB : and if q be a force which applied at M in the 
direction NM, touching a circle whose piano passes through 
the screw perpendicularly to the axis, would prevent the 
convex screw from turning round; the pressure on Mn and 
the counteracting force will bo in the same circumstances 
a8 the weight of any body on an inclined plane and a sus- 
taining power which acts in a direction parallel to the bate 


I of a plane, anti, by the resolution of forces, the ratio between 
I the pressure and the force will bo as the base of the plane 
is to its height ; that is, as AB to BO. Now an equal force 
7 will be in equilibiio with the pressure p on every olhei 
elementary portion of the grooves in the concavti screw ; 
therefore, there being as many forces = 7 as lliere arc 
pressures = the whole weight \V on the screw will bo 
to the whole sustaining force, in the case of equilibrium, 
as AB to BD ; that is, as the circumference of the convex 
screw is to the distance between the threads when mea- 
sured in a direction parallel to the axis. 

But the screw, when applied as a mechanical power, is 
never used in its simple state; a lever or wheel is always 
fixed perpendicularly to the axis, and tlic moving or sus- 
taining power is applied near the outer extremity of the 
lever, or at the circumference of the wl>ecl. In this last 
case, the ratio between the moving-power and the resistance 
is as the distance between the threads of the screw is to the 
length of that circumference ; and the velocity of a point on 
the axis is to that of a point on the circumference in the 
same ratio. The friction of a screw is however very great, 
and is frequently equal to, at least, the weight supported, for 
it will prevent that weight from descending when the mov- 
ing-jK)wer is taken away. * 

An emllesft screw' consists of two or more spiral fillets or 
threads on a rod which is capable of being turned on its 
axis by a power applied to the handle of a w'incli, or to a 
string passing over the circumference of a pulley attached 
to the rod. Tlie threads work hetween teeth on the circum 
ference of a wheel, so that while the revolution of the rod 
continues, the wheel turns on its own axis. If tlic radius of 
the winch or of the pulley on the screw-rod ho 6 inches, 
and the distance between the threads of the screw be t(j inch, 
a power represented hy unity at iho circumference of the 
pulley will he in cquilihrio. omitting the effects of friction, 
with a re^is^aucc expressed hy 6 X 10 X 2k, that i.s, by 
.37fi'09 (tt being the half circumference of a ciicle wlioso 
radius is unity) applied at the threads of the screw or at the 
circumference of the wlieel. 

If the lines AF, CII, &c. were drawn on paper, and that 
paper wore bent on the surface of a convex or concave 
cvlirider, one spiral thread would he formed hy the union of 
AF, EK, &c. at their extremities, and anolher hy the like 
union of CH, GM, &c. : this is called a double threaded 
screw, and it is evident that its mechanical power depends 
upon the ratio of AB to BF, while that of the single- 
threaded screw depends on the ratio of AB to BD; that is, 
with apparently an equal distance between the threads on 
both screws, the power of the latter is double that of the 
former. 

From the high ratio which the resistance hears to the 
Hioviiig-povver in the screw, the use of this machine for 
moving or compressing bodies is very great ; it is also ex- 
tensively employed in the construction of philosophical 
instruments fur measuring small angles or distances. [Mi- 
crometer.] 

The ingenious screw-machine which was invented by Mr. 
Hunter, and is described in the * Phil Trans.* vol. 17. con- 
sists of one convex screw which works in the interior of 
another convex screw. The latter works in a concave 
screw xvhich is fixed; and the former is cj|pab1e of moving 
in a rectilinear direction only, being prevented from turning 
on its axis with the rotation of the exterior screw. Also the 
number of threads in an inch on the convex surface of this 
last is less by one than the number in an inch on the con 
vex .surface of the other : suppose tlie first number to be 10 
and the other to be II; then one revolution of the exterior 
screw w'ould cause the whole machine to move forward 
through a space equal to ^ inch, but in the same time the 
interior screw is carried backward through ^ inch. There- 
fore the forward motion of this last is equal to ^ — /y, or 
tIo inch ; and to produce an equal effect in a simple screw, 
the latter should have 110 threads in an inch. 

Mr. Barlow of Woolwich mentions a compound machine 
of this kind in which the exterior screw had 100 threads in 
an inch, and the interior screw 101 threads ; therefore one 
turn of the machine caused the latter to move through the 
very minute extent of space was further 

subdivided into hundredths by moans of a micrometer hood 
applied to the exterior screw. 

The endless screw is a component part of graduating 
machines, counting machines, &c. ; it is also employed in 
conjunction with a wheel and axle to raise heavy weights. 
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SCREW. The ])rcoe»lina; artiflo having explained the 
priiinple of the screw, it remains only to notice some of the 
conlri\anccs used for making screws; which wo shall com- 
inence l\v an a(;eoun1 of the manufacture of those commonly 
used by carpenters for fastening pieces of wood, or of wood 
and melal together. These are, in this coniilry, usually 
called wnod-scrf'WSt and in Scotland scrow-7iaiIs. 

The blanks for wood-scr6ws were formerly forged by the 
workmen who make nails, they being in fact very nearly 
the same as countersunk clout-nails; with the exception of 
their ends not being pointed. Some maniiraetnrcrs make 
their blanks of round rolled iron, cut into the required 
lengths, and pinched when rod-hot between a pair of dies in 
the chaps of a vice, while the heads are formed with a 
liammer, or the stamp of a tly-press. But it appears to be 
the best plan, at least for screws not exceeding about a j 
quarter of an inch in diameter, to form the blanks of iron- 
wire, cut by a machine, and having the heads sUuck up m 
a die without the application of heat. After forming the 
liead, the next process is filing or turning tho necks and 
licads in a lathe ; after whicli the nick, or groove to receive 
the end of the scrow-driver, is cut with a circular saw. In 
the infancy of screw-making the thread was formed with a 
file, but this process has long been superseded by tho use of 
dies and cutters, which are applied in various ways. The 
culling of the worm is sometimes performed in a laiho, the 
Idnnk being fixed in a chuck, and projected during its 
re\olulion between a pair of stationary cutlers; the 
longitudinal motion of the blank, and consequently the 
size or inclination of the thread, being determined by a 
rcgiilaiiiig or pattern screw attached to the mandril, which 
must therefore be changed for every ditTcrent degree of 
fineness ; while the shape of the thread or worm depends on 
the form and position of the cutters. Small screws are 
frequently wormed by a similar apparatus turned by a 
wincli-haiidle attuchcM to the mandril; and sometimes by 
means of a steel tap-plato. This method of forming the 
worm is that described in Hebert’s ‘Engineers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Kncyclopaodia;* but another plan, originally intro- 
duced by Mr. Nelllefold, of Ilolborn, is now very commonly 
adopted. In this case tho worm is formed by means of a 
pair of stationary cutting dies; between which the blank 
IS projected by an apparatus which gives it an alternating 
rotatory motion. Tho dies themselves regulate the size 
of the thread, without the use of a pallcrn screw, and they 
must ihcrcfoie bo changed for every vaviety of screw. The 
jiceuliar motion of the blank resembles that of a bolt 
wormed by hand, as hereafter described. 

The manufacture of wood-screws has been greatly im- 
proved by the exertions of the genllcinan just alluded to, 
whose patent screw's are far superior, in every respect, to 
those of the ordinary make ; while, by the extensive applica- 
tion of machinery, they are produced at a price little exceed- 
ing that of the eommon imperfect article. Much attention is 
jiaid to the perfection of the worm in these screws. It is 
cut deeper than usual, and the thread is made nearly flat 
on the upper side, while the under si<lo is considerably in- 
edmed; so that while the screw enters the wood more 
easily than those of the usual make, it offers much 
greater resistance to any force tending to tear it out. A 
very common defect in wood-screws is having the worm ter- 
minate in a rough thin shell, which frequently becomes 
bruised, and tears away the wood in such a manner as to 
leave very little hold for the screw. This defect is best 
remedied by making the point of the screw smooth and 
conical. The best wood-screws arc made to taper slightly 
from the head downwards ; and a further improvement, 
wliich we believe has been recently introduced by Mr. 
Netllefold, consists in making the worm shallower towards 
the head than at the point, by which the screws are rendered 
less liable to be twisted in two at the upper part of the 
worm, when turned into hard wood with great force, as when 
a brace is used instead of the common scrow-driver. 

Several attempts have been made, and some appear to 
have been tolerably successful, to produce screws by caslinff. 
In the ordinary method of casting in sand, the chief obsta- 
cle in the way of casting screws consists in tbe difficulty of 
removing tho pattern from the mould. Mr. Maullin, a 
manufacturer who obtained a patent in 1800 for a method 
of overcoming this difficulty, accomplished his object by an 
appaialus for screwing the patterns (of which a gicnt num- 
l»©r might be used together) out of the mould, so as to leave 
the impression of llio thread uninjured. The details of this 


contrivance nro given in the Ihiitocnth volume of the ‘Re 
pertory of Arts.’ 

Scruw-bolt.s and other screws for woiking iu intMal are 
manufactured in a hinulur manner to wood- screws, when the 
number required is sufficient to justify the expense of adjust- 
ing the machinery. Wlicii lliis is not the ca'.e, they arc, if 
small, often cut by hand, without the aid of a lathe. The die,' or 
in>tnimcnt for cutting an external or male screw, resembles 
a common nut, but is usually divided into two parts, winch 
are fitted, when in use, into an iron stock or die fiame, with 
long liundles. Notches ate cut in the die, across (he diioc- 
tion of tho threads, in order to produce cutting angles, and 
to afford room for the escape of tho portions of melal re- 
moved in cutting the worm. Tho die, which i.s formed of 
steel, and well tempered, is inserted in the die-stock, with 
its two halves a little distance opart, but capable of being 
brought together by regulating screws fixed in tho die-stock. 
The holt or t>in to be made into a screw is formed to the re- 
quired size by turning or otherwise, and then made fast m a 
vice, while its end. which should be slightly tapered for the 
purpose, is placed in the die. The operator then proceeds 
to turn the die-stock so us to worm the die on to the bolt ; 
not by a continuous motion in one direction, but by a scries 
of turns backwards and forwards. When the die has pro- 
ceeded as far on the bolt as the worm is required t a extend, 
it is taken od”, screwed up a litllo closer, and again applied 
m the same manner ; and the process is repeated, closing 
the die a little after each operation, until the worm is cut 
to the required depth. The continuous motion of the die is 
impracticable, on account of the great resistance it has to 
overcome, as the worm is not formed merely by cutting 
away, but partly by compressing the melal. and squeezing 
it up into the thread. In working a similar apparatus by 
machinery, the dies are sometimes made in four pieces, the 
die-frame is stationary, and the bolt or screw-pin il.self je- 
Yolves. In ibis case the rotation is conlinuoiis, but in 
I other respects the operation resembles that ilescribed. In 
tho ‘Mechanics’ Magazine,’ vol. xxv., p. is published a 
description, with cuts, of a curious kind of die and die stock 
invented by Mr. Tracey, in which the two liahcs of tho die 
may bo so varied in llieir relative position in the stock, that 
the same die will cut either a right-hand or left-hand screw, 
cither single or double tliroadeil. In cutting large screws, 
especially with a square tbread, a steel cutter is sometimes 
used with the die, whether turned by hand or fixed in a 
lathe; and some instruments for cutting male screws in 
wood consist of a sharp steel cutter, fixed in a block, having 
a female screw'; the wooden die, or rather nut, being used 
merely to regulate the motion of the cutter. Very .small 
metal screws aro cut by a steel lap-plate, woriiicil and 
notched in a similar manner to the dies above described, but 
having several holes varying .slightly in size, the worm 
being formed progressively by using at each operation a 
smaller hole than at the preceding one. 

Female or interior screws are commonly cut by means of 
a steel tap, whicdi, in its most usual form, is simply a smew 
of which great part of the worm is removed by filing two, 
three, or four fiat faces along its whole length, the angle.s 
left by this operation forming a sciies of obtuse cultei'^. 
The lap should be made somewhat conical, that it may enter 
the hole readily, and cut the worm by degrees. In some 
cases two taps are used, the first only of which is tapered. 
The head of the tap i**' squared, to fit into the middle of a 
long handle, by which it can bo turned with considerable 
purchase; and it is worked to and fro, in a similar manner 
to the die for an external screw, the nut being held sta- 
tionary. The taps for rutting screws in w’ood are com- 
monly fluted on the sides, to make them cut the innie 
readily, and to atTord move room for the escape of the cut- 
tings. The tap invented by Mr. Jones, and dc'^ciibcd in 
the forty-eighth volume of the ‘Transactions* of ilie Society 
of Arts, answers the purpose of a lapuring lap for commenc- 
ing the screw, and a cjiiiidricnl one for completing it, the 
low'er part being tapered, while the upper is left cylindrical. 
Mr. Jones recommended the fluting or notching of the tap 
in tho form represented in section ate m the annexed figuie, 
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a form evicViitly move adapted for culling than eilhor a or/j», 
whudi avu the move nsual forms. As muoh unncecssavy 
friction caused by having many toelh in the tap of the 
full bizo. il IS vecoiuniended to file down a portion of tlicm, 
in some cii->.es as many as iwo-thinls, so as to leave the fully 
pvojocling (and therefove cutting) teeth at greater intervals 
than are oeciisiuned bj the llules or notches. In large 
taps of this kind a steel cutter may be inserted, as shown 
in the section r/, at iho commencement of the cylindrical 
portion of tlie tap; tlie cutler bmiig made to project a 
inilc, so that the lap follows it without dillicully. Such 
cut tors are not used in laps of less than an inch and a 
q liar ter diameter. 

An ingenious kind of tup for cutting screws in w^ood is 
described in the Kreneh ‘Manuel dii Tourneur,* and in 
(jil)'s ‘Technological KeposilDvy,’ vol. \i., p. d‘2. That de- 
scribed and H'preseiiled by Gill is for cutting a square- 
ibieadcd screw, and cf)nsi«^U of a hollow scievv of steel, 
having a hole drilled obliquely from the front end of the 
thread to the boic in the centre of the lap. The edges of 
ibis oblique hole, being made sharp, cut their way thiough 
the wood when the. tap is lurned round, while the hole itself 
forms a channel by which the ciilliiigs escape into the cavity 
ill tbo contie. Koi* culling internal screws in wood, where 
grcit aiMMiracy is iiol re(]uired, the lap m v ented by Mr. Siehe, 
and dcserilicd in the fort}-(irst volume of the ‘Tran.'-taclions* 
of the Society of Arls. is very convenient, as the same in- 
slruiiUMil will serve for cutting either nghl-haud or left- 
haiid screws, according to the direction in wliich it is lurned. 
Till', tap IS represented in the following cut, and may be 
foi med by turning a wooden scicw of the si/e required, then 
ciiltmg a liuigitudiiial slit along its centre, and inserting a 
plate of steel of the lenglli and breadth of the screw. While ! 
held in tins ])osition, the edi;cs of the plate arc filed into | 
nofclies corrospondiug with the worm, after which it is re- | 
moved while llie wooden thread is turned away, leaving | 
tlie wood ill the form of a plain smooth cvliiulcr. The; 
steel jilato is ibeii rc-iii^crled, and the whole securely 
riveted togtjliier. As shown m the cut, which gives a 
sid^j and an end view of the tap, though the wooden part 



is cylindrical, the stcfd plate tapers towards the end that 
enters tlio hole, in order that, by ihe first teeth pr,.iacting 
hut little, the inslrumeiU may cut gradually. A V.roove 
is cut oil each side of the tap, vvlicM'e the plate is inserted, 
to alibi’d room for the cveape of the cuttings; and the upper 
imd of the cylinder is made Hat or square for the purpo.se of 
tilting fin* lever by which it is turned. Such a tap may he 
toniied witliout the aid of a worm on the wooden .stock, by 
suiipiy dividing and notching the plate so that the teeth on 
one side are op]>ositc to the notches on the other. When a 
doiihle or trehle-lhreaded screw i.s to be cut with this tap, 
nolches inu',t be made at the comraencement of each thread 
with ji liand tool, to make the tap commence cutting in 
the right place. 8imilap taps, with only two cutting edges, 
are propo-M’d by Mr. Siobe for culling screws in metal. 

Ibe huge iron screws used in vices, presses, waggon- 
jacks, &o., are s^1aUMl by Gill {Tpchnohinrical Repository^ 
vol. vi . p. to he lormcd by means of dies, turned with 
imincn‘-o power bv very long levers; the 1 bread being made 
wifliout culling, by indenting and squeezing up the nieUiI. 
i be very be’^t scrap iron is lequived for the screws formed 
in this majiner, on account of ihe twisting force to which 
they are subjccled. The female screws are ftjrined by 
Minding a thin rod of iron into the worm of the male screw, 
.‘-o as to form it into a .spnal thread, and tlien brazing it inio 
acybiidiicdl case of wrought iron ; the nut being tiiiished 
by grinding it with the screw, vviih the addition of sand and 
w.iter. 

In the ordinary method of cutting screws in a lathe, the 
size of the worm, or the distance between llic threads, is' 
regulated by a p'attorii sergw, and cannot be varied from* it. 
An ingenious muchme is used in (lie Woolwich dock-yard 
for cutting a great vaiiely of ditferent screws from one 
pattern, of which a dolailed de.scription, with engravings, js 
given m the volume on Manufactures, in the ‘Kncyclopcodia 
Meiropolilana.* In this machine the bolt or c} Under upon 


I vvliich a screw is to be cut is placed in a lathe, wliilo the die 
or cutter is li.xed in a kind of sliding frame drawn forward 
by means of two icgulaling screws lying ])arallel with the 
bolt. These screws are turned by two small cogged-w lioels 
'Working into a third fi.\ed on the axis of the luibe; and by 
varying the relative sizes of tliese wheels, the pilch or incli- 
nation of the screw may be altered at pleasure. Tlius, if 
the throe wheels are o.xuctly alike, the bolt and the regu- 
lating screw will revolve with equal velocity, and the thread 
produced will be of the same .size as that of the pattern or 
regulating screw. If the wheels attached to the screws are 
smaller tliun that on the axis of the bolt, they will revolve 
more rapidly, and the thread produced will he wider than 
the pattern; and if tin? wheel on llic inandnl he tlie smallest 
of the set, the screws will revolve .slower than the boll, 
and a closer thread will he produced. Jly using many dif- 
ferent sets of wheels, any variety may be proiluced. When 
a double thread is required, the screw or boll mii-t be 
turned halt round after the first thread i'^ cut, wiilioul mov- 
ing the regulating screws; or for a treble thread, tiinu'd 
oiie-third round. The same machine is used for citlmg 
female screws ; the c-ulter or lap being fixed in the lathe, 
and the nut m the moving frame or slule-rcsl. In anoiber 
.screw- cut ting maoliino used at the .same establishmiiit, the 
slide-rest is urged forward b} a coii.-itant regular lorce, 
without the use of pattuin screws; by which means the in 
convenience of changing the I'oggod- wheels, and the n>k ol 
iiiiiccuracy from the imperfection of the ivgulaliug screw.s, 
arc avoided. 

Ill making screws for inatlicmalical or astronomical in 
strumcnls, where the greate>t accuracy is essentially neces- 
sary, it is especially desirable to avoid the riNk of eiror 
arising from irregulariiies in the pattern screw*, or m aii) 
part of the nuu'hmery used ; ami the plan communuateil h\ 
Mr. Walsh to the Society of Arls, and published ni Ibu iori v - 
.*5econd volume of their ‘Transactions,’ a]>pears well adapted 
to attain this object. He proposes fii.'*r to make a .sboi t 
cylinder of soft steel, twice tbo diameter uf the inlemled 
.*»crevv. Thisc>hndor is to be eii! m the ordmarv wa\ viih 
a double-threaded screw, and tliea hauleiied. The sleii; 

! .screw lliLi.s produced is placijd m tin* lathe, and a .< 111111 . ir 
cylinder, but of the same diameter as the intendi d screw, is 
fixed in a frame and piessed against the first, until, by le- 
volving in contact with it, it has received a perfect iinpics- 
sitju of the thread ; which will be, owing to the difiert*iit 
diameters of the two cylinders, a thread; ami (t/L- 

handpd, supposing the first cylinder to be cut with a ligbt- 
hfiudcd screw. During the process the relative position of 
the cylinders should he occasionally reversed, by wliieb any 
tendency lo error will be count eracted. When cornpleieii. 
the small cylinder is lo be hardened, and then pies*M'd 
against the intended screw, which is placed in the latlic, and 
to winch it imparts its thread m the same way that it le 
reived it from the first steel c} Under; making it however a 
ri"ht-handpd S'crew. The position of 1 lie steel (qlmder 
should, as before, he frequently reverbcd ; and it should lu* 
shifted but one thread at a lime, until ilio whole length of 
tlie screw is impressed with the thread. The worm may he 
deepened with a pointed too), bnl should ho finihheil by re- 
peated and varied revolutions in contact with the pailern. 
lly the intervention of another steel cylinder, a loft huml 
screw may he produced from a right-hand - one, or vice 
vprs'd. 

SCREW OF ARCHfMEDES. The inventor of the 
niuchinc so called is quite unknown, hut both Diodoius 
iSiculua and Athenmus ascribe the origin of it to tbo iiliilo- 
sopher of Syracuse. The former relates {BibL Uisl., Ub. 1 ., 
e. ;14) that irrigation was facilitated in Egypt by a certain 
machine invented by Archimedes of Syracuse, and called 
Coclilias (fc'oxX««c) from its form; and the hitter slates 
iDeipnosophistw, lib. v., p, iiUG, Casaub.) that Archimedes 
invented it for the jmrpose of removing the water from the 
hold of the great ship which was built by King Uioro of 
Syracuse. Vitruvius (Da Architpcinra, hb. x., c. ll) dc- 
bcnbe.s the machine under the name of cochlea. Ho say.s 
that it consisted of four or eight laths bent spirally and 
fixed at one edge against the axle, so as to form as many 
winding channels about it: and that the whole was covered 
by a cvlindrical case, formed of planks, nailed over the ex- 
terior edges of the laths. Tlie lower extremity was im- 
mersed in the water, which, rising along the cliannels by 
the rovolutien of the machine on its axis, was discharged at 
the upper extremity. Vitruvius adds that it was turned by 
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men walking on its outoi* oii-cnrnlcience, probably on the 
ooniral surface of a bevelled wheel fixed lo the axle. 

By the account which Vitruvius has gixoii of its dispo- 
Bition, the spiral laths were placed nearly at an angle of .l.V^ 
with the axle» and the latter was inclincil to the horizon in 
an angle of .'hi'' 5*2'. The cause of tlie ascent of the water, 
and the limits of the inclination of the axle to the horizon, 
are stated in Hydu.mtlics. 

The inachino has been occasionally, in modern limes, cni- 
])loyeil to draw water from doc.ks, basins, See. : and it might 
bo used to raise globular bodies, as cannon balls, from one 
level to a higher, as from the holil of a sliip to the lop of a 
wharf. A similar machine, having the sjural delaclied from 
and revolving within the cjliiidci* which is about it, has 
been much used on the Continent. It is said to raise more 
wall*!’ than the usual screw, but it cannot be elevated at a 
greater angle with the horizon than 30^ and its action is 
more cu.-sily impeded by the ^and or gravel which is fre- 
rjueiilly mixed with the water. 

The Archimedean screw has been recently apiilied to the 
pur]U)sos of navigation, and a yaebt healing the name of 
Arcliimedos has been furnished with one in the (Jeaii wood 
under Its counter, and between the keel and stern-post. 
Tins screw, whicli consists of a heli.x making but one revo- 
iitiun about a horizontal axle pas.siiig longitudinally through 
tile ship, is put in motion by a steam-engine ; and it isstated 
lliat its jiower of moving the vessel is equal to that of the 
common ]ia'ldlo-wheel. An attempt has been made to im- 
upon the machine by causing tlie helix to consist of 
iwo parts, e.u'h equal lo half a re\olutum, which are placed 
at :i 'Jin.ili dHtance from one another on the same axle; by 
tins disposition it is siqiposed that the escape of the water, 
aller ii lu*- been acted on by the setew to ]iropel the vessel, 

\ ill bo facilitated. Cajilam Carpenter has also obtained a 
j'-uteni for the attplicatum of four lozengc-'^haped plates as 
propcllei-.: llieM', which act on the same principle as the 
'^clcM, .)U‘ pliiciMl obli<]uely, m pairs, on two liorizontal axles 
(ixiMl III diicotion-^ [larallel lo and on opposite sides of the 
keel, in mder by tlicir revolutions to givcj luolion to the 
'.esM'l to winch the) are allached. The action of the Imck- 
w.n-'i* IS -uppo^ed to be entirely removed by this contiivaiiec ; 
.‘iini it is hiid that, in the o\ent of an accident happening to 
I be rudder, the .'uMiou of one pair or both may be employed 
to give a powm* of ‘-loci ing llu; vessel. 

S(JRK\V ‘ JAt’K, a ]u>rlable machine for raising great 
wciglii.s liv tlie agency of a screw. Portable jacks, which 
are sometime-, worked by a rack and pinion instead of a 
-cic", .oe used for raising heavy caniages when they have 
fallen owing to tlie bieaking of an axle or the coming ofi' of 
1 w heel ; the head of the jack heiiig placed under the axle, or 
tlie fiaining the carriage, and then raised by turning the 
i-cr'wv with a Icmu*. Tlie apparatus recently intioduced 
under the name of Ibo ‘ lJni\er.sal Screw-Jack’ is a great 
iiupro\eTuent on tlie eommon machine, as it allows lateral 
as well as veilical motion, in it the nut in which the >er- 
lical screw works is fixed in a carriage or sliding frame 
resting on the framework that forms the base of the ma- 
cliine, and capable of being Ino^ed upon it by means of an 
horizoiilal screw turned by a ratchet lover. Tins kind of 
jack is particularly useful on railways, wheie it alibi ds a 
simple means of lifting a carriage or engine that may have 
run off the rails, anil then moving it laterally until the 
wheels are in their proper position over the rails, 

SCREW-PRKSS, a maelimc for comraunicaiing pres- 
sure by moans of a screw or sei’ew.s. The screw' offers great 
I'acilities for the application of power, as the force applied 
may be almost infinitely ninltiphed by inereasintj the length 
of the lever by which it is turned, and diminishing the dis- 
tance between the threads. Jt i.s also very convenient in 
cases where a continued pressure is required; because, in 
ordinary oases, the friction of the scrow is too great to 
allow it lo run back on tbo removal of the power by which 
It is turned. In machines where the duration of the pres- 
sure is not required, and it is desirable to obtain momentum 
during the descent of the screw, as in a printing or stamp- 
ing press, ibis property is not an advantage, and may be in 
great mcasuro overcome by using a very wide or open 
thread. 

In tbo common screw-press the articles to be subjected 
to compression are laid upon a stationary hed, or horizontal 
piece, forming the base of a strong frame, in the upper 
cross-bar or head of which a nut is firmly secAired. The 
screw works up and down in this nul, and to its lower end is 


attached \he follower, or moving piece which pu shes on the 
upper suifaeo of the substance opeiaied up.m. q'hi. cun- 
iieelioii between the screw' and tin-, piece is Midi thui tlu. 
follower rises and falls, but due.s not luiii iouik'I wnh iln. 
point of the screw’: and the steady motion of lUe f.,llo\\er 
i.s provided for by making it fit closely tn tlie side plcce^ 
or cheeks of the press, which therefore act as guidcv. j\i 
the lower end of tlie scrow there is usuaU\ a massive 
globukr liead, pierced with two holes at ngln-augle^, wi'l, 
each other, which receive the end of a long iioii Ii-m r, liv 
winch the screw is turned. The screws of pre-^e.-, wcii- 
formerly made of wood, and they are so still for s.uno 
purposes not requiring great power; hut as it :s nece.>- 
sary lo make the thread of cunsiderable size in oriler to 
obtain strength, such screws are not adapted for gun.;; 
great pressure. An iron screw, besides ba\ ing less ti u - 
lion, may liave its 1 broad !es.s than one-third the .size ot 
a wooden screw of equal strength, therehy increasing ihieo- 
fold the ellect of the power employed in turning it. The 
use of iron instead of wood for the frame of the press >s 
also a ^ery great improvement, as even the liardeslweod 
has been found iiislitlieicnt to bear, for a length of tinio, 
tbo iinineiise strains to whicli it is exposed inapowcifiil 
press. 

The great space required for lunnng a long K\erisa 
serious incoiivenienee in some ease.s, ami lias led lo (lie roii- 
Irivance of sevcial methods forUirniiig ilio sciew witliguaL 
power by a more compact apparatus. In a press in\eiil»Ml 
and patented by TVTr. Dunn, of Pent onvi lie. the screw is 
turned by means of a slioi l bent lever, re-einbling the li.ui- 
dle of a prniling-picss, acting upon a latehel-w In-el fixeil oii 
the lower part of tlie screw ; airangeinouts being added to 
enable the lever lo n.se and fall with the screw, and to lUi- 
screw the press by means of a second set of raicbel h;eili lui 
the wheel. In another ingenious modification of liu* eoni- 
luon screw'-pi ess, invented liy Mr. Pouchee, t) pe-founder, of 
Holborn, a large cogged-vvlmcl is fixed lionzonially on the 
screw, just below tbo common bead for recciMiig the end of 
the lever, A small pinion, having a square axis lo iecei\e 
a lever bundle, is fixed on the plat fen or foIU>w’i‘r of the 
press, find w’oiks into the largo (‘ogged-wliecd. Tins in-ub-. 
is worked in the ordinary way until the .-.ciew is tuined as 
far as tho lever will conveniently move it. Tlie bar i.s then 
remo\ed, and the handle of the pinion put on, and by lurn- 
iiig it the screw may be further depressed. If the pinion be 
lunied by a lever of the .same length as that used for tin; 
screw, tbo power of the picss will be inciea‘-ed by tlu'« ar- 
rangement in pioportion lo the dilVercnee bol\iei*n the di.i- 
meiors of the large wheel ami the pinion. Repiesentalioiis 
of this machine, and of that previously dcscubed, are giM ii 
inllebcri’s ‘ Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Encyclopiudia,’ ,iJt. 
‘Piess.’ In the same work, under the title ‘ IIi^t-]nes-.iiiLr,’ 
is given u plan of aserew-pu-ss for pel forming that opciatioii, 
in which the plates doniit, as m llio-.e (»f tin' U'^ual cnutitnic- 
tion, need to be removed for healing ; lhe\ being kept at tin; 
necessary temperature by hot a:r introduced nilo four Inn- 
low columns, which serve the purpose of cbci'ks to the 
pres-i. 

While llicdiminulionof the size of the thread alToid-, the 
means of increasing the power of a screw-press, hy udui- 
ing the distance tiaversed by tin* point of the screw dunng 
each revolution, it isatti nded by the seiious disadxaiila'ic .,i 
diminishing its strcuglh. Tbi^ diilicnllymayboaMtidcdln th(' 
Use ofa double or dilleieiilial sciew, the principle of winch is 
explained in the ailiclo Scrkw (p. I0‘*,col. 1). This hi'iu- 
tiful coiitrivauce may be applied in dilVerenl wavs, but the 
description of one will sullice. The press may be made oi 
the usual form, e,.\cepting that llio lower end of the .-en'w 
is cut, for a short distaiiee, with a finer or closer llnc.id 
than the upper part. This smaller sen'W i-. leceivcd into .i 
nut or bairel resting on the pres.'ser or follower, ami t-.i) able 
of turning on it when not held hy a key. The lieadi Joi 
receiving tho lever by which the screw* is tinned is in tin*, 
ca.-e placed above the bead or top beam of ilio pi ess, be- 
cause its usual place is occupied by the moveable nut or 
barrel at the lower part of tliC screw. When in ii'^e the n- ( 
i.s, during the former part of the operation, keyed la.i <■> 
the screw, so that it turns wiili it, and the action i" exacilv i lie 
same us that of the common ])u*ss. When the .'‘crew hashicn 
turned a.s far as it w ill go m this way, the key ih it ‘ unm en d 
the nut with the screw i" removed, and the nut a"' kcu.d hisi to 
the pressor. The screw bcniig again turned, the lower iliKinl 
enters the nut, so that the prccscr, instead oI being imned 
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at each I’cvoUilion of the screw a distance equal to the width 
of the Ihruiids, is dcq)rcsst‘d only ihiou^li a space equal lo 
the diffeieiu-e between llio \\ idth of the upper and lower 
threads of the screw ; ihi^ ctl’ect being precisely the same as 
if It weie moved by a very line screw, with a thread only 
equal in width to such ihn'eicnce. By niakin;^ the two 
parts of the screw vciy nearly alike in fineness, the distance 
traversed by the plattcn may be diminished, and the pres- 
sure increased almost lo in Unity. 

Screw -prcbscs arc occasionally made wilh more than one 
screw. In one arrangement of this kind the screws arc 
stationary, and llie nuts, which arc fitted into the follower 
of the ])ress, arc turned by means of toothed circles or 
cogged wheels driven by an endless screw laid horizontally 
on one side of the follower, and tcim mating at each end in 
a winch-handle. I^lr. Brindley’s press, patented in 1837, 
resembles the common press, except in having several 
screws instead of one, by which the patentee states that the 
pressure will be more evenly distributed. Though a greater 
or less number of screws may bo used, four are recom- 
mended, each lui\iug a cogged wheel working into another 
fixed on a plain central shaft, which is mosed by a winch 
and bevil gear. 

It IS unnecessary here lo enter into the details of the 
various kinds of screw-press used for different purposes in 
the useful arts and manuractiires. The common ]*rinti>g- 
Prkss, which is a modification of the screw-press, is de- 
scribed in that article, in vol. xix , ji. IS. 

SCRIBES. In the article iMosts (p. ^41) this w'ord has 
been used as a Irimslaiion of the lleluew woid 

which in tlie authorized \ersion is translated * oHicers.’ The 
word which is translated ‘‘•cribo’ in the English Bible is 
-nsD. or in the Chaldee meaning *a writer.’ It was 

applied to an oflicor of the king, or, as wc; should say, a 
•secretary of stale' (*2 mii. 17; xx. 25; 2 
xxii. 3); also to a * secreiary-al-war,* w'ho had the enrol- 
ment of the soldiers under his care. In. 25.) It 

was also used to signify men learned in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. ( /{'mi, vii. G, 11.) Tlic last was the meaning which 
the word came lo have in the later ages of the Jewish state, 
or rather, as the Jews regarded all learning as contained in 
a knowledge of their sacred bot»ks, the word scribe was used 
to designate all men of leai niiiif. In this sense we find it 
in the Apocrypha and the New Testament, as the transla- 
tion of the words ro/tucu/;, ro/iou/*io’KaXo(;, for the 

lawyers (as our \eision generally translates the last two 
words) were cvidenily the same pci sons as the Scribes. 
Their otlice was to explain the law. They had seals in the 
Sanhedrim, and were generally Leviics, In ihe lime of 
Christ they appear lo have been for the most part Phari- 
sees. 

(Winer's Bihlisches Reahvhrteihuch, art. ‘ Schriftge- 
]ehr!o.’) 

SCHIBO'NIUS LAIKIUS DESIGNATIA'NUS. an 
antient Latin physician, who lived at Rome in theicignsof 
TihtM-ius and Claudius, the latter of whom he accompanied 
111 his campaign in Britain. lie is the author of a w'oik in 
Latin, ‘ De Compo'-iliombus Medicaracntoruni ;' but little 
is known of the eveiU.s of his life, and even the language in 
which he wrote has been disputed. As the Latin of this 
work IS somewhat barbarous, and as Galen, who never men- 
tions any Latin wvilcr, quotes the anlhor, it was thought 
that it had been written originally in Greek, and trans- 
lated afterwards into Latin. Pli)^icians howexer have in 
general cared little for pmily of language, and it may easily 
have happened that in the SiUcr age of Latin literature a 
piaclilioner may have written in a barbarous st\le. Besides, 
the diction itself proves that the work w.is originally corn- 
po.Sfcd in Latin (Bernbold, Vraefat. ad ed. ISn'ibmt. Lar^^t 
p. 17); and again, there is no author whom Galen has 
copied worse than he has Scnboniiis, juobahly because he 
did not understand Latin sullicicnily well. (Cugnali, Observ. 
Fo/*., 8\o., Rninae, 1587, lib. iii ,c. 14,]). 222.) Although, says 
Sprcngol la Med.), in one place, Scrihonius will not 

admit of any separation between the ditlcreiil branches of 
his art, at least he does not prove that ho himself was ever 
able to unite the theory of medicine lo the practice. He 
spared no pains in collecting together all tin* preparations 
mentioned in different authors (cap. 1, p. 35, cd. Bern- 
bold), without paying the least attention lo the difference of 
the diseases for which they were prescribed. He copied 
Nicunder almost literally, and adopted from other authors 


a number of superstitious remedies. lie believed, for cx- 
anqile, that be bad found a certain preservative against the 
bite of sei penis in llio plant winch he called 6^vTpi(pv\\ov 
(Allehira), and which ought to be gathered with the left 
hand before sunrise (cap. 42, p. 01). He ahso recom- 
mended many preparations against si^hitii^ ; which shows 
how much he was attached to empiricism (cap. 19. p. 51). 
Amongst other antidotes he much esteemed the Hiera of 
AntoniusPaccliius (cap. 23), and a com]K)sitioii of Zopyrus of 
Gordiuni, which, according to the custom of the times, that 
physician prepared every }car with much ceremony. The 
work of Scrihonius i.s chietly valuable for the information it 
contains relating to the Materia Medica of the anlieiils. It 
was first published by J. Ruellius, at the end of his edition 
of Celsus, Paris, 1529, fol. This edition was printed in 
October, 1528, which therefore gives it a fewmoiitiis' ])rionty 
over that published at Basle, 1529. 8vo., ap. And. Crataii- 
diurii, which is .sometimes said to be the edtiio priacejjs. 
The best edition, according to Chouhint (‘ Handb. der Bu- 
cherkundefurdie Aeltere Med.,’ 8vo., Leipzig, 1828), is that 
by Rhodius. Fatav., 1655, 4io.; the last (which is le>s com- 
piete than the preceding) is Bernhold’s, Argent., 1786, 8\o. 
A future editor may profit by ihico dissertations by C. G. 
Kiilin, Lips, 4to., 1825-6, entitled ‘In Scrihomuiii Largum 
Animad\er‘‘ionnm Oltonis Sperhngii Specimen.’ 

SCRIPTURE (ypntpi), scripturn). This word means 
simply a but it has long been useil to designate the 

sacieii hooks of llio Old and Newv Testament. It is lliiis 
i repeatedly used in the New Tcslamenl in icfeiencc lo ihe 
: Old TeslamiMU, and in one passage Peter applies it to I ho 
of Paul, and ^e^y probably ho meant to incliido 
under the word some of Ihe oilier liooks of the New' Tesla- 
meiit which were then written. (2 Peter, in. 16 ) The dif- 
ferent forms in which lliis word occurs in the New Testa- 
! rnentare Mho Scripture,’ ‘ the Senptures,’ ‘the HolySerip- 
tni'os,’ ‘inspired Scripture.’ (2 Tim., ni. 1C; compare 
Smith’s Scrip. 'Test, to the Messiah, chap, ii., note .v.) Tho 
Umn a Seri} dure is also used for a ]ias.^age in the Sciip- 
1nrc<. (Ai’Ccrycha: Biklk; (Jano.n; and the litlc.s of 
the diffeiont books of the Bilile ) 

SCRO'EUL.A, or SCRO'PliUl..A, tlie technical name 
for the disease that is popularlv culled ‘ the King’s Evil the 
origin of Ihe latter term will he explained presently ; that of 
the former is very obscuie and uncertain. \Vc find ihe word 
sernfiila, or rather srrofulfC in the pliiial, cm plot ed for the 
first lime to signify the pi esent disease, or one supposed analo- 
gous to it in cattle, by Vcgetiiis {De Re yetenn , lih. in., cap. 
‘23, cd. Selineider). It is generally admitted lobe deiived 
from tho Latin sernfa, oYscrtiplui, ‘asow.’althougli the reason 
of the derivation is by no means clear. The same analogy, 
whatever it may liave been, inlluenced also the Greek and 
Arabic writers in naming tlie disease, as the former call it 
xmpa^, or and the latter khandzir (Avicenna, 

tom. i., p. 154; 1. 36, p. 194 ; 1. 30. vliI. n., p. 73, I. i 2, ed. 
Rom., 1593, fol. ; Albucasis, Dc Chirnr"., lib. i., cap. 22, p. 
50, cd. O.xon., 1778, 4to.), both of which w'ords are inlitiiately 
connected with swine. The origin of the name, according 
to Paulus Acgiiieta (lih. iv., cap. 33), is either Atto twv 
XO inrdwv vtTpiov, )/ urrb ribu ffVMV on ttoXvtokov i; on 

roiourwffic oJ \o7poL rpaxnXoi'fj accfirdiiig to Joannes 

Actuarius (Z)e Diffnot. Morb., lib. li., cap. 37) it is np re 
ro7i' x'oipoic ro roiovrov iraOof avp(iniven', ojq (patri, Kai np 
irokvyovovQ ^oKiiv \ according to Avicenna (lih. iv., fen. 3, 
tract 2, cap. 9, loin, ii., p. 123, cd. Venet., 1564, fol.) it is 

* proploreu qnod miilla acrid unt porcis propter giilosila- 
loin corum, aut propterea quod figurre carum secundum 
plurinuim assimiUiiUiir porcis.’ Dr. Eoihes, in his ‘ {Select 
Medical Bibliography * (Q/c/9;j. of Pract. Med., vol, iv.), 

‘ liazaids the following conjecture, as at least not more ini- 
])i'obable than some that have been proposed, viz. that (he 
smooth, lounded, conglomerated swellings of the submax- 
illary glands (to which the term was at first rc.stricled), 
suggested the name, from (heir fanciful resemblance to a 
litter of }oung pigs lying huddled togolher, or even from 
the form of a single sweliing bearing some resemblance in 
its rounded outline to the animal. * Tiiis notion,’ says he, 

• may seem lo derive greater plausibility from the fact that 
the Greeks actually gave the same name of a young pig 
(xojpdg) to small rocks just rising above the suilace of the 
sea, from their fancied resemblance to the back of a pig 
when swimming; and it may not boaltogeilier iricluvayt to 
add, that the swelling produced by a blow upon the face or 
head is vulgarly termed a mouse! The classical Latin 
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been given, as probably fow persons will agree with Di. 
Good in deriving it from rrrpw/ia, * congestion, or coaccr- 


Scrofula is defined by Dr. Good (Shuh/ of Mt^d.) 1v» 
be, ‘indolent glandular tumours, frequently in the nrek; 


s of st«i\v ill a litter, feathers in a bod, or tumours suppurating slowly and imperfectly, and healing with 


in the body.’ 

The vulgar I 
Evil,* coin mem 
which, from tin 
of Queen Anne, 
were subjected. 


diiiiculty ; upper lip thickened; skin smooil 


mii:icnhms powers for the cure of scrofula were likewise confined in its earliest stages to any one part of the body ; 
claimed for different Unmish saints, for the beads of cer- which tumor almost uniyeisally sutlers no change oI colour 
tain noble families, for the seventh son, and for many con- for some time, and is perfectly free from pain and inlhunina- 

becialed springs. ^hQ royal touch requires some further tion ; it is also commonly moveable, though not alwa}s. It< 
notice for thomdi it is generally considered to be only a sub- progress to an intlammatory state is slow, and it is vei y gia* 
iect for ridicuk°and is therefore disbelieved without inquiry, dually that it shows moro and more pain, heal, redness and 
vot if any one will take the trouble fairly to examine the swelling. Its progress afterwards to suppuration is as ^lnw ; 
evidence on which it rests, ho Will probably agree with and even after a tluctualiou is perceived in the tunun-, it is 
Hishop Hull {Senn. 5. p. 133, cd. O.xf’ord, 1827), that ‘ it is generally a long time before it break;j and forms an i.lcur. 
un(liio->lioiiablc that divers persons desperately labouring The tumor differs particularly Irorn a phlegmon, as it k 
uiKlcr it havcj been cuio.l by the mere touch' [apparently] very rarely pointed; sometimes it is so, but it 11011.1 opnis 
‘ ol'llie loial band, assisted with the praycr.s of the priests of at the apex, but always at one or more laleral oiiciliiics, 
our church altendine, unless the faith of all our antient which are generally small at firs). I'rom these apcriure.s 
writors, and the comSi.tient report of hundreds of most ere- Hows a little purulent matter, but not in proporiioii to the 
diblc persons in our own age attesting the same, be to be size of Iho tumor ; it is not so consistent aa pus, but of a 

quosiioried.’ That the kings of England for several centuries currly nature, and whiter than purulent matter m general. 

• . .t ^ A. 1 ....... nru... ■n.rvtt (tfrAi* tlm rtn»>nsi. inixpcl with a 
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diblc persons in our own age attesting the same, be to be size of Iho tumor ; it is not so consistent as pus, but of a 
nuoslinned.’ Thatthe kinRs of England for several centuries curdy nature, and whiter lhan purulent matter in geneial. 
actually cxerciM-d their touch for the cure of scrofulous This w discharged soon after tho ulcer opens, mixed tilth a 
coiuplaints, is proved bv abundant historical authority ; and quantity of transparent gelatinous serum, loo ulcer lius 
seaicelvaiiyofour old historians, who wrote during a period formed heals very slowly; ' its edges are seldom rcgiiUnt 
of at l^ast'llve hundred years, have omitted taking notice circular or oval, and they arc free from tumor and callus; 
of tins strange and unaccountable fret. We have not room by all which marks scrophulous ulcers may be easily dis- 


Usui, .MU I lomis Quaestionis do Mirabilium Sanitatum masses of this substance, the name ot /now/cv nas neon 
(b-ai i,i , in uu;t inaecipud agitur de solenni et sacrfi cui Reges assigned, and the substance itself is called or 

•Vn .lue, rue iiiaugiuati, divinitus inoilicatl sunt.' &c. &c., tuberoular matter ; and the prewnce ol this 
lo'i;. by William Tooker, afterwards dean of Liclllield; regarded by Ur. Cumin (Cjfc/op. q/ P/flct. .Wed., ail. Sno- 
■ ( Iharisina Hasdicon, or the Royal Gift of Healing Strumaes, fula’l to bo the most certain evidence of the existence of 
cSct!.,* 8vo , Lmifl., 16S1, by J. Browno; ‘ Several Chi rurgical the disease. . .. • 

Tioiilisi-<.’].0!iil„ lGr6,fol.,iin(ll719, 8vo.2vols.,byRichavd Scrofula, though not ii contagious disease, is iinqucs- 


Scrofula, though not a contagious disease, is iinqii 


WiM.„i:in,pnncipalsurgooninthoarmyofCliarlesI..anaser- tionably hereditary', and hen^ veiy generally depci .lent 
io.uii-..'.J'i.ii to Cliarle.s 11.. whom Haller upon a peculiar diathesis. Yet, like many other boro- 

^ ..... .1. .1 ii- id olufs nnfvncinTiull v cri>ni'rHl(^(l Hyt 


niinitjuloiis puwci's, fully adtuiU tho reality of the cure.s. temperament oi 
sS»*e also Colquhoun*s Msis Revelata: an Inquiry into the hcrediUiry. and . - . , 

Origin, Progress, and Present State of Animal Mugnetiara,' early, it is oflen accompanied wi h a 
Kdin., 1836, 2 voU. 8vo., who also allows (vol. i., p. 87) ‘ the ‘ The character of a scrolulous 

sarmiivo efficacy of the procc.ss,* but connects it with the ‘ is as follows: \ on will find the skn i , . ' 

phunomenaof animal magnetism. Among tho most curious which i.s quite different ^**5*'" \ i 

parts of (ho subject, it may bo men tionod that the old Jacobites not scrofulous ; 

. . , .1 . I ' jr.i 1. .1 ^...1 « 1Vyr n ...1 'VAT'itl intxw tlv/i niima Klrm 


temperament or habit of body. But where scrolula a|>puar.s 
hci'edilary, and especially whore it does not show itseli vci^ 


in them the skin is solid and (Icn^c, and 


omitted. The exiled^ princes of the house of Stuart were children, one among them who has a delicate, ihiti akin. « i h 

supposed to have inherited this virtue. Carte, in the well- light hair and wmplexion, >on will find la ‘ ' 

known note to the first volume of his ‘ Histoi^ of England,’ all exposed w the same causes, they will “'■‘•“I 

mentions the case of one Christopher Lovel, whoi in 1716, sciofulous affection, with llie exception of i he o l . p ^ 


went to Avignon, where the court was then hold, and by nature, and tliat this, during its growth, wdl be ulU -^ 

received a temporary cure; and when Prince Charles Ed- by tho disease, fhe hair is also e\iioiiu-l> , J . 

wardwasat Holyrood House, in October. 174J. ho. although la-shes long, tlw pupils ihkied, and the ‘ * 
only claiming to be prince of Wales and regent, touched a called clubbed, similar to the fingers in P *" *“■■ »> P\‘ “ ^ 
female child for tho king’s evil, who in twotity-one.days is ».e. they are extremely long and ‘J'" • 

...,•1 A . , o I / fli.a nr« itfnnff mifl ttat. Ihti UnUCl 111) 13 01 UOliSiUCIaUlL 


said to have been perfectly cured. iHtst. of ths RcdelHon, 
in Constable’fl ‘ Miscellany.*) 

Tho complaint was well known to the an lien ts. It is 
slightly mentioned by Hippocrates {Coac, Pi't!pnot.y tom. i., 
p. 321. ed. Kuhn ; Da Gla^id., p. 496; Aphor,, sect. 3, lorn, 
iii., p. 725); Celsus gives a fuller account {De Medic,, lib. 


ties are broad and flat. The upper lip is of considerable 
thickness, and this is a mark of debility.* 

Ill considering the causes of u disease so deeply rootcil 
in tiie constitution us scrofula is universally ackiiowlcilgi d 
to be, it is necessary to direct our attention to cneinn-' 
stances very reinolo in the history of those who are its siiii- 
jects. The foundation of a scrofulous habit is f«rqimntl> 


V.. cap. 28, sect. 7); and it is desn ibod at some length bv ,}ects. The fonndat on of a ^ of that 

Galen {De Meth, Med., hb. »iv.. cap. 1 1. tom. x.. p. 982, ed. laid during the total slave, ^ who them- 

Kuhn) ; Paulua Aegineta (De Re Med,, lib. iv., cap. 33. and peculiar organization of the frame fi J 

jP.a, No. 1309 
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schos prfssc.ts iL Sorofula is olso ol'st'vvcd to originate in 
rht* hc'iilihy oilsin'ing of healliiy jKircnts, under certain 
eireuiustances, tlio principal ot ^vhic.llaro habitual expoHurc 
lo cold and d.uiip, privaiiun of fieo air and light, and 
vaut of healthful exer(M^o. A moist, cold, and \uriable 
climate, like lliosti of (ireat Hi (lain and Holland, is ]»ar' 
ticnlarly favourable to the development of scrofula; in 
pniof of Nvbicli it IS sullicieiit to adduce the great p»evalcnce 
ot the malady in both of those countries. A veiv c.j|d 
or a hot clirnati', on the other hand, serves latlicr to tM' 4 )- 
tect us against scrofula; the former, dry and bracing, 
invites to exi'rciso, and promotes digestion, and thus 
strengthens the system; while the latter f.uours the ex- 
cretions, particularly that tif the skin, ami preserves the 
body from those .sudden (diangc'! of lemjieraliJie which in 
our island .so often lay the foinidalioiis of scrofulous atfec- 
tions. Auiong the cau.ses wdindi a|ipeiir lo gi\c rise to 
si-ndula in fluid ren, arc the practises of rearing them by 
the band and .^uckling them too long; two extremes, both 
of which often load to the same result, — the imperfect 
nourislimeiit of the child. Another cause of this disease is 
confinement in dl veiudatod apartments ; for the deficiency 
of pure atmospheric an- cannot be long endured, especially 
dining youth, withtmt. the most injurious conse(|uences. 
Acute diseases, especially those accompanied with cutaneous 
oruptioiis, as small-poN, measles, and scarlet-fevcr, are often 
observed to have the etVecl of producing the developraonl 
of scrofula; and the more tedious the convalescence, the 
more frequently do symptoms of tins disi'use ensue. 

We proceed now lo pass hncHy in review the various parts 
and organs .if the liuman body ni which serufula most com- 
iiionly appears, and to point out the modifications of tins dis- 
ease indin‘ed by the ditfcivnt properties and textures of the 
parts atfcctccl. I'lie first which presents itself is the common 
integument; for the three species of ‘poirigo,* named 
‘favosa,* Marvahs,' and ‘ fin fi. 'a nV together with ‘eczema 
inipetiginodcs’ and ‘rnbrum’ in tlioir clironio furra.s, are 
now frequently consiilercd as strumous diseases. One 
variety of 'lupu.s,’ or ‘noli mo tangere,’ !:» decidedly a 
seiofnlous atfection ; namely, that which coinmein e.s with 
small rid, bulton-bke prominences, which’' usually re- 
mam indolent for sonic lime, and tlien form eroding ulcers, 
with pale, shining, spoug> granulations, and euciustcd 
miirgijis. But tl»o absorhoni glands, especially those of 
the neck and mc!s(‘nlery, aie the parts of the body which 
have long been regarded as the peculiar seats of seto- 
fuLi, and the disease, when it attacks the hitler organ, is of 
siitliciont imjiorlance lo require a separate notice under the 
lieadofTABKs Mr.syNihHic.v. The (mlargeniont and in- 
duration ol these glands are still considered us afl'ordiijg 
mure unequivocal evidence in the living body of the presence 
of tliai di.-ease Ih.ui any other circiinistaiice except the dis- 
charge of tubiMcnlous matter. A lyiiipimlic gland, when 
fii.st affected With s'nofula, i.s soft and lltshy, and its size 
i* increased : tlie texture, as jiroved by inspection, then be- 
comes firmer, and the colour paler than in houltli : us the 
disoysc priw.ceds, portions of the gland are observed lo have 
altogether lost ihcir llesli-colonr, and acquiied a degree of 
^ellll-transpal■cncy, and a tcxtuio approaching to limt of 
cartilage; at length a deposition of solt white or yellowish 
ciird-likr substance is found lo have taken place, and the 
Irno scrofulous tubercle is now manifest. The size lo which 
strumous glandular tumours attain is^in some instances 
eiiorinous. The lower jaw and upper ]Mirt of the neck are 
occasionally seen hung round with such voluminous swell- 
ings as completely to deform the countenance ; and in iho 
case of a strumous middb*-agcd man, both groins havQ been 
.seen occupied by vast ghindular tiimonrs. the larger of winch 
oqiiMllcd in size the half of a child’s head at birth. The 
sublingual and submaxillary glands are often the .scat of 
scrofula, the parotid more rarely; occasionally tho longue 
is attacked; and the mucous membranes are frequently 
affected with this disease. Those of tho eye and lachrymal 
passaircs aro peculiarly liable to it; which alVcction has 
been already described in the article Ophthalmia. Tho 
lungs have long boon known to bo particularly liable 
to scrofulous ilcposiis; and so rare is it to find tubercle in 
any other situation without also finding it in the lungs, that 
Louis states lie never met with an instance in all his nii- 
meions dissections excepting once, in the case of a man who 
Imd died of fever. When this organ is attacked, the disease 
ussurnes the name of Phthisis, to which article tho reader 
IS referred* The synovial membranes of joints are un- 


dvHibtodly much iiioic liable to disease in scrofulous .subjects 
than others. •Iiillanimalion is inorc readily excited, and 
etVusiori of Iluid into their cavities is more easily induced. 
The mamma and testicle aro freijucntly attacked; the heart 
has been found affected, but rarely. Tho fiequent occur- 
rence of scrofula within the central organs of tho nervotis 
system has boon sat islUcI only ascortainod. Tlio chronic en- 
largement of the ihyrooid gland is somotimes considorcd as 
scrofulous; hut this opinion is probably incorrect. 

The treatment of scrofula naturally divides itself into the 
prevrntire and tho curative ; the former of w hich is the more 
generally successful, and obviously the more impoilaiit. As 
some child] cMi are born with liiborcics.or the germs of llicm 
already formed, and ns all are liable to become scrofulous 
under tho iiilluence of various conditions detrimental to tho 
general heallb, the following adviho is given by JL)r. C^uinni 
{Cyclop, of PracU Med.) respecting the mode of icainig a 
child in whom ciicumstam cb justify the opinion of a ten- 
dency to the disease: — ‘When the child of a .scrofulous 
father is born, tho infant, unless the mother is free from all 
traces of the disease, ought to be coii.signcd to a wel-nur.se 
of sound and robust oonslilutioii, having au abundant supply 
of milk. This alone ought, for some months lo be sulli- 
cient for the nourishinenl of llic child; but afiii* a time, 
should it appear delicate, a little isinglass jelly may bo al- 
lowed in addition, or liquid yolk of egg. or bcet-iea. to- 
gether with some preparation of whealeii meal or lioiir, or 
pure starch. Daily irameiMon in cold waioi, and gciiilo 
fiiction of the whole body, will be ibiind of gicat iiiiliiy. 
Tho cdiild ought to be warmly clolluid, tobecaiiic«l about 
111 the open air as much iis possible, and the apuinnent la 
which It sleeps ought to be kept at a .sliudy model ale tem- 
perature, and perfectly well ventilated. All rooms oci u- 
pied as nurseries for children ought to be spacious and 
lofty, never situated in a sunk floor nor in an attic, and, if 
possible, considerably above the level of the gioiuni.’ lo 
all individuals in whom a scrofulous diatboMs nianircfel, 
or even probable, and whose circunistancc^ enalilu ilu iii to 
remove to a mild climate, and to localities judiciously se- 
h‘cted, such change affords one of the best ciiain'cs of pio- 
venting or checking llie disease, 'i’lu! facts of .sciufiil.i being 
so prevalent in cold damp countries, noted for exireniely 
variable temperuturo, like this kingdom, and of its cunipa' 
rat i VO rarity ui and total absence fiom some oilier pails of 
the world, prove suliiciently that clnuato is of all the i a- 
ciling causes of scrofula the mo^l powerful one. 

T\\vi curative Uealment ot scrolula m.iy be di\ide<l into 
co/M/f/tf/foy/a/ and tef/ upphcaiions. AViih nq.eci lolljo for- 
mer, it would be impossible here lo uolieo all tin* numerous 
remedies llial have been recoimncndcd for Hu; muc of tins 
disease; we must be content wiih pomiing out ihose tlial 
pe most generally esteemed. Of all ilie leuiedics employed 
in the treatment of scrofula, iierhaps none have enjoyed a 
greater reputation than mercurials; but it is only from their 
purgative and alterative ©fleets that lliey prove beneficial, 
and not when thciy produce that povveiful influence «)n the 
frame which so rarely fails lo ensue from their free exhibi- 
tion. Tonics aie amongst the most valuable remedies ; of 
tlicso, cinchona is perhaps the most cflicaciou.s, and from 
the concentrated form m whicli it can now be oxlnbiled 
(viz. the disulphate of quinu), the most generally available. 
Other vegetable Ionics and bitters have been adminislored 
with advantage in scrofula, such as calumba, gentian, and 
hop. Of the metallic tonics used in scrofula, iron is that 
which ha.s been found the most beneficial; and the best 
forms of exhibiting it aro iho V'inum Forri, the Tim turiv 
Ferri iScsquichloridi, ?ind the Feni Ses(|ui(j\idun), in 
powder. Iodine, as prescribed by Lugol, is at present in 
considerable repute. It is successfully employed both in- 
teiTiully and locally, in each of which niorlcs it inercasies tho 
action of the absorbents; and in the latter it likewise often 
induces suppuration of strumous turaour.s, and thus hastens 
their remiiyal. The use of halhs in the treatment of stru- 
mous affections is of great value, the kind of bath lo be made 
choice of being determined by the existing slate of the pa- 
tient. Sudden immersion in cold water, and especially sea- 
water, lias long been an approved remedy in scrofula; but 
when the strength of the patient is so reduced that no 
kindly glow follows, and when iheio is decided feverishness, 
the cold plunge bath is not admissible. In most cases tho 
warm- water bath, and still more that of vapour, will be 
found highly soothing and rebloialivc. ' 

With respect lo the local treatment, indolent scrofuloua 
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tumoms, when tlie bealtli is little recluced, maybe dispei'scd 
1 ) 1 * iniuJeto suppurate by nintiiuied pressure, or by blksleriug, 
whifili can be employed wbeu the situation of the swelling 
will not admir of pressure. In the treatment of scrofulous 
ulcers, Mr, Russell oonsiibirs that, under the ordinary cur- 
eunistances of the complaint, the simplest and mildest drc-ss- 
ings answer best. Cold spring-water is a favourite appli- 
cation with many practitioners; and preparations of lead are, 
upon the whole, very convenient and useful applications, 
provided the solutions be ust^l in a state of sutlicieiit dilution 
10 ])revent irritation. Formerly, the extirpation of scrofulous 
Imnoms was advised, but this method is now considered us 
being for lliemost part injudicious and unnecessary, with the 
exception of diseased joints and a few other parts which fre- 
quently require being aniputafed for the sake of saving the 
patient’s life. Caustics have been employed for the same pur- 
jioses, instead of the knife; but as they effect the object in 
view less certainly, more painfully and tediously, and cause 
extensive ulcers, they are disused by all the best surgeons 
of fhii present day. Some authors advise making i.ssue.s, 
and keeping them open, in order to prevent any ill effects 
from the healing of the scrofulous ulcers. Issues may 
perhaps be unnecessary for any purpose of this kind; but 
ihey are eminently useful as a part of the local treatment 
of scrofulous joints and abscesses. AVhen all hope of re- 
covering a diseased portion of the body is at an end, the 
question imnicdiately presents il.'«elf whether such part ought 
not lo bo removed by an opeiation. In considering the pro- 
priety of amputalion, it is nece.s.‘iary to determine liow far 
the cotiiinuanco of the affections brings the patient’s life into 
h.i/.ard, and whet her ho has still .suihcient strength left to 
undergo the operation. Wliori another important joint, or 
a \ital ergan, as the lungs or bowels, is already the seat of 
mcurable disease, such operation is nugatory, and in such 
c:i«‘-. un^^uc&tion.\bly it should not he porfonned. Great 
caution liowo'.er is required in nuking our final decision; 
f/v f u*!) pi. iclit loner of experimicc has .seen instances where 
llu; mpiorns of visceral di.soaftC appeared almost to preclude 
hope, and yet have yielded on the removal of the local irn- 
t.iiioM, ami a cure has hc.cn the happy result. (Coopei’s 
N.v/'i- /)/r/ ; Cydnih nf Pntet. Med., &c.) 

St;K( )i^IIU LAIU A'CE.K, a natural order of plants be- 
bmgiiig to the dicavpoiis group of inonopotaloua Exogems. 
The plants of this onlor are horbaecons or shrubby, with 
vouiid and knoiless or sijuare and nocloso stems. Leaves 
alternate, undivided or lobod, somotirnes collateral ; the 
tlor.il one^ sometimes donldo and placed near each other. 
TIk' hili.)rosccnce is variable, usually spicato, racemose or 
pamciiliile, .seldom solitary. Tho calyx is 5-parted, seldom 
'1-paiied; the .sepals often unequal, tho upper one being 
largest, (be two lowest smaller, the lateral ones smallest; 
curolla .l-T) parted, tube slnirt or long, limb fiat or creel, 
uiMrly equally diMiled or labiate, imbricate in aestivation; 
stamens didynanioiis, rarely equal, alternate with the 
lobes of the corolla, the fifth stamen and sonietimo.'> the 
three upper ones alioi live ; anthers 2-cellcd or sometimes 
growing togeiher 1-celled, opening longiluilinally ; ovary 
superior, ‘i-eelled, many-seeded ; style simple ; stigma 
mostly simple, entire, enuirgiiute or bifid, ofieu fiatteiied, 
occasionally double at tbo poinl.s of the divi.sioiis of the style ; 
fruit capsular, seldom berried, bi-carpellary, 2-cellcd, some- 
times with 2 entire or bifid vahes, sometimes with 4 entire 
ones, sometimes opening by pores or lids, ilissLqiiment paral- 
lel or opposite to the valves, finally loose in the cuiilre, or 
nltogetiier; placentio adhering to the dLsscpimeiit ; seeds 
iiulofinire, alhumiiious. 

Serophulariacem are nearly allied to Sohinacem, and in 
some instances it is difilcuU to say to whic.h of those two 
ordcr.s plants may belong, ncntliam separates these orders 
by a purely artificial distinction, considering as Solnnaccro 
such genera as have a plaited corolla and 5 stamina, and as 
Serophnlariaceso all those in which eithor the fifth stamen 
is Wanting or the costiviition of the corolla is imbricated. Of 
the orders with irreguhir fiowors, those which may be mis- 
taken for Scrophularuuvaj are Gesncracese and Orubaiicha- 
cojo. which are distinguished by their unilocularovunum with 
parietal plaeentm; and tho Bignoniacew, Cyrtandracetr, and 
Fodaliaceau, which liavo seeds without albumen, and tho 
two latter have a unilocular or spuriously 2-4-locular fruit. 
Loutibulacem are closely allied to this order, hut are dis- 
tinguished by ihoir unilocular fruit, free central placenta?, 
and mill Lite embryo. 

The Scrophulariacea), arc very widely dilluscd over thi* 


.surface of the earth, being found in tbc whole range of 
cliiiiale between the coldest point at which vcgetution occurs 
at the poles, and the holle&t parts of tin* tropics. In the 
torrid zone of both worlds tiicy are very abundant, and foim 
d 26lh part of the fiowenng plants of Europo and a :h3lh of 
those of North America. In New Holland and Now Zea- 
land they are common, ami the barren shores of Timra del 
Fuego produce several spceic.s. Scrophulaiiaeeio’ are in 
general hu.spicions plants. Several of them are active 
poisons, and though all do not posses.s deleterious pl■opcl•llo^, 
they are all more or less acrid. Some .ne esculent, but 
they require great caution in their preparation as food: hcui 
or vinegar appears to lessen or destroy iheir injurious priu- 
ciples, and these agents should bo enqiloyed in prcpami'j: 
them for use. Amongst tliose which are edible are the .1/'- 
mnltfii lutea and ^uttalus^ the former being eaten as a poi- 
herb in Peru, and tbc latter as a salad. Avhimcnvs corfiin- 
chiiieTisu, wben pickled, is much esteemed, in the country 
whore it grows, us an article of diet. Many of llio specie^ el 
I this order are used in medieino: the Di ;jrifalis jmrpurcu^ or 
purple foxglove, has a powerful infiucnce on the system 
I and IS a valuable remedy in many di'Joa>cs. [Digtialts 
Pl’RI>uiiea.] Gratiohi nulls, the hedge h)s^«p, 

[ also an active medicine, and so efficacious wa.-j it once 
esteemed that it received tho name of Gratia Dei. It is 
bitter, and acts aa a purgative and emetic, and is nidehled 
for these properties to a peculiar principle called grufivliur. 
Scrophularia, the genus which is the typo of the order, 
derives its name from the rosemhlanco of the tumid routs 
of some of the species to scrophuloiis swellings of the neck, 
to which they were applied upon the absurd supposition 
that nature thus pointed out the renicdie'* for di-ea‘.o3. X. 
nodosa has a bitter taste, and a decoction of its loaves i> 
used for curing the scab in swine. ,S. nquiiiicu is cullc^l by 
the Fremdi herOe du sic^e, from the circumslume of lb* 
garrison of Rochcllo, during the celebrated siege bj (.’:ir- 
diiial Richelieu in l()28, having supported llieiiiselvi s by 
partaking of its root. 
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SCRUPLE (scrupnlum, diminuiive of sn-to a'i. tenn for 
a sort of pebble, probably us^cd m counting) is now \l^ed 
only as tho third part of a dram, or the 21 th part of an 
ounce, in the apothecaries’ division of ilie tioy pound. [i 
was used originally as the 2'tth t»aii of the Roman uuci i : 
iiffcrwards as the sixtieth parr ol an hour, or what rs imw 
called tho minute. The sixtieth part of a minute vva*^ ciillotl 
serupulum secundum, tho hixtieih part of a .-crupnliini "U- 
cuudmn was sciupnlum tertium, &:c., vvlience om 
.•iccond, third, Ji:c. apidiod to tho sexagcMin.d <livi-iona of 
the iiiimitc. It IS vv nh noting tl ui iheaulicnt form ot 
the word IS also bcripiuum and sciiptulum, which might 
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suirirest a cljfferGnt derivation of llic word as a weight or 
measure. It may be \iorlh whih? to add that the scrupulum is 
dehonlied by lexicographers as a small pebble, such as found 
Us way between the sandal and the foot, whence the use 
of the word to denote a difficulty or objection. 

SCUDE'RI, GKORGE DE. was bom about 1601, at 
Hdvre in Normandie, of which place his father was gover- 
nor (lieutenant de roi). Young Sciuh^ri was brought up by 
his fallier to the profession of arms, hut he quitted it about 
1030 for that t)f a draiunlist, in whic.h ho had at first little 
snccohs, and was very poor ; but bolh his reputation and 
t ircum^taiiccs gradually improved, and he was regarded by 
many as cquarto l^. Corneille, with whom he was on terms 
of iiitirnycy, till the unusual success of ‘ThcCid* threw 
Sciidcn info the shade, and canned a feeling of envy, to 
which he gave vent in ‘Observations snr lo Cid,* Paris, 

: these Observations were published anonymously, but 
the autliar soon became known, and Corneille replied in a 
hilUr ojiigram, in which he described his late friend ns a 
‘ solemn fool.’ Scuderi how'ever was favoured by Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was also ofTended to find that Corneille had 
obtained a degree of patronage from the public, which len- 
deivd the great poet independent of the great minister. 
Ill Ifi-ll or 1(142 Scudt^ri was appointed governor of Notre 
Dome de la Garde, a small fort situated on a rock near 
Marsoijle, where lie went lo reside, but soon returned to 
Paris, and it was humorously said of him in 1666, that he 
lii\d ‘ shut up the fort, returned to Paris by the coach, and 
for fifteen years had carried the key in his pocket.’ In 
lG.j(t lie was elected a member of the Academic Fran 9 aise. 
lie died at Paris, May 14, 1667. 

In the period from 1()31 to 1644, Scuderi produced six- 
teen plays under the following lilies: — ‘ L’Amour Tyranni- 
qiic*,’ ‘ Armenius,* ‘Orante,’ ‘Lygdamon,’ ‘J.kj V'^assal Gonc- 
reiix,’ ‘ Lc Trouipevir Puni,’ ‘ La Mort dc Cesar.* ‘L*Arnant 
Jwibcral,* ‘Didon,’ ‘Kndo.se,’ * Andromire,* ‘Axianc,* * Lo 
Kils Suppose.' *J^ Piiiico Dcgui><^.,’ ‘L’llLusUo Bu'.su,* and 
‘ J-a Conicdie dca Coinediori'«.‘ lie also wrote * Poesies Di- 
Aerses,’ Palis, Kii'j, 4lo., and ‘Alarir, ou Rome Vairicue,’ 
Paria, folio, an heroic poem, winch he undertook ut 

ilie request of Christina, queen of tSacdeii. We also wrote 
a few olher works, but they are not worth mentioning. 

Scudf'ri is one of those who have left ‘a la.sting tomb.* 
Ills name is familiar lo us from the reputation which he 
<jncc had, hut bolh his plays and poems are deservedly ne- 
glected, or are only looked into fiom a inolive of curiosity. 
He was a man of excessive vanity, and in tiie prefaces to 
.some of Jus plays boa.sls of his own mcrit.s in terms which 
indicate the most poifcct self-satisfaction, which, taken in 
euniieclion with the patronage of Richelieu, may partly 
account for the fame which he had in his day, the mass of 
mankind, little capable of judging for themselves, for the 
mo>t paiC aHow'ing a man lo take Unit station which he 
a.s>nnies, rather than placing him in that to which his 
mci ith onliile linn. 

SCUDE'KT. MADELK'NE DE, the sister of George dc 
Scu'icii, was born in 1007. She is the authoress of several 
Voluminous romances whudi bad an extraordinary'reputa- 
lion: — ‘Ibiabain, on Vlllustio Hassa,’ Paris, 1G41, 4 voLs. 
«vo. ; ‘Artanicne, ou le Grand Cyrus,’ Paris, 1650, 10 vuls. 
.svo. ; ‘Clfdio. lli.slojro Roniaino,’ Pavi.s, 1650, lO vols. Svo. ; 

‘ Alin.iliide, ou 1 Escbive Reiiie,’ Paris, 1660, 8 vols. 8vo. 

* ]..’lHusirc Ba'^-a/ *C\riis,’ and some of the first volumes of 
‘Ch'lie,’ were published under the name of George do 
ISciulcri, luit afier the authore.ss became known her other 
works wt-ie published anonymously. Heside.s these gi and 
r.inianecs, Mudeinoiselle de Scuderi w'rote'r-’Celintc,* 1661, 
^\o. ; ‘Fi mraes lllustres, oil narangue.s IRroiquos,* 1665, 
1‘Jnio. ; * Mat hide d'Aguilar,’ 1660* Hvo. ; ‘ Lii Promenade 
do Versailles,' 1660, 8vo. ; * Discours dc- la Gloire,’ 1671, 
L^uio., w'liicli obtained the prize of eloquence given by 
the Academic Fran(;ai5e; ‘Conversations sur divers Su- 
jcis,’ 1684, 2 \ols. 1‘imo. ; ‘Conversations Nouvclles,’ 1684, 
2 \o1a. 1‘2uv 3. ; ‘Conversations Morales,* 1686, 2v0ls. 12mo. ; 

‘ Nouvcllc's Conversations do la Morale,’ ! 688, 2 vols. 12ino. ; 

‘ Eiiliciicus de Morale,* 1602, 2 vols. 12mo. ; ‘Nouvclles 
Fables en Vev.s/ 1685, 12mo. ; besides a great number of 
‘ ^'^LMs de *Soci(:ie,' addressed to her contemporarie.s. 

Mademoi.-clle de Scuderi was a sort of queen of the Pari- 
.suin 151 ue-S lockings, ihe ‘ Prccieiise.s Riihcule.s’ of the j 
seventeenth century, and rihe enjoyed this ‘ high and palmy | 
of honour till her death, which did not occur till June j 
2, 17 Jl. when she W'as in her y ah year. The praises be- 1 


stowed upon her were not confined to the fabhionablo society 
of the Hdlcl de Rambouillet, of which .she was the acknow- 
ledged dictator, but culogiuuis in no measured terms were be- 
stowed upon her by Huel, ilic learned bishop ol Avraiiclies, 
by Mascuroi), bisthop of Tulle, by the cardinal Do Bouillon, 
and many others. Christina of Sweden honoured her with 
her correspondonco, and gave her a pension. She had u 
pension akso from (’ardinal Mazarin, which, at ;he request 
of Madame de Maintenon, was continued and augmented 
by Louis XIV. 

Mademoiselle dc Scuderi seems to have been indebted fur 
her pre-eminence of honour partly to the tact with which 
all her w'ovks wcic adapted to the usages of the societ\ iii 
which she moved, many of the frequenters of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet being recognised in the lieioe.H and heroines 
of her romancos, and partly to a factitious brilliancy of con- 
versation which consisted of ridiculous puerilities and a play 
of imagination in the worst taste, all founded upon iho.se 
eoiivciitionalisms of politeness and gallantry which were 
current among the fashionable society of tlial age. I^ixe 
was the ine.xhaustiblo theme of all these romances and con- 
versations ; the heroes of antiquity are transformed into 
French petit-maiires, and llic heathen mythology siqipliod 
its store of imagery and allusion to decorate the fa.shionable 
manners and personages of the age of J.»oui3 XIV. It 
must bo added however that Mademoiselle de Scudoii ap- 
pears lo have been a woman of very amiable disposition, 
was greatly esteemed by her female associates, ami had 
several' professed admirers among the gentlemen, though 
she was very ugly. 

iBiographie Vniverselle; Moreri,' Grand Diction naire 
IJifiotiquo.) 

SCUbo. [MoNifiY.] 

SCULPTURE, in its strict sense, is the art of carxing or 
cutting any material into a proposed form or shape. In its 
more general acceptation it is the art of represent mg ob- 
jects by form; and is thus applied to cai\ mg. modelling 
(or the plastic art), casting, whether in metal or other iiia- 
Icrials, and to gem-engraving. Sculpture i> practised m 
various ways ; namely, in forming entire or iii.^iilaled 
figures, a.s statues or groups, called, in technical langua^i-, 
'the round or in r*?prcsonling objects moie or le.s.s ran.od 
without their being entirely detached from a bnckground. 
This latter is termed ‘relief,’ and the degrees of lelief arc 
defined by modern writers and arti.nls by the expres.sions 
alto rilievo, when the object is so. salient as to be nearly 
‘round;’ bamj-riliet^o, when it is slightly rai!?ed from the 
background ; and mezzo-rUievo, when a medium is ])re- 
served between the extremely high and the very Hat ‘relief.’ 
There is another variety of this manner of working ‘hasso- 
rilievo,* which is only or chielly found in Egyptian sculp- 
ture; the outline is sunk into the plane or ground, ;md 
the parts arc then formed and rounded on tlie priucqile 
of basso-nlievo. By this mode of working there is usually 
no piqjeclion beyond the profile or face of the original 
ground; lo gain clfect therefore in Ibis kind of raUeved in- 
taglio, llie Egyptian artists frequently painted the sculplure. 

It IS nut necessary lo enter into a discussion of tlu'. vanous 
opinions respecting the compurative antiquity of the aits 
of painting and sculpture. Pliny's slory {Hist. Nat., xxxv. 
12) of the d.aughlcr of Dibutades having traccHl the out- 
line of her lexer’s profile on the shadow cast on the wail, 
and of thi.s outline being afterwaids filled in with clay 
by her father, would givo the priority lo drawing ; and it 
.seems obvious that drawing an outline must bo ante- 
cedent to modelling, or culling in rvlitf; but a little 
consideration will sudico to establish the probability that 
insulated objects and figures w’ere made in the very earliest 
times. So many materials offered themselves upon which 
the imitative faculty could be exercised, that there can 
bo little doubt that rude attempts nt forming day, or 
any other plastic substance, into a defined shape, wore 
amongst the first exercises of human ingenuity; and 
the easy task of lluis repeating or copjing the real form 
of an object, compared xviih that of represent mg by lines 
(and on a Hat surface) its partial and perspective appear- 
ance, is quite sufficient to lead to the inference ‘that this 
was the earliest mode of imitation. Tho antionts appear to 
have availed themselves of ex’cry know'ii niatciial iliat was 
capable of being employed in sculpture. Pliny, Pausaiiias, 
and olher writers supply some curious infoniialion ou this 
subject, for, in de.sei'd)iiig xvorks of art, they usually mention 
the malcrials in which they wore execiUed. 
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For modelling, clay, wax, and or ^jlastcr, appear 

to have been innversally adopted ; and woiks of great an- 
tiquity, formed' of these substances, are still preserved.- 
The clay mode*! was usually baked, by which it netjuired a 
baldness scarcely inferior to stone. Moulds were also made 
of clay, and being subjected to the above process, were 
safely used as forms into which softer substances could be 
pressed, and thus objects wero multiplied without diOiculty. 
The almost countless number of figures, bassi-rilievi, lamps, 
tiles, architectural ornariicnts, vases, domestic utensils, 
stamps, &c., which are found of this material (called terra- 
cotta, baked earth), proves the extent of its employment m 
the earlier ages of art. The objects usually composed of 
terra-cotta arc of small dimensions, but there are instances 
of its being used for works of considerable size. In the 
Musoo Hoibonico at Naples arc two statues, of Jupiter and 
Juno, above six feet high, and two others, one of an actor 
and the other an actress, above four feet high. They were 
found at Pompeii, The larger figures aro inferior in their 
forms to the others, but whether the faults of proportion 
aiisc from the shrinking or contraction of the clay in bak*> 
ing, or were errors in the original modelling, it is not easy 
to determine. The specimens of terra-cotta preserved in 
Kngland arc for the most part of small size ; but theie are 
some \pry beautiful objects, both for execution and subject, 
in thoTownley collection of the Hiitish Museum. It ap- 
j)(*ars liighly probable that the antionts always, or almost 
always, painted their terra-cotta works. In many instances 
the colour still remains, and the draperies of figures, and 
])orlions of andiiteclural ornament, oflen exhibit well pre- 
SCI \ ed designs of border patterns. The employment of wax 
for niodolliuiT and casting can be traced to a very remote 
j)oiiod The Romans also employed it for making statues, 
or perhaps only busts. It was a custom in some families 
to prcscr\o porlrait'5 of their ancestors. They were kept 
in an aparlnieut in their palaces especially appropriated to 
tlii^ pious purpose, from which they weie only removed on 
particular occasions, such as on the death of a member of the 
fanidy, vvlieii it was considered a mark of distinction to cany 
bofoic ilic body of the deceased the representations, or iconrs, 
of his more eminent predecessors. Pliny alludes to these 
figmcs of w’ax (xxw., 2). On occasions of ceremony, and 
at particular festivals, lh<*y often were ilressed in real 
drapery. A great piopovlion of the ornamenlal work 
in tlio buildings of Pompeii is of stucco or plaster. On 
the oiiU r walK of a small temple or cliapcl in the court 
of tlic Icniplc of Isis there were, some few years ago, two 
stu(‘r‘'5 b.is^i-rdicvi of considerable size and of good design, 
but winch, by exposure to the atmosphere, and other inju- 
ries wantonly intliclcd by travellers, are now nearly if not 
entirely destroyed. Few collections of antiquities are 
without specimens of figures and ornaments modelled in 
• his inateMial. Some in Iho Hriiish Museum aro cxiinples 
of great delicacy and sharpness of execution. Many of 
tlicin are painted ; rod is the prevailing colour. 

The list of materials used for carved works comprises 
every substance, hard or soft, that could by pos!>ibility be 
employed for the purpose, including porphyry, basalt, 
gi anile, maiblo, alabaster, ivory, bone, and wood of all 
kinds. The lliroc firsl-mimcd were u^ed chiefly by the 
Kg) ptians, who seem, in all their monuments of art, to have 
worked witli the view of securing the durability of their 
productions, employing, whenever they could do so, and 
especially for works of im]iorlanco, materials likely to resist 
il)o action of the atmosphere. When the introduction of 
some of the .superstitions of Kgypt into Romo led to the 
adoption of the Egyptian stylo of sculpture, it became the 
fashion to execute works of art in the above materials; but 
this did not occur till the reign of Hadrian, before and after 
which time they are seldom met with. 

The variety of inaiblcs known and used by the antients 
is almost infinite. (Pliny, Hist, Hat, xxxvi. 7.) Those pre- 
feired fur their superior texture, colour, or applicability 
to sculpture, were, tlrst, the Parian, which was found in 
the island of Paros. It is culled also Marpe.ssian, from the 
moiiuiain from which it was brought; and sometimes Lyg- 
diiium or J.iyc hue lira, perhaps from its bright sparkling ap- 
, pea ra nee. 1 n the second ran k was t ho Pen tcl ic innr hie, w h ich 
was procured from Mount Pontelicus, in the neighbourhood 
of Athens. It was highly esteemed by the sculptors of anti- 
quity. Its colour, like that of the Parian marble, is white; 
but it usually has a cold bluish tone, arising from the grey, 
and soineliincs greenish, streaks that run tbroiigli it; wlnlo 


the general hue of the marble of Paros is warm and creamy. 
The Italians often call the Penlelic marble marmo salino, 
from the salt-like appearance of its gram or cry-htals. Tlie 
marble of Mount Ilymottus in Attica was aUo much es- 
teemed ; it resembled in colour the Pentelic. After the con- 
quest of Greece by the Romans, this marble was imported in 
great quantities into Italy. Kucius Crassus inlroduci d u moat 
extensively in the decoration of a palace which he built ou the 
Palatine; an instance of unusual luxury, which was ranch re- 
flected upon at the time. The marblo of Thasos scera.s to have 
been much used, especially for architectural purpo.si;s. It w as 
employed for covering and encasing edifices, and for lining 
reservoirs and fish-ponds. The Italian marble was procured 
from Luna, in the range of mountains near whieli are the mo- 
dern towns of Massa and Carrara. These quarries ^eem to 
have been unknown till about the time of Julius Ca)^ar, 
when they w’cre extensivedy worked. The gram of the Car- 
rara marble is finer than that of the Greek marbles above 
mentioned. Its colour is usually a rich wfliti*, and it beats a 
close resemblance to fine lump sugar. It is seldom Ibimd 
quite pure: veins and spots of black, grey, and red and )el- 
iow (oxides of iron) occur in it. The produce of iho (hllerent 
excavations varies in colour and quality, and large c;ysiuls 
are simictiincs met with which resist the chisel. The 
marble of thcantieiit Luna, where remains of the former 
working may still be seen, is considraeil to bo finer in 
grain and more compact in texture than the ordinary Car- 
rara marble. The Romans worked quanies m Africa which 
produced limestone and white iiiarblc with veins of pale 
gicy. The quarries in Greece are no loiigci worked, and 
the chief, or it may be said, the only supply of statuary 
marble is at present from Italy. Those weic the piiiuipal 
while marbles wdiich were employed by the sculptors of an- 
tiquity, and in which some of the finest remains of nil are 
executed. 

Among the varieties of w'ood in which objects were 
cawed, we find oak, cedar, cypress, sycamoie, pule, tig, box, 
and ebony. Cedar was thought to bo very durable, and on 
that account was used, Plmy says, for image', of the gods: 
the same author c.speciall y disi ing uishes cypress, cedar, ebony, 
and box, for their capability of resisting the inj lines of 
time. (Plm., ///.V/. xVrt7., xvi., 40.) Paiibiimas saw ^eveial 
stahie.s of wood during his travels in Greece, and the fol- 
lowing instances will serve to show that lliis apparently 
humble material was employed for rcpiesenliu^; the mu'.t 
elevated personages in the antiont lUNthology. The statue 
of Apollo Archegetes was composcil of ebony, as was the 
statue of Diana Limnitis. At Lacoduemon the statue of 
Venus was of cedar. A statue of Apollo made of box 
adorned the lrea.sury of the Sicyoniaiis in the Allis. In 
the temple of Castor ami Pollux at Argos were their 
statues,. those of their children, and of tboir mothers, all 
made of ebony. All these works in wood have perished, not- 
withstanding Pliny’s observalion, * Matcriae ipsae aetci iiiias' 
(Hist. Xat., xiii. 5). A few bow oxer of smaller dimen- 
.«iions have been found in tombs. They are chielly figures of 
Egyptian idoU; and the wood of winch they aie made 
seems to be sjeamore. Gold, sdver, iron, tin, copper, lead 
(and their compounds), wax, and plaster were all used fin- 
the purpose of castififf. [Bkonze ; Founding.] A mix- 
ture of gold ami silver, in the propfu-lion of one to five, 
formed a composition termed Elect rum. Accuiding to 
Homer, Helen picse'i'cd to llio temple of Minerva at J..in- 
dus, in Rhodes, a cup made of clectrum, of the exact form 
and size of one of her own breasts. A mixture of copper 
and tin, with souictnncs, but not always, small puiiioiii 
of other metals, fornu;d what the Greeks called CV/^/rov 
(xdX*:off) ; tlio Romans, and modern artists (fiom ihc 
Italians), Bron::p, 

There was a statue of Augustus of amlrr ; and at tlie 
rclebralion of funeral ceremonies as those in honour 
Sulla, statues were sometirncs made guw and afoumUcs, 
as well as of other materials of the most coinhubiihle naiurc, 
as, for instance, of hoy. Among tho strange conceits of art ists 
there is mention of a statue of the goddess of Lo\e made ef 
hxnhiorte, which attracted a Mars of irou. 

The union, or rather, conibinalioii of different niaiblcs m 
the .same work was called •pohjUihic sculpture. U’iicii 
painting or colouring was resorted to, it was li'rmcd / 
chromic sculpture. Those mixtures, which modorii taste 
disapproves, were resorted to by the most celcbr.itcd artists 
of antiquity, and during ihc most llounshiiig period of 
sculpture an<l aieliitcclurc in Greece. The various archi- 
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fiM-fiiiiil members of their tomplr?* were j)irke«I out in rod 
nod l)luo; and llie baok^iDumU, and fmjuonlly parts al^() 
ot llio scidpluro il^eir, o-spociallk' ot rdievi, woie oolouiod, 
to j^ive further effoot to the design. There oaii ho no doubt 
that the peculiar oireumj>taiH;es of the climate must matc- 
nally iilfect the appeariinee of tliiskind of decor.ition. What 
in the dull atmosphere of iiorlhern coiiniiies would, at the 
host of times, appear either dingy or tawdry, might easily ho 
imagined to have a very different offeel when seen eleaily 
denned and lelieiod against a cloudless blue sky, and by the 
bright glare of a southern sun. The comhiualion. uudei micIi 
favoiirablocircumslances.tif white marble, of which the tem- 
ples wore usually constructed, with simple though brilliant 
roloLiis to indicate the moiddings or smaller memhci^of the 
andiitecture and sculptnio, sparkling with goUl oruamenl*:, 
certainly offers to the fam-y a spectacle of sunui'.j.ing spleii- 
<hmr. It is not (|uite so easy to reconcile with our notions of 
propriety or good#t;K-%te the mixture of inaterials for seulp- 
nire wtihtn buildings, where space, and somelimos light, 
if the leuipUi were not open in the roof, would he wanting 
to dissipate the heaviness of effect which it is conceived 
such Works would have. The introduciion of foreign sub- 
stances, either metal, precious stones, paste or glass, lor eyes 
in statues and busts (of which examples occur in works even 
of the be-.! period of art), is a spenes of barbarism tliat is cpiite 
imacc.ountuble, and which the most zealous admiration of the 
genius of the Greeks cannot (pialify or excuse. Such in- 
stances may however he considered exceptions to the rule of 
pure taste and simple feeling which i^cxhibilcd m tlie gieater 
number of works by the s<*ulplors of Greece; and modern 
experience will probably afford the best solution of what 
would otherwise seem an anomaly, by suggesting that the 
artists, even of those Imies, were occasioiiuily dictated to, 
and tjioir own better taste ovei ruled by the eaprice of their 
employers. It seems diHicult to account otherwise for tlie 
stiaiige circumstance of the lips as well as the eves being 
inlaid. There is more than one example of this ainoiig the 
line bronzes preserved at Naples. 

Inscriptions were sometimes inserted into bronze statues; 
the letters being of a different metal from tJie figure. Cicero 
{Tu yen,. Glut, iv.) speaks of an Apollo msenbed with the 
name of Mvron. In the collection at Paris is a statue yf a 
youth m bronze, on the left foot of which are the remains of 
two Greek words, AOAN.MA . AEK.ATAN, in silver Idlers. 

There was a very peculiar combination, i at her referred to 
than described by aiitient authors, by which shades or tints 
of colour were proiluced. Plutarch (St/nif)., lib. v.) says 
that the sculptor Silaniou made a statue of Jocasia, the wife 
of Laiiis, king of Thebes, m wliich she was represented d) mg. 
To increase the intensity of the expression of the countenance, 
the artNt, by an ingenious mixliire of the inetaks of which 
the statue was composed, had produrcila pallid appearance. 
This, ho sav s, was effected by the aildition of silver. Calhs- 
tralus admires a bronze statue of Cupid by Praxiteles, for its 
elegii'it position, for the arraiigeinenf. of the Iiuir, its smile, 
the tile in its eyes, and, he adds?, tiicre was in its couiUe- 
natice a vivid blush. He observes tlie .>ame thing, ahd with 
eiiual admiration .and astonishment, of a statue by Lysippus. 
After de'crihmg the work generally, he says, tlie cheeks were 
coloured like the rose, and those who saw' it weie .struck with 
su I prise at seeing the bronze imitate the appearance of nature. 
The same remarkable effect is noticed m a bronze statue of 
Bacchus of Praxiteles. To tliese may be added a statue 
of Atliarnus at Delphi, mentioned by PJiny. He was 
reproMMited sitting after the murder of his sou Learebus, 
wiioiii lie had precipitated from a ruck. Thi.s work, he 
says, was not entirely of iron ; for the artist Aristonidas, 
Wishing to exjircss the effect of confusion and icmorse 
in the countenance of the king, used a mixture of iron 
and bronze, which should imilate in some measure the 
blush of shame. (PI in.. Hist. Nut., xxxiv. 14.) Other no- 
tices might be quoted of this practice of the aiitieiits. The 
writers who refer to these effects describe them as the result 
of study and intention on the part, of the artists, and do noi 
allow us to suppose that the mere accident of oxidation and 
decomposition produced them. The art seuni^ to be quite 
distinct from that called toreutic; Ihe latter being the union 
of distinct matei ials, easily removoable, while the former is de- 
scribed as effecting aii amalganiatiun vvliicli produced siiudes 
nr lints. Tiio few writers who speak of it are ceriainly 
gcnoial in their observations, and give no technical details of 
the manner of effecting these coiiibuialions ; but this hardly 


justifies the entire 1^10^11011 of llieir testimony as to whai 
they saw. ft is most, probable that they coloured I he statues 
after they were cast, as Phiiy says was done m Kgypt (xwiii. 
9). I'lio dillcrent comparluienls and objects in theshicid of 
Achilles {Iliad, xviii.) are desciibod as exliihiling different 
colours. This liowcver, wheilicr the pa^s.lge be Homeiic 
and genuine, or interpolated at a later though anlieiii 
period, may have been a specimen of lorrutic art. That the 
antient sculptors increased, or imagined they iiicreaMjd, the 
ofic(?t of their prodnctioii.s in marble by adding eolour, not 
only tradition but existing moiuiiiieiits testify, ll 1^ tlioie- 
fore not only possible but liighly probable that tlu y h.nl 
some proeoss with whicli we are uiiac(|iiaint(;d, by which 
they were able to produce some similar effects in tbcii metal 
works. 

Writers on art have usually been desirous to siiow- tlial it 
had its origin in and was derived fioin some one parlicnlar 
nation ; that its principles wore by degrees aeqmred by tlu' 
various peoples with whom that nation had eommuiiic.itioii. 
and its practice carried into distant countries by the aci-i- 
dentul intercourse of eommeire, war, and coloiiizaiiun. 
There is 110 reason for believing tlii.s to be ilie case. Tlicro 
can by no doubt that the intercourse of nations malciially 
affected the style and manner of already existing ml ; ov 
tliatwiierc it was not known, its practice mav have ]a.en 
thus laughl; but experience has proved, by the diseoveiy of 
examples of imitative art in remote ci>untrieN tliat c.innoi 
by any apparent possibility have had any conimnnicuiioij. 
that siudi inUrcourse is not absolutely ncce-sary for i!s i x- 
istence; its invention having been an unaided ellbil of 01 1- 
gmal feeling, and the exeicise of llio natuial faculty of imi- 
tation. 

Sculpture, as it was practi.sed by the most antitmt mil join, 
must be viewed 111 a very diffeient light fiotii that in vvhn h 
we consider its emplov ment ui more modem tiinch. With .1 
comparatively uncivih/cd and milettcrcd people scnlpinie 
and typical art were the only incan.s of lepiesenimg .«s, 
and it iiad its oiigin almost ni the wants of man. Wnii 
later nations (even of a remote antiqnitv) ait hecame m a 
degree a refinement; and then the vanous change’^ ai.n 
iinpvoveiueiits were adopted that now occasion the ddlicnily 
III distinguishing between original and cngiaftcd siv le.s. 

The few notices tlial are scatteicd over thevvniing.iof the 
antionls are quite inconclusive as to a common ongm ^,1 .ni ; 
although certain received opinions upon the subject arc ... • .i- 
siorially met with. The vciy late dale of the oidi*''f of tlu so 
writers, compared with the uudoubitMl antiquity of the arks of 
design, accounts siifticieiilly for the diHicullies they lahoiircd 
under in collecting any Iriistworlhy evidence on Mich point*, 
and for the fables, exaggerations, and contradiclioic, lluii 
abound in tboir statements. The adventures .nidwoiks 
allribuled to Diedalus, for instance, are a lUMof of the limiii'il 
knowledge that existed of the first arlist who.-,e name uccni:-. 
in the uniiuls of Greek sculpluie. The inventions and im- 
proveiucnfs iii vanou.s useful arts due to a herios of ai 
and for which a single life would he msutncienl, a»c ncvci- 
tlicles.sull ascribed to this one individual, vvlio, alter all. 1<<>io 
a name that in all probability was merely a general aj jjeila- 
tion given iu early times lu any skilful vvorkiiiau or arlifn ur. 
In the same manner we find the iiUroducUoii into Italy id 
the plastic art (simple modellmg) attributed by Phiiy to ii 
refugee from Coriulh at so late a dale as about 000 n.c. 
Tile ariival in Etruria of Deinaraliis may have introdiucd 
changes or improvements iu the fabric and di'coratiou ot 
va^cs. The names of the artists who arc said to have in coni- 
pained him, Eucheir and Eugranimus, .sound like epiilu i.i 
indicative of skill, rather than simple name*^ of jumvous. 
Some writers speak of images having fallen funii heaven. 
'J’hese several instances arc refi'rred to in. order to .vhovv 
that even where tradition had supplied scattered and 
undefined notices of winks of art of a remote dale, they luul 
become so subject to change and misrcpreseiitaliou as suc- 
ceeding generations received and iu their turn again re- 
corded them, that U would be. vain to place any dejiemlern’e 
upon them for a history of the origin of art. The. inquiiy 
into the precise time, the country, tlie circumstances when 
Ifie fir^t efforts in sculpture wore made, must thmefore bo 
allcuded with almost iu.suporable difficulties. Not .so the * 
oslablishmeut, at a later period, of epochs marked by chaiige.s 
in style, and what artists call treatment. ^ 

TiiQ <le.sire to perpetuate (ho memory of exfraordinui y 
events, of remarkable persons, or of their actions ; to honoui 
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heroes and honefactors even durin" Ihcir lives, and to hand that remain, many of wliioh have been oxcputed at 

down ^o liituri; tla? fame of their i‘\i)Ioits, has been distant periods, there is the same pievailin^ rl\i\iac(ci* of 

universal, and has rendered the arts by wliich such an end form, e.\pression, and attributes ; vvhiluoui of ihe immediate 
<*i)idd h(* attained idijecls of universal inlertrst. The first pale of their ni} tliolnt^ical or saered s)s 1 imu they appear to 
\;orks applied to this purpose were no doubt marked by the have been less restueicd; and some of the .x ulpiuies at 
j^reali'st simplieiiy . The oldest and most autheulio hisloiies Ellora and Elephania exhibit u leelmg for eompusiuoii, 
speak of inonunienfs erected to mark the scene of any rii- and a power of expressing character, which make u sur- 
niaikable incident: and although, at the early periods re- prising that their sculptuie never attained higher excellence, 
leircil to, these momirneiits were only composed of rude The caves that contain the most inlerestTiig of these rcmaius 
blocks, or mere heaps of stones, still to such a simple com- are of great extent. They are divided into compart mciiK, 
mencement may doubtless, in a great measure, be tiaccd the or aisles, by ranges of massive columns, closely lesemhlmg 
origin of sculpture. Jacob set up a heap of stones at Hetliel the heavy proportions found in Egyptian buildings. They 
to mark tlie spot whore lie bad liad hi.s dream or vi.sion. are decorated with sculpture relating to various personages 
(^tc//., xxviii IS.) A similar simple mernoiial of a pillar of their mythology or to religious mysteries. Tliex* are 
niid a lieap of stones coinmiMnoraled the covenant entered for liie most part qf 'a proscrihed form and character: but 
into between Jacob and Lahan. xxxi. 44 ) A similar among the deviations from slrielly sacred subjeetf* me some 

nii'iiument was lunlt over ibe grave of Rachel, ((jcw., xxxv. of considerable interest owing to the greater knowledge of 
‘in.) Joshua also set u]) a great stone under an oak, ‘ to be ait displayed in them. 

a witness.’ (Jos/i., xxiv. 'i7.) As late as the time of Pau- In tuuimg to the inspired writings, wo find allusion made 
sanias, about \ n. 170, <*ertaiii of the Giecian divinities wore to imitative art in the eailiest period of history. J’he Is- 
wor^liipped iiiulcr the tbim of rude blocks or riiore columns, raelites, after tliO Exodus, are warned againsi the super- 
or stones set upright (P!uis,vii. ‘2*2); and even in the pie- sliiions and corriiplioM.s that had by degrees crept iii and 
sent ilay the custom exists in some countries of setting up a deformed their piiiuitive simple forms of worship, c.iid are 
heap of stones to mark tlie spot where any extraordinary e.xhorled to return to a pure devotion, as for instauee in ihe 
accident, such for example as a death from violence, has book of Josihua (xxiv. 2, 14, 1 j. 2.'i). 

occurred. These are fiefiuent in Italy, wliere the passer-by Kacliel, when she left her father’s house with Jacob and 
iiMUilh adds another stone to the heap, at llie same time Leah, cun led away * the imuges,’ and i..ab.in pin sued them 
M;pcii(ing a prayer for the rLp(‘se of the soul of the de- in order to rei-over objects upon which be '-eeiiis to have 
ceased. set a high value. Tins, we believe, i.s the earliest notice in 

It lias been said that the bistory of sculpture is almost the the holy writings of the existence of such tilings, and even 
lii'-loiy of itlolaliy. Religious feeling doubtless bad its lieic w'e have no pailicubus by winch any idea can be 
‘•hare n lorw.n dmg tbo progress of the arts : for man even formed of what they were like or of what matenjils ilif) were 
in lui ludcvr Mate, always has a belief that good and evil made. 'J'hal ibey were small i.s c\ ideiil from ibo cneum- 
I nninale iVom vomo siijicnor powei ; and, unable to compre- slaiU’e of Rachel being able to cany them away 111101)."^ ved. 
hciid a divine essence or spirit, has by degrees been led to as well as from the lacnlity with which they were concealed 
Oder ln>. addresses to some visible object- us its vepreson- when Laban ‘ seaiebed all the lent, and found them not.' 
taiive. Ibit it seems probable that the first images or No romains of Hebrew sculptmc are known ; but a^ cm ly 
slalm-s were of men rather than of gods; and thus that as the tune of IMoses they had attained to a eouMdeiablo 
human ululs preceded tho-c of divinities. This supposition pioficiency in some of the most dillicult processes ol ml. The 
!•> sticMgthencd by the f.\<*,t tliat the heavenly bodies were I selling up of the molten calf, and the making of the hra/eti 
1 lie cailic-.! objects of Worship among ihc heathen nations; | scrpoiil, are evidence of thii>. 'i'lie earliest lecoidcd names 
and the symbols that were afierwaids dedicated to them j of^eulptors are m tho Old Testament; Ibi/aleel the son of 
were most’ likely nu'icly pillars of a coiueal or pyramidal ] Uri, of the tube of Judah, and Aholiab the sun of Ahisa- 
fum, aiidnol mulatMiis of the human figure; and when ! mach, of the tribe of Dan. xxvi.) They were the 

siu li w'oiks arc ndernsl to and called ‘ graven images’ by | aiiisls appointed to make the ornuinenls of the Tabernacle, 
Mose'., it ha'* iiigeinously hoeii supposed to be in allusion to ! and then* dale is therefore about fiUeen hundred yeais before 
tile --igns Ol hieroglyphics insenbed or cut on them. The the (Jliristiaii an'u. 

s'Mi ,wis woislnpped ai Emesa under the form of a black Tho most caieful c‘.\aniir.alion of tho site and ruins of 
cornea^ stoju* Wiih niarkH to repre.-ent the sun. (Ilerodiuii, anlieiit Babylon bids to discover any remains which illiisirate 
V. li ; (iihl)on, vol, i., c. vi.) the slate of the aits in that cdebiated city. The Bddo and 

'JVadilional accouiil.s of wonderful feats in arms, the real Jlerodoliu are tlie only milunit recoids that can safely he 
or fabled history of a conqueror, or a lawgiver, or the trusted to on this .snbjeeT, and these siipj)ly only seanly m- 
tbinuh r of a nation, led III all probability to theVir.st attempts formation upon such minute points as are necessary to 
at making a portrait figure or image, wliieh a rude and iin- make us acfjuamted with the eaily practice and snbsefjuent 
informed people, always attracted by the marvellous, asso- progie^s of design. Of other anlient wi iters ui-on Babylon, 
eialing w lib It aeiions of snpernaliirul prowess, would soon I )iodoru.s Siculus is the most valuable for detail ; but he is 
learn to eonteiiijdate with l'celing.s both of admiration and of not entitled Iv) oijual credit with lleiodoius, for never bavin.; 
awe. visited Babylon in person, he follows, ui this part of his his- 

Extraordiivary respect w'ould lead to the payment of ex- tory, tho account of Clesias[CTLSiAs], who docs not appear to 
traordinary honours; and tho elevation of heioes into divi- have been a critical writer. Herodotus visited Babylon 
Tillies would he attended with little diHicuUy when time had while it was in a state lolerahle preservation, lie speaks 
obscured the real existence of tho personages and weakened (i. 7‘J, &c.) of the ‘hundred gales in the W'nll.s, all of 
llie remembrance of their actions. The iiuagiiuUion would bronze,’ and of the temple of ‘Jupiter Bolus, which has 
easily tie worked upon while the eye contemplated these brazen gates.’ In de.scrihing this Babylonian temple, he 
first rude attempts at form; and thus men would be ele- say.s, * there is a large golden slulue of the god seated, and 
vated into gods. by it a golden Table, and tho step of the chair and the chan* 

The oldest idols of Egypt, no less than the monstrous ai oof gold.* He alludes also to another statue of solid gold, 
linages of the Buddhists and Chinese, weie probably, in the twelve cubits higb, which ho says be did not >eo, but he ic- 
Miitural progrc.ss df super.Mition, the fruit.s of a similar peat. s wdiat was told him by tlie Chaldiv-ins. Darius, the son of 
origin, Tho genoial forms once admitted and consecrated, Hysluspes,haddesign 3 Upouihis?talue,but liedid imt mmiiovo 
as symbolical of divine allribuies, were afterwards, in some il. Hus son Xer.xes seized it, and slew the prle^l w’hi»aiti‘mpied 
instances, preserved from innovation by the influence of the to resist its removal. Diodorus (li. 9, &;c.) describes the 
hierarchical institutions: and thus was a barrier raised riches which adorned the piilaces and gardens olSeiuirauiis, 
which for along period was fatal to the progress of imitative consisting of statues of Belu&, Niiius, and ot Semiramis 
art. VVo are accustomed to look to the East ns the nursery herself — of sculptures in relief, and painted, i'epvc.-»enliiig 
in which art and science had their origin ; and it is probable various animals — of works in gold, in silver, and in bionze. 
that much in the Egyptian and even in the Grecian religious many of which were of large diincn>ums. Admitting (heic 
systems was derived from this source. In the vepreseiiln- is much exaggeration in llio account of Clesias, who .mvius 
luma of the deities of the Hindus, the human form is fre- to have attributed all the works ^poken of to the time ol ilio 
quently combnied with the brntc, — the union of intelligence most an lien I Semiramis, ibcre can still bo no doubt lliat the 
and force; and, as we know was the case with tho Egyptians, arts of design had at least boon practised to a givat extent 
the Hindu artists seem to have been subjected to some litoi- during the antient Assyrian raonaicliy . Tei feci ion can 
tations and to a proscribed type. In all statues and rilievi only lie attained by slow degrees, and by successive efforts* 
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aiul such works as arc alluded to by Di(«lorus, though they 
:‘,!o th^tingm^hed by the names of the earlier and greatest 
soveungns, may more probably he attributed to a later date. 
"I’here aie some ruriou.-. and interesting pailu uhirs respect- 
ing the customs of the Ihihylouiaiis, m dressing up and 
parading the images of the gods, at a later period of their 
nistory, m Iho complaint of JJaruch (chap, vi., d, 8): ‘Now 
shall )e see in Kabvlon gods of siher, and of gold, and of 
Wood, borne upon bhouldcis, which cause tho nations to tear;’ 
'they iheniselvcs are gilded, and laid over with gold;’ 
‘cuveicfl with purple raiment,’ ike., Ste. Baruch wrote 
about u.c. fiO". 

Fiom the peculiar po‘oition Indd by tho Phoenicians, and I 
their ehaiacter lor entei prise and ingenuity, il is much to he j 
regi cited that M’e possess no spociniens of iheir design. The 
coins of Carthage, a colony of Phoenicia, are of too late a 
date and i f loo insigiiilieant a character to throw any light 
upon the condiijon of seiilpture among the parent people ; 
aiul we can therefore only estimate their proficiency in all 
ingenious pursuits from the encomiums so generally passed 
upon them by antient writers. While the neighbouring 
people were in a stale of primitive simplicity or of pro- 
found ignoranoe. the Pliicnicians ficom, by a native in- 
dustry and disposition to exertion, to have made themselves 
celebialed for iheir arts and manufactures. Tlieir country 
w.-(s the great mart and maga/ine of the known world. 
Tlic ]»ropliet Ezekiel apostrophises Tyre as a ‘ merchant of 
the people formau) isles.’ — ‘Theshipsof Tarshish,* hesays, 

* did sing of thee in thy market ; and thou wast lopleniNlicd 
and made veny glorious in the midst of the .seas.’ Homer 
{Jliud, xxm. 7Jdi calls t lie in ‘the Sidotiians, the skilful 
workers or arlilicers* (I'ltVirfj; 7ro\<j(!<n'^aXoi), when he 
speaks of them as having made an elaboiately worked siher 
cup. Solomon sent to lliraiii, king of T\re, for workmen 
to buihl and decorate bis magnificenl temple; and the king 
bent him a ‘cunning’ man, skilful to work in gold, silver, 
brass, iron, stone, and limber, (‘i Cht'on, '\\. 13 ; and 1 Ki?i^x, 
vii.) The budding of Solomon s temple took place about 
one thousand jears before the Chrisiiaii acra. 

With the exception of the Hindus, our remarks have 
thus far been contiued to those nations among whom sculp- 
ture is known to have been practised, but of whose art no 
monuments remain. XV e are now about to enter upon a more 
inleie4ing field of inquiry. Sculpture had in its first | 
stage (when, as wc believe, each people who employed it 
originated u for themselves) fulfilled its purpose as a sign or 
a rceiivd. Afterwards it acquired an increased dignity from 
being used to represent objects claiming admiiulion or 
respect ; and it w’as m this .stage probably tliat valuablu ma- 
teiuils were first used for sculpture. The progress was ea.sY to 
employing it lor decoration, and the Babylonians and He- 
brews made great use of it for this purpose. But as yet no 
practical know ledge has been gained with respect lo its pro- 
gress us an art of deMgn ; of the changes from primitive 
ludeiicss lo defined form and character; nor of the innova- 
tions or varieties in feeling or practice occasioned by the in- 
tercourse of hitherto bliange and unknown nations. 

The stylo of sculpture and the condition of the art at 
different periods among tlie Persians, the Egyptian.s, the 
Etrurians, the Greeks, and the Romans, can fortunately bo 
illustrated by reference to existing remains. Each of these 
people had their peculiar manner, whicli has given a charac- 
ter of school to their productions. In all of them the prac- 
tice of art was more or less infiueiiced by the priests, and 
by local and popular religious opinions ; and it will bo inter- 
esting to trace how far these intluences affected tlie progress 
of sculpture, by restraining, as they did in some instances, 
its advancement towards perfection even as an imitative art; 
or in urging it forward, as among the Greeks, till it|ieache(l 
its higlicst excellence, by«the union of subject, form, and 
expression, as a means of gratifying sense, exciting feeling, 
and elevating sentiment. 

Sculpture was practised in Persia with very limited suc- 
cess. Various circumstances conspired to retard its progress. 
The Persians disapproved of statues fur religious purjroses; 
lliat is, as objects to which worship should be offered. Not 
believing, as the Greeks did, that the gods hud the human 
form, they admitted no representation of the deity, and 
allowed fire and water to bo the only symbols or emblems of 
the divine power. It is said that Xerxes destroyed the tem- 
ples of Greece at the instigation of the Magi, who exclaimed 
against the impiety of those who presumed to enclose within 
walls the gods (o whom all things are open and ffee, and { 


I whose appropriate temple is tho whole universe. Wherever 
i they appeared as conquerors, tho cllects of this opinion 
; Were exhibited; and in Egypt, as well as in Greece, tliey 
I gave full indulgence to the icoiKula.^tie fury. It is not easy 
i lo determine the date of such soulptures as ajipear on Per- 
sian buildings. Those which deciwate the .structure? at 
Pcr.scpolis represent religions processions chiclly, and sonic- 
times combats both of men and beasts. In none of them is 
there any approach to a represent atioii of the naked human 
figure. Then* figures, enveloped in long hcovy drapeiics, 
arc deficient in grace, variety of action, and character. At 
a later period of them* history some innovations seem to have 
I been permitted, but these were not of sufiicieni ntniortance 
' lo raise their art to any degree of excellence. The low mea- 
sure of their attainments in this ^e.^peet, and the geueiul 
want of taste in art, are slrikingly exhibited in the gold 
coins calletl Darirs, which display as mmdi poverty of de- 
sign us meanness and clumsiness of execution. It has been 
thought that Persian art received some additions or modifi- 
cations after the return of Cambyscs from Egypt, when he 
probably was accompanied by some of the ariisis of that 
comparatively cultivated nati 9 n. There is however nothing 
in any of the monuments that remain whieli is eMderice 
of this inlluence. In the treatment of the termination of 
the hair in small round shcll-like knobs, and in the paral- 
lelism and uniformity of the long draperies, there is a strong 
reseuiblunec between the styles of the Persian and eaily 
Greek and Etruscan iiionunients. If this is anyfinng moic 
than ageueial characteristic of primitive art, il only proves 
that the Persians were at one period not far inferior to Iheir 
neighbours, hut failed to make tliiit t»rogress in design and 
execution which eventually led lo the jicrfcclion ol ail m 
Greece and Asia Minor. Pleased with display and empty 
parade, the Persians, as a nation, were nc^er eminont for 
high intellectual acquireineiils or refined taste. From 
the.se remarks it appears that the Per?iaus conlnbuted little 
or nothing to the advancemenl of ait; and imUed they 
hardly deserve lo heraentione*! in connection with the gn at 
schools of design. Still, as few colleciions arc without spe- 
cimens of tlieir produciioiis, it might not he right lomnU all 
iilliiNion to them. Their works are curious as example^ of 
art, but the\ cannot justly be cuiisidored as ii link in the 
chain of its history. 

In Egypt, on the other hand, distinct as is the (|uahty of 
its art from that of Greece*, seiilpturo was prar ii^cd on a 
scale and for purposes that give it an irresistible claim to 
our interest. From all we read in anticnt uullmrs, and 
from all that modem reseaich has brought lo light (and wc 
are receiving, almost daily, fresh accchsions to our know ledge), 
tho Egyptians weie learned, iiilelligeiir, mdustrious, and 
wealth). Neighbouring iialions eonsideied Eg\pt as the 
centre and the source of ail knowledge; and ‘ ih.e wisdom 
of the Kg)ptians ’ passed into a provci h. Of the ]iower and 
the ingenuily of the Eg)plians, even lu the most archaic 
times, sorao idea may be formed from the magniiiidc and 
eharaclerof their remaining m'lmimi'nisof archileeturo and 
sculpture., some of which, of a finished style of art, are con- 
sidered to be not only of a much earlier date tlian any know n 
works of other countries, but older than any historical re- 
cord that we possess. The date of the foundation of Thebes, 
the capital of Upper Egypt, and of Memphis, the capital of 
I..owcr Egypt, is undetermined ; hut it rau.st be of a very 
high antiquity. At Karnak (a portion of Thebes lying on 
tbe Arabian side of the Nile) there are remains of sculpture 
which bear the namo (Osirtasen) of a monarch siqiposcd to 
have been contemporary with Joseph; and many of tho 
ruins are attributed by archieologists to a date long ante- 
cedent to that king. These monuments are mentioned 
meredy in proof of the great antiquity^f sculpture among 
the Egyptians, and as affording the opportunity of comparing 
the peculiarities of the style of art at that early time with 
that of works of later date. 

”Vyiuckelraan, Millin, and Fea have thought it possible lo 
distinguish different periods, or epochs, in the history of Egyp- 
tian sculpture; but tiiey have not agreed in their classifi- 
cation. This is not to be wondered at, when the general 
resemblance of stylo that pervades all Egyptian design is 
considered. lu the course of ages, and especially under 
some of the more amUitious and enlightened of their kings, 
a grander style of form and greater variety of composition 
were indulged in. Still, the very slight variations tha^ were 
made (for, considering the space of time over which the 
history of Egypt, as a Nourishing nation, extends, they may 
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truly be callcfl slight) render any attempt at a satisfactory 
classiticaiion.or reduelion of changes tochmindogical periods, 
almost hopeless. In the arrangcnionts of iho aho\e anti- 
({Uurics, miicli more iinporlance is allowed to the influence 
oxoreised on the arts by Cambyses than is reconcilable with 
aulhunty. lie endeavoured to abolish many of the customs 
and even to interfere with the religion of the Egyptians; 
hiU that he occa^^ioned any change in their style of art is 
not hinted at by Herodotus or any other antient w’liier. It 
niusl also be remembered that those innovations v\hich the 
coiniiiols of Cambyses enabled him to introduce were of no 
gieal fluraiiou, for his successor Darius permitted the Egyp- 
ti.in^ to return to their own habits and usages; and it is 
reinarkahlo. and confirmatory of this view that the Egyptians 
wore but httlo affected by the residence of the Persians in 
their country, that Plato (Laivs, n.), speaking of the strong 
attachment whicli the Egyptians had for all their most 
an I lent, customs, observes that, no change had taken place 
forages. Plato li\ed about one hundred and twenty years 
afiei Camhyscrf, so that his testimony on this point is valu- 
able. The only division of epochs of art in Egypt which is 
not o])en to dispute is, first, that of an original and prescived 
standard \^hn•h, willi sliglit vaiialions and modifications, 
existed from Iho earliest date of art in the country down 
to the time of the an i\al of the Macedonian Greeks in Egypt, 
that is, nil about 330 B.c. ThcOreL‘k dominion in Egypt con- 
siitulo.s the second period : and the stylo of art may perhaps 
not iiiapprojiriately be. called Greco-Egyptian, as it certainly 
was inllnenci'd by the taste introduced by that people. The 
luxl and la^t period may ho termed the pseudo-Egyptian, or 
imitative period; and dates from the tliiio of Hadrian, or 
about \D. 130, when the Homans adopted many of the 
Ml pcr.sli lions of the Egyptians, and added some of their di- 
vimtics to Iheir own extensive mythological calendar. This 
lOvc of noveli), or sub-jcrviency to the caprices of their em- 
pen>r, filled the cihesaiid villas of Italy with statues of Isis, 

( )^ins, and otluT iier.sonagcs and objects of Egyptian wor- 
-Inj). No advantage however was gamed by Egyptian art 
111 couvisjuoin'e of the springing up of this fashion in Romo. 
The great, endeavour was rather to give ail design an Egyp- 
tian eluiiacter, than to elevate the character of Egyptian art 
hv l!i(' intioduciiou of a superior taste either inform or 
c'lmpviMtKiii The most ravouiMblo •-pecimeii of llie mixed 
^Ivle H the fiMC siai!ie of the Eg) ptiaii Antinous, us it is 
called, but, founded on caprice and false principles the 
Ruin. in or pscudo-Egyptiaii manner soon fell into disuse, 
and Ini’, in ver been lesumed. It will be remarked that in 
oil I'liangcs of ciri unistanccs to which wo hav e referred, | 
01 . d bv wmch the ])oliiical condition of Egypt was matcri- 
oliv iiifecled, no siiHicienl alleiations occuiTcd to destroy the 
I'eculuir and distnielive character of Kgyiitian art, which 
c M-nis III all its force, vvheiber the works be of the most 
lemote arcluiic pei iod and of the whole range of time to 
Alonaiider tlui Great, of the luue of the Ptolemies, or 
t v ell the still more modern period of Hadrian. 

It is indeed matter of surprise that a nation so celebrated 
;e, the Egypti.m.s for superior intelligence, and of such long 
e\})erieuce in the ])raclico of the arts, should have made so 
hi tie tuegress in them; and the plienonienon would he 
»[Uile iiiexj.licahle if we were not acquainted with the 
iiatiu'o of their institutions, and the (dieck which was thus 
ep])()sed to their advancoinent beyond a certain limit. The 
cum moil speculations that hiivo been offered with the view 
nf acoounling for the acknowledged inferiority of the 
Egvplians to the Greeks are altogether unsatisfactory, even 
if tlie facts upon which they are Kiundod could bo ad- 
mitted. Some have supposed the absence of grace and the 
''tiff uniformity of action m Egyptian design lo bo owing to 
tho want of beauty in tho natives of Egypt. Others have 
Hiiaginod that the artist's want of knowledge of anatomy, 
and there being no public games in which they could study 
the human figure, arc suffieieiit to account for this inferiority ; 
attributing to phjsical causc.s alone that whiidi was effected 
by very different iulluLmccs. The art of sculpture especially 
seems to have been employed exclusively for religious pur- 
posc.s. The priest.s, an hereditary body, systcmaiicaily en- 
forced the preservation of unlieiil usages, and eonfirmed 
their hold upon the respect, obedience, and veneration of 
the people by not suffering any innovation upon old csla- 
bliihcd forms. The whole population was divided into 
ca ics, and a calling or profe.ssion was exorcised from gene- 
lation lo generuUon. Tho sons were all obliged to follow the 
Steps of li father. The order of Iheso custos is variously 
P. C., No. 1310 


stated by different writers. The sacerdotal of course ranked 
first. According to Syiic.sius, the profes-^iou of an artist was 
not exercised by common or illitcuati* persons, lest they 
should attempt anything contrary to the laws and rc^iula- 
tions regarding the figures of the gods; and Plato, in iiis 
second book of Laws, .savs, ‘they never suffered an\ painters 
or statuaries to innovate anything in their art, or to invent 
any new subjects or any new habits. Hence the ait re- 
mains the same; the rules of it the same.* Here then we 
sec the real cau.se of the duration through a senes of }cars 
of one unchanged style of art. The origin of the form pre- 
served through so many ages is declared by its extreme 
simplicity. Tlie earliest attempt at representing the human 
figure would be marked by the absence of action : and this 
is the characteristic of allEgvptian statues. Tlie figure is 
upright, or kneeling, or sitting. Tho legs are close logotlier, 
and the arms are attached to the body. This then became 
tho eMablishcd type; and though some slight movement 
was occasionally allowed, as in advancing one fool before 
the other, it hardly can he said to relieve tho .so improved 
figure from the stiffne.ss of the more piimitivc standard 
That there was a capability in the artists for mccbaniral 
e.xccllence is amply proved by the more elegant forms that 
sometimes are met with cv'en in Egyptian slat hut more 
especially in those works where they coiiM without iinpio- 
prieiy indulge their fanoy. The heads of divine personages 
occasionally beam with majesty and grace; and in the ex- 
amples in the Kntish Museum of Eiryptian monuments, 
whether in the head of the so-called Young Mcmnoii, or in 
the Prudlioo Lions and other represciitaiions of animals, or 
in some of the compositions portraying scones of active 
life, tho student will perceive that some other cause than 
want of feeling or skill must have operated to prevent tlie 
sculptor of Egypt from arriving at the same eminence in 
art that was attained by the artists of Greece. The stiff 
and limited action of Egyptian statues has already been 
noticed. To this mu.st be added, that the figures of men 
arc usually naked, excepting that a sort of apron is folded 
across the loins; while lho.se of vvornon are represented 
dre.sscd in a long and simple garment filfed clo.se lo the 
body. This covering has no folds in ir, and can only be dis- 
tinguished from the figure by a slightly raised border at the 
neck and foot. The form of the breasts is sometimes indi- 
cated on tho drc.ss by their natural \)rojection being cncum- 
scribed by an indented line. One of the most interesting 
specimens of Egyptian sculpture is now in this country. It 
is generally known as tho head of the Young Meiinuin, 
though it has no claim to that title, which was given it from 
a mistake made by Norden, ibo traveller, who visited Egypt 
in 1737. This bu.st is formed of a single block of fine- 
grained granite, containing two strata of colour, one por- 
tion being of a rod, the other of a grey (or blue) ca.,t. 
Though it possesses all the characleristic.s wlnirh so 
[ eminently distingui.sh Egyptian sculpture --the fiat eye- 
brows, projecting eyeball.s, the rounded nose, thick lips, 
and Iho cars placed high up, this heid claims admira- 
tion for beauty of oiulino and the peculiar sweetness of its 
expression. It ollbrs a rcmuikablo exception to the "(meral 
rule of Egyptian design ; and shows, what has bcfoio hecii 
hinted at, that there was the power of representing beauty 
both of form and sentiment, if room had been allowed for its 
exorcise. In working hasso-nlievo (and pictures) the Egyj)- 
tian artists decidedly ventured beyond the limitations lo 
which they seem to have been confined in representing iiiMi- 
lated figurc.s. Almost all the temples and tombs tliat 
have been explored are richly decorated with sculpllll•c^, in 
the peculiar style of rilievo to which allusion has been in nlc 
in the introductory part of this article; and, altln^ugh tliry 
do not materially difler in the general stylo and cliaracu r 
of art, they are sullicienlly varied m the mode of lu al- 
ment lo warrant this distinct notice of them. The mo^t 
striking difference from the insulated figuics conM'^i.s 
ill the supi'iiority as wtdl as extent of design and coni- 
posilion. This is particularly obscrvablo in the 'ri cbau 
rcm'ain.s, to wdiich attention lias been direcicd by \YilkmMJii, 
Rossellini, and others who have illusliatcd the hisl'ny, 
arts, and customs of the antient Egyptians IVillvin- 
SQii, speaking of lAiq'.‘?or and Kainak, ubsovves as to 
the decorations of tho lomplc, ‘ The principal historical 

sculptures are on the exfoiior of the great hall 

Tho upper compartment represents tin; king altacUing 
a fortifiGd town situated on a rock wliicli is •;uiroundcil 
by a wood, and lie-s in the imtuediafc \icinily of tlio 
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In nnotbor oompiirlmcnl tbc kiin; i-' aj^ain j 
llu' luTo, aufl iM ropresonlcd i^Uiyinj;; the <‘liioi'nr llio ciieiiij » 
wiili Ins sword, havinij first woundod liiiii wilh his spear, 
and cnlanj»lod him wilh his bowsUini^. Tiie author obser\os 
hero that ihodrawin'j ol' these lifjuios is romaikahly spiniod. 
Aflor olhor senes or compart monls, in which the Kg>ptiaii 
inonarcdi is seen scutlcnug death among his ont*mu*s is* a 
i cpreseiitation ol’ his ret urn, and the ])resentation, by him, 
of captives and spoils l<» tho deities of Thebes. 

All colossal v\<n'Us in Eg\pl arc of basalt, porpUxry, 
granite, or MUid.-.lone ; though Herodotus (ii. 1*4.1) tells us that 
at S.ii\ and at Thebes there were statues, of large diimaisiiuis. 
of Wood. We are not aware that any large statuoa Inive 
been found made of metal. The l>ritish Museum pos.ses!pi*s 
three bronze figures which inent attention as they exceed 
tho Uhual dimensions of such Eg>))tiaii works; being about 
three feet high, and gilt. The substance or thickness of the 
metal i.-. not great, and the interior is filled up With stucco 
or pJa^ttM-. 'J’he gilding, some of which is well pieservcd, 
both in MU luce and colour, seems to have been applied as 
a w•a^h: the bronze having first been enlnely coNcred with 
a eoal of plaster about as thick as a card. 

The clean execution and exceedingly line surfiico obser- 
vable in the sculptures of Eg>pl has aitr.acied the attention 
of priicljcal judge'* ; and ha-j led to tlie coiuiciion that tlie 
Egyptians must. Iiavei had great knowledge in the arts of 
hunlemng or tenijiering metal, to enable them to execute 
such highly fini>hed work', in the most. ob.sliuate and biiltle 
inaleuaU. It is a remaikable tact that when the colo'^sal 
heail before alluded lo as the Young Momnuu was placed 
in the Ibili'.li Mu-^eiiiii, and it was necessary to cut some 
Jiol;-s in It lor the insertion of iron cramps to unite of 

tlie luMken fiagmeiitj-, the haidne.ss of the granite was so 
great that "ix or eight hlow.s rendered the mason’s tools 
(which weio tempered more highly than usual) total]} ii.se* 
less 

'i’he facilities that aio now afforded the student and 
public for ex.iiuiuujg autlienlic luonumcnrs of Egyptian 
arr, m llie extensive and \a)uuble collection in tlie Hriii'.li 
Museum, render ii nnueceh?ar) to dwell at gi eater length 
up.ui tlie pccnhiuities of that .school of design. That their 
woiks aie wanting in tho giuce, the flow oi lines, and the 
hcaut} united with leposc, that constitute the charm of 
the bc.sl (jr«*eiau sculpture, must at once be admitted; but 
Ilie .simplicity and clearness of intcniion in Iheir more ex* 
tensive composition', and the sublnuo grandeur, rejiose, 
and digni'y oftlieir colossal statues, so appropnalo to their 
in>stic and lehgioiis purposCsS, will alwav.s ensuiv tlieir being 
considered ainong.sl the nio.‘*t intere.stiiig nioiiumuiits of past 
ages. 

Etiusctuf Sculpture. — ^'i’hc lillru.scan is tlio next seliool 
of sculpture that claims attention. The Iiisloiy of this n'd- 
tiuii js iinolvi’d in great obscurity. Tlio ap])cllations of 
'l'n*can ,ind Klin.scaii were fiiieign to them, and Etruria 
was a Homan teiin. The more antient natiie b> which they 
weie called was {'V<i{T}jvai). Their later \iistory is 

eliK'lly known lioin their connection with other nations; 
for, as ihey cither iicM-r cultivated a literature, or their 
w riiings hii\e ])eiished. there arc no direct means of attain- 
ing inloi Illation re'peeting iliem ; tho few nisei ipl ions that are 
found on thcir inuiuimenls being even less intelligible than 
aro IU.W the lueiogl} [)hics of Eg}pt, The discoveries that 
ha\e been made, e.'Hpecially of late years, in the old towns 
of Eiruna, not only of arclnteelnral remuims, but »;f tombs 
and M'pulchral chambers, contaimiig vases, arms, armour, 
ornament.', and paintings, have partially rewarded the 
diligence and kept alive tlio zeal of scholars; but though 
the>e ineinonals are of the highest interest us evidence 
of the ingenuity amt the wealili of the former inhabitants 
of the <*ounlry, it mu't be admiiicd that they have thrown 
hut little light on iho mam gue.stiori of the origin of this 
remarkable people. Even in antient limes it was disputed 
v.’lielhcr the Etrurians were Pelasgians from Greece, Ly- 
dians from A.'ia, or indigenous m Italy; and modern anti- 
quaries have added lo these speculations iheir conjectures 
as a Plurnician, an Eg}ptian, and a Geltic origin. It 
will he sutiicicnt lo mention the names of Micali, Lanzi, 
Inghirani!, Niebuhr, and Miillcr, among the modern wri- 
iei^> on llic histoiv of tlie Etruriaii.s. An examination 
of their sculpt me, as founded on the iiiimeroiis existing 
ui iuumt'iUs, almost seems to connect them, in a greater or 
la.^s degree, with the Greeks. Whether tlie Elrifrians at 


I any time possessed a mythology and stylo of de.sign on wliicli 
I Greek ‘myths’ and fornus woie subsequently engrafted, 

‘ or wliether each nation retained principles originally 
common lo both, is not important in this part of our iii- 
quiiy. Tho supporters of the more vemolo antiquity and su- 
perior inlelligem'e of tho Etrurians have suppo.sod it possible 
that this people, instead of being taught by them, were at 
one time the instructors of the Greeks, amongst whom, m 
con.'equeiice of Iheir wars, internal divisions, and other dis- 
turbing causes, the aits were neglected, and probably suf- 
fered to fall to decay, while Ktruna had enjoyed a slate of 
compaiutive repose, ^vourable to the advancement of llie 
arts. Among the great dilliculties with which this part of 
the subject is embarrassed, is that of establishing with 
any certainty the dales of tho setlleineiit of (irceks in 
Etruria. It certainly is remarkable that the cineraiy urns 
found in sepulchral chambers often have represeiued on 
them subjects whose ineuniiig i.s unknown, and winch seem 
to have no aliinit} at least with the pofd Homeric Greek 
im tliology ; ami so far the practice of art and a class of 
symbols seem to have exiblen in Etruria, either essentially 
it.s own. or, if ever shured with other.s, so aiilieiit that all re- 
cord of it vva.s lost, excepting as it appears on these older 
Etruscan monuments. 

The history of the known Etruscun school of sculpture is 
therefoio necessarily founded on thechaiaclcr of the ma- 
jority of existing specimens; and in tho'e the recurrence 
siitiilar subjects and personage-s resemblance of co'iunie, 
and the common foini of many of the lelleis of the Elriis- 
can and Greek alphabets, dislinclly esiahhs* the fact of some, 
coimnunication between the two ualioii.s. Eauzi (/VoZ/^/e 
si/l/a Scti/lura dcfiit Auiichi) dmdes the ait of Etuma into 
epochs or perio<ls, and coiisideis the s-CMUid lo ho that 
which was lulluenced by cohniies Iroin Gieece : anil it is 
this indueiico vihich is so observable r. tho inoiiuiiienls 
referred to. 

In observing livAvevcr that all or neailv all the spefimeu . 
of Kiiuiiaii art that haveieaehcd our times indicaie .i eoii 
neetion or inleicoiirse at some peruxl hi'lwecn that couniiy 
ami the Circeks, il may be well to lepeat ,i reiiunk ih.il h.is 
incidentally been imidi' in a former paii of ilii' lii.'loi\, — to 
cannon ihe-siiident from too hiisidv ailnbiitmg todilhaeiu 
nations a comnmn origin of design, from tlu' im le Miinlant v 
of certain furuis and coi responding pallleulal^ ol exeeuliuh 
which may pel ehance he reeogmsefl or th.'eoveieil m llieir 
primitive atiempis at art. It must alvva>s he borne in 
mmd that Um appearance is often nothing more than the 
general eharaclenstic of all art in its infanc) ; the .same. oi 
nearly so, in Greece, in India, in Etruna.'as m all oihei 
countries. These mechanical resemblances leach liltle oi 
nothing. The learned Lanzi has veiv justly taken the saim 
view of the subject ni his ohser vat ions on similai ily nf slv Ic . 
and, in combating the conjecture that Eiiusean art. had 
been derived from Egypt, iiiiollier ili'tmgmshed 1ml um 
hislonaii of sculplnre, the Count Cicogiiaia, savs. ‘ The 
supposition that the Etrurians derived tlu*ir arts and their 
design from Egypt is unfiuinded, since, as Lanzi inlnmiles, 
the liardne.ss or slifriic.-5s and btraighliics** of the forms 
need not to euiiie lo us from the Nile: in the first attempts 
atari among all nations \vc seethe same character ; that 
style or manner lieing (or showing) not so inm h art as tlie 
ahseiiee or want of it.* {Sforta deUu Scu/hira, vol. i.) 
Lanza aNo observes, in speaking of the scnlpinre of this 
school iiui/u Sculiura dcs^fi A/ihchn, that a di.s- 

tinctioa must bo made between works iii llie Eirusean style 
and works simply executed by Etrurian artists. Yhe 
* Etruscan style* was a peculiar luaiiiiei of treating art. It 
vva.s designated by llie Latins ‘ Tuscanious;* and all works 
executed in this manner were termed * opera* or ‘ .signa 
Tuscanica.* That this distinctive character of .school existed, 
and was recognised a.sa peculiar feature in art, is coufirmeil 
by a passage in Quintilian, in which that writer is pailicu 
larizing the style of some of the great sculptors of Greece, 
and .shovying the changes or progress that dislinguished the 
earlier fiom the later masters. He says, * Callori ami 
Egesias made their statues hard* (a technical term ine!unm» 
still* and .severo), * and nearly approximating to the Tuscan 
figures. Calarnis made his works less rigid.’ (Qinutil., 
Ora/., lib. xii., 10.) The peculiar cliaractorihtics of tlie Etrus- 
can style. — iheW^z/a Tuscanica ^ — are an afieci at ion or exag- 
geration in the genoral actioms and attitudes, atid meagre- 
nc.ss of treatment in the details. In tho heads, whelher of 
male or fomulo figures, the hair is usually stringy ; or 
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plaitnd, ami fivllinp; in long tails or lengths. Tho hands aro 
in llio least natural position for iho purpose on which 
they are employed, and tlic ends of the lingers arc often 
turned np in the most unnatural and ihereloro ungraeeful 
maimer. The draperies are oast without any regard to 
lna^^es or agreeahle forms, and always appear as if they had 
been put on wet and starched, and had stiflened in drying; 
the edges are very much shown, and in the falling or per- 
pendienlar viewaappoar in regular and corresponding zigzag 
iiiies. Many points of resemblance to the above works of 
the Tuscanica will be found in early Greek art, 

o'^pccially that of tho yEginetan school. Willi these how- 
ever this indication of primitive st>le passed away as the 
knowledge of art advanced, uliile the Etruscan manner 
was retained, mid even iniilaied in many works of a much 
laier period than the original Tuscan, and by arti'.ts belong* 
mg to schools of a more perfected taste. As a general 
remark, it may be observed that product ions in tho Ktrus- 
«-an st)ie aie >ery deticieiU in beauty. They neither exhibit 
the repose and simplicity wliicli, notwithstanding its other 
defK'UMieies, give dignity to Kgypliaii, nor the fine forms and 
sLiilmioiit wliieh ennoble Greei.iri sculptuio; and \vhalc\er 
mierest lliev excite is derised rallier from tbo value that 
all aches to lliem in an arehneological point of view, than 
iioin any moiit that they ])o:>.'ess as \vt>rks of art 

It lias been obsm’vcd that some Etruscan works .are found 
to difibr from ihese in the sl)le nf ilndr execution. This is 
]'arl leiihii ly ol^^el■valde in the reeuinbcnt figures that ha\o 
lieni fh'*co\ered m tlie Volterraii and otlier Etruscan tombs 
uid li\]iog;ea. Some of these arc small, hut many are of 
l.irge si/o. ainl usually decoralo the lid of the coffin, or sar- 
c'»pii:igu'<, III wliieh the ;i*,hes ami soniolimes the body of 
ilm di-era-si'd wt'ie deposite<l ; closely rc'-embling in this | 
Ji^i'eri the 4 \leo! uioimmciital sculpture in Europe in the 
lificeijih ami sixti'eiiili contiincs. In these figui os there is 
a loli’lv diUbieiit iduiractcr, both in form and expression, 
fioiii ihe inn F.tni'-can luonumeiits. The heads fre([uently 
p(is-,e>>' great laxuily : there is often a strong character of 
iMturo i:i tliL’in, ami if seems probahle that they wore m- 
ti'udod to 1)0 ptirliaits of lliose whose tombs lliey surmounf. 
Mii)\ of them sliou iiiaiks <if liaxiiig been painted. The 
aji' cl tlii’su works is umletermmed. From tile locality in 
winch the) lia\e been found, and from tho inscriptions 
which they bear, lliey would seem to belong to remote Tunes 
of Eliu^can doiiiimon. In other respects, as in the general 
litavnicss of I he forms and clumsiness of drapery, they call 
I' m.M.i iln* sl)lo of art of ;i low Roninu period; to which 
iiuie, imloed, some aiitmiianos ha>e at once assigned them. 
'I'lie fluesiioii is not unalieuded with dilliculiy. There is every 
rea>ou to helie\e that the aulioiit tombs of Etruria had been 
iiivadiMl, ami in many instances opened and plundered, long 
heloro ihi'v weie rediseoxered bv our modern archajologisls 
aml^^olh'iMors. Jl is also probable that niaiiy of tbciii have 
larii Used ii.s depositories of the dead by a people much more 
model n than llu-ir tn iginal coiisti uctois. Objects have been 
found HI ibem of various ages, from which it would appear 
eiiher that many of the tombs and sarcophagi are really of 
a later date than usually has been supposed, or that the 
ant lent burying-places have beijn u&ed for the dead of a 
moie inoileni race. 

It IS worthy of remark, as it may account in a great mea- 
Mive for the distinctive (juality of Etruscan art, that Etruria, 
like Egypt, was ruled by a powerful hierarchy. Their 
rliiefs, Lut'umo/ies, were priests as well as temporal rulers, 
ami they may, like llieir Egyptian breihren, have exercised 
some iiitluencu in diiecting art, and m preserving from in- 
m»\atioii the forms onco consecrated by religion. It is at 
ilie same time probable that this inlluenco was not so 
restrictive in Etruria as it was in Egypt; for the varieties 
that aro found in works of art prove that the artists here 
took greater liberty than was permitted to those of Egypt. 
This appears to he the most reasonable way of accounting 
for tho continuance of a distinctive stylo and limited pro- 
gress of design among a people who wore eminently clever 
(r/)iXorc^va:i) and ingenious. Considered in this point of 
view', Etruscan scailplure holds a position of great interest 
in the history of art. It is impossible not to reeognise in it 
the connecting link between two systcTns, naintdy, the 
piactice of art for hieratic or purely sacred purposes, and 
that more liberal and general development of it which, 
under the later and more refined Greeks, was directed to 
the illustration of the most poetical and sublime collections 
through the medium of the most beautiful forms. Of the 


great exfont of their practice in aeulpturc a sufficient proof 
IS affordcil by the fact inenti(.iie<l by biMonaiis Unit ulien 
nftcr having simlained long and c*\pcii-ive wins lljJ 

Romans, the Ktiurians were finally -iubtlucfl \,\ riu iii :iud 
became a Roman province (about 2^0 nc.), two ihousnurl 
Staines were taken by the victors from VoKiuu almio 
(Plm., /y;.v/. AW., xxxiv. 7.) 

The Etrurians were famed for their skill in makiuLMascs, 
and ditfei'eiit towns became celebrated for peculi.n iiu-s, of 
nianufucture. (Plin., Htst. An/., xxxv. 1.5.) Tbuc ly, 
however reason for believing tl.e gi cater number of puinled 
litrra coita vases, usually called Etruscaii, fiom being fust 
discovered in Elruna, to be Cheek. Tlieir sid>)ccis, then- 
style of painting ami design, evulenri) ironiiccl, ilieni wnh 
that people; and il has been observed, that ibougb Ike 
Etrurians inscribed cveiy oiber wrirk of art wnh ti.en owu 
characters, there is .‘•cartel) an instance of a painted vase 
with any other than a Gn‘ek in-criplion. The Aiezzo (Ar- 
retium) va'ses aro of a fine clay of a red colour, but tlio 
figures aie in relief: many el iheso aieofa comparaii^cly 
late period, . I lid bear Laiin inscnpiiuiia. (luglmau,i.) Ihe 
arri\al in Etruria of l^eniaialiis wnh anist^ from ( f.nuth 
has been assigned as llio date of the iniroducuon ol the .ut 
of making vase;., and of other procevsc-> iii ilu- pUi^iic art. 
It IS, however, more probable that ilu \ onI\ eficciefl some 
changes in the style of design tliat aluMidy prev.uled: lor 
inodurn discoveries seem to cslabll^h ihe f XisU'uve lu Elruna 
Ufa niaiiutactiire of cinerary urns ;iud vuses lf>iig an enor 
to the appearance of the refogoes from Coriuili. (L.m/i, 
/./*.; Wmckelman, Sloria Mki Sn/Utira; Mis. U. Gray, 
Tomh^ qf litniria,) 

The Gallery of Aiiliqnilies at Florence contains suiro ev - 
troinclv cnnons specimens of FiniM-an sculpt lue, C')M-cially 
in some figures oi large size in In on/e. Some of liM'/e 
have inscriptions on lliem. Ti e brmi/o she-w..lf, p»( Hr\ed 
in the Cupiiol at Horne, is also a leni.u k.iblc i v.impio of 
autient art in the Eiru.«,(Mii uianiier. The e\ieii«.i\(* dis- 
coveries that have been made in ditrereui pail'* oi i'lKeauy' 
of late year's have likewise added gieaily lo mir knowledge 
of the Etrii-scan art and customs, aurl have ennclierl the luu- 
seunis ol Rome, Naples, Floreiwe, niul even ICiuliuid, wiili 
most mieresliug records of this lemui kabk* ])i‘ople. The 
remains preserved in these ami in \)ri\ati; t'oliecimns are 
well vvoriliy of attention, but a detailed dt‘',eriptiou ol ihcm 
belongs rither lo the general hisluiy of the count ly ami its 
antU|Uities. 

Tlie works in sculpture of the Elrnrlans are (luetlv in 
ierra-cnila, stone, and bnuize ; and the most aiiiiem toiuh', 
have supplied some exquisitely worked ornauienis m gold, 
as well as larger pieces of armour of the same cosily ma- 
terial. 

Grcpk Srtt/f)/im \ — In the preceding p)ges we have Imd 
rather to notice its existence than to trace liie juogu-SN of 
sculpture; for. with voiy limited excej»lioii^, its ]ua<iico 
was miller ciicimi.slauce'J so little fivouralile for its improve- 
ment, that it is scuroelv possililo to comied it, in .mv wav, 
with the refined pursuit which it afterwards bocaim; lu the 
hand.'* of the Greeks. In other coinilries it never advaiiced 
beyond certain limits; mere repicsenlations of ohji'ct*, weio 
produced, seldom elevalul by scniiiiu'ut or feeling; and if, 
sometimes, the rudeness of first attempts at foiui wa-. over- 
come, the art still remained in fetters. In Greece, on the 
other hand, sculpture soon vo.se superior to all tluise jae- 
judices that would have leslrictcil its advancement. With 
this gifted people it became sometliiiig more tlian a merely 
mechanical pursuit. It was here that the concept i )us of 
sublime and glowing fancie.s wore embodied in tin* pioduc- 
tions of what may' truly be termed a race of pocL-ai tisis. 
Writers have endeavoured to account in viirh u^ wavs fin* 
this universally admitted superiority ol the (uei‘ks over 
every other nation among whom the fine arts have been 
practised, and usually have attributed their success to 
such physical causes as a fine climate, or the prevalence 
of beautiful forms, or to tho public exorcises so general 
in that country; or to the kind of government in those 
communities in which the arts weie most succcs.Nfully cul- 
tivated. Valuable a.s some of these conditions must ho 
allowed to he towards the porfcctioii of nir, they nu' hv no 
means sufiicient to account tor an cxccllcin’o wli'cli, even 
amongst the (rreoks, was, bothcxtrcmelv partial with inspect 
lo locality and extent, and limited as to its iluration. Nor 
were those particular slates in which tho arts of design most 
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flourished, peculiarly favoured beyond others in the oau'^es 
supposed to contributo to that excellence. The climate ot 
Attica, it is admitted, was unenual; and thouj^h vegetation 
appeared in the greatest luMiriance in some spots, in others 
the soil was barren and naked. With regard to hcauty, too, 
there is no reason to believe that the people who most ex- 
celled in the fino arts (namely, the Athenians) were dis- 
tinguished beyond all other Grecians for this quality. 
Cicero, indeed, makes a very veinarkablo observation which 
would go far to prove that the contrary was the fact. He 
says, speaking of the crowd of young men whom he saw at 
Athens, how few there were who were really handsome. 
{De Nat. Dear., lib. ii.. c. 79.) And it is curious also that 
of all tjie women whose celebrity for beauty has reached us, 
not one appears to support in this respect the honour of 
Athens. Phryne was a native of Thebes, Glycera oi Ihes- 
pia% Aspasia was born at Miletus, and wlien Zeuxis, the 
painter, desired to procure the most beautiful models for 
Ins Venus, it is said he produced his masterpiece from the 
study of seven virgins of Crotona. It is not intended to 
deny the existence of beautiful forms amongst the Athe- 
nians, hut simply to show that it is not to this exclusive 
possession that their success in the imitative arts can justly 
he attributed. The admiration of beauty amongst the Lace- 
dsemonians is admitted (A£liaii, Var. Uist., xiv. 27 ; and 
Athen., xii. J ‘2) ; but the fine arts were not permitted to be 
practised in Sparta. In other parts of Greece also personal 
beauty conferred a title to distinction ; the pri**8ts of the 
}oung Jupiter at A^gium in Achiea, those of the Ismcnian 
Apollo, and the boys who walked in procession at the festivals 
in honour of Mercury atTanagra, were youths to whom a prize 
of beauty had been awarded (Paus., vii. 24 ; ix. 10. 22) ; but 
no school of art arose out of this which at any period equalled, ^ 
or attempted to equal, that of Athens. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to allude to the question of government. The arts 
tlouri!:.hed where the most diflferent forms existed. Corinth 
liohl a secondary rank among the cities of art, while Athens 
and Sicyon were in the first. Indeed, if wealth, pomp, and 
luxury had been necessary, or alone favounihlc, for the suc- 
cess of art, it would have been exhibited among the splendid 
communities of Asia, and not been left to its comparatively 
tardy development in the small, scattered, and often dis- 
turbed states of Greece, It was not to any of these acci- 
dents, either singly or collectively, that the perfection of 
Greek sculpture was owing. It was the principle upon 
which, among that people, imitative art was founded (and 
upon which it was practised throughout all its stages), that 
led to its excellence. The whole secret of the superiority of 
the best schools of Greece was in their making nature, in her 
most perfect forms, their model, — the only means by which 
perfection in nrt can be attained. As soon as they acted 
upon this knowledge, their oculpture became almost as 
divine as their great exemplar. 

Judging fiom their poetry, and from their art, whether in 
their sculpture or their painting, it would seem that the 
Greeks had au intuitive sympathy with beauty. The 
artists seem to have been careful never to lose sight of 
this principle, by expressing any passion or feeling under 
forms at variance with the simple laws of boaiity. AU 
extremes of expression are studiously avoided, and they 
appear to have chosen only those subjects for representation 
which allowed them to keep within these bounds. Pliny 
iHht, Nut., XXX. .17) mentions an artist who had an oppro- 
brious nickname in consequence of painting low and com- 
mon-place subjects; and the Thebans had a law which suU 
jcctoci artists to a fine if ilieir works were inferior in beauty 
to the objects which they professed to imitate. (A^lian, Far,, 
iv. 4; Junius, De Piet. Vet., ii. 4; Lessing, Laocoon, ii., p. 
12.) This natural sensibility to thecharm of beautiful forms 
was encouraged and assisted by the habits of the people. The 
gymnasia, or schools, in which young men were trained to' 
take part in the public games, wore frequented by all classes. 
Statesmen, philosophers, poets, and artists were in the habit 
of attending them, and were thus accustomed to see the 
human form in all its varieties, whether d raped or naked, 
or ill repose or in action ; and while the sculptor was filling 
his mind with the beauty and capabilities of the human 
figure, the spectator \vas acquiring the knowledge that en- 
abled him to become a compotent judge of imitative art. 
The importance attached to distinction in these games ren- 
dered the education of the yuun^ men a subject of great care. 
Kvvry means were resorted to in Ofder to increase the ele- 
gance, the strength, tho suppleness, and the active pow ers of 


tho body; and tho sculptor especially benefited by having 
constanily boibre him the fine^!.t, forms that exact discipline 
and judic.ous training could produce. 116 was thus taught 
to seek the causes of the superiority of the victor in the race 
or the wrestling nialch ; and by comparing or contias»ling 
the different properties most generally found to exist in the 
conquerors in the various classes, to adopt those qualities 
in whatever characters he might he called upon to repre- 
sent. The deep and .spacious chest and broad shoulders of 
the brawny wrestler gave the type or distinguishing cha- 
racter of Hercules, and the class in which physical strength 
was to be exhibited : the clean legs, small well-knit joints, 
and light proportions of the victor in the foot-race, furnished 
the character of form of Iho messenger of the gods ; while 
the union of strength and agility in the athlete, taught the 
sculptor how to make those combinations which eventually 
resulted in what is termed ideal beauty, — the statues of 
gods, demigods, and heroes. Having this access to iho best 
models, and exercising his art under the eyes of critics who, 
from habit and observation, were as well acquainted as 
himself with his standard, it is not surprising that the sculp- 
tor of Greece acquired a facility and a power of representing 
every class of form unattained by any other people, and 
which have rendered the terms Greek and perfection, with 
reference to art, almost synonymous. The high purpo.scs to 
which sculpture especially was applied, and the general 
interest that was felt in all works that were produced, accounts 
for the success with which the art was practised. The mind 
of ^ the sculptor was enlarged while he reflected on the ap- 
propriation of his work and the great objects of his labours. 
His was not the ambition of present praise or profit. He 
felt, and truly felt, that his art, properly practised and rightly 
understood, was capable of producing great moinl efibets 
upon those who were to contemplate them ; and consequently, 
in tho best period of Greek art, the appeal was always 
made to the higher feelings ratlier than the mere 
senses. The artist did not produce his works to gratify 
a patron, but to improve a jHioplc ; and whether they were 
destined to the temple, the grove, tho portico, or the }>Uire 
in which the public games were celebialed; whether, like 
tho Jupiter of Olympus, they wcic intended to evile re- 
ligious impressions of tho majesty of the gods; or, as in the 
icones (or portrait statues) in Altis, to stimulate tho energy 
of the youths of Greece to gain distinction in the public 
games — the sculptor felt, and he acquired power as he was 
impressed with the ennobling idea, that he was contubuting 
toagreat end. This is the principle of the succe.s.s of Ihu 
arts in Greece; and in the presence or ahsenco of this re- 
cognition of the public utility of ait, may be discovered the 
causes of its comparative success or failure in other nations 
and in later limes. The most extensive private ]jatronage 
will fail to produce great results in this respect. En- 
couragement for public purposes, that is, to incite the public 
feeling to noble thoughts, or to stimulate to exertion h^ne- 
cording great deeds, are the only means by which an elevated 
quality of art can be attained. Anything short of this will 
do, at its utmost, no more than advance mechanical dex- 
terity ; often, as has been seen in modern times, and where 
there has been no want of genius in the artists, at the sacri- 
fice of grandeur of design imd good taste. 

In Greece, as in other countries, the earliest attempts at 
imitative art were extremely rude. Pausanias, who travelled 
ill Greece about a.d. 170, mentions that at Plmrte in Achsca 
thirty quadrangular blocks of stone were worshipped, or at 
least honoured, as the symbols or representations of certain 
divinities. At Thespiso Juno was thus recognised, and 
at Sicyon Diana Patroa was represented by a column, and 
Jupiter Milichius by a pyramid. (Paus., vii.’ 22 ; ii. 9.) Tlio 
antienl statue, if it can be so called, of Venus of Paphos, 
witli others that might be referred to, were mere columns 
or stones sot upright. Tho next step in art was in the 
attempt to characterise these shapeless symbols by giving 
them a human form. The upper part was shaped into the 
likeness of a head, and, by degrees, arms and legs wore 
marked out; but in these early imitations of tho human 
figure the arms were doubtless reprosented closely attached 
to tho sides, and the legs, though to a certain extent defined, 
were still connected or united in a common pillar as in tho 
statues of the Egyptian schooL 

The history of Greek sculpture may be divided, generally, 
into four periods, each of which is illustrated by existing 
works bearing unequivocal marks of tho progressive changes 
which attended the practice of tho art from its rise to^its 
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(leclino. These [greater divisions or periods might perhaps 
easily be suhdividtMl into smaller parts; but, as the present 
uhjoet is to give only a general and comprehensive view of 
the history of Greek sculpture, it seems better to confine 
ourselves to a few great divisions. The student who 
desires a more extensive acquaintance with the subject will 
find ample information in the numerous valuable works 
that have recently appeared, os well as in the opportunities 
that now exist of examining the remains of Greek art of all 
ages which are preserved in the museums of this and other 
countries. The four priiicqial sections into which untient 
(ircok sculpture may be divided arc— the Archaic, or most 
niitieiit period ; the Pliiclian ; the Praxitehan, which in- 
cludos the period of Lysippus; and fourthly, the age of its 
decline. 

J he Hrst period embrace.sall the unewtain age, of which 
little IS known btit what can be gleaned from tlic traditions 
preserved in untient writers. It may be considered to ex- 
tend to the commencement of that great change in the 
stylo of art which had its consummation in the school of 
wliifh Phidias was the head. The Second division includes 
file pcriorl during which sculpture was practised in the 
gland or sublime style, and during which the scholars of 
Phidias executed their works on the principles wlucii lie 
(aught and illustrated. The Third period is characterised 
by a more rich and (lowing style of execution, us well as by 
the choice of sofier and more delicate subjects than had 
usually been selected for representation. In this the bcau< 
tilul was sought after, rather than the sublime. Praxiteldft 
may he considered the first sculptor who introduced this 
more sensual, if il may be .so called, .style of art ; and Lysip- 
pus contriliLUed toadvunee it by tlic peculiar fulness, round- 
iiess, and hannonious genera) cflcct, by which it appears 
that his Works were charactcri.st:d. The Fourth and last 
]>oriod in this (dassifieation is that of the decline of sculp- 
ture; when, although the excellence of preceding schools 
was still admitted and often maintained, not only nondxanre 
was made, hut ai lists were frequently led away by the love 
of novelty ot design, or the desire to discover some new 
road to fame or profit, and neglected (ho means which ages 
ol progressive improvement had shown to be the best and 
salcst rules of practice. When this was the case, grandeur 
ol .style will be found to have given place to littleness,. and 
the beauty and sinipludiy of general form and character 
wcie lo'.t ill iiidividuality and minute detail. 

I hc remains of Greek .sculpture of the Archaic period 
are interesting to the antiquary, but they oftcr very few at- 
traolmiis to the lover of the beautiful. Rigid and stiff in 
action, and rude and inelegant in form, the statues and 
nlievi of the infancy of Greek sculpture have \ery little to 
distinguish them in llieso respects fi*om the earlier attempts 
of other nations. The first step towards a change was in 
the attempt to give action; and this was soon attended by 
fresn peculiarities of shape or figure in the parts. In this 
stage it will be observed that there is great energy or vio- 
lence iii^ the general design, with a lumpy or knotty charac- 
ter of form. The general proportions of the figures are 
thick ill comparison with the length of parts. The breasts 
and shoulders ore wide or broad, while the hips are narrow. 
'J'he thighs and calves of tho legs aro large and heavy for 
the knees and ankles, and tlio feet are long and clumsily 
bhaped. The treatment of the head is peculiar in the 
sculpture of this early period. Tho eye is usually long and 
rarrow ; and is slightly raised at the outer extremity. The 
ni >uth is open, and, owing to a slight curve or elevation at 
the extremities, has the expression of smiling. On tho 
most antient coins the hair is wiry, the lines being parallel 
and clfiso (ogeiher, in the apparent endeavour to give the 
elfect of the wholo by imitating every hair. This was 
more successfully attempted by executing the hair in masses ; 
some very aiitiont work.s exhibit examples of this, whore the 
effoct is partially produced by small knobs or lumps. At a 
more advanced period the hair is executed in a moi'e minute 
and caieful manner, and with a more precise arnn>gement, 
combining as it were the particular character of the earliest 
treatment with the more general effect attempted in tho 
next stage of art. In this the hair is brought in nearly 
straight litu's over the head, but it terminates in small 
round curls which arc arranged with great regularity, and 
sometimes in two or three rows over tho forehead, extend- 
ing on each side to the temples and cars. Specimens of 
these modes of treatment occur in tho early tetrad rachms of 
Athens ; in tlie hoads of tUo figures in the statues found m 


the island of ^igina; and in tho sculpluros found at Seli- 
nunle in Sicily, us wdl as in other remains of small 
bronzes and early coins; and there are many exauidos of it 
preserved in tho colieclion of antiquities in the Riiiijsli 
Museum. In male figures the beard, wherever il occui'i 
is wiry, and exhibits elaborate execution. Theie a curious 
spocimen of this in the head of a warrior in a group m ilie 
Selinuntine marbles above mentioned (and of which iheie 
are casts in the British Museum), as well as in tho Aigmeian 
marbles. Tho draperies in the sculpture of this early time 
are extremely thin, lying close to the figure (or to the 
ground, if in reliefs), excepting at the edges of the fuliK. 
which are sharp and angular; these aro arranged with the 
greatest precision, opposite folds corresponding as nearly 
as possible with each other, with the edges shown, and ter- 
minating in a sort of regular zigzag scries of linc.^. All 
these peculiarities aro characterisiio of tho most aiitient, or, 
as we have called it, Ardiaic art; and whenever imiuilioiis 
of it have been made in taler times, these features of action, 
form, and treatment of drapery have been observed. Some- 
times portions only of the ' peculiarities above pointed 
out will be remarked in genuine anlient works, hut of a 
later ago than that under coiisideralion. The sculptures 
alluded to as Aiginctaii ofler examples of this ; the tieui- 
nicnt of the heads being characteristic of an earlier jige of 
Ihe art than the rest of the figures. Thi.s isclouhtie»s to 
bo attributed to a feeling of >eneration for the older forms 
and received traditions of certain personages, such as divi- 
nities and heroes; and in this respect obedience to pre- 
scription marks tho Greek as it did thcr Egyptian and other 
schools: with the former however it lasted for ii limited 
period only; with the latter it extended throughout their 
whole existence. 

The fust sculptors whose names are recorded arc Dceda- 
lus, SiniUs, and Endoeiis. Wo have already adierted to the 
diiUcuUics that are in the way of establishing a fixed date 
for the first of the above-named artists, and indeed of dis- 
tinguishing how many persons were so called. 'I'ho earliest 
per.son called Dtcdalus was descended, according to the 
antienl traditions, from a ro\al stock, being grandson of 
Erectheus, king of Athens. He is said to be tho first 
sculptor who ventured to separate the legs of his statues. 
He also was tho inventor of the saw, the axe, le\er, 8ie. 
It is iuipobsihle to say how much fable and exaggeration 
have been admitted into the accounts of this remiukable 
discoverer; and it is equally vain to attempt to distinguijsh 
tho inventions of the euvlie.r artificers who bore tliib name, 
from the' improvements introduced at subsequent times by 
others so called. Dcedalus was in all probability a general 
tillc, for some lime, gi\en to any distinguished mechanist 
or figure-maker, as figures of a certain st)lo or chai actor 
were denominated Uaedula (Aai't^aXa). Pausaiiias (ix. 3, &c.) 
say.s ‘ tho aiitienls called wooden figures DierlaJa;’ and ho 
adds, that ho thinks it likely lliat the ar(i:»t was called after 
tho works, rather than by his own iiaino; thus making 
Daedalus a tillo or surname. The same author was shown 
some wooden statues attributed to Diodalus, which he ad- 
mits wero not beautiful, but ho says there was in them a 
certain air of grandeur (ii. 4). Srnilis was a riativoof Aigma, 
and the son of Euclides. He was said to ho contemporary 
with Daedalus, and he made a statue of Juno at Samos. 
Kndoeus was an Athenian, and a scholar of Deedulus. and, 
according to antient writers, executed various important 
works. Pausanias (vii. 6) speaks of a colossal stuiue in 
wood of Minerva Polias, which was pre.sorvcd in Ins time 
in tho temple of Erythrso in Ionia. It was a seated figure. 
Other statues by this artist are also mentioned, execult d 
in stono and in ivory. 

A mere list of the earlier Greek sculptors can throw little 
light upon the state of (heart; more especially when thi^ 
existence of many of those whose names ai*e handed down to 
modern times may fairly bo questioned, at least as to ibc 
dates assigned to* them; and of their skill we certainly 
possess no an then tic examples. 

About 869 B.C., Piiidon of Argos is said to have struck 
(he first money in Greece, in tho ii^land of iEgina. Some 
extremely rude and simple coins of that island are extant; 
the device is a tortoise; and from tlie very primitive si>le of 
execution, they are thought not to be very remote frinii the 
period alluded to. It has been supposed that the ern]>loy- 
ment of metal for sculpture took place soon after the sinking 
of money under Phidon ; and about this time we find ineu* 
tion made of atatuea of brass or bronze. 
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Among the sculptors recorded in the annals of art is Gi- 
tiudas of Sparta, of whom there were works remaiiiiiif, at La- 
cedaemon at the lime of Pausauiaa (lib. iii., 17). Giliadas 
exercised the profession of architecture as well as sculpture. 
lAiarchus also, a sculptor of Rbegiura, is placed about thU dale. 
Pausanias mentions a bronze statue of Jupiter at Lacedaemon, 
which was said to be by Learebus, and he calls it the most aii- 
tient statue in that material known to exist. There are some 
iuconsistencies in the accounts of this artist, and scholars I 
differ in the date which they assign to him. Much of the diffi- 
culty ill classifying the arlists of this time arises from the 
uncertainty that clironologers have felt in fixing tlie period 
at which j5ipoenus andScyllis flourished; but the date here 
given to Learchus must approximate nearly to the time at 
which he lived. The next names of importance that occur 
in the history of art are Telecles, RIkbcus, and Theodorus, 
to whom sculpture seems to have been indebted for various 
and grout improvements. Their i^utation for skill was so 
high, and their innovations in the practice of art so impor- 
tant, that they were even called inventors of some branches 
of it, which, however, it is obvious must have been known 
long before they appeared. Such, for instance, was the case 
with modelling, or the plastic art, which Pliny {Hist Nat., 
xxw., c. 12), recording without examination all that he read, 
says was attributed to them; though he himself declares 
that this discovery was claimed by or given to Dibutades of 
Corinth. Rhoecus and Theodoras were born at Samos. 
(Pans., viii. 14.) There appear to have been two sculptors 
of the latter name ; one the son of Rhoicus, the otlier of 
Telecles. Rhmeus, architect as well as statuary, is said by 
Herodotus (iii. 60) to have built the . temple of Juno at 
Samos. He was also considered the autlioi of a statue, of 
a female, which the Ephesians called Night. It was pre- 
served in the temple of the Ephesian Diana. Pausanias (x. 
3H) says it appeared more antient than tlie statue of the 
Minerva of Amphissa, and was of ruder workmanship, or 
style of art. This writer tells us that he was unable to 
find any bronze work of Theodorus; but Pliny alludes to 
several by an artist of that name. The second, the son of 
Telecles, was considered the inventor of an art, which was 
rarely exercised by the aniients, that of casting figures in 
iron. According to Herodotus, Theodorus engraved the 
celebrated ring of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. Antient 
story tells us that being warned that bis course of prosperity 
might not always last, he consented to chequer his enjoy- 
ments by making some voluntary sacrifice. He threw into 
the sea this ring, which he valued most highly. In a tew 
days after, a large fish was presented to the king, and, upon 
its being cut open, the ring was discovered in its belly, (Herod., 
iii. 41 .) Theodorus is said to have made one of two magnifi- 
cent vases which were presented by Croesus, king of Lydia, 
to the temple at Delphi. It has been argued from this cir- 
cumstance that Theodorus must have lived at a later date 
than that usually assigned to him. But it is not stated that 
the vase was mode expressly for CroBsus. It is more probable 
that it was among the treasures of the king, and from its 
uge, the reputation of its maker, and its intrinsic value, 
might have been thought worthy of dedication. One of 
the vases was of gold ; the other of silver. The latter alone 
is considered of sufficient importance for the artist who made 
it to be recorded. The above sculptor is notic^ by Pliny 
fbr a work of great delicacy and minuteness, a statue in 
brass of himself, holding in one hand a file, alluding pro- 
bably to his profession; in the other sl , quadriga, so small 
that a fly might cover it with his wings. With respect to 
the dates of the above artists, Pliny says they lived long prior 
to the expulsion of the Bacchiadm from Corinth, an event 
wliich (Micurred in the thirteenth Olympiad, a^ut 659 bc. 
It is oomectured, therefore, that Rhcecus, and the first and 
second Theodorus, lived between 800 and 700 years b c* 

The introduotion of casting in metal forms an interesting 
epoch in the history of art, and it is to be regretted that our 
information with respect both to time and place, that is, 
(lie part of the country in which it was first practfeed by 
arlists of Greece and Asia Min^r, is so limited. The ftiot of 
Learchus of Rhegiutn being recorded as one of the earliest 
statuaries would lead to the inference that the art was known 
in Italy before it was adopted in. Greece. 

Some antiquaries place IMpeennsand Scyllis between 800 
and 700 B.C., a date which Flaxman (Lect, p. 75, 79) adopts 
ill speaking of these sculptors. Othere suppose they livi^ 
a« late as 540 B.C* They have been called the first artists 
wbe employed marble for loulpfure (Plin,, Hiit Nat, xxxvl 


4), but it is more likely that the expression upon which 
this opinion has been founded means that they were emi- 
nently distinguished for their skill (which may have been 
extraordinary at the time) in working in that beautiful ma- 
terial. They were employed by the Sicyonians to make for 
them certain statues of their gods ; but we are told that 
having taken some offence, they quitted Sicyon, leaving 
their work unfinished. The country was soon after alllicted 
with famine; and, upon consulting the oracle, the Sicy- 
onians were told that it would cease when the statues of the 
gods were completed. Dipoenus and Scyllis were persuaded 
to return, and they finished the statues : they were of Apollo, 
Diana, Horcules, and Minervn. Among their numerous 
scholars we find Learchus of Rbegium, which will aei'ount 
for tlie earlier date that is assigned them. 'I’licy are also 
called the masters of Tectmus and Atigdion, Doryedidas, 
Dontas, Medon, and Theocles. (Pans., ii. .32; iii. 17, &c.) 
Dipoenus and Scyllis wero considered the founders of ilic 
school of Corinth. 

From the earlier time of wliich mention has been made, 
down to about 550 H.C., there probably was liiileclmngc in 
the style of sculpture, although great improvement in exe- 
cution or mechanical power doubtless extended ihe exten- 
sive practice which the growing admiration of art occasioned. 
In a country in which all the efforts of genius were justly 
appreciated, sculptors, who were called upon to represent 
the most exalted objects, were likely to exert themselves to 
t^ utmost to arrive at perfection; and the remains of art 
almrd sufficient evidence that from the time alluded to, that 
isj between the sixth and seventh centuries before our a'i:i, 
when the first difficulties had been surmounted, the advance- 
ment of sculpture was rapid and uninterrupted. 

It is not necessary to give a mere list of names of the 
artists who are supposed to have lived to this lime. So 
much that is uncertain is mixed up with the notices of them 
that are found in Pliny, Pausanias, and others who refer to 
them, that the inquiry into their personal history wuuld 
I rather impede than advance our present object. 

Up to the period at which we are now arrived, sculpture 
seems to have been practised most generally and success- 
fully in the -Greek colonios of Asia; but the consequtMices 
of the revolt against Darius, the son of Ilyslaspcs, were 
utterly destruoiive to their furllier progress. Many of the 
temples were burnt by the Pei'bians; and the inhabitants 
wero carried to distant places, or were reduced to a stale of 
slavery. But as art fell in Asia, it acquired vigour iu 
Europe, and the artists of .^gina, Sicyon, and Corinth dif- 
fused the principles of good taste and the knowledge of art 
throughout neighbouring countries; a feeling for a grand 
style of sculpture was soon exhibited wherever any oppor- 
tunity occurred for the practice of the art. 

It is interesting to bo able to refer, in illustration of the 
character of (heart at this time, to some undoubted reniBins 
of sculpture of a period c,ortainly not very remote from that 
under consideration. These consist of eleven statues which 
decorated tlie western and five statues that stood iu the 
eastern pediments of a temple in the island of Aigina, where 
they wero discovered, in the year 18 1 2, by some English and 
German Iravellere. The subject of both series is a battle, 
and the eleven figures of the western side seem to be the full 
number, of the original composition. Minerva, fully armed, 
her helmet on, the oegis covering hep breast, and her shield 
on her left arm, occupies the centre. This figure is of rather 
larger proportions than the combatants, and is raised on a 

S linih, and appears to Iw presiding over the battle, linnio- 
iately in front of the godtiess,and extended at her feet, is a 
dying warrior; another appears advancing towards him, as 
if to protect or assist him, while a third, with uplifted arm, 
m which probably was a spear, seems to rush forward to 
prevent hU approach. The rest of the figures are en- 
gaged in various ways, exhibiting , great energy of action ; 
the smaller ends of the pediment are filled up with the 
fallen and wounded. The figures of (he eastern side are 
larger than those of the western pediment. 

Thwe sculptures offer many peculiaritieB. The general 
•me is what has been termed .^rohaic, but there are varieties 
in detail, or in parts, whfch reqphd comment. The statue of 
the g^dess is more rude ot* antient in style than ihti figures 
ill action. She is entirely draped down to the ancles ; and 
the feet, raised on sandals, are both turned in profile, as if 
the figure were standing sideways. The drapery is stringy 
and arranged in the peculiar zigzag manner before de- 
scribed. The ssgis is smoothi but the scales have been 
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either painted or gilded, as remains of colour were found 
upon it. The edge of the egis has a sort of border of 
snakes, and here, as well as in the helmet of this and the 
other figures, are indications of metal having been inserted 
by way of terminations or probably ornament. The cos- 
tume of the various figures that are dressed is highly 
interesting. The forms of tbo cuirass, the greaves, and the 
helmets are evidently most correctly copied; and the 
greatest care is shown in the fastenings, which appear in 
most instances to have been made of metal. Thearossof: 
one figure, a kneeling archer, is apparently composed of 
leatlier. It fits closely and without any indication of folds 
throughout the figure from the throat to the ancles. His 
head-dress resernmes the Phrygian cap. 

In the execution of these sculptures considerable skill is 
indicated both in the treatment of the marble and in the 
expression thrown into the forms. Though the details are 
not always graceful, there is a grand division and breadth of 
parts ; and in the articulations of the bones and the clean 
execution of the joints there is much to admire. The 
heads are uniformly Archaic — ^hard, and dry ; with a sim- 
pering or smiling expression about the mouths, however 
opposed to this character may bo the action or employment 
of the figures. The manner of treating the hair in small 
curls or knobscorresponds with the description before given 
of works of this period. 

The subject represented by these sculptures is still a matter 
of inquiry ; and tbc learned have not yet pronounced any 
satisfactory opinion upon it. The figure of Minerva n^y 
])ossil)ly only be intended for an image of the goddess, and 
not the goddess herself. The fact of its being represented of a 
larger proportion and in a different style from the combat- 
ants, favours in some respects this idea. These sculptures, 
called the marbles of ikgina, are in the collection of the 
king of Bavaria at Munich; there is a set of casts firom 
them 111 the British Museum. 

Tho Selniuntiuc marbles, so called from their having been 
found at Selinunte. on the site of the antient Sehnus, in 
Sicily, arc very curious examples of early art. They consist 
of fragments of marble alti-rilievi, and seem to have formed 
part of the decoration of two temples, of which traces still 
reniuiii. There are some peculiarities about these sculptures 
which are cliaracierislic of two different styles of art. Those 
which belonged to one (diblinguished as the Eaiitern) tem- 
ple, have many puints of close resemblance to tho style of 
the Archaic (iKginetan) school, while those of the western 
temple appear to have come either from a more barbarous 
hand, or to be of a much oarlier date than the others. 
Wilhoul having the sculpture tfi refer to, it is difficult to 
explain in what these iieculiarities consist, but u comparison 
of wlial remains of a head of Minerva, and that of a dying 
or wounded warrior, with some others of tho collection, will 
suggest the inference we have ventured to draw. The head 
of the dying figure closely resembles (in character) that of 
the warriors in the marbles of ASgina ; in the other figures 
there is a greater resemblance to the full overcharged 
forms dcscribe^l as cliaracteristio of the very earliest art, 
and approaching indeed in some degree to tho works of tho 
Egyptians. At a later period than that to which these 
sculptures may be referred, the artists of iEgina were in- 
vited by tho tyrants of Sicily to execute works in that 
country. Jt is highly probable therefore that in more re- 
mote times, and when art was still less known or practised 
there, foreign artists should have been employed in fur- 
nishing the decoration of the temples of newly founded 
cities. These artists would be tho most esteemed of the 
time, and the rising school of Angina would doubtless take a 
high rank amuimst them. Jollied with these, or probably 
Working under thorn, theliatives of the country might liso 
have contributed their ruder efforts towards the same im- 

S oriant object, and this wopld f^ufficiently account for the 
ifference referred to with respect to the style and treat- 
ment of tho various works. 

From about 500 B.c. the succession of the great 8Cttlptox;8of 
Greeco, and tbo changes that each tttiuiter arid his school 
effected in the style of art, can bo trafied with tolerld’le ac- 
curacy. Sicyon and iSgina wore tile nie^t celebrated 
schools of sculpture, and unrivalled for the higli quality of 
their bronzes. After Gallo, or Gallon^ a sciilp^tor whoso 
date is very uncertain, the jffiginetan artists of top greatest 
celebrity seent to be Glaucias and Onalap. These artisti 
were much emptied by Gelon, the tyrant pf Syracuse, an4 
his successors. OuataSi the scholar of Tectnus and Ange- 


lioii, enjoyed a high reputation, and, judging from the 
numerous works which Pausanias (lib. vu, viii., ix x.) 
attributes to him, must have had very extensiv«* employ- 
ment. ‘ This writer speaks of a colossal statue in bronze of 
Apollo, which was at Pergamus, the work of this sculptor* 
likewise a statue of Ceres, which he made for the Phiga- 
lians. There were also several works of Onatas at Olympia. 
One was a colossal bronze figure of Hercules, placed there 
by the Tbasians. For the people of Pheneos he executed 
a statue of Mercury^, dedicatea also at Olympia. In this 
Work he bad the assistance of Calliteles, who was his scho- 
lar, and probably his son. (Paus..v. *27.) Onatas and Calaniis 
worked together on a chariot and accorapanimbnis, which 
was dedicated at Olympia, after the death of lliero, king of 
Syracuse; and in another great work described .by Pausa- 
nias, we find Onatas associated with CalynBius, showing that 
it was not unusual, nor considered derogatory to either, to 
secure the talents of various artists in one work. According 
to the above-mentioned writer, Onatas was u painter as ucll 
as statuary. His performances spoken of in this branch of 
art were executed for tho Platmans: one of his pictures, with a 
work by Polygnotus. was preserved in the temple of Minerva 
Armat^(Pau8.,ix. 4,5.) Sculpture was now rapidly aiipioacli- 
iiig UAvarda the perfection which it attained under Polyi lelus 
and Phidias; and an event occurred in the fifth ccntuiy 
before tho Christian mra, which tended to accelerate this 
progress. This was tho disastrous termination of the expe- 
dition of Xerxes against Greece. The failure of this vast 
undertaking showed the Greeks their own strength, while 
it also exhibited to them the immenso wealth of the in- 
vaders, and placed in their hands the means of effecting the 
most costly improvements and decoration. It was customary 
in Greece to dedicate a tenth of all spoils gained in battle to 
the service of the gods ; and that proportion of what was ob- 
tained from the Persians was, as a matter of course, a])pi‘o- 
priated to that purpose. Its value was expended on tho 
construction of magnificent temples, enriched with sculp- 
ture and painting, and ornamented with vases, tripods, 
shields suspended as trophies, and every variety of decora- 
tion. The Persians, in their invading march, had destroyed 
eyery temple that they met with ; but after their retreat and 
disgrace, they were all restored with increased magnificence. 
The ample employment thus afforded (or their talents, and 
the high purposes to which their works were destined, ex- 
cited a noble spirit of emulation among the artists, whose 
minds seemed to expand with the greatness of the objects 
reouired of them. 

The gradual improvement of style in art, from the 
Archaic period, and through the early iEginetan and Athe- 
nian schools, is traced by some of the antient writers. ‘ Tluj 
works of Gallon,* Quiiiciilian 8ays(Oraf. Irfsttt.,xiu 10), ‘with 
those of Hegesias, are bard, and opproached what wus dis- 
tinguished as the Etruscan manner. Calainis was less rigid, 
ana the style of Myron, .who followed, was still more softened.* 
In Cicero we flndp still more extended list, and n confiinia- 
tiou of the quality of improvement down to a contemporary, 
as in tlie above instance, of Phidias, the great master of 
sculpture. Ho says the statues of Canaebus were more 
rigid and hard than was agreeable to the truth of nature. 
Those of Calamis wore also bard, but still they were of a 
softer character than those of Canachus; nor were the 
works of Myron close enough to nature, though there could 
be no doubt that they were very beautiful ; but the produc- 
tions of Polycletus, he adds, were still more beautiful, and 
were truly perfect. (Cic., Clar, Oral., c. 18.) 

The history of the progress of sculpture in Greece has 
now been carried lhrouj|h'^the earlier schools, into a ficriod 
at which it may be considered to have reached its pcrfociion, 
as far, at least, as rcj^arda the principles on winch it was 
practised. The cliiel sculptors of this age were Hcgias, 
Pythagoras, Agetadas, Myron, Polycletus, Phidias, Alca- 
menes, and others. Hegias, Egesias, or Hegesias, has been 
noticed aifiong the sculptors of an improving class, but 
whose works still gave indicatien of belonging to the Arclmio 
time. 

Pliny distinguisbes gt least three statuaries of the name 
of Pytliogofas, bat although allusion is made in antient 
writers to artisis so called of Samos, Rhegium, and Paros, 
it appears probable that there were only two of very high 
roputation. Tbo most celebrated was a native of Klicgium, 
and tho scholar of, or, more correctly speaking, of iho school 
of Glcarchus. <Pau8.,vi. 4.) He executed, among other works, 
several statues of conquerors in ^tbe public games, and he 
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eminently contributed to advance the character of sculpture 
by his success in giving expression to his statues. Till his 
time this quality, so indispensable to excellence in art, seems 
to have been little thought of. A work by him is particu- 
larly alluded to for its excellence in this respect : it was a 
figure of a lame or limping man, in which the expression of 
anguish was so admirably portrayed, that the spectators 
were affected, and seemed to feel the pain he was suffering. 
Pythagoras is also noticed as being the first who represented 
veins in his statues, and as having bestowed greater care 
upon the treatment of the hair. From these curious and 
interesting particulars it is easy to see in what manner 
the dryness and almost prescriptive character of early art 
Was giving way to the bolder as well as more refined treat- 
ineiu of the Phidiuii age^ Pythagoras may be placed about 
480 B.c. He had a scholar called Sostratus. (Pliny, HUt 
Nrl,^ xxxiv. 8 ; Paus., vi., &c.) 

Agcladas holds a distinguished rank among the sculptors 
of antiquity, not only from the quality and . number of his 
works, but also from the circumstance of his having been 
the master of the three most eminent artists of the brightest 
period of sculpture, namely, Myron, Polyeletus, and Pmdias. 
jlo was a native of Argos. There is some reason think 
that there were two sculptors of this name. Paiikanias 
(iv., vi., vii., and x.) alludes to various statues by Ageladas. 
He seems chiefly to have worked in bronso. 

Myron was a native of Eleuthera, according to Pliny 
NaL, xxxiv. 8), or an Athenian, according to Pausanias (vi. 2, 
&c.). There is no artist of antiquity who is mentioned more 
frequently or more honourably tnan Myron, and it is scarcely 
possible to believe that such universal praise woiildhavo been 
accorded if his works had nut fully deserved it. It is iinfor- 
tuiidte that no known production from the hand of this dis- 
tinguished artist has reached our times. TJie only work of 
which any judgment can be formed is of his famous statue 
of a Discobolus. Various copies of this figure are believed 
to Gxi.st Tiie best is in the Palasao .Massimi in Rome. 
The Discobolus, in marble, in the collection of sculpture in 
the British Museum, is also believed to be a copy from the 
same celebrated original. A mere list of the Works of this 
sculptor is unnecessary in this place. A few however may 
be particularly distinguished, from the peculiar interest 
given to them by the testimony of antienc writers. The 
Discobolus is especially mentioned and described by Pliny 
(xxxiv. 8), Lucian (?n Philopsettde), and Quinctilian iOrat. 
l7tstit., lib. ii.). This work was very remarkable^ consider- 
ing the date of the artist, for theenergy of its action, and the 
earnest and appropriate expression which pervaded the whole 
figure. Qiiinutiliau says, * Quid tarn distortum et elaboratum 
quam est file Discobulus Myronis,’ In this passage the 
word distortum must not be supposed to mean distorted^ in 
its usual acceptation, but varied^ removed from the usual 
and common simple action given to statues. Lucian refers 
to the peculiar direction given to one foot, and the effect of 
the sway or swing of tho figure. Tliis^ peculiarity is ob- 
servable' in the supposed copies of this statue. Another work 
reforrod to is a statue of Hercules ; also a Satyr contemplat- 
ing his pipes {tibiof) ; a Minerva; >tBtue8 of victors in the 
games, &c. Strabo (xiv. 637) speaks of three colossal sta- 
tues at Samos by Myron, of Jupiter, Minerva, and Hercules. 
Cicero {In Verr,, iv. 3, 43) alludes to works by this artist. Pau- 
sanias also, in various places, describes bis performances in 
terms of praise. Myron seems also to have had a great repu^ 
tatiou for figures of animals, and one of his works of this class, 
a heifer or cow, is honoured by as many as tbirCy-six epi- 
ffianis ill the ' Anthologia* (iv.). A dog is mentioned by 
Pliiiy, and a calf is also much praised. Propertius alludes 
to a gro^ of four oxen, which were represented round an 
altar. The peculiar characteristic o|& the soulpture Of 
Myron seems to have been expression. Petroniusp^in 
spite of Pliny's assertion, leads us to believe that this was 
the great excellence of. Myron ; he says, ^ Myron pene 

hominum animos ferarumque sere ^iwsserat.’ .with 
respect to his style, it seems probable, from some remarks of 
Pliny, that his worjes still exhibited certain peculiarities of 
treatment ibat belonged to a ruder age, though he gives him 
the iiigh praise of superiority, in some respects, to Pbly- 
cletus. He says he introduced more variety into his figures, 
for this seems to be the true interpretation of tho expression 
of the above writer. * Primus Myron multiplicdsse varieta- 
tern vide.tur,, numerosior in arte quilm. Polyeletus,’ fov 
{Hist. Nat., xxxiv. 8.) The works of Myron were chiefly 
executed in hronse. He used that which was made at 


Delos, while his rival Polyeletus preferred that of iGgiua. 
Though chiefly celebiatcd for his productions in this mate- 
rial, he worked also in marble, and a statue is mentioned by 
him of Hecate, made of wood. (Pau8.,ii. 30.) Myron had a 
son called Lycius, also a distinguished sculptor. 

Polyeletus of Sicyon was one of those who eminently con- 
tributed to ennoble art, and to carry sculpture to perfection 
in what has been called the sublime style. In one ruspcct 
he is said to have been superior to Phidias himself; inas- 
much as he was considered to have carried to perfuctiun the 
Toreutic aW, which Phidias had only, as it were, com- 
meubed. He was the author of that perfect rule of propor- 
tion called, by way of distinction, the Caiion of art. 
[POLYCLSTUS.J 

The name of Phidias completes, or rather crowns, 
this list of the great originators of the highest style of 
sculpture. [Phidias.] The most splendid and the most 
perfect pmductions in the art were executed by hiin, 
and as long as the principles which he taught were re- 
stained, sculpture seems truly to have merited the epithet 
of stiblime. Phidias was called tho sculptor of gods ; and 
the majosty of his Olympian Jupiter was declared, in the 
foi'cible language of an antient writer, to have ad<led some- 
thing to the beauty or sublimity of religion. That works of 
art are capable of exalting the mind, and rendering it sus- 
ceptible of the most pure and elevated feelings, there can 
be no question, and this doubtless was tho effect produced 
the awful grandeur of this far-famed st.ituo. Panegyric 
has almost b^en exhausted in recording tho merits of tliU 
sculptor; hut there is no reason to doubt the justnessr of 
the honour paid him. Many of his finest productions wore 
in existence when, even comparatively, late writers were 
living, so that the accounts that have come down to us are 
not merely the repetitions of unsupported or unproved tra- 
ditidpary encomium. The .statue of the Olympian .Jupiter 
was existing till tho year 475 of our mra. It was then 
destroyed by fire at Constantinople ; whither it had been 
transported by the emperor Theodosius the Fir‘<t. Unfor- 
tunatelv no remains of the greater ,vorks of Phidias liavc 
reached onr tiroes ; but we have abundant opportunity of 
judging of his excellence, from the sculptures which, under 
the title of the Slgiii Marbles, form a part of our national 
collection of antiquities. There .is no cloubt that these aie 
the production-s of this great artist; many of them probably 
fipmhisown band, aiiaall executed under his imnudiato 
direction.- They formed part of tho decoration of the Par- 
thenon at Athens, of the building and enrichment of which 
Phidias had the entire direction. The architects Callicrates 
and Ictinus worked under him. These sculptures consist 
of the statues and groups which were placecl in the pedi- 
ments of the temple; of several metopes, in alto-rilievo ; 
and of'a considcrablo portion of the friezo of the cella, in 
bassp-rilievo. 

These celebrated marbles have boon so frequently and so 
fully commented on, that it will only be necessary to notice 
them in this place in their relation to tho general history of 
sculpture, and so far to point out their jicculiar character 
and excellence. The quality for which they are particu- 
larly deserving of attention is their truth. The most per- 
fect, the most appropriate, and the most graceful forms have 
been selected. All that is coarse or vulgar in common 
forms omitted, and that only represented which iinitcjt 
the two essential qualities of beaufV atid truth. The result 
of this is that happy combination diitlngulshod by tho term 
ideal bemiy. That no productions of imitative art prior to 
the time now under conridstalion possessed this, may be 
seen by examining this ^merous monuments of more an- 
tient art remaining^ Uua day: that the productions of the 
scMxirof Fbidiai eibibir ft in an emhumt degree is suf- 
ficient)^ proved in the Works above alluded to. The statues 
of thoiZlissttli or Rivef God, the Theseus, tho Neptune, and 
the driquid gtoups, though mutilated, are still full of 
grandeur nniM with simplieitv. When the figure is dis- 
plajwd naked, tho nicest knowledge of the human form, its 
anatomy, aud capabilftiesof action are exhibited. Tho dra- 
peviea also are tre<^ With the gicatest skill, and with tho 
most caroAit attention ta effect, They are plentiful, and 
rich in their masseSt and yet so judiciously arranged with 
respect to the figures, Yhat they dq not encumber them, nor 
prevent the movemetift and even form of the lirabdfrom 
being seem These works arc admirable also as fino exam^ 
pics of composition. Although in the ba.ssi-riliovi of tho 
friese a crowded and busy procession is represented, tho 
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utmost skill is displayed in avoiding any unseemly or unin- 
telligible confusion. The perfect acquaintance which the 
best sculptors of this time had with the anatomy and cha- 
racter of animals is worthy of remark. The skill of Myron 
has already been alluded to. The horses in the Elgin 
Marbles are admitted by competent judges to be representa- 
tions of the finest shape and of the best blood. The com- 
monest observer is struck with their spirited and at the 
Eamo time graceful action, lu short these works may he 
studied with advantage for every quality that sculpture 
should possess ; for truth, beauty, expression, and composi- 
tion, united with the purest style and most masterly oxecu- 
lion : and they may justly be considered the finest speci- 
mens of aiKienl sculpture that arc known to exist. [Elcix 
Mauhlks.] 

It may he as well to offer in.this stage of the history of the 
art some observations upon the combination or mixture of 
materials in Hculpturo. The custom of using a variety of 
materials for the different parts of statues, us marble, or 
stone, or wood fur the heads, hands, and feet, and metal for 
the draperies and accessories, was very general throughout 
Greece and Asia Minor from a very early period; and 
ullhoiigli it militates against the received notions of a pure 
taste, the practice was in full force during wliat has always 
heen considoicd the best period of art, namely, the age of 
Pericles and Phidias. Nor was this mixture of materials 
the only interference with the simplicity which some have 
supposed a principle and essential quality of Greek art. The 
hail- of marble statuos appears in some instances to have 
heen gilt, and even colour was added to heighten effect. 
The biicUgrouml of works in rihevo was frequently painted 
blue, reiujiin-i of wliich may still be traced on manv antient 
woik". (Kugler, &c. ; MiHingcn; Miiller.) 

The occasional practice of introducing eyes of silver, glass, 
or piisie, has already been alluded to in the introductory 
part of this essay, in speaking incidentally of Polycliromic 
and Poljliihic sculpture. Tlie injurious effect of this intro- 
duction of gaudy and sparkling foreign substances upon the 
higlicr ipialities of any work, such as its composition and 
expression, seems to he beyoinl dispute. It may bo judged 
of in wax tigures, and in some of the richly dressed and ela- 
hoi aiely worked and ornamental images in Roman Catholic 
chnrciics, and in Jlir.dii temples. No arguments, even 
when supported by the authority of antient practice, can 
reiuku- such works otherwise than disagreeable as imitative 
art to any but vulgar minds. An artist of superior power 
inighl. possibly so treat his work that its expression, the 
beauty and grandness of its forms, and the scale on which 
it IS executed, might take such entire possession of the spec- 
tator as to make him overlook the incongruous mixture of 
materials: but it is inconceivable that, with their refined 
taste, (extreme sensibility to beauty, and great knowledge of 
the essentials of art, the Greeks could ever have preferred 
works of this kind to those of more simple composition. The 
probability hcoms to be lliat the employment of ivory and 
gold was owing as much as anything to the desire to use 
tlio most costly materials, as all the important works so 
composed appear to have been executed under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, either ns great national contributions, votive 
offerings in honour of the gods, or as trophies. In the case 
of tenths of spoils, when vast riches had fallen into the 
hands of the Greeks, and were devoted to a particufar pur- 
pose, it was essential to find employment for them in exclu- 
sive furtherance of that object; and as the architectural 
details of their temples were richly ornamented and painted, 
and even golden shields suspended over the architraves and 
iVic/cs, it was natural to expend a liberal portion of enrich- 
ineiit on the statue of the presiding divinity. This opinion 
receives some support from the fact that the practice seems 
to have been almost if not entirely discontinued as the 
tasto for art for general purposes increased. Whon we read 
of exquisite productions by Praxiteles in marble, or Ly- 
sippus in bronze, there is no mention of works executed at 
the same period in the richer materials. 

Sculpture in gold and ivorv has been called Chryselephan- 
tine, from the Greek words ‘gold,* and 

* ivory.* It was not first introduced at the time to which 
our history has reached, as Pausanias describes works so 
composed, of a much earlier date, existing in the Heroeum, 
or temple of Juno, at Olympia, as well as in other places; 
but it was during this period that it was carried to its highest 
point of excellence. The two most celebrated worl^ re- 
corded in these costly materials are the masterpieces of 
P,C., No, 131L 


Phidias. They were, the statues of the Minewa uf the Par- 
thenon, and that of iho Olympian Jupiter lu his temple at 
Klis. The exposed parts of the figures v/cre made of ivory, 
and tho drapery ana accessorial enrichments of gold. Of 
the enormous value of this kind of work some idea may he 
formed from the accounts of tho antienls, that the figure of 
Minerva was twenty-six cubits high, and that the gold em- 
ployed on it weighed forty talents. (Pliii., Hist, Nat., xxxvi. 
5; Thucydides, ii. 13.) One writer says tlicrc were fifty 
talents of gold on it. (Died. Sic., xii. 40.) 

Chryselephantine sculpture seems to have been a hiandi 
of what iho antients called Tormtic. The exact meaning of 
this term has not been satisfactorily explained. (See Le 
Jupiter Otympient par Quatremere de Quincy, where se- 
veral opinions are collected ; also Archiiologie tier Kumt, 
by Miiller; Millingen, Antient Inediied M<mumeuis\ &c.) 
It was probably used to describe sculpture in which metal, 
which was worked or chased, was combined with other ma- 
terials. Pliny says Polycletus brought the art to perfec- 
tion. (Hist, Nat., xxxiv. 8.) 

The antient writers do not furnish any particulars as to 
the mode of executing these colossal works in materials 
which sometimes, as in the case of ivory, could only have 
been supplied in comparatively small pieces, l^iusanias 
(v. 16) tells us that an edifice called the workshop of Pindms, 
near to Altis, was pointed out to him. It was there, he 
says, that the sculptor worked each of the parts of the Ol>m- 
pian Jupiter. In addition to the original cost of Ihes * pro- 
ductions, there seems to have been great care necessary to 
preserve them. The Olympian .Jupiter was surrounded h) a 
groove or channel of black marble containing oil. The object 
of this was, first to supply the necessary quantity of moisture 
to preserve the ivory ; and secondly, to secure the work from 
damp, as the Altis was situated on marshy ground. Means 
were also adopted at Athens for preventing injury to the 
ivory parts of the Minerva, from the too dry sitmitiun of the 
Acropolis, Wo are told that the statue of tho Olympian 
Jupiter was out of repair very soon after its completion ; and 
the fact of the PhsedruntsD being established to take cure of 
tho w-ork, is a proof of its liability to accident. Pausanias 
mentions a remarkable circumstance connected with the 
persons appointed to this duty. It had been entrusted to 
the descendants of Phidias, and ho says that it was in the 
same family in his time. 

The scholars and followeis of Phidias were Agoracritus 
of Paros, Alcamenes of Athena, Cololcs or Colutas, Paeonius, 
and othci-s. The two first deserve notice for the celebrity 
of their names and works. Agoracritus was the favourite 
scholar ; Alcanienes, judging from the accounts left of him, 
tho most able artist. He was considered second only to his 
great master; and one author, alluding to the progress 
made in sculpture, even classes him with Phidias, saving, 
that what was wanting in Polycletus was to be found in the 
works of Phidias and Alcamenes. (Quitictiliaii, lib. xii., 10.) 

The sculptures of Phigalia, consisting of a series of alli- 
rilievi, representing the battle of the Lapithmund Centaurs, 
and of the Greeks and Amazons, are of this age. Tho 
temple of which they formed part of the interior decoration 
was built by Ictinus, the architect, under Phidias, of the 
Parthenon; and from the style which pervades them, there 
is every reason to think these compositions proceeded from 
tho same source as the sculptured portions of that edifice. 
Tho inferiority of their execution may be easily accounted 
for by supposing the working out of tho designs of the 
master to have been left to the scholars or inferior artists. 
These interesting remains have already been more pai tu’u- 
larly described. [Phigalian Marblks.] The original 
sculptures are preairved in the British Museum. 

The intluenco of Phidias continued to bo felt for .some 
time. Art had gradually been relieved from the dryness 
and hardness of theiEginetan school, and Phidias produced 
out of it tho grand character which marks his j eriod ; but 
it appears there was still remaining a severity, both in the 
forms and in the treatment, in tho works of some of tho 
artists of this school, which it was left for a sculptor of a suc- 
ceeding age to remove. This change, which stamped the 
character of a new school of sculpture, was effected by Praxi- 
teles. 

When the restrictions which originally con fined .sculpture 
to religious purposes and prescribed forms had once been 
disregarded, ana the art was applied to represent objects of 
geneml beauty and interest, it rapidly underw'ent changes ; 
and the sculptors of tho period wliich wo are now considering^ 
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that IS, at about 350 n.c., succecde*! in iiilroduciug an en- 
tirely new ‘quality of art. The grand, the sublime, and the 
sevtM’o, gave way to the soft, the llowing, and the graceful. 
At the head of these innovalors was Praxiteles. lie worked 
in bronze and in marble ; but bis most beautiful and ad- 
mired performances wore probably in the latter material, 
in tho working of wliich be exhibited the greatest skill. and 
in whicii be is said to have introducerL processes unknown 
to bis predecos.sors. [Praxitklks.] He is supposed to be 
the first sculptor wlio ventured to make a .statue of Venus 
entirely naked. Millingcn tells us that all statues of female 
divinities wine anticutly draped, ‘and that Praxiteles was the 
first wlio represented Venus naked.* (Millingcn, 

X., p. 7.) Such an innovation was coii.^idered extremely in- 
decorous; but it was excused in this in.stance.,oii account 
of tliu beaut V of the performance. Subsequent artists, de- 
siring to reconcile a mode of representation so favourable 
to tho purposes of art, with the prejudices still existing in 
a degree in matters pertaining to religious personages, 
seem to have adopted a middle course, as is seen in the two 
statues of Venus called of Capua and of Melos. {Museo 
Jhrbonicn; GaUrie du Louvre.) In lliese the forms are 
loft entirely naked down to the middle, from whence rich 
drapery (alia to the ground, covering all the lower portion of 
111© figures. 

The next name of importance, as the leader of a new 
school, is that of Lysippus of Sicyon. The reputation of 
this artist is not inferior to that of any sculptor who preceded 
him. He appears to have worked exclusively in bronze; 
and, according to Pliny, executed as many as six hundred 
and ton works. A colossal statue at Tarentum by him is 
much distinguished. Lysippus vas the favourite sculptor 
of Alc.xander the Great, and had the exclusive privilege of 
making statues of him. According to some, be executed a 
scries of portraits of this prince, from his earlier years up to 
bis miiturer age. A long list of works by. Lysippus is fur- 
ni.'^hcd by Pliny, Pausaiiias, and oilier writers. It will not 
be necessary to* transcribe the catalogue, as a mere list of 
names will not illustrate the history of the art; but some 
remarks of ihe former of these authorities as to the peculi- 
ariMe.s of the practice of Lysippus are valuable for the light 
they throw on the progress of .sculpture. He is said to have 
paid great attention to the troatrueiil of hair, and to have in- 
troduced an improvement in proportion, making the heads 
of his figures smaller than his predecessors hud dune. He 
doubtless observed that his figures gained in elegance and 
effect by taking this liberty ; for a sajing of his is recorded, 
‘They (the older sculptors) made men as they were; he repre- 
.sented them as they appeared to be.* This seems to be a 
paradox ; hut it is not so, and its meaning and the value of 
the principle are quite intelligible to artists. It shows that 
Lysippus considered that very rriiniile detail and close ine- 
cliaiiical cop) iug sliojiild be made subservient to general effect. 
Pliny says, ‘ Thure is no J.atin woid to express symvietria, 
which Lysippus most carefully preserved.' The whole 
passage is curiolis, and proves that there was a quality about 
the style and jiraclicc of Lysippus which caused all he did 
to he highly valued. It is .said that the emperor Nero com- 
manded that a statue by Lysippus which was at Romo should 
he gilt; but it was found that its beauty was so impaired by 
it, that the gilding was removed ; and Pliny adds, * it was 
more valuable without it, notwithstanding the scratches and 
cuts which remained after this process.' Ly.sippus left seve- 
ral scholars, three of whom. Ins sons Daippus or Luippus, 
Boda.s, and Euthysrates, are mentioned amongst the most 
eminent of bis successors. Tlie last is said to liavo imitated 
tlie firmness, or tho austever parts, of his fathers practice, 
rather than his more elegant and pleasinf qualities. • There- 
fore,* says Pliny (Hist Nat, xxxiv. 8), ‘ he succeeded ad- 
inirably in a statue of Hercules, at Delphi,* &c. There is a 
fine bronze statue uf Hercules in the Townley Gallery in 
the British Musouni, which has every indication of being 
this school. 

Thto perfection of sculpture seems to have been attained 
under Praxiteles and Lysippus. They were contemporary, 
and each effected in his way what was before wanting to 
its completion. It is believed that there are imitations of 
some of (h i works of Praxiteles ift the various modern col- 
lections of sculpture. Among these arc the Sleeping Fawn, 
nt Munich ; tho Cupid of the Vatican, at Romo; statues of 
Venus, believed to bo copies of the far-fumed Venus of Cni- 
du.s ; and tlie Apollo Sauroctonus, at Rome. 

The death of Alexander the Great (324 n.c.) was follow'cd 


by Ihe dismemberment of his va'it empire. Tlie arts suf- 
fered in some measure by these divisions and contentions ; 
but it is difficult to assent to Winckelman’s opinion, that after 
Ihe death of that prince there was nothing left except a class 
of mere imitators. Each of the artists above mentioned left 
numerous scholars, who still preserved the high character 
of sculpture by their own successful practice. Among (he 
most distinguished of these sculptors are Cephisodolus and 
Eubulus, the sons of Praxiteles ; Pamphilus, his scholar ; 
the before-mentioned Daippus, Bedas, and Eiilby crates, the 
sons, and Tisicrates, the scholar, of Lysippus; (the works 
of the latter are said to have been so excellent that they 
were often mistaken for those of Lysippus himself); Xeno- 
crates, wdio also wrote a treatise on his art; Chares, the 
L)iidian, the author of the famous Colossus of Rhodes ; Da- 
meas, Eutychydes, and Phoenix. Hcrmocles of Rhodes is 
mentioned as having been employed by tho earlier Solou- 
cidw. Isigonus, Pyroinachus, and Slratonicus illustnited 
by their art the victories of Attains and Eutneiies over the 
Gauls; and the Ptolemies also for a lime were protec- 
tors and patrons of artists. To the above names many 
others might be added, sufficient both in nuinher and 
talent to warrant the belief that sculpture was not only still 
encouraged and practised on tho best principles, hut that 
there were artists living quite capable of aiding its progress 
by their own genius. The assertion theieliire of Pliny 
(xxxiv. 8), that from the J20th to the ]55lh Olympiad llic 
art was almost extinct, seems utterly 'groundless. To this 
or about this period antiquaries hav5 altribulcd some of ilic 
most interesting remains of antient sculpture that have 
reached our times. Amongst these may be noticed the well- 
known statue of the Hermaphrodite, nt Paris; the fine 
fragment called the Torso of the Belvedere, at Rome; the 
Hercules, called the F arnese, at Naples ; and the statue callcil 
the Fighting Gladiator. To these some have added the grtiup 
called the Toro Farnese, at Naples, representing Dirce. 
Zethus, and Amphion with tho hull, and even the group 
of Laoc.oon and his sons. 

The fatal blow to the existence of the arts in Groero wns 
given by the success of tlic Roman arms. J-ucius Miun- 
inius had been sent by tho senate against the Achieans, 
lie engaged tlie Greek army near Corinth, tlie ])nncipal 
city of the famous Achaean Leugiie, and completely de- 
feated it. The city wa'< imincdiutcly de\otcd to destruction, 
and sacked by the con(|uciors. The Romans earned away 
from this celebrated seat of the arts, as well as from the 
other cities of Greece which fell into their hands, the 
greater part of the fine productions both in painting and 
sculpture, which had been accumulated for centuries. These 
were forthwith transported as spoil to Rome, which became 
filled,' for the first time, with tho most splendid iiiunumcnls 
of Grecian taste and genius. Tins event occurred in the 
158tU Olympiad, or 14(3 n.c. Athens, which may he con- 
sidered as the great centre of art, and the favourite asylum 
of the most distinguished artists of Greece, had suffered u 
variety of fortune since the time of Pericles, when her glory 
may he said to have been at its zenith. Her political im- 
portance declined from about that period, but she still seems 
to have maintained a character as the abode of literature and 
of art long after her political influence was at an end. At 
length |lie was doomed to share, in full, the calamities and 
humiliations to which other Grecian cities had been sub- 
jected by the victories of the Homans. Having vainly en- 
deavoured to impede tho progress of the Roman army into 
Greece, Athens h^d to submit to what she might fairly 
consider a barbarian conqueror. In Iho year 86 u.c. she 
received as her master haughty and unrelenting Sulla. 
The history of antient sculpture in Greece may be said to 
close at this time. . After tho establishment of the Roman em- 
pire, theGreoks no longer had either the higher inducements 
or tho means to carry on the exercise of the arts in what 
may be considered their native country ; and their professors 
were driven to seek employment and an asylum among their 
conquerors. 

Tho greatest influx of Gre^ artists into Italy occuiTed 
when Augustus had obtained the sovereignty, Ihdugh earlier 
than this ponod there bad been some efforts made by indi- 
vidual Romans to introduce a taste for art among their 
countrymen. A slight general view of what had been 
effected in this respect, or rather, of the means used to effi^t 
this end, will not be out of place here, as introductory to the 
examination of wbat has been called Roman sculpture ; but 
the art never appears to have been haturaliged among.thia 



people, and, as will bo seen, it was always rather an exotic irachus, Strongylion, Olympiostliencs, and EvamV.- 
m Rome, nursed and tended by its own natural cultivators, silaus was much cmph.yetl by Lueulliis Str„n rvir.. 
Greek sculptors, than a growth brought to any perfection honourably mentioned for a fine sUUue of an Amlvm «« 
by the people in whoso stranger soil it had accidentally, beautifully formed in the legs that it was called Euciimm.. 
and almost forcibly, been planted. He also made some statues of Muses ; and Pausanias, wdio 

„ . » . , , alludes to them, adds he was most skilful in his rciircsenta- 

Jioman Sculpiure.~lt is not easy to determine when the tions of animals. Olympiosthenes also executed ihroo 
Romans began to pay attention to tho arts of painting and .Muses. Pliny speaks in the highest terms of the merit of 
sculpture. For a long period they were too much occupied Pasiteles, He became a Roman citizen, and amoim his 
111 insuring their .safety and stroagtheniiig and extending works is mentioned a statue of J upitor, of ivory, which was 
their state, to think ol arU which they could then only have placed in tho tomplo (cede) of Motellus. It is to be regretted 
loolvod upon as unworthy of a warlike peoplo. Their first that a literary work of this artist, mentioned by Pliny, no 
public monuments were doubtless trophies. Tho trunk of longer exists. He says, ‘Pasiteles wrule live volumes con- 
a tree, stripped or its branches, and bearing the arms of tho taining descriptions of tho most remarkablo works in the 
vanquished, proclaimed the achievem^t of the victor, and wholo world.* Such a record from an artist of the character 
at iho sumo lime incited the young Roman to exertion in of Pasiteles would bo a treasure. 

his country’s cause.* The sculpture mentioned as existing Araotiff other fine works in sculpture which are supposed 
m llumo at a very early date was. there can bo no doubt, of to have fieeii produced in the earlier part of this period may 
fiueigii growth the production of ibeir neighbours the particularly be mentioned the statue knoun as llie Ger- 
Ktruiians ; and the celebrated she-wolt still existing in the manicus of the Louvre. It doubtless is intended for a fieuro 
C:ipitol, one of the most aniient and interesting monuments, of a Roman ; but it seems to be agreed that it cannot Iq a 
whclher considered liistoncally, or as an example of early portrait of the prince whose name it bears, but is of an 
bronze sculpture, may lairly bo attributed to that people. earlier date. On the pedestal, immediately under the full- 
It IS recorded that after tho victories of Camillus and ing folds of the drapery, is a tortoise. As this animal waa 
Mionius over the Latins, equestrian statues were erected in sacred to Memury, the god of eloquence. Visconti coniec- 
Rome in thoir honour. This was above 350 years before tured that the statue might represent some distinguished 
our mm, or about dOO years after the budding of Rome. In Roman orator. A Greek inscription declares it to be the 
the third century n.c. one of the Fab li devoted himself to the work of Cleomenes, the son of Cleomencs the Athenian ; a 
ci ts, and aeiiuired, from his success, llio surname of Pictor. name distinguished among those who illustrated Greece 
I liny {Ilisi. Nat., xxxv. d) says that he decorated with his during the prosperous limes of sculpture. Tho names of 
pamiings the temple of the goddess of Health at Romo, and Apollonius of Athens, and of Glycoii, also an Atbeiiian (the 
that the pictures existed in his lime. A bronze slaiue of sculptors, according to the inscriptions on the works, of the 
Apollo, niiule out ol spoils taken from the Sumnites, is said celebrated Toreo and of the (Farnese) Hercules), do not 
to have been dedicated in the Capitol about this period, occur in Pausanias ; which has occasioned a doubt whelber 
Alter the comjuost ol S>vacusc by Marcellus, Rome became they had executed many works remaining in Greece in tho 
enriched "iih the spoils which fell into tho hands of the timoof that writer. They are thought to havo IivlmI in the 
victors. Iho reply of Marcellus, when he was accused of century before our tora. 

r.ipiicit) for stripping the conquered city of its works of art, Julius Cmsur gratified his tasto for the fine arts by collect • 
IS lomarkablo: ho declared he liad done it in omor that the ing statues, gems, and similar objects. IIis putronnge ex- 
public edillces of Romo might bo oriiaraciited. and also to tended itself even to remote place.**, and he not only emhol- 

iiUioduco among his countrymen a taste for the arts and ijjjhed Rome, but many cities of Gaul, Spain, Greece, and 

eleguiico for wliicii tlie Gieeks were so distinguished. I he Asia Minor participated in the advantages of his good taste, 
pow or and grealnes-j of Rome were now being extended in all a great impulse was given to the encoiirageincnt of sculp- 
(hrcctions; and, by some caprice of fancy, generated pro- ture by Augustus. He caused all the finest works that 
hably by the lucdilie.s that were ottered lor its gratification, it could be procured to bo collected, and he had them placed 
hccaine a rage to collect spcciinciisul sculpture. Vyherehow- ^hc public places of Rome. He is also said to have ro- 
1 \er temples were ransacked biiuply with the object of on- moved the statues of illustrious men from the area of the 
nchiiig llie treasury of Rome, as was tho case with works m Capitol to the Campus Marlius. (Suet., Culig., 3-1.) The 
the more costly iiiaiorials, or to gratily the soldiers, or, as example of Augustus was imitated by the wealthy Romans, 
Mimeiimes tipjiears, to swell tho triumph of a general, the mj expense was spared in adding new and admired jno- 
iiiiest works wen; little likely to induce a love for refine- diictions to the difiercut collections of statues and paintings, 
meiit among the Romans, or excite any admiration of such Among the most liberal of the patrons of this period, Agrippa 
objects lor ihciv inenls as works of art. Notwithstanding stands pre-eminent for the munificence with which he do- 
Ihe opportunilics thus olfercd for acquiring some know- voted his fortune to tho embellishment of Rome. Tho 
hidge of the beauties of art, from the mere habit of having Pantheon is a monument of the taste and princely liberality 
the most exquisite examples of sculpture brought before of a Homan citizen. Agrippa employed an Athenian sculp- 
them, it docs not appear that any decided taste discovered tor, called Diogenes, to enrich Ibis temple. Pliny par lieu- 
itself till about 8G years n.c. Sulla, in his victorious larly alludes to some Caryatides by him, as well as fo .-oma 
inarch through Greece, destroyed several of the most mag- figures in tho pediment or front (/axtigio ) ; but these Pliny 
nificeiit temples and monuments of that country; but A'uL, xxxvi. 4) sa>'s produced less effect, owing to tho 

ho also collected a great quantity of spoil, which ho for- height at which they wore placed. It is recorded that 

warded to Rome, and which consisted chiefly of the fine Agrippa constructed some aqueducts, which ho decorated 
works which were proserved in the temples or adorned with three liiindred statues in bronze and marble. During 
tiio public places. This enormous accumulation of such the age of Augustus the names of many very distinguished 
objects seems at length to have aroused in the Romans artists occur. Among them, Vitruvius, the architect, Posi- 
sonie feeling of admiration favourable to tho existence, at dunius, a native of Ephesus, and the celebrated Dioscoridcs, 
least, of art in their own country. The feshion, or rather the engraver of gems, may be particularly mcniioned, 
passion, to form collections at any price increased. Verres The good effbet of the example of Augustus seems to havo 
is handed down to posterity among tbe'< most zealous and been long felt in Rome, though' it does not appear that 
at the same time the most Ikwiess of diletlanti ; but tho Tiberius contributed much to preserve or nourish a tuste for 
charecter of the works he possessed, several of which are art. A circumstance however is said to have occurred during 
mentioned by Cicero in his celebrated oration* against the this latter reign which shows that the Romans were alive 
rapacious proetor of Sicily, give him a claim to be considered to the value of fine public works. Tiberius admired a statue 
fully capable of appreciating excellence in art. The means representing an athlete anointing his limbs, by Lysippus, 
that ho adopted for gratifying hi* taste merit the severest which stood in the baths of Agrippa — a place, it seems, of 
condemnation but ho probably preserved (irom ileglcot and public resort. Desiring to havo exclusive possession of this 
desiruotion many of tho most valuable monumentk of work, lie liad it removed to his own palace; but thedissatis- 
sculpture. • faction of the peoplo was so great, and tbeir indignation at 

In the lost century before Christ various sculptors of dif^ the emperor’s dcpriviiig them of what they considered public 
tinguished name were resident in Rome, or were praotiaipg property so violently expressed, that Tiberius, fearing a re- 
their art in other parts of Italy. Among these may parti- volt; onlefed the favourite statue to be replaced in its original 
cularly ho menlioncMi Pasiteles, Arecsilas or Arcesilaus, ^lo aituailon. „ r rt 

author of a group of boys with ft lioness ; SaUrus and Ba* Caligula had works of art brought to Rome from Grceco; 
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!)iit it do09 not appear that lie had any admiration of them 
as objcrts of beauty or as memorials of an enlightened 
people, but rather that he considered them as means of 
gratifying his personal vanity. He ordered the heads of the 
gods and of illustrious men to bo struck off their statues, 
and his own to be substituted. This paltry ambition, whieh 
could be exercised at a cheap rate, accounts for the mutila- 
tion of many statues that have reached our times, and in 
which a totally different character will often be obsorxed in 
the beads and other portions of the work. Caligula is re- 
corded as the first emperor who was guilty of this species of 
sacrilege ; but he appears to have been imitated by niany of 
his successors. It is a curious fact that notwithstanding the 
efforts so unworthily made by Caligula to make himself 
known to posterity, portraits or busts of this emperor are ex- 
tremely rare. Among the celebrated w'orks which Caligula 
desirecl lo have transported to Rome was the famous Olym- 
pian Jupiter of Phidias; but the idea wa»<relinquished in 
consequenco of the report of the architects that it would 
not be safe to move it. The reigns of Claudius and of Nero 
at first gave promiscof encouragement to the arts; the latter 
emperor required decoration for his Golden Palace, which he 
constructed on the Palatine Hill; and although the vast 
number of works that, had already been procured from Greece 
would seem to have robbed that country of all its treasures, 
ho procured no fewer than five hundred bronze statues from 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Two of the best works of 
antient sciilpiuro, the Apollo Belvedere and the so-called 
Fighting Gladiator, were found among the ruins of a villa or 
palace of Nero at Antium. Winckelman has conjectured that 
these statues may have formed a part of the collection, above 
spoken of, from the temple of Apollo. It is the opinion of 
some distinguished artists that the Apollo is an antient copy 
from a bronze original ; and its date has been placed in the 
Augustan age. The argument for the original having been 
in bronze is founded on certain technical peculiarities of 
treatment, which, it is thought, indicate the fact of its being 
the conception and work of a sculptor in metal. The ques- 
tion of the date of the execution of the existing statue is still 
undecided ; but the very close resemblance or identity of its 
material with the marble of Luna is considered tp be strong 
evidence of its being a work produced in Italy. (Thiersch, 
Epochen der BUdenden Kunst, p. 312, 2nd ed.) Zenodorus 
the sculptor was employed by Nero to make a colossal 
statue of him, of bronze. One account says it was a hun- 
dred and ton feet high ; another, one hundred and twenty. 
(Plin., Hist Ndt.f xxxiv. 18; Suet., Ner,, 31.) Zenodorus 
was called to Rome from Cisalpine (^aul, where he had exe- 
cuted a colossal statue of Mercury, a work which had occu- 
pied him ten years. Menodorus, an Athenian sculptor, 
lived at this time. His statues of athletco, and subjects of 
that class, are mentioned in terms of commendation. It is 
probable that there were two artists of this name. 

This may be considered the period at which the introduc- 
tion of variously coloured marbles in statues became the 
fiishion in Rome. The Roman polyliihio sculpture differed 
m some respects from that practised by the Greeks. The 
Roman mode was to imitate the different stuffs of which 
real draperies were composed, as well as the ornamccttal 
dressings of the figures, with marbles (usually Oriental 
alabasters, &c.) closely resembling them in colour. The 
Greeks occasionally used different materials, not often 
marbles, for this purpose; but not with the intention of 
imitating the ^rticular colour or texture of the object repre- 
sented. The Romans carried this so far as to express, in 
white and dark marble, the colours of the eyes in a statue, 
in black marble, of an Ethiopian. More than one example 
of this may be seen in the various collections of antient 
statues. The reigns of Otho, Galba, and Vitellius were too 
short and too disturbed to give those emperors time or oppor- 
tunity to encourage sculpture. Otho ordered a large sum, 
ninety millions of sesterces, to be apm’opriated for the com- 
pletion of the Golden Palace of Nero. Busts of these emperors 
are extremely rare. There is one of Vitellius in the Museum 
of the Louvre, of very high merit ; but most of the portraits 
of this prince liavo been considered modern. 

Vespasian, Titus, and !Domitian encouraged sculpture. 
Titus erected two statues, one .of gold, the other equestrian, 
of ivory, in honour of Britannicus, the son of Claudius, who 
was pqisoned by Nero. (Suet.,7\L, 2.) Statues of Domitian 
are rare, in consequence of the order issued by the senate, 
after the tyrant’s deatli^ that all statues of him should be 
destroyed, , 


But little now occurs in the history of sculpture worthy 
of notice till the time of Trajan. The taste and energy of 
this prince reanimated the arts both in Greece and Italy. 
Zeno of Aphrodisias was a sculptor of this time. , The 
column of Trajan is an interesting monument of the art in 
the latter part of the first century after Christ. The reigns 
of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Anlonines may justly he ac- 
counted the golden age of sculpture in Rome ; though even 
then it is probable that the art was little practised by native 
artists. In Hadrian especially the arts found a munificent 
protector. He restored many of the antient temples which, 
were falling to decay ; lie erected others in a style worthy of 
the best ages of tlie art ; and, among other public-spirited 
undertakings, completed the temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter at Athens. [Athens, p. 11.J Among the enrich- 
ments bestowed upon it was a statue of Jupiter in gold and 
ivory, several other works placed these by Hadrian, and 
finally a colossal statue of the emperor himself. The scale 
of magnificence in which this prince indulged may be 
estimated from the remains of his celebrated villa near 
Tivoli, about eighteen miles from Rome. It was embellished 
with all the finest works that could bo procured, whether the 
productions of antient Greek artists or of those of his own 
time. Some of the most interesting and valuable iciiiains 
of antiquity have been discovered there; and e\en at ilio 
present day every fresh excavation that is made among 
these ruins restores to the world some object of interest. 
Some of the Egyptian superstitions having been intro- 
duced into Italy about this time, they were mixed up with 
the existing forms of worship, and the gods of Iho Nile 
were admitted among those of Iho Romans. The ixuniple 
of the capital was soon followed by the smaller communi- 
ties; and as the new worship was extended over tlie whole 
empire, a great demand arose for statues, and otiier symbols 
of Egyptian deities and ceremonies. The imitations ot 
Egyptian figures and subjects which are found in Italy, 
and which particularly abounded among the ruins of Ha- 
drian’s villa, may be assigned to this period. 

The numerous specimens of sculplurc of the time of 
Hadrian that are preserved in modern collections aie 
evidence of the high state of the art. The statues and 
busts of himself, and of the emperors who immeduittdy 
preceded and followed him, as well as the portraits of An- 
toninus and Lucius Verus, exhibit qualities that would do 
honour to the best ages of Greek sculpture. Tlierc arc two 
statues of Antinous in the museum of the Capitol, one 
treated in the Greek style, entirely naked, and the other 
with Egyptian attributes, which are particularly worthy oi 
notice fur the simplicity and beauty united with grandeur 
that pervades them. They carry us back to the very finest 
period of the practice of the art. 

Sculpture declined after tho death of Hadrian. The 
difference observable, both in style and execution, in the 
two columns of Trojan and Antoninus, exhibit a marked 
change in tho condition of art, oven in the short period that 
elapsed between the execution of these works. Antoninus 
Pius was not however neglectful of art; but tho chief em- 
ployment of that time seems to have been in portraits and 
busts, a sure indication of indifference towards the higher 
class of design. 

Herodes Atticus claims a 'distinguished place in the list 
of promoters of the fine arts. He employed his immense 
wealth in embellishing Athens and other cities of Greece. 
Chryselephantine sculpture was still practised ; for it is re- 
corded that ho caused a quadriga, with a group of Neptune 
and Amphitrite, made, of gold and ivory, to be placed in a 
temple of Corinth. By the time of Septimius Sevenis 
(about A. D. 200) the arts of design had rapidly declined. 
The schools for thoir oultivatioii, which bad been established 
by Hadrian, wore no longer kept up, and the effect of the 
neglect of ipire design is visible in the monuments of this 
period. ITie sculpture on the arch of Sept. Severu.s, in the 
Forum of Rome, as well as that called the Arch of the 
Gold8miths^ also at Rome, offer undeniable evidence of the 
low condition of taste, and the inferiority of practice in art. 
Considerable care was shown in the littlenesses of execu- 
tion ; but everything that indicated boldness of conception, 
breadth of treatment, and style, bad vanished. With the 
exception of busts, somS of which must be admitted to have 
great merit, the monuments which remain of the time of 
Caracalla, Geto, Alexander Severus, and thoir successors, 
only confirm the rapid fall of sculpture. Alexander Severus 
endeavoured to revive a taste for architecture and even in- 
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stituted schools for the cflucalion of students; but the ca- 
lamities that disturbed Italy during the contentious for the 
empire, left men little leisure for elegant pursuits. The de- 
graded state of sculpture in the third century of our o^ra is 
sufficiently declared by the quality of the bassi-rilievi on 
the arejt of Constantine in Rome. Those which are of the 
date of the erection of the arch exhibit the utmost poverty 
of design, with feebleness of execution ; but it is well known 
that the greater part of the sculpture was taken from ati 
arch erected in honour of Trajan, to oommemorate his vic- 
tories over the Dacians and Parthians. The appropriation, 

, on such an occasion, of sculpture executed for another pur- 
p(jse, and at a distant period, offers very conclusive evidence 
as to the stale of art in Rome at this time. It is probable 
that there really were no sculptors then living to whom it 
was expedient to entrust the decoration of a work of that 
description. Indeed, wherever it was absolutely necessary 
to introduce any work of design of the time, there is am- 
ple proof of extreme dellcieiicy in all the requirements of 
art. 

The dismemberment of the Roman empire by the esta- 
blishment of* a seat of imperial government at Constanti- 
nople, was a fatal blow to the grandeur and magnificence of 
Romo ; and from this time may be dated the downfall of 
the city. At the time when Constantine succeeded to the 
purple, sculpture, as already observed, had fallen into a 
very low state, and events hurried on its complete degrada- 
tion. To Constantine himself some honour is however due 
for his endeavours to restore a feeling for the arts, by the 
scale on which he proposed to decorate the new imperial 
iosidcnce. Sensible of the want of artists capable of doing 
justice to liis splendid conceptions, he instituted schools, 
espec-inlly for arcliilecturc ; and. by distributing rewards 
and giving privileges to students, ho endeavoured to induce 
»}oung men to devote thcirisclves to acquiring a knowledge 
of the art. He so far succeeded that several considerable 
buildings were erected, but they were indebted for their 
dccorutioii to the sculptors of a past age. By the emperor’s 
rornmaiids the cities of Greece and Asia Minor wei*o 
despoiled of what had been left' them by preceding collec- 
tors. Statues of gods, heroes, sages, and poets wore 
brought together from all parts, to contribute to the splen- 
dour of the new city, and nothing, Ccdreniis observes, 
si emcd wanting, hut the souls of the illustrious individuals 
whom these admirable monuments were intended to repre- 
sent. Some attempts >vere made to restore sculpture by 
giving employment to contemporary artists; and statues in 
metal were erected in this reign and in Ihe subsequent reigns 
of Consiantius. Theodosius, and llonorius; but the spirit of 
antieiU art was lost, and these works, of a totally distinct 
cliaiacter from that of the liner Greek schools, appear to 
have had so little merit, that the names of their authors 
have not been recorded. 

The slate of Italy in the fifth and sixth centuries ren- 
dered the restoration of the fin© arts utterly hopeless. 
During this unhappy period of her history she suffered 
from the inroads of the northern nations. In the year 41 
Alaric, king of the Goths, ravaged the country and gained 
possession of Rome. At a later period the city was given 
up to pillage by Odoaccr ; and Genserio and his Vandals 
subsequently added to the destruction. In 545 Rome was 
attacked by the Goths under Totila ; they set lire to the city, 
which continued burning for several days. In this siege, the 
Romans, driven to their last hold, defended themselves from 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian (now the Castlo of St. Angelo); 
and, wo are told, threw down upon their enemies the statues 
which decorated that sumptuous edifice. To the losses 
occasioned by these and similar means are to bo added 
those consequent upon the anti-pagan zeal of some of the 
early Christians. They used to drag down the statues of 
the divinities of the Greek and Roman mythology, and 
pound them to dust. The finest productions of the greatest 
masters of sculpture wore thus demolished ; and so sweep- 
ing had been the destruction, that when Aroadius and 
Honorius issded ftesh edicts for carrying on the work ot 
demolition, it was said, ‘ Si qua otiam nuno in templis 
faiiisque consistunt* (‘ If indeed there should be any still 
left in the temples’). 

The greatest treasures of art were preserved at Constan- 
tinople, and the palace of theLausi boasted one of the finest 
collections of antiont statues. An immense number of these 
fell a prey to the flames in 479. In the year 661 Constans 
was driven ftom Constantinople by the inftiriatcd people, 


and passed over into Italy. He visited Romo, wncrc lie 
remained a few days, but in this lime he despoiled il, as far 
as he could, of whatever it still possessed of value *m art. 
These works, chietly in bronze, were curried by his orders to 
Syracuse, where he proposed to establish himself, and where 
he died. 

The public attention both in the Eastern and Western 
empire was now too fully occupied with intestine troubles and 
the attacks of external enemies, to be ablo to think of the 
arts. Tho fury of the Iconoclasts and the conquests of ihe 
barbarians forwarded the work of destruction, and though 
Theodoric, and afterwards Charlemagne, attempted to stop 
tho ravages which were consequent upon the successes oi 
their followers, and to afford somo protection to the remains 
of antiquity, their inlluenco was quite inadequate to effect 
their object or to save tho monuments of genius from the 
violence of an uncivilized and ill-disciplined soldiery. 
Theodoric (about 500 a.d.) laments, in a letter to Sym- 
machus, the ruin of works of genius, and observes that 
Rome still possessed a population of statues. Charlemagne 
formed the plan of renovating art, and most probably would 
have accomplished his object, if tho ago had been worthy of 
the emperor. His great purpose however was to obliterate 
the remembrance of tho splendour of paganism by tho mag- 
nificence of Christian art; and the entu’ely new feeling 
introduced occasioned a totally new style of design, which, 
as it has little connection with our present subject, will he 
considered in another place. 

The Empire of tho West and the glory of the Homan 
name had passed away. The resuscitation of art and science 
belongs to another period of our history. 

Wo still watch, with interest, the existence of some of the 
masterpieces of (Grecian sciilpturo nreserved at Consliinii- 
noplc: but even these were destineu to destruction, and in 
no short time shared the common fate. 

In tho twelfth century (Jonstantinoplc, after a series of 
distresses and difficulties^, was taken possession of by the 
victorious Latins and their allies under Boniface and Bald- 
win; and the city, which had already been nearly dc-^tnned 
by a succession of fires, was given over to pillage. Nicetas 
Clioniates has described some of the line remains of art 
that were there in his time, and which, during this reigu of 
plunder, were broken or melted down to bo coined into 
money, or sold for the value of the metal. Among them we 
find various bronze statues of charioteers that stood in tho 
Hippodrome; a group of Bellerophon and Pegasus; Paris 
presenting the apple to Venus ; an exquisite statue of Helen ; 
a colossal Hercules, by Lysippus ; and the celebrated colos- 
sal statue of Juno, which had once adorned her temple at 
Samos. 

Tho real history of antient sculpture may bo said to Imve 
ended even before tho period to which it lias here been 
carried. It is both unsatisfactory and painful to altenipt 
to trace it farther, when each step taken only sliows rum 
and devastation. The muiuiineiits of lliu Romans are 
numerous, and have been useful in illustrating antient writ- 
ings and in making us acquainted with the manners and 
customs of that people ; but Roman sculpture has not the 
same claim upon our attention as that of the Greeks. In- 
deed in following the history of tho art in Italy it is 
obvious that the interest is chietly kept up by considering 
sculpture in Rome as a continuation of that of Greece, and 
not as an art which the Italians cultivated with any original 
feeling. The best works produced were by Greek artists ; 
and tho attempts of the Romans arc characterised, if it cun 
bo called character, by poverty of invention, meanness of 
design, and for the most part unskilful execution. Tho art 
was seldom patronised but when it was required to flatter tlie 
pride or please the vanity of individuals by portrait statues 
or busts; and consequently it never rose to that excellence 
or elevation which it attained in Greece, where it was made 
the means of embodying the grand conceptions of genius by 
the union of expression and sentiment with the most beauti- 
ful forms. 

Revival of Sculpture . — After tho subjugation of the 
Greek and the division of tho Roman empire, the lino arts 
gradually declined. Occasionally efforts were made to 
revive them, but as those arose from individual feeling, and 
were not supported by any general interest in the subject, 
the attempt had little success. Charlemagne endeavoured 
to restore them; but his edicts, unrosponded to by the sym- 
pathy of those about him, were unable to eficct his object. 
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Still llio arts were kept alive by tbo monks of the early 
CjiH'uk and Latin churches, 'who, with pious diligcnco, illu- 
minated manuscripts, and sometimes even decorated the 
Malls of their chapels and convents with rude paintings. 
Some examples of this kind of art (miniature embellish- 
ments of books) arc pcriiaps as old as the third century of 
our sera. 

It has been usual to date the revival of art in Italy at 
about the tenth or olevcnlh century. The beginning of 
modern art may however be reckoned from an earlier time ; 
rather, as Flaxmati says, from (he reign of Constantine, 
seven centuries earlier, when Christianity became the re- 
ligion of the empire. Painting and sculpture then ceased 
to be employed, as heretofore, on the pagan gods, but were 
engaged to illustrate subjects connected with Christian 
worship. PiVen during the reigns of those emperors by 
whom tlie Clu istians were most persecuted, they ornamented 
tlieir subterraneous retreats with sacrod portraits and sub- 
jects from Scripture. (Flaxman's Lectures on Sculpture.) 
The artists to whom the chief merit of reviving art is duo, 
are supposed to have derived no small benedt from the 
study of tbo remains of antient sculpture which wci'e still 
scattered about Italy, and particularly in Pisa, the native 
city of the prt^sumed founder of the first school of modern 
sculpture. Without denying this very probable effect of 
superior works upon minds just awakening to the beauties 
of art, it may be disputed whetbev its inllnence was so 
grout as some have imagined. It scarcely can be traced 
where it might most reasonably bo supposed to exist, namely, 
in any peculiarities or finer qualities of .style or execution ; 
and it surely must be conceded that the mind and spirit 
lliatare observable in the paintings and sculptures of the 
time of the revival arc of an entirely original character 
and (juite independent of the antient schools. This is re- 
markable in a class of design which at first seems peculiarly 
calculated to tempt modern artist.s to recur to the niunner of 
the antien(s> namely, that in wliicli symbols and allegorical 
figures are employed. In the twamjiles that exist by one 
of the oailiest painters, Giotto di Bondono (chietly m the 
CapellaMell* Annunziata ’ and in the ‘Salono’ at Padua), 
there certainly is no apparent imilatiim of any of the; 
numerous and varied mode.s of troaling such subjects that | 
were offered to him in the monuments of antiquity. With- ! 
out the most remote idea of Utiderraling the excellence of 
fine antient models, it seems only just to assert a claim for 
the distinct and original character which divides modern 
Christian art from that of the Greek schools. A depth of 
thought, an intention pervades the Christian art, which shows 
an entirely altered feeling; and, after the first period of the 
rude and almost frightful attempts at design (usually in 
single figures, gaunt and staring images of iho Apostles 
ami saints), the revivers uf art seem to have aimed at ap- 
pealing to the sympaihios, rather than gratifying the eye 
and pleasing the fancy only, by pmsenting to them beautiful 
forms. On this ground the artists of this ago were es.^en- 
lially men of genius ; for, instead of servilely copying, they 
drew from their own original sources ; and the art that pro- 
ceeded from them eventually became, as was the case with 
Greek art while master-spirits directed it, great and 
admirable. 

Passing over tbo performances of the arlist.H who were 
employed in different parts of Italy in the century before 
bis appearance, Niccolo Pisano may be considered the 
father of modern sculpture. Many of the artists alluded to, 
united, as was usual in those days, tho three professions of 
painting* sculpture, and architeclTire, and their works are 
interesting moiinments of their ingenuity; but sculpture 
only assumed' a distinct and appropriate character when the 
two Pisani, Niccolo and his son Giovanni, devoted themselves 
to it, and by their talents diffused a love of art thimighoaC 
Italy. The cathedrals of Pisa, Pistoja, Siena, and Orvicto 
are rich in the productions uf tho Pisani. They consist of 
magnificent marble pulpits enriched with bassi-riiiovi and 
rtatues, and are evidence of great power both in composi^ 
tion and in deep feeling. Among the more remarkable and 
beautiful of the Works executed by Niccolo and hig' schoihrg 
are the nlievi which decorate the fa^de of the cathedral of 
Orvieto. Tlicy are in white marble, and tho execution* is 
careful, though it bcar.s marks of want of practice in the 
inechanicut requirements of tho avt. Their higher qualities 
compensate however for those minor defects. The subjects 
are illustrations of the Old and New Testaments; the 
Creation of Adam and £ve» tho Temptation, tho" Expul- 


sion from Paradise, &c. It is not easy to convey by descrip- 
tion a just idea of the merits of these compositions. They 
are chielly admirable for the simplicity of the arrangement 
of tho groups, and foi* tho grace and feeling which pervade 
some oi:‘ tho figures, particularly those of the angels. Tho 
draperies are also well understood, and are treated with 
considerablu skill as regards the workmanship. Cicognara 
iStoria della Sculittra) thinks that these are the productions 
of the scholars of Niccolo, and he denies that he executed 
any of them himself. One of the most masterly compo- 
sitions of any school of sculpture is a work of Niccolo 
Pisano representing tho ‘Taking down from the Cross.* . 
It is a semicircular basso-rilievo, in marble, and is 
placed over one of tho side doors in the front of the Duom*o 
of Lucca. Another remarkable work of Niccolo Pii^ano is 
a basso-rilievo representing the Last Judgment and Punisli- 
inent of tho 'Wicked, in tlie cathedral at Siena. The sub- 
ject is not of that character in which the mind of Niccolo, 
judging from his other works, could satisfactorily be em- 
ployed. Ilis power seems to have been in treating gentle, 
delicate, or touching representations ; but the performance 
alluded to has great merit for the boldness of the conrep- 
I lion, the eager crowding or fearful shrinking of the figures, 
and fur tlie masterly composition. The opportunity to in- 
troduce beautiful expression has nut been lost: two figures 
of angels arc particularly striking. Niccolo Pisano com- 
menced bis pl‘o^b^sion early in 1200. Some of his best 
works are at Bologna, where he was diligenily cnipluyed in 
1225. He lived to an advanced age, and was sncceeded by 
his son Giovanni di Pisa, Arnolfo of riorenee, and other 
scholars. Giovanni executed some esteemed uorkb, but id 
natural genius ho was inferior to his father, and he was satis- 
fied rather to imitate what had been done, than desirous or 
able to advance the art. Sculpture did not make that progress 
after the death of Niccolo that might have been expected* 
from the merit of bis works and the fine opening he hail 
made for its improvement. Arnolfo w.is luueli employed 
both as an architect and sculptor. Two of his works in the 
latter art, the monument of Boniface, and t lie Tabernacle 
in the church of St. Paul (fiiorc lo mura), are pvcsei\cd in 
Rome. The date of their execution is about A.n. 1 IJOO, or 
rather later. Among the n^nre successful imitators of N iccolo 
Pisano may be noticed Margaritone d'Arezzo, Guido du 
Como, and ‘ Maestro’ Buono. 

In the year 1330, Andrea Pisano, the sou of Ugolino, who 
was settled in Florence, executed one of the bronze gates of 
tho Baptistery in that city. The sculpture illustrates the life 
of Si. John. This work is admirable for its beautiful senti- 
ment and simplicity, though it must be allowed to be deficient 
in the mechanical excellences of sculpture. He also executed 
some statues in marble, but Fla.xman thinks they are not 
equal to the productions of either N iccolo or (jliovanni. Cicog- 
iiara, in bis ‘ Storia della Seulturu,’ gives a long list of the pro- 
ductions of this artist, and justly considers him entitled to the 
highest praise. Andrea Lircagna, contemporary u ith Andrea 
Pisano, was an architect, painter, sculptor, and poet. His 
works in sculpture, notwithstanding a certain dry quality of 
execution that pervades them, have great merit. His most 
esteemed performances are the sculptures on the altar in the 
chapel or oratory of Or San Michele in Florence. One of 
the compartments represents the Presentation in ihe Temple, 
In another are some heads, especially one of tho Virgin, which 
are full of beauty. Orcagna showed great talent in tho 
management of his draperies, preserving considerable breadth 
in the forms and disposition o*f tbo folds, and so composing 
them as not to conceal the action of the limbs. There are 
some curiou» monuments of this early period at Naples, 
where sculpture was practised by the followers and imitators 
of N Iccolo and Giovanni Pisani. The Neapolitans pretend 
indeed to cite ndmes of sculptors even earlier than tho 
; Pisani ; and mention is mode of * MaesW Fioretiza and 
Agnolo Cosentino of as early a date as the ninth and lentk 
centuries. Approaching however nearer to the time under 
: coQsideratlon, we find ^ naitt6> of Pietro da Stofani men- 
i tioned as* a respectable sculptor di Naples. His works are 
; particularly commended fbr expression, a quality of difficult 
: attainment in what may truly be oonsiddred the infancy of 
art. Tho two Mnsucc^i are also recorded among tho sculptors 
who were at that time deeorating Naples with their works. 
Tho chief occupation ibr the artists was in * Depositi,’ or 
tombs, monumental sculptures, and occasionally enrich- 
ments, in reliefs andsmalifigures. on altars. The monuments 
were often of a very elaborate kind uniting sculpture with 
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architocture. Slurios of fij;ures in uiclics, or mixed up with 
Arabesque or Gothic ornaments, rose one above the otiier, 
till, at a eei'lain elevation, the work took a pyramidal form, 
the apex of whieh was burmounted by a btatue either of the 
Madonna and Child, or of a patron saint, or sometimes by an 
equestrian figure of the deceased. There are some very 
curious specimens of these compositions in many parts of 
Italy ; one of the most remarkable is at Naples, in the 
church of S. Giovanni dei Carbonari. 

The works of Luca della Robbia abound in Italy. They 
possess raciit not only as works of art, but as specimens of a 
manufacture, or rather, a process, of which this sculptor is 
said to be the inventor and exclusive possessor. This was the 
ai-t of covering terra-cotta models with a beautiful and pecu- 
liar coloured varnish, which renders them as hard as stone. 
He i.s supposed never to have disclosed this secret ; but 
there is a tradition that ho committed it to writing, and 
enclosed the paper, or whatever it was inscribed on, in some 
one of his models, before he sent it to be baked ; so that it 
could only be known at the price of destroying, or at least in- 
juring. a number of his works, till the document should 
appear. Among his productions are some of great beauty. 
They consist chiefly of groups, in alto-rilievo, of the Ma- 
donna and infant Saviour, or Christ and St. John as chil- 
dren, and similar subjects. Two works of Luca, bassi-rilievi 
in marble, formerly in the Duomo of Florence, according to 
Cicognaru, but now pi-eservcd in the Gallery of Sculpture, 
deserve particular attention for their composition and the 
expression. Tliey represent a chuu% or groups, of singers. 
Tiuiy are admirable for their truth to nature ; and they 
only want a more clovated class of form to render them 
equal to the productions of the best works of the best periods 
of art. It is said that these rilievi were executed in com- 
petition with Donatello, whose rival performance is still in 
existence. Luca della Robbia died in 1442. 

Ill the Calleiy of Sculpture at Florence are preserved 
some cxlivmcly lulcresling specimens of art of this period, 
by Benedetto da Rovezisano and otlicrs. Those works merit 
a careful examination, as they offer not merely valuable 
illusl ration of tlie progress that was being made in the 
ar*t at the time they were executed, but they possess qualities 
whicli rlaiin for them high praise as examples of rich coni- 
])o^ilion and appropriate oxprosbion. Many of them are 
likewise worthy of attention for an approach to great 
beauty of form, and for the skilful treatment of the 
draperies. 

The next diblihguished names which occur in the an- 
nals of leslured sculpluro are those of Lorenzo Ghiberti 
and Donato di Betto ]3ardi, better known as Donatello* 
Ghiberti has secured a lasting reputation by his celebrated 
bronze gales of the Baptistery of f'ioronce, the edifice on 
which so many preceding sculptors had been employed. 
The first gales mentioned by historians were executed 
by Buonano, in 1180: they were destroyed by fire. Andrea 
Pisano wiis the next artist employed upon them, and his 
and the later works at that ediQcc are fortunately still pre- 
served. The contribution of I-<orenzo is in a series of rilievi, 
ranged in compartments, illustrating subjects from the Old 
Testament. Michel Angelo is said to have admired 
them so liighly, that he &clared they were At to be * the 
gates of Paradise.’ Lorenzo brought to this work a gi*eat 
knowledge of composition, a superior acquaintaifcc with the 
more beautiful forms and movements of the human Agure, 
a refined feeling for expression, and considerable powers of 
execution. They very far surpass the works of his prede- 
cessors in the revival of sculpture, and, in many respects, 
have not often been excelled. It is pot pretended that 
those reliefs are free from faults. Their chief jmperfection 
arises out of the undeAnod notions which then existed of 
the truo pinnciples tfiat respectively govern, or should govern, 
composition in painting and sculpture. It is obviously out 
of the province of the latter art (which is oonAued to repre- 
senting objects by deAned forms alone) to attempt perspec- { 
tivQ appearanees and effects which can only be truly and 
correctly given by aid of colour, or by the skilful dis- 
tribution of light and shadow. In the work under conside- 
ration this pnnciple is invaded. Objects ase renresented 
in various planes, and those which should be subordinate 
arc, in oonsequciice of the necessary relief given to tliom in 
order to deAne their forms, forced upon the attention, or cast 
shadows to the injury of more important features in the 
design. The number of small parts, and a too great minute- 
ness dotaili are cds9 defects m tliis remaikaple worki and 


deprive it of that breadth of cflect whii-h is so admirable a 
quality in art. Ghiberti w'as less successful m a bronze 
statue of St. Mallhcw, on the exterior of the rhurrh of (}f 
S. Michele. Flaxiiian observes of it, Ihut ‘it wants tlie 
severe^ chastity of the apostolic character; and the head is 
inferior to those in the spandolls of bis gates; the altitude 
also M affected, and llio drapery unnatural.’ 

Donatello was a scholar of Lorenzo de’ Bicci, and was 
born in Florence in llie year 1 383. The works of Dona- 
tello arc numerous, and remarkable for their superior 
qualities. His conceptions were bold, and his execution vi- 
gorous, and it is easy to see in liis porformaiices the reason 
mr the compliment paid to his statue of St. Mark by one 
who could so well appreciate tliese qualities as Michel 
Angelo: * Marco, pcrchd nun mi parli?* This, and a 
statue of St. George, also in marble, decorate llie exterior 
of the church of Or San Michele at Florence. Tlie St. 
George is a fine example of grand and simple expvossioii. 
The figure, dressed in plate armour, stands tlrnily on both 
legs, and he rests his hands on his shield, which is lielcl 
before him, its pointed base on the ground. There is a 
ct^m determination and a quiet dignity in ibis work. It is 
probable that the somewhat exaggerated treatment wliHi is 
observable in this and other productions of Donatello, as well 
as of Ghiberti, arose from their desire to avoid the dryness 
and poverty of form in the works of some of their imme- 
diate predecessors. The gallery of sculpture in Florence 
contains some curious bassi- rilievi, in marble, by Dona- 
tello, representing groups of children dancing to music. 
The composition is most skilful, and the expression and cha- 
racter most carefully and successfully attended to. The re- 
lief is much more flattened than is usually seen in early 
works, and the background is studded with gold-leaf, laiii 
on in small circles about as large as (and indeed mucli re- 
sembling) guineas or sovereigns : those probably arc t he riliin i 
which he made in competition with Luca della Rubbra. 
Some basbi-rilievi by this sculptor exist at Pudiia : nn<l 
making allowance for the age, they are very remarkable 
works. Donatello enjoyed a great repulation, and there i.s 
scarcely a oily of any conscquenco in the north and uiiddlc 
of Italy that cannot boast some specimen of his talent. 
He introduced a mode of working reliefs that has not often 
been practised since his time. Tlio sculptured portion i.s 
scarcely raised above the plane of the background. It lins 
the appearance of the. design having been drawn on the 
marble, and then engraved, as it were, under a strong side- 
light. This kind of work hardly comes legitimately under 
the narao of sculpture, and can only be fitted fur certain 
situations, in which, at a little distance, it has more the 
effect of a picture than of sculpture. 

Brunelleschi, or, as he is culled by the Italian historians, 
Filippo di scr Bruncllesco, was contemporary with Dona- 
tello. He was an architect as well as a sculptor, and was 
the originator of the bold idea, which he so succes.sfully car- 
ried out, of building the cupola of the Duomo of Florence. 
Vasari gives an interesting account of the diAicuUics this 
great artist had to contend with Ihroinjh the ignorance, 
the jealousy, or the want of conAdqnce of those about him, 
when ho Arst advanced this great project. Brunelleschi 
and Donatello, practising in the same city, w'ero accustomed, 
it appears, to consult each other upon their works. I he 
latter had carved in wood a crucilix for the church of 
Santa Croce at Florence, and the following anecdote of the 
two artists is related by Vasari :— Donatello, having finished 
his.W'ork, and being sati'sAed that he had produced a very 
admirable performance, invited his friend Brunei lesciii to 
see it. Brunellesclii went, and, having had his expeclafion.s 
much raised by Donatello’s own description and piaisc of it, 
could not conceal his disappointment, but gave evidence of 
it by tho slight commendation he bestowed iqioii bis fricaid’s 
work. Upon being pressed to give his real ojiinion 
and sentiments, ho said, ' that the figure placed upon the 
cross appeared that of a day-labourer, rather than a repre 
sentation of Jesus Christ, whose pei*son was of the greatest 
possible beauty, and who was in all respects the most per 
feet man that ever w'as born.’ Donatello, already disappointed 
of the praise that ho bad anticipated, could not brook the 
unexpected severity of this remark : * It is easier to criticise 
than to execute,* ho i*etorted ; * do you take a piece of wood, 
and make a oetter cruciAx.’ Brunelleschi said no more; but 
upon his return home went to work, and after the labour of 
several months he Anished a cruciAx. This done, he in 
vited Donatello ouo day> os if accidentallyf to dinowiili 
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t;i(l lie Laving accepted tlie invitation, the two friends 
Nvalked togclLer towards the house of Brunelleschi, till they 
came to the old market-place, when the latter purchased 
various eatables, and giving them to Donatello, rociuestedhira 
to go on with them to tlie house, where he would join him 
pie.'>ently. Donatello having reached the apartment of his 
friend upon the ground-floor, hud his attention imme- 
diately arrested by the crucifix of Brunelleschi, which that 
artist had taken care to place in an advantageous light; and, 
standing hofuro it, he became so absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of iis extraordinary merits, ns entirely to forget the pro- 
visions commiued to his charge; for opening his hands 
which supported his apron, down came the eggs, cheese, and 
other things upon the floor. Notwithstanding which, he 
still coil tinned in the attitude of one overcome with admi- 
ration, until tlie arrival of Brunelleschi, who, laughing, 
asked liim bow they were to dino now that he had spoiled 
everything. ‘ 1/ answeicd Donatello, ‘ have had quite din- 
ner LMioiigh for this day. You perhaps may dino w’ith 
better appetite. To you, 1 confess, belongs the power of 
carving the figure of Christ; to me, that of representing 
day-labourers’ (‘A te conccduto far dci Christi. a me dci 
contadini*). (Vasari, Viie dei Pittori, ^c. ; Otticy, Italian 
8chfy,l of Design ; CJieognara, &c.) These two works are 
still prcberved. The crucifix of Donatello is in the church for 
which it was originally executed, and that of Brunelleschi 
is in the church of Santa Maria Novella. Though it is far 
from the perfection that the above anecdote would imply, 
it is a remarkable work for expression, and in that respect 
ranks deservedly before the performance of Donatello. Jt 
was evidently one of this artist's early performances, and 
this rivalry doubtless led him to pay greater attention to 
expression in his subsequent works. Those at Bologna and 
in other places are evidence of his application and success. 
Donatello died full of years and honour. He left a brother, 
Simon, who was invited to Romo by the popo, in 1431. 
While there he executed one of the bronze gates of St. 
Peters. Giovanni di Pisa was another of the numerous 
scholars of Donatello. There is a large basso-rilievo in 
teria-cotta by this sculptor over the altar in a chapel of the 
great church of the Eremitani at Padua, which deserves 
notice for the simplicity and breadth of the composition, and 
for the peculiar manner in which it is executed. It is remark- 
able for the flat style of the relief— a mode of working that 
Donatello frequeiilly adopted, and which, when judiciously 
managed, has a very broad and fine clFcct. The frieze of 
the Parthenon may he selected as a beautiful example 
of this stylo of executing basso-rilievo. The subject 
of the work alluded to at Padua is the Madonna and 
infant Chri.st, with throe figures of saints on each side of 
them. 

Italy was at this time filled with artists, many of them of 
distinguished merit, who found ample employment in what 
may be called church sculpture, and occasionally in exe- 
cuting statues of illustrious persons. Florence perhaps 
boasted the highest names in the several arts, but Bologna, 
Padua, Milan, Naples, Siena, Venice, Modena, and even 
the smaller cities of Italy, all had their schools of artists. 
The Majani and the two Pollaioli, Andrea Verrochio, 
Andrea Ferrucci, and Mino da Fiosole, arc among those 
whose works claim attention among the best productions of 
the fifteenth century. 

Andrea VeiTochio is chiefly celebmted as having been 
the master of Lionardo da Vinci, and of Pietro Perugino, 
the master of Raifaello. It is said that Verrochio W'atj at 
first a painter, but having desired Lionardo da Vinci, then a 
mere lad, to paint an angel in an altar-piece on which he 
was engaged, Verrochio found the performance of the 
scholar so superior to his own portion of the work, that in 
a fit of jealousv he resolved to paint no more, and he soon 
after devoted himself to the sister art. A bronze eques- 
trian statue of Colleoni, by Andrea Verrochio, may be seen 
at Venice in the Piazza di S. S. Giovanni Paolo; it is inte- 
resting as a specimen of art of the time, but it is heavy in 
form, and the action of the horse is not true to nature. 
Verrochio provided the design and model for this group. It 
was oast in bronze by Alessandro Leopardo. Several of the 
works of Andrea are preserved at Florence. 

It is a reproach to the artists of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, that, not satisfied with carrying out their 
own original ideas, and endeavouring to advance the prac- 
tice of art within the limits of consistent design, they sud- 
denly had recourse to* the incongruous mixture of antient 


mythology with the cxi.sting religion, an unfortunate inno- 
vation which tended to check the steady progress of sculp- 
ture by engrafting a totally foreign class of design or ideas 
upon Ihcir own original sentiment; they only misused or 
abused the one, and at the same time materially ii\jured the 
eflect of the other. 

Michel Angelo Buonarotti was born in 1474. At an early 
age he became the scholar of Domenico Ghirlaridajo, the 
most celebrated painter of his lime, and aflerwards htudied' 
under Bertoldo, the director of the academy established by 
Lorenzo dc* Meilici at Florence. Tlie genius of M. Angelo 
w’as remarked by Lorenzo, who received him into hi.s bouse, 
giving him apartments in tho palace, and otherwise honour- 
ing him with marks of peculiar favour. As he increased in 
years, his wonderful powers as an artist were developed ; and 
his powerful and vigorous genius placed him at once in the 
distinguished station which he still occupies. Till the lime 
of Michel Angelo, the works of art since the revival were 
all more or less meagre and dry in style, although con- 
siderable feeling and talent were occasionally displayed in 
their conception (or invention) and composition. Extraor- 
dinary efforts were sometimes made, as by Ghiberti and 
Donatello, to intee into them a better and more elegant 
quality of form, but it was left to Michel Angelo to effect 
that total revolution in style which has stamped not only hi.s 
own productions, but the art of his age with a character 
peculiarly its own. The most striking quality in tho works 
of Michel Angelo is an undefinablc vast ness and grandeur 
of effect that takes entire posses^efn of the uhnd. Thi.s 
power is strongly felt in the presence of his Moses, in the 
monument of Pope Julius II., and of his statues of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (not ‘il Magnifico’) and Guiliaiio do' Medici, hi 
their monuments in tho family chapel at Florence. The 
Moses is'a grand etfort of genius. It is as original in con- 
ception as it is masterly in execution. The figure, of colos- 
sal dimensions, is represented seated. One liaiid rests 
upon the tables of the Commandments; the other rro.^.^ea 
the front of tho figure, and meets tho ends of tho beai d, 
which falls in ample masses to the waist. Tins statue is 
draped, but the arms from the shoulders are nuked, and, 
thus treated, contrast finely with the voluminous fultls 
beneath, which, collected in tho lap of the figure, fall in 
rich profusion on tho ground. The turn of the head is re- 
markably striking ; but the expression of the face is open to 
criticism, and tho horns on the forehead, though they give 
a superhuman character, produce a dhagrceablo effect. The 
characteristic feature of this statue is its vast energy ; 
but it is sufficiently tempered to preserve the repose which 
is essential to true dignity. This work requires to be stu- 
died with attention; its merits will then be found to com- 
pensate for those minor faults which at first sight offend tho 
fastidious spectator, and which, it must bo admitted, the 
manner of Michel Angelo threw more or less into most of the 
productions of his chisel and pencil. As a whole it illustrates 
the forcible expression applied to the general character of 
this artist’s w'ork.s, • Di Michel Asnol* la ierrihila via." Tho 
statue of Lorenzo is also seated. He is represented absorbed 
in thought. He rests his face upon his hand, which par- 
tially covers the chin and mouth. The general action is one 
of perfect repose, and the expression that of deep medita- 
tion. It is impossible to look at this figure withoui being 
forcibly strfick with the mind that pervades it. For deep 
and intense feeling it is one of the finest works in existeqeo. 
It has been well observed of this statue, that it has no re- 
semblance to tho antique, but it rivals the best excellences 
of the antients in expression combined with repose and 
dignity. 

In the lower part of the two monuments of Giuliano and 
Lorenzo, in flie chapel of the Medici, arc allogoncal figures 
of Day and Night, and tho Dawn, or Moyiing and Evening. 
Hiey bear the impress of the master-mind and hand; but 
the violence of action and forced expression of these statues 
are not in character, in the first place, with the repose which 
is appropriate to monumental sculpture, and they do not 
harmonise with the figures above them. Tho iutimate 
knowledge of anatomy possessed by Michel Angelo, and tho 
evident mastery he haa over all difficulties of execution, 
appear sometimes to have tempted him, as in these statuep, 
to indulge in their display at tho expense of propriety of 
design. 

In the Minerva church at Rome is a much admired 
statue of Christ by M. Angelo. It has less of violence of v 
action tliau usually charaoterises his works; hat though it 
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ha* aualitics of a high order, and displays groat know- There is a group, in mavblo, in tlio Chigi Chapel, in the 
lodge of form and skill in exocuHon, it is by no means one churchofSantaMariadelropoloatRome.represenlmg Jonus 
of his most successful efforts. The figure wants that calm with the sea-monster, which is remarkable for the grand 
dignity and red nement which should pervade the repre- style of its composition, as well as for the breadth and beauty 
sentation of the divine nature under a human form. An- of its forms. It is attributed to a sculptor who lived in the 
other work of Michel Angelo, which is often referred to as a sixteenth century, colled Lorenzetto, hut there is a tradition 


dignity and refinement which should pi 
sentation of the divine nature under a h 


specimen of this master, is the statue of David, in the Piazza 
del Gran Duca at Florence. The powerful hand of the 


great sculptor is visible in it, apd the grand air that is given marble figure. JUichol Angelo had a very ingli opinion of 
to the fiirure by the turn and expression of the head and the works of Beggarelli, a sculptor of Modena, and is said to 
throat iustly claim our admiration; but it is not ono of have exclaimed, on being shown some of ms models, It this 

. J. « 1 w, * -I ..1,1 mnvlvtA vvnA tllA nntinilP * 


that the design was furnished by Raffaello, and that ho 
even made the model from which the sculptor executed the 
marble figure. Jidichol Angelo had a very high opinion of 
the works of Beggarelli, a sculptor of Modena, and is said to 


MichcrAiigelo’s finest works. It was executed under very clay could but become marble, woe to the antique, 

unfavourabli circumstances, Buonarotti having been called Jacopo Tatti, better known as Sansovino, rs more deserv- 
upon to finish it when the block had already been worked ing of celebrity as an architect than as a sculptor. His 
upon by an inferior artist, and considered to be spoiled. In chief productions, in both arts, aro at Venice. Some statues 

n >r«i • I 4 <1 1 . 1 Ts 1 -1 *1.,. /* 1 Vi A SfnirAnCA nr Inn CwUilllai. lit. 


characler and expression, but it falls short of the manner in amples of his ignorance of or indiflerenco to the true prm- 
wbich the Greeks would havo treated it. It wants purity of ciplcs of design in sculpture, though it would be unjust to 
tuhte and the beautiful form, free from atfoctation or display, refuse them the merit of much elaborate execution. Many 
wliich the antients knew so well how to apply in all their of his scholars became dislinguished artists. Among them 
conceptions. ‘ Michel Angelo in this work attempted to may be mentioned Nicolo rribolo, Danese Cattanco, somo 
represent what ho could not feel as a Greek sculptor would, ^ whose works are in the^ church ut^S, A'ntony in^Vadua, 


and to this only is to bo attributed Its inferiority. Among Bartolopieo Ammanati, Alessandro Viltoria, a sculptor of 
the best-known groups by Michel Angelo arc the Madonna great merit, and probably Tommaso Lombardo. About this 
and Child, in the chapel of iho Medici at Florence— un- time a profusion of ornament began to be associated with 
Hnihlied : a Pietd, in a small chapel at St. Peter’s at Rome ; works in sculpture, and led artists to neglect the simpler 
and a croup of Nicodemus supporting the dead body of qualities of design for high finish and minulim of mould- 
Chri^t, with the Madonna and Mary Magdalen. These, a.s ings, flowers, scrolls, and other objects of minor importance, 
cum posit ions, are of the highest merit. They also abound Among the ornamented works of the ceuio which are 

in pal bus, and are in many respects finely executed. ‘ The most worthy of notice, are the splendid altar candelabra in 
Dead Christ, in the Pield, is particularly worthy of alien- some of tho Italian churches. 1 here arc some particularly 
lion. The Iranquilliry and perfect repose of death are most 
successfully shown throughout this ilguro, and with some 


fine specimens of this kind of work at Venice. Baccio 
Bundinelli, born in 1487, is among tho distinguished con- 


possess in this oountry one in marble, of very great merit, unsparing severity ; but, although some exaggeration in 
Consisting of three figures, roprcscnliiig the Virgin, tho ?e?ecls in execution may bo visible 

Inrunt Christ, and St. John. It is unfinished, but tho 


possess qualities which claim for their author a distinguished 


iiia-.ter is declared in the composition of the group, in tho place among modem sculptors. There are 

Lnand style of tho forms, and in tho bold and vigorous in marble, by Bandmelli, round the screen of hi^gh altar 

character of tho execution. It is in the Royal Academy of in the -Duorao of Florence, which are' admirable ^r their 


Arts, having been bequeathed to that institution by tho 
lat(? Sir George Beaumont, who purchased it in Italy. There 
is anuther work Aery similar to this, and like this also un- 
firii.shiMl, in the Gallery of Sculpture at Florence. In the 
. Vatican is another of a different class. It is an allegorical 


breadth and the fine treatment and disposition of their dra- 
peries. The fault of his composition generally, whether of 
one or scvferal figures, is in its too picturesque arrangement, 
and in his placing his figures in somowhai forced and 
affected attitudes. He made a portrait of himself m a 


Kul.iect'and is a monument of the perfect Knowledge of the group in marble, the size of Ufo, of NiMdemus suppmlins, 
human figure pos-ossed by Michel Angelo ; but it is more Chnst. It is m the church of Iho Annunzmia at 1 lo- 

romarkablo for this than for other qualities requisite in rence, and ww mtended for his own monumeut. tn 

sculpture, namely, simplicity and unity of design. The com- the Paliizzo Vecchio is a group, or rather two single sta- 
posiiiou is both crowrded and complicated. In taking this tucs, of Adam and Eve, with the tree and scrpeiit be- 
rapid survey of some of tho principal works of this master, tween them; this is inferior, m all respects, to ihe 

tho object has been to brijig before the render tho most former work. Ibe restoration of the right arm Ihc oele- 

cclebi alcd of bis productions, in ordor that the accompanying brated group of the ^ocoon was entrusted to Bantlinelli. 
observations might be’ immediately applied to well-known Some critics believe this atm ^ 

examples, and tho oharaotoristios of his school bo more easily that the hand or some part of the serpent should touch the 
iindemtood. Notwithstanding our admiration of the origi- bead of tho figure. [Laocoon.] In Bandmelli a restoration 
nnlity of invention, tho vigour and mental energy, the know- the arm is extended. u ^ „,i .i.„ 

ledge of anatomy, and mastery of execution that appear in There is a work of considerable merit, and also of some 
his productions m this art, it is generally admitted that the interest from the circumstances midor which it was executed 
sculpture of Michel Angelo does not give that high satis- in the church of S. Petronio at Bo%na. It reproseiits tho 
factiL which is felt in Uio contemplation of the best works story of Joseph and the wife of rtliphar, and is the 
of anlient and sotac oven of modern times.. tion of Propertia do I^i, a lady of great PCM0«a> “wuly, 

Michel Angelo hw had many imitators who havo bad and highly accomplished in venous branches of Ut line 
neither iieniua nor originality to compensate for the imper- arts. It is said she became en^ou^l of a youii^ aiiirt 


neither (uniua nor originality to compensate for the imper- arts. It is saitt stio necame en^ourai oi a 

feotions Which are overlooked or fofgotten in the mighty who did not return bor love, and the 

inventions of tho mMter-mind, end who for the most part her into a langu^ing disorder 2^' 


lllVenilOuS OI llio inasitsr-iuuiu, auu wuw lui. liMD Maww -p p ; ... 

have only been able to copy and increase tho faults of hist death. Her last work was the w^fe of PoU- 

style. Michel Angelo died in 1564, and was buried in the tioned. In it she reprownted herselt as the wife^ I ou 

church of Santo Croce in Wd .* « 5^1* f^n Z ?ear 


ciiurcD OI oania vroco in ** utvMiasMwsaw 09 . . . — ^ — <• 1 *i,«. ,,««» 

over his grave, in whi<?h there is a basso-rilievo, by himself, from her. She died, m the flower of her age, m the }ear 
of a Madonna and Child. The design of this *doposito’ 1630. . 

consists of a bust of Michel Angelo over a sarcophagus, Benvenuto Cellini, born m Florence, m 1500, was on 0 ^ 


consists OI a DUSl 01 jyiicnei XVUKU»W vitda a — J I 

in front, and on each of wWch are statues suppi^d to repre- the most ftstinguishod sculptors, 

sent Paiiitinir Soulnture. and Architecture. The bust and Italy, All Ins larger works are in bronze, anu p 

the statue of Sculpture are tho work of Lorenzi, oifo of.his served in his native city: but 
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of tlicir author. Tlio particulars of his life and the history 
of many of his works are graphically told by ^himself, in 
one of the most entertaining autobiographies extant. [Cel- 
lini, Benvenuto.] 

The list of sculptors of this school, or rather of this di- 
vision of time (for each effocted changes that tended to 
interrupt the oxistcnce or roiiUnuancc of schools), must 
close with Guglielino della Porta, the most skilful of all 
the artists of Lombardy, Ho was the scholar of Pierino del 
Vaga. He was alao a favwirilo of Michel Angelo, from 
whom ho received a very high compliment. Guglielmo 
had boon employed to restore the legs of the famous 
Hercules (now culled the Farnese) of Glycon, which he 
di(l so admirably, that when, after a time, the original 
legs wore found. Michel Angelo was unwilling to remove 
Delia Porta’s for those which had so unexpectedly been 
recovered. Della Porta executed few works. The most 
remarkable, as an example of the intiucnce of the style 
both of Michel Angelo and of RafFaello, is the monument of 
Paul III., in St. Peter’s at Rome. Two recumbent statues 
in this work, one a female of advanced years, representing 
Prudence, and the other, a young and beautiful woman, as 
J uslice, are particularly fine. The latter llgurc is deficient 
ill the expression and character proper to the subject, but it 
is a remarkable performance for the roundness and richness 
of its oxeciitioii, and for the knowledge of form displayed in 
it. This statue was originally naked ; since Della Porta s 
liino it has been partially covered Avilh bronze drapery. 
Tliis artist cfTecled some changes in the process of casting 
in bronze. [Bronze.] 

At the cud of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
scvenlecuth centuries the sculptors aimed ciiielly at flue and 
curious e.xecution. Tlic works of that time exhibit very high 
merit in many respects, but they are deficient in rcpo.so and 
simplicity. Instead of grace, w'c find aflectalion, and mechani- 
cal skill was held in higher e.itimiition than what may not 
improperly be called the moral (lualities of art. The works of 
Giovanni ili Bologna, a native of Flanders, but established 
in Italy, offer ample illustration of this meretricious andde- 
sii active taste in sculpture. They arc full of imagination, 
and are executed with a boldnes.s and ability that both sur- 
piisc us and call forth our admiration, but there is at 
the same toie an exaggeration in the Hltitudes and an 
endeavour after picturesque elfcet that disappoint us. Bal- 
dinucci, in his ‘ Life of Giovanni di Bologna,’ records 
the following anecdote: — At the early part of his career as 
an artist ho showed Michel Angelo a figure, which he 
had finished with extreme care. ‘ Young man,* said 
Michel Angelo, after looking at llio work, ‘ learn to com- 
po'jo your figure before you endeavour to finish it.’ One 
of the most remarkable performances of this artist is hU 
Avcll-kiiown group, in marble, of the Rape of the Sabines. 
A*, a spcciraoii of invention it is wonderful for its expression 
and its energy of action ; and it is iinpossiblo not to admire 
llie courage of the sculptor who ventured to execute so 
daring a work in such a material ; but it is open to criticism 
for the extraviigaiitcorkscieNV contort ions of the composition. 
Ills famnus bronze statue of Mercury is conceived in the 
true spirit of poetry, and is deservedly admired as one of the 
must elegant productions of luodern art. The form is light, 
and tlio action graceful. He had many imitators, who, like 
copiers in general, chiefly exaggerated his faults. There 
arc few works of Stefano Maderno, but there is a simplicity 
of composition and a beauty in the sentiment of his statue 
sf St. (jeeilia that justly claim for him a place among the 
most worthy of the sculpmrs of this ace. This statue was 
executed when he was very young. The supposed body of 
St. Cecilia was fouiwl in Rome, in 1595, during the pontifi- 
cate of Clenaetit Vllt., and Stefano M[adcrno was employed 
to make a careful copy of it before it was removed m where 
it now lies, in the church of the convent dedicated to this 
saint in Rome. This may account in a great measure for' 
the superiority of this work over others by the same artist 
Limited by the circumstances, and by the pontifi' s command 
to take nature as his model, he had no opportunity to in- 
troduce any of the prevailing bad taste. The result is a 
work of great beauty, one of the best of that age, and in 
certain qualities not surpassed by later artists. ^ 

Bernini was born at Naples, in the year 159S, and cx- 
Bibaod at a very early age his predilection lor the art in 
which he afterwards betpine so celebrated. It is pretended 
that a marble head Was. executed by him at ten years of age. 
Gemini possessed genius, imagination, ambition to exceh 


unceasing industry, and great powers of execution ; and still, 
with all these means ainf dispositions, he was, beyond all 
others, instrumental in precipitating the decline of sculpture ; 
and the tendency, already exhibited, to prefer minute exe- 
cution to the higher, qualities of design was confirmed by 
the popularity it acquired in the hands of this artist. 

It would bo dilficult to conceive two styles more opposed 
to each other than tliut adopted by the sculptors of this ago 
and that of the great artists of antiquity. In one the per- 
vading principle was simplicity and expression, united with 
beautiful and appropriate form. In the other, simplicity was 
of all tilings most studiously avoided ; and complicated ar- 
rangement in composition, forced action in the ngures, fiying 
draperies, elaborate carving and undercutting (in works in 
marble), and other means of little more than mure mechanidhl 
display, were resorted to, in order to create surpri.se or to 
please the eye. Under Bernini all the distinctive bounds 
of the classes of art were trampled doAvn. Sculptors en- 
deavoured to imitate the effects of the pencil, and aichi- 
tccts to introduce into their compositions the curved line 
of beauty. 

The faults and merits of Bernini as a sculptor will be 
best shown by a reference to and criticism of a few of 
his best-knoAv’n works. His group of Apollo and Daphne, 
in the Villa Borghese, is a production of great merit for 
its invention and poAver of telling its story. The god 
has just reached the object of his pursuit, and, at tho 
moment when he seizes her, Daphne’s prayer is heard, 
and the beautiful form is being metamorpliosed into a tree. 
Instead of generalising this part of the history, Bernini 
appears to have delighted in tne opportunity of shoAving his 
skill in execution. The hair and drapery of Apollo are 
Hoating in the air, Avhile the change that is to preserve Daphne 
from violence is shoAvn in detail, in her tresses, the toes 
and fingers becoming elongated into roots and branches, the 
latter terminating in carefully- worked laurel-leaves. St. 
Peter's at Rurao contains various works of this arti.st. The 
most remarkable of these are the splendid monuments of 
Urban Vlll. and Alexander VII., which may be said to 
exhibit all his excellencies and all his dofecls. Tlio 
former stands opposite a celebrated Avork of Guglielino della 
Porta before mentioned (the monument of Pope Paul HI.), 
and is a melancholy proof of the consequences of losing sight 
of purer principles. Della Porta’s Avas not a school of perfec- 
tion ; but the contrast betw^cen tho grandeur of matiner of 
his time and the handicraft display of Bern ini’s period is 
distressing. The composition of the second work alluded 
to, the monument of Alexander VI I., is as strange as the 
execution is wonderful. The sitting figure of the po])o occu- 
pies the centre qf a largo and deep niche. The w hole of the 
lower part or ground is filled up Avith curtain and cloud, in 
the corners of which are plunged foui* allegorical groups or 
figures. Of lho.se at the back of the recess but little can 
be seen except tbc heads and shoulders. In the front 
corners are Truth and Charity, the latter a gigantic female, 
Avith tie.shy infants pressed again.st her breast, to Avhose 
weight the iqarblc appears to<}ield with all tho elasticity 
of a soft pulpy substance. This work is a triumph of execu- 
tion, but debased by the AA’orst taste. A group of the Extacy 
of St. Teresa in the church Della Vittoria at lioinc is another 
instance of the want of simplicity. In this it is difillcnlt, 
amidst the flutter of the drapery and the ample convolu- 
tion of clouds, to discover either the jlgure of the saint 
or the subject of tho composition. Of tne singlo statues 
of Bernini, that of David preparing to throw the stone has 
merit for the earnestness and energy of the expression 
The figure is a portrait of the artist, who was very young 
when he executed this work. His statue of St. Bihiana is 
also considered one of his best productions; hut ’compared 
with the St. Cecilia of Stefano Maderno (and the compari- 
son is strictly just, as both represent draped female figures, 
of the same character, lying on the' ground), it is an inferior 
work. The Four Doctors of the Church siupporting the Chair 
of St. Peter, in the cturch of tfaiit apostle at Rome,, is a grand 
idea; but its effect in cxecttticfii is injured by the Ivant of 
simple unaffected expression and attitudes. These statues 
are colos.sal. They are cost in bronze, and some parts of tho 
figui'cs and draperies are richly gilt. This composition, 
taking it altogether, has a magnificent effect. Fontana 
calculated, from the archives kept in Rome, that this 
Avork must hgve cost a hundred and seven thousand crowns. 
The sum expended on tho whole edifice, up to his 
was forty-six milliotis eight hundred thousand and ninety- 
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eight crowns; and Cicognara thinks he docs not exagge- to their estimate of the ingenuity with which it is overcome, 
rate when he calculates that a tenth of this was spent The other is a figure of Modesty, veiled. Tlicre is also a 
’on works executed under the direction of Bernini. The third statue, of Deceit, w'i thin a net, — a very curious piece of 
fountains in the Piazza Kavona at Romo is one of the execution. These works attest the pat iencp of their Vcspcc- 
strange and daring performances of this artist. Cicog<< tivo authors, and are monunitints of their bad ta>te. 
nara observes of Bernini, that he was architect, mechanist, The works of the contemporary and immediately suecccd- 
sculptor, and founder. lie w'as more than this. In prQof of ing! sculptors do no more tlian prove the rapid cousumma- 
the versatility of his talents, inention is made of a theatri- tion of the fall of sculpture. Occasionally an aviist of 
cal 'OUtortainmcmt given by him in Rome; for which he better taste or higher feeling appeared; but he was not 
built the theatre, paiiiled the scenes, cast the statues, con- seconded or supported by any refined feeling in patronv-, 
structed llio engilaos,* wrote the comedy, and composed tlie nor inciting sympathy in the public; and the cniimoruiion 
music. Bernini lived during nine pontificates; from that of works by the Ruscoui* Bonazzi, Tagliapicira, Torrciii, 
of Clement Vlll. to Innocent XL No artist ever had Morlaitcr, Foggini, and others, would assist but little in 
greater patronage, and few greater talents, which, uufortu- conveying any distinct impression of the sligSit shades of 
nately for sculpture, ‘were ill-directcd, pr at least ilhdisci> difTercnce in the gencraHy fallen and decayed practice of 
plined; the variety of his pursuits and Ins inordinate love the art. 

of pictnresque effect ruined the progress of the art, in- In the general survoy of the rise, progress, and decline of 
duced a false taste in patrons and artists, and, from the sculpture in modern Italy, may be seen, very nearly, the 
injury effected by his bad example, it may safely bo said history and condition of the art in other European conn- 
that it would have been better for sculpture if Bernini had tries. The artists of Italy spread themselves over the Con- 
nover lived. tinent, and wherever works of design were required, they 

Alessandro Algardi, a native of Bologna, was contem- probably were called upon to excculo them. The intlucnceuf 
porary with Bptnini, and executed many works of merit, the taste of the schixds of Lionardo da Vinci, Primaliccio, 
Like other sculptors of tho time, he was tempted away Benvenuto Ctdiini, Rostici, and others, will be visible in 
from thp more valuable qualities that should characterise the wur<ks of their different times, in Franco and other 
sculpture, by the endeavour to gain distinction by the dis- countries; and even when it can be ascertained that sculp- 
play of execution i^nd the picture.S(iue effect of his com- ture was produced ‘by native artists, it generally will ho 
positions. The great work of Algardi is his ulto-rilievo, found that their knowledge of art was duo to Ilalian mo- 
preserved in St. Peter’s, of the discomfiture of Attihi by the dels or Italian masters. 

miraculous appearance of St. Peter and St. Paul. This The French historians attribute to native artists tho 

work is in marble, in fi VO pieces, and measures about thirty tomb of Philip lo Hardi, which was executed in H04, 
feet in height by nearly eighteen iu width|g^lgardi studied as well as that of Francis 11. The first sculptor who really 
the paintings of his contemporaries for tho manner of treat- was distinguished in that country was Goujon. He exo- 
ing Ills subject; and the consequence is such as might be euted various important works in tho sixteenth ccnliiiy. 
expected in an art in which it is totally impossible to pro- Amongst the most distinguished sculptors of succeeding 
ducc those elfwts of distance, clouds, and perspective which times may be honourably mentioned Pilon, Anguicr, Puget, 
only can bo given by colour. There are merits in parts of this Girardon. Lo Poutre, Lo Moiiie, and Coustou ; but sculp- 
great composition, which increase the regret that is felt at lure soon became docorativo in France, and flutter in com- 
llie faults that are so apparent in other portions of it. In position and design, and minuteness in execution, charuc- 
tho unpleahiug task of following the traces of tins decay, terised their art almost from the sixteenth century to a 
it is refreshing occasionally to find examples of a purer taste, very recent period. Tho extreme of tho worst style of FioncU 
Francesco di Qucsiioy, better known from his title of II Flam- .sculpture is seen in the monument of Marshal Saxo by 
mingo, was a native of Brussels. His early w'orks arc said lo Pigal, which was erected about the year 1775, 

partake very much of tho character of those of Bernini and The earliest sculptors of Spain who arc mentioned by 

Algardi; but it is rocoided that he was led to copy and their historuins of art are Apuricio and Rodolfo, who UvlmI 
study very young children {putii), from jdmiring the about the year 1 0d3. Tho next is Ja> mo or Jacques Ciisl} Is 
beauty of those iiiiroduced into his pictures by Titian, and of Barcelona, who is said to have executed various statues 
lie ultimately became the first sculptor in this class of repre- in th« fa 9 ade of a church at Taragona in the year 137G. 
sentaiiou. There arc few, whether they have travelled or The name of Anviquo occurs in KtKO, and of F. Gonzalez 
not, who have not had an opportunity of admiring some in 1399. It seems however that no great progress was made 
specimens of this artist’s skill m the round, healthy, playful in the avis in this country till tho sixteenth century, when 
character of his infants. No artist, except perhaps Haf- Spanish artists went to Italy to study, or Italian artists esla- 
facllo, ever succeeded so entirely in portraying tho pecu* blishcd thenisulves in Spain. 

liar cimrm of betrtitiful chiidhood. Ho preserved just The history of sculpt uro in Germany would lead us into a 
tho right medium between tameness and exaggoralion. wide field of inquiry. It is not necessary towards iTlusti'atirig 
In the church of La Madonna di Loreto at Rome Uiore tho general history of tho progress of tho art, which may bo 
is a work by Flammingo, which represents St. Susanna, traced with sufficient accuracy through the diiforent Italian 
and it may fairly bo considered one of the most successful schools ; and the examination of tho causes of its rise and 
clTorts in^ sculpture of tho age. The exprossion of the the changes of style it has uiidorgonc amongst tho Gcr- 
head is especially worthy of attention. It has simplicity mans would carry us into speculation, or at best into its 
and intenseness combined with considerable beauty of form, merely national or local history, rather than assist us in 
Brancesco Mocchi obtained a high reputation iu his time, giving a general and comprehensive view of the art. Llilllcr, 
The work W winch his merits may best be judged of is in tho or UHilor, is said to have executed the bronze statues which 
Duomo of Orvieto* It represents the Annunciation, in two stand round the tomb of the emperor Maximilian at 
distinct figures. The angel is supposed to be descending, Inspruck; ho died iu 1565. Others attribute them to two 
and is supported on a cloud ; while the Virgin, in an attitude brothers of the name of Qodi, who lived at the beginning 
of shrinking modest fear, is bowing her head as she ro- of that century, Tho latter name suggests tho probability 
cqives his announcement. Its faults are the faults of tho that artists from Italy were then est^lisbed in German), 
age,— a want of simplicity and too mubh of the picturesque or wero called upon to execute works of this description, 
in effect. The figures are life-size, and executed in marble. The political disorders in which Italy was involved in the 
Tlid forms are rather heavy, and want that refined character earlier part of tho eighteenth century, may account in some 
appropriate to a subject of thU kind. As examples of ela- measm'o for the inaolivity in which the arts remahuKl for 
borate execution, further* illustrating the decay of pure gome years. The wars of the Succession in the kingdom of 
taste and the fall of sculpture, the works of San Martino Naples* the change of dynasty iu Florence in the year 1737, 
and' Corradino>maw bo noticed.' Some statues by these and the unsettled state of other parts of the country, di- 
artists are preserved at Naples, i|i the church of S. Sovoro. verted men’s minds from such pursuits. Cicognara attri- 
One represents the dead body of our Saviour, covered, with butes much also to tho debased or degraded state of feeling 
drapery, under which msy be traced all^tbe forms of the among his pounUymcn. He says, ‘Tho Italians were too 
figure ; a piece of ingenuity of no very difficult attainment, much inclined to love their state of slavery and their ease ; to 
but which always surprises and delights those who are igno- prefer tho pleasures they could procure from other countries, 
rant of the mechanical bfccesses of sculpturei and who and foreign frivol itios^ and ho exclaims, ‘ Dovo 5 s|>entoogni 
think that whatever has the appearance of being difficult in amore,8gnt odio, die vita aveF possono le w^i die solamento 
art must bo so^and measure out their odidiration according son mosse dalla fantasia e dal cuoro.* (5/oria della^Smltur<h 
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Vol. iii., p. 209.) This condemnation is more general and severe 
than appears to be warranted by tacts, and it certainly seems 
nnjnsl to attribute to llie moral degradation olTtjjiliansof ibe 
LMghieenth century the dedino of art which had commenced 
so long before. It is admitted that, prior to this time, taste 
in art had greatly deteriorated. The effect of the state of 
feeling described as existing in this later time was to leave 
sculpture in its fallen state, when a little energy might pos- 
sibly have restored it. From 1748 to 1796 Italy enjoyed an 
uninterrupted course of peace; and it is true that during 
that period there scarcely was n work in sculpture of any 
magnitude or comparative excellence produced. 

Tlio first sovereign who contributed to revive the arts 
from this state of tor|>or w'as Charles III. of Naples. Ho 
encouraged architecture on a grand and extensive scale. 
At Rome, Cardinal Albarii formed a collection of the finest 
remains of antient sculpture that could be procured; and 
by attaching to him all the most distinguished litterati and 
the best artists of his day, made his palace the resort of all 
who folt an interest in Iho pursuits to which he himself was 
so devoted. Under tlio auspices of this 'Hadrian of his 
age/ as Cardinal Albani has been justly called, Winckel- 
man pniduced tho first work in which the history of the arts 
of design had been treated in a learned, philosophical, and 
scliolariiko manner ; and it has been tlie model and ground- 
Wdi k of all succeeding and improved w’orks u|wii tho same 
subject. Tho popes Clement XII. and' Benedict XIV., as 
■well as Clement Xlll. and Clement XIV., contributed also 
to create a feeling for tho sculpture of tho antients by accu- 
mulating monuments of various kinds in the pontifical palace. 
To Clement XIV, we arc indebted for the foundation of tho 
MiiscoClementino in the Vatican ; Inch received such noble 
additions by the liberality of his successor Pius VI» that the 
name of the latter pontiff was associated with that of its foun- 
der in giving a title to the collection; and a considerable 
portion of the gallery of antient sculpture is still known as 
tho iMuseo Pio-CIemenlino. Till Pius VI, issued an order 
to prevent the removal of works of art, tho remains of an- 
tiquity discovered in Rome and its neighbourhood could be 
sold and taken out of tho country. The pope, desiring to 
increase his collection, and preserve to Rome whatever 
could bo recovered by excavation, prohibited anything being 
removed out of his dominions without a special permission. 
This order procured for his agents the first choice of what- 
ever btatues or other monuments of sculpture were found; 
and tho extensive purchases effected by this means soon 
filled the Vatican with works of antient sculpture, which, 
with the additions made by succeeding popes, havo made it 
the most celebrated as it is the most valuable collection of 
its kind in the world. The discovery of the long buried re- 
mains of art in Herculaneum and Pompeii led to the 
formation of a museum of the same kind at Portici ; and 
in bronzes especially, the Neapolitan collection is without a 
rival. Among the sovereigns of Italy who contributed to the 
revival of^design, Leopold, grand-duke of Tuscany, must 
likewise be included. The sculptors of this period were Cava- 
ceppi, Penna, and a few others, in whoso hands sculpture 
made some progress towards a more healthy slate. The im- 
mefliatelinlluence of the Bernini school had ceased to be felt, 
and tho opportunity was given, which these artists in some 
degree availed themselves of, to introduce art upon purer 
principles. It must be admitted that jwliat they proauced 
was eminently deficient in original feeling ; and their best 
works were little more than somewhat tame copies or adap- 
tations of antient subjects and models ; but at least the prac- 
tice of tho art was continued, and when men of greater 
ower and moro vigorous minds appeared, they had not to 
egin afresh from tlie infancy of sculpture, nor from the 
miserably low point to which the Bernini manner liad re- 
duced it. Before touching upon the most celebrated sculp- 
tors who reformed and restored the taste for art in our age, 
we shall take a rapid survey of tho history of sculpture in 
England. 

The Britons had not advantage of very skilful in- 
structors in the Roman soldiers by whom the country was 
so long be|d in subjection, but during this foreign dominion 
the native inhabitants had learned to adopt many of the 
arts. The making of arms and coining money had also 
taught them some important processes in tho more re- 
fined arts, and the knowledge thus acquired was not allowed 
to fall into entire disuse; and it apjlears that after the 
departure of the Romans the Britons continued to pfactise 
some branches of sculgturc. Spoed (quoted by Flaxman, 


Led, I.j says that ‘king Cadwallo, being buried in Sl^ 
Martin's church, near Ludgatc, his image,, great and ter-^ 
rible, triumphantly riding on horjpbai'k, artificially cast in 
brass, was placed on the western gate of the city,' ic. Tho 
workmanship of this 'great and terrible’ statue was doubt- 
less Very rude and barbarous, but it is interesting to find 
tho Uadition of a work of art cast in brass in this country at 
so early a date. The death of Cadwallo is placed at a.d. 677. 

Tile edifices erected in England after the final settlement 
of tho Saxons in this country, and down to tho reign of 
Henry I., seem to have been nearly in tho same stylo, ex- 
hibiting plain fortress-liko consi motion, and repetitions of 
heavy columns and arches. Sculpture was so little em- 
ployed, that it is believed there is no sepulchral statue in 
England of earlier date than towards tlie endof the elovenih 
century, though the French had begun to decorate their 
cotfin lids with figures, &c. as early us the ninth. Wo may 
conclude therefore that this practice was first introduced into 
the country at the Norman invasion. 

All the oldest monuments in which figures are thus re- 
presented are of ecclesiastics. Two specimens of these sculp- 
tured effigos. cawed in very low relief on coffin-shaped slabs, 
may be seen in tho cloistcrsof Westminster Abbey. They aro 
supposed to represent two abbots, Vitalis, who died in 1087, 
and Crispinus, who died in 1117. Similar monuments aro 
preserved in Worcester cathedral, of St. Oswald and 
Bishop VVulstan. These sculptures, of extremely rudo 
design and workmanship, have been much injured by time 
and violence, but they are curious as tho earliest examples 
of the kind in this country. It has been thought proba- 
ble that one reason for not decorating with (iguves, or any 
distinguishing (liy ice, the stone coffins in which moro illus- 
trious persons were enclosed, was to preserve them from the 
chance of violence which might have been offered to them, 
in order to gain possession of the ornaments that usually 
were deposited with individuals of exalted rank. Several 
monuments of bishops and abbots which have been opened 
have shown the deceased fully habited in his episcopal robes, 
with liis ring on his hand, and aii enriched crozier either 
lying by his side or across tho body. The more sacred 
character of the occupant of the tomb, and of the objects 
buried with him, might prevent any indignity being ofl'ered 
to them ; but kings and princes would not be considered in ‘ 
the same view, and, as they would no doubt be even more 
richly dressed than ecclesiastics, however high their rank, 
their tombs vijiuld offer greater temptation lo sacrilegious 
avarice. The circumstance of the tomb of William Rufus 
in Winchester cathedral being entirely devoid of ornament 
may bo thus accounted for. That of Giindrcd, daughter 
of William the Conqueror, at St. John’s church, Southover, 
is inscribed, and embollished with foliage, heads, and other 
decorations, but there is no figure of the deceased on it. 

When the Crusaders returned from the Holy I-and, they 
endeavoured to introduce into England S taste for thq mag- 
nificence they had witnessed in foreign countries, and imi- 
tations were attempted of the rich foliage and other decora- 
tions employed in their architecture. In the west door of 
Rochester cathedral are some figures so applied. 

We believe the earliest specimen in England ef figures 
in armour is of tho time of Richard I. Those in tlie 
Temple church, of MaMaville or Mandevillo, earl bf JSssex, 
and of two other knights similarly habited, are probably of 
this date. 

The first example that occurs in England of a monu- 
mental figure in royal costume is that of king John, on his 
tomb in Worcester cathedral. An interesting proof that the 
figures carved on the lids of tombs were tolerably accurate 
representations of tho persons whose remains they oontained, 
was afforded by the opening of tho coffin' of king John in 
the year 1797. The body, &c. was in a state of sufficient 
preservation to show that it had been dressed in precisely 
tho same costume as that represented in iho sculptured, 
effigr. . . ‘ 

* Wells cathedral was built by Bislmp Joccline, who died 
in 1242. The west front of. this church is vichly studded 
with sculpture, consisting of representations, hi relief, of 
Scripture subjects, and of statues, many of them of colossal 
dimensions, of kings, queens, saints, bishops, and other 
patrons or dignitaries of tho church. This work must have ^ 
oeen in progress at the time that Nipoolo Pisano, tho restorer 
of sculpture in Italy, was exercising his art in his own 
country. Flaxman (Lecturer on Sculpture) thinks that tlio • 
greater part of the\oulpture was by English artists. Somn 
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of the Btatuea exhibit much grace an<l simplicity, and, allow- 
ing for the very rude state of art at the lime they were pro- 
duced, they deserve the attention of the curious. The 
sculpture of the succeeding reign was probably by Italian 
artistSi, scholai's or imitators of Niccolo Pisano, and who tra- 
velled about in search of employment in those countries 
where ecclesiastical buildings were being erected. The 
richly decorated Crosses that were raised to distinguish the 
spots wherein the body of Queen Eleanor rested, were pro* 
balily by these artists, as well as the statues of Edward 1. 
and Eleanor in Westminster Abbey. The Hat brasses with 
figures sculptured, or rather engraved on them, and let into 
stone slabs, are mostly of the fourteenth century, few being 
met with earlier than the reign of Edwatd II. 

Under Edward III. it appears that our own countrymen 
were capable of exercising some branches of the ai*ls of de- 
sign. Many specimens of that date remain to prove both 
the extent to which sculpture was employed, ancf the merit 
^ of the artists by whom the several works were executed. 
Some interesting examples of art of the fourteenth century 
may be seen in tliree reedmbent statues in memory of the 
§ons of Edward HI. : one is of the lllack Prince, in Canter- 
bury cathedral; another of Prince William of Windsor, in 
Westminster Abbey; and the third of Prince William of 
Ualtlcld, in York Minster. These works were executed 
between Iho years 1344 and 1378. There are also three 
remarkable windows of this date at Dorchester church 
near Oxfoid: one of them is adorned with between twenty 
and thirty small statues relating to the genealogy of our 
Saviour; the others contain reliefs representing Scripture 
subjects. Various other equally interesting works, c.\hil)it- 
ing tile progress of the art, belong to this date; aifd the 
names of several English artists employed by Edward 111 . 
at Westminster are recorded. {Hifitory of Westminster 
Pdfare, by Smith ; Elaxman, &c.) The figure, in plate ar- 
mour, of Heauchamp, earl of Warwick, on liis tomb in the 
Warwick chapel, wiih the numerous smaller statues let 
into inches around it, are the work of William Austin, an 
English sculptor and founder. • It was executed in 143(1. 

The chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey is 
one of the must beautiful specimens of rich architectural 
decoration that exists in this or perhaps any country. The 
statues within and witlibul it aie said to have amounted 
origin, illy to 3000, hut. the number is probably exaggerated. 
An Italian artist, Torreggiaiio, assisted in the construction 
of this magnificeut'tomb; bur. there is strong reason to be- 
lieve he was employed on the tomb only, and that the greater 
porlioii of the sculptures in other pans of the chapel were exe- 
cuted befoic he arrived in the country, and it is presumed 
they were the productions of native artists. Some of these 
statues show a beautiful feeling for art, and are well worthy 
of attention for the simplicity and grace of their action, and 
for the tasteful arrangement and careful excculiuu of the 
draperies. 

iNoin the reign of Henry Vlll. to Charles I. sculpture 
fell into neglect. Indeed it frequently happened that, 
during the religious animosities and the party violence 
that prevailed, works of art, and more especially works of 
sculpture, were purposely destroyed. Charles J. showed, a 
strong disposition to cncourngo the arts. Tho celebrated 
Cartoons of Raphael were purchased by order of the king, 
and, wiili other fine works, were brought into Ibis country. 
In this reign we xngjBt with the names of English sculptors. 
Christmas executed a monument to Sir William Pitt and 
his lady, at S^rathfieldsay in Hampshire; and Stone is tho 
author of a monument in Westminster Abbey, in memory 
of Sir George Holies, which is not without merit. Gene- 
rally speaking however, the stylo and composition of these and 
other works of the time are utterly worthless, but there is 
some boldness occasionally in the conception, which may 
claim for them a passing notice. The sculpture on the 
pedestal of the Monument of London representing Cltarles 
IL, attended by allegorical groups, raising the City o^ondon 
(under the form of a prostfate female figure), is a striking 
example of the pseudo- classical and false taste, in art, of the 
seventeonth century. After this time, tho principal works in 
England were by foreigners ; and the names that most fre- 
quently occur are Cibber, Steovens, De Vere, Bertooini, 
Scheemacker, and Roubiliac, os the authors of monuments 
and whatever other pfoductions that were required in 
sculpture. This variety of artists, as Flaxman obsei^ea, 
from different oountnes,— French, Flemings, and Italians, 
—sometimes brought tho taste of John Goujon or Puget, 


sometimes a debased imitation of John di Bologna and 
tho Florentine scliool, and sometimes the laale of Bernini, 
but never a pure and sound principle. In 1760 i^n 
English sculptor, t^alhaniel Read, executed a monu- 
ment, which may be seen in Westminster Abbey, in 
memory of Admiral Tyrrell, It would’ not be easy to con- 
vey by description any just idea of the strange conceits and 
incongruous imagery that abound in this work ; and 'With- 
out the aid of the inscription it would be impossible to com- 
prehend tho purpose and subject of tho artist’s ingenious, 
and, it may truly be said, costly labours. Admiral Tyrrell 
died at sea, and bis body was committed to the deep. In 
the lower part of tho composition are three allegorical 
figures, life-sizo; one of thorn represents Ireland, as the 
admiral, we are told, was descended from an anlicnt family 
of that country, and above is the apotheosis of the dccea<^cd. 
The * Historical Description of Westminster Abbey,’ after 
giving the explanatory inscription, notices the w'ork in the 
following words : * On a piece of rock — The sea shall give up 
her dead, and every one shall be rewarded according to his 
works.** The figures of History, Navigation, and Hibernia 
are well cut ; they arc represented among tho rocks, with 
the sea above their lieaas, the admiral himself ascending 
amidst heavy clouds.’ This folly describes the stylo of the art 
during tho greater part of the eighteenth century. Allego- 
rical pictures were executed in stone and marble, and it 
was absolutely necessary to have explanations attached to 
the work in order to enable the spectator to cffmprehend 
the meaning of the sculpture. The nionnmenis coniain 
every variety of a most confined idea ; and Time, Fame, and 
Death, represented in the most absurd, and often most ob- 
jectionable forms, are made the accompanying illiiatrntiDn 
to almost every work on which the sculptor was emphiyecl. 
The works of Roubiliac, with all their defects, have merits 
which redeem them from this general and de.sorvcd con- 
demnation [Roubiliac]; but, with the qualified exception 
in hi.s favour, the productions of tlie artists who practiseil 
with him, and after liis death, can only be classed in Iho 
lowest grade of art; it is impos.sibIe to imagine anything 
more false and poor limn iho style that prevailed. 

Early in the present century, tho first step was taken 
towards forming in England a national collection of antient 
works of art. Tho Town ley Marbles wore purchased by a 
grant of parliament, and placed in the British Museum in 
the year 1808. Sinco this period the colloctioti has hi*on 
enriched by the addition of Iho Athenian (or Elgin) Marbles, 
the Phigaliun Marbles, various fino bronzes, and other valua- 
hlu specimens of antient sculpture. 

The honour of giving a new direction to taste, or rather, 
of leading it back to a recognition of true principles, is emi- 
nently due to Flaxman and Canova. ‘To Canova Italy 
owes her emancipation from those false perceptions which 
had, from the iiilluence of the Bernini school, .so long di- 
verted the current of pure taste To Flaxman the art 

owes equal obligation. Banks had corrected tho grosser im- 
purities, and had stemmed tho torrent of bad taste.* ‘No 
modern sculptor has entered so deeply into the recesses of 
antient art as Flaxman; his style was founded upon their 
principles, combined with the simplicity of the Pisani and 
others of the fourteenth century.* The above short extracts 
from the address of Sir R. Wcstmacott, who succeeded 
Flaxman as professor of sculpturo in the Royal Academy, 
place the merits of these tw^o distinguished artists — the re- 
storers of sculpture— in their true light. In the Theseus of 
Canova, on^of his best and earliest work.s, we recognise the 
long-lost purity of form and a decided devotion to tin; sim- 
plicity of tho antique. In the designs of Flaxman simpli- 
city, grace, and expression resume their inlluencc, in place 
of the affectation and display of fanciful ingenuity that bad 
so long prevailed. The later works of Caiiova snow a ten- 
dency" in that great artist to a more minute execution and 
attention to small parts than is quite cbnsistent with the 
best tasto in sculpture; and it maybe objected to Flaxman, 
that, in his admiVation of the beautiful and impressive in 
design, he too often neglected the means of making his 
work^s effective in execution ; but it is not expedient to enter 
here into a critical examination of their respective merit.s 
and defects. Their works, the best evidence of the supe- 
riority of these distinguishod sculptors, are before the world, 
and a comparison of their productions with those of the 
entire scries of artists from tho time of Michol Angelo (and 
the best of his immediate followers) down to our own age, 
will at onco exhibit their merit in its true point of view — in 
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the influence they have had in restoring a degraded and 
fallen art to its proper position. 

Mechanical Process (\f Sculpture. — The technical or 
mochani(*.al processes of .sculpture* ar<» for the most part 
extremely simple. The sculptor, having conceived or 
invented his subject, usually begins by making a slight 
sketch of it. Cither drawing it on paper, or at once nio- 
delUnyg it, in small, in clay or wax. 'i bis preliminary step 
enables him to judge of the arrangement, and to correct and 
improve the general composition of his figure or group. He 
next proceeds to build up his statue of tho desired size. The 
llrst thing necessary is to construct a sort of nucUus, or ske- 
leton, by which the clay may bo supported. This is made of 
wood or iron, according to tho strength required, and the 
limbs arc usually made raoveablo, by attaching the skeleton 
parts to the mam support, or trunk, by wire Joint'!. Tiio 
iigiiro H thou built up in clay; and whether it is ultimately 
to be draped or not, it should always, be modelled naked, in 
order that tlio true forms may be easily distinguished, and 
the drapery made to full naturally. In modelling in reliej^ 
a plane, or ground as it is called, is prepare<l, upon which 
the sculptor carefully draws his design. The clay is then 
l.'iid and pressed npon this, tho outline of the Agures being 
bounded by the lines of the drawing. The projection or full- 
ness of the forms must of course deiiend upon the fancy of 
the ai ii'.t, or the purpose or situation for which the work may 
be intended. The same rule with respect to modelling the 
figures miked should be observed here as in Agures or groups 
in the * round.’ To preserve the models from shrinking and 
cracking, it is necessary to sprinkle the clay occastionally 
with water; and on leaMiig them, to cover them oyer with 
damp cloths. 

The next process is * casting.’ The model being com- 
pleted, a mixture is made of plaster of Paris and water, ! 
which is thrown over the whole. When this is * set,* or hard- 
ened, the clay within it is picked out, and there remains an 
exact mould of the model. *[1^1113 is washed, and the inte- 
rior is bruslied over with any greasy substance, usually a 
composition of oil and soap, to prevent the fresh plaster, 
with which it is next to be fllled, from adhering too firmly to 
it. After the mould is thoroughly filled in all its parts with 
this plaster, mixed to about the consistency of cream, tho 
latter is left to set. The mould is then ‘ knocked off* with 
chisels, and a * cast’ of the raodel is produced entire. If it is 
intended to execute the w'ork in bronze, the same general 
principle is observed in the moulding; but there are parti- 
cular processes to be attended to, in order to enable the 
mould to bear tlie weight of the metal, and to ensure the 
soundness of the ‘ca.st.’ [Bronzs.] 

In copying a model in marble, tlie first step is to prepare 
two stones of the same size, or at least with an exactly cor- 
responding graduated scale marked on the front of each, 
on whicli tho block of marble and the model are respectively 
to be placed. The fronts of tho two scales are so constructed 
or fitted up, that a ’pointing' instrument can be applied to 
them. This instrument is usually composed of a pole or 
.standard, to which a long brass or steel * needle,* — capable 
of being extended and withdrawn, loosened or fixed, and 
moved in every direction by means of balhand-sockct 
joints, — is attached. This is made to touch a particular part 
of the model. The whole instrument is then removed to the 
scale-stone on which tho rough block is placed, and tho 
marble is cut away till the needle readies as far into the 
block as it had been fixed at upon the model. A pencil 
mark is then made upon tho two corresponding parts of the 
model and block, and thus what is technically called * a 
point* is taken. This process is repeated till the numerous 
points at fixed depths corresponding throughout with the 
surface of the model, are attained, and a rough copy of tho 
sculptor’s original work is thus mechanically made. These 
instruments for {pointing marble statues are not always con- 
structed in precigely the same manner. Tho practice of 
different scul|>tors has suggested various changes in detail, by 
which either the m6vei»ent of the whole machine from one 
scale-stone to the other is facilitated, or a greater rapidity 
and security in taking points is attained ; but ihe.print^le 
on which tliey act seems to bo exactly sknilar in all. Thu 
statue being rudely blocked out or pointed, the marble is 
in ttiis state put into the hands of a superior workman 
called a carver, who copies tho minuter portions of the 
worl^ by means of chisels of various sizes, rasps, and files ; 
the pinhcil marks or points showing him the limits beyond 
which he is not to peootyate into lUo m<wblo:^Wlien the 


carver has carried the work as far as the sculptor desires, he 
proceeds himself to give it the finishing strokes, by retouch- 
ing and improving the details of form and cxpio.ssion, by 
producing varieties of texture and surface, anu by giving 
that general quality or appearance to the whole which cun- 
stitiiics what is termed harmony of effect. 

SCURF is a material composeil of minute portions of 
the dry external scales of tho cuticle. These are, in nio- 
demte quantity, continually separatcxl by the friction to 
which the surface of tho body is subject, and arc in duo 
proportion replaced by others deposited on the inper surface' 
of tlie cuticle. Sometimes however they separate in un- 
natural quantities, and this constitutes the disease called 
Pit) riasis. [PiTVftiASis.] 

^URVY. This word, as v?oll as its Latin synonym 
scorbutus, has been luscd very vaguely, both by medical 
men and by the public at large, to designate various 
diseases of the skin, often differing essentially from each 
other. Its derivatives, scorbutic and antiscorbutic, of which 
the former is employed to designate a supposed viru.s, the 
source of these diseases, and tho latter the remedies em- 
ployed for their cure, have been misapplied in a similar 
manner. 

Scurvy, properly so called, is a malady of a peculiar na- 
ture, which occurs either at sea or on land as the i'e.suU of 
various moral and physical causes of. disease, c.specially of 
deficient nutriment and a scarcity or total dcpriv.'ition of 
succulent vegetables or fruits. Its origin is involvi'd in 
obscurity, and it is a question still ilebated whether it 
was known to tho Greeks aqd Romans. Of ils prcvuleneo 
ill the middle ages wo have abundant testimony, but the 
frequent famines that resulted from the imperfect .state of 
agriculture at that day gave rise to so many diseases, 
which, though different, yet had many points of rebimi- 
blance, that wc run considerable hazard of con found tug 
them. Thus there is a great similarity between scurvy, 
the disease which was then called St. Anthony’s fire, 
ergotism (the peculiar disease produced by spurred vje.or 
other grain), and some of. the pestilential fevers of the 
middle ages, both in their causes and s}mptums, an>l 
there can be no doubt that iho chroniclcMs of those 
times often mistook one for the other. It i.s cusioinary 
to fix upon the year 1200 as -llic date of tlie first 
authentic mention of the malady, which then appeared in 
the Christian army during the* campaign of St. Loui.s 
in Egypt. In the north of Europe diowover it ' would 
seem that scurvy has been known from the most re- 
mote antiquity* and until within the last tuo centu- 
ries it prevailed there endemically. Willi the improve- 
ments in gardening and agriculture, it gradually became 
less frequent, and land scurvy is now nearly extinct in 
Europe. As late as tho middle of tlie last cemury .it 
was common not only among the peasants on the borders of 
the Baltic, but it prevailed in Scotland and in some of the 
sea-port towns of Devonshire and Cornwall, breaking out in 
winter, and disap|)caring as vegetable food became vnoro 
abundant with the return of spring. Even down to the 
present day the di.sease has occurred in camps, ns in the 
French army of tho Alps at the close of the last century ; and 
in besieged towns whose inhabitants have been deprived of 
fresh vegetables. A famous French physician, M. Fodore, 
mentions that isolated cases occur every year in the more 
unhealthy quarters of Paris. Some of its earlier symptoms 
may occasionally be observed in patients admitted into tho 
London hospitals ; and our Prison Reports prove it to be 
by no means uncommon in persons sentenced 1o long 
periods of confinement. Diseases are still endemic in va- 
rious parts of Europe, which, present a great analogy to 
scurvy both in their causes and symptoms i auch ks the 
Radesyge in Norway, the Mai de la Rosa in the province of 
Asturias in Spain, and the Pellagra in Lombardy. 

But though frequent upon lopd, it is at sea that the 
ravages s>f scurvy have been most aoverely felt, and an)rono 
at all familiar with the accoipits of our early navigators 
must remember many heairt-randimg tales of suffering which 
they record. Even as recently as the time of Lord Anson 
scurvy was so fatal that during first two years of bis 
voyago ho lost more than ibur-flffhs of his original ct-cw. 
Tlte sagacity of Gaptain Cook however, only thirty years 
afterwards, suggested to him such means &>r the presorva-; 
tion of the liealtli of his ship’s company, that in a voyage of 
more than three years only one sailor of the Resolution died.. 
The improveniantft whicb^ at the suggestion princi^(\)Ly of 
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the late Sir G. Blane. were introduced into the victualling 
of the navy at the end of the last century, and especially the 
free employment of lemon-juice, have banished this disease 
from our navy, though it is still by no means iiifVequeut in 
the merchant service. 

The causes and treatment of Scurvy are described under 
ANTiacoiiHijTics. The reader may also consult with advan- 
tage, ‘ A Treatise of the Scurvv,’ by James Lib«J, M.D., 
Rilinburgh, 1753, and Dr. Budd's 'Treatise on Scurvy,* in 
vol. V. of the ‘ Library of Practical Medicine.’ The follow- 
ing remarks may he considered as an addition to what was 
said sumo years ago* on tho causes of scurvy, in the article 
Antiscorbutics. 

Tho use of salt provisions has been very generally re- j 
giirdcd ns one of the most powerful exciting causes of j 
scurvy. This notion however is not altogether free from 
cMTor,' for scurvy occurs oven among those who never taste 
salted food. Such was tho 'case with some of our troojis 
rpuu tered in the province of Adelaide at the Cape of Good 
Hope, among whom scurvy appeared iu the year 1836. The 
men at that time had no hard duty^o perform, and were 
supplied with fresh moat in abundance, but were deprived 
of vegetables. Tho annual occurrence of scurvy among tho 
inmates of tho lunatic asylum at Moorshedabad in India 
IS an additional conflrniatiou of the same fact. \Vc may 
with more proiwiety refer the disease to the absence of vege- 
lahlcs than to any directly injurious effects produced by salt 
provUions. 

Tlic greatest attention to ventilation was not found 
dm iug Lord Anson’s voyage to diminish tho severity of the 
(libc«Tsu; and this circumstance, coupled with other facts, 
such as the iion-oecurrence of scurvy in the ill > ventilated 
liuusos of the poor in London, warrants the conchisioii that 
impure air is not an exciting cause of scurvy. 

Some facts have led to the supposition that cold and 
lilt isl lire tend much to produce scuivy, hut Dr. Budd, in 
his able treatise on scurvy, in tho ‘ Library of Practical 
Mc<liciuo,’ stato.s that tho men admitted with scurvy into 
the Dreadnought huspitahship como almost exclusively 
from tho Mauritius, India, Ceylon, or China. The iion- 
exi-sleuce of .scurvy at Venice, and in other similar situa- 
tions, proves that moisture alone cannot produce the 
distMse. 

It has been asserted, but never satisfactorily proved, that 
scurvy is propagated by contagion ; ^an opinion which is now 
usually regardcil as erroneous. 

Fidin all iinestigations, wc may conclude that thcro is 
one condition which never fiiils to produce scurvy in 
persons, however various their situations may he iii other 
rc.spuels, iiuiuely, a prolonged abstinence from succulent 
vegelables or fruits or (heir preserved juices as an article of 
food. But wo arc hardly warranted in asserting, as some 
men of eminence have done, that a deficiency of vegetable 
food is the only cause capable of producing scurvy. A dis- 
ease very similar to scurvy, which used to attack the negroes 
ill the West Indies, was uttrihutod to their living cxcUu 
sivcly upon bananas, ami its cure consisted in changing 
their diet, and giving them fish and flesh to oat. Bad 
nutriment, of whatever kind, will, according to M. Fodere, 
sometimes produce the disease, and Dr. Hendoi-son, a naval 
.surgeon, recently stated in a medical periodical, that ho lias 
seen scurvy occur in person^ who were taking daily doses 
of lemon-juice as a prophyliictic against the disease. 

Previou.s debility appears to predispose to scurvy, as does 
also an advanced ago; the disease being rarest between 
twenty and thirty years of oge, though it occurs more fre- 
(lueiUly between the fifteenth and twentieth year than in 
the succeeding ten years, Tlfe first symptoms of flie affec- 
tion are a change of the natural healthy complexion to a 
pale or sallow tint, accomnanied vrith pains in the legs and 
loins, great languor and oespondency, and indisposition to 
exercise. The gums soon become gore, apt to bleed on the 
slightest touch, livid and spongy. As the disease progresses 
the debility becomes greater, the slightest exertion in- 
ducing breathlessness and palpitation, and the complexion 
assumes a brownish or dingy nuo. The gums become more 
livid, and swell more, so as sometimes to coheeal the teeth, 
which drop out without undergoing decay. Hcemorrhage 
takes place from the lungs and from various internal 
organs, ccchymoscs appear, and blood is effused under the 
skill in various parts, especially on tho lower extremities 
and around the seat of any old injury. In tho ham this 
effusion of bloOd is sometimes so considerable as to cause 


Gontractiem of the knee-joint. Any wounds or ulcers put on 
an unhealthy appearance, and become covered with coagu- 
lated blood, and the slightest scratches degenerate into 
troublesome sores. In high degrees of scuivy, as in the 
case of Loi-d Anson’s sailors, old wounds break out afresh 
and a broken bone will become disunited, although the 
fracture may have been consolidated for some time. With 
these symptoms there is not so much derangement of tho 
general liinctions as might bo expected. The appetite usu- 
ally continues good, though the patients are unable, owing 
to tho state of their gums, to masticate their ordinary fuod ; 
th^ sleep well, and the intellect is unaffected, though the 
spirits arc much depressed. Scorbutic persons swoon 
readily, and not unfrequenlly dio suddenly on making some 
more considerable exertion than usual. 

If the disease should prove fatal, discoloured s]]o(s are 
found in many internal organs, while their tisspe generally 
is of a paler colour than natural. The blood Contains a less 
quantity of red particles than usual, but they arc not dis- 
solved in the serum, as some have supposed. 

SCUTAGE. [Escuage.] 

SCU^TARI (S/torfrc,'in Albanian, and hhindere, in 
Turkish), a considerable town of Northern Albania, and the 
capital of a mchalik which is considered one of the most 
important in European Turkey, is situated at the southern 
extremity of the lake Zenta or of Scutari, where the Buyana 
issues from it, and about eighteen miles from tho coast of 
the Adriatic. It is a fortified town, and has two castles. The 
population of Scutari is reckoned at about IG.OOO, moit; than 
one-half of whom are Christians, chiefly of tlio Greek 
church, and have a bishop. There is aUo a Roman Catholic 
bUhop for those of that communion. Scutari has manii- 
factui’es of arms and of woollens ; the fishery on the lake 
constitutes another branch of industry. The lake i.s about 
sixteen miles in length from north-west to south-east, and 
from three to five miles in breadth, and it contains .several 
.small islands.. The lake lies in the high land of Albania, 
and is surrounded by offsets of the chain of the Scaidus, and 
borders, on (he north, on tho territory of JToiitoneio. 

SCU'TARI, a town on the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, 
facing Constantinople, of which it may be cunsidered as a 
suburb. It is built on the slope of a liill, and has several 
line mosques and magnificent burying-grounds planted with 
cypresses. Many of the wealthier Turks of Constantinople 
choose to be buried at Scutari, from an old tradition that 
their race will one day be driven out of Europe. Tliero arc 
also fine country-houses and kiosks in the neighbourhood. 
The late sultan Malimood built handsome barracks at 
Scutari for his regular troops. One of the be&t views of 
Constaulinople is from the hill just above Scutari. The 
population of Scutari is reckoned by Multc-Brun at 3.).000 
inhabitants. The place is one of considerable tiaflic, hoing 
the great thoroughfare between tho capital and the Asiatic 
provinces of the empire. 

SCUTIBRANCHIA'TA, M. do Blaiiivillo’s iiomo for 
his third order of Paracqihiilophnra HerniaphrodiUi^ con- 
sist intr of the families Otidea [HALiOTiaw and Ancyi.us], 
anil the Calyptracea {Crepidula and Calypirtea [Calm*- 
CapiUitSy and Hijypnnyx [PiLKor.sis], and 

JS^ofrema, 

SCYLAX of Caryanda, a town ofCaria near llalii urnas- 
sus, a mathematician and inusicinn, was the author of a * Pen- 
plus of the parts beyond the Columns of Hercules,’ of the 
‘ History of Heraclides, king of tho Mylasseis,* of a ‘ Pe- 
riodos of tho Earth,’ and un ‘Answer to tho 

History of Polybius.' (Suid., SiciirXa^.) If all these works arc 
rightly assigned to the same person, Scylax was at loa^t not 
earlier than the age of Polybius. But it seems probable that 
there were two writers of llio name. 

Herodotus (iv. 44) sdys that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
wishing to know where the Indus entered ihe sea, sent 
various persons in whom ho bad confidence, and among 
them Scylax of Caryanda, to make the discovery. They set 
out from tho city Caspatyrus and the territory Pactuica, and 
sailed down the river to the east and the rising of the sun. On 
reaching the sea they sailed westward, and in tho thirtieth 
month arrived at the place whence the Phcp.nicians had sot 
out who were sent by the king of Egypt to cireuninavigalo 
Libya. To this Scylax some writers attribute the oxtiuit 
work entitled IlfpiTrXowf ri/c OtKovfiivtjf:^ or the ‘Peri pi us of 
the lnl!iabited World/ which contains \aliiablc information 
on the sctllcnienis of the Carthaginians, on the towns and 
colonies of tho Greeks, atfd other matters. Consequently 
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Scylax must have lived about 500 u.c. Other critics assign 
the authorship of the extant Pcripliis to the middle of the 
tbiirth century b.c. Dodwell considers the author of this 
* Pcriplus’ to be a contemporary of Polybius, and conse> 
quently he would belong to the second century ii.c. The 
‘ Periplua ’ was first published by Hoeschcl, with other 
xt^mor Greek geographers, Augsburg, 1600, 8vo. It is also 
comprised in the first volume of the ‘ Geograplu Grseci 
Minoreo’ of Hudson (and in the first volume of the same 
work, edited by Gad, Pans, 18'2C, 8vo.), which contains the 
Dissertation of Dodwell. This dissertation, and that of 
Sainte Croix, in the 42nd vol. of the * Rccueil de TAcadthnic 
des Inscriptions,’ appear to exhaust the subject of Scylax 
the geogrtudier. 

SCYLITZES. [Byzantine Historian^.] 

SUYLLA'RIANS, a tribe Macrurous Denapods, esta- 
blisihed by Milne Edwards on the genus Scyllarm of 
Fabricius, ahd forming one of the most remarkable groups, 
distinguished at the first glance by the singular conforma* 
lion of the external antennuo. 

Carapace very wide and but little elevated, its anterior 
border nearly straight, and presenting a horizontal pro- 
longation which advances between the base of the external 
antennee and covers the insertion of the first pair. The eyes 
are lodged in well-formed orbits, and are somewhat distant 
from the median line. The antennee are inserted on the 
same lino below the eyes; the first pair are slender, and 
present nothing remarkable ; their first joint is nearly cylin- 
drical and much stouter than the two following ones; 
finally, they terminate by two very short iiiulli artioiilale 
filaments. The external antennm are foliaceous and ex- 
tremely wide; the piece which carries the auditory tubercle 
is confounded with the ejdstome, and followed by four joints, 
the second and fourth of which are lamellar and oxlromcly. 
large. The buccal frame is small, and the jaw-feet are 
moderate and nearly pediform. 



Jaw-foot of Scyllarns. 

The sternal plastron is very wide, and composed of a 
single piece. The first four pairs of feet arc lerminalcd by 
a stylifuriu tarsus, and So are the posterior feet in the male, 
but in the female they terminate in an incomplete piiicer. 
The abdomen is very wide, and terminates by a great fan- 
.sh.iped (in composed in the ordinary manner, but with its 
foliations soft and Ilexible for the three posterior fourths of 
tlieir length. T^c first abdominal ring is without appen- 
dages, but the four succeeding segments carry each a pair of 
false l^ect, the form of which varies according to the sexes. 
In the male the first pair arc large, and have two foliaceous 
laminm; but the succeeding pairs have only one, the size of 
which diminishes rapidly, so as to become rudimentary on 
tliu fifth ring. In the female all these appendages are 
much more developed, and serve to suspend the eggs. The 
brunchue are composed of brush-like filaments, and are 
arranged in tufts, between which the great (labclliform 
plates belonging to the thoracic feet raise themselves. 
There are tweuty-onc branchiae on each side, two above the 
second pair of jaw-feet, three above the external jaw-feet, 
three above the anterior feet, four above each of the three 
succeeding feet, and one above the posterior foot. 

M. Milne Edwards di\ides the tribe into tliree genera, 
ScyUarus, Themis, afid Ibacus, 

Scyllarus. (Fabr.) 

The Scyllari, properly so called, differ, observes M. Ed- 
wards, from the other crustaceans of the same tribe, in the 
general form of their body, which is much more elongated 
than that of the others, and diminishes but very little in 
width towards the tail. The carapace is much longer than 
it is wide. The lateral borders are parallel. The orbits are 
situated very far away from the median line, very near the 
oxtevnal angle of the carapace, but not reaching it ; they 
are circular,^and directed upwards. The sternum is of mo- 
derate size, and narrows but little or not at all between the 
posterior feet. Tlie generative apertures of the male are 
circular and of moderate size. jThe abdomen is yery thick, 


and longer than the whole of the anterior portion of the 
body, the antennae included. 

M. ‘Edwards divides the genus into two sections 

Species , the rostriform prolongation of whose carapace 
is very wide, but slightly projecting, and termiualing an- 
teriorly by a straight border. 

Exami^, Scyllarus arctus. 

Description . — Brown with transverse red linos on the 
abdomen. Length about three inches. 

Locality . — The Mediterranean. 

2 . 

Species the rostral prolongation of whose carapace pro- 
jects very much, is nearly square, and terminated forwaids 
by one or two moro or less marked horns. 

Example, Scyllarus yEquinoxialis. 

Description . — Yellowish mingled with red. Length about 
a foot. 

locality . — The Antilles. 



* i^cyllarita 

Therms {Scyllarus^ Fabr. ; Thenus f, Leach). 

Body very much depressed, and much narrowed from 
before backwards. Ocular peduncles .very long. Eyes going 
beyond the carapace laterally; the orbits, dircctc<l out- 
wards, occupy the external angle. Sternum mucli wider 
than in Scyllarus. Abdomen with nearly the same pro- 
portional length as in those crustaceans. 

Example, Thenus Orientalis. Length about eight inches. 



Thenus Orl^tslifb 
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• Ibacus. (Leach.) 

Carapace much wider than it is long, and with a la- 
mellar prolongation on each side, which covers the greater 
portion of the feet, nearly as in Calappa. the Cryptopods 
[Oi riiRA], &c , among the Brachyurous Decapods, Thote 
prolongations are greater forwards than backwards, whence 
it results that thc^ carapace is narrowed posteriorly. Thus 
in theve animals there is a Wide and deep fissure, which, on 
ciich side, divides, these shield-like prolongations into two 
unequal portions. The orbits, instead of being placed near 
the external angle of the carapace, arc very far distant from 
it. The abdomen is very short, and is suddenly narrowed 
from before backwards. 



Carapace of Ibacus, seen fruin abuvo, 

Examjilc, Ihacm Peronii, Length about five inenes 
Locality, — ^The seas of Australasia. 



Ibncus Peronii. 


Fossil Scyllarians. 

Under the name of Scyllarus Mantelli^ M. Dosraarest, 
in-his * Histoire Naturelle dos CruHtac^s Fossilcs,’ describes 
a fossil crubtaccah, the i^tcnno; of which are unknown, but 
which presents in the organization of the carapace and the 
base of the feet a striking resemblance to the living Scyl- 
larians, 

SCY'LLARUS. [Scyllarians.] 

SCYLLIS and DIPCENUS. [Sculpture, p. 126.] 

SCYMNUS of Chios, who was alive about 80 b.c., wrote 
a description of the earlili (vtptnyn<^^e) in Greek iambic 
verse, whieh he dedicated to Nicomudes, king of Bithynia, 
probably tlie third of the name. The first 741 verses are 
extant, and fragments of 236 other verses. His description 
begins #t Gad0s, and follows the left coast of thi^Mediter- 
ranoan as fkr as the entrance of the Pontus Euxinus, where 
the last verse ends. Among the remaining verses there arc 
about 90 on the coast .of Asia. The work has no value as a 
poem, and very little os a geographical description. Still it 
contains some curious ftets. It was first printed by Hoeschel 
with Soylax in 1600, bnt und^r the name of Marcianus 
of Heraclea. It is also comprised in the second volume of 
Hudson's * Geographi Orcaci Minores,' and in the edition of 
that work by J. F. bail, vol. ii.,:lfi2S, §vo. 

8CYT.ALK (Zoology), Merirem’a name for a genus of 
Boidlse iPseudoboa^ Scha,), wbicb has plates tiot only oh the 
muzzle, but on the cranium, like the colubers ; no fossets, 
the body round, and the Hpad all of a piece with tiie .trunk, 
as in Tortrix, N.B. The Scytate of Daudin is the genus 
Echis of l/kovTom, 

SCYM'ALE icKvriiKn, & stick) is. the name of a secret 
mode of Meriting which was used by tbeepbors at Sparta in 
theff communications with their kings or generals when 
abroad. The ephors cut tue material upon which they in- 
P. C., No. 1313. 


tended to write into or.o long stripe, like a narrow Hband, 
which they wound about a round staff so as to cover the 
whole. The command or communication which they b.ad 
to send was then written upon it, and then the slip of 
writing-material was taken tVoin the staff and sent to the 
king or general. The slip appeared only covered with single 
letters, which none could read unless he wound the slip 
around a staff of precisely the same size as that used by the 
ephors. Kings and generals therefore, when«thcy went 
abroad, were provided by the ephors with a staff precisely 
like that whiqh the ephors themselves intended to use in 
their communications with them. (Plut., LysanU., ii;; 
Schol. ad T/iucyd,^ i. 131 ; Suidas, s, v.) This rude mode 
of sending a message must have originated at a very early 
period, but no instance of it is recoixled previous to the time 
of Pausanias. (Corn. Nepos, Paus., 3.) After the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, we find the Spartans using the scytale also 
as a medium through which they sent commands to their 
allied cities. (Xenoph., Hist. Gr., v. 2, 37.) 

SCYTHE. The common scythe is an instrument loo 
well known to require a minute description, but as much 
of its utility in agriculture depends on a correct adjust- 
ment of its parts, wc shall briefiy advert to them. The 
blade of tho scythe, which is always curved, with the 
cutting edge on the concave side, is fixed to the handle 
at an angle both to the plane of the blade and to the tan- 
gent to the curve. It is on the nice adjustment of tliese 
angles that the perfection of the instrument depends. A 
scythe must cut the corn or grass, especially the latter, as 
near to the ground as possible, and where the land lies Hat 
and the stones have been removed from the surface, a good 
scythe, in the hands of a skilful mower, will cut tlie grass 
so near to tho ground that little or no stubble is left. Every 
farmer knows well that an inch of the grass near the ground 
adds more to the weight of the hay than several inches 
higher up, and that a skilful mower with a good scythe ran 
easily add much more to the value of the crop than his 
earnings amount to, however liberally he may be paid, and 
that it is of the greatest importance that none but tlie best 
mowers he entrusted with tho work, and that attention be 
paid to tho form of their scythes and to their being fre- 
quently whetted. 

It is the custom in England for the mowers to sloop much 
in mowing, by which they imagine that they have a wider 
sweep. The angle at which the handle is fixed is veiy 
acute to the plane of the blade. In other countries tho 
mowers stand more upright, and a longer handle gives them 
a greater radius. Habit makes that position easier to whicii 
we have been long accustomed; but it is probable that a 
man can endure fatigue, and continue his exertion the 
lunger, the more nearly his position is erect. In some 
countries the handle of the scythe is nearly slraighr, and 
the end of it passes over tho upper part of the left arm. 
The position of the mower is then iieaily erect, and his 
body turns as on a pivot, carrying the blade of the scythe 
paiallel to the ground, and cutting a portion of a conaideruble 
circle. The position of tho handle in this case must be such 
that when the scythe is in the middle of its swing, and tho 
blade parallel to the ground, it rests naturally on the left 
arm above the elbow, while the mower is nearly in an erect 
iwsition. By turning his body to the right, and stooping 
towards that side, he begins his cut, and by raising hiinself 
up, the muscles of his back greatly assist in swinging the 
scythe round. 

The blades of the scythes on the Gon linen t arc mostly 
made of natural steol, such as is found iii^parts of Germany, 
and tlio;^ are so soft that the edge can be hammered to 
sharpen it and kaep it thin. In England the scythes are 
forged thin and well tempered, and to prevent their bend- 
ing they have a rim of non along the back to within a few 
inches of the point. This saves much time in sharpening, 
and they very seldom require the grindstone. 

Most scytnes have two projecting haiidle.s fixed to the 
principal handle, by which they aro held, and these are 
variously put on, according to the fashion of the district. 
Tho real line of the handle is that which pusses through 
both the hands and ends at the head of the blade. Tins 
may be a straight line or a crooked one, generally ihclalter, 
and by moving these handles up or down the mam handle, 
each mower can place them so. as best suits tho natural 
size and position of his body. Hence it is that a man can 
seldom mow well with another man's scythe. 

In mowing corn when ripe which is an economical mode 
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of reaping, the scythe need not have so great a sweep; nor 
is it necessary to cut Ibo straw so near to the ground. Ttie 
great di^culty here is to lay the cut corn evenly, so that the 
binders can readily collect it and tio it into sheaves. This 
is most effectually done by adding to the bottom of the 
handle a small hoop at right angles to the line of cutting, 
and by mowing always towards the standing corn, which is 
easily done by beginning at one end add going round 
toward the deft in Un irregular spiral to the centre of the 
hold. The straw is thus laid leaning against the standing 
com, and is readily collected with the arm by the binder, 
who follows the mower. As the straw is not always upright, 
but fre(iuent1y bent to a side, ibis mode of mowing is not 
always praclicahle. When tlie corn is only slightly bent 
ilowti, a scythe with an addition of a cradle, as it is called, 
coUccts the slunting straw more easily. The cradle is a 
species of comb with three or four long teeth parallel to the 
back of the blade, and ilxed in the handle. This inserts 
itself behind the straw to be cut. raises it up, and, by a 
peculiar twist of the scythe after the stroke, it is left so as 
to bo easily collected. Those who are accustomed to use 
the cradle scythe do the work rapidly and well. 

When the corn is much laid and entangled, it is impossi- 
ble to uso the common scythe, even with a cradle. This 
has probably suggested a scythe to be used with one baud, 
while a hook in the other gathers the straggling corn. The 
most perfect of these scythes is called the Haimult scythe, 
from a province of that name in Belgium, where it was 
first noticed. It is commonly used in ditferent parts of the 
Continent. The llainault scythe is swung by the power of 
the wrist principally. It does not cut the straw by so 
oblique a stroke as the common scvthc. but rather as a bill- 
hook or axe would do, meeting the straw nearly at right 
angles. The hook collects a small bundle, which is severed 
at a stroke, and the left foot assists in holding what is 
cut and rolled together with the hook, in the hollow of the 
blade. It is thus laid aside, and fit to bo tied up. This 
in&tmineiit is a great improvement on the English fagging- 
book, which is Used in the same monner, the left uriii of 
flic reaper acting the part of the hook; but as the handle is 
iii'cried in the plane of the blade, it causes the reaper 
to btuop low, winch is fatiguing to the loins, especially of 
elderly people, who can more readily reap with the Hainault 
scylbe. 

The scythe is on instrument which should be more gene- 
rally introduced in harvest, and experience lias proved, that 
it hud many advantages over the sickle or reaping-hook. 
[II ARVliST.] 

SCY'ITIIA, SCY'TllIANS. SKvOai.) The 

name of Scythians is sometimes applied by ibe antient writers 
to all the iiornade nations in the north of Europe and Asia ; 
but tins use of the word is not general, and it is more cor- 
rectly con fined to certain distinct nations. 

Tile term Scythia was oriKinally given to a part of Eu- 
rope, and was for a long time restricted to that country. 
This Scythia was, according to Herodotus (iv. 10 1), a square, 
of which each side measured 4000 stadia, one side being 
2000 stadia from thelstur to the Borystbenes, and 2000 from 
the Borystbenes to the Palus Mmotis, both measurements 
being along the coast; and another side being 4000 
stadia, measured from the scu (the Pontus) to the Me- 
lanchlmni. There is considerable difficulty in determining 
ilio boundaries of the Scythia of Herodotus; but it may be 
said in general terms to have comprised the south-eastern 
part of Europe, between the Carpathian Mountains and the 
Tanais or Don. Different accounts are given of the origin 
of these Scythians; but the statement which Herodotus 
(iv. 11) considered the most probable, asdlbed to them an 
Asiatic origin. According to this account thev were driven 
from their settlements to the north of the Araxes by the 
Mnssagetm, and after crossing that river descended into 
Europe, and drove out the Cimmerians from the GQuntr)^, 
which was afterwards called Scythia. The date of their 
migration into Europe may be determined with tolerable 
accuracy, if the irruption of the Cimmerians into Lydia in 
the reign of Ardys (about b.c. 640) was the immediate con- 
‘sequence of their defeat by the Scythians. (Herod., i. 15.) 

The Scythians seem to have beep a Mongolian people, 
from the description which Hippocrates gives of their ap- 
pearance, and Herodotus of their customs and habits. 
Hippocrates (p. 292) speaks of their gross and bloated 
bodies, their Joints buried in fat, their swollen bellies, and 
their scanty growth of hair. They vOre divided, aa the 


Mongols have always been, into various honles, which werO 
all in the time of Herodotus dependent on the horde of the 
Royal Scythians, who dwelt above the Palus Mmotis. 
(Herod., iv. 20.) The general and genuine nanie of the 
Si|‘thians is said to have been Scoloti ; the name of Scythm 
or Scythians was given to them by the Greeks. (Herod., 
iv. 6.) • 

The only two important events in the history of Scythia 
mentioned by Herodotus are, Ist, the invasion of Media by 
the Scythians in the reign of Cyaxares (il.c. 635*595), and 
their conquest of Asia as as the confines of Egypt, which 
they held for 28 years; and, 2ndly, the invasion of Scythia 
by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in which the Persians were 
unsuccessful. 

In subsequent times the Scythlbns lost all their power. 
The Getee conquered a great part of the west of their coun- 
try, and the Sauromatse pressed upon them from the ea^t ; 
the latter people eventually obtained possession of the 
greater part of Scythia, &nd gave their name to the whole 
country. [SaumA-TIa.] In the time of Pliny (J/w/. Nut., iv. 
25) the Scythians had become extinct as a people : their 
]>lace was occupied by the Germans and Sarmatians, and 
the Scythian name was confined to the most remote and 
unknown tribes to the north. 

The name of Scythia began to be applied to the northern 
parts of Asia in the Macedonian period, Herodotus dis- 
tinctly separates from Scythia all nations east of the 
Tanais, such as the Thyssagetm, Issedones, &c. ; and this 
fixed use of the word^still subaisted at the time of Alex- 
ander's conquest of Asia. But when the Macedonians 
found on the Jaxartes nations resembling the Scythians, 
they gave the name of Scythia to this part of Asia, and 
thus an Asiatic Scythia was supposed lying to the east of 
the true one. This is the Scythia proper of Strabo, as the 
antient Scythia had in his time became Sarmutia. 

In the time of Ptolemy the name of Scythia was given to 
the country between Asiatic Sarmatia and Serica : it was 
bounded on tho south by India. Its limits to the north 
were undefined. It was divided into two parts by the 
Imaus {Altai and Chaliai), a range of inounlains which 
runs in a norlh-easterlv direction from tho Himalaxa. 
The western part was called Scythia intra Imaum, and the 
eastern Scythia extra Imaum. 

(Niebuhrs Researches into the History of the Scythians, 
Getce, and Sarmatians, published in his Kleine Schri/ten, 
and translated, Oxford, 1830; Heeren’s Researches, &c., 
‘Asiatic Nations,* vol. ii. ; Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus. ) 

SCYTHROPS, Dr. Latham's name for a genus of birds 
allied to the Toucans. [Ramphastid.e, vol. xix., p. 287.] 
The general structure accords with that of Pleroglossus, but 
there are no serrations on the margins of tho mandibles. 
Tho wings are long, the two first quills are graduated, and 
the third is the longest. The long Jail is ^aduatod. 

Locality, — Australia. (Wliile’s^oyu^tf.) 

SEA is a term by which the whole volume of water is 
designated, which occupies the lower portion of the surface 
of our globe, and thus separates the more elevated and 
larger masses which are called land, and which rise above 
the level of the sea. The proportion of the solid surface of 
our globe to that which is covered with water, is about one to 
three, so that tbree-fourthi of the entire superficies of the 
globe are sea. 

Sea- water has a salt and somewhat bitter taste, and in its 
natural jdate is unfit for drinking or for culinary purposes. 
It has been ascertained that the specific gravitv of sea- 
water is about i'0277, rain-water being 1*0000. The water 
of closed seas into which many rivers fall is lighter, as that 
of the Baltic, which is only l*0067,<iind that of the Black 
Sea, whose specific gravity has not been ascertained. But 
the water of the Mediterranean is more salt than that of the 
Atlantic Ocean. In those parts pf. the ocean which, ap- 
proach the polos the water is of Ipss speoifie gravity than in 
those parts which lie towards ^e equator* which may be 
due to the melting of the ehormoua masses of ice which are 
found in the lower lathuded.' 

Sea-water has repeatedly been' analyzed; the latest results 
are stated under That of the Baltic contains 

only 1 *1 8 per cent, of sail;, mat tlie water of the Meditemnean 
contains 4*18 per cent.; the fqrmer being considerably be- 
low and tho latter somewhat above the average of the ' 
oceanic water. The sea is therefore a weak brine, from 
which the salt may be .extracted by the beat of the sun and 
dryness of the climate. 
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Besides mineral substances, sea-water contains a slimy l thesis of BufTon is inadmissible, for the fiiction offliiid bodied 


fetid matter, which imparts to it a nauseous taste, and, 
whibh is iirobably the produce of the decomposition of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, which abound in tbe sea. It 
has been observed tlmt the sea-water, when not agitated for 
a long lime, is very subject to pMS into a certain state of 
putrefaction, and in that state it exhales very unpleasant 
odours, which are a real nuisance to tho seaman. It is 
likewise known that some low coasts between the tropics are 
subject to diseases, which are attributed to the miasma 
aribing from. the sea after a long continuance of calm 
weather. 

It has often been maintained that sea-water has no 
colour, but it is well known that the sea at a ^reat distance 
from the land has an exceedingly fine ultramarine tint, which 
cannot be considered due to rejection from tho atmosphere, 
as the colour of the sea is firequontly of a deeper hue than 
that of the sky, and does not change even when the sky is 
covered with clouds. This colour undergoes some changes 
in shoals, where it is modified by the colour of the* matter 
which foVms the bottom. The greatest variety in the colour 
of the sea seems to occur in tho Greenland sea between 74** 
and 80° N. lot., where it varies from ultramarine to olive 
green, and from the most perfect transparence to deep 
opacity. The green colour is liable to changes in its posi- 
tion, but still it is always renewed near certain situations 
from year to year. According to Scoresby, from whom \vc 
take this account, it frequently constitutes long bands or 
streams, lying north and south, or north-east and south- 
west, but of varidus dimensions, sometimes extending two or 
three degrees of latitude in length, and from a few miles to 
ten or fifteen leagues in breadth. This occurs very generally 
about the meridian of London, amt the whales chiefly feed 
in this grcert-colourcd water. When examined by Scoresby, 
it was found to contain a great number of semi-transparent 
spherical substances, with, others resembling small portions 
of fine hair. The semi-transparent globules appeared to con- 
sist of an animal of the medusa kind, but Scoresby was un- 
able to ascertain whether tho fibrous orhair-like substances 
were living animals and possessed of locomotion. * 

The transparency of the sea-water seems^to be connected 
with its colour. It is much greater than that of river-water, 
which contains mubh heterogeneous matter in suspension. 
The light penetrates to about the depth of 60 feet. This 
transparency of thQ sca-\Ynter increases with the distance 
frpm the shores, and is generally greater in the higher than 
in the lower latitudes, which may arise from the circum- 
stance that the number of organic substances in the sen is 
much speater in warm climates. But there are many re- 
mar ks^le exceptions to the last-mentioned fact. Some parts 
of the sea between the tropics are di>tinguished by tho 
transparency of their waters, especially the Caribbean Sea, 
where zoophytes and sea-plants, though growing on a bot- 
tom twenty or thirty feat deep, appear to be near enough 
to the surface to bo plucked by a person in a boat: indeed 
some navigators protend that the bottom of the sea may be 
seen at the deptn of 150 feet. * In the northern seas indeed 
it is asserted that tho bottom may be seen at tho depth of 
from 400 to 500 feet. 

One of the most remarkable properties of sea- wafer is a 
certain luminous appearance, which has been observed in 
all seas, but appears in its greatest splendour between 
tho tropics. . In calm weather, when tho water is ifiovcd 
by the motion of a vessel, the light assumes the form of 
brilliant stars, or round masses of a greenish hue, frequently 
eighteen inches in diameter, Tliey lloat by tbe vessel in 
every part of tho water which her bottom has touched, as 
deep as the lowest part of her keel, anc^ form behind her a 
long and fiery train. , At other times, when the breeze is 
strong, and the billows' brealc and foam, the light appears 
like fields of flashing fire, through which the vessel Is 
making her way. When the night is dark, the brilliancy of 
the water forms a beautinil contrast with the black concave 
ofthe^ky; but as soon ai daylight returns, the splendour 
disappears and the sea exhibits only i^s «usual dingy colour. 
This extraordinary phenomenon has long attracted the 
attention, of naturalists, who have endeavoured to explain it 
Suffoh tthd others supposed that ft wcui produced by elec- 
tricity excited by friction ; for friction in most cases'seems 
to assist in the production, if it bo not oasenlfal to the ex- 
istence of this brigbtiieas. The slight agitation of the water 
occasioned by the acitUn of a steady bieezo uixm tho s\ir- 
face is generally sufiioient for producing if* 'he hjfpo- 


nevor excites electricity. The common opinion at present is 
that it is chiefly owing to (ho presence of several kinds of 
animated beings, which have the power of emitting a phos- 
phorescent li^ht. It is however also supposed that it owes 
Its orighi partly to tho decomposition and putrefaction of 
animal substances. The animalculm, which emit a phos- 

S horescent light, and are supposed to be most active in pro- 
ucing this luminous appearance of the sea, belong to the 
Mollusca, Crustacea, and Infusoria, 

From tbe well-known laws of gravitation it is inferred that 
thei surface of the sea is always at the same distance from 
the centre of the earth, and that consequently it forms a 
uniformly regular curve. Tliis surface, of course maintains 
the same level, and it is consequently the best basis Trom 
which to determine tho relative elevations of the diffegml 
parts of the" land. But though the surface of the sea is a 
regular curve, minute investigation has shown that there aro 
iomo irregularities, and that some parts of tho sea are more 
elevated tlian others. This is particularly the ca^e with 
closed seas, which are generally more elevated than (he 
ocean. The level of the closed seas is hiuber than thac 
of tho ocean when the mass of water brought to tlittu 
by the rivers which discharge into their basin is greater than 
that which is lost by evaporation, and the straits by which 
they are united to the ocean are not wide enough to carr 5 'olV 
the surplus watery quickly. On tho other hand, when tho 
evaporation is greater than the supply of water from rivers, 
the level of the closed sea sinks below that of the ocean, ami 
it must be supplied with water from the latter by the straits 
which unite them. 

The Baltic, though of no great extent, and though united 
to the open sea by liirco straits, one of which is of consi- 
derable width, receives so great a supply of river-waicr, 
tnat its level -is higher than that of the North Sea. >'ery 
exact mea5uremtf|lJias shown that this difl'erence amounts 
to more than a toiPRet ween the level of the Non )i Sea near 
the month of the river Eider and that of the 'Baltic near 
the town of Kiel. It is true that when the level of the 
North Sea has been raised by aconiinnanco of western and 
north-wcsiern winds, a current sets from the Catlegat into 
the Baltic, but in calm weather it is always found that the 
current sets northward tliroiiglrtho tliree straits. The dif- 
ference of level between tho Black Sea iind the Mediter- 
ranean is much greater. The large rivers which fall into 
tho Black Sea bring down an immense volume of water ; 
and accordingly a very strong southern current is con- 
stantly found to bo selling southward through tho Strait of 
Constant iuoplo into the Sea of Maimora. it generally runs 
with a velocity of about three miles an hour, which hovvc\er 
at one place, called tho * Devil's Current.' is much greater, 
and at limes between five and six miles per hour. The 
velocity of this cuiTent must vary with the sea.sons; for it is 
staled that the level of the Black Sea in winter is beiwecn 
two and three fat hums higher than in summer. The Sea of 
Marmora, which thus receives tho surplus of the waters of 
the Blaak Sea, must also be moro elevated than the Medi- 
terranean ; for the current which sets through the Strait 
of the Dardanelles is likewise constant and rather quick, 
though not so quick as tliat in the Strait of Constan- 
tinople. 

Tlie Mediterranean, on the other hand, receives a vew ' 
scanty supply of water by rivers ; for with the exception of 
the Nile, no large streiiin falls into its baMii, which is o' 
much greater extent than that of other closed seas, and 
therefore it must lose a great volume of water b\ evapora- 
tion. Halley showed that the Mediterranean, whose tem- 
perature is from 4° to 5° Fahr. higher than ihat of tho 
Atlantic under the same latitude, must lose by ciapoia- 
tion nearly three times as much water as is biouglu into 
it by the rivers. The deficiency is supplied m two ways : by 
the current of the Dardanelles, which brings to it the sur- 
plus waters of the Black Sea and of the Sea of Marmora ; 
and by that which sets through the Strait of Gibraltar from 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic current runs somewhat 
more than one milo and a half per hour. It has been sup- 
posed that, though this current constantly sets into the 
Meditorroiioan, an umler current runs in an opposite direc- 
tion, carrying back a portion at least of tho water to fho 
Atlantic; but the attempts which have been inado to esta- 
blish Ibis fact have failed, and it is probable that this sup- 
iK)8ed under-current does not exist. Noiwithotanding the 
largQ supply of water which the Mediterranean reevives at 
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its two extremities, (lie level is below that of the Atlantic. 
CoraboBuf found that the ditference of level on the Mediter- 
ranean near Perpignan, and on the Bay of Biscay near 
Bayonne, amounted to nearly six feet; and D^lambre and 
Mechain found it to be nearly three feet between tj^o North 
Sea at Dunquerquo and (lie Mediterranean near Perpig- 
nan. 

In these instances the difference of level is satisfactorily 
explained ; but the explanation is not so easy with respect to 
the great difference between the level of the Mediterranean 
and that of the Red Sea. These two seas are separated by (he 
Isthmus of Suez, which extends about 70 miles from north 
to south. When the French occupied Egypt, they executed 
an extensive levelling across this isthmus; and the result 
was, that the Red Sea is above 32 feet higher than the Me- 
diftrrancan. No river of importance, not even a perennial 
stream, falls into the Red Sen, which must also lose a con- 
siderable volume o/ water by evaporation. This loss of 
wafer is probably supplied by tho current which sets into 
the Red Sea from the Indian Ocean ; and some persons are 
of opinion that the difference of level between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean might be produced by this current. 
But it seems improbable that such an effect can be produced 
by this cause. According to Ilorsburgh and vVellsted 
{London Geosr, Journal^ vol. vi., p. 82), a current sets from 
the Indian Sea into the Red Sea between October and 
May, and it often runs with great rapidity. But between 
May and October the northern winds prevail through tho 
whole extent of the Red Sea; and those winds, which fm- 
quently blow a gale, cause a continual current to set through 
the straits into the Gulf of Aden. Under such circum- 
stances, it is evident that the sea must fall to its natural 
level, especially us this state of things continues for more 
than three months. Wellsted observes that in this season, 
from May to October, the reefs in the i^thern part of the 
Red Sea have about two feet less watei|fl|||khem than in the 
remaining mouths of the year. This^Rerefore appears to 
bo the whole extent of the difference produced on the level of 
the Red Seatif the current, which enters it through the Strait 
of Bab-cl mandeb from October to May ; but the French, as 
already observed, found tho difference between the levels of 
the Red and Mediterranean seas to be not leas than 32 feet. It 
would therefore appear that the Indian Ocean itself must be 
about 3U feet higher than the Mediterranean, and probably 
also higher than the Atlantic near the Strait of Gibraltar, 
and tliat the difference of level in the different parts of the 
ocean is much greater than is commonly supposed. This is 
also proved by the difference of level between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific on both sides of tho Isthmus of Panama. 
According to Lloyd {Philos, Transactions, 1830), the mean 
rise and fall of the Pacific two days after full moon is 21 '22 
feet, and in the Caribbean Sea M6 feet. Tho water at 
high-water mark in the Atlantic is 13'55 feet lower than in 
tho Pacific. The mean between the high and low water in 
the Paeific is 10*61 feet, and in the Atlantic 0*58. It would 
therefore appear that the level of the Pacific is 3*52 feet 
higher than that of the Curibbeau Sea, as at l^-water, 
two days after fulUmoon, the Pacific sinks 6*51 feet below' 
the lovel of the Atlantic; but it rises at high-water 13*55 
feet above it. 

In this comparison of the level of the two oceans, the Ca- 
ribbean Sea is placed in opposition to the Pacific; but in 
reasoning from existing data and our present knowledge, wo 
must admit that the level of the Caribbean Sea is much 
higher than that of the Atlantic near the Old Continent. 
The north-eastern and eastern trade-winds force a great 
volume of water from the North Atlantic into the Caribbean 
Sea, and this is increased by another large volume of water 
which is brought to that sea by the Guiana current, and 
which enters it by the straits between the islands of Mar- 
tinique and Trinidad. [Atlantic Ocean, vpl. iii., p. 29.] 
Such volumes of water, being arrested by the long isthmus 
which separates the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico 
from the Pacific, must produce a considerable accumulation 
of water along the western shores of (hose seas, and raise 
them above the common level of the Atlantic, and this fact 
is confirmed by the rapid current called the Gulf Stream. 
[Atlantic Ocean, vol. iii., p. 29.] Opinion varies con- 
siderably as to the difference of level between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic. Poussin found the level of the 
Gulf at the mouth of the river Suwanee 3*75 feet higher 
than that of the Atlantic at the mouth of St. John's River in 
Floyids j but when Darb}^, in his * View of the United States,’ 


estimates the difference between the Gulf near the island of 
Cuba and the entrance of Chesaiiealte Bay as least 83 
feet, we must suppose that he has formed his opinion on 
erroneous data. Also, we cannot accede to thejopinion of 
Humboldt, Who, in comparing some barometrical observa- 
tions made at Cumana, Cartagena, and Vera Cruz, with 
'others made at Acapulco and Callao, came to the conclusion 
that in these parts tho Pacific was about 9*5 feet lower than 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. Lloyd found 
the reverse to take place at the mouth of the Chagres and at 
Panama, as we have mentioned above. 

. The bottom of the sea is similar to the surface of the 
land as to the irregular succession of elevations and 
depressions, and it is diversified by mountains and valleys 
and plains of different elevation. The summits of the sub- 
marine mountains rise above the level of the sea in the form 
of islands. In several parts large tubledands are found, 
whose surface is not at a great depth below tho level of the 
sea : wlien their surface is covered with sand, they are named 
sand-banks ; and when it consists of coral rocks, coral- banks. 
Near the edges of these banks the depth of the sea is gene- 
rally very great. The most extensive formation of these 
submarine table-lands occurs in the North Atlantic. Its 
most north-eastern portion is formed by the Outer Bank 
and the Great Bank of Newfoundland, [Newfoundland, 
vol. xvi., p. 190.] West of the Great Bank of Newfound- 
land are Whale Bank, Green Bank, Banquereau, and Mizen 
Bank. The three last-mentioned banks are situated in front 
of the entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Opposite tho 
coasts of Nova Scotia are Sable Bank and Lc Have Bank; 
and then follow, in tho same south-western direction, St. 
George's Bank, or the banks of Nantucket, which approach 
the continent of North America in the vicinity of New 
York. From this point the banks occur at a short dis- 
tance from the shores of the United Statc.s and extend, 
almost without interruption, td Cape Florida and Sable 
Point, the most southern extremity .of the peninsula of 
Florida. West of this peninsula is the Tortuga Bank, the 
coiitinuatiun of which skirts the shores of tho United Stales 
in the Gulf of Mexico as far west «s the mouths of the 
Mississippi. This series of banks occupies more than idOO 
miles in length; but there is always water enough on them 
for the largest vessels, with the exception of the Virgin 
Rocks on ihc Great Bank of Newfoundland, and the 
shoals of St. George's Bank. In all the other parts the 
least depth is not less than ten fathoms, and in general forty 
fathoms of water are found on them. The surface of these 
banks is very level. Along tho northern and north-tveatern 
edge, which lies opposite to the coast of America, the depth 
suddenly descends to 100 fathoms, and along the southern 
edge to 300 fathoms. The descent from tho edge of tho 
bank to the deep sea is nearly perpendicular. The banks, 
especially those north of 40° N. lat., are frequented by im- 
mense shoals of fish, especially cod. 

The Columbian banks, under wliicli name are compre- 
hended all the banks which begin opposite the eastern 
shores of the peninsula of Florida ond extend in a soiith- 
castern direction to the Mona Passage between Haiti and 
Puerto Rico, are divided from the North American banks 
by the Florida Gulf-stream. They consist of two larger 
banks, called tbe Little and Great Bahama Bank, which 
occimy the north-western portion of tho group, and of five 
smaller banks, which occur at great distances from one 
another in a south-eastern direction. These banks have 
fi*um*15 to 20 fathoms water on their, edges, but they are 
beset with rocks and numerous shoals, of which a few. are 
dry at low-water: they are therefore shunned bv vessels. 
The surface of tliodianks consists of coral, covered with an 
accumulation of shells and calcareous sand. On their 
eastern edges, along the Atlfintic, aro the Bahama Islands* 

Of the smaller banks which ocour in the Atlanjtio we shall 
only mention the Bank of Arspain, which lies near the 
western coast of North Africa, bOginning at Cape Blanco 
(21® N. lat.X and extending to;lhe neighbourhood or Port- 
endik (about 18® N. latV It is dangerous for navigators, 
as there are many parts in which the water is not deep 
enough for large vessels, many of which ht»'o bee.u lost on 
it. The Abrolhos, near the coast of Brazil, between 16® and 
18® S. lat., is not extensive, but it is extremely dangeious 
on account of the soundings being very irregular, varying 
between 36 and 4 fklhoms. In twq,8uocereive casts of the 
hand-lead the soundings frequently verv ifirom 30 to lo, and 
sometimes even ^to 4 fathoms* As both banks, tliat of Ar- 
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guin and the Abrolho^, abound in Ash. they are much re- 
sorted to by fishermen. 

There are several banks in the Indian Ocean : the most 
extensive are the Saya de'Malha and the Bank of Nazareth. 
The Say.*) de Malha extends in length from north to south 
between 8® 18' and 11“ 30', and is cut by 61® 30' E. long. 
The surface is uneven, and in many places there are not 
more than between 6 and 10 fathoms water: it consists of 
corals and shells. The most southern extremity of the Na- 
zareth Bank consists of the islands called Cargados, in 16“ 
47' S. lat.^and near 60“ E. long. From this ‘point the bank 
extends in a north -north-east direction to 14® S. lat. The 
Surfiice is tolerably level, and the least depth of water docs 
not fdU short of 1 4 fathoms. 

An extensive bank, called the Needle or Agulhas Bank, 
surrounds the southern oxlrefiiity of Africa. It extends 
towards the west beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and to- 
wards the cast bevond Cape Padrone, east of Algoa Bay. 
As it is not divided, Uko the other banks, from the continent 
by a tract of deeper water, it is not to be considered as a 
table-land, but as a submarine prolongation of the continent. 
Between Cape Agulhas (10® E. long.) and Cape Vaccas (22® 
£. lonj^ ), it extends to 37® S. lat., or to a distance e.xceeding 
130 miles from the continent. The depth pf w'ater on this 
bank x’aries' between 30 and 90 fathoms. The surface is 
composed of coarse sand, corals, shells, and small stones. 
Along its western edge it is skirted by a mud-bank, which 
is covered by water firom 50 to 120 fathoms deep. 

There arc numerous banks in the Pacific, especially south 
of 20® N. lat. All the larger banks are surrounded by coral 
reefs, on which islands of small extent often occur. [Reefs.] 

Near banks, the sea usually deepens to 200 and 300 
fathoms, and even more; but in general we are very 
little acquainted with the depth of the deeper parts of the 
sea. Experiments have been made for determining whether 
the temperature uf the sea- water increases or decreases in 
propoilion to the depth; but only a few isolated spot.s 
in an immense space have been delenuined. Wo are 
however better acquainted with the depth of several close 
sens, cspcciallv those which are much navigated. The 
depth of the Baltic is inconsiderable; it usually varies be- 
tween 30 and 40 fathoms, and only in two or three places 
sinks below 100 fathoms. The North Sea is somewhat 
deeper in its northern part. Between the Shetland Islands 
and the coast of Norway the depth varies between 80 and 
140 fathoms, but it gets gradually shallower towards the 
south. In the Straits of l5over the deepest place is only 26 
fathoin^i. The depth of the Englisli Channel increases as 
we proceed towards the west, but very, slowly. East of the 
Eddy stone it does not exceed SO fathoms. The Irish Chan- 
nel is in general deeper. Though there are some places 
between Wales and Ireland in which it docs. not exceed 40 
fathoms, its general depth may be said to vary between 60 
and 80 falhomM; and in the strait between the counties uf 
Antrim and Wiglon in Scotland it attains 100 fathoms. 
The Mediterranean is much deeper than the Bailie and 
North Sea, more especially along the southern coast of 
Spain and ab^ut the island of Sardinia, where the depth 
varies between 500 and 1000 fathoms. A shallow tract ex- ' 
. tends from Trapani in Sicily to Cape Bon in Tunis: it is 
called by the Italian sailors and is of incomsiderablo 
but very var;iable depth. Thut portion of the Mediterranean 
which lies cast of this shallow tract is not so deep as the 
west part. The Red Sea may be compared in depth 
with the eastern part of the Mediterranean. [Red Sea, j 
xix , p. 344.] Tbo sea which surrounds the islands of the | 
Indian Archipelago seems nowhere to sink much below 50 
ful boras. 

The paaiti body of the sea has a much greater depth. In 
most parts of the Atlantic, where the sea has been sounded, 
no bottom was found with 300 fathoms. It sOems how- 
ever that between Europe and Amenoa .it is not so deep ; 
but in these parts the bottom seems to oiler great inequali- 
ties, being Tun-owed by deeper tracts, which run north and 
south, small depth of this part of the Atlantic has 
given rise to* the opinion that the sea round the North Pole 
Is not so deep as that which surrounds the South Pole, but 
this opinion has no foundation. Phipps and Scoreshy I 
sounded in several places between Spitzbergen and Green- 
land with foom 780 to 1200 fathoms, without finding a bot- 
tom ; and Ellis and Ross did the same in Hudson's Bay and. 
Baffin's Bay. In the Pacific Ocean the depth seems also to be 
very considerable, but feW soundings have been ropde ihore. 


Tlie depth of the sea near the land varies with the nature 
of the shores. Where the country near the sea is elevated, 
and terminates in high and rocky shores, the sea is gene- 
rally of considerable depth. Such shores have generally 
good and safe harbours. But when a low plain terminates 
on the sea with a fiat sandy bank, the sea is shallow and 
frequently continues to be so to a great distance from the 
shore. In many places such shores are inaccessible even 
to boats, and vessels must keep at a distance of many miles. 
Such shallows consist either of sand or of mud. These 
low shores are generally destitute of harbours, or at least 
they occur only at great distances, and much expense is 
required to maintain them in an efficient state : the har- 
bours on rocky coasts are not subject to this inconveni- 
ence. 

It is a well established fact that j)lace3 near the sea have 
a more uniform climate than those which are at great dis- 
tances from it, though in the same latitude. Inland places 
experience a much greater degree both of heat and cold 
than places on the coast, and the difference between those 
degrees of heat and uf cold increases with the distance of 
the place from the sea. This phenomenon has been van-* 
ou.sly explained. The explanation is now pretty clear, since 
it has been proved by observation that the temperature of 
the air over the sea is lo^s subject to changes than, or laiher 
does not undergo such great changes as, (hat of the air 
which is over the land. But as the temperature of countries 
situated between the tropics is not subject to so great 
changes as that of countries in the temperate zone, and 
these again are less affccied by them than the frigid zone, 
so it is found to be the case on the sea also. Beginning with 
the .smallest natural divisioifof time, the day, it is found 
that between the tropics the ditfercnco of temperature witliiu 
24 hours seldom exceeds two degrees of Fahrenheit, and 
raiely amounts to more than three degrees. The following 
table from Mejen’s ‘Reiso um die Welt* shows the changes 
of temperature on the sea during 24 hours between iho 
tropics 


1B30, 

October 25; lat. 

1® 17' N., 

long. 26* 

' 37' W. 

ih. 

79*88'' 

' 9h. 

80-96® 

5h. 

8114* 

2 

80-06 

10 

60 96 

G 

81-14 

3 

80-06 

11 

80-96 

7 

81*14 

4 

80-06 

12 

80-96 

8 

80-90 

5 

79-88 

, 1 

81-14 

9 

80-78 

G 

79-70 

2 

81-50 

10 

80-90 

7 

79-70 

3 

81-96 

11 

80-24 

8 

79-70 

4 

81-68 

12 

80-24 

lire difference 

between the highest 

and lowest tempera- 


turc is only 2'26®. The mean temperature of the day is 
80 65®, which is only 0 95® above the lowest and 1‘31® bc- 
fOw the highest temperature. It must however be remem- 
bered, that during the day to which these observations refer, 
the vessel on which they were made advanced throngh 
nearly 1 J* degrees of latitude, which of course must have had 
some effect on the temperature. 

There is a greater diflercnce in the daily lerapcraluro 
of the sea witiiiu the leraperale zone; though when com- 
pared with the changes which occur in any place bitiiated 
in the same zone, but not immediately on the shores of Iho 
sea, it will be found considerably less than in the latter. 
The following table from Bcl-gbaus, of the changes on the 
sea, may bo compared with thO changes in the temperature 
of London in the middle of March: — 


March 1 0 ; 

lat. 51® 0' 

N., long. 64' 1 1' 

w. 

Ih. 

43*7® 

Oh. 

44-6® 

5b. 

4J-7 

2 

437 

10 

44-6 

6 

42-8 

3 

43 7 

11 

44*6 

7 

410 

4 

43*7 

12 

44*6 

S 

41-0 

5 

44-6 

1 

46*4 

9 

41-0 

6 

44-6 

2 

45-5 

10' 

■ 41-9 

7 

44-6 

3 

44-6 

Jl 

41-9 

8 

44-6 

4 

43-7 

12 

4-2*8 


The differenco between the maximum and minimum of 
the daily temperature in ibis table amounts to 5‘4®, and ihi) 
mean temperature of the day is 437". The maximum is 
2*7® above the mean temperature, and the minimum is 2*7* 
below it., 

We como to tko same conclusion that the temperature of 
the air over the sea is subject to less considerable changes 
than that which surrounds the land, when we compjaro the 
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clinn^en that occur during the seasons. Since the travels of 
HutnbohU in South America were •published, much atten- 
tion has l>een paid to this subject. He was tho first to pub- 
lish a table representing the lemperaturo of the air in places 
situated on the sea-shores at different seasons and in dificr* 
ent latitudes, but since that time numerous observations 
have been made. We subjoin the table which Berghaus 
made from data which are the result of regular observation 
at sea. 


Temperature of the Air incumbent on the Atlantic Ocran* 



s 

Winter. 

tji 

a 

■§. 

•A 

M 

0) 

a 

I 

VI 

Autumn. 

Annual 

Mean. 

- 

a a « SJ 

IB is s s 



55° N. 

40'82° 

49^32" 

57-92° 

50 54° 

48-36'‘ 

17-10* 



50 

47*48 

50-18 

60-08 

53*96 

51*08 

12-50 

o 


45 

52- 16 

55-58 

63-86 

55-94 

56*84 

11*70 

c 


40 

57-20 

59 -.36 

70-12 

60*80 

61-88 

12-88 



35 

61*88 

66*02 

76*28 

68-36 

68*00 

14*40 



30 

64-40 

71-60 

79-16 

76-46 

72-86 

14-76 

1 


25 

68-36 

76-64 

79*52 

77*36 

75*38 

11-16 



21) 

72-68 

77*72 

79*70 

78-80 

77*13 

7*12 

1 


15 

73-40 

79*70 

81*14 

80-06 

78*70 

7-74 



10 

75-92 

79*70 

82*58 

80*78 

79*70 

6*66 



5 

79-16 

80-60 

80*96 

80-42 

80*24 

1*80 



Line. 

79-88 

80*24 

80*60 

79*88 

80-00 

0*72 



5° S. 

78-80 

79*34 

80*42 

79*88 

79*52 

1*62 



10 

77-36 

78-03 

80*42 

79*34 

78*80 

3-06 



15 

74-66 

77-00 

78*03 

77*90 

76*82 

3*42 

1 


20 

70-88 

76-82 

P7-82 

74*84 

75-02 

6*94 



25 

67-90 

71-06 

72-82 

69*44 

70*52 

5*92 

e-i 


30 

66*20 

70*88 

71*78 

67*28 

69*08 

5*58 



35 

56 -.30 

50-18 

67*64 

65*66 

62*24 

11*34 

** 


40 

50-08 

57*20 

64*04 

59*00 

57*74 

13*96 

3 

Q 


45 

41 -90 

47*48 

5.3-60 

47*48 

47*66 

11*70 

CO 


50 

38*84 

42*80 

51-41 

43*70 

44 24 

12*60 



93. 

33-80 j 

37*40 

42*80 

36*50 j 

39*38 

9-00 


Though the data on which this fable is constructed have 
been obtained by regular and uniform observations, their 
number is not sufficiently great to give, a result on which 
wo can rely ; we cannot obtain anit tolerably exact no- 
tion of the temperature of the air at any given place on 
the land, except by observations continued for more than 
ten years. Besides, a much greater number of observa- 
tions is requisite to determine the temperature of the air on 
the sea than on the land, on account of the ditnculty of 
making exact observations on board a vessel : tho above 
table tiierefore can only be considered as a very imperfect 
attempt to give something like an approximation to truth. 
Still, imperfect as it is. a few interesting facts may be in- 
ferred from it. In applying it first to the question whether 
the southern hemisphere iscolderthan the northern, we find 
that the greatest moan annual temperature is not on the 
equator, but in 5** N. lat. If the girdle which runs rouqd 
our globe between 0** and 5^ N. lat. is considered as tbe< 
equator of temperature, from which the degrees are counted, 
wo find a remarkable coincidence of nearly eriual tempora- 
ture between the corresponding degrees botli of the southern 
and northern hemisphere, at least as far as 40° lat., that is 
to say, the temperature of in the southern is about equal 
to that of 25“ in the northorn hemisphere. Hence it may 
be assumed as a general law, that tho southern hemisphere 
is colder than the northern by five degrees of latitude. This 
dififhrence however increases when we proceed south of 40° 
and north of 45°, but as our observations do not extend 
much beyond these parallels, it is impossible to say at what 
rate the decrease of heat in the southern hemisphere exceeds 
that in tho northern. 

Looking at tl^o difference of temperature between the 
hottest and coldest season* we find that this difference is 
much greater and at the same time more irregular in the 
northern than in the southern heroisphero. But this may 
he accounted for. The great difference between the mean 
temperature of the winter and summer in 56° N. lat. is 
doubtless owing to tho great masses of ice which during the 
former season extend as far south as 6Q^ and which during 
the prevailing northern gales must depress the temperature 
of the air very considerably. But this seems to be the only 
ease in which the temperature of the winter is rendered 


irregular by a local phenomenon. For between 60^ and 20* 
the increase of tho mean tetqperature of the spring is tolera- 
bly regular, rising, except in one instance, whi^ perhaps 
may b'e owing to an error, from 4^° to 6° for every fi\e de-* 
grees of latitude. Tho other irregularities are evidently 
produced by a greater increase ofdhe lieat in summer. The 
mean temperature of the summer increases pretty regularly 
tween 55** and 45° by from two to four degrees for every five 
degrees of latitude. But between 45° and 40° it rises sud- 
denly to more than six degrees. This sudden rise is pro- 
bably produced by the warm vapours arising from the Gulf- 
stream, which in these parts runs across tho Atlantic. 
Another rise of more than six degrees occurs between 40° 
and 35° N. lat. The air of tho Sahara, when raised to the 
highest degree of heat by the continuance of the sun*near 
the northern tropic, seemsdo affect the mean temperature 
of the summer between 40° and 15°, and to raise it nearly 
to the mean temperature of that season under the equator. 
We may suppose that the eftoct of this heated air ceases 
near Gape Verdo, but" the effects of another phenom'eriuii 
begin to operate. The region of calms [Atlantic Ocean, 
vol. iii., p. 26] frequently extends in summer to 12° and 13°* 
N. lat. Of tliese three agents, the heated nir of the Sahara 
seems to have the greatest effect in raising the Miininer 
temperature of the Ailantio. Though the table exhibits a 
much greater conformity between tno coldest and hottest 
seasons in the southern hemisphere, there are two or three 
deviations from a regular course at 20°, 3^°, and 40“, for 
which we are at present unable to account. We are rather 
inclined to attribute them to the insufficiency of the observa- 
tions, or to some error which has crept in. It is however 
remarkable that these great differences are owing to the 
depression of the temperature in the winter season, and may 
perhaps bo derived from some natural cause. The com- 
paratively small difference between the mean teruptM'ature 
of tho summer and winter in 55° S. lat., which amounts 
only to half of tliat which takes place in (he northern hemi- 
sphere, is certainly owing to some natural chubcs, as Captain 
King is* decidedly of opinion that the difierenco of these 
two seasons is not so great in the Strait of Magalhuen^ as 
in thp same latitude in the northern hemisphere. 

It is interesting to see how far the temperature of tlie sou 
and the changes it is subject to all tho year round, differ 
from those of places which are situated near the sea, tint 
whose temperature must be affected by the Ignd. It would 
lead ns too far from our object to enter fully into this mut- 
ter. But that the reader may he convinced of fhc import* 
ance of such an investigation, we add the temperature of a 
few places situated on the shores of the Northern Atlantic 
or near them. 


Temperature of some Places situated on the Shores of the 
Northern Atlantic, 


Kamrv or 
Flacks. 

Lat, 

Winter. 

S'prinif 

Summer 

Auliimii 

Moan 
Tempi-r 
aiitrc of 
the \far 

DifTiToni-o 
'hotwecu 
WiiiltT & 
Sunimtfr. 

Etliubnrgh 

95^^58' 

38*25^ 

45 700 

57-3P 

46*980 

47 06^ 

19 -(S^ 

IjOuUuii . 

51 :ji 

39-32 

54-12 

61 19 

43 97 

•49-65 

21 87 

Gokport 

51) 48 

4071 

41*80 

63-46 

52*97 

51*48 

SK-;5 

La Kitchi'llo 
Ernsmus H.i]l 

46 9 

40 60 

5176 

66-60 

53*24 

63-06 

26-00 

York) 

s. Aiiini<«rmA 

40 ,37 

35*36 

60-10 


54*03 

62*71 

.35-99 

( PJuridn) 

29 50 

49*40 

71*47 

83-49 

82 76 
79-16 

75*16 

72**23 

3336 

Sierra t.eoiie 

S 30 

81*37 

80*09 

81-03 

aE-2l 


The table in tho other column of^tbia pago shows tho 
increase of the temperature of the air incumbent on 
the Atlantic Ocean in proceeding from the poles to the 
equator. There are some facts which seem to indicate 
that within the tropic the temperature bf the air iticreases 
in proceeding from the coast or Africa to that of America, 
but the number of these facts is too small and the dis- 
crepancies between them too £reat to authorise us to infer 
from them any general law. The some observation applies 
to the temperature of the Pacific, .which, on account of its 
greater extent, requires a much larger number of observa- 
tions before any conclusion can be oraWm from tbetn. 

When two elements, sueb aa air and water, approach escli 
other, there can be no great difibrepce in tlieir temperature. 
Still there must be some difibrepcb,' as the air is the belter 
conductor of heat, and the water, as. a more dense body, is 
capable qf retaining it foif a greater length of time. Many 
observations have Men made finr the pu^ose of establishing 
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ling difference more precisely. It was found that the tem- 
perature of both was subject to reii;ular changes during the 
(hiy, but that the air attained its highest temperature about 
two o’clock, whilst the sea attained its highest temperature, 
according to some at three o’clock, and accord^g to others 
not before four o’clock. Further, it has been ascertained 
that the temperature of the air is greater shortly before and 
ufier noon, and that of the sea about midnight, but in tlie 
morning and evening the two elements have the same tem- 
perature or nearly so. This is also stated to be the case 
between the temperature of the water of the Amazonas and 
the incumbent air. The wild tribes which inhabit its banks 
biiihc in the nver in the day tin^e to cool themselves, and 
early in the morning for the purpose of getting rid of the 
chill which is caused by tho cold air of the night. When 
these slight changes are excluded, it is found that the dii- 
ference of temperature in both elements is either little or 
very inconsiderable, and^lhat it hardly amounts anywhere 

10 more than 3“ Fahr. Very exact observers do not agree 
to which of the elements the higher temperature belongs. 
Humboldt thinks that the temperature of the sea is greater. 
In traversing the Northern Atlantic between 16"' 2u' to 11^ 
N. lat.. he found the maximum of tlie temperature of the sea 
between 72‘50'' and 78'44^ and that of the air at the same 
])laco between 7 1 *6® and 77*90®. Peron, who accompanied iho 
expedition of Hourdin. is also decidedly of opinion that tho 
temperature of tho water is somewhat higher, at least between 
49^ N. lat. and 45° S. lat. Others however assert that tho 
temperature of the air is higher; and this was the opinion of 

11 ving and Forster. Berghaua, to whom were intrusted the 
numerous observations made upon a uniform plan in several 
voyages across the Atlantic, thinks that the air has a 
higher U’lnperature between 35® N. lat. and 20® S. lat., but 
that in the liigher latitudes the temperature of the surface 
of the sea is higher. He has embodied an abstract of these 
observations in the following table: — 

Moan Temporature of tho Air and Sea of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 



Nurdii 

•ni Atlantic. 

Southern Atlantic. 

I 

Air. 

S«‘a. 

DirTorenne. 

Lat. 

Air 

Sea. 

Diflerrucr. 


o 

0 

o 


o 

9 

o 

.56® 

48*56 

49*64 

+ 108 

55® 

39*38 

41*00 

+ 1-62 

50 

51*08 

53*96 

+2*88 

50 

44*24 

48*02 

+3 -BO 

45 

56*84 

.57* 74 

+0*99 

45 

47*66 

52*52 

+4-86 

40 

161*88 

62*24 

+ 0*36 

40 

57*74 

58*64 

.+0'90 

3.7 

GS'OO 

66*92 

-1*08 

35 

62*24 

64*40 

+2- 16 

30 

72*86 

69*80 

-3*06 

30 

69*08 

69*26 

+0’18 

25 

75*38 

71*78 

-3*60 

25 

70*52 

71*60 

+ P08 

20 

77*18 

74‘30 

-2*88 

20 

75*02 

73*58 

-r44 

15 

78*70 

76* 10 

-2*60 

15 

76-82 

75*90 

-1'08 

10 

79*70 

78*26 

-1*44 

10 

78*80 

77*72 

-0-92 

5 

80*24 

80*24 

-0*00 

5 

79*52 

78*44 

-1-08 

^qu 

80*06 

78*98 

-1*08 

Equ. 

80*06 

78*98 

-1'08 


This table, as Berghau.s states, is the result of numerous 
observations, and seems theiefore to be entitled to some 
credit. As it established a new urinciple in this matter, we 
looked for confirmation of it in the numerous observations 
made by Captain Fitzroy during tho surveying voyages of 
tho Beagle, which ara contained m the abstract of his * Me- 
teorological Joiiriiar in the appendix (o the Surveying 
Voyages. But the observations of this able navigator do 
not confirm the table, so far as it establishes the higher 
temperature of the air between the tropics. On the con- 
trary, if those observations are eliminated, which he ma'de 
near the land, and a few others, where probably local cir- 
cumstances were operating, he found the temperature of the 
water oonstantiy higher than that of the air, and sometimes 
as much as 5®. 

Winds must of course affect thO' temperature of both 
elements. It has been constantly observed that high gales 
depress the temperature of the gir. but it has been main- 
tained tiiat they increase that of the sea by the agitation of 
the waves* But the observations of Peron appear to have 
* established the contrary, as he always found that the tern- 
porature of tho water was diminished during a gale, but at a 
innoh slower rate than that of the air. In common cases he 
thinks that the decrease of the temperature of the air during 
gales, compared with that‘ of the water, is as 1 : 6. How 
great a difference between the temperature* of the two 


raents may be produced in such a case, we learn from Wed- 
dell, who, when in 53® S. lat., experienced a chilling south 
wind, in which the difference was ten degrees, the tempera- 
ture of tho air being 39*30°, whilst that of the sea was 
49*30®. 

It is a very remarkable phenomenon, which has not yet 
been satisfucginly explained, that the temperature of the 
sea decreases as the land is approached, and it also decreases 
on shoals and banks; and as this decrease may be detected 
by the thermometer at a considerable distance from land, 
this instrument is now used for the purpose of ascertaining 
the approach to land or the presence of shoals, ll must 
how'ever be observed that though this decrease generally 
takes place, it is not universal. Fitzroy. when surveying 
the most dangerous of all banks, the Abrolhos, did not 
observe the least change in the temperature of the water; 
but a change is observed on all the banks which skirt the 
eastern shores of North America from tho Great Bank of 
Newfoundland to the mouth of the Mississippi. We find 
also that when Fitzroy approached the continent of South 
America in his sur\ eying voyages, the temperature of the 
sea sunk below that of the air. It must however bo ad- 
mitted that some competent judges are of opinion that the 
temperature of the sea increases qs we approach (he land, 
among whom is lV;ron. But the evidence against him is so 
abundant and strong, that this point may perhaps be con- 
sidered as sallied. 

As late as the end of the last century it was a generally 
received opinion that the whole mass of sca-water. from tlie 
surface to the bottom, had the same temperature in the 
same latitude. But numerous observations, which have 
been more recently made, have shown the inaccuracy of this 
as.sumptiun. It has been found that the law which is con<r 
slant for the earth must be inverted for the sea. The further 
we descend into the interior of Iho earth, the higher is the 
temperature; but the deeper we dinjnto the sea, the lower 
is tho temperature of the water, ^ut this docs not (aku 
place in the same ratio in the whole sea. Captain Ross 
found tho temperature of the sea in Ballin’s Bay, 3900 feet 
below tho surface, +25*52®, while the surface itself was 
+ 33*80®. Beechey, in 47® 18' N. lat., at a depth of 5124 
feet, found the water + 39*56®, and at the surface it was 
46**22®. Sabine found that the water in the Caribbean Sea, 
at a depth of lOUO fathoms, had a temperature of 45* 5o®, 
whilst at the surface it was 83*30®. According to an ob- 
servation of Franklin, the water at a depth of 650 fathoms, 
in 57® 44', was 40*5®; at 450, it was 41®; and at the sur- 
face, 45®. These instances show that the change of tem- 
perature is by no means connected with the latitude. Almost 
all the observations which have been made tend to show 
that the temperature near the surface decreases very slowly, 
and more rapidly at a certain distance from it; hut at a 
great depth it again decreases at a slower rate, and after- 
wards ll becomes stationary. There are a few instances in 
which a new increase of tho temperature has been observed 
at a very great depth. In the following observations made 
by Beechey, in the Pacidc, the temperature became sta- 
tionary at a great depth: — 

23® 28' iST. laU 6S® 48' N. laL 

Temp, at the surface 63® Temp, at the surface 54® ' 

At a depth uf 300 ft. 62® At a depth of 600 ft. 45® 

At a depth of 900 fl. 50® Ai a depth of 1200 ft. 4r*5 

At a depth of 1260 ft. 4 7 ®* 5 At a depth of 1062 ft. 40®* 5 
At a depth of 1860 fh 4 7® *5 At a depth of 2652 ft. 40® *5 
* As a prouf of the increase of the tern pci at uro of the .^ea 
at a great depth, wo copy the following observations, of w inch 
the two first were made by Beechey. and the last by Pres- 
cott; tho first iu the Pacific, and the two last in the Atlantic 
Ocean : — 

14® 22' AT. /af. 55® 58' /ll/. 

Temp, of the air 91® Temp, of the air 37® 

Of the seu at its surface 88® Of the sea at its surface 43® * 5 

I At a depth of 600 .ft. 57® At a depth uf 600 il. 4*2®* 5 

At a depth of 1200 ft. 55® At a depth of 1380 ft. 42®* 5 
At a dcptli df 1800 ft. 48®*5 At a depth of 1980 ft. 40®*5 
At a depth of 2400 ft. 49® *5 At a depth of 2580 ft. 41® *5 

12® 22' N, lat. 

Temp, of the air 83® 

Of the sea at its surface 82® 

At a depth of 180 ft. 71® 

At a depth of 36.0 ft. 61® 

At a depth of 540 ft. Of** 
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At a ileplh of fiGO ft. 58® 

At a depth of 7*20 ft. 58® 

At a depth of 1320 ft. 60® 

The renewed increase at a gieat depth is a very difficult 
prohlein to solve : it is pos%»ible that it may be owing to sub- 
luarino currents of diiferent degrees of temperature, os some 
have supposed. • 

But there arc facts on record which clearly show that in 
certain parts of the ocean there must exist some agency by 
which the water acquires a higher degree of teinpcraturo 
than could be expected from natural causes. Horner, in 
Kruscnstcnn*k ‘ Travels/ observes that in some places in the 
Gulf-stream the hand-lead, when ii had descended to a 
depth of between 480 and 600 feet, was heated to such a 
degree that it was impossible to take it into one’s hand. A 
still more remarkable anomaly is presented by the tempera- 
ture of the sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen. In 
nearly every trial Scoresby found that this sea at a depth of 
from 100 to 200 fathoms was from 6® to 7® warmer than at 
the surface; and Franklin states that when he accompanied 
Captain Buchan in his expedition to the North Pole, the 
water brought from any great depth was invariably found 
to be wanner than that of the surface. Some persons arc 
of opinion that the melting of the great masses of ice, by 
which that sea is surrounded and partly covered even in 
summer, -may have Imd the effect of cooling the surftice. 
But this is contrary to the well established law that the 
colder water, being the denser, sinks to the bottom, and the 
warmer rises to the surface ; and further, it may be asked why 
Ross and Parry, in navigating Davis’s Strait, Baffin’s Bay 
and Hudson’s Bay, where the masses of ice are neither less 
numerous nor less extensive, always found the contrary to 
take place. 

Masses of ice surround the tw'o poles. It is probable 
that 111 the vicinity of the poles the ice constitutes one 
continuous and unbroken mass. It was formerly con- 
jectured that the mais of ice supposed to enclose the 
North Pole e.xtended to the vicinity of 81® N. lat, because 
all navigators who bad attained that latitude agreed in 
stating that the ice there rose to a groat height, and stood 
Grin like n wall. This general opinion gave rise to the 
attempt of Captain Parry to reach the pole by travelling on 
this ice, which was supposed to be immovable. But Parry 
was soon aware that he was travelling on ice which was in 
motion towards the south and south-west^ and this circum- 
stance occasioned the failure of the undertaking. 'When he 
had advanced, according to his calculation, several miles to 
the northward in twenty-four hours, ho found, on observing 
the altitude of the sun, that the motion of the ice had car- 
ried him as far southward, and that for several days he 
had advanced very little nearer to his object. He was ob- 
liged to abandon the attempt, after having nearly reached 
83® N. lut. Thus we have learned that the exterior parts of 
the great mass uf ice supposed to enclose the poles consists 
of moving masses, which lie close together, and are only oc- 
ca:sionally divided from one another by narrow straits. The 
pieces of ice which detach tlioiiiselvcs from this great accu- 
mulation and enter the open sea arc called heavy drijfl-ice. 
The larger pieces of ice of this desciiption are a mile in 
length and breadth, and upwards of thirty feet in thickness, 
but others are of less dimensions. The farther they advance 
southward, the more their dimensions are reduced by the 
action of the sun and of the water. But there are two other 
descriptions of icc-massos in the sea, which appear to ^ve 
a different origin, the icc-llelds and the icebergs. The term 
ice-field is applied to sheets of icc so extensive that their 
limits cannot be discerned from the mast-head. Thev 
often occur of the diameter of twenty or thirty miles, ana, 
when they are very closely united, they sometimes extend to 
the length of Gfty or a hundred miles. Their average thick- 
ness may he from ten to fifteen feet, and their surface is 
mostly level, except where hummocks or low ice-hills occur, 
and then the thickness is often forty and even fifty feet. 
These hummocks are produced by two fields coming into 
contact, when their broken edges are raised by tho violent 
concussion, and thrown upon the fields themselves. These 
hummocks therefore are usually situated near the edges uf 
the field. In some fields the hummocks form ridges or 
chains; in others they consist of isolated peaks. The 
smaller fields, or those whose extent can be seen from the 
mast-head, are called The surface of these masses of 

ice, before J uly, is always covered with a bed of snow from 
a foot to a fathom in depth; this snow dissolves in the end 


of summer, and forms extensive pools and 'lakes of fresh 
water. The great extent and the level surface of the fields 
show that they cannot be portions of the icc over which 
Parry travelled. It is therefore supposed that they aro 
generated in the sea which lies helwcen Grcehlund and 
Spitzbergenrand which, though navigable during the sum- 
mer, is covered wdtb a continuous sheet of ice in the colder 
season. The fields appear to be tho parts of this great 
sheet, formed by its breaking up at the approach of sum- 
mer. The icebergs are immense pieces of icc rising ,to a 
great height above the level of the sea ; some of them at- 
tain a height of 100 feet above the surface of the sea, and 
a few have been found which seem to be more than twice 
that height. Their base near the sca-levcl is not extensive, 
the larger masses generally being not more than 4UU0 feet 
in circumference, though Middleton states that he saw 
one which was from three to four miles in circi^t. The most 
common form of the iceberg, is fononeside to riso perpendi- 
cularly to the Very summit, the opposite side being very low, 
while the intermediate surface forms a gradual slope. Some 
have regular Hat surfacos, but frequently they present a 
great variety in form and appeai'ance. Some of them re- 
semble .palaces, or churches, or old castles, with spires, 
towers, windows, and arched gateways ; while others reset^blc 
pymmids and obelisks, and others arc like ships, trees, ani- 
mals, and human beings. When a number of them are 
near ono another, which frequently happens, they present 
the appearance of a mountainous country. When seen from 
a short distance, they look like huge hiMs of marble; and 
when the sun shines on them, they glitter like silver. Some- 
times earth, gravel, and sand may. be observed in them. 
Their prevailing colour in the fresh fracture is greenisU- 
grey, approaching to emerald-green. This colour resembles 
mat of the glaciers of Switzerland, and the icebergs aro 
pieces broken off from glaciers. They aro rarely met with 
in the sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen, because in 
these parts only a few glaciers approach near the water’s 
edge. But on both sides of Davi5*s Strait and Baffin's Bay, 
and also on the eastern shores of Greenland as far north us 
70 N. lat., glaciers cover the land, and in many places ad- 
vance to the shores of the sea. In some places they termi- 
nate in a precipitous edge on the coast. It is only in tlie 
sea which surrounds these coasts that the icebergs are nu- 
merous. They seem to owe their origin to the eircunistunco 
of glaciers being in a continual stale of progress. The 
glaciers of Greenland, which are situated on the margin of 
the sea, protrude their exterior parts over the ocean, uiid in 
suimner, when the ice becomes brittle, the force of cohesion 
is overcome by the weight of tho prodigious masses that 
overhang tho sea, and they are detached from tho glacier 
with a dreadful crash. Thus an iceberg is formed. These ‘ 
icebergs, as it seems, are most common along the eastern 
shores of Greenland, and at the distance of 15 to 20 miles 
froui the coast, where they occur by hundreds and thou- 
sands, forming a sort of harrier outside the drift-ico 
which is near the shore, and preventing its removal by an 
off-shore wind. Graah states that this barrier of icebergs 
renders it impossible for vessels to approach these shores. 

These musses of ice render navigation very dangerous ; 
and the ice-fields especially have caused the loss of many 
whaling-vessels. These extensive masses are frequently 

i mt into a rotatory movement by a cause which has never 
leen discovered. When thus whirled about, their outer 
edges acquire a velocity of several miles per hour. A field 
thus in motion, coming in contact with another at rest, or 
with one that has a contrary direction of movement, pro- 
duces a dreadful shock. A body of more than ten thousand 
millions of tons weight, mooting with resistance, when in 
motion, produces a destruction which it is scarcely possible 
to conceive. The strongest ship is a mere atom between 
two such masses of matter iti motion, and many vessels 
have thug been destroyed. Some have been thrown upon 
the ice, some have bad their hulls completely torn up or 
split in two, and others have been run down by the ice, and 
buried boneafli jts fragmeitts. Tlie ice-fields are particularly 
dangerous in foggy tveather, as their motions cannot then 
be distinctly observed. Icebergs m much less dangerous, 
partly on account of the small space which they occupy when* 
compared with ice-fields, and partly because they are easily 
distinguished at a distance in the night their natural 
brightness, and in foggy weather by a peculiar blackness of 
the atmosphere. As however t]}oy occur far from land an^ 
often in unexpeetod situations, sailors when oossiug the 
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Atlantic between 50® and 60® N. lat., or even farther 
to the south, must always* be on the watch for them in 
the nij^ht time. Occasionally the whale-fishers derive some 
advantapo from them. As they sink deep into the sea, they 
are very little affected by the wind, and they furnish secure 
inoorinp to a ship in strong adverse winds, or when it is re- 
quired fol other purposes. But mooring to lofty icebergs 
is attended with considerable danger. Being sometimes very 
nicely balanced, they are apt to lose their, equilibrium ; and 
vessels have ohon been staved and sometimes wrecked by 
the fall of their icy mooring, while boats have been over- 
whelmed even at a considerable distance by the swell occa- 
sioned by such a catastrophe. Water is sometimes procured 
by whaling-vessels from the deep pools of water that are 
formed in the summer season on the depressions in icebergs, 
or from the streams which run down their sides. For this 
pui‘))ose casks are landed upon the lower bergs, and filled and 
rolled into the sea, but from the higher the water is conveyed 
by means of a long tube of canvas or leather into casks 
placed in the boats at the side of the ice, or even upon the 
deck of the ship. 

On approaching a field or any compact aggregation of 
ice, the ice-blink is seen whenever the horizon is tolerably 
free from clouds, and sometimes even under a thick sky. 
It consUts of a stratum of lucid whiteness, which appears 
oxer the ice in that part of the atmosphere which joins the 
horizon. A clear sky presents a beautiful and perfect map 
of the icc, 20 or 30 miles beyond the limit of direct vision, 
but less distant in proportion as the atmosphere is morerdense 
and obscure. Each kind of ice has a different blink. Field- 
ice has the most lucid blink, accompanied with a tinge of 
jellow; that of packed ice is more purely white; and ice 
newly formed upon the sea has a greyish hue. 

According to the experiments of Scoresby, the specific 
gravity of the ice, when compared with tliat of sea- water oc- 
curring in Iho Creonland Sea, at the temperature of 36®, 
was a'^cortuined to be 0 894 to O’OOO. That part of the ice 
therefore which is above the surface appears to be, to that 
below the surface, in the proportion of I to 8'2. For every 
solid foot of ice which is seen in a mass floating in the sea, 
there must be at least eight feet below, licnee it some- 
times happens that large icebergs, when they are carried into 
shallow water, take ground, and remain stationary for one 
m* two years, until so much of their volume has been wasted 
by the action of the sun and of the atmosphere, that they 
begin to lloat again. 

It excited some ifurprise when it was discovered that the 
ice lloatim; about in the sea consisted of fresh water. 
It is tiuc that it generally contains a very small portion of 
salt, but it is probable that this small portion of salt is 
derived from the salt W'ater coniained in the pores of the 
ice. If, says Scoresby, in confirmation of this opinion, the 
newest and most porous ice be removed into the air, allowed 
to drain for some time in a temperature of 32® and upwards, 
and then be washed in fresh water, it will be found to be 
nearly quite free from salt, and the water produced from it 
may bo drunk. On account of the salt contained in it, sea 
water does not, like pure water, freeze at the temperature 
of 32®, but in the Greenland Sea, where its specific gravity 
is 1*0263, tt begins only .to freeze at 28^®. Water saturated 
with sea salt remains liquid at a temperature of zero. 

' It appears that there is scarcely any. portion of the sur- 
face of the sea which is not subjected to some kind of mo- 
tion, and this circumstance must tend greatly to preserve its 
purity. The water in some parts of the sea is always pro- 
pelled in the same direction' by the currents. [Currents ; 
Atlantic Ocean; Pacific Ocean.] Nearly the whole 
sea is four limes in the day subject to a change in its level 
by the movements of the \ides. The motion produced by 
the winds,* and known by the name of wavesi is much le«s 
regular. The wind striking the surface of the sea in an ob- 
lique direction, pushes some of the water on the surface over 
that which is‘ contiguous to it, and thus raises it above (he 
common level, until so much water is accumulated' that 
the wind is unable to maintain it in that position, an^ it 
falls down. Each wave presents a gently asconiling sur- 
face to the windward, ana a perpendicular descent leeward. 
The elevation of the waves varies according to the strength 
of tho wind. A rather heavy gale raises them from six* 
to eight feet above the common sea-lcvel ; but in very Strong 
gales they attain an elevation of thirty feet. This motion of 
the surface of the soa is not perceptible to a great depth. 

• In the strongest gales it is supposed not to extend beyond 
P. C., No. 1314, 


72 feet below the surface, and at a depth of 90 feet the sea 
is perfectly still. The form and even the size of the waves 
vary according lo the depth and the extent of the sea. In 
shallow water, where the lower part of the waves approaches 
tho bottom, and meets with resistance, the waves are abrupt 
and irregular, and this is also the case in confined seas ; 
whilst on tho open ocean they are wide and long, and rise and 
fall with great regularity. When the waves run tu a low 
shore, the slope of the ground breaks their force, and they 
terminate in a tranquil manner ; but when they are impelled 
against an elevated rocky coast, being repelled by the rock, 
they produce what is called a surf. This violent rising of 
the sea on a rocky coast sometimes attains an elevation of 
100 feet above the sea-level. The surf is always dangerous 
to pass, except in boats of a peculiar construction. The 
waves do not subside simultaneously w ith the wind. The 
sea continues in its agitated state for many hours. The air 
being little agitated, or not at all, is unable to depress the 
undulations of the sea, and therefore the waves during a 
calm after a gale rise higher, and their most elevated part 
forms a more acute angle than during tho gale. Such a 
state of the sea is called a hollow sea. 

The proportion which exists between the sea and land 
has contributed to maintain the productive poaers of 
the earth. If that proportion were materially changed, 
its productive powers would be changed also. The sea, by 
means of the vapours continually rising fiom its surface, 
supplies the atmosphere with sufficient moisture for the 
support of organic life. Countries which do not partake of 
the benefits derived from this source, and which are nut re- 
freshed by rain or dcw% are uninhabitable and destitute of 
all kinds of vegetation. Those parts of the earth wliicli are 
farthest fiom tho sea arc much less fertile and populous 
than those which, owing to their greater vicinity lo it, re- 
ceive a larger supply of moisture from this great source. 
Tho sea contributes also considerably to the advancemcuit 
of civilization. At the first view it seems to constitute an 
insuperable obstacle to the communication between nations 
who inhabit countries widely apart from one another; but 
the ingenuity of men has converted the ocean into the most 
frequented high road on the globe. Tho easy commu- 
nication which is tlius established between nations at groat 
distances from one another, has perhaps more than any 
other circumstance contributed to improve the condition of 
the human race. It is at .least certain, that all these 
nations which have acquired any considerable di'greo of 
civilization inhabit countries either contiguous to the sea 
or at no great distance from it. 

SEA-WATER, Saline Contents of. Although the salt- 
ness of the ocean must have attracted the notice and excited 
the curiosity of mankind in the earliest ages, yet the iines- 
tigation of tho nature and proportions of thy several salts 
has been accurately conducted only within a comparatively 
few years. The most nbundant prineiplo is common .salt, 
it constituting nearly two-thirds of tho whole saline matter,* 
whieh llucluates between three and four per cent.; the 
specific gravity of the water varies, according to the propor- 
tion of the saline ingredients, from about 1*026 lo 1*030 
The late Dr. Marcel made some interesting experiments on 
this subject, and the general conclusions which be drew 
from them are thus stated by Dr. Pioui,in his ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatise :* — 

1. That the Southern Ocean contains more salt Ilian the 
Nortliern Ocean, in the ratio of 1*02919 to 1*02757. 

2. That the mean specific gravity of sea-w'ater near the 
equator is 1*02777, or intermediate between that of ilio 
Northern and that of the Southern hemispheres. 

3. That Ihero is no notable dittbrence in sea-water under 
different meridians. 

4. That tberU is no satisfactory evidence that the sea at 
great depths is more salt than at the surface. 

5. That the sea in general contains more salt where it is 
deepest and most remote from land, and that i(s sail ness is 
alw'ays diminished in the vicinity of large masses of ice. 

6. That small inland seas, though communicating with 
the ocean, are much less salt than the ocean. 

7. Tlmt the Mediterranean contains rather larger propor- 
tions of salt tlian the ocean. 

Dr, Marcet afterwards mentions that sea-water contains 
a double sulphate of potash and magnesia, hydrocblorate of 
ammonia and carbonate of lime, whilst chlinide of calcium 
and nitrates aro absent, as also mercury or mercurial salt| 
which it had been staled by Rouelle to contain. 

^ Vot. XXI.-X 
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l>r. Marcet justly observes, that Iho discovciy of some 
substaricos not previously known to exist in sea-water, and 
the absence of others which it was supposed to contain, 
will requivo that former analyses of sea-water, and his own 
in particular, should be coi reeled and revised; and this is 
become even more necessary since Dr. Marcet wrote, for 
tw'o new elements, viz. uuUne and bromine, have been dis- 
rovored m the waters of the ocean. 

Omitting therefore all previous analyses, we subjoin tw»o, 
the first by M. Laurens, of the water of the Mediterranean 


{Journal de Pharmacies xxi. 93) : — 

Grains. 

■Water . . . 959*06 

Chloride of Sodium (common salt) . 27*22 

Chloride of Magnesium , C*14 

Sulphate of Magnesia , 7*02 

Sulphate of Lime • • 0'15 

Carbonate of Lime . • 0*09 

Carhoiiiite of Magnesia • 0*11 

Carbonic Acid • • 0*20 

Potash . . . 0*01 

lodinc-^uantily undetermined 


Extractive Matter— a trace 


1000 * 

M. Laurens states that he could not detect the presence 
of any bromine in the water, though he made repeated trials 
for that purpose. 

More recently Dr. G. Schweitzer has examined the water 
of the English Channel near Brighton. His results are, — 


Water , 


Graiiiii. 

964 -743 72 

Chloride of Sodium 


27*05948 

Chloride of Magnesium . 


3 66658 

Chloride of Potassium « 


0*76552 

Bromide of Magnesium . 


0*02920 

Sulphate of Mdgnesia • 


2 29578 

Sulphate of Lime 


1*40662 

Carbonate of Limo • 


0*03301 


1000 * 

The specific gravity of the water was 1*0274, and it was 
the same when taken from the bottom of the sea ten 
fathoms deep. Iodine could be detected only in the minutest 
quantity; 174 pounds troy of sea-water of the Channel 
not containing one grain of it. 

Dr. Schweitzer remarks, that when these analyses are 
compared, the Channel water contains nine times as much 
lime as the Mediterranean, which is to ho accounted for 
by its flowing over a bod of chalk; the water taken in a 
fair calm clay, w'licii very transparent, did not yield the 
slightest trace of extractive matter. It contains minute 
traces of free carbonic acid, which probably holds the car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia in solution as bicavbonates ; 
and traces of Imlrocbloiate of ammonia were obtained, as 
had becju formerly done by Ur. Marcet. 

Dr. Schweitzer states that the potassium exists in the 
state of chloride; while, according to Dr. Marcet, it is in 
the form of a double sulphate of potash and magnesia, and 
this w*e are of opinion is the correct view of the caso. 

The water of the Dead Sea, according to Dr. Marcot, has 
a specific gravity of 1*211 ; and by his analysis 1000 grains 
consist of — 




Grniiis. 

Water . • 

• 

754*20 

Chloride of Sodium 

» 

103-60 

Chloride of Calceuiu • 

€ 

30*20 

Chloride of Magnesium 

• 

102*46 

Sulphate of Limo • 

• 

•54 

1000- 


M. Gay-Lu8sac*s analysis gives 16*6 grains more of sa- 
line contents, and he differs considerably from Dr. Marcet 
ns to the proportions of tho various salts. 

While tho substances above described may be regarded as 
the usual salino constituents of sea-water, it has been lately 
shown by Professor Daniell {Londnus Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin Phil. Mag., July, 1841), that tho waters of the western' 
coast of Africa and other localities spontaneously evolve sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and in very considerable quantities. It 
will be sufficient to state one example *.--<- Water from the river 
Bungo, taken at sea at forty miles distance from the mouth, 
contained in the imperial gilllon 4*35 cubic inches of sulphu- 


retted hydrogen gas. It appears that this gas, so prejudicial 
to health, and so destructive to the copper of ships’ bottoms, 
contaminates tho sea upon the western coast of Africa, 
in enormous quantities through an extent of more than IG* 
of latitude, and reaching in places forty miles seaward, 
making alto^ther an area of 49,‘000 square miles in extent. 

Professor Daniell has shown, we think satisfactorily, that 
tho production of this gas is owing to the mutual reaction 
of the immense quantities of vegetable matters which must 
bo brought down by the intertropical rivers, and tho sulphates 
of Boa-water. For an account of the modes which Pro- 
fessor Daniell has pronosed of avoiding the evil effects of 
this gas, both on the nealtb of man and the coppering of 
ships, we refer to the work above quoted. 

SEA-BEAR. [Bkar, vol. iv., p. 192 ; Skates.] 
SEA-CALF. [Seals.] 

SEA-COW/ [Seals.] 

SEA-DUCKS. [Fuligulinjb.] 

SEA-EGGS. [EcHiNiDiE.] 

SEA-ELEFHANT. [Seals.] 

SEA-LEOPARD. [Seals.] 

SEA-LION. [Seals.] 

SEA-MOUSE. Cuvier remarks that the ^]hrodHa of 
Linnmus is easily recognised among the Darsibranchiatff 
Annelids[Auu^i,\Y}k \ Doesibr’anchiata] by the tw^o longi- 
tudinal rows of wide membranous scales which cover the 
back, and under which are hidden their branchice, in the 
form of small llehhv crests. Their body is gcncrully flul- 
toiicd in form, and shorter and wider than it is in the other 
Annelids. Their very thick and muscular (esophagus is 
capable of being extruded like a proboscis. They have an 
unequal inte.sti lie, furnished on each side, with a great num- 
ber of branched cccca, the extremities of which go to 
fix themselves between tho bundles of bristles that serve 
for feet. 

No. 442 A., Mus. ColL Chir., exhibits a Sea-Mouse, laiil 
open longitudinally, to expose tho alimentary canal. Tlu* 
first division of this canal is commonly conbidered as tho 
stomach, but it is rather a preparatory organ than a inio 
dige*>tive cavity, and is protruded like a proboscis when tho 
animal takes its food, as above noticed. It is seen in tho 
preparation to bo strong and muscular, like a gizzard, and 
communicates with the second portion of the canal by a 
narrow passage. The true digestive cavity is wide and 
membranous, and has a series of elongated cmcal appen- 
dages passing from it on each side. No. 782 of the same 
museum shows the alimentary canal and intestinal cmcul 
appendages. Tho intestine is laid open, displaying the 
orifices of the caeca, into some of which orifices bristles 
have been inserted. The author of the catalogue remarks 
that this preparation is called by Mr. Hunter, in the original 
manuscript catalogue, the 'Intestinal canal and liver of the 
Sea-Mouse,* evidently regarding the ccocal appendages as 
representing that viscus. Thus, after exhibiting tho salivary 
glands under the form of elongated cocoa in the Holothuria, 
and tlm pancreas under the same form in the osseous fishes, 
he lastly shows us the complicated liver of the higher classes 
also commencing in the animal series by separate and simple 
follicles. No. 783 consists of the intestine and hepatic 
casca. The dilated extremities of the latter are filled with 
a dark-coloured substance, with which the intestine is also 
dUtended. {Cat., vol. i.) 

Savigny's Ualitha*ce consist of those which have three 
tentacles, and, between theroi a very small crest: they are 
without jaws. 

Example, Halithtsea acideatOs Aphrodita aculeala, Linn., 
the Sea-mouse. 

This is a very beautiful animal, and most superbly co- 
loured. It is oval, six or eight inches long, and two or three 
wide. Tho scales of the back are covered and hidden by a 
kind of flocky down, like tow, which springs upon the sides, 
and from whiph issue groups of strong spines, that pierce, in 
part, the flocky covering, and bundles of floxuous bristles, 
glittering like gold, and changing into all the colours of tho 
rainbow. Cuvier says, aud without exaggeration, that they 
do not yield in beauty either to the plumage of the Hum- 
ming-birds nor to the most brilliant precious stones. Lower 
down is a tubercle, out of which comp spines, in three groups, 
and of throe different sizes, and finally a fleshy cone. There 
are forty of these tubercles on each side, and between tho 
two first are two small fleshy tentacles. There are fifteen 
pairs of scales, which are wide and sometimes puffed up, on ^ 
the back, and fifteen small branchial crests on each siue. 
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^■/onie of the HaHthaf€e (HalitMes Hermiones, Say.) have 
no ttocky down upon the back, and such is Aphrodita Hys^ 
trix (genus Ihrmione^ Do Blainv.). 

Tho genus Polynoe, Sav. {Eumolpe^ Oken), is another 
subdivision. This genus has no flocky covering on the 
hark. ; the tentacles are five in number, and their proboscis 
is furnished with horny and strong jawa. Polynoe Usvia is 
an example. 

Then there are the genera Sigdlion and Acoetes of MM. 
Audouin and Milne Edwards. 

The first of these is more elongated in form than the 
other Aphrnditee; it has cirrhi on all tho feet. Such is 
Siguliun Mathild€ff. 

Tlie second has cirrhi, which alternate with the elytra (as 
llio two rows of membranous scales which cover tiie back 
arc somewhat oddly called, the term being already applied 
lotlie horny external wingsof coleopterous insects )» in great 
length; ihcir jaws are stronger ana better toothed. There 
is a large species at tho Antilles, which inhabits a sheath or 
])ipe of the consistoiico of leather. 

Here Cuvier places his Cht^topierus, which has a mouth 
devoid of jaws and proboscis, furnished above with a lip, to 
which are attached two very small tcntacula. Then comes 
a dink with nine pairs of feet, then a pair of long bristly 
bundles, like two wings. The hranchias^ in the form of 
]) 1 ates, are attached rather below than above, and are placed 
along the middle of the body. 

Example, Cfuxtoptetus nergarnentaceus. This is eight 
or ten inches long, and inuabits a pipe of the substance of 
paichmenr, in the seas of the West India Islands. 



.Aphrodita aculeala. 

a, vontral vltru' ; b, dorsal aod lateral rlew. 


SEA- PIE, one of the names for the Oyster-catcher, 
matopus ostraleguSt Linn. 

Generic Character * — Bill long, strong, compressed ; point 
very much compressed, chisel-like. Nostrils lateral, longi- 
tudinally slit in the groove of' the bill. Feet strong, mus- 
cular ; three toes directed forwards, middle toe united to 
the external one, up to the first joint, by a membrane, and 
to tho internal toe by a small rudiment ; toes bordered with 
the rudiment of a membrane. Wings moderate, the first 
quill longest. 

Habits qf the The snecieg live along the sea- 

shore, on the beach or sand-s; ml|owmg the retreat of the 
waves, to gather suph crustuceousotmarine animals as they 
wash up. They assemblo in great flocka fbr their Itnigra- 
lions, hut live solitarily during the time of pairing and incu- 
bation. Their meats a^ made in the lierbage and in the 
marshy meadows noar^tbe seti and theyj|ptlt run and fly 
with rapidity. Their cry is shrill and resounding. They 
moult twice, in autumn and spring, but the colours of the 
plumage scarcely change at all at those periods ; the only 
marked differenee observed, at this change of pluma^, exista 
in the absence or presence of the white gorget. There is 
no diifereiico in the sexed. (Tomm.) 


Example, Hamatopua ostralegus. 

Description. — Male and Female in Winter Plumage.-^ 
Head, nape, upper part of the breast, back, wings, and ex- 
tremity of the tail, deep black ; a very marked gorget under 
the throat ; rump, origin of caudal feathers and quills, trans- 
verse band on the wings, as well as all the lower parts, pure 
white; bill and naked circle round tho eyes, > cry bright 
orange ; iris crimson ; feet obscure red. 

Young of the ypar.— These have tho black of tho plumage 
clouded and bordered with brown ; the white dirty ; bill 
and naked circle of tho eyes blackish brown ; iris brown ; 
feet livid grey. 

Summer or Nuptial Plumage, — All tho upper parts of the 
front of the neck of the same black as the wings, which 
black is more lustrous, and with reflections. (Temm.) 

This is VHuiterier^ Pie de Mer, and Becasse de Mer of 
the French ; Heccaccia di Mare of the Italians ; Mar spilt 
and Strandshjura of the Swedes ; Tralldur (fem. Tilldra) 
of the Icelanders ; Kielder of the Fcroc Islanders ; Tield^ 
Kield, GUb^ and Strand- Skiureol tho Norwegians ; Strand- 
Skade of the Danes ; Geschackte Austemfischei* of the Ger- 
mans ; Scholackster of the Nctherlandcrs ; Oyster-catcher 
and Sea- Pie of the modern British ; and Piogen y Mor of 
the antient British. 

Geographical Distribution.— ‘Tho whole of the Eiiroponn 
continent. Common in Denmark. Sweden, and Nor- 
way, Russia, Siberia, and extending to Kamlchatka ; the 
British Islands (whoro it is indigenous, and breeds), from 
the Scilly Isles to Shetland ; common and resident in Ire- 
land. Tcmminck states that this species also lives in 
North America, but that the oyster-catcher of Brazil and 
tho whole of South America foims a distinct race. Ho adds 
that it also inhabits Japan. The Prince of Canine, in his 
* Birds of Europe and North America,* however, docs not 
include it among tho North American birds, but places op- 

} >08ite to it (in tbo American column) Hcematopus jal’ 
iatus, Tcmra. (Hcem. Ostralegus, Wils. ; H. Brasil iensis, 
Licht.). 

Food, Habits, &c.*— Small cruslaceans, &c., and bivalve 
mollusks, which last its powerful bill and frame well enable 
it to open, so as to get at the contents. It will frequently 
wade far out, and trust to swimming back for its ret uni. 
Their four eggs, of a bright hue, inclining to olive or yellowish 
Slone colour, spotted with ash-grey, or dark brown, or 
blackish, are deposited in a shallow hole, scratched in the 
gravel or sand, and sometimes among tho shingles of the 
beach, but roost frequently among the herbage of marshy 
places near the sea. It can hardly be said to make a nosi. 
Time of incubation three weeks. Young when lirst hatched 
covered with down of a brownish grey colour. It is some- 
times seen far up rivers and inland, where it feeds on earth- 
worms, &c., and fresh-water insects and niolluaks. Easily 
domesticated in poultry-yards. Several used to be kept 
upon the grass in front of the Pavilion at Brighton, and 
there are some now, in n half-tamed state, in the gardens of 
the Zoological Society in tho Regent's Park. 
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sea weeds, we shall coniine our remarks here to those forms 
of the jointless Al"© which comprehend the genus P^ucus 
and its allies, and contain the most sinking and useful 
forms of these plants. 

The first section of this group of water-plants is the 
Fucoiuea, which have for their type the genus Fucuit, 
They are all of them marine plants, of an olive brown or 
greenish colour, and very fine in their texture. The cellular 
structure of which all the Alg© are composed is in those 
plants in a very condensed slate, assuming a leathery and 
sometimes even a woody character. The base of their stem 
or stipes forms a dense shield -like root, whilst their upper 

? art IS often expanded into a broad foliaceous appendage. 

'he reproductive organs consist of small black or very dark 
spores, which are collected into sori or are found scattered 
on various parts of the frond. These spores are enveloped 
in a thick gelatinous mucus, which seems to be a provision 
for the purpose of attaching them more securely to the rocks 
on which they grow in the midst of the restless element to 
which they are constantly exposed. They arc of very rapid 
growth, and only a few months serves to cover a surface of 
naked rock with a forest of various species of Fuci. Kelp 
is manufactured from the species of plants belonging to this 
section of Alg© ; the one most commonly collected for this 
purpose is the Fucus vesiculosm. Kelp is not now manu- 
iaclured to any great extent in this country, hut a few years 
since it was a source of great wealth in the Western Islands 
and the western shores of Scotland. [Kelp.] At one time 
the quantity made in Scotland and its adjacent isles was 
not less than 20,000 tons annually, which sold at the average 
price of 1 0/. per ton. 

Although, from the simple structure of the Alg©, we 
should not expect that they would elaborate many of those 
secretions which in higher plants are found subservient to 
the use of man and other animals as food, yet among many 
of these an albuminous matter is secreted, which is highly 
nutritious. In Gothland, the F. vcfiiculosus is given as 
provender to hogs, and hence is called swine- tang. Many 
other animals will also cat this plant as food, in times of 
scarcity. It is also collected in Jersey, and when dried is 
used as fuel. The fishermen botli of our own and the 
Dutch coasts use this Fucus and the F, serratus for pack- i 
ing up their fish ; the latter is however preferred, as, from ] 
containing less mucus, it is less likely to ferment. The 
Fuci were at one time used considerably in inediciuc, as 
woll as other forms of Alg©, but since the discovery of their 
active principle, iodine [Iodine], they have been compara- 
tively little used. According to Ecklon, the Laminaria 
huccinalis of the Capo of Good Ilupe is the sea-weed that 
produces tile greatest quantity of iodine. 

The Largassurum vulgarCt^t tropic grape, the Fucus na* 
tans of older writers, i.s remarkable for the immense quan- 
tities in which it occurs in certain portions of the ocean. 
It only grows within forty dc|^rces of the equator, on each 
side, although occasionally tlirown up by currents on our 
own shores. In some parts of the ocean it is so con- 
stant that it is said to assist pilots in rectifying their 
longitude. It .was the occurrence of immense fields of 
these weeds that struck the sailors of Columbus with so 
much awe, and led them to suppose that Providence had 
determined to frustrate their course, which nearly termi- 
nated in the giving up of their great attempt to discover the 
New World. 

The Lichink^ arc a small group o& these plants, which 
are interesting in a botanical point of view on account of 
their resemblance to the Lichens, or Liverworts, thus serving 
to connect the Alg©, which arc the Lichens of the sea, with 
those which grow on the land. There is only one genus 
Liehina, of which there are two species, both British, the 
L. Tpygmcea and the Z. confinis; they both grow on rocks 
whirh are never permanently submerged, and thus in habit 
M. G as in structure they approach the liverworts, 
line conU\MiNARiEA, or tangles, have a densely fibro-cel- 
as to the peture, and their spores arc collected together in 
While th\ surface of the firond. These plants are coriaceous 
the usual salnaceous in structure, and are little cluingod by 
shown by Prthe air. Some of these are used. Laminaria 
tin Phil. Ma an edible species. It grows to the length of 
coast of Afri< and the midrib, stripped of its membranaceous 
phuretted h> the part that is eaten. L. saccharina^ or the 
will besuffioelt, is said to be eaten by the Icelanders. In 
Bungo,taVis also consideiod a great delicacy. L.digitata^ 
containcd.nd, is eaten in Scotland, and is cried about the 


stmets of Edinburgh as tangle. Many of the sea- weeds be- 
longing to this and other genera have been found to inako 
excellent manure for grass-lands. Kelp has in many in- 
stances been used, and it has perfuclly succeeded. It has 
been tried as a top-dressing, and singly or in combination 
with other manures on corn, pasture, potatoes, turnips, &c. 
with the best effect. 

The Sporochnoideas is a small group composed of, the 
scatter-tuft (SporocAww^) and three other genera, which are 
remarkable for bearing little tufts of fine green filaments on 
the fronds. They are bf.an olive or yellowish green colour : 
they become flaccid on exposure to the air, acquiring a verdi- 
gris colour, and possess the property of decomposing other 
alg© with which they may come in contact 

The Dictyolea, or sea networks, are a larger section 
than the last, and are characterised by the beautifully reticu- 
lated texture of the tegument. Their fronds are of various 
forms, but all of them are ribless. To this section belongs 
the Chorda ftlum, sea- whiplash, or sea-whipcord, which is 
often found thirty or forty feet in length. The frond of this 
plant is hollow within and interrupted at short distances, 
which appears to be for the purpose of enabling the plant to 
fioat in the water, and thus securing the same end as the 
more highly developed vesicles of Fucus vesiculosus. 

The rLORiDKiE arc an extensive section, and include some 
curious and valuable species. They are distingui.shed by 
their brilliant and little-fading tints, their leaf-liko fionds, 
and the collection of their spores into sori, or, if sratieicMl, 
by the spores being an'angcd on a ternary plan. The Chf)?i- 
drus crispus, or Cariagecii mossf belongs to this section. 
In Ireland it is used extensively as an article of food, and 
has lately been .sold in London as a substitute for Iceland 
moss. It is frequently employed, instead of isinglass, for 
the manufacture of blaiic-mangc and jellies. It has a slight 
bitter flavour, which may be removed by steeping for .some 
time previous to boiling. 

A species of Gelidium is said to be the substance col- 
lected by the swallows and used in the construction of the 
edible nests of Java. Strange as it may seem that a taste 
for birds* nests should exi.sl among any nconlo, yet so strong 
is this taste in China, that tho trade in birus' nc.sts forms a 
very lucrative and extensive branch of commerce. Burnett, 
in his ‘Outlines of Botany,' observes, * It has been csliinalcd 
that 242,400 lbs. of birds’ tiests, worth in China 234,290/. 
and upwards, are annually exported from the Indian Archi- 
pelago.’ The only preparation the birds* nests undergo is 
that of simple drying, without direct exposure to. the sun ; 
after which they are packed in small boxes. They uro 
assorted for the Chinese market into three kinds according 
to their qualities; and the common price for birds* nests of 
the first sort at Canton is no less than 3500 dollars the 
pecul, or 6/. 18^. Hd per lb.; for tho second, 2800 Spanish 
dollars the pecul; and for the third, IGOO.* The collecting 
these birds* nests, according to Mr. Crawford, is as perilous 
a»toil as our fearful trade of gathering samphire ; for he 
says, * The nests are obtained in deep ana damp caves, and »i'c 
most esteemed if taken before the birds ha\^ laid their cgg«. 
lire coarsest are those collected after the young have been 
Hedged. The finest nests are the whitest,- that is, those 
taken before they are defiled by the young birds. They are 
taken twice a year, and if regularly collected, and no unusual 
injury offered to the caverns, the produce is very equal, and 
tho harvest very little if at all improved by being left unmo- 
lested for a year or two. Some of the caverns are extremely 
difficult of access, and the nqsts can only be collected by per- 
sons accustomed from their youth to the office. In one place 
the caves are only to be approached by a perpendicular descent 
of many hundred feet by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over 
a sea rolling violentlj^ against the rooks. When the moutli 
of the cavern is attained, the perilous office of taking tho 
nests, must often be performed by torch-light, by penotrac- 
ing into the recesses of the rock, where the slightest trip 
would be instantly fatal to the adventurers, who see nothing 
below them but the turbulent Surf making its way into the 
chasms of the rock.* (Crawford’s Pastern Archipelago.) 

Several othe..r Ispecies of Gelidium are made use of as 
food, more espeeiailyin tba^Eas^ where they are added to 
dishes to vendoithe hot and biting condiments ^ore pala- 
table. 

The species of Gracfllaria are also used as food, and one 
of them, G. lichenoides, is highly valued in Ceylon and other 
parts of the East, and bears a great reseihblani;e to G. com- 
pressa, a species of the. British coasts and which Dr. Gre- 
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lie says is liltlo inferior to the first, and has been used in 
lis country both as a pickle and a preserve. Tlie Cr. te7iar^ 
to Fuciis ienax of Turner, is invaluable to tho«Cl)ino>e as 
to basis of an excellent gUie and varnish. * Though a 
nail plant,* says Dr. Greville, * the quantity annually im- 
orted at Canton from the provinces, of Fokeiii and Tchi- 
iaiig is stated by Mr. Turner to be about 27,000 lbs. It 
» sold for sixpence or eight- pence per pound, and is 
sed for the purposes to which we apply glue and gum 
rabic. The Chinese employ it chiefly in the manufacture 
f lanterns, to strengthen or varnish the paper, and some- 
imes to thicken or give a gloss to silks or gauze.’ Mr. 
'iicill thinks it probable that the gummy matter called chin- 
huu, or hai-tsai, in China and Japan, may be composed of 
his sulhstancc. Windows made of slips of bamboo, and 
ros<4ed diagonally, have frequently their interstices wholly 
illcd with the transparent glue of hai-tsai. 

, A celebrated vermifuge on the Continent is prepared 
Vom the Helminihocortnn^ q genu.s which grows in the 
Herliterraiieau, and goes by the name of the coralline of 
Corsica. It has also been recommended as a remedy in 
;nncer. but is seldom 'ii.^ed in ibis country. 

lL\\Q*Plocamiumr or h.air-llag, is ono of the most elegant 
)1anis of this section. It was formerly used much in the 
uin.struction of artificial landscapes on paper, and its col> 
lection and preparation gave employment to many of the 
poor on our coasts. 

The THAUMAsiiiiE consist of the curious genus Thauma- 
¥/Vi. Agardh sa>s, * This genus is of so singular a nature, 
that it is difiicult to say whether it should bo arranged 
among tlic zoophytes or the alga:. It is an alga with a 
skelolon, the skeleton is that of a zoophyte, but the softer 
parts are those of a flag. The skeleton or frame>work con- 
sists of moshc.s formed of hard filaments about the size of a 
hog’s bristle, rigid, fragile, ajid of a shining brown colour; 
internally they arc solid, not tubular. The foliacoous sub- 
stance with which the network is overspread is then tlexi- 
hle and blackish.* It has been found in the roads near 
Ceylon. 

The Gastrocarpe.i5 are known by their ribicss veinlcss 
fronds, With a cellular (issue extremely hard and tough, but 
internally .soft and gelatinous, the latter having tho sori 
imbedded iii it. The Iridm edulis, edible dulse, is a fa- 
vourite food with many of the ciustaceas as lobsters, crabs, 
&c. : it is also eaten by fislierinen, both raw and roasted. 
It is said to rescunble iu llavour roasted oysters. Tho Hah/- 
ineniii pahnaUi was at ono time used as a masticatory, but 
its use has been supplanted by tobacco. It is still however 
usimI as a ]M)pulnr remedy in scorbutic and other cutaneous 
disea>es. * To the Icelanders it is a plant of considerable 
impoi'iaiicc. They prepare it by washing it well in fresh 
water, and exposing it to dry, when it gives out a whito 
powdery substance, which is sweet and palatable, and covers 
the whole plant; they then pack it in casks to keep it from 
the air, and ihu.s preserve it ready to be eaten, either in this 
state with fish and butter, or, according to the practice of 
wealthier tables, boiled in milk, and mi.xcd with a little 
Hour of rye. The cattle are also very fond of this sea- weed, 
and sheep are said to seek it with such avidity as often to 
be lost, by going too far from the land at low-water.’ {Qum^L 
vii. 68.) From this latter circunistance it was called 
fucus ovinusi or sheep dulse. In Kamtchatka it is used for 
making a fermented beverage, which is easily produced on 
account of the great quantity of sugar this plant contains. 

The above sections of the family Algm contain most of 
the sea-weeds: a few more are mentioned under Ulva- 
ceoB [ULVACKiB], wUicli are not exclusively marine plants. 

SEA FORD, a smoll seaport town, and a member at- 
tached to Hastings, one of the Cinque Ports [^Cinque Ports], 
is situated between two ridges of the South Downs on the 
coast of Sussex, 6 1 miles almost due south from London. 
It was formerly the port whei*e the* river Ouae.emptied itself 
into the sea, but the great storm of 1 2th £ltz. (1570), 
which diverted tho channel of' the Rather, made a fresh 
mouth for the Ouse by breaking through the beach just 
below Bishopstone, and, forming what ie now called the Old 
Harbour, which was used till a safer exit was made at 
Meecliing, since called Newhaven. The present harbour 
of Newhaven is formed in the channel of the river Ouse, at 
Its entrance into tho sea, by wooden pjers carried out in a 
southerly direction across tho beach to tho line of low-water. 
The river is navigable without locks two miles beyond the 
tu),vn of Lewes and with locks 10 miles farther up the 


stream, making 18 miles altogether, and atTords a powerful 
backwater for scouring the entrance. The average rise of 
spiihg-tules at the liarbour’s mouth is from 19 to 20 feet, 
and of neap tides about 14 or 15 feet. The bar liowcvcr is 
left dry at low-waUr of aprinJJ-tidcs, although within tho 
pieis there is at such times two feet water, and this depth 
continues uniform for a mile up the channel. Tho distanco 
between the pier Jieads is only lOG feet. During the Hood- 
tide and fine weather the harbour is easy of aoccs^i, Hum 
the indraught and eddy tide, which set towards the mouth; 
but from the rapidity of tho stream during the ebb it is not 
considered safe for a sailing vessel to enter. The hailoiu* 
i.'i managed by trustees acting under a local act of pailia- 
inemt. The town of Scaford was a Roman station ; tho 
remains of Roman villas have been discovered on the site, 
and an extensive Roman cemetery on Sutton farm. On tlio 
hill above the town to tho oast there w'as a large Roman 
camp, the outline of which may still be traced. Some aiili- 
quariaus have considered this tlio site of the city called 
Andeiida by Pancirollus, in his Notitia,and Aiidredcs-ccas- 
ter by the Saxous, one otVlhosc fortresses established by the 
Romans in the south and eastern parts of the island to- 
wards the sea, for watching the approach of ])iiates and 
other enemies. According to the Saxon chronicle, every 
inhabitant was slain and tho city wholly destrojed by Klhi 
and Cissa in 490. The lordship formed part of the posses- 
sions of the Earls de Warren. The town, during the reigns 
of the lIcnno.s was subject to those marauding vUitaiious 
from the French so common on the southern coa.st; in one 
of these it was burned, and several religious edifices, not 
afterwards rebuilt, togclhei* with the original chancel of the 
church, were destroyed. Scaft»rd is now little mo»e than a 
large fishing village, with a few houses fur persons who 
resort to this spot for bathing; but the sea, having greatly 
recoded, has left a bar of beach nearly a mile in bicudiii. 
The town was incorporated in the dolli Henry VIII. (41 h 
August), and is governed by a bailift* and an iiKlofinilo num- 
ber of jurats and freemen, who hold an annual court of 
sessions and gaol delivery of unlimited juris.licl ion : the 
style is. ‘the hiiilifl’ jurats, and commonalty of ilie town and 
port of Seaford in the county of Sustox.’ ’I lie corporation 
was left untouched by (ho Act .5 & 0 William IV., c. 76. 
Seaford returned two iiicmhers to parliament fivim 20ih Ed- 
ward III. to 2 1st Uichaul II.; it again sent two, I Edward 
IV., but ceased to elect till Uio right was rcstoied after a 
resolution of tho House of Commons, 16 Charles I. (10 10), 
from which time it regularly leturued two mcmbcr.>> till dis- 
franciiised by 2 William IV., c. 45. Seaford is within tho 
diocese of Chichester. The church is in the docoraled s>l\le 
of tho thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The living is a 
discharged vicarage, with that of Sutton aiine.xcd. The 
population iu 1831 was 1098. 

(HorsfieUl’s Histon/nf 4to., 18.35; Cooper’s Par- 

liameniary Historf/ of isu.sir.r, 4to, 1835; Excursiona in. 
Sussnx.Hso.y 1832; Burrpll MSS.; ParHamentary PUpers^ 
&c. &C./ 

SEAFO'RTHIA, a genus of palms, indigenous to the 
eastern coast of tropical New Holland, and found also in the 
nearest Asiatic i.dands, named by Mr. Biown in honour of 
Francis, lord Seaforth, a patron of botany. The specie.^ aro 
elegant in appearance, with ])innate fronds, the dowers poly- 
gamo monoecious, sessile on abranclied spadix, with several 
incomplete spathes, tho male Howers above, and wiih two 
suptK)ning each female flower. The calyx and coral arc 
trifid. The male llowers with numerous stamens, and ihe 
rudiment of a pi'itil. The female llowers without any rudi- 
ments of stamens, ovary ono-celled. Style very blunt. 
Stigmas three, spreading. Berry, fibrou.s small, oval, oiio- 
seeded. Albumen ruminated. Embryo basilary. The genus 
is described by LtibillardiGro under tho name of Pi3ch(j- 
sperma. 

SEALS, PHO'ClDAi, a family of marine carnivoixius 
mammiferous quadrupeds. 

The Amphibious Carnivore of Cuvier form a perfectly 
natural group. Their feet aro so short and enveloped in the 
skin, that they are not available for any purpose on land, ex- 
cept a kind of creeping; and indeed terrestrial progression is 
effected by means of a sort of shuilling. jumping nioiion, in 
which tho spine and the muscles of tho body ore piincipally 
employed, though tho extremities are used in gelling or 
rather climbing out of tho water upon a rock or oilier pro- 
jecting body. The webbed intervals of the toes, which last are 
completely enveloped in membranes that leave a considbrablu 
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power of expansion lothe extremity, serve as excellent oars ; 
and these amphibia therefore pass tlie j^reatest part of their 
life in the sea, coming on shore only to bask and sleep in 
the sun, and suckle their yo^ung ones. Cuvier remarks that 
their elongated body, their very moveable spine, provided 
with muscles which put it in action with powerful flexibi- 
lity. their narrow pelvis, their close thick fur, all unite to 
make them good swimmers, and the details of their ana- 
tomy confirm the impression produced by their external 
form. {lUsKne Animal.) 

Two genera only, taking the term genus in its most com- 
prehensive sense, belonging to this group, have as yet been 
discovered, the seals iPhoca» Linn.), and the walrus or 
morse ( TrichechuSt Linn.) . » 

Seals. 

Organization. 

Skeleton, — If the skull of the common seal (Phoca vitu- 
litta)he compared with that of an Otter [vul. xvii., p. 64], a 
great resemblance will be found to exist between them in the 
shortness of the muzzle, the compression of the interorbital 
region twhich is greater in the seal), the width and flatness 
of the cranium^ and especially of the whole region of its 
base or under part, with the exception of the tympanic por- 
tions, which are large and convex. The orbit is very large, 
and the frontal bone dues not complete it backwards by a 
postoi'hital apophysis, nor is it distinguished frohi tho tem- 
poral hone, except by the convexity of the last-named por- 
tion of the skull. The temporal crests are hut little marked, 
and the occipital crest is insensible. The frontal bone does 
not form in front that triangular enlargement, the traces of 
which arc still to be found in tho otter; hut the postorbita) 
ai^phvsis of tho zygomatic arch is very strongly marked, 
and tlio jugal and temporal hones equally contribute to 
form it. 'i'lic intermaxillary hones terminate near the 
na-sttl, without reaching to them : their suture below tra- 
verses the palate opposite the canines, and even, in the mid- 
dlo, opposite to the first molars. The palatine hones do not 
pass in front of the last molar, but their posterior border is 
situated very far back : this posterior border of the nostrils 
is notched by a re entering angle. The pterygoid apophy- 
ses of the palatine bone run very far back, slipping over 
those of the sphenoid, which are very early soldered to the 
body of the bone, and have a tubercle on their anterior 
border, at the point where Ihoy touch the edge of the pos- 
terior nostrils. The part of the palatine b(aie which is in 
the orbit is moderate, and so is the orbital wing of the 
sphenoid ; the temporal bone is small and narrow ; the pa- 
rietal bones are early soldered to the occipital. Cuvier could 
neither detect a lachrymal bone nor a lachrymal hole. The 
membranous space at the junction of the maxillary, the 
palatine, and the frontal bones is very large and ))1aced very 
backward : this is the membrane that occupies the place ot 
the lachrymal bone. Tiie suborbital hole is large, hut le^s 
than in the otter, and its canal is very short. The analogue 
of the sphciio-palatine bone is very large. The round aper- 
ture (foramen rotundum) is confounded with the spheiio- 
orbital slit. Cuvier could not delect any vidian canal ex- 
cept a hole within the anterior border of the pterygoid 
apophysis of the sphenoid bone. Tho oval hole (foramen 
ovale) is small. The carotid canal (canaliscaroticus) is 
united to the jugular hole (fossa ^igatis), and gives off a 
recurved canal lodged in the Lower internal wall of the tym- 
panic portion, and which opens at its internal and posterior 
surfiice. The jugular hole is very large, as well as the con- 
dyloid and mastoid foramina, Kxternallv, the tympanic 
bone has a plaited depression, in the middle of which the 
foramen nuutotdewn is pierced. The cavity of the cranium 
is large, wide, and high; its front is very much ffattenod; 
the cribriform plate is moderate, not very full of holes, 
elevated, and not sunk in a canal, as in the dogs ; the crista 
gain is very distinct ; the anterior clinoid apophyses are 
hardly elevated, and the optic region is very flat. The 
region of tho sella is on a level With the lateral regions ; 
the ossa petrosa within have \jo pointed crest, but the hol- 
low of their upper part is very deep, and wider at the bottom 
than at the entrance. A space in the basilary region in 
front of the occipital aperture remains for a long time un- 
ossiHcd. The bones of the cranium are thin, and there are 
110 frontal sinuses. 

The skull of the Monk Seal (Phoca Monachus, Herm.) 
presents, independently of its size, some rather striking dif- 
lerences when compared with that of. the Phoca vitulina. 


The zygomatic arches are more open and robust in the 
former ; the anterior region of tho frontal bone is convex ^ 
a very marked sagittal crest commences on the middle of 
the orbits and proceeds to join an occipital crest as strongly 
marked, which notches the back part of the cranium with 
a re-entering angle. . There is also a notch at the posterior 
border of tho palate, and the intermaxillary bones are very 
distinctly articulated to the nasal. On the anterior border 
of the orbit is a projecting point formed by the mamillary 
bone ; and an obtuse longitudinal crest projects under the 
basilary region. In the upper jaw there are only four pointed 
molars, the external ones being very slightly the largest ; 
below there are four, also smallor ; altogether flve molars 
on each sido of eacli jaw, less trenchant, and with lateral 
points much less marked than in I^oca vitulina. 



. Skull of Phoca Monachus, seen from above. 



Skull of r.boc.i MoD.ichiis. bccmi froni beluvr. 



Skull of Phoca MoDachn* (profllo). 


The shoulder-blade of the seal (Cuvier takes tho last- 
named species as principal type) widens very much from 
before backwards; its antespinal fossa is much wider than 
the other; the anterior border is very convex, and the an- 
terior angle is lost in this convexity. *The posterior' edge is 
slightly concave, and the posterior angle rather sharp ; the 
spine projects but little, and is terminated by a small de- 
pressed acrdihion which does not advance so fur as the edge 
of the articular surface. The acromial tuberosity is almost 
obsolete. In Phoca vitulina and Phoca mitrata, the ante- 
spinal fo.ssa and the shoulder-blade altogether are much 
smaller, and there can bardly.be said to be an anmrior 
angle. In Otaria, on the contrary, the antespinal fossa is 
still wider in proportion than in Phoca monachus; it is di- 
vided longitudinally by a rirlge less elevated than the spine 
and without an acromion. The humerus is remarkable fur 
its relative brevity, and for the great projection of its internal 
tuberosity and of its deltoid crest ; its lower pulley is hol- 
lowed by an obtuse gorge, and divided into two parts— One 
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(toi nal and wider, convex in two directions, for the bead of 
le radius ; one internal and narrower, for the cubit. Both 

10 l^ioca vitulina and the f^oca mitrata have the internal 
)ndyle pierced with a hole for the cubital artery, but this 
ole IS wanting in Phoca mondxhu^ and Otaria, The upper 
ead of the radius is rounded and has a simple concavity, is 
iiort and very much compressed, and dilated vertically for 
^ lower two- thirds. 

The ulna or cubit is very much compressed on its upper 
art, where the olecranon is mucdi higher than it is long, 
nd gives off a pointed apophysis towards the lower part. Its 
igmoid facet in Phoca Monachua is short and slightly con- 
ave in the longitudinal direction, and wider and convex in 
he transverse direction ; the radial facet is below it, but in 
^loea vitulina Phoca mitrata the sigmoid facet is longer 

nd has the radial on its side. The carpus consists of a 
ingle boiio for articulation with the radius, and one again 
ces in Otaria traces of the suture which, in early age, 
livided it into the scaphoid and semilunar bones. The 
uneiforin bone gives attachment to the metacarpal bone of 
he little finger. The trapezial and trapezoid bones are 
daced in PSoca Monachus nearly one above the other, so 
hat it seems as if there were three rows of little bones to 
he radial border of the carpus, but in Otaria they have the 
irdiiiary position. Thoo5 ina^num, which deserves its name 

11 the Iruman subject, is in the seal reduced almost to 

lothing ; and the cuneiform bono is also very small. The 
land of the seal, being principally destined for swimming, 
s cut obliquely, so that the thumb forms its point and its 
Host powerful edge; it has nevertholoss only two phalanges 
IS in ordinary, but its metacarpal bone and its two phalanges 
make it longer and stouter than the other fingers. llie 
irliculatioHs of the phalanges aio not well marked. The 
iingucal phalanges of the seals have one remarkable confor- 
mation, namely, that the point which is sheathed in the 
‘law comes out, in some degree, from the upper surface of 
[he bone, and the rest of the bone forms, as it were, two 
little wings. In the which have no claws before, 

tlie urigueal phalanx is simply depressed and obtuse. 

The pelvis of the seals, and especially the ossa Hit, arc 
reduced to very small dimensions. These last ore very 
small : their anterior border, in I*hoca vitulina and Phoca 
wi/mfa, curves outwards and is truncated nearly squarely ; 
ill l^iora Monachus it is less retlected and moie rounded; 
ill Otaria it is less wide than it is long, and consequently of 
ail oblong form, and ncdily without any rccurvature. The 
edge of this small pelvis is narrower, sharper backwards, 
and more pariillel with the spine in Phocce vitulina 
nut rata I hail in Phoca Monachus, Their oval holes {fora- 
mina thyi oidaa or ovalia) arc also more elongated and nar- 
rower, and (he posterior part either of the pubis or the 
ischium more dilated. It can be said that there is an 
i^cliratic notch, for the ischium closely approaches the sa- 
criiin and tail, but w'ithout being unilod to them. 

Of all I he bones of the seals, \\\o femur is the most ex- 
traordinary for its shortness ; it is hardly longer than it is 
wide : in the lower part especially it is flattened and dilated 
lalertilly, having a crest at its internal border and a tubero- 
sity on its external border. Its rotular pulley is flat and 
nearly vortical. The articular surfaces for the tibia are 
wider than they are long. 

Tlie tibia is twice and a half as long as the femur, and is 
rather stout, espofially above, where, in ago, it becomes 
soldured with the fibula.hoi always remains distinct from it 
below. The interval between them is rather wide. The 
ffbula itself is rather stuul. 

The astragalus of the seals is very extraordinary; for 
instead of being more or less hollow in tjie middle of its 
articular surface, it offers to the leg a convex pulley formed 
of two faces, which together form a projecting angle like a 
roof, and one of which' responds to toe tibia* ahd ibe other 
(the largest) to the ffbula. This, bone ht^s hot only an apo- 
physis forward for the scaphoid bone, >ut has another back* 
ward, terminated by a tuberosity and fo^mitvg a sort of 
internal heel, so that if looked at, separate from the rest, 
it might bo taken for the os calcis. Upop this tuberosity 
of the astragalus tl^t long flexor of the toos passes in a 
groove. , 

The true os calcis ie placed on the external side of the 
astragalus, and does not carry its tuberosity farther back- 
wards than that of the astragalus. 

Tbo scaphoid, the cuboid, and the throe cuneifortn bones 
have noitniig very remarkable, but there is a small super- 


iiumoraiy bone at the internal border between the scaphoid 
and the* great wedge-shaped bone. 

The great and little toes are larger than they aro long, 
and the middle toe is the shortest, so as to give the hind- 
foot a forked appearance; the great toe nevertheless has 
but two phalanges. All the articulations of Ihesu phalanges 
aro as little developed as in the fore-feet. 

In Phoea^vitnlina end in Otaria, the ungueal phalanges 
terminate, as in the fure-foet of the former, in points fur- 
nished with small bony alee at their base. In Phoca Mona'- 
chus, which is without claws, they are, on the contrary, 
hollowed out into a small irregular fosset. 

Cuvier remarks that what the seal loses of facility of mo- 
tion on land, in consequence of the shortness of its limbs, is 
made up to it by the swimming power given by the mo- 
bility of the spine : all the vertehrm are distinct, very 
moveable upon each other, and furnished witli very distant 
apophyses, which do not interfere with each other. There 
aro 7 cervical, 15 dorsal, and 5 lumbar, 4 sacral and 12 
caudal ~ 43 ; at least Cuvier found in all his skeletons the 
number given for tbo cervical, dorsal, and lumbar regions, 
and the number stated for the sacral and caudal regions in 
Phoca Monachus ; and he adds that ho has reason tu’belIe^e 
tiiat there would have been four sacral vertebrae in his 
other seals, if they had been adult, that he doubts whether 
Otaria has more than three, and that the tails consist 
generally of from ten to twelve verlebraj. The spinous pro- 
cesses are very much elevated in Phoca Monachus, mode- 
rate and more depressed (couchces) in Otaria and Ihoca 
vitulina, and nearly effaced in Phoca mitrata. 

The ribs exo angular rather than flat, and blight when 
compared with those of (he Duf^ongs, In the souls there 
are ten whoso cartilages are aitachod immediately to thii 
sternum, and nine only in Otaria, The riinih rih in the 
seals IS attached to the side of the eighth bone of the ster- 
num, and tho tenth, as ordinarily, to the inler\al of the 
eighth and ninth: this last is cylindrical, longer than the 
others, and terminated by a cartilaginous dihuatioii. The 
others are depressed. In front of the first and last, pairs of 
ribs there is m the seals a pointed cartilaginous proinincnce, 
which in Otaria is u^siffed, and makes part of the body with 
the first bone. {Ossemens Fossiles.) 

In these Pinni grade Fera* the whole form is adapted for 
progression in water. Instead of the lengthened uniorior 
extremities and plTalangcs of tho bats, framed to support a 
wing for their passage through the air, we have all the 
bones of those extremities in the seal short and compact, in 
order to support tho flnlike arm and deteriorated hand. 
We have the conical shape nf the body and the exlrcniely 
narrow pelvis, to favour that shape eo as to produte the 
least resistance in passing through the water, w ith the short 
femur and posterior extremities directed backwards. In 
the skull wo have the dcfectivo orbit observable in all (lie 
Carnivora, by which space is gained for the zygomatic arch 
and the highly developed temporal muscle. Tho broad 
development of the tiansvorso processes of (he alias is heio 
also remarkable, and tho cervical vertebrm aro framed for 
extcTibivo motion. The spinous processes of the vertchrm 
have a posterior deflection so as to act in unison for tho 
necessary aquatic progresbion. The clavicle is absent, as m 
the Ferm generally, but the scapula is broad. The number 
of carpal bones is the same as in the Lion, and tho number 
of ribs may be slated at fifrccMi pairs. 

Considerable differences exist, as we shall presently sec, 
in the crania of the various Phocidee, well justifying, with 
other discrepancies of structure, the division of the faiiiily 
into several genera. 



Skulcton of Seal. 

Organs of jyigestion . — ^Tho stomach of the seal {Phoca 
vituliim) differs from the ordinary form ; the oesophagus 
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power of expansion to the extremity, serve as excellent oars ; 
and these amphibia therefore pass the (greatest part of their 
life in the sea, coining on shoi'e only to bask and sleep in 
the sun. and suckle their yi^ung ones. Cuvier remarks that 
their elongated body, their very moveable spine, provided 
with musetes which put it in action with powerful tlcxibi- 
lity, their narrow pelvis, their close thick fur, all unite to 
make them good swimmers, and the details of their ana- 
tomy confirm the impression produced by their external 
form. {Re^rne AtnmaL) 

Two genera only, taking the term genus in its most com- 
prehensive sense, belonging to this group, have as yet been 
discovered, the seals {Phoca, LinnJ, and the walrus or 
inoiso ( Trichechus, Linn.) . ^ 

Seals. 

Organization. 

Skefeto7i»~-U the skull of the common seal {Phoca vitu- 
Una) be compared with that of an Otter [vol. xvii., p. 64], a 
great resemblance will bo found to exist between them in the 
shortness of the muzzle, the compression of the interorbital 
region twhich is greater in the seal), the width and flatness 
of the cranium^ and especially of the whole region of its 
base or under part, with the exception of the tympanic por- 
tions, which aro large and convex. The orbit is very large, 
and the frontal bone dues not complete it backwards by a 
postorbital apophysis, nor is it distinguished frohi Uie tem- 
poral bone, except by the convexity of the last-named por- 
tion of the skull. The temporal crests are but little marked, 
and the occipital crest is insensible. The frontal bone does 
not form in front that triangular enlargement, the traces of 
which are still to be found in the otter; but the postorbital 
ai^pbysis of the zygomatic arch is very strongly marked, 
and tho jugal and temporal bones equally contribute to 
form it. The intermaxillary bones terminate near the 
na-^al, without reaching to them : their suture below tra- 
verses the palate opposite the canines, and even, in tho mid- 
dle, opposite to the first molars. The palatine bones do not 
pass ill front of tho last molar, but their posterior border is 
situated very far back : this posterior border of tho nostrils 
is notched by a re entering angle. The pterygoid apophy- 
ses of the palatine bone run very far back, slipping over 
those of the sphenoid, which are very early soldered to the 
body of the bone, and have a tubercle on their anterior 
border, at the point where they touch the edge of the pos- 
terior nostrils. The part of the palatine biJiie which is in 
the orbit is moderate, and so is the orbital wing of the 
sphenoid ; the temporal bone is small and narrow ; the pa- 
rietal bones are early soldered to the occipital. Cuvier could 
neither detect a lachrymal bone nor a lachrymal hole. The 
membranous space at the junction of the maxillarv, the 
palatine, and (be frontal bones is very largo and placei) very 
backward : this is the membrane that occupies the place of 
the lachrymal bone. The suborbital hole is large, but IchS 
than in the utter, and its canal is very short. The analogue 
of the spheno-palatiiie bone is very large. The round aper- 
ture {foramen rotundum) is confounded with the spheno- 
orbital slit. Cuvier could not detect any vidian canal ex- 
cept a hole within the anterior border of the pterygoid 
apophysis of the sphenoid bone. Tho oval bole {foramen 
ovale) is small. The carotid canal {canaliscaroticus) is 
united to the jugiilar hole {fossa jugalis), and gives off a 
recurved canal lodged in tho lower internal wall of the tym- 
panic portion, and which opens at its internal and posterior 
surfiice. The jugular hole is very large, as well as the cop- 
flyloid and mastoid foramina, Kxternallv, the tympanic 
bone has a plaited depression, in the middle of which the 
foramen maslotdeum is pierced. The cavity of (ho cranium 
i.H large, wide, and high; its front is very much flattened; 
the cribriform plate U moderate, not very full of holes, 
elevated, and not sunk in a canal, as in the dogs ; the cm/a 
gain is very distinct ; the anterior clinoi'd apophyses are 
hardly elevated, and the optic region is very flat. The 
region of the sella is on a level with the lateral regions ; 
the ossa petrosa within have \io pointed crest, but the hol- 
low uf their upper part is vwy deep, and wider at the bottom 
than at the entrance. A space in the basilary region in 
front of the occipital aperture remains for a long time un- 
ossified. Tho bones of the cranium are thin, and there are 
no frontal sinuses. 

The skull of the Monk Seal {Phoca MonachuSt Hevm.) 
esents, independently of its size, some rather striking dif- 
rences when compared with that of the Phoca vituHna, 


The zygomatic arches are more open and robust in ilia 
former ; the anterior region of the frontal bone is convex $ 
a very marked sagittal crest commences on the middle of 
the orbits and proceeds to join an occipital crest as strongly 
marked, which notches the back part of tho cranium with 
a rc-eniering angle. There is also a notch at the posterior 
border of the palate, and the intermaxillary bones are very 
distinctly articulated to the nasal. On the anterior border 
of the orbit is u projecting point formed by the mamillary 
bone ; and an obtuse longitudinal crest projects under the 
basilary region. In the upper jaw there are only four pointed 
molars, the external ones being very slightly the largest ; 
below there are four, also smaller ; altogether five molars 
on each side of each jaw, less trenchant, and with lateral 
points much less marked than in Phoca vitulim* 



. Skull of Phocn Monuchus, seou from above. 



Skull of IMiooa MonueliuK, gccii from boluw. 



Skull of ITioca Monnehus (profile). 


The shoulder-blade of the seal (Cuvier takes the last- 
named species as principal type) widens very much from 
before backwards ; its arilespinal fossa is much wider than 
the other ; the anterioZ border is very convex, and the an- 
terior angle is lost in this convexity. The posterior' edge is 
slightly wncave, and the posterior angle rather sharp : the 
spine projects but little, and is terminated by a small de- 
pressed acrdftiion which does not advance so far as the edge 
of the articular surface. The aciximial tuberosity is almost 
obsolete. In Phoca vitulina and F^oca mitrata, the ante- 
spinal fossa and the shoulder-blade altogether arc much 
smaller, and there can hardly be said to be an onterior 
angle. In O/aWo, on the contrary* the antespinul fossa is 
still wider in proportion than in Pkoea monachus ; it is di- 
vided longitudinally by a ridge less elevated than the spine 
and without an acromion. The humerus is remarkable for 
its relative brevity, and for the great projection of its internal 
tuberosity and of its deltoid cve ^ ; its lower pulley is hop- 
lowed by an obtuse gorge, and divided into two parts— <ine 
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extoi nal and wider, convex in two directions, for the head of 
th(3 radius ; one internal and narrower, for the cubit Both 
liio IHioca vitulina and tho IVioca mitrata have the internal 
condyle pierced with a hole for the cubital artei^. but this 
hole IS wanting in J^ca mon(Xchus and Otaria, The upper 
head of the radius is rounded and has a simple concavity, is 
short and very much compressodi and dilated vertically for 
i^s lower two-thirds. 

The ubia or cubit is very much compressed on its upper 
part, whore the olecranon is mu(di higher than it is long, 
and gives olT a pointed apophysis towards the lower part. Its 
sigmoid facet ivi Phoca Monachui is short and slightly con- 
cave in tho longitudinal direction, and wider and convex in 
the transverse direction; the radial facet is below it, but in 
Pfiaca vitulina and Phoca mitrata the sigmoid facet is longer 
and has the radial on its side. The carpus consists of a 
single bone for articulation with the radius, and one again 
sees in Otaria traces of the suture which, in early age. 
divided it into the scaphoiM and semilunar bones. The 
cuneiform bone gives attachment to the metacarpal bone of 
the little finger. The trapozial and trapezoid bones are 
placed in Phoca Mqnachus nearly one above the other, so 
that it seems as if there weie three rows of little bones to 
the radial border of the carpus, but in Otaria they have the 
ordinary position. TheoA^ rnagnumt which deserves its namo 
in the human subject, is in the seal retluced almost to | 
nothing ; and the cuneiform bone is also very small. The 
hand of the seal, being principally destined for swimming, 
is cut obliciucly, so that the thumb forms its point and its 
most powerful edge; it has nevertheless only two phalanges 
as in onlinary, but its metacarpal bone and its twophalai^es 
make it longer and stouter than the other fingers. Tnc 
artioulatioNs of the phalanges aic not well marked. Tho 
ungueal phalanges of the seals have one remarkablo confor- 
mation. namely, that the point which is sheathed in the 
claw comes out, in some degree, from the upper surface of 
the bone, and the rest of the bone forms, as it were, two 
little wings. In the which have no claws before, 

the ungueal phalanx is simply depressed and obtuse. 

The pelvis of the seals, and especially the ossa Hit, are 
reduced to very small dimensions. These last are very 
small : their anterior border, in Phoca vitulina and Phoca 
mitrata, curves outwards and is truncated nearly squarely ; 
ill IVinca Mofiachus it is less refiocled and more rounded; 
111 Otaria it is loss wide than it is long, and consequently of 
an oblong form, and nearly without any rccurvaturo. The 
edge of this himill pelvis is narrower, sharper backwards, 
and more parallel with the spine in Phoca vitulina and 
mi/rafa than in Phoca Monachus. Their oval holes {/ora- 
vnna thijnndca or ovafia) are also more elongated and nar- 
rower, and (he posterior part either of the pubis or the 
itchiuni more dilated. It can be said that there is au 
i^ciiiatic notch, for the ischium closely approaches the sa- 
crum and tail, but without being united to them. 

Of all (lie bones of tho seals, t\iQ femur is the most ex- 
traordinary for its shortness; it is hardly longer than it is 
w ide ; in the lower part especially it is ilattenecl and dilated 
laterally, having a crest at its internal border and a tubero- 
sity on its external border. Its rotular pulley is fiat and 
nearly vertical. Tho articular surfaces for the tibia are 
wider than they are long. 

Tile tibia is twice and a half as long as the femur, and is 
rather stout, especially above, where, in ago, it becomes 
soldered with the ftbula.hni always remains distinct from it 
below. The interval between them is ralhOr wide. The 
fibula itself is rather stouf. 

The astragalus of the seals is very extraordinary; for 
instead of being more or less hollow in the middle of its 
articular surface, it oflers to the leg a convex pulley formed 
of two faces, which together form projecting angle like a 
roof, and ono of which' responds to the tibiOf and the other 
(the largest) to the fibula. This bone has not only an apo- 
physis forward for the scaphoid bone, but bManotner back- 
ward, terminated by a tuberosity and fofmhtg a sort of 
internal heel, so that if looked at, separate from the rest, 
it might be taken for tho os calcis. Upop this tuberosity 
of the astragalus the long Uexor of the toes passes in a 
groove, . > 

Tho true os calcis ml placed on the externa) side of ibe 
astragalus, and does not carry its tuberosity farther back- 
wards than that of the astragalus. 

The scaphoid, the cuboid, and the three cuneiform bones 
have notUiug very reiuarkublei but there is a small super- 


iiumorary bone at the internal border between the scaphoid 
and tho*great wedge-shaped bone. 

The great and Utile toes are larger than they are long, 
and the middle toe is the shortest, so as to give the hind- 
fbota forked appearance; the great toe nevertheless has 
but two phalanges. AU the articulations of these phalanges 
are as little developed as in the fore-feet. 

In Phocacvitnlina and in Otaria, the ungueal phalanges 
terminate, as in the furo-feet of the former, in points fur- 
nished with small bony alts at their base. In Phoca Afona-- 
chus, which is without claws, they are, on tho contrary, 
hollowed out into a small irregular fosset. 

Cuvier remarks that what the seal loses of facility of mo- 
tion on land, in consequence of the shortness of its limbs, is 
made up to it by the swimming power given by the mo- 
bility of the spine: ah the vcrlebrto are disiiiiet, very 
moveable upon each other, and furnished with very distant 
apophyses, which do not interfere with each other. There 
are 7 cervical, 15 dorsal, and 5 luralmr, 4 sacral and 12 
caudal = 43 ; at least Cuvier found in all his skeletons tho 
number given for tho cervical, dorsal, and lumbar regions, 
and the number stated for the sacral and caudal regions in 
Phoca Monachus ; and he adds that he bus reason to helicvo 
that there would have been four sacral vcrtcbrce iii bis 
other seals, if they bad been adult, that he doubts wbetber 
Otaria has more than three, and that tlie lulls consist 
genet ally of from ten to twelve vcrU'brm. Tho spinous pro- 
cesses are very much elevated in Phoca MonneUm, mode- 
rate and more depressed (couebces) in Otaria and Phoca 
vitulina, and nearly effaced in Phoca mitrata. 

The ribs sxo angular rather than fiat, and slight hen 
compared with those of the Dugongs. In tlie seals there 
are ten whose cartilages are attached immediately to the 
sternum, and nine only in Otaria. The ninth nb in the 
seals IS attached to the side of the eighth bone of the sIlm- 
num, and the tenth, as ordinarily, to the interval of the 
eighth and ninth: this last is cylindrical, longer than the 
others, and terminated by a cartilaginous dilninrion. The 
others are depiessed. In front of the first and lust, pairs of 
ribs there is in tho seals a pointed cartilaginous promituMU'e, 
which in Otaria is ossified, and makes part of the body with 
the first bone. iOssemens Fossifes.') 

In these Pinni grade Per a; the whole form is adapted for 
progression in water. Instead of the Icngibcned anterior 
extremities and plialanges of the bats, framed to siqiport a 
wing for their passage through the air. wc have ull tho 
bones of those extremities in the seal short and compurt, in 
order to support the finlike arm and detenoraicd band. 
Wo have the conical shape uf tho body and the extiiMnely 
narrow pelvis, to favour that shape so as to produce (he 
len.st resistance in passing through tho water, with the shori 
femur and posterior extremities directed backwards. In 
the skull w'e have the defective orbit observable in all the 
Carnivora, by which space is gained for the zygomatic arch 
and the highly developed temporal muscle. Tho broad 
development of the tiansvorso procc'^scs of tho atlas is, heio 
also remarkable, and the cervical vertebreo are framed for 
extensive motion. The spinous processes of the vcrtebi-m 
liavo a posterior detlection so as to act in unison for tho 
necessary aquatic progression. The clavicle is absent, as in 
(be Feree generally, but the scapula is broad. The number 
of carpal bones is the same as in the Lion, and tho number 
of ribs may be stated at fifteen pairs. 

Considerable difierences exist, as we shall presently see, 
in the crania of (ho various Phocidee, well justif>ing. with 
other discrepancies of structure, the division of the family 
into several genoru. 



Organs qf Digestion. — ^The stomach of the seal {Phoca 
vitulina) differs from the ordinary form : the (esophagus 
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oTiInrs dircclly at the left extremity, so that there is no 
blind sac in the stomach. No. 53*1 A, in tho Museum of 
the Koyal College of Snru;eons, exhibits the stomach of a 
seal iPhoca vituUnd) injected, and its posterior parietes re- 
moved, to show the cliaiacter of the internal surface, and 
the situation and form of tho cardiac and pyloric orifices. 
Professor Owen, who made tho preparation, observes that 
the circumstances most worthy of notice in this simple 
form of stotnach are, — the absence of the sacctis ervem to 
the left of the cardiac orifice, — the large size of that orifice. 
— and tho very small size of the pyloric aperture, which is 
further provided with a small valvular projection, in order 
to prevent more effectually the pussai^c of undigested sub- 
stances into the duodenum. The rugm of the lining racm- 
hranc are hardly percejitible in this specimen, and its 
vascularity appears to be slight, except at the jnloiic end: | 
tliis portion is aculoly bent upon the cardiac. No. 697 is a 
jioriion of a small inlestiiie, injected, ofa seal {Phoca ritu- I 
hna), .‘‘bowing the simple disposition of the mvicous mem- 
hraiie, and the villi shorter and le^s numerous than in the 
Turn No. 832 is the spleen of a seal, well injected by the 
veins, and showing that the injection is not confined in ves- 
sels, but in cells. Tho distended cells give a granular 
appearance to the whole external surface. No. 805 is a 
small portion of the liver of a seal minutely injected, appa- 
reinly by the hepatic veins. {Physiological Senes, Gallery. 
— Ctif., vol. i.) 

Organs of Circtelation and Pespi ration. — ^Thc seals have 
tho power of opening or closing their nostrils at pleasure, 
and tho interval between their respirations is very long. 
This may be observed in those which are kept in contine- 
Tiioiit; and the closing appears to be elfectcd by sphincter- 
like muscles acting upon valvulc.s which shut the aperture 
most effeetually. Such a provision is absolutely necessary 
for animals that pass so much of their life in the water and 
take their food there: for ordinarily the seal eats in the 
sea, though it can eat upon laud, as tho.se who have seen'the 
iiidividual fed, which was* lately exhibited in the gardens 
of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s Park, well know. 
The breathing is not only slow, it is also irregular. After 
opening the nostrils and making a strong expiration, the 
aiiimal inspires a large quantity of air, and closes the nos- 
trils. In the intervals of this infrequent respiration, it is 
evident, from the free motion of the nbs and the general de- 
portment of tho animal, that tho lungs receive their regular 
supply of air. In a state of nature a quarter of an hour and 
as much as twenty -five minutes have been known to elapse 
between their descent from the surface and their ascent 
thither for the purpose of obtaining a fresh supply ; and in 
confinement they have been observed to icmaiii a.<lccp with 
the liead under water for an hour at a time, and conso- 
qucmly without breathing during that period. To account 
for this power physiologiists were of opinion that the /orawe// 
oixile remained unclosed in these animals, and that thus 
the saiiguifcious circle w’as not interrupted during the time 
of their stay under water: but Cuvier and Lawrence found 
it closed in the seals dis.-^ected by them, and we must look 
to some other con formation for the endowment of this 
faculty. Thu.s Cuvier states that there is a great venous 
sinus in their liver, which assists them in their divings by 
rendering their respiration less dependent upon the circu- 
lation : and Mr. Houston has pointed out other venous re- 
servoirs in the neighbouring parts. The.sc piovisions seem 
to bo quite ditfcreiit from the great arterial plexus first 
pointed out by .John lliuiter in theWHALKs; for in tho 
seals the blood appears to be laid up not in a network of 
ves.sels, but, so, to speak, in wide canals. The terra veineux 
is certainly used by Cuvier, and a reservoir of arterial blood 
would, reasoning from analogy, be required for the purpose 
of keeping up healthy life during submersion ; but there can 
be little or no doubt that these reservoirs are intimately 
connected with the power of remaining long beneath the 
water, though, as yet, the mode of operation is not satisfac- 
torily iqado out, as it is in the Whales. The last- mentioned 
author states that their blood is very abundant and very 
black. 

Brain, Nervous System, and Senses, — The brain of the 
Seals is well developed, and the degree of sagacity and 
attachment shown in domesticatioh (for they are very easily 
tamed and taught to perform tricks) is evidence of superior 
intelligence. This* has been long ago ob.scrvcd: — * Acci- 
piunt disciplinara,* says Pliny {NaU IJht, i.x. 13), * voccque 
poriter et visa popul'um salutant, iucondito iromitu; uo- 


mino vocati re.«ipon(lent.* M. F. Cuvier loo .‘?:iw one display 
much intelligence ; he performed what he was ordered to 
do. When desired to raise himself erect on his hind legs and 
to take a staff in his llippcr.s, like a sentinel, he obeyed the 
word of command: ho would lie down on his right side or 
on his left, according to order, and tumble head over heels 
when directed to do so. Ho gave a paw when requested, 
like a dog, and protruded his lips for a kiss. This animal 
appeared to be very fond of its master. 

Sight. — Blumenbach remarks that it has long been 
known that the sclerotic coat in several mammals is, as in 
tho human subject, not of equal strength throughout ; but 
that its posterior part is much thicker than its anterior. It 
has also, he remarks, been conjectured that this structure 
might influence what are termed the internal changes of 
the eye, by which the form of the eyeball, and consequently 
the length of its axis and the relative situation of tho lens 
are adjusted according to tho proximity or distance of tho 
idijcct, or indeed with reference to any other relations. 
Biumenhuch remarks that ho Hatters himself that ho has 
ascertained the truth of this conjeclure by discovering the 
adniirublo structure of this coat in warm-blooded animals, 
which have not only the power of seeing at various dis- 
tances, but also in two media of such diiferenl density as air 
and water. In tho eye of the Groeiiland Seal, where he first 
noticed the fact, the cornea was thin and yielding; the ante- 
rior segment of the sclerotica, or that which is immediately 
behind the latter membrane, was thick ami firm ; its niuldlo 
circle thin and tlexible; and lastly, the posterior portion 
V€M*y thick, almost caiiilaginous. The wliolc 0 }e'ball was 
surrounded with very strong muscles ; and it may be easily 
understood how their action, modified according to circum- 
stances, produces the requisite changes; how ilio axis of 
the eye is shortened when tho animal secs in the air, by 
bringing the lens nearer to the buck of the globe, in order 
to obviate the strong refraction which the rays of light un- 
dergo in passing from the thin medium of air into the 
thicker one of the eyes, and vice versa. No. 1694, in I^Tus, 
Coll. Chir. (Gallery) exhibits the tunics of the eye of a seal 
{Otaria, P6ron). The cornea and a longitudinal section of 
the .scknotica have been removed, showing llio exleiided 
tapetum, w'hich is not limited to the under side of the back 
part of llic eye, as in those quadruped.s that move the upper 
eyelid principally, but is continued of nearly equal biXMilih 
all round the entrance of the optic nerve, a disposition 
which is in accordance with the uniforiii expansion of the 
aperture of the circular eyelid by which light is admitted to 
the eye in this tribe, and which is found asVocialed with a 
similar form of eyelid in the cetaceans. On the part of the 
choroid which is relleclod from the cavity of tlie globe may 
bo observed the broad ciliary zone, tho large and deep ciliary 
processes, and the converging. stri© of llic uvea. The cut 
edge of the sclerotica shows tho great thickness of its an- 
terior and posterior parts, and the sudden thinness of that 
part which corresponds to the base of the ciliary zone. {Cat., 
vol. iii.) 

llearing.^Tho auditory nerve in the seal is very largo, 
and though the auricular apcrlurc is closed by a mechaiiisia 
somewhat similar to that which shuts tho nostrils in order 
to protect the internal parts of tho organ from the con- 
sequences of the great pressure of the water when tho ani- 
mal is in deeps, it is evident that seals hear very well men 
under water. Music, whether fiom the sounds of u nfe 
or tluto or violin, or even whistling, has been known lu 
bring them to the surface of the sea near the performer, 
and to keep them there till the strain ceased, when they all 
disappeared. In Mus, Coll. Chh\, No. 1611, is a section of 
the integument of tho head of an eared seal ( 0/ann, P(^ron), 
showing tho small pointed external ear. The size, shape, 
and position of the concha are such as to present no imjxidi- 
ment in swimming. Tho meatus aiiditorius is long and 
tortuous, and its parietes are supported by a series of ob- 
long fibro-cartiUges, which are moveably connected t^oge- 
ther. (Caf., vol. iii.) 

Taste, — That this sense is evidently well developed is 
shown by the keen relish of the seals for their food and the 
copious secretion of saliva secreted both in anticipation and 
during deglutition ; and the structure of the tongue (which is 
notched or bifurcated at the tip) corroborates this evidence. 
No. 1508, in Mus, Coll. Chir,;i^ the longue and larynx of 
a seal {Phoca viiulina), showing its bifid o.xlremily fringed 
with delicato papillm, its llattened upper surfaco,’ and %e 
Ibssulate papillm and rug© at its base* The tonsillar cavi- 
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ties and glands aio indicated by black bristlof. iCatalogue^ 
vol, iii.) 

Acute. A Greenlander always tries to approach 
a seal aizainst the wind. 

Touca. — ^Well developed. The whiskers are very sensi- 
ble : placed on each side of the mouth, and at the corner of 
the eye; they communicate with nerves of considerable 
size, and the slightest impression produces sensation. 

Generative and Urinary Organs^ — There is nothing 
particularly worthy of notice in the male organs, excepting 
that there is a bone in the intromiltent organ. No; 2794, 
A, Mus. ColL Chir.t exhibits the female organs with the 
rectum, urinary bladder, and umbilicus of a young Phoca 
vitulim* The ovaries are enclosed in the peritoneal cap- 
sules ; the one on the right side is opened, and the ovary 
bisected. ' The capsules are situated close to the ends of the 
cornua uteri. The inner surface of these tubes is beset 
with thick soft eminences, chiefly in the longitudinal direc- 
tion, and which fall ihto longitudinal ridges as they approach 
the corpus uteri. This part is Very shorty but the cornua 
arc externally united some way before they open into fho 
cummun cavity. The uterus opens into the vagina on a 
well-developed round os tincso.^ The vagina is separated, at 
the immature period of the subject from which the prepara- 
tion was taken, by a well-marked constriction from the 
urcthro sexual canal. The urethra Opens into the begin- 
ning of til is canal upon a mamillary proihiiience. The 
cliturlH projects from a small semilunar depression, jus^t 
\vi:hin tlie verge of the anterior part of the urethro-sexual 
canal. The rectum terminates close to the opposite sido of 
the vulva, and a common cloacal sphincler-muscte em- 
braces buth opertures. {Cat.* vok iv.) 

Sir Eierard Home {Phil. Trans., 1S24) states that in the 
placenta of the seal, the trunks of the vessels of which the 
IS composed arc not twisted upon each other; and 
liiat at ui)out a third part of their length from the placenta, 
they divide into braucdies, which freely anastomose togetlier. 
and are connected to the placenta itself by membranous 
folds, between which the blood-vessels are conveyed to its 
substance, on which they ramify with great minuteness ; a 
structure that >vill obviously give greater facility to the cir- 
culation. 

The mammte are ventral, and arc said to be two only in 
sonic of the Phocidee, and four in others. The teats are 
concealed in the skin, so as not to suffer from crawling or 
rather shuffling on land, and some see iu the bifid termina- 
tion of the tongue an adaptation for enabling the young to 
sci?c ihe nipple under comparatively difficult circumstances. 

No. 1263 iu Mas. Coll. Ohir. shows the kidney of a foetal 
seal with the capsule removed to show the numerous smalt 
rcMiules of which it is composed. (Ca/., voU ii.) 

Genera. 

Calocepbalus. (F. Cuv.) 

Generic Character. —MoXuvs formed principally of one 
great point placed in the middle, one smaller situated be- 
low, and two, also smaller, placed posteriorly. Cranium 
convex un the sides, flattened on the top: slight rugosities, 
instead of occipital crislm. 

F. x am pie, Cahmphalus vi tulinus. 

Description^ — The ground-colour of the hair or skin, when 
the animal is'alive and dry, is pale whitish grey with a very 
slight tinge of yellow ; when just out of the water and wet, 
the ground-colour is ash ; after death, and, as seen in muse- 
ums, the ground-colour is pale yellowish grey, the oil hav- i 
ing penetrated the skin, and rendered the hair of a rooro 
yellow hue. The body abovo is clouded and marbled with | 
blackish grey. Space round the eyes and muzzle, sides of 
tho body, all' the lower parts and the’ pale greyish, be- 
coming nearly white beneath., There is some brown on the 
muzzle and upper part of the tail, whiikers moderate, un- 
dulated. Claws black and rather strong. Length from 
3 to 5 feet,. ^ ' 

This is the Pkoca vitulina of Ltnnmus; L$ Veau Marin 
and Phnque Cummun of tho Fiench; Veephio marina 
of the Italians; Lobo marina of the;6^hi»h; Meerwolf 
and Meerkund of tho Germans; the Putoh; 

Seel‘hund of tho Dan^ •^Siat of the Swedes ; Common 
Seal and Sea cal/ of the modern British; and dzoefrAon of 
the antient BrilUh. 

Geographical Dirfi The norlhorn seas generally. 

Coasts of England, France, fitc. It is comparatively scarce 
on the southern coasts of Britain now, but still haunts the 
mstuarics of tho Tees. 

P. C., No. 1313. 


Dental formula:— 



Toetli of Cnliici'iilinluR. 

Habits^ Mr. Farringtou, tiieii of Dinas iu Caornnr- 
vonshire, wrote thus to Pennant ‘The seals aio natives of 
our coasts, and aro found most frequently between Llyn 
in Caernarvonshire and the northern parts of Anglesey; 
.they aro seen often towards Carreg-y-MoeIrhon, "to tho 
w'eat of Bardsey, or Y nys Enlli, and the Skerries, commonly 
called in the British language Ynys-y-Moelrhoniad. or Seal 
Lland. The Latin name of this amphibious animal is 
Phoca; tho vulgar name is sea-calf, and on that account 
tho male is called the bull, and the female the cow, but the 
Celtic appellative is Moelrhon, from the word Moel, bald, 
or without ears, and Bhon, a spear or lance. They are ex- 
cellent swimmers and ready divers, and are very bold when 
in the sea, swimming carelessly enough about boats ; their 
dens or lodgmenA ore in hollow rocks or caverns near the 
sea. but out of the reach of the tide. In the summer they 
will come out of the water to bask or sleep in the sun, on 
the top of large stones or shivers of rocks, and that is the 
opportunity bur countrymen take of shooting them ; if they 
onance to escape, they hasten towards their proper ele- 
I roent, flinging stones and dirt behind them as they scramblo 
I along, at me samo time expressing their fears by piteous 
moans; but if they hap^u to be overtaken, they will make 
a vigorous defence with their feet and teeth till they are 
killed.*" 

Dr. Borlase, in a Vetter dated October, 1763, gives tho 
follovr ing account: — ‘The seals are seen in the greatest 

S lenty on the shores of Cornwall in the months of May, 
une, and July. They are of diflerent sizes ; some as largo 
as a cow, and from that downwards to a small calf. They 
feed on most sorts of fish which they can master, and are 
seen searching for their prey near the shore where the whis- 
tling fish, wraws, and polacks resort. Tliey are very swift 
in their proper depth of water, dive like a shot, and m a 

Vol. XXI.— Y 
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triotf rise at fifty yaras distance, so that weaker fishes cannot 
avoid their tyranny except in shallow water. A person of the 
parish of Sennan saw not lon^ since a seal in pursuit of a 
mullet (that strong and swift fish) ; the seal turned it to and 
fro in deep water us a greyhound docs a hare ; the mullet 
at last found it had no way to escape, but by running into 
shoal water ; thu seal pursued, and the former, to get more 
surely out of danger, threw itself on its side, by which means 
it darted info shoaler water than it could have swum in with 
the depth of its paunch and fins, and so escaped. The seal 
brings her young about the beginning of autumn ; our fisher- 
men have seen two sucking their dam at the same time, as 
she stood in the sea in u per^xjudicular position. Their head 
in swimming is always above water, more so than that of a 
dog. They sleep on rucks surrounded by the sea, or on the 
less accessible parts of elifis left dry by the ebb of' the tide, 
and if disturbed by anything, take cure to tumble over the 
rocks into the sea. They are extremely watchful, and never 
bleep long without moving, seldom longer than a minute; 
then laise"^ their heads, and if they hear or see nothing more 
than ordinary, lie down again, and^so on, raising tlicir heads 
a little, and reclining them alternately in about a minute’s 
lime.* 

The seal-hunters in Caithness assured Pennant that their 
growth is so sudden, that in nine tides from their birth they 
will become as aclive us ihoir parents. On the coast of that 
county immenso caverns open into the sea, and run some 
hundred yards beneath the land. These are the resort of 
seals in the breeding-time, where they remain till their 
young are old enough to go to sea. which is in about six or 
seven weeks. The first of these caves, says Pennant in 
continuation, is near the Ord, the last near Thrumstcr. 
'i'lieir entrance is so narrow as only to admit'li boat: within 
they are spacious and lofty. Into the mouths of these cav- 
erns the seal-hunters outer about midnight in the month of 
October or the beginning of November, and having rowed 
up as far as they can, land. Each of them being provided 
with a bludgeon and properly stationed, they light their 
torches, and make a great noise. This brintrs down the seals 
from the recesses of tlie cavern in a confused body with 
i'caiTul shrieks and cries. The men at first are obliged to 
gi\e way for fear of being overborne, but when the first 
crowd is past, they kill as many as straggle behind, fdnefiy 
the >ouiig, by striking them on the nose. When the slaughter 
is over, they drag the seals to the boats. This is described as 
a must hazardous employment ; for should their torches go 
out, or the wind blow hard from the sea during their con- 
tinnance in the cave, tlicir lives are lost. 



Calocoi>lia)iia vitullnusi. 

Utility to the Oreenlander the seal is all in all* 

It gives himjigpt, food, and clothings Mr. Farrington above 
quoted sayi of tlie Welsh seals, that they aro taken Ibr the 
sake of their skins, and for the oil their fat yields, * the for- 
mer,* Mys he, * Sell for four shillings, or four an4 sixpence 
a piece, which, when dressed, are very useful in covering 
trunks, making wais^aU, shot- pouches, and several other 
conveniences.* Pennant, speaking of the Caithness seals, 
states that those of six weeks old yield more oil than their 
emacioted dams ; * above eight gallons have been proepred 
from a single whelp, which sells from sixpence to nmey^nce 
per gallon ; the skins firom sixpence to twelve-pence.' That 
the flesh was thought not unworthy of the tables of the 
great in this county is evident foom the bill 'of fore at the 
* Intronazation * of ^George Kcvell, the arelibishop of York, 
to whitfo we have oheh had ocoasioti to allude; for we there 


find * Purposes and seals 12:' and, indeed, ].,ow, in his 
Fauna Orcadensis, states that at North Rolandsha they 
were taken for food, and that they made good hams. The 
numbers killed on the coast of Newfoundland in a good year 
amount to hundreds of thousands. 

Catocqjhalus Groentandicus. 

Descnption,^\l[x\x drier, closer to the leather, and more 
free from wool than that of the other species ; each hair fiat 
and lustrous. A large brown oblique band, irregularly doii- 
tilated, commences nearly above the shoulders, where it 
joins that of the other side, and is carried along upon the 
sides and'Up to the hind legs, becoming by degrees brighter 
there and losing itself in the white of the belly : the posterior 
extremity approaches that of the other side at the root of 
the tail. Some small brown spots are scattered about both 
in the grey of the back and in the pale part of the band. 
The bands and spots become more and more black with 
age. 

females and the young have the , skin of the same 
ground-colour, but without bunds, and with unequal, well 
defined, angular, brown spots, thrown, as it were, at hazanl 
on different places of the upper and lower part of the body. 

Cuvier, whose doscription this is, says that the grouiul- 
eulour of the old male is grey-wliite, and that he is five fool 
long. The face is entirely black. 

According to Crantz, this species, when newly born, is 
quite whito and woolly. In the first year it is cream- 
coloured; in the second, grey; in the third, painted wiiii 
stripes; in the fourth, spotted; and in the fifth, wears its 
half- moons as the sign of its maturity. 

This is the Phoca Orosnlundica of Muller : l^oca spwihi- 
turns of Boddaert ; Phoca dorsala of Pallas ; Pkoque d 
sarii of Buffoii ; Hatp-Seal of Pennant and others ; and At- 
tersoak of Crantz. 

Geographical Distribution. — The Frozen Ocean. Gieen- 
land, Newfoundland, Iceland, the White Sea, Kanitchutka. 
Rare in Britain. 

Habits, Chace, According to Fabricius this s])erie'i 
is very nuineroub in the deep buys and the mouths of the 
rivers in Greenland. They leavo the coast twice a >eur : ul 
first in March, returning in May; again in .Tune, and re-ap- 
pear in September. Then* jouiig, one, rarely two, at a birlli, 
are brought forth in spring and are studded on the ice for 
from shore. They avoid the fixed ice, hut li\e and sleep in 
vast herds near thu fiualing ice-islands, among which they 
aro somellmes seen swimming in great nnmbeis under the 
guidancQ of one who seems to act us leader and sentinel loi 
the whole. Their food consists of all kinds of ifoh, slieli- 
fish included, but they prefer the arctic salmon. When on 
the feed, and one comes to the surface to breathe, he lifts 
his bead only obove the water, and quickly dives without 
changing his place. These seals swim in many attitudes, 
on their back, on their sides, as well as in thu ordinary posi- 
tion, and uccasionully whirl themselves about, as if in spoil. 
They sleep frequently on the water, and are considered in- 
cautious, especially on the ice. 

They are said to have a great dread of the toothed whales. 
If a grampus perceive a seal of any species basking on fioat- 
ing ice, it is asserted that ho does his best to upset the ice 
or beat the seal off with his fins, when the latter becomes an 
easy prey. 

Crantz avers that this is a careless stupid seal, and that 
it is the only one whiidi the Greenlander will venture to 
attack alone. He goes to hunt it in hi.s kajak, which is>in 
the form of a weaver s shuttle. When he perceives a seal, 
he endeavours to surprise it unawares with the wind and sun 
in his back, that he may be neither hoard nor seen. Ho 
approaches it i-apidiy but silently till within four or six 
fathoms. He then takes bold of the oar in bis left band, 
and with, his right throws tlie harpoon. If it is fixed, the 
Greenlander throws the attached buoy overboard on the 
same sido that thu seal divos^ and he dives upon the instant. 
The struck victim often carries tire buoy under water, but, 
Wearied and wounded, it ignst at last come up to breothe. 
The Greenlander* who is on the watch, now attacks it with 
his long louca till the auimal is exhausted* when he releases 
it from its sufferings with his shprt lance; and then, blows 
it up like a bladder that it nthjksWim- the easier after his 
kajak, This is a service bf lathe seal-hunter. If 

the line should be entangled* or if it shomd catch hold of 
the kajak, an oar, the hunter’s hand, or his fieck, as it 
sometimes does when the wind is high, or if the seal shoiHd 
make a sudden turn to the other side of the light boat» the 
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kajak would l>c drawn under the T^avea. Then, unless the 
(Greenlander has presence of mind and dexterity to dis- 
entangle hiiusclf, he is lost. Nof is this all the danger, for 
the dying seal may attack him ; and if it be a female fol' 
lowed by young ones, she will not unfrequenlly turn on the 
pursuer, injure him, or bite a hole in his kajak and sink 
it. 



CalocephuluM GropnlandicuB (Male). 

Cahicephalus discolor^ Marbled Seal, 

Description. — lilackish-brown or deep grey marked with 
twistc<l and irregular lines of whitiah-grey. Und^r parts 
lighter and the greyish lines broader and yellower. Some- 
times the whitish-grey of tho belly is more extensive, 
ascendiu'j; to the sides. Size, similar to that of Calocepha- 
Ins vttulinu^, 

Lncnlity . — Coasts of France. 

This \v;is at first thought to bo a variety of Calocepfialus 
vihihuNS, or one of that species exhibiting a modification of 
colouring from age or sex. Baron Cuvier observes that it 
does not appear to be a variety of the last-named Species 
piocerding from age and sex only; but, he adds, that its 
cranium does not show a sensible variation from (hat of the 
common seal. Dr. Hamilton states that Professor Nilsson 
regards it as a distinct species, giving it tho name of AnneU 
lafa. 



CalocephaluB diacolor. 


M. F. Cuvier was for a long lime acquaiinted with the in 
dividual on which he founded this specie.s. It wks young, 
and its size appeared] to correspond with that of the common 
seal. It was captured on the coasts of France, and lived for 
several weeks in the Parts Managerie. M. F. Cuvier de- 
clares that he never knew any wild aniinal that was more 
easily tamed or attached itself mure strongly. When it 
first came to the Jardin d€9Plant99, it did its best tc escape, 
when M, F; Cuvier tried to touch it; but in a very few days 
its timidity vanished, and it ralhef courted bis caresses- than 
shunned them. In the same enclosuire' ^th it were two 
little dogs, and they amused themselves by' mouA ting on 
the seal’s back, barking, and even biting lit the seal how- 
ever took it ill good part, and seemed pleaded with them, 
though it would Homettmes give theik slight blows with its 

F laws, as if tmiro fo encotira^ their play than repress their 
iberties. When the liUle 4dof^ made their way out of the 
enclosure, the seal tried- toibllow them, not detent by the 
rough and stony ground. In cold weather they All three 
huddled kindly and warmly together. If the dogs snatched 
the fish from tne seal’s mouth when ho was feeding, he hore 
it patiently: but he exhibited very different conduct to 


another seal, who shared his mcs.s ; for they generally had a 
fight over their meal, the combat ending, as usual, in tho 
defeat of the weakest. 

StenorhyncYius. 

Generic. C%arar/<?r.— Muzzle prominent; teeth composed 
of a long, median, rounded, cylindrical tubercle, curved 
backwanls, and separated from two other tuben lcs which 
are rather smaller, one anterior and one posterior, by deep 
notches. Claws very small. 



RkiiU nf Sti'norhynMiits 1p]>toDyx. 


** I — I 5 — 5 

Dental formula: incisors, - ; canines -j — j- ; molars, — 

=.13 
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.<tannrhyni‘1in« leopard in ns. 
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nnmed speciea, which is a native of Ibc Falkland Islands and 
New Georgia, little or nothing seems to be known ; and the 
accounts of the latter, which we proceed to describe, are very 
meagre, though there is a very accurate description by Dr. 
Hamilton, in the ‘ Naturalist’s Library* {Mammalia^ vol. viii.). 
Professor Jamieson appears to have been the flrst who 
referred the species to F. Cuvier’s genus Stemrhynchus. 

Descriptioiu — Head small, no external ear. Hair soft, thin, 
and covering the whole of both extremities above and below. 
gre>ish abovo. yellowish below, the upper parts of the body 
spotted with whitish. Fore feet armed with sharp black 
claws, slightly curved and grooved, carinated beneath; no 
nails on, the hinder extremities. Total length U feet 10 
inches. 

Zoc«/i7y.— South Sliellaiids, in 60"* 37' S. lat. (Wed- 
deli.) 

This is the Phoca le^xpardina of Jamieson. 


Pelagius. (F. Cuv.) 

Generic Character . — Muzzle enlarged and elongated at 
its extremity ; chanfrein very much arched ; upper incisors 
notched transversely at their extremity ; lower ones simple ; 
molars thick and conical, having before and behind small 
rudimentary points only. 


Dental formula: incisors-; canines. 


1-1 

1 - 1 ’ 


molars, 


5-5 

5-5 


= 32. 


Example, Pelagius Mona^hus; Phoca Monachus^ Ilerm. ; 
Phoque d venire blanc of the French ; The Monk Seal. 

The skull of this species is given above, p. 158. 

Description . — Hair short, smooth, and shining; dark- 
brown, mixed with grey on the neck and head, above; while 
below. No external car. Whiskers smooth and strong. 
Length from 7 to 10 or 12 feet. 

Locality . — The Adriatic ; coasts of Sardinia. 

This appears to be the Phoca bicolor of Shaw, and Phoca 
lencogaster of P6ron. It is the species which atTorded 
Builbn and M. F. Cuvier their interesting descriptions, and 
is supposed to be that whose skin was always carried every- 
where (semper et ubique) by the emperor Augustus as a 
protection against lightning. (Suet., OcU 90.) The Ro- 
mans generally seem to have considered seal-skins in the 
same light. Pliny, in his chapter headed * Quas non feri- 
antur fulroine,’ says, ’ Ideo pavidi altiores specus tutissimos 
putant : aut tabcrnacula 5 pellibus belluarum, quas vitulos 
marinos appellant, quoniam hoc solum animal ex marinis 
non pcrcutiat.’ {}lisi. Nat., ii. 55.) 

Stemmatopus. (F, Cuv.) 

Generic Character . — Head surmounted by a peculiar or- 
gan (whence the name of the genus), the nature of which is 
not well known. Molars with simple roots, short and wide, 
and striated only on their crown ; muzzle narrow and ob- 
tuse 



Skull of Stommatopuf. 

Example, Stemmatopus crUtatus; Phoca cristata, Gmel. ; 
Phoca leonina, Fabr. 

Description . — About two inches from*tl>e extremity of 
the upper jaw, on the superior surface, a cartilaginous crest 
rises, increasing rapidly in height as it passes backwards,^ 
about seven inches high at its posterior or vertical edge, 
which is separated into two planes by an intervening depres- 
sion on inch deep. The superior edge is sligMly convex, 
and the whole structure is an elongation of the septum of 
the nose, the true nostrils opening on each side of it by an 
oblong figure* This crest runs into the hood or saedike 
appendage of the head. This hood is strongly muscular, 
with an aggregation of circular fibres round its external 
orifices, whicdi are two, situated at the lower anterior part of 
the bead. These probably served the purpose of sphincters, 
so as perfectly to close the saCi The length of the upper 
jaw beyond this crest is chiefty attributable to the inter- 
maxillary bones, which are long and broad. The eye is 
very peculiar, perfectly spherical, with the nerve entering 
directly in the axis of the ball. The sclerotic or external 


I covering is divided at its middle entirely round, its two 
I edges being connected by an elastic membrane thickly 
covered by muscles. The posterior half is subdivided into 
four longitudinal segments, extending from its edge to 
within a quarter of an inch of the entrance of the optic 
nerve. This structure, by elongating the axis of vision, 
may enable the animal more clearly to discern distant objects, 
and also, by the reverse, to draw the eye deep within the 
socket during repose, especially as there are no m^voahlo 
eyelids, hut only the membrana nictitans; the lens is splic- 
rical ; the iris is broad, and evidently muscular. (Ludlow 
and King, Dekay. Annals of New York Lyceum.) Fur soft 
and long, woolly beneath ; black in old individuals, silvered 
beneath; white. and grey in young specimens, spotted irre- 
tiularly with brown. The dilatable sac which crowns the 
head covered with short brown hair. Length seven to 
eight tcet. 

Dental formula incisors - ■ ; canines \ — \ ; molars ^ ~ * 
« 1 — l 5 — o 

= 30. 



Teeth of Stemmatopiie. 

Zoco/t/^.— The coast of Greenland, and of North Ame- 
rica down to the United Stales. 

Fabricius describes the crest to be a tuberculous body 
like an inflated bladder ; keel shaped in the middle, cover- 
ing the anterior part of the bead, and so protecting the 
forehead, and conflped to the males only ; the feinnlcs and 
young having it quite rudimentary, forming a slight pro- 
jection on the park In addition to the true nostrils, the 
male bad spurious tuberculous ones, sometimes single, some- 
times double, according to their age. The fishermen think 
that it is a reservoir for air when Uie animal is beneath the 
surface ; and it has been suggested that the connection of 
the nostrils witli this hood, its configuration, and internal 
structure, indicate its importance as ancillary to the sense 
of smelling ; but it is confined, in anything like develop- 
ment, to the male, and perhaps is a mere distinguishing 
ornament, like -the proboscis in the male elephant-seal. 

Habits, This species, which especially liaunts the 
open sea, is said to visit the land in April, May, and June, 
chiefly. They are found for the most part, on largo icc- 
Islands, where they sleep without precaution; and occur in 
great numbers in Davis’s Straits, where they are stated to 
mak^two voyages a year,' in September and March. They 
depart to bring forth their youiig, and return in June, very 
lean and exiiausted. In July they proceed again to the 
north, where they appear to procure plenty of food, fur J hey 
return in high condition in September. The erq^ted seal 
is said to be polygamous, and to have its young on the ice. 
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Its bito is formidable, and its voice is stated to resemble the 
biirk and whine of a dog. When surprised by the hunter, 
it weeps copiously. Among themselves they have flerce 
encounters, and indict deep' wounds in the conllicts with 
their claws and teeth. 

Uiilily to Man, — ^This is one of the species most generally 
ursued, and, together with the rough seal iC(Uocej)halus 
ispidus), furnishes the greatest mimber of skins brought 
to Great Britain. The natives clothe their women with 
the skins of the young, and cover their boats and houses 
with tho skins of tho old ones. They head their hunting- 
spears with the teeth, and blow up the stomachs into Hsliing- 
buoys 



Stenimiitoptw 


Maemrhinus. (F. Cuv.) 

Generic Diflering widely from that of the 

other seals. Incisor teeth curved like tho canines, but 
smaller ; canines strong and well developed : molars with 
simple roots, larger than the crowns, which last resemble 
a pedunculated mammilla. 



Skull of Macrortiinur 

Example, Macrorhtntis probnsetdevs. 

Description. — .l/n/c.— Nhsc prolonged into a kind of pro- 
boscis, which respires violently when the animal is excited, 
or is elongated in tho form of a tube about a footlong, when 
it. is preparing for attack and defence. When the' animal 
is in a state of repose, tho nostrils are shrunk, and the pro- 
boscis flaccid, giving ilie face a larger appearance. No exter- 
nal ears. Whiskers strong, coarse, long, end screw-twisted. 
Eyes very large and prominent. Swimming-paws very well 
developed, the nails very small. Hair short and close. 
Colour greyish or bluish-grey; rarely blackish-i^own. 
Length from 2d to 30 feet. Girth from 15 to 18 feet. 

Female . — No proboscis. Dork ol ive-brown above, shading 
away to a yellowish-bay upon the belly. Under part of the 
checks and chin approaching a full dark brown, and rather 
longer there than elsewhere. Hair lying in patches in all 
directions, giving a spotted appearance^ to the body, some- 
what like watered silk. No nails on the hind toes. (Li- 
zars.) 

Geographical Southern hemisphere, both 

in the Atlantic and Sauthern Oceans, between 35* and 65® 
»S. lilt. Kei'guelen’s Land, South Georgia, Juan Fernandes, 
South Shetland, and tho Falkknd.'^. 

This is tho Phoque d trompe of F6ron ; P/iocaprobosddeat 
T>csni. ; JSlephani Marin of the French; Sea- Elephfsnt ixnA 


IClep/umt-Sfal of the English; BnUle-Xo^e of Pennant; 
Miouroimg of the Anslrulian-i. 

Dental formula;— incisors “7; caniiu's— molars'^''^ 
■-6 1 1 j - 5 

= 30. 



Terlti of M.xnortilntis. 

ffalnts, Food, ijr.— This enormous animal, which, to r-e 
the expression of Mr. Ltzars, ‘compared with any ordiiiary 
seal threo or four feel long, appears like an elephant uhen 
compared to a sheep,’ owes its name to its size and bulk, 
most probably, quite as much as to the proboscis with winch 
the male is furnished, seals ore fond of a allowing 

in fresh-water swamps, and resort to lakes and ri^crs, whose 
waters they drink with apparent pleasure. They sleep both 
atioat and on the sands of the shore; when a Hock reposes 
in the latter situation, sonic of them keep watch, atnl, if 
alarmed, down they go to tho sea. Those who have seen 
them in progress describe their gait as very singular, their 
motion being a kind of crawling, during which their body 
trembles like a great bag. of jelly. At every l.j or 20 
paces they halt, as if from fatigue. If any ore gets be- 
fore them, they stop, and if urged to motion by repeated 
blows, appear to suffer much, and the pupil of the eye, which 
is ordinarily bluish-green, becomes blood-red. Notwith- 
standing their iinwieldincss however, they have been known 
to ascend low downs of 15 or 20 feet elevation, in order to 
reach small ponds of water. The cry of the female and ihe 
young is .said to resemble the lowing of an ox, but the hoarse 
gurgling singular voice of tho mule, streuglliened by tho 
proboscis, is described os being audible to a great distanci*, 
and as wild and A’ightful. To obtain shelter from the heat 
of the sun, when lying on the shore by day, they coier 
themselves, by the aid cf their paws, with the inois\ sand. 
They perform a sort of migration in order to avoid the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, leaving tho south in the beginning 
of winter for more temperate climes, and retiring southward 
again in summer. About a month aftenvards, the fcmalch 
bring forth one, very rarely two, ercovding to Pfiion ; gene- 
rally two, acpordmg to Anson. The young weigh about 
70lb8f, and aro between four and five feet long at their hirih, 
Ihe male, even at tliat early period, being larger than the 
female. At this time it is stated that the mothers are all 
collected near the shore, surrounded by the males, who 
prevent them from returning to sea till the period of suck- 
ling is past, during which operation the female lies on her 
side. The young grow so rapidly that they are said to 
double their original dimensions in eight days, and at tho 
end of the third year they have attained a length cf fiom 
18 to 25 feet and upw'ards, when they increase principally in 
fatness. At this period tho proboscis ap])cars in the male. 
Six or seven weeks elapse before the young nro conducted 
to sea. to familiariso them with which tho whole troop 
abandon the shore, swimming about lor throe weeks or more. 
wh*« they vetu.'n to ibe coa.sis fur the pui pose of breeding* 
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The youny^ males stay with Ihc females till their proboscis 
is developed, announcing ihalthoy have arrived at matnnly. 
During the breeding season, bloody battles take place among 
the males, in which they arc often severely \voun<lcd, but 
nviciy killed, while ll »3 females calmly wait the issue, and 
receive the coiKjucror. The period of gestation is said to be 
nine or ten months. 

They arc a harmless race, never attacking man unless in 
defence of themselves and their young. One of Anson’s 
sailors lost his life by exasperating a mother in whose pio- 
jrcnce he skinned her young one. Tiieir disposition is how- 
ever gentle and affectioiiate ; and a young one, petted by an 
English scainaii, became so attnehed to his master from kind 
licalment for a few months, that it would come to his call, 
allow him to mount upon its hack, and pul his hands into 
its mouth. Their length of life is estimated at 25 or 30 
\ears. 

Utility to Mivi. — The tongues of Sea-Elephants, when 
salted, are consideied savoury and wholeswne, but the llesh 
is black, oily, and ludigeslilde. The heart, though tough 
and hard, is sometimes eaten, but the liver appears to be 
unwholesome. The skin, though not valued for its fur, is 
extensively used for carriage and horse harness, on account 
of its thickness and strength. But the oil is the great ob- 
ject for which the animal is hunted. It is clear, inodorous, 
and is said never to become rancid, nor to gi\cout any 
disagreeable savour in cooking. It burns slowly, but, ac- 
cording to general report, produces neither smoko nor smell. 
The quantity atForded by a large individual amounts to 
1400 or I duo ibs., for the blubber is as thick ns it is in 
many of tlie whales, often more than a foot. The blubber 
s prepared like that of whales, excepting that in the case 
of the seals tlie operation is performed on shore. It is em- 
ployed in England chiefly in the manufacture of cloth ; and 
IS also used to a considerable extent in China. 



r.IopM uit Se.'it. 



K Hml. Ft* male. 

Arctocepnluf*. (F. Cuv.) 

U^neric. Character^-- llehA with a narrow retracted 
mu/2le.. The four intermediate incisors of the upper jaw 
separated in their middle by a deep notch; the lower in- 
cisors notched from before backwards. Molars with a single 
ri»et, less thick than the crown, which consists of a tubercle. 


furnished at its base before and beliiiid with a smallof 
tubercle. External cars. 




Trclh of ^rctocepliAtiiv. 

Example, Arctocephalus ursimts. 

Descriptif)n,-~B\iM of a large bear; girth at the shoulder 
five feet, near the tail 20 inch^. Fur brown, acquiring a 
greyish tint at tlio point of the hairs in olil age. External 
cars 1 inch B lines long, conical, ereot, covered with Mhort 
hair,|An(t opening by' an oblong slit, which is shut m 
the ^ter^ Nails very slende^. and minute. Length 7} 
feet , 

QeagTVphienl ^Islands on the north-west 

point of America. Kamlchaiha... The Kurile tshmds. 

This U the O^arta of .l^&marest ; Pltoca ftrsinn 

of LinhiBUs; matinusi Pen Bear, of Stellar; UOurs 

Marin of BufTon ; the Ursine Beat of some authors. 

Habits, — When these migratory seals appear off 
Kamtcbatka and the Kuriles early , in . the spring, iliey are 
in high condition, and the females are pregnant. They re- 
main on or about the shore for two itiuntlis, during which 
I he females bring forth. They are polygamous, and live in 
families, every mule being surrounded Iw a crowd of females 
(from 50 to 80), whom ho guards with the greatest jealousy. 
'J*liese families, eiseh, including the young, amount ing to 
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100 or 120, live separate, ihough tliuy crowd ihe shore, and 
that to sur.h an extent on the i^ldnds off the north-west 
point of Ainerii a, that it is said they oblige the traveller to 
c|uit it and scale tlie neighbouring rocks. Both male and 
temalo are very affectionate to tlieir young, and fierce in 
their defence; but the males are often tyranically cruel to 
the females, which are very submissive. If one family en- 
croaches on the station of another, a general fight is the eon- 
sequtmee. They will not, in fact they dare not, leave their 
staiiouK, for if they did they must encroach on that of some 
other family. Stellor relates that he had been beset by these 
seals for six hfurs together, and was at last obliged to climb 
a precipice to get rid of the infuriated animals, at the immi- 
iieiit peril of his life. They have their war-notes and .several 
other intonations. When amusing ihemlielves on the shore, 
they low like a cow, chirp like a cricket after a victory, and, 
when they are wounded, cry like a whelp. They swim very 
swiftly, and are as great a terror to other seals as the Sea- 
Lion is to them. 

Utility to Man. — ^Tho skin, which is very thick, is covered 
with hair, like that of the common seal, but a great deal 
longer, standing erect, and very thick. There is a very 
soft brownish-red wool close to the skin. In the old males 
theic is hair two inches lung round the neck, erect and 
stiff, so that when the animal is dry, it looks larger than 
when it is in the water. The hlacki>hairs are tipped with 
white in the aged. The females are some ash-coloured, some 
partly ash-coloured and jiartly brown. The skins of the 
>ouug are highly prized for clothing; and Steller speaks of 
a garment which he hud made for himself from one, when 
he was in Behring's Island, with gratefut rerDembraiice. 



Aictuctfphalud ur«ututi. 


Platyrhynchus. (F. Cuv.) 

Goneric Character. — Incisois pointed; molars with no 
secondary point, except ai their anterior part. Cerebral 
region very luucli elc\ated, and tlie muzzle much more en- 
larged than ill Arrtnrcphalut. The complete number of 
teeth the siiiiie us in that genus. External ears. 



akutl of Platyrhynuliua. 


. If a number of species have been confounded under the 
name of 8ea Bear, thoio have been several honoured with 
the name of Sea Lions, and) among tbem, the Elephant 


Seal above noticed. M. l.A:sson cnuuieralc'^ three species of 
Platyrhynchus : Platyrhynchus Iconinus iOlaria jti- 
baia, Desiii., ihe Sea Lion of Sirllur aiid Perndly); ‘2, 
Platyrhynchus molossinus. Less. {Oturia mulasbina of the 
zoology of La Coquille. Les.s., and Oiirnol) : and :i, Pla 
tyrhynchus Uranice {Otarie Guerin of Quoy and Gaiinaid) 
To the first of these ho assigns the antarctic isluuds, such 
as the Fulklands andTierra del Fuego, adding that Sieller 
found it in the northern liemisplieie at the Kuriles; for the 
second and third the Falklands are the only locality given 
{Manuel.) 

Dr. Hamilton also records three species; — I, The Sea 
Lion of Steller {Phoca jubata, Gmcl.) ; 2, the Sea Lion 
of Forster' ( l.eo marinuSt Buff.) ; and 3, the Sea Lion oj 
Pernelty {Platyrhynchus leoninus of F. Cuvier). To the 
first of these he assigns the ca.storQ shores of Kamtchatka 
and the Kurile Islands and as far as Matsmai, adding that 
they abound in Behring's Island, and that Steller also saw 
them in abundance on the coasts of America in July; he 
assigns the southern hemisphere to the second, and tlie 
Falkland Islands to the third. We select us our exam pie 
the Sea Lion qf Forster. 

Description. — Skin thick. Hair reddish, yellowish, or 
dark brown ;»no jur or short woolly hair under the long 
hair. A mane on the neck of the male reaching to the 
shoulders. Head small in proportion to the body, which is 
everywhere equally thick-looking, as Buffon describes it, 
like a great cylinder, more suitea for rolling than walking. 
Ears conical, abuut G or 7 lines long, cartilage firm and stiff, 
but yet rather curled at the margin. Upper lip overhanging 
the lower, both fiirjiished with long, coarse, black whiskers., 
which become white with age. Limgth from 10 to 14 feel; 
the females shorter and more slender. 

Habits, tfc.— Captain Cook stales that it is not at all 
perilous to go among iIicac animals, for they cither lied or 
stood still. The only danger was in going between tlieiii 
and the sea; for if they took fright at anything, they would 
comedown in such nuiubers, that the person in the way 
would lie run over. When he and Jits party came suddenly 
upon them, or waked them out of their .sleep, they would 
raise up their heads, snort and snarl, and look fierce, as if 
they meant to devour the intruder; but when the men ad- 
vanced, the sea lions always ran away. He slates that tin* 
male is surrounded by from twenty to ibirly females, and 
that ho is very attentive to keep them all to himself, beuiing 
otV every male that attempts to come to his iluck. Others, 
again, hud a less number, some no more than one or two; 
and here and there was seen one lying giowling in a retired 
place, suffering neither males nor females to come near him. 
These he judged to be old and superannuated. 

FoKster relates tliat the rocks along the shore in New 
Year’s Harbour were covered with multitudes of these Sea 
Lions. * We put into a little cove under the shelter of some 
rocks,’ says he, *atid fired at home of these Derce animals, 
most of which immudiately threw themselves into the sea. 
Some of the most unwieldy however kept their ground, and 
were killed by our bullets. The noise which all the animals 
of this kind made was various, and sometimes stunned our 
ears. The old males snort and roar like mad hulls or lions, 
the females bleat exactly like calves, and the young cubs 
like lambs. They live together in numerous herds. The 
oldest and fattest males lie apart, each having chosen a large 
rock to which none of the rest dare approach without en- 
gaging in furious combat.’ Forster goes on to relate that 
they were often seen to seize each other with an indescribable 
degree of rage, and that inuiiy of tbem had deep gashes on 
their backs, whioh they had received in the w'ars. Tlie 
younger active Sea Lions, with all the fe^nalcs and the cubs, 
lay together. They commonly waited the approach of the 
people ; but as soon as some of the herd were killed, the rest 
precipitately tied, some females carrying off a cub m their 
mouths, while many were so terrified ihat they left the young 
beliind. When undisturbed, they were often observed ca- 
ressing each other in (lie most tender inaniier, and their 
snouts often met together as if they were kissing. The same 
author slates that they come on shore on those uninhabited 
spots to bleed, and that they do not feed during their stay 
on land, which sometimes lasts for several weeks ; they then 
grow lean, and swallow a considerable quantity of stones 
^o distend the stomach. He adds that the stomachs of 
many of them were found entirely empty, and those of others 
were filled with ten or twelve round heavy stones^ each of 
the site of two fists. 
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Sea Liuu of Forster. 

Ilalichojius. (Nilsson).- ♦ 

Generic Character. — Head very flat; muzzle very deep. 
Molar teeth of the upper jaw consisting of a simple point 
without tubercles: those of the lower jaw with a rudimen- 
tary tubercle before and behind the principal point. The 
number of incisors given in Mr. Bell's vignetto {Brtfhh 
Quadrupeds) is six in the upper jaw, and tlTe same number 

1-1 5-6 

apparently belong (o the lower: canines • — r ; molars r — ; 

1—1 0—0 

= .36. No external ear."^ 

K x a I n pi c, Halich tprus griseus. 

Descripiion.’^-Coiit white and silky, the hair two inches 
lotig, passing into a greyish lead-colour on the back. Wool 
under the hair short and white. Mr. Ball states that the 
^ery young females seem to be generally of a dull yellowish 
while, with rather long hair, which falls otf in about a month 
or SIX weeks, and gives pla<;e to a shorter and more shining 
c'jai, variously blotched with blackish grey : this, he adds, 
is brighter at first, and gradually grows more dull, and the 
blotching more indistinct on the upper parts, as the animal 
advances in age; whilst on the breast and lower parts the 
blotches in some specimens show almost as distinctly as the 
spots on a leopard. From u peculiarity in the hair of the 
adult, which, Mr. Ball icmarks, is considerably recurved, 
and as if its upper surface had been scraped with a sharp 
knife, this seal, when dry, and with its head turned towards 
the spectator, appears tube of a unifoim silvery grey, whilst, 
viewed in the opposite direction, it appears altogether of a 
sooty brown colour; the spots or blotches being only visible 
on a side view. The only male specimen possossetl by Mr. 
Ball died young* it bad long }ellowish hair, slightly tinged 
w ith brownibb black on tliu back, and was black on the 
muzzle, chin, and checks, extending round the eyes, but not 
to the upper part of the nose; the palms of tlje fore paws 
were black. Length from 7 to 8 feet. 

Geographical Distribution. — Seas of the North of Europe, 
Baltic, coasts of Pomeiania, south coast of Irelaud. 

This is the Phoca Gryphus of Fabricius; Phnea harbata 
of Fleming; and Long bodied Seal of Parsons. 

Habits^ Profe&sor Nilsson stales that in the Baltic 
it is solitary ; but Mr. Ball says that on the south coast of 
Ireland (Cork and Watei ford) he has often seen this seal in 
small parties, and he learned from the fishermen that they 
had noticed as many as thirteen congregated on a rock. 
Tho same author has hoard them in a cave ba> ing like large 
dog.^. 

The comparatively braall cerebral development and great 
expanse of the bones of the face, compared witli that of the 
cranium, indicate a form inclining from the true Seals to the 
Walrus. All that is known of the habits of the Grey Seal 
lends to the conclusion that it is less susoepiible of domesti- 
cation and less intelligent than the other Seals. 

Fossil Seals. 

Cuvier, after adverting to the notices of so-called fossil 
bones of Seals from the caves of Franconia, Gailenreuth, 
&c., and the figures of the supposed remains of Sea Bears 

* N.n. Wlicn It Is stttU'd in thl'4 nrliclc* that any of tlio PhofMtv have no ex* 
.fiual ear, lliesenso iutoudeil to bo vouM-yi-d is that they have a inoni uudi- 
U ry aperture. 


and Sea Lions publUhcd by Buflbn. tru.y states that nothing 
is more rare than the fossil bones of Seals and Lament ins. 
No fossil remains of tlieAValrus, be observes, bad ever been 
found when be wrote, and he had only been able to obtain 
well authenticated remains of Seals from the environs of 
Angers. These remains consisted of the upper part of a 
hiimeius and the lower purl of a similar bone, but smaller. 
The first of these, in his opinion, belonged to a Seal once 
and a half larger than Phoca vitulina, and the other to a 
Seal rather smaller than that species. 

Dr. Buckland, in his inslruclivc plate U {Bridgru’ater 
Treaiii>e). figures a Seal (Phoca) and a Walrus, inciicatiiig 
that their remains have been found in tho tertiary straia 
(PliiMcne period of Lyell). In the Filzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge is a portion of the jaw and tw'o or three molar 
teeth of a large extinct species of Seal from the tertiary of 
Malta. This was Woodward's fossil, and was figured many 
years ago by Scillu.’" In the tertiary of Suffolk, in which 
the remains of the monkey and the bat have also been dii>- 
covered, the distal extremity of the femur of a Seal lias been 
found. 

Walri:.s. 

Organization. 

Skeleton. — ^I'hough tbo general structure of the skeleton 
in the Walrus re.-^epbles that of the Seals, tlitnc is a 
striking difference in the cranium and tho teeth. In tho 
adult lower jaw there arc neither incisors nor canines, and 
tho lower jaw itself is compi'essed anteriorly so as to fit 
between the two enormous tusks (canines) of the upper jaw, 
which are sometimes two feet long and pruportionably 
thick, and directed downwards. The great alveoli, or sockets 
for containing these formidable teeth, produce the ch-aiar- 
tcristic form of the skull of the Walrus, and make the 
anterior part of the upper jaw present an immense convex 
muzzle, the nostrils having an upward direction, and not 



terminating at the snout. All tho molars are cylindrical, 
short, and truncated obliquely. BetW'een tho two canines 
are two incisors similar to the molars, but Cuvier observes 
that the greater number of authors have not considered 
them as ineisors, although they ore implanted in tho inler- 
inaxillary bone; and between them, besides, in young 
individuals, are two small and pointed teeth. 

The stomach and the intestines are nearly the same as 
those of the Seals. {Rigne Animal.) 

Mr. MacGillivray found in the cranium of a young 
Walrus, in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Edinburgh, three incisors on each side of the upper jaw ; 
tho first or iiinei'very sjtnall, the second a little larger, and 
the third or outer both disproportionately large, being equal 
to tho lar^^cst molars. There wore two very small incisors 
on each side in the lower jaw. The incisors are obliterated 
in adults. 

There is a bone in the introraittent organ, and Nos. 12C4 

• * Do CurpiiribiiB Mitiinis LnpUlcirentibus qniA ile bsioa roporliintur,* &e. ; 
4'o , UoinH 1747 . 1>1. xil , ltg< 1. 
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and I ‘205, Mus(, Coll. Chii\y exhibit the kidneys of a total 
Walrus, and the left kidney of a young Walrus injected, 
and the capsule removed to show its component renulea 
(upwards of 400 in number). Their complete separation 
from each other is shown by the circumstance that where 
tho artery in any of them has been obstructed, they remain 
un injected, in consequence of the absence of auostomoscs 
between their vessels and those of contiguous renulea. 
{Cata!o"Uf!t vol. ii.) 

There is a general |resemblance between the organiza- 
tion of tho walrus and that of the seal; but the develop- 
ment of the brain is not so great in the former as it is in 
the latter, and the Walrus appears not to be gifted with 
so iiigh a degree of intelligence as the Seal, though it is far 
from stupid. 

Sir Everard Home {Phil. Tram., 1824) pointed out some 
* curious facts’ in the anatomy of the Walrus and Seal, de- 
rived from the examination of specimens brought to this 
country by the Aretio expeditions then lately terminated. 
The results of his examination were: 1, That the hinder 
flipper or foot of the Walrus possesses a structure perfectly 
analogous to, or rather identical with, that of tho appara- 
tus by means of which the Fly supports itself in a perpen- 
dicular or dependent position. 2, That the duodenum of 
the Walrus does not receive tho bile through a common 
duct formed by the union of those of the liver and gall- 
bladder ; but that this latter organ, which lies behind the 
duodonum in the form of a large cylindrical hard body, 
receives the bile laterally by a single duct from the liver, 
and pours it immediately into tho intestine by means of an 
opening projecting in tho manner of (ho os tincm. This 
siruclure d lifers from any that has hitherto been observed : 
the food with which tho stomach was found filled consisted 
holly of the Fucus di*(italns.* 

With regard to the first of these alleged facts, which has 
been repeated by good authorities and widely disseminated, 
it becomes necessary to state (hat, upon a careful examina- 
tion of tho (lippeis, no such structure appears to exist. 
Those who li,\d the best opportunities of observing the 
animal alive and when recently killed, never detected it ; 
and a letter from the late lamented Captain Lyon, R N., is 
now bol'oio us, with drawings explanatory of the real slate of 
the Walrus's liiiid llipper when closed, and of tho specimen 
uliose accidental distortion, by being pickled in a small cask, 
led Sir Everard astray. 

(jjeneric Character. — Head well prcqiortioncd, round, 
obtuse, eyes small and brilliant, upper lip remarkably thick, 
(covered with pellucid whii^kors or bristles as large as a 
siiiiw. Two very large canines (in tho upper jaw only) 
directed downwards. Nostrils large, rounded, placed on 
the upper part of the snout. No external ears. 

in adults, according to Mr. MacGillivruy, from whom the 
formula is taken, the incisors are obliterated, except the 
lateral pair of the upper jaw; the fifth grinder also disap- 
pears, and sometimes the fourth. 

Exam|)le, Trichechus Rosmarue. • 

Description. — Neck short, body very bulky, broadest 
round the chest, and diminishing towards the very short 
Jlail. Hair close; colour, according to Fabricius, varying 
with age, the young being black, then becoming brown, 
and gradually paler and paler, till the animal in old age be- 
comes white. Limbs very short. Inside of the flippers 
defended by a horny kind of coat, or callous, produced, in 
all probability, by climbing over ice and rocks. l.A!ngth 
from 1 0 to 1 0L or even 20 feet in tho case of the largest bulls. 
Girth S or 10 feet, and upwards. Length of the tusks when 
cut out of the skull generally from 1;3 to 20 inches, somo- 
times 30, and their weight from •'> to 10 lbs. 

Geographical Distribution.~^T\\e Icy Sea and Northern 
Ocean, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Hudson’s Bay, Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, &c. Rare on tho north coasts of Britain. 

This is tho IValrus, Sea-Hotee^ Morse, and Bea-Cow of 
the British; morse, Vache Marine, Cheval Marin, rfnd 
Rcte d la grande deni of the French. It is the Horse- 
Whale or Whale-Horse {Hval-ros) of Octher the Norwe- 
gian, who, about tho year 890, made his report of it to 
Alfred, as having in its teeth bones of great price and ejt- 
cellency, some of which he brought to the king on his 
return from his voyage beyond Norway; also /jo«mar of 
the Norwegians ; Morse or Morsh of the Russians ; and 
of the Laplanders. 

• Sec post, 1*. 170. 

P. C, No. 1310. 


Dental formula : — incisors canines molars 7—* 

a l — l 

= 34. 



Molari and Tu^k of Walrus. (F. Cuv.) 


Food, Habits, ^c. — ^We liave above seen that the contents 
of the stomach of a Walrus noticed by Sir E. Hume con- 
sisted entirely of the Fucus digitatus, and Schreber attirms 
that it is not at nil carnivorous. Fabricius and Crantz are 
of opinion that Walruses feed on shell- fish and marine 
vegetables which adhere to the bottom of tho sea, and that 
one of the uses of their tusks is to root up their food from 
the spot to which it is fixed. Bufibn states that they live 
on fish, like tho seals, especially on herrings and the 
smaller fishes. Mr. Scoresby found in their stomachs 
shrimps, a kind of crawfish, and the remains of young seals. 
Upon the whole of this evidence, the conclusion would be 
that, tho Walrus is omnivorous. The molar teeth certainly 
appear to be mure adapted for bruising the 'lung branches 
of sea-wceds, Fucus digitatus,' which Mr. Fisher informed 
Sir Everard filled the stomach of the animal that he 
examined, than for dividing fish or flesh ; and the proba- 
bility is, that tlvough the Walrus does not abstain entirely 
from carnivorous habits, marine plants form the hulk of its 
food. The tusks must be a great help as ice-hooks or grap- 
plings in assisting the animal to climb upon tho ice from 
the sea. Though they swim so rapidly, that, according to 
soin^ authorities, it is as difiicult to follow them with boats 
in rowing, as the whale itself, their progress on land is awk- 
ward and tedious. Martens compares their gait to a kind 
of jerking, probably like that of the seals, but he says they 
can make considerable springs, and can advance pretty ra- 
pidly with the help of iheir (eelli. 

They appear to be monogamous, and consequently are 
exempt fVom the terrible combats which are the result of 
tho jealousies of the polygamous seals. The female is said 
to bring forth her young, one only at a birth, either on 
shore or on the ice. When born the young is about the 
size ofa year-old pig. Till taught by fatal experience the 
Walrus seems to be a fearless animal, and to be undisturbed 
by the face of man; but he soon learns his lesson of dis- 
trust. Still the animal is not incautious, for Captain Cook 
never found the whole herd asleep, some being always on 
the watch. These on the approach of the boat would rouse 
those next to them, and the alarm being thus gradually 
communicated, tho whole herd would prcsentlv awake. In 

Vol. XXL- Z 
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(ho North Paciflo Ocean he got entangled with the edge of 
the ice, on which lay innumerable sea-horses. They were 
lying in herds of hundreds, huddling one over the other like 
swine, and were roaring and bra>ing very loud; and in- 
deed in the night or in foggy weather they gave the voy- 
agers notice of the vicinity of the ice before it could be seen. 
They were seldom in a hurry to get away till aftdr they had 
been once fired at, when they would tumble over each other 
into the sea in the utmost confusion. Vast numbers of them 
would fallow the boats and come close up to Ihem, but the 
Hash in the pan of a musket sent them down instantly. 
Before they were put upon their guard by persecution, us 
many as 3(10 or 400 were killed at a time. That they are 
not without courage or sympathy for their wounded com- 
panions there is ample testimony. When Martens wounded 
one, others speedily surrounded the boat, and whilst some 
endeavoured to pierce it with their tusks, others raised 
themselves out of the water and endeavoured to board her. 
Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, relates that 
when near a low Hat island opposite VVaygat’s Straits, in 
1773, two of the officers went in a boat in pursuit of Sea- 
horses, They fired at one and wounded it. The animal was 
alone when it was wounded, but diving into llie sea it 
brought hack a number of others. They made a united 
attack upon tho boat, wrested an oar from one of the men, 
and were with difficulty prevented from iiitaving or over- 
setting her; but a boat from the Carcass joining that from 
the Racehorse, they dispersed. Captain Phipps adds that 
one of that ship's boats had before been attacked in the 
same manner off Molfcn Island. Sir Edward Parry eii- 
countered about 200 in F'ox’s Channel, lying piled as UMial 
over each other on the loose drift- ice. A boat’s crew from 
both the Fury and Hecla went to attack them, but they 
made a desperate resistance, some with their cubs mounted 
on their backs, and one of them tore the ))lanks of a boat in 
two or thi*ee places. Their parental affection is great. The 
boats from the Resolution and Discovery were hoisted out 
to attack soa-hoi-ses in Behring’s Straits. Captain Cook 
states that on the approach of the boats to tho ice all tho 
Walruses took their cubs under their fins, and endeavoured 
to escape with them into tho sea. Several whose young 
were killed and wounded, and were left floating on the sur- 
face, rose again and carried them down, sometimes just as 
the people were going to take them into the boat ; and they 
might be traced bearing them to a great distance through 
the water, which was coloured with their blood. They were 
afterwards observed bringing them up at times above the 
surface, as if for air, and. again diving under it with a 
dreadful bellowing. The female in particular whose young 
had been destroyed and taken into the boat, became so en- 
raged that she attacked the cutter and struck her tusks 
through the bottom of it. 

That the Walrus is capable of a degree of domestication, 
in youth at least, appears from tho testimony published by 
John de l^aet,* who gives no bad wood-cut of - a full-grown 
animal and a young one, and relates that * iSlius Ever- 
hardus Voi*stius, M.D. et Pfo(t‘SSciri’'«arwjja{Culi ten weeks 
old, according to those had brought it from Nova 
Zembla, about the sizh' of a mastiff (can is Britan nici ma- 
joris), which followed its master (mogno nisu et grunnitii) 
for its food, consisting of a mash of or mfilet (pul- 

raentarium ex avena miliovel, which it ate slowly, et suctu 
inagis quam degluliendo. The tusks had not yet projected 
from the mouth, but tubercles were perceived in the upper 
]ip. Hiefe were two heads of adults, and those who showed 
tliem said that with the- tusks they ascended rocks and sus- 
pended themselves from them, und that their food consisted 
of the long and groat leaves of some plant, growing from 
the bottom of the sea. * Vidi ibidem,' add^( Vorstius, *penem 
ejusdem animahV eseeum^'rouiAdam, cubitum et amplius 
longum, crassum, ponderosum, ac %olidum. in fine prope 
glandem longe erdssiotem ao rotundiorem. Hujus pulvere 
ad caieulum pellendum Musoovitm utunlur.* 

Utility tb ilfan.-^The flesh is highly valued by the iritia- 
bitants of the Arctic regions, nor does if seem to have come 
amiss to our northern voyagers. Cook, after stating that he 
procured some, being in want of provision, observes 
that till then they had thought them Sea-cows (Manatus 
probably), so that they were not a little disappointed, espe- 
cially some of the seamen, who, from the rarity of the thing, 
had been feasting their eyes for some days. Nor would 

• * Novua Orbis/ 163S, lib. li. 


they, continues Cook, have been disappointed now, nor 
known the difierence, if tiioy had not had some on board 
who had been in Greenland, and declared what animals 
these were, and that no one ale them. Noiwithstandiiig 
this however, Cook and his crew lived upon them as long ns 
they lasted, and there were few on board who did not prefer 
thorn to sail meat. Sir Edward Parry remarks that ilie 
fiosh was found tolerably good, affording a variety amid the 
ordinary sea-fare. But tho tusks, the skin, and the oil arc 
the parts and products for which th#\Valrus is iiioio i>ar- 
ticularly hunted. The ivory of the first is liighly esteemed, 
and IS used in Europe for artificial teeth. The skins make 
excellent carriage- braces, and are very useful about shipping, 
making very good wheel-ropes, &c. *The oil is more valued 
than that of the whale, ihougli not more than tweniy or 
thirty gallons are afforded by one animal. 



Waliutf. (Pel!) 

Fossil Walrus. 

See above, p. If»8. 

We here conclude this sketch of the P/mridrp, a family 
still requiring ranch elucidation, ft is not at all improba- 
ble that some of the stories of Mermoii and Mermaids have 
taken their origin from those who have seen Seals and 
Walruse.s with their heads lifted out of the water. The 
latter especially, in such a silnation, bear a strong resum- 
bhmee to the human head before their tusks haAc grown, 
and when seen at some distance. Mr. Scoresby notice-, ii 
remarkable instance of this : thy surgeon of the ship having 
actually taken one of them for a man, and having so report oil 
it to his captain. 

SEAS, PHYSICAL CHANGES OF. Tho rclalumsof 
sea and land in re.spec.t of area, height and depth, inier- 
change of moisture, aerial currents, and inanv other cir- 
cumstances which influence mechanical, chemical, and 
vital phenomena on our globe, are so important, and, within 
thecovnpassof the few hundreds or thousands of years which 
belong to history or tradition, appear to have suffered so 
little change, that nothing short of the complete proof fur- 
nished by geology ought to satisfy our minds that eVery on^ 
of the conditions which mako up the now harmonious mu- 
tual dependence of land and sea is variable, that the pre- 
sent aspect of the globe is but one term of a long series of 
successive transformations, the law of which — the great 
problem of geology— is perhaps not beyond the reach of 
observation and induction. 

Are the relative areas of sea and land constant? To this 
geology replies, that what is now land was formerly the sea ; 
that in some of the parts which are now covered by water 
land antiently existed, so as to pour down rivers, conve} ing 
sediments of different sorts through valleys and plains 
clothed with various vegetation. The land which we be- 
hold kt the* bed of the antient sea; or, to ^eak more pre- 
elshly^ it is composed of the dried induratea sediments and 
the cooled volcanic products which, during long intervals of 
time, were accumulated beneath jthe ocean. . Whether, 
during the process by which the antient sea-bed wus raised 

constitute pur now dry land, a proportionate area of what 
was formerly land was ^pressed to constitute the modern 
sea^bed, is an unsettled question; but it is clearly proved 
that if any proportion of areas between sea and laud is a 
necessary condition of our globe, all the parts of these areas 
are displaceable and have boon displaced. 
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Is tliu relative level of tlio land and seu wonstunl ? We 
cannot allirin it. We cannot deny the existence of causes 
which may change gonerally and continually this relation, 
any inoie than the operation of agencies u'hich locally and 
at intervals are known to derange it. If there bo a general 
change of temporaturo in the earth itself, .or coinmiuiicaled 
from the planetary spaces around it, or occasioned by any con- 
dition affecting the radiation of heat in the atmosphere above 
it ; the unequal influence of this change on'the unequally ex- 
panding and contracting liquid and solid masses will neces- 
sarily o<‘casion variations in the relative level of sea and 
laud. Now geology appears to have established many facts 
regarding the fossil organic remains of plants and animals, 
winch admit of no clear general explanation except by sup- 
posing exionsive, perhaps general changes of climate. There 
IS noihing positively known which forbids tho belief that 
such changes may be still really, however . slowly, in pro- 
gress ; there is abundant proof of innumerable local de- 
ruiigoments of the level of land and sea in comparatively 
modern geological, historical, and even very roccnl periods, 
and it is perhaps generally allowed that a slow upward 
movement of land is actually traceable and measurable on 
tlie coast of Sweden and Norway. 

A change of a few degrees of temperature, a ohange of 
the relative height of tho land, a change even in the polar 
(list.'inco of the masses of land, would mateiially affect many 
secondary plionomena. The atmosphere would be affected 
in regard to its moisture, tranalucency, rate of diminishing 
tciiiperaturo, prevalent winds, an! quantity of rain. Its 
power of sustaining particular urgauic structures both on 
the land and in the sea would be altered; and thus we see 
III tho variable nature of the relations which unite the land 
ami the sea, elements of continual change m the mecha- 
nical, chemical, and vital phenomena of the globe. 

Wliai IS the actual mean level of tho sea? By the re- 
s(‘a relies of Captain Denham at Liverpool, by the careful 
nicasni'oments taken by Mr. Bunt in the Bristol Channel, 
under the direction of Professor Whewell, and by some un- 
pnhli'^iied experinient') of iMr. De la Bcehe on the coasts of 
P. iiihrokt shiie, it appears that the mean of high and low 
vv.itor IS nearly at tliu hunie point, whether spiing or neap 
tides bo nuM.sured. Thus mean or half-tide level, which is 
ofion lUMi ly coincident with the middle point of time be- 
tween high and low wafer, can be a.scc»riained by a few 
ohsoi viitions at any ai^e of the moon in quiet weather, and 
>hould alwavn be emplo)cd as the datum or zero line in 
rccoi ding elevations of mouniams, heights of canals, sum- 
iiiit.s, railway stations, &c. Abovo all it should be taken for 
tho torm of compari^on whenever it is wished to determine 
tho relative elevation of different parts of the open sea, 
though there may bo cases when landlocked waters and tide 
l ivers may require the use of another lineof reference. The 
liorizontal line which bounds the land and sea, the outline 
of the coast, is variable; it is annually displaced by the 
wasting of some tracts and the augmentation of others. 
Since the Roman sway in Britain a largo portion of the rich 
marsh lands of Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, &c. have 
been recovered from the retiring sea; but in tho same 
period the east coast of Yorkshire has lost many square 
miles of territory, and is still losing at a fearful rate. (Mr. 
Lyell has collected abundant examples in his * Principles of 
Geology.*) 

This unequal action depends partly on the 
which the land and sea mdet; partly on the nature of the 
materials comprising iho coast; portly on the set of tho 
tides and currents. When Dr. William Smith, the geo- 
logist, stopped out the sea from the enormous breaches 
which it had made on tho coast north of Yormoiith« he 
employed the principle df a moderate alopet and instead of 
clay, tiiscines, &c., simply used the sand and pebbles, trust- 
ing with these yielding materials^ at ft gentle inclination, to 
imitate the process of nature, and jgradually to weaken and 
destroy the dangerous power which high cliffs and solid 
constructions had no power to resist. 

The modem ocean is the theatre of many operations 
similar in kind to those by which the materials of dry land 
were formerly qccumulated beneath antient seas. The bed 
of the Adriatic was found by Donati to resemble the sur- 
faces of sub-Apennine tertiary strata: the shallow soundings 
of the English Channel and German Ocean show, in the dis- 
tribution of shells and fish-teeib, analogies with several of 
the secondary irooks $ while in the coral reefs of warm latl* 


tildes, on sandy or pebbly sln)^e!^ generally, and at the 
mouths of great rivers, wo bcc the production of liincslone, 
sandstone, and clay deposits, very similar to those which 
abound in the stiatiOud masses of land. Whoever w ill com- 
pare with attention the ripple or current murk on the sea- 
shore with the corresponding uiididulions on slates and 
sandstones of every geological age, will bo convinced of tho 
identity or the causes of these impressions; and when ho 
beholds such surfaces in rocks covered by other deposits 
thousands of feet thick, will not hesitate to admit in .such 
cases that gi-eat depre.ssions happened along the margin of 
the antient sea during the formation of these strata, fol- 
lowed by still greater elevations at a later period. 

Tbo distribution of life in the modern ocean is one of tho 
circumstances most important to know, and yet is not so 
perfectly nor so extensively invesligaled as it deserves. Pro- 
bably to each different sort of sediment on the sea-bed, and 
to each different depth below the surface, as well as to eveiy 
degree of shelter or exposure, and every degree of tempera- 
ture, belong specifle influences on animal and vegetable life 
Below home moderate depth (moderate at least as compared 
with the thicknesses of the strata) life ceases in the ocean 
from deficient light and air, and augmented pressure; to a 
few hundreds of feet perhaps some particular forms may 
reach ; but corals which form reefs cense to live at one hun- 
dred feet, and the abundance of other orders of zoophyta, of 
mollusca, and Crustacea, with in a few feet from the surface, 
appears to justify the belief that the deep bottoms of the 
dark sea, like excessive heights in the cold air, and tho cen- 
tres of dry deserts, are nearly devoid of life. 

(See a valuable table of depths at which mollusca have 
been found living, in Dc la Bccho’s * Geological Re- 
searches.*) 

SEASONS, CHANGE OF. The phenomena of the 
seasons may be divided into those which always recur every 
year and those which are diftcrent in different years. We 
nave in every year the same succession of longer an'l shortei 
days, with a summer ami winter; while tho summer of one 
year is of a higher temperature, and accompanied by firiei 
days, than that of another. The unvarying phenomena can bo 
explained by what we know of the sun’s (or earth’s) motion ; 
the varying phenomena belong to the science of meteorology, 
and depend upon atmospheric and other circuinslaiiccs, 
with which we have litile or no acquaintance. At any given 
moment, the light and heat received from the sun, at any 
given place, depond upon tho altitude of that body in two 
ways. In the first place, the lower the sun is, the greater 
(he thickness of the portion of the atmosphere which its rays 
have to traverse before reaching the spot; tlio greater then 
is the light and heat which is lost in the passage. In the 
second place, tho less tho altitude of tho sun, the less the 
actual quantity of light and heat which falls upon any given 
spot. If AB be the diameter of a circular portion of the 
earth’s surface, and if tho sun be seen in the direction BM, 
the light which falls on that circle is a cylinder of rays with 
the diameter CD; but if tho sun be scon vertically, or in the 



direction BN, the cylinder of rays has EF for its diameter, 
besides which, the rays of the first cylinder are weaker tlian 
those of the second, as having passed through more of the 
atmosphere. Neglecting this latter consideration, the quan- 
tities of light and heat received when the sun is at two dif- 
ferent altitudes are as the sines of those altitudes. Thus 
the sine of 30^ beitlg ^ and that of 90^ being 1, the quantity 
of light whioh falls on a given spot when the sun is vertical 
is double of that which falls when its altitude is 30^. 

The earth’s axis preserves its direction throughout the 
whole of the yearly motion. The consequence is, that places 
which are distant from the equator have very unequal days 
at different times of the year. [Sun.] Tho accompanying 
figure, which is generally given in connection with this 
subject, represents the earth in its four principal positions: 
the sun being at 6, and N being the north pole oHhn earth. 
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A is At tbo venial equinox, the intersection of the equator 
and ecliptic passes through the sun, and days and nights 
are equal all over the world, B is at the summer solstice, 
whore the sun is most above tho equator on the northern 
side ; the diurnal circles north of the equator have more day 
than night, and have their longest days : and vice versd. 
(J is at the autumnal equinox, the phenomena of A being 
repeated. D is at the winter solstice, where the sun is 


A N 



farthest from the equator on the southern side; the phe^ 
nomena of B are now reversed, the days being shortest on 
the north side of the equator. This figure very well explains 
tho variation of days and the main leason for the pheno- 
mena of seasons in the extra-lropical parts of the earth. It 
is evident that, speaking of tho northern hemisphere, the 
sun, being above tne equator, gives not only longer dav.s but 
greater altitudes; more powerful light and heat, and more 
of it in duration. 

The average temperature being nearly the same in dif- 
ferent years, the northern side of the earth must be receiv- 
ing more than it parts with during a portion of the year, 
and parting M'ith moro than it receives during the re^ 
rnaindcr. T'le summer half of its year is that half during 
which it gains, on the whole, more than it parts with; the 
surplus being that which is lost during the winter half. The 
day in which most heat is received i.s the longest day; hut 
it is notorious that tlie hottest weather is generally some 
time after the longest day. This is easily explained, ns 
follows The time of greatest heat is not that at which 
most heat is received, but that at which tho quantity of 
heat is the greatest, namely, just before the daily receipts 
of heat begin to fall short of the daily expenditures. As 
long as the receipt exceeds the expenditure, heat is daily 
added to the hemisphere, and tho weather becomes hotter. 
The same reason may be given for the greatest cold gene- 
rally following the shortest day, with a considerable inter- 
val. All these circumstances however depend much on the 
atmospheric circumstances of tho year. 

The preceding explanation docs not serve for the tropical 
climates; tho days and nights arc here so nearly c(]ual 
throughout the year, that seasons are caused more by the 
effect of the winds (which are very regular, and depend 
mainly on the sun's position) than by the direct action of 
tho sun’s light and heat. The seasons are not a summer 
and a winter, so much as recurrences of wet and dry periods, 
two in each year. 

With regard to the quantity of heat received in a day, it 
might be expressed, so far ns it is not modified by tho atmo- 
sphere. in a formula depending on (he latitude of the place 
and the suira declination. It will be enough to say that 
this formula shows that, the sun being in the equator, the 
day's heat in different places is as the cosine of tho latitude ; 
and that for all places at the equator, the day’s heat for dif- 
ferent flays is as tho cosine of the sun's declination. 

The different distances at which the earth is IVom tho 
sun, at different times of the year, do not affect the heat 
received in a given portion of tho^orbit. The sun is nearest 
to the earth in our mid-winter, but for that reason the win-, 
ter is shorter, since the earth moves more vapidly when 
nearer to the sun. The compensation is exact, for the 
quantity of heat received at any one moment, while the 
radius of the earth's orbit moves through any small angle, 
i.s greater or less in the inverse proportion of the ^uare of 
that radius But the time of describing that angle is less or 
greater in the direct proportion of the same square. Conse- 
quefiliy the heat actually received by the earth in the two 
halves of its orbit is the same in both. 

SKAT in a Church. [Psw.] 


SEAWORTHINESS. [Ship.] 

SBBA, ALBERT, a nalive of East Frici^land, was born 
on the 2nd of May, 1665. He at first followed the oecu|wi- 
tion of a druggist at Amsterdam ; but aflei \vard.s, entering 
the service of the Dutch East India Company, acquired 
great wealth, llis early studies had given him a taste for 
natural history, and he spent his large fortune in forming a 
collection of (he moat interesting objects in the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms. In 1 7 1 6 Peter the Great pur- 
chased his museum, and removed it to St. Petersburg; 
but Seba immediately set about forming another collection, 
which soon surpassed evciy other in Europe. This was un- 
fortunately dispersed after his death, which took place on 
May 3, 1 736. 

Seba wrote several papers on scientific subjects; but Ins 
great work was a description of his rauseuin, puhlished in 
Ijitin and French, in four volumes, folio, between the years 
1734 and 1765. The first volume only wa.s published during 
iSeba's lifetime; the last three were edited by different per- 
sons after his death. Tho work is noted for the beauty and 
accuracy of its engravings, which caused it for many jears 
to be regarded as the standard authority on subjects coii- 
nccled with natural history. The bad arrangement of the 
subjects however, and the inaccuracy of the descriptions, 
which resulted from Sola's want of scienlific knowledge, 
greatly diminish its value. There is a notice of Seba in the 
*Dictionnaire des Sciences M6diealcs, BiogiMplue Mcdicalc,* 
tome vii., article ‘ Seba.’ 

SEBACEOUS (ELANDS. [Hair] 

SEBACIC ACID. This acid is obiained by subjecting 
lard or suet to distillation: the product con.sist.*« of .sebaeie 
acid, mi.xed with much margaric and olcic acid.s, a litilo 
acetic acid, and empyrcumatic oil: those arc separated by 
a tedious process; and the sebacic acid, when pure, has the 
following properties: — it crystallizes in small colourless 
needles, is inodorous, lias a slight taste, is heaMer than 
water, and reddens litmus. It is much more soluble in hot 
water than in cold, and a hot saturated solution solidifies on 
cooling; alcohol dissolves it in great quantity at common 
temperatures. When heated it melts, and a laige poition of 
it vaporizes: the air has no action upon it. 

With tlio alkalis it forms neutral soluble .salts ; and if 
sulphuric, hydrocliloric, or nitric acid be poured into a con- 
centrated solution of a sebate, a large quantity of sebacic 
acid is immediately deposited. 

Dumas and Pciigot have analyzed this acid, and lind it 
consists, when anhydrous, very nearly of 

Eight equivalents of hydrogen 8 or 8*7 
Ten equivalents of carbon \ . GO or 65' 2 
Three equivalents of oxygen . 24 or 20*1 


Equivalent 92 100* 

When sublimed, it contains an equivalent of water. 

SEBASTIAN. [Portiioat..] 

SEBASTIAN, DOM, the posthumous son of the Infante 
Dom Joam, ^Joanna, daughter of the emperor Charles V., 
was born at IJsbon, July 20lh, 1554. After the death of 
his grandfather, Joam 111 ., in 1557, Sebastian, who was 
then only three years old, ascended the throne of Portugal, 
the regency being vested in the widowed queen, Calheriiie 
of Austria, in confovmilv with the will of the late king. 
From.infancy Sebastian showed that the love of aims would 
be his ruling passion. Possessed of a romantic disposition 
and an extraordinary admiration of chivalrous exploits, all 
his thoughts tended to the entire subjection of Africa, where 
his ancestors had made considevable conquests. At tho age 
of twenty (in 1574) he undertook a campaign against the 
Moors of Afiica, in which however he gained no advantage. 
Soon afterwards, tho troubles which arose in Africa gavo 
him the opportunity of carrying his gigantic projects into 
execution. Muley Abdullah, sultan of Fez and Marocco, 
bad been succeeded by his son Muley Mohammed, in oppo- 
sition to the order of succession established by the .slierifs, 
that the sons should succeed in the order of their birth, to 
the exclusion of the grandsons, and which would have ro- 
quirod the suc'cessioh of his uncle. Knowing that his life was 
in danger, Abdu-l-mdmen, the next brother of Abdullah, 
on whom the crown should have devolved, accompanied by 
llis younger brothers Abdu-l-raAlik and Ahmed, fled to 
Trcinccen, where he was put to'dcath by assassins who were 
, paid by his nephew. Abdu-bmalik retired to Algiers, 
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whence, having obtained the succour of the Turks, he 
marched to Marocco, defeated the usuiper, who went out 
to meet him, and made hims-elf master of that capital. 
Mohammed then solicited the aid of Piiilip II. of Spain; 
hut as that monarch refu^Jed to give him any, he applied to 
Sebastian, who readily promised to replace him on his 
throne, against the advice of his best and wisest friends. 
However, before starting on his wild expedition, Sebastian 
communicated his design to Philip, who earnestly dissuaded 
him from it; though he has been unjustly accused by the 
French historian Lacldde {His£oir^ Generale d'E^pagne, 
vol. V., p. I 70) 'of having encouraged him in his attempt, in 
the hope that he might perish, and the crown of Portugal 
devolve on himself. The preparations being completed, 
and the cardinal Enrique vested with tho regency, in June, 
1578, the aniiament put to sea. It consisted of nine thou- 
sand Portuguese, two thousand Spaniai-ds, three thousand 
Germans, and six hundred Italians; in all about fifteen 
thousand men. These forces landed on the lOth of July at 
Arsila, where they wcie joined by Muloy Mohammed at 
the head of his army. A council of war was immediately 
summoned; and after losing 'eighteen days, during which 
tune the provisions of the army were greatly diminished, 
ami the enemy wore enabled to collect their forces, it was 
resolved to begin the campaign by the siego of Larache. 
Though on tho arrival of liis enemies Muley Ahdu-1- 
ni.'ilik, improperly called Moluc by the chroniclers of 
the dav, was suliering under a disease which soon after 
caused his death, he had prepared with activity fur their 
reception, and he hastened to the shore borne in a litter. 
Ills arm\, which was fur superior in numbers to the Portu- 
guese, being increased by the arrival of his brother Ahmed, 
go\cnioror Fez, who joined him near Alcasr-Uebir (Alcazar- 
<|uehir), Abdu-l-nialik determined to oppose the passage of 
the Christians over the river I..uk in the way to Laraehe; 
and \iilh this view he posted liis troops at the only ford in 
the neigh hourhood. Perceiving however that Sebastian, by 
the advice of his ally Mohammed, had desisted from his 
fwiiiier intention, and was atteriiptinjj to reach Larache by 
a incro circuitous route, he crossed^the river and ottered 
him battle. The cavalry of the Christians, unable to with- 
stand the impetuous on^et of the Moors, at first gave way; 
hut Sohaslian placed himself at the head of his infantry, 
and charging the enemy, compelled him to fall hack on 
Ills artillery. At Ibis moment, Muley Abdu l-nialik, tearful 
of the result, mounted a horse, drew his sabre, and placing 
himselF at tlic head of a body of cavalry, chiefly composed 
of Spanish Moriscocs whom Philip had banished from hi.'« 
kingdom afier the revolt in the Alpujarras, made a despe- 
rate charge, by which the Portuguese infantry, con.^isting of 
raw soldiers, was broken. Though a vigorous resistance was 
made on the right and left wings, which were composed of 
tile (Tci'inaiis and Spaniaids, the rout soon became general. 
Sebastian made every clfort to rally the fugitives; but in 
vain. Most of the oflicers and courtiers by whom lie was 
surrounded fell by his side. Two horses had already been 
killed under him, attd the third was exhausted, liis re- 
tainers, anxious to save his life, earnestly entreated him to 
lly ; hut ho haughtily refused, and plunged into the thickest 
of the fight, whore ho met with an honourable death, ac- 
cordiiig to some authorities; others assert that he was 
takcMi prisoner by some Mohrs, but that as they were about 
to di.««pute about the possession of so rich a prize, one of their 
oflicers came up and killed him with bis own hand. On tho 
inurning after the day of the battle a search was made, and 
a body was found, which, though much disfigured, was in- 
Btaiitly recognised by Resende, a valet' of Sebastian, to be 
that of his master. Mohammed succeeded in escaping 
from the field of battle ; but be was drowned whilst at- 
tempting to cross Uic river. Abdu-l-niklik, exhausted by 
the fatigue of the day, had also breathed his last during tho 
act ion, though his death was kept secret by his orders; so 
that the three kings who entered tho field perished on the 
same day. 

Sebastian was succeeded by his brother Ahmod. The 
nows of Sebastian’s death caused the greatest consternation. 
Tho Portuguese could scarcely believe in his death, and , 
for many years after it was generally supposed that he was 
still living in captivity. This belief produced several im- 
postors, such as Alvarez, tho stone-cutter, Gabriel do Espi- j 
nosa, called by the Spaniaids el Pastelero de Madrigal, and 
two ethers, who ended their days on the scaffold or in the , 


galleys. By the death of Sebastian without i^sue, the king- 
dom of Portugal became annexed to Spam. 

(Cabrera, Hutnria de Felipe IL, Mad., ifiiO, hb. xii.; 
Faria y Sousa, Epitome dae Historias Ajrtu»uezaSt pint 
iii. ; Vasconccllos, Anacetdmlfposis.) 

SEBASTIAN DEL PIOMBO. [Piombo.] 

SEBASTIAN, S.\N, a large Spanish town, the capital of 
the province of Giiipuzcoa, is situated at the moutlioftlie iivo'* 
UrumeaorGurumea, the Menoscaof the anlicnts (Pliny, lib. 
iii. 20), between tw'o arms of the sea which form a peninsula. 
San Seba.stian ismuch hetterhuilt than many oilier Spanish 
towns. The streets arc clean and wide, and the house.*, iiie 
elegant. The new square, PiazaNueva. is characterised by 
correctness of design, and is surrounded by fine buildings. 
Being situated oilly ten miles from the mouth of the Bidas^ou, 
which forms the boundary between the kingdoms of France 
and Spain, San Sebastian has long been a place of greet 
strength, being surrounded with walls, and defended h\ has- 
lions and half-moons, besides having a strong ciladtd called 
* La Mola’ upon an almost circular mountain of coiiMderablo 
height, which is ascended by a spiral road. The harbour is 
small, hut very secure, being nearly enclosed by two inol. s, 
and protected from the winds by the neighbouring hills. The 
environs contain much romantic scenery, the whole being 
hounded by the lofty Pyreriee.8. A wooden bridge on eight 
piers serves as a communication between the two hnnUs of 
the Ururnea. San Sebastian has no monasiic buildings of 
any fniportanco, the whole having been ret on fire niid de- 
stroyed. together with the town, in the two sieges which it 
sustained during the Peninsidar War. After the battle of 
ViKoria, Wellington dispatched General Sir Thomas Graham 
to occupy the town, which was then defended by General 
Rey. lie besieged and bomhardotl it from the begiiiiiing 
of July, 1813; hut,7)n his attempt to carry it by storm, he 
was repulsed by a sally of the garrison, and compelled to 
raise the siege. On the defeat of SouU at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, on the 30tli of the same month, the siege was 
renewed, and continued to August 31st. during which the 
British .suffered heavy losses in repeated assaults. On that 
day they became masters of tho most important works, with 
the loss of about three thousand men ; hut the French still 
kept possession of the citadel, which did not surrender till 
the 9lh of September. In 1823, when the French insaded 
Spain, to put down the constitutional govtunment, they 
succeeded, after several assaults, in getting pos-,ession of 
San Sebastian by capitulation. Morcrecenit), during the 
Carlist ins'jr recti on in the northern provinces of Spain, it 
became tho head-quarters of the British auxiliary legion, 
under General Sir Dc Lacy Evans, who. in the summer of 
1836, had to sustain several attacks from the Carlists, who 
occupied the neighbouring heights. 

SEBASTOPCjL, or SEVASTOPOL, is a town in the 
south of European Russia, in the province of Taurida, which 
has ri-en within these few years into a place of great im- 
portance. When the Russians got possession of t)ie 
Crimea, they soon became sensible of the value of the 
harbour, which is the finest in the Black Sea; in 1797 it 
was resolved to mako it a harbour for ships of war, and in 
1821 it was declared free for ships of nil nations, corning 
from healthy ports, and laden with Russian or foreign 
goorls. Sebastopol is built amphitheatrically on an emi- 
nence, and has broad straight streets. Tho view as you 
approach it on tho land side is very striking. The houses 
are all of stone, and the public buildings, the Admiralty, 
the Arsenal, the barracks, the hospitals, the Lazaretto, and 
other establishments, such as the ducks and dockyauls, are 
on the most extensive scale, no labour or expense ha\ing 
been spared to make this port in all respects suitable to its 
dc.stination as the station of the great Black Sea fleet. Tiie 
bay runs nearly five miles into tho land, is from Guu to bUO 
fathoms broad, and jfrom ID to 12 fathoms deep; it is per- 
fectly protected from all winds and has no shoals. It divides 
into several branches or bays called by different names, as 
the Quarantine Bay, the Artillery Bay, and the Ship Bay, 
which is the finest and largest. *Thc most and best of the forti- 
fications of Sebastopol,’ says Dr. Kiihl, * have been erected 
during tho reign of tho present emperor. ^ Tho material is a 
white calcareous stone, obtained in thc'neighbourhoud of 
the town. It resembles the shell- limestone of which Odessa 
is built, and is so soft that the walls would have Jiitle to fear 
from au enemy’s hall, which would be buried in tliem as in 
sand; but this stone is ‘extremely perishable, as w’c see in 
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llic liijiises ot Odessiu, which fall to pieces of themselves.* 
Dr. K»»hl, who was at Sebastopol in 1838, says, * It is more 
than lauc^hahlo when our statistical works (for instance, 
the recent publications of Schnit/ler) tell us that Sebasto- 
pol has only rjOOO inhabitants. There are 10,000 resident 
inhabitants, not to mention the troops constantly employed 
on the fortifications, of whom nearly 30,000 are now en- 
camped about the town, and the crews of the numerous 
mcn-of-war in the harbour.* The population is purely Rus- 
sian, with a small mixture of Greeks. 

(llbrschelmann; Cannabich; Kohl, Reispji in Siid Euss- 
/(W, 2 vols. 8 VO., 1811.) 

SKBENI'CO, a town in Austrian Dalmatia, is situated on 
the bank of a lake or bay of the same name, which is formed 
by the river Kerka, united with the Cicola. before it falls into 
the sea. The lake, which forms a large and excellent harbour, 
is connected with iho sea by the channel of St. Antonio, a 
narrow strait between lofty rocks. The town is built on the 
declivity of a mountain, rising amphitheatrically from the 
sea, and has a striking appearance; but the streets are un- 
even and irret^ular, and the ascent to some of the higher 
parts of the town is by steps. With the two small suburbs, 
Sebenico contains about 800 well-built houses and 5000 in- 
habitants. The walls of the town are old and decayed, but 
there are two forts which lie above and command it, and the 
harbour is defended by the new and strong fort St. Nicolo, 
built on a rock at the mouth of the canal. It is the see of 
both a Roman Catholic and a Greek bishop. Thedarge 
Gothic cathedral is accounted the handsomest in the wlioio 
country. There are two Roman Catholic churches and one 
Greek church, three monks’ convents, and two nuiiiiprie.s. 
The adjacent country produces abundance of wine and oil. 
The inhabitants have distilleries of maraschino, and arc 
reckoned excellent sailors. The coraWishery in the neigh- 
bouring seas is now abandoned. 

»SKBOO, River. [Marocco.] 

SKCA'LE CORNU''rUM, [EiiaoT.] 

SEC/A MO'NE, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
Aseiepiadeaj, found in the warm parts of India, Africa, 
New Holland, and in iho West Judies. The name is pro- 
bably derived from the Arabic Siikmoonya, a.s this is the 
name in Prosper Alpinus of the Secamone Alpinxi^ or Peri- 
plocii Sc< amone of Luinteus. The genus Secumone is cha- 
racterised by having a ipiinquifid calyx and corol, the latter 
being rotate. Stuinineous crown 5-lea\ed, with the Icalic.s 
compressed laterally. Pollen masses 20, erect. Stigma 
coarctate at top. Follicles smooth. Seeds numerous, hairy 
at the UTubilicus. The species foim erect or climbing smooth 
shrubs with opposite leaves; the tiowers are small, and the 
intloroscencc in cymes, which are dichotomous, arising from 
between the petioles. 

Some of the species of Secamonc secrcto a considerable 
proportion of acrid principle*, which makes them useful as 
mcuicincs. Thus the roots of S. emelica, being emetic in 
action, are employed as a substitute for Ipecacuanha, whilst 
the substance called Smyrna Scammony is said to be ob- 
tained from the Egyptian species, Secumone Alpini of 
Ilmmer and Schultes, the S. mgyptiaca of Mr. Brown. 

SECANT, a line which cuts another; also a term in 
Trigonometry. 

SECCHIO. [Po.] 

SECEDERS, the name assumed, in preference to that of 
Dissenters, by the most niimoroua body of the Scottish 
Separatists. The term Dissenter, as being thought to imply 
a dilTerence of doctrinal belief, is little used in Scotland, 
where all the more considerable iion-conforming commu- 
nities are equally Calvinistic with the established church, 
and indeed adhere to the same standard of belief (the West- 
minster Confession),- differing only as to certain points of 
church government. Even as to that matter indeed the 
.Seceders are at one with the national church in theory : 
tiieir quarrel is, or at least oi iginaUy was, merely about one 
or two points of p^ctice. 

The Secession otriginated in the year 173.3 ; and was occa- 
sioned by two acts of thq General Assembly; the first, 
passed in 17d0« for pqtUng an end to the practice of rocord- 
mg the protests, or reasons of diisent, given in by individual 
members against the decisions of church judicatories ; the 
other, passed in 1732, providing that in cases in which what 
is called the yns dewilntv,v^^ or right of the preshy teiy to 
nominate to vacant livings in consequence of no qualified 
person being presented by the patron within six months, 


came into operation, the presbytery should always appoint 
the person chosen by the heritors and elders. Tliis was in 
fact to restore in such cases the comparatively popular invxle 
of appointment which had prevailed universallv Iroin the 
year ICOO, when presbytery was reslorod in .Svotiand, down 
to tho year 1712, when the antiont. patrons had been rein- 
stated by act of parliament in the rights taken from them 
at the Revolution. But the act of 1732 \va!» dissatisfactory 
to a very small minority in the church because it did not go 
farther, so as, instead of tho law of 1G90, to restore (in tin* 
cases in which the appointment fell to presbyteries) the still 
more democratic practice which had been established in 
1C49, placing the election with the elders, or members of the 
kirk session, alone. This law had subsisted from Hbl‘J till tlic 
Restoration. It is not uncommon to represent both the 
system of 1649 and that of 1690 as giving the right of elec- 
tion to the general body of the parishioners or congregation • 
but in truth it was not .so. All that was left to the congre- 
ation under oither system was the right of expressing their 
isapproval of the choice made by the elders, or by the 
elders and heritors ; but it remained with the presbytery, or 
church court, to give what effect it chose to such disapproval ; 
lo order a new election, or to proceed to settle the noiumee 
in defiance of the dissent of the congregation, which in that 
case was, according to tho procedure under the system ot 
1649, declared to be ‘ grounded on causeless prtrju dices.’ 

The clergyman who took the lead in the uiovcMnent 
against the acts of 1730 and 1732 was the Reverend Ebeii' 
ezer Erskine, then one of tho ministers of Stirling. He wa.s 
one of fifteen members of As>einl)ly who protested aganiNt 
tho passing of the act of 1732. The Assembly having (m 
conformity with the act of 1 730) refused lo record llii.-,‘’pro- 
test, Erskine inveighed against the proceeding as aibiinu \ 
and tyrannical, in a sermon which he preached a few months 
after before the synod of Perth and Stirling. U]>on iln^ 
sermon the synod passed a resolution of censure, from 
which Erskine appealed to the General Assembly ; but ibo 
sentence was confirmed by that supreme court in 1 7.1.1, and 
he was actually rebuked ami admonished at the bur of tiu- 
house, lie protested, three other clcrg>int*n adlRriii;: i.) 
him, against this decision, and declared ho would coniimu* 
the conduct for which he had been censured; upon wbicli 
the Commission of Assembly was authori/ud to piorot fl 
against the four protesters, and they were .susjuM'.ilod m 
August, 1733, and deposed on the 16ih of November bd- 
lowing. This sentence of the Commission boa ever was le- 
moved by the Assembly of 1734, winch at the same nine 
repealed both the net of 1730 and that of 1732. But in ibe 
meantime the deposed brethren, having been joined by four 
other clergymen, had constituted themselves into a sepmate 
presbytory; and they now refused lo rejoin the general 
body of tlie church, until, as they said, they should h.we 
satisfactory evideiico that its future conduct would be such 
as they could approve of. In this state matters reinanied, 
the eight clergymen all continuing to officiate in their 
several churches as usual, till tho affair was once more 
brought before the Assembly of 1739^ Even in that house 
tho motion for proceeding to a sentence of deposition was 
lost ; but they were finally deposed, and their parishes de- 
clared vacant by an act of the next Assembly, passed 15th 
May, 1740, by a majority of 140 to 30. 

The Seceders, or Associate Synod, as they called them- 
selves, remained a united body till the 9th of April, 1747, 
when they split into two on a quarrel about a clause in the 
oath required to be taken by the burgesses or freemen of 
some of the Scots burghs declaratory of their profession and 
hearty allowance of • tho true religion at present profeshod 
within the realm, and authorized by the laws thereof;’ the 
larger division, who held that the oath might conscientiously 
he taken by Seceders, calling I hemselves Burghers, their 
opponents taking the name of Anti-burghers. But in i82o 
Uie Burghers and Anti-burghers coalesced again into the 
United Associate Synod. 

The practice bf subscribing the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant was made imperative upon all members of the Seces- 
sion by the Associate Synod in 1744; but although the act 
of tho synod has never, we believe, been repealed, it fell 
into drsuetude after a few years. One chief cause of this 
was the growth among the Seceders of opinions adverse to 
the principle of national religious establishments altoge- 
ther, a principle stronaly roainta'ned, and placed on very 
high f|[round, in tho Cbvonant, But this change of sooti- 
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inentgavo rise in 1806 to the separation of another portion 
of the body, who, adhering to the principle of an established 
chiircb, which the founders of the secession, although ob- 
jocling to some things in the existing constitution or prac- 
tice of tho church of Scotland, undoubtedly held, called 
themselves the Original Seceders ; and these are also divided 
into the Original Burghers and the Original Anti-burghers. 
A good manv of the congregations of the Original Burgher 
S) nod have 'lately rejoined the national church. 

All the divisions of tho Soceders, we believe, agree in 
adopting as their standards, in addition to the Westtninsler 
CiMifession of Faith, wluii is called the First or Extra-Ju- 
dicial Testimony, emitted by their founder Erskinc and bis 
brethren in 1 733, and a more extended exposition of their 
piinciples and views, known as the Second or Judicial Tes- 
timony, which they published in 1736. Tho United Asso- 
ciate Synod, to which the great mass of the Seceders belong, 
now comprehends about 350 congregations, arrani^ed in 22 
prcsbylerios. The entire population, including members, 
hearers, and chiUlrcjn, belonging to all the branches of the 
.Secession church may be estimated at about 350.000. 

( Ilislorfcal Account of the lUse and Progress rf the Se- 
(''•s\ion, by the Rev. John Brown of Haddington ; Life and 
Piari/ nfthe Peverend Ebenezer Erskhie, by the Reverend 
Ojindd Fraser, of Ken now ay, 1831 ; M'Cullocirs Statistical 
Acenunt nf the. British Empire^ vol. ii.) 

SECinKM. [Palkstine.] 

SE'CKENDORF. VEIT LUDWIG VON, was born on 
the 20th of December, 1620, at Horzogenaurach near Er- 
l.in;itMi. He helongod to an old and noble family of Fran- 
conia, and Ins father held a high post in the army of Gusta- 
MH Adidphns during the Thirty Years* war. The boy lived 
witli Ins mother partly at Coburg, partly at Miihlhausen, and 
]) irtly at KiTurt. He began his studies at the gymnasium of 
Coburg in 1638; hut Ernest, duko of Gotha, invited him to 
the gvinii.i^iuni of Gotha; and after the death of his father, 
wluj was executed in 1042 by a Swedish court-martial, the 
duke acted towards the youth with all tho care of a father. 
The >onng man showed great talent ami unusual diligence, 
and poisons of the highest rank gave him their nrotcction 
.iial fiicouiMgcment. From 1643 till 1040 he studied in the 
UJii\oraiv of Strassburg; and applied most zealously not 
only In jurisprudence, history, and classical literature, but 
to philosophy and thoolo<;y. After ho had completeil his 
studies, ho made a journey through tho Netherlands, and 
was appoiMied p.igo U) the duko of Gothai w’ho not only 
.soporinieiidod hi.*» practical training as a statesman, but en- 
irnsted him with the care of his library. Seckendorf now 
gradually rose I'roin the lower to the liigliesst ollices in the 
(Inkc’s &ei\ice, and ni 1064 ho was appointed pri\y council- 
lor and chanoellor. In all his ollices ho look a most acti\e 
part in the iinportant changes which tho duke made in the 
ailniiiiislration of ins dominions, as well as in the allairs of 
religion and the odncaiioii of tho people. For reasons which 
.no not known. Seckendorf, at the close of tho year 1604, 
left the service of I lie duke of Gotha, and entered that of 
Moritz, duko of Zoitz, who appointed him his privy coun- 
cillor, cliancellot’, and president of the consistory. In his 
new sphere Seckendorf showed the same activity and good 
Will tow'ards the people as before; but owing to some mea- 
sures which he had pro})osed, he became involved in dis- 
putes with the clergy; and wlien Duke Moritz died in 1681, 
lie laid down his ollices, and retired to his country-seat, 
Meustdwitz near Altenburg. In 1691 Frederic 111 ., elector 
of Brandenburg, invited him to Berlin as his privy councillor, 
and al'.o appointed him chancellor of the newly established 
university of llalle. Seckendorf accepted the offer, but 
died ill the year following, 1692, at Hallo. 

Seckendorf as a statesman showed great judgment and 
skill in the complicated affairs of the various houses of 
Saxony, but he was more distinguished as a political writer, 
an historian, a scholar, and a theologian. His principal 
political work is — • Deutscher Fiiratenstaat.* Gotha, 1665, 
which fora long time was thought tho most useful manual 
of political science. His theological and historical works 
are Compendium Hisloriw Ecclesiastic®,* Leipzig, 1666 
this work was completed by Artopreus; ‘Dcr Christen- 
staat;* I^ipzig, 1685; •Comracniarius Hisloricus et Apolo- 
geticus de Lutheranismo/ &c., Leipzig, 1688, &c., 3 vuls, 
fol. : it is chiefly directed against Maimbourg, * Ilistoirc dii 
Luthcraiiisme.* Seckendorf aho wrote several smaller dis- 
'ourses in (n*rnian, and sacred hymns, some of which arc 


still sung in tho Protestant churches of Germany. See 
Schreber, ‘ HistoriaVilmet Meritorum V iti Lutlovici a Reck- 
endurf.’ Leipzig, 1733, 4(o. 

SECKER. THOMAS, born 1693, died 1768, a earned 
and eminent prelate of tho English eliuieh, wlio wa^ suc- 
cessively bishop of Bristol and Oxford, and archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The curly history of this distinguished person is essentially 
different from that of many other persona whose eaily life, 
progress, and final success in the church we have, had to de- 
scribe; for while they have usually gone from the einlowcd 
grammar-schools to the universities of tho realm, Seeker 
(being born of parents who w'ere not members of the Church 
of England, but dissenters from it), after he had been trained 
in the grammar-school at Chesterfield in Dei hyshiie. u here 
a sister much older than himself and her husband Mr. 
Millies resided (two relatives who had much to do with 
his early training), was sent to an academy which the dis- 
seiitei-s of the north of England had established at a village 
(;alled Altercliffe. about fourteen miles from Chesterfield, 
It was intended for the education of dissenting minislers^ 
and for that profession young Seeker was designed. Many 
ministers who were considered ornaments to the profession 
w'cie educated in this academy. But after a residence of 
two or three years, he was removed to anoiher cslablish- 
meut of the same kind, in which the studies appear to ha\e 
been of a more liberal kind, and the learning communicated 
to the pupil more exact and critical. This academy was 
kept at Tewkcshur.v, and at the head of it was Mr. Jones, a 
divine of consideraiile eminence. Here Seeker found Samuel 
Chandler going through the same course with himself, who 
was a minister of much celebrity among the dissenters, and 
author of various critical works, and Antler, the author of 
‘The Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion,' who con- 
formed and became bishop of Durham. Willi both of these 
divines Seeker formed an hiliinucy, and they remained on 
friendly terms during tho remainder of their lives. 

It was in the-e academics that the foundation vvjs laid of 
those eminent theological attainments by which he was dis- 
tinguished, of which his printed works aru some proof, but 
there is still stronger evidence in his manu<)Cript notes on 
the Scriptures, which still remain in the library at Lam- 
beth. 

When he left the academy, the naturrd course would have 
been that he should have settled as the minister of u dis- 
seiUiug congregation. He preached among tlio dissenters 
occasionally, but he never became the settled pastor of any 
dissenting congregation. Peihaps the excellencies of his 
character were not appreciated as they ought to have l>cen 
by the persons amongst whom ho fcdl. However, it is cer- 
tain that he soon determined to abandon the ])alli which 
had been cdialked out for him, and he devoted himself to 
the study of medicine, attending lectures in London, ai.d 
going afterwards to Pans. 

There were persons however who w'ere unwilling that llu* 
talents and attainments of Seeker should not he niudo uvail- 
able in the way that was firal intended, though not as a non- 
conformist to the church, but as a minister of the ebuu h 
itself; and particularly his early friend Butler, who had 
conformed and was become preacher at the Rolls, and Mr. 
Talbot, to whom Butler introduced him, a son of the hisli »p 
of Durham. Seeker was induced to enter fully into the 
ueslion of conformity, and his deliberations issued in the 
ctermination to enter the chuich. He entered himself at 
Exeter College, Oxford, and in a veiy short lime was oi - 
dapiecl by the bishop of Durham ; this w ils in 1 723. 

His progress in the church was rapid. He was iindc 
chaplain to bishop Talbot ; had Ihu living of Hoiigh(oii-!o- 
Spring, which he soon e.xchangcd for that of Ryton, both in 
the diocese of Durham ; but in 1732 he was brought into a 
more public, sphere of action, being nominated one of the 
king*s chaplains, and rector of St. James's, Piccadilly. Early 
in 1735 ho was made bishop of Bristol: n 1737 he wim 
translated to Oxford. In 1750 he gnvo up the rectory oi 
St. Jnines*s, in which parish he had accomplished smm; 
useful reforms, and was made dean of Saint Paul's, In 
1758 he became archbishop of Ganterhury. 

In all the various situations which he was called to fill, 
his conduct was that of a conscientious, liberal, and pious 
man; assiduous in tho discharge of nil his dutii^, acting 
with nioderalion and discretion. Ilia printed woiks consult 
only of scM'mons, lectures, and charges 
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He died on the 3id of August, 1768, and is buried in 
an humble grave in the chniTliyard of Lambeth parish. 

SECOND, the sixtieth part of a minute, ^Yhelher of time 
or of angular measure. [Angle; Time ] For the deriva- 
tion of this word, see Scruple. 

SECOND, an interval in music, a discord, the ratio of 
wliich is 9 : 8. Of seconds there arc three kinds : the minor 
second, or semitone, as ef; the major second, co; and 
the extreme .sharp second, c dS. £\. : 



SECOND-SIGHT, a power believed to be possessed by 
some persons in the highlands and islands of Scotland, of 
foreseeing future events, especially of a disastrous kind, by 
means of' a spectral exhibition of the persons whom these 
events respect, accompanied with such emblems as denote 
their fate. 

Jamieson says, ' Whether this power was communicated 
to the inhabitants of the highlands and islands of Scotland 
by the northern nations, who so long had possession of the 
latter, 1 shall not pretend to determine ; but traces of the 
same wonderful faculty may bo found among the Scandi- 
navians. Isl. ramskyi^n denotes one who is endowed with 
the power of seeing spirits : **qui tali visu praoter na- 
turain piGoditus est, ut spiritus ct deemones videat, opaca 
etiam visu penetvet.** Verel. Ind. The designation is formed 
fniin ramm-w\ viribus pollens, and skygfit videns; q. e, 
powerful in vision.* 

Dr. Johnson, in his journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland, carefully examined the questions of the second- 
sight ; but neither he nor Dr. Beattie could And suiUcient 
evidence of its reality. 

In Sir John Sinclair’s Slaiistical Account of Scotland^ 
vol. iii., 8vo., Edinb., 1792, p. 380. the minister of Applecross. 
in the county of Ross, speaking of his parishioners, says, 

* with tlitun the belief of the second-sight is general.’ 

Ill MacCulIoch’s fVrstern Idands of Scotland, 8vo., Lond , 
1819, vol. ii., p. .32, the author says, ’To have circumnavigated 
the Western Isles without oven mentioning the second-sight 
would be unpardonable. No inhabitant of St. Kilda pre- 
tended to have been forewarned of our arrival. In fact it has 
undergone the fate of wilchciaft; ceasing to he believed, it 
lum ceased to exist.* 

In the Erse the second-sight is called Taisch, 

(Johnson’s Works, Murphy’s edit., vol. viii., p. 329 ; Beat- 
tie’s 8vo., Edmb , 1776, p. 480; Brand’s Popular 

Antiq., cd. 4 to., vol. li., p. 479 ; Jamieson’s Elymolog, Dic- 
tionary^ Supplcm., in voc,) 

SECONDARY, a name given to any circle on the 
sphere with reference to another circle: if the latter be 
called primary, the former is secondary when it passes 
through the poles of the primary. [Sphere,] 

SECRETARY (French, Secretaire), one entrusted with 
the secrets of his office or employer ; one who writes for 
another. Its remote origin is the Latin secretum. The 
phrase * notarius secretorum’ is applied by Vopisc'us ('D/v. 
Aurelianu^) to one of the secretaries of the emperor Aure- 
lia ii. This appellation was of very early use in England : 
Archbi.shop Becket, in the reign of Henry II., had his *8e- 
cretarius although the person who conducted the king’s 
coiTPspondence, till the middle of the 13th century, was 
called his clerk only, probably from the office being held by 
an ecclesiastic. The first time the title of *sccretariu8 
iioster* occurs is in the 37lh Hen. III., 1263. 
SECRETARY-BIRD. [Gypogeranus.] 

SECRETARY OF STATE. The office of secretary of 
state is one of very antient date, and the person who fills it 
1ms been called variously ‘ the king’s chief secretary,’ • prin- 
cipal secretary,’ and, after the Restoration, ‘ principal secre- 
tary of state.’ lie was in fact the king’s private secretary, 
and had custody of the king’s signet. The duties of the 
office were originally performed by a single person, who had 
the aid of four clerics.^ The statute 27 Henry VIIL, c. 11, 
regulating the fees to bo taken by * the king’s clerks of his 
grace’s signet and privy seal,* directs that all grants to be 
passed under any of his majesty’s seals sball, before they aro 
so sealed, be brought and dclivemd to the king’s principal 
secietary or to one of the clerks of the signet. The division 
of the office between iv9o persons is said to have occurred at 


the end of the reign of Henry VIII., but it is probable that 
the two secretaries were not until long afterwards of equal 
rank. Thus >ve find Sir Francis Walsinghain, in the lime 
of Queen Elizabeth, addressed as her majesty’s principal 
secretary of state, although Dr. Tliomas Wilson was liis 
colleague in the office. Clarendon, when describing the 
chief ministers at the beginning of the reign of Charles L, 
mentions the two secretaries of slate, * who were not in those 
days officers of that magnitude they haNc been since; being 
only to make dispatches upon the conclusion of councils, 
not to govern or preside in those councils.* Nevertheless 
the principal secretary of state must, by his immediate and 
constant access to the king, have been always a person o, 
great influence in the state. The statute 31 Henry VIIL, 
c. 10, gives the king’s chief secretary, if lie is a baron or a 
bishop, place above all peers of the same degree ; and u 
enacts that if he is not a peer, he shall have a seat reserved 
for him on the woolsack in parliament; and in the Star 
Chamber and other conferences of the council, that he shall 
be placed next to the ten great officers of stale named in 
the statute. Ho probably was always a member of llie 
privy council Cardinal Wolsey in his disgrace earnestly 
implores Secretary Gardiner (afterwards bishop of Win- 
cheslcr), whom he addresses as a privy councillor, to iiiier- 
cede for him vvith the king. (Ellis’s Letters, \ol ii.) Lord 
Camden, in his judgment in the ease of Entick v. Carring- 
ton (11 Hargrave’s State Trials, p. 317), attributes the 
growth of the secretary of slate's importance to his inter- 
course with ambas^adors and the munageinent of all the 
foreign coriespondenco of the slate, after the policy ot 
I having resident ministers in foreign courts was cstabh^hed 
in Europe. Lord Camden indcecl denies that he was an- 
tiently a privy counsellor. 

The number of secretaries of state seems to have varied 
from time to lime: in the reign of George III. there wcic 
often only two ; but of late years there have been three prin- 
cipal 8ecretarie.s of state, whose duties arc dividc<l into three 
departments, viz. fur homo affairs, foreign affairs, and tin* 
colonie.s. They are always made members of the pri\y 
council and the cabinet. They are appointed (wiihoiu 
patent) by mere delivery to them of the seals of office by 
the king. Kac.h is capable of performing the duties of all 
the three departments, and the offices arc all .so miicli 
counted to be one and the same, that upon being removed 
from one sccrelary.'*hip of stale to another, a member of 
the House of Commons does not vacate his seat. 

To the secretary of stale for the home department belongs 
llie maintenance of the peace within the kingdom and ilio 
administration of justice so far as the royal prerogative i.s 
involved in it. All patents, charters of iiieorporatioii, com- 
missions of the peace and of inquiry pa.ss through his 
office. He superintends the administration of affairs m 
Ireland. 

The secvclary for foreign affairs conducts the correspond- 
ence with foreign states, and negotiates treaties with them, 
either through JBritisli ministers re.sident there, or person 
ally with foreign ministers at this court. He recommends 
to the crown ambassadors, ministers, and consuls to repre- 
sent Great Britain abroad, and countersign's their warrant.**. 
The secretary for the colonial department performs for the 
colonies the same functions that the secretary for the home 
department performs for Great Britain. Each is aitsi.sled 
by two under-secrclaries of state, nominated by hiuKsclf; 
the one being usually permanent, the other dependent upon 
the administration then in power. There is likewibc in 
each department a large establishment of clerks appointed 
by the principal secretary. 

The power to commit persons on suspicion of (reason is 
incidental to the office of principal secretary of state— a 
power whicli, though long exercised, has been often dis- 
puted. It is not necessary here to give the argumonts on 
both sides; they are discussed with great care by Lord 
Camden in the case above cited (Entick v. Carrington), 
which was one of the numerous judicial inquiries arising 
out of the dispute between the Crown and John Wilks at the 
beginning of the reign of George IIL The conclusions to 
which Lord Camden comes are — that the secretary of slate 
is not a magistrate known to the common law ; that the 
power of commitment for state olfenccs, which he Inis fur 
many oges exercised, was used by him as an immediate de- 
legation from the peraon of the king, a fact which may bo 
inferred, among other things, from the debates in parhameiu 
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in the time of Charles I., >vhcn Secretary Cook claimed the 
power on that ground; that nevertheless courts of justice 
must rcco(;nisc tliis power, inasmuch as there has been con- 
stant usa.'e of ir, supported by three judicial decisions in 
favour of it since the Revolution, viz. by Lord Holt in 1695 
(Rex V. Kendal and Rowe); by Chief- Justice Parker in 
1711 (Queen v. Derby); and by Lord Hardwicke in 1734 
(Rex V, Earbury). In a more recent case (King v. Despard, 

1 798), Lord Kenyon says, ‘I have no difficulty in saying that 
the scorclarics of slate have the right lo commit/ and he 
hints that Lord Camden felt too much doubt on the subject. 

There is also a chief secretary for Ireland, resident in 
Dublin (except when parliament is silling), and having 
always an under-sccretary there. lie corresponds with the 
lioiuo department, and is under the authority of the loid- 
lieutenant. His oifice is called that of secretary to the lord* 
liculeuani; but it is analogous to the office of secretary of 
stale. lie has sometimes, though very rarely, been a 
member of the cabinet. 

SECRETION, in animal physiology, is one of the pro- 
cesses by which a substance is separated from the blood or 
an analogous organic fluid. The same term is also often 
applied to the material separated. Secretion differs from 
nutrition, in which a fluid is also at first separated from the 
hloed, in the purpose for which it is carried on, and in the 
mode in which the fluid is afterwards disposed of. In 
nutrition [Nutrition] the fluid is converted into the tissues 
of the body or into organized structures; in secretion it 
usually remains fluid, and if not, it never acquires any 
orgiinization. 

SecM ction from the blood of animals (which may bo re- 
•rai-ded as the typo of tall fluids serving a similar common 
])uri)o>c) taKos place in the interspaces of all the tissues, on 
the siiiTcices of all the membranes, into the interior of all 
the cavities ot the body, and into (he ducts of glands. In 
the throe lirst situations the separation is sometimes called 
cvhalalion, and it is probable that in them it is effected by 
a force dilVeroiit from that under the influence of which it 
lakes place in the secretion, peculiarly so called, in the glands. 

The Hind which keeps all the tissues moist, and wliich is 
cOu^ed on the free surfaces of all the serous membranes, is 
evaedy similar to the surntn, or thinner fluid part of the 
blood, ll. IS, in all probability, separated from the blood by 
the capillary attraction of the several tissues, which imbibe 
into their pores the thinner part of the fliiid that continually 
iravcTscs thorn in the minute capillary blood-vessels.* This 
imlnbilion ih also assisted by the pressure with which the 
blood, impelled by the contractions of the heart, is forced 
npoti the internal wall of those vessels ; and hence it is that 
in all cases in which, by any obstruction lo the circulation 
tlirougii the veins, this pressure of the blood is increased,* 
some form of dro])sy is produced ; for the serous fluid is 
thus forced in excessive quantity into the pores of the tis- 
sues, uiid through iho surfaces of the membranes, of all 
the parts in which the circulation is obstructed. 

In the article Gland, Seckrnknt, we have described the 
general character of the structures in which the secretions 
proper are produced. Bui since that was .written, the rc- 
searcdies of Buehiu, llenle, and others have rendcrod it pro- 
bable that the Iluid of a secretion is not merely separated 
from the blood in the capillaries that ramify on the w'alls of 
the minute gland-ducts, and then made lo traverse at once 
thu walls of both those vessels and those ducts, but that it 
is first collected in minute cells which surround the termi- 
nations of tho ducts, and that it is only when these cells 
burst or have their membranes removed that the secreted 
fluid is poured into the gland duct. Through it, it is at 
once conveyed, probably by tho contractile power of the duet 
and those to which it leads, to the part at which its ultimate 
purpose is to be effected. While collected in the minute 
cells it i.s highly probable that the fluid undergoes changes 
in its condition, and acquires the proporjties necessary for the 
peculiar offices (if any) which it has tq perforin. The nature 
of this change, and the force by which it is effected, slvh un- 
known ; but we may imagine the change to be somewhat 
similar to that by which tho juices contained in the cells of 
a fruit have their character gradually altered in the process 
of ripening. 

The degrees of elaboration necessary for the production of 
the several secretions probably vary greatly. A part at 

' * Tlicro U rea*;on to bolifvc tlini the (liiia wliich motHtena the tissnes and 
fllle the cavltiea uf the nervoiu ceutrei is uot separated in ihis common 


least of the materials of some of them exist ready formed in 
tho blood, as the urea and lactic acid of the urine and sweat, 
and some of the principles of the bile ; of others no trace can 
be found in tho blood itself. Tho former seem to require no 
particular structure for their separation, for though in general 
they are separated only by their appropriate glands, yet 
when they cannot pass off by them, they arc found in all the 
fluids drawn from the blood by Iho ordinory imbibition of 
the porous tissues. The other fluids, which are not found 
in the blood, arc probably elaborated entirely in their re- 
spcctive glands, though it must he admitted that the f*rialysis 
of the blood is not yet sulficiently perfect to render it certain 
that they do not exist in it ready formed and requiring only 
to be selected from its other constituents. 

Tho purposes which the secretions serve are variou-\ 
Some, as already stated, have no other purpose tlinn lo 
moisten the several parts of the body; others are aiquo- 
priated to the service of important functions, as the saliva, 
the gastric juice, the bile, and the pancreatic and intestinal 
fluids, which all assist in digestion. Such aUo are tho tears, 
which serve for tho cleansing of tho front of the eye; tho 
milk for tho food of tho offapring ; and various materials for 
the defence and comfort of the animal, and for the \)roiug‘.i- 
tion of the species. Other secretions again, which are coin- 
monly called exciolions, are the refuse of the blood, and if 
retained in it would exercise an injurious inlliicnce on the 
whole economy; such are the cutaneous pci-spiiation, the 
urine, and those purls of the bile and intestinal fluids which 
are qot used in digestion. 

For the account of particular secretions wo must refer to 
tho articles relating specially to them or to the pans by 
which they arc produced, such as Bile; Gland; Intes- 
tines; Liver; Mammary Gland ; Milk; Mucus; P\n- 
cRKAs; Saliva; Skin: Stomach; &c. 

SECRETIONS. VEGETABLE, are those product? 
found in plants whick arc chiolly the result of the decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid, and the appropriation of the ( aiboii 
to which we have already alluded in the article Sa]). [Sai».] 
These secretions are exceedingly numerous, and coiisiituro 
the great bulk of Iho solid parts of the plant. The difior- 
cnces observccl in the hardness and durability of the \iood, 
the colour of the leaves and flowers, the liavour of the 
various fruits, the medicinal and economical propeilic- of 
all parts of plants, arc dependent on tho iialuvo of tho 
secretions that constitute, and arc deposited within, thtso 
tissues. The intricate and delicate chemistry by Mhich the 
secretions of plants, possessing so many and varied proper- 
ties, are elaborated from so small a number of elementary 
constituents, is at present very imperfectly understood. Wo 
however know that whatever compounds may be founil 
I'n the structure of plants, the elements of which they 
are composed are derived from external sources, and that 
the chemical processes by which their elements arc couiL.ni( d 
obey similar laws to those which govern llieni when inde- 
pendent of tho influence of vitality. 

In the lowest forms of plants wo find the simple cell en- 
dowed with the power of abstracting from the niedimn in 
which it lives tho elementary matters which it combines m 
those forms that aro essential to its existence. In tho 
simple cell tho changes which are thus ellected are very 
few, but as wo ascend in the scale uf organization the ceiK 
are united. Their forms are varied, the functions which 
were performed by one cell are assigned to difloront sets of 
cells, and the compounds required by the plant and the 
changes in its elementary matters become more luimoroiis 
and complicated. In the article Sap it was stated what, (ho 
nature of those elements is, which, on being introduced into 
the system of the plant, constitute tho materials neix^sary 
for the formation of those secretions on which tho growth 
and cxistenco of plants depend, and in ihi.s phii o wo shall 
proceed to enumerate those secretions and state their pro- 
perties. 

• I. 0/ General%r Nutritious Secretions . — These arc found, 
in one form or another, in all plants, and are soiuelinics col - 
lected in largo quantities in various parts of the plant, to 
serve as material for its future growth. They ha\c hoiico 
been called general and nutritious secretions. Tiiey seem 
to be more immediately the result of the union of tbe ele- 
ments of water with the carbon of the caihonic acid 
than any of the other secretions,, and, on account of their 
composition, have been called, by De Candolle, Hydro car^ 
bonates* The relative quantities of tbeir component part% 
according to Gay-Lussac and Thcnard, arc as follows 

VoL. XXL— 2 A 
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Cailidii. 

Gum . . -IJ-J.J V. yj 

Sugar . . 50‘63 G*'JU 

Siat'cli . 43’ ^D'CS (>*77 

Lignino . 52 00 41*25. 575 


It viiW bo soon that there is a great similarity in tlio com- 
position uf uU these substances, and that only a smalt ad- 
dition or iibstraelion of elementary mutter will convert the 
one into the other. There are two reniaining siihslanccs, 
albuinon *and gluten, whicii, in addition to the other cle- 
nuMitary bodies, contain nitrogen. Tlieir composition in 
loo parts is as follows : — 

Ox>Keri. Ilydi-os^-ii. Nitrogen. 

Alouiiien . . 5J’8 2.-{’.S 7*5 15’7 

(ilnlon , . . ^5 7 22 0 7’8 M’o 

I. (iunt IS tiio most widely diffused of these secretions, 
nuil in <^oine of its forms appears to be the first, product 
wliicdi IS formed by plants. Vegetable ntucuft, which is the 
most simple form of giini,o\Uls in a dissolved state in many 
of the CJryplogamia,also in Malvacem,Liliacero,Orchidacea>, 
.iiid many of the Boraginace.ne. In many other plants gum 
exists in a dissolved state in the lluids, but becomes har- 
dened, either by being deposited iii peculiar receptacles, in 
the leaf or other parts of the plant, or by being thrown out 
u])oii Its surface. In this latter mode large quantities of 
*i;um are produced by some Leguminous plants. The various 
horls of gum-acaeia found in the markets are produced from 
tile Aciiciu Arubic(ty A. A. tnrh/ix, &c. [Gum.] 

The substance called I.ia.sst)rin is also a modificalion of gum. 
It differs in not being soluble in cold water, but takes up 
fifty times its weight, forming a kind of jelly. In chemical 
eoinpositioii it differs from gum in containing less carbon. 
Vegetable jelly, or Pectfui, is another form of gum. It rc- 
sifiiiblos ba.>soun in some of its propcities, but is at last en- 
tirely soluble in cold water. VVith saccUarino matter and 
various amds it exists m thp juice of most fruits, as straw- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, oranges, &c. It is also 
found in the fluid called cambium, which is secreted be- 
tween the b.'irk and the trunk of the tree in .spring. Ac- 
coKlmg to Braconiiot, peeton is capable of forming an and 
•ind uiiiliug with alkolis. 

2. Sui:^ar is the secretion which is found in the next 
greatest abundance to gum, and the chemical analysis will 
point out how Villle change is required for the formation 
of this substance from gum. It is very generally diffused 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, and if it does not exist 
111 the fully developed plant, it is always found in the seed 
during the germination of the young plant. [Germination.] 
Tliero are several varieties of sugar, or saccharine principles, 
developed in plants, whicli have received different names, as, 
cane sugar, or the sugar of commerce, grape-sugar, liquo- 
rice. manna, &c. [Suoak.J 

3. Starc/it or Fvcala, is the most abundant of the nutrient 
secretions of plants, and is most used by man. It differs 
sligliily ill compo-sition from the two last, and an addition 
of carbon and abstraction of oxygen will convert it into 
either the one or the other. It occurs in the form of littlo 
granules, which are always surrounded by a delicate tissue, 
which becomes coloured blue by iodine. As it is the great 
bourco of nutriment fur the younger parts of plants, it is found 
deposited in the cellular tissue in almost all the organs of 
])lants, as in the tubers intended to nourish young shoots, 
in all liesliy roots and bulbs or rootstocks which have to 
furnish food to young stems, in the stems, the receptacles, 
seeds, or other parts of plants where it moy be required for 
affording nutriment to the younger growing organs of the 
plant. [Starch.] In what manner the granules of starch 
are appropriated by the younger parts of the plant we are 
in a groat measure ignoiRiit : when removed fi-om the plant, 
.Mtarch requires boiling water to dissolve it, and this is 
effected by the bursting of the tissue that envelopes the 
granule. This process must take place injthc introduction 
of the starch to the younger ]mrt8 of the plant, but it cannot 
be by the same agency, and is probably the effeot of causes 
that have hitherto evaded observation. 

4. Lignine is the ultimate result of vegetation upon the 
secretions previously mentioned. Gum, sugar, and starch 
are produced and then converted into lignine, which is 
a harder secretion than the former, and is found to coti- 
.siituto the principal ingrediwl that is cteposited in the har- 
dened tissues of plants. It differs from the former in che- 
mical composition by possessing less oxygen and hydrogen 
and more carbon, It thus possesses less of the elements of 


water and more solid matter, and it is probably according to 
the amount of the latter that the timber of various trees 
differs in hardness and durability. Tho following are the 
proportions of carbon in various kinds of wood, according to 
Gay-Lussac and Thfinard and Pi'out:- — 


Cormoiina-wood 

. 55 

Iron- wood 

. 53*44 

Oak 

52*53 

Beech . 

51*45 

Box 

. 50 

Willow 

49*80 


VVe may sum up tho changes whicli these various secre- 
tions undergo, in the language of the writer of tho article 
•Botany,* in the Library of Usr/ul Knowledge: — *Tho 
lising sap passes into the loaves charged with caibonic acid 
or matter capable of being converted into it ; it loses a largo 
proportion of its water by evaporation, and of its oxygen by 
tho decomposition of its carbonic acid, and thus becomes re- 
duced to carbon and water in an inspissated state, which is 
gum when free, and lignine when fixed. From the lignino 
IS oi’ganisod the tissue among which the gum circulates for 
lU support and consolidation, and within which it is aUo 
enclosed and oluboratcd into various other principles, re- 
maining as starch when but little changed. A portion of the 
gum settles downwards through tlic stem; that part which 
IS ill the bark, being intercepted by no opposing cm rent, 
finds its way to the roots; that part in the arbiirnuni is 
caught by tlic ascending sap, dissolved in it and carried 
again into tho leaves, there to undergo changes similar to 
what It had previously experienced. \Vhene\er llie gum 
meets in its course with cells that are empty, it is absoihrd 
by them, and becomes subject to their special vital poweis, 
changing to the principles which each particular species or 
organ has tho properly of elaborating, and the most readily 
to those which, like sugar, have tho greatest chemical 
resemblance to itself* (pp. lou, 101). 

5. Albumen, OUUin, or Emuhm, is one of the vegctiihle 
seiM’etbns that contain nitrogen, and which thus form a Jink 
between the proximate elements of animal and vegetahlo 
tissues. Giutin is found in the milk of all plants, and al.so 
with the starch found deposited in various seeds. Fluids 
in which it is contained become tlocky when exposed to heat. 
It is also thrown down from them by acids, alcohol, and 
tannin. When the tubers of the potato are submitted to 
heat, a glairy Iluid is separated which contains glulin. In 
tho milk of the cow-tree it is found in the greatest abun- 
dance. When it occurs in tho seeds of plants, ir is soiiie- 
tiines called ICmuhin, and is the cause of the milkiness of 
the fluids calleil emulsions, formed by rubbing seeds of 
various kinds with water. 

' fi. Gluten is another compound containing nitrogen, and 
is found frequently in combination with tho Iasi suh^tanco 
and starch. It is found in the greatest abundance in the 
seeds of gramineous and leguminous plants. When moist, 
it is a while, transparent, tenacious, clastic, glutinous sub- 
stance. When dry, it is colourless and sccntles.s, and inso- 
luble in water. It is soluble in boiling alcohol and acids, 
and is precipitated from the latter by ferro-cyanuret of po- 
tassium. All fluids in which it may be present combined 
with sugar are capable of fermentation, and it forms the 
basis of the several ferments that are used for exciting this 
process. Both gluten and emulsin arc important agents in 
the nutrition of plants; their presence also indicates tho 
comparativo nutritious qualities of food for man, as will bo 
seen by the following analyses f^’om De Candolle : — 




Amyhini, or 

Glulfn mill 



SiRri’li, 

KmulDin. 

Wheat 


c 70*00 

23*00 

Barley 


79*00 

6*00 

Rye 


* 61*00 

6*00 

Oats 


. 59*00 

6*00 

Rice 


. 85*07 

3* 60 


II. Of Special or Local Secretions. — ^The greatest variety 
in the secretions of plants is in those which are not 
generally secreted and diffused throughout the system of 
the plant, but arc either secreted in a particular part of 
plants for a special purpose, or are secroted by particular 
species of plants. .These may be arranged under the heads of 
acids, alkalis, neuter principles, resinous principles, colour- 
ing-matters, milks, oils, resins, &c, 

.1. Acids aro tho most numerous group of vegetable 
secretions, and the chemist is constantly adding new ones 
to their number. They are generally found in oombinutioti 
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with the various earths and alkalis which exist in plants ; 
they are however frequently free, and contribute to the 
llavour of the fruits of many plants. The vegetable acids 
loay be divided into two classes: those possessing only car- 
bon and oxygon, as carbonic and oxalic acids ; and those pos- 
sessing hydrogen in addition, as acetic, malic, citric, tartaric, 
and cquisotic aeids. Of all the acids, acetic is most cuinraou 
in plants, winch may be the result of changes taking place 
similar to those which occur in the process of acetous fer- 
mentation. The change of elements necessary for the pro- 
duction of acid from the fecula of vegetables may be seen 
by the following atomic analysis from Meyeu (Pjlanzcn 
Physiolof^ie, band ii., p. 301;: — 


Am>lnm, or Citric 

Starch. Acitl. 

Carbon 12 4 

Oxygen 10 4 

Hydrogen 20 4 


Tarlario 

AcW. 

4 

0 

4 


Acotic 

Malic 

Ertuisolic 

Acid. 

Aci<l. 

Aciil. 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

6 

4 

2 


The most remarkable of the vegetable acids is tannic 
ncid, or tannin. It is frequently placed among the neuter 
principles of vegetation, but it reddens litmus, combines 
with salts, and in other properties agrees with acids. [Tan- 
nin ] 

2. J//;«//^.-'-Thc substances thus called rcscrnblo the 
alkalis of the inorganic kingdom only in the property they 
possess of uniting and forming salts with acids. They are 
compound bodies containing carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. They do not dissolve readily in cold or hot 
wattM*. Although they differ little in chemical composition, 
y«’l they ]voshO-*8 all the properties of the plant in which 
they are produced. The following tabic by Liebig and 
others gixes the atomic constitution of the most powerful of 
these alkalis : — 



■ Mur- i 
liliiitr. 

Cudiue. 

Nitreo- 

Slryclj- 

niiiti. 

1 »ni- 
ciiie. 

Qui- 

nine. 

Cinelio- 

niiie. 

('aihon 1 

34 

32 

40 

30 

32 

20 

20 

Thdiogen 

3li 

3‘J 

40 

32 

36 

24 

22 

Nitrogen i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Oxygen 

6 

6 

12 

3 

6 

2 

1 


To lliLv-o might be added a long list of others, as almost j 
eveiy natural order has its peculiar alkali, which exists in 
the plant in a state of couibinaliuii with a peculiar acid. 
The mode of obtamiiig thoso alkalis consisU in adding a 
stioP<; uiineral acid to a decoction of the plant, which takes 
up the alkali, and which may be afterwards precipitated 
from its solution by some mineral alkali. 

3. A number of principles have beeji detected and de- 
scribed by chemists, which arc neither acid nor alkaline, 
and have therefore been called ?iei4ler fJi’inctples. The pro- 
gress of chemistry will however probably place them m 
some of the other cla.sscs. .The must remarkable of these 
a^ polleiiine, berberiiie, asparagine, emetine, coffeine, gen- 
tiauine, and fungiiic. Another series of these principles are 
those which possess resinous properties, and hence are called 
resinous principles; to these belong quossine, cathortine, 
elateviiie, pipeline, jalapine, digilaline, and several other 
principles named after the plants from which they are 
obtained. 

4. Colourin^‘Matters»^\\\ the article Sap it was staled 
lhal a peculiar substance called chroniule was the cause 
of the green colour in plants generally, and it is sup- 
posed that this substance may undergo some changes which 
ciiahlo it to give all the colours which are observed in the 
vegetable kingdom. Whether chromule is the origin of 
these secretions or not, they are exceedingly numerous, and 
many of them have been carefully analyzed by chemists. 
Colouring- matters may be divided into two classes, those 
which possess nitrogen, and those which are without it. In 
the former class is indigo, which exists in a great number 
of leguminous plants, and is an important article of com- 
merce. [Indigo.] The latter class contains the numerous 
r^d, yellow, blue, and brown colouring-matters, many of 
which possess peculiar properties, a knowle<]ge of which is 
made subservient to the art of dyeing. Amongst these are 
santaline, the colouring principle of red saimers wood ; 
polychroilo, that of saffron ; rheadino, that of the red poppy ; 
rhubarbine, of rhubarb, &c. 

5. Milks, or Milky Fluids, are occasionally very abundant 
in plants, characterising cnlire families. Euphorbiacece, 


Papaveraccoo, Apocynaccoo, Afeclepiudaceco, Campanulacea?, 
Convolvulaceaj, and Arlocarpaeem, among llio Dicotyle- 
dons, and Liliacea;, Scitaminacese, AracLOj, and .Misiiiacca!*, 
among Monocotyledons, are the orders which produce the 
greatest abundance of milk. But wherever il occurs, it must 
not be looked upon as a peculiar secretion, but as a modi- 
ilcation of the proper juice. The nature of this juice and 
the vessels through which it liows have been described 
under Sap. The milky fluids vary in composition in differ 
ent plants: some of them are poisonous, containing active 
principles, as iho milk of Papavcrucea?, which coutuiiis 
opium ; othitrs contain caoutchouc in great abundance, and 
the Indian-rubber of commerce is prepared from the milk 
of ficus elastica, and plants belonging to the orders Apucy- 
nacesD and Kuphorbiacefu. The cow-Irce yields a^inilk 
which is used as an article of diet by the natives of South 
America, where it grow's. 

6. Oils are secreted by plants, and are divided into two 
very distinct classes, the volatile and the fixed. The former 
are the agents which produce the \arious odours of plan; , 
and cun be collected by distillation from the tissues in 
which they arc deposited. The hitler exist in the cel h> of 
cellular tissue of many plants, especially the seeds, wliei*' 
they seem to perform the same oflice us SLaieli, gluten, &.c. 
[Oils.] 

7. Resins arc found deposited in the tissues of plants, but 
not in a regular manner, as they form pA^'^nges and intei cel- 
lular cavities in the midst of the tissues. Tliey are ore., 
sionally found on the surface of plants, but this is i at her 
the result of accideut than a constant occunencc. 

For further information on tiie physiology of borretion in 
plants and tho properties of the vaiious secretions, lie’ 
reader is referred to Moyen’s Neues Sj/stevi dtr Pflinzt /• 
Physioh^ip ; Lehrbuch der lUiianik ; JAhrary «f 

Useful Knowledge, ‘ Botany.’ 

SECT (from the Latin Seda). Two accounts arc given 
»>f the origin of thi'i word. By some ptr.sons it is lepre 
sullied as a dei’i\ative of seiju-or isreudus), ‘ to follow,’ 
JJy others it U derived fioni acc-o {Mr-tvs), * to cut.* li 
is in tliib case, as in many similar iubtuiues, not coby to 
decide hoi ween the pieteusions of the two; and it is far 
from being iru})robul)le lhal .some persons may have used 
I ho word Ub adeii\ali\o from one verb, and olliers as de- 
rived from the other. 

Tho sects of philosophers In antieiit times s(*em lather to 
have been persons who followers some ilisimguiblie i 
teacher, than persons cut off from any general mas-^ Bel 
when we conic to the word iii its ihai more common ami 
familiar use, namely, as denoting a p.iiiicular nnmiiumtv 
of Clirislians, the idea then predommales ot sf^pnralion. cuf- 
iiftg off, over that ot' follotcing. Thus no one thinks of 
calling the Catholic eliureli a sect; and none, except il wub 
designed to disparage ami dibhonour it, would call the En- 
glish Pruteslanl church a sect. But wlieii we debceiid be- 
low it, wo then sec religious communities small in tlu'ir 
nuinhers, and coinparalhely in.signiric:inl. wlio uie rnt nf 
from a church, either by their own act, or by some sup- 
posed or real act of usurpation and uiK'hristian t\raiiny on 
the part of the larger community. Thus tho Quakers me 
a sect, the Anabaptists arc a sect, the Molliodisls are a sect, 
and the Independents and English Presb) terian.s now iire 
sects, though they, and especially tho latter, were fur sonu; 
time in existence without falling under the description of a 
sect, being still incorporated in the church, in wlneli they 
sought to accomplish certain icforms. In other sysleiiis thcie 
are similar bodies of sectaries. 

SECTION, the curve made by the intersection «)f two 
surfaces. In the graphical arts it means generally a plane 
section, and most frequently a vertical seeiion, ilic iioii- 
zontal section being called tho plan. In aielnieetural de- 
signs, the longest vertical section is usiiuHn called tlio elc 
vution, tho term section being restricted to vei lical sections 
which are perpendicular to the elevation. 

SECTOR (Geometry), the figure made by two straight 
lines which meet, and a curve which cuts them both. The 
most common is the circular sector, made by tw^o radii of a 
circle and the arc which they include. If r be the rafliUb 
in linear units, and 6 the angle measured in iluiureiical 
unit.H [Angle], the area of the sector is 4 0 square units ; 

but according as the angle is expressed in degrees and frac- 
tions of a degree, in minutes and fractions of a minute, or 
in seconds an<l fractions of a second, the aiea is found 
by the first, second, or third of the following formula*— 
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‘2X57 -‘29578 2 X 3437-747 *2 X ‘20rJ‘2G4-8 

SKCTOR (Drawing Instrument), an instrument invented 
by OuNTRR. which has the appearance of a small carpenter’s 
rule marked with scales in every pari ; the greater number 
of these scales nut being laid down parallel to the edges of 
tho rule, but converging towards the pivot on Nvhicii the 
moving arm of tlie rule turns while the instrument is 
opened. These converging scales only properly belong to 



the sector ; the others are merely laid down for convenience 
on such blank spaces as are leA; by the converging or sec- 
torial scales. 

The sector is a large number of pairs of compasses packed 
up into one, and most explanations of the instrument at- 
tempt to describe them all in one. It will however be more 
convenient to separate one pair of compasses from the rest, 
and to describe its use. Each piece of the ruler is marked 
with the same scales. Take one of these scales, OA, and that 
which corresponds to it, OB ; then AOB is a pair of com- 
passes which can be opened or shut at pleasure. Suppose 
two scales, say of choids, to be laid down on OA and OH, 
which arc chords of 90°, OP and OQ being radii, or chords 
of fi0°. If OP be four inches, we have then before us tw’o 
scales of chords with the radius of four inches actually laid 
down, and any chords might be taken off them as from a 
common scale: for instance, if the marks of 35“ bo at C 
and D, then either 00 or OD is the chord of 35“ to a radius 
of four inches. But suppose it required to find the chord 
of 35”) not to a radius of 4 inches, but to one of 3*61 inches. 
We know that 

4 : 3-61 : : ch. 35° (rad. 4) : cli. 35° (rad. 3*61); 

and the fourth term of this proportion is to be found. Now 
this may be dune with sullicient accuracy, and without any 
drawing, as follows: — ^Take a common pair of compasses, 
and open them to 3 '01 on a subdivided scale of inches. 
Then open the sector until the points of the compasses are 
made to fall on P and Q, which, if the sector open rather 
easily, maybe done very quickly. We have then PQ = 
3-01 inches, and CD is the chord of 35° to that radius; for 
by similar triangle-; 

OP : PQ :: OC : CD; 
or 4 : 3*61 ; .* cb. 35° (rad. 4) : CD; 
whence CD = ch. 35° (rad. 3' 61). 

Take the compasses then, and fixing one point at C. mUke 
the other fall on D; the distance CD may then bo trans- 
ferred with the compasses to the paper, or to the scales of 
inches, according as construction or arithmetical estimation 
is required. 

The scales usually laid down upon the two sides of com- 
mon sectors, such as are constructed upon a foot ruler, are : 

1. A line of marked pol., showing the sides of 

polygons insciibcd in a circle. And since the side of the 
hexagon is the radius of the circle, the radius of the scale is 
the distance from O to the figure 6. Thus, to inscribe a 
polygon of ten sides in a circle of two inches radius, open 
the sector until 6 and 6 on the counterpart polygon scales 
are two inches apart ; then the distance from lU to 10 on 
the same scales will be the side of tho figure retiuired. 

2. A line of chords, as above described, tbc radius being 
tho chord of 60°. But it is to be noted that upon the com- 
mon sector the whole length OA of the scale is only tho 
chord of 60°, so that angles above 60° do not appear. To 
construct an angle of more than 60°, first set off 60° on the 
circle drawn by means of tho radius, and take the chord of 
the remainder from the sector. We tliink that the sbctoi* 
might be usefully copied in this respect on the common 
scales : giving all the lengtii which the proposed scale will 
allow, to the chord of 6U°, instead of to that of 90°. 

3. A lino of sines, tho radius of which is the sine of 90°. 
Thus, to find the upright side of a right-angled triangle hav- 


ing an bypollionusc of 3*41 inches, and an angle of 32°, 
open the sector until 90° and 90° on the counterpart lines 
of sines are 3*41 inches apart; then the distance from 32° 
to 3‘2° on the same lines will be the side required. 

4. A line of secants, usually extending to about 75°, tho 
radius of course being the secant of 0°. This scale is blank 
from O to 0°. 

5. A first lino of tangents, from 0° to 45®, tho radius 
being the tangent of 45°, or the whole length of the rule. 

6. A second line of tangents, on a smaller scale, beginning 
at 45° and proceeding to about 75°, the radius being the tan- 
gent of 45 , or the distance from O to the beginning of the 
scale. 

7. A lino of equal parts for operations answering to find- 
ing a fourth proportional to three numbers. Thus to find a 
fourth proportional to 36, 47, and 53, make 36 and 36 on tho 
counterpart scales fall as far apart as from () to 47; then 
the distance from 53 to 53 on the same* scales, measured on 
the scalo, will show the fourth proportional. 

To write on the applications of the sector would be to 
make a treatise on graphical trigonometry: one instance 
may suffice. It is required to calculate the formula 


76 X 


sin. 59° 

Simas'* 


On the counterpart lines of sines make 38"' and 38° (by 
opening the sector) fall as far apart as from O to 59° on the 
same scale; then the distance from 76 to 76 on tlie coun- 
terpart lines of criual parts will show, on that line of equal 
parts, the numerical value of the result required. Or make 
38° and 3b° on the counterpart lines of sines fiill as far apart 
as from O to 76 on tlie line of equal parts; then tho dis- 
tance from 59° to 59° on the counterpart lines of sines will 
show tho result icquired on the scale of cituul parts. 

Tlie sector becomes an ineorrect instrument, compara- 
tively, ^Yhe^ a great opening is required, and also when 
the result is much greater than the data from which it is 
produced. So much accuracy of construction i.s necessary, 
that those to whom the instrument is often really useful 
(not many, we suspect) should rather procure the larger ones, 
which are manufactured hy tho best instriiment-niukcrs, 
than be content with the six-inch lines which are found in 
the common cases of instruments. The sector is an instru- 
ment which requires much more care than the eominon 
scales, and in the use of which experiness can be gained by 
nothing but practice. Each scale is a pair of parallel lines 
with cross divisions; and it is important to note that the 
compasses must be applied to the inner of the parallel lines 
in every case. Also when the compas.scs are in the hunch 
with one point laid on one of the scales, the other sculu 
being about to be moved to bring the other point of the 
compass on the right division of the counterpart scale, take 
care to hold the compasses only by that leg which is laid 
down on the scalo. 

SECTOR, ZENITH. [Zenith Sector.] 

SECULAR, a name given to those variations in the 
planetary motions which are of long duration, so that their 
periods are better expressed in centuries than in years. 

vSECUNDINES [EMimvo.] 

SECUNDUS, JOHANNES, is one of tho most esteemed 
of modern Latin poets. His verses arc chiefly amatory, and 
modelled after Catullus, whoso passionate and tender spirit 
he had caught, without descending to the extent of bis licen- 
tiousness. "Like other learned men of the age, ho took a 
Latin name : why that of Secundus, docs not clearly appear. 
His family name was Everts, which in other languageis is 
softened into that of Everardi and Everard. His lather 
Nicholas or Klaas Everts, himself a learned man, und a 
distinguished jurist and magistrate, had five sons, all nioic 
or less eminent, among whom however John’s fame stands 
highest. He early showed that taste for Latin poetry to 
which he owes his reputation ; but be adopted the law as his 
profession, and graduated with distinction at Bourgea, in 
1533. That bis talents and acauirements were well known 
may be inferred from the arenbishop of Toledo having 
chosen him for private secretary. Through Ibis connection 
ho obtained the notice and esteem of Charles V., whom he 
accompanied to Tunis in 1534. Unfortunately the climate 
of Africa sowed in him the seeds of a mortal disease ; and he 
was lain, instead of following up his fortunes by accopliiig 
an important post at Rome, to return to his native climate, 
only to die at Touruai, October 8, 1536, at tho early age oJ 
twelUy-fivc. 
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His Latin poems are — Elegies (3 books ).‘Basia/ Epigrams, 
Ouos, Epistles, Funera (elegies in the English meaning), 
and Miscellanies, one book each. There arc many editions, 
umuiig nhi<di that of Leyden, 2 vols. 8vo., 1821, is recom- 
mended. His works are published jointly with those of his 
brothers Nicholas and Adrian, who assumed respectively the 
names of Grudius and Marius, imdec the title Poemata ei 
Trium Fratrum BelgaTum. Thcro are translations 
of the ‘Basia* into English, French, &c. Of the former, 
that of 1 775, with the Life of Secundus. and of the latter, 
that by Tissot, 1806, are said to be the best. 

SECURl'FERA, a family of Hymenoptcrous insects of 
the section Terebrantia, the species of which are chiefly 
distinguished by their having the abdomen sessile, or joined 
to the thorax so as to appear a continuation of that part, and 
not separated by a slender peduncle. In tho females, the 
abdomen is provided with a saw-1 iko apparatus, which not 
only serves for depositing the eggs, but for preparing a place 
ft)r their reception. The larvso greatly resemble lhof.e of 
lepidopteiH)US insects, and, like them, feed upon plants; lluy 
are cylindrical, soft, and llcshy ; have the head vertical, and 
the three thoracic segments each provided with a pair of legs: 
besides these, the abdomen is often provided with pro-legs. 

The Secunjjn'a are divided by Latreillc into two sections, 
the TcuthrcdinetcR and the Urocerata, The first corre- 
ponds with the genus Tenthredo of Linnrous, the species of 
which have the maniliblcs elongated and compressed ; the 
niaxillary palpi are six-jointed, and the labial have four 
joints ; t he four wings arc always divided by the nervures into 
numerous cells. The abdomen is composed of nine segments, 
the last of which is provided with an oviduct composed of 
two serrated lamella) ; these arc pointed and lodged between 
two others foniiing a kind of sheath. By means of this 
siw-like ovipositor the female Tenthredo bores holes in the 
hU ms and other parts of plants, in which she deposits her 
i‘^gs. In each hole, after the egg or eggs are deposited, a 
li<|uid is injeeled, the use of which, it is supposed, is to pre- 
\ent the closing of the opening. The wounds thus made 
increase in volume, and form excrescences, which are cither 
haril, or soft and pulpy, according to the nature of the plant 
or of tiiC pari wounded. These tumours then form the 
doiiiic’le of tho lurvte, which inliabit them either solitarily or 
ill society, and in them undergo their metamorphosis. 
CuMioially liowoMT the larMD of the Teuthrcdinidm live ox- 
])')>ed on the lea\es ol the plants upon which they feed, and 
these larvm are usually obsicrvod witli the body more or less 
rolled 111 a spiral manner. When about to assume the pupa 
state, ihey enclose themselves in a cocoon which is some- 
times fixed to the plant, but frequently they bury them- 
bolvc'i in the ground previously to assuming the pupa state. 

The second section {Vrocf^rata) is distinguished from the 
prcixMling by the mandibles being short and stout, the ligula 
ciitire; llic ovipositor of the females is sometimes exserted 
and composed of three slender appendages, and someljme.> 
spirally rolled within the abdomen. It is composed chiefly 
of the Linnroan genus Sirex. 

SKDAINE, MICHEL JEAN, bofii at Paris, July 4, 
171‘), died May 17, 1727, was a dramatic writer of eoiisi- 
ilorable merit. On the death of his father, who was an ' 
aichitect, he was reduced to follow the trade of stone-mason. 
Ho continued however to study, and casually attracted the 
notice of his employer, an arcldtcct named Buroii, who, on 
discovering his talents, gave him instruction, and finally took 
him into partnership. This service ho afterwards repaid by 
educating the painter David, who was Buron’s grandson, 
fjedainc made his first appearance as a dramatist in a piece 
taken from tho * Devil on Two Slicks,' played at the Opera 
(ioiniquG in 1756, which was very popular. After writing for 
that theatre during several years with brillant success, he 
touk a bolder lliglit, and brought out his *Philosopho sans 
le Savoir,* on the more classical stage of the ComWie Fran- 
caisc. This, which is esteemed his most sterling piece, had 
ii great run. He also wrote for lhoGrand-Op£ra; and thus, 
it has been observed, shone at once on three of the chief 
theatres of Franco. The well-known opera of * Richard 
Co 0 ur-do-Lion,* for which, and many other of Sedaine’s 
works, Gretry composed the music, procured for him, at 
the age of sixty-flvo, admission to the Acadfimio Fran^aisc. 

Gaiety, originality, truth of dialogue, and skill in raising 
and sustaining interest in his plots, are the merits ascribed to 
Sedaine as an author. His stylo is censured for negligence, 
but it is f(»rcible and flowing, and well adapted to his usual 
melodramatic composition, lie himself maintained that 


what were*called his faults roally'coutributcd to bis success. 
‘They will have it,* he said, ‘ that 1 caii*l write Fiemdi ; and 
Isay that none of them could write Rose etCok^.*' * This 
was said in mortification at having been left out of the 
Institiit National, when the pre-existing AcaUhnics were 
remodelled into that body. The catalogue of his plays 
amounts to thirty- two. There is a selection (‘Qiuvies 
Choisies de Sedaine*) with a memoir, Paris, 1813. 

SEDAN, a town in France, in the department of Arden- 
nes, 157 miles from Paris, through Soissons, Reims, and 
M 62 icrcs. In the ninth century Sedan was the subject of a 
struggle between Charles the Bald and Louis of Germany ; 
and in the course of the middle ages the lordship of Sedan 
w’as erected into a principality, which, after various changes, 
was united to the crown of France in the reign of Louis 
Xiil. That prince deprived the town of its municipal 
franchises, a .step which much depressed it; but it was 
revived by the protection of (Jolbert. Tho Piotcslaiits bad 
an academy here, which continued down to the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 

The town is seated on the Meuse, in adistiict not re- 
markable for fertility, but well cultivated in fiidds and 
kitchen-gardens. It is fortified ; but the fortifications, with 
the exception of the citadel, are not well kept up. The 
town consists of two parts, the upper and lower town, and 
has wide straight streets, lined with houses of lespeciahle 
appearance, roofed with slate. The old casile, remarkable as 
the birth-place of Turenne, is occupied as an aisciial, in 
which are kept some fino and curious specimeiis of uiiticnt 
armour. Thcio is a handsome bridge over the Mouse, which 
flows through the town ; and there are a Roman Catholic 
church and throe chapels, a Reformed church, and an (‘stah- 
lishrncnt of the Sisters of Charity. There aio three bar- 
racks, one of them for cavalry, very spacious and handsome. 
Tho military hospital has accommodation for 501) palioiils, 
and an extensive garden attached to it. It is .on an (de- 
vated spot, well fortified, and commanding tho whole place. 
There are a foundling hospital, a college, a drawnig-school, 
a public library, a prison, and a tbeatre. A bronzo statue of 
Turenne adorns tlie place or square of the town-hall. 

The population, in 1831, was J3,(;(n; in 1830 it was 13,712. 
The town is celebrated for its manufacture of tine woollen 
cloths, a branch of industry which was cstahlit'hed here in 
the seventeenth century, and fostered by tho patronage of 
Louis XIV., at tho instigation of Colbert. Black cloths are 
chiefly made now. Kerseymeres and other woollens arc 
I also made. Woolcoinbers* curds and tools, and machines 
for shearing the cloth, arc manufactured. To these articles 
may be added woollen yarn, woollen hose, and sled buckles. 
Trade is carried on in a variety of articles besides these; and 
there are tan-yards and dj e-houses. Four fails are held in 
the year. There are numerous iron-works in the surround- 
ing district. 

The arrondissement of Sedan comprehends 23 communes 
and is divided into five cantons or districts, each under a 
justice of tho peace. 

There is a canal cut from the Meuse above the tow n, and 
cairied through the ditches which surrouml the fort ifi cat ions 
into the same river below the town. It has a small dock for 
the canal boats, and is provided willi duice.s at the extremi- 
ties where it unites with the river. It w'a.s commenced in 
1782, but was not nuished till 1810, the works having bem 
suspended from 1722 lo IStiG. 

SEDATIVES are agenU which produce a direct depres- 
sion of the action of tho vascular system, with little scn.siblo 
e\acuatiun. They dilFor ft’orn narcotics, inasmuch as their 
depressing cfrcc1.s are not preceded by any obvious excite- 
ment or increased action of the heart and arteries. Whtihcr 
they act primarily on the heart itself, or secondarily by a 
previous influence on the nervous system, is not clearly 
ascertained. Some, such as the infusion of ttjbaceu, and 
hydrocyanic acid, appear to destroy completely the sensi- 
bility of the heart, so that it no longer responds to the 
stimulus of the blood; but how this effect results is alto- 
gether unknown. Oxalic acid, when the dose is large, 
seems also to paralyse the heart; w'liilc in less quantities il- 
operatos differently. [Ox.\lic Acid.] The peculiar inode 
of action of the articles eiitille<l lo bo considered as piuo 
sedutises has been detailed umler tho respccti\c heads of 
Digitalis, Hydrocyanic Acid, Nicoti^na, S.c., and 
need not be repealed here. The medical empIo>iuenl of 
those formidable agents should never he had rccoiir-;e lo 
' without competent aulhonly and supcrinlcndciice ; but as 
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liiany rases of poisoning result fioin tlieir accidental or 
criminal administration, it is needful to observe that the 
greatest promptness is requisite in the administration of 
appropriate remedies. Vtuvl stimulants, such as ammonia 
and hrandv» are the best: and electricity or galviinism may 
be resorted to after the others. 

Sulphuretted hjdntgen, alien breathed, injected into a 
vein or the rectum, or even applied to the skin, acts as a 
sedative, and in a small quantity ran occasion death, li U 
largely disengaged from many decomposing sub'^tances, 
such as exist in stagnant pools, ditches, duuns, and cess- 
pools. Proximity to these produce cllects more or loss 
S€»rious according to the intensity of the gas. E\cn one of 
Its compounds, hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, is a potent 
f-elative. Cold, when extremo, likewise acts us a seda- 
tive, but its mode of action has been already explained 
nmler Patium;. 

SKI) B K RG. [ V ORK siu rk.] 

SKDKxNTARY ANNEIdDS, Lamarck’s third order of 
his ninth class. Annelids, The following is his definition of 
this third order: — 

always inhabiting a lube, out of which it ne\ei* 
comes entirely, and without e}es. l^rnnchiiv always at one 
extremity of the body or near it, unless tlie lube of the ani- 
mal i>^ open on one side tlnoughout its length. 

J^amarek. divides this order into three divisions: — 

1. Those whose branchiae are dorsal or disposed longitu- 
dinally on the body. i 

Dersaliuns. 

This division comprises the following gcmcra, Arenicnla | 
\x\\A ^iVuiuarin, [TunrLiiJRANcniATA.] ' I 

‘J. TliohO whose brancliiao, either known or supposed, are I 
disposed at one of the extremities of the body or near il. I 
(a) Bianchiae nut detei mined, supposed m exist at the | 
]»os(crior pari of the bod) . Tube of the animal open at both 
onus. ' I 

Maldanians. 

These consist of the genera Chjmene. and Dkntalium. 

(//) Branchiaj in general known, disposed on the anterior I 
].a.t of tlie body or near it. 

(t) Branebim not separated nor covered by an operculum. 

Ainphitritians. 

Tbe^e arc thus subdivided : — 

(1.) Branchuo short, never jutting out (avan<;ee 5 ). 
Teniaciila short or null. This subdivibion compri^es the 
gencia Pkctinaria and Sabellaria, 

(2.) Braiic'liifc or tentucula of considcrahlo size, jutting 
out anteriorly, either in a tuft (aigrette) or in a iliibelli- 
form plume (panache). This subdivision con>i»ts of the 
gencr.i Terf hella and Amphitrite. [TiTnicoLin.t:.] 

(•l-i*) Branchiae separated or covered by an operculum. 
Tube solid and calcareous. 

Ser[)ulaceans. 

Under this division Lamarck arranges the genera 
Spirorbis, Serpula, Vermilia, Ualeolaria^ and Magit.us. 
[TrrucoLin.^i.] 

.SKDGK-VVARBLERS. [SYLViAmE.] 

SEDGEFIELD. [Durham.] 

SEDLEY, SIR CHARLES, an English poet, was the 
son of Sir John Sedlcyof Aylesford in Kent. Ills mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Saville, warden of 
Merton College, Oxford. At the age of 17, in the year 
16.')5 6, he became a fellow- commoner of Wad ham College, 
and taking no degree, retired to his own <iounty, where he 
lived till the restoration of Charles II. After this event he 
came to London, uiul, to use the words of Antony a Wooil, 
set up for a satirical wit, a comedian, poet, and courtier of 
ladies. In 1663 he was fined very heavily for a drunken 
frolic in which ho had been engaged, the particulars of 
which are quaintly told by Wood. {Allwtrv Oxon,) Shortly 
after this he represented the borough of New Romney in 
Kent. Several of his speeches in parliament arc printed 
among his works. 

During the reign of James II., Sedk-y appears to have 
retired ftom the court, which he had much frequented iii 
the lifetime of Charles. At the Revolution lie joined the 
party of WMliatn. 11c died August 20, 1701. 

Sedley’s works, with a short memoir prefixed, were pub- 
lished in 1 722. They consist of vai ious short aniuiory poems, 
a few 6|)eeches in parliament, translations from the classics, 
and the following plays: * Thu Mulberry Garden,' a comedy ; 

* Antony and Cleopatra.’ a tragedy ; * Bellainira, or tho 
Mistress,’ a comedy. (* Tunbridge Wdls, or a Day’s Court- 


■sliip,’ a comedy ; ‘Thu Tyrant King of Crete,' a tragedy ; 
‘The Grumbler,* a couiody, arc also attributed to him.) 

As a poet Scdluy has been well characterized by J^ord 
Rochester’s celebrated lines beginning— ‘ Seel ley has that 
prevailing genilo art.' In unaffected simplicity and ease 
of expression, in sprightlincss of fancy, m tho skilful treat- 
ment of common and trivial subjects, he is surpassed by 
none of bis contemporaries. His licentiousness is of a very 
refined kind, and his pages are not disfigured by the gross- 
ness of language so conimon in his time. The best of lus 
shwt poems are printed in Ellis's * Early English Riels.* 
His plays have verv little merit. For his Life, see Wo<m!, 
already quoted ; a Memoir prefixed to the edition of his 
woiks, 1722 ; and Ilustod*s ‘ History of Kent,’ vol. i. 

SEDLITZ. a village in the circle of Suuz in Boheniio, 
about a mile from Seidschuz, with tw'o bitter salt-spnng>, 
which wore discovered in 1721 by Frederick I-loffiJiumi, 
physician of Halle, and from which tho well-known tali is 
obtained. There aie several such .springs in the iieigli- 
buurhood, including those at Seidschuz, in the circle of 
l..ciimeritz. They are mostly situated round the great Scr- 
piiia Marsh, to which, they porliaps owe their origin, 'lois 
marsh, which is nearly five miles from north to south, is 
I often fur half the year under water, and in dry weather is 

I u>e<i us a meadow ; pits are then dug in il, from winch 

[ hitler salt is ohiainod. Above half a million of boltle.s (-f 
the water of Scdlilz and Seidschuz are annually .stMit to all 
parts of Germany. 

SEDUCTION. [FaukN't and Chil.d.] 

SEDU'LIUS. CAiLlUS, a Chn.siian Roman pool, is 
generally supposed to have lived during tlie first lialf of tlus 
fifth century of our jiTa ; but who ho was and wlu ie lu; 
lived is unknown. Some writers aill liitn a prc8l))ter, otlicis 
an antistes, and others again call him a bishop. A few \ ( i y 
late writers state that he wu'^ a disciple of llildebevt, aich- 
bishop of the Scots, and that he came from Scoilund oi Ik*' 
lainl to France, and thence lo Italy. But these slateiueHis 
arc cither entirely groundless, or arise from tho ciiruiu- 
stance that the old Christian poet Scdnlius was (.'ontbimih d 
with another Sedulius who li\ed in the eighth oriiinlli con 
lurv of our cera. 

There are four poems which are usually ascribed to Sodu- 
lius; — 1,‘Mirabilium Divinoruui, siveOperis IV^chalis Lil n 
(qualuor) Quinque it is preceded b) a prose klterloiin 
abbot Macedonius, from which we learn that the pool tivc.tcil 
ofihesarne subjocl in pio.se al.^o, and that ho InnisoirdK idod 
the poem into four books, though in all our cdltlOll^ il o. 
divided into five books. Whether the fifth hook was added 1)\ 
Sedulius himself at a later periiid of his life, or wholhor jt \\ii> 
added by some one else, is uncertain. The poem, wliicli in in 
tolerably good hcxumetcrsS, contains some portions of iIm 
history of the Old Testament ami the life of Cliiist. Tin- 
language is purer than that of many of his contempornne-, 
and in some passages it is really poetical. 2, ‘Collatio \k.- 
leris ct Novi Teslamenii.' Tliis poem is written in elegine 
vcr&e.and in such a manner that the first words of ever) hex- 
ameter form tlujsecoftd half of the pentameter which follow-. 

II cxintains narratives from the Bible, so arranged that those 
taken from IhoOldTestament always appear in juxla-positicii 
w’lth those taken from the New Testament. 3, A ‘Il)mnu.s,' 
written in lambic dimeters, in which the verses of each sian/a 
begin with the letters of the alphabet in their usual succes- 
sion (Acrostioha). It is a panegyric upon Jesus, and one (ff 
the best productions of the Christian poetry of tlio age 
4, ‘ Do Verbi liicarnatioiio’ is compo-sed of verses taken from 
Virgil, which by slight alterations are combined into aClni-^- 
tian poem. 

The editio princops of Sedulius is tho ‘ Asceiisiana,* Paris, 
4to., without date. Tho lute.st editions are by Cdlarms, 
HaUv, 17U4' and 1739, 8vo. ; by J. Arntzen, Leuwurdeii, 
1761, Bvo. ; and by Faustino Arevalo, Rome, 1794, 4to. 

Comp. Biihr, ‘Dio Christlicheii Dichter und Ge.scbicht- 
scUreiber Roms,* p. .'>4, &c. 

SEDUM, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
CrassuhiceiJO. It is known by possessiiiij a 5-parted calyx 
with ovate, usually turgid, leaf-shaped sepals ; flvo petals^ 
which are usually spreading ; ton stamens, an hypog)noiis 
scale at tho base of each carpel; five carpels.^ They arc mostly 
herbs or shrubby plants, with stems usually btiaiiched from 
the base. I'lie fiowerless stems are crowded with leaves, 
wliich are alternate, seldom opposite, lleshy, terete or flat, 
and entire. Tho ilowers are commonly yellow, sometimes 
white or blue, and are arrayed in cymes. The species of 
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3«tlnm arc inhabiliints of llie temperate and wanner parls 
of the earth, and are mostly found in dry, barren, rocky, or 
ill id situations where nothing else will grow. Their roofs 
appear to oerve only the purpose of holding them in the 
ground, whilst their leaves aro so constructed that they 
absorb n>uisturo from the air, and prevent its being again 
(‘vaporaicd. Tt is thus that they aro fitted for the situations 
w iiit h they occupy. G. Don, in Miller’s * Dictionary,’ enu- 
merates 1 10 species of this genus. Many of them aro British, 
and a number of the foreign species aro ciillivaled in our 
gardens. We shall describe a few as examples of the genus. 

SMum Common Rose-root, or Rhodiola: leaves 

(la I, oblong, serrated at the apex, glabrous, glaucous; root 
luhtMous; stems single; llowers with four petals, eight 
nniliers, and dioicious from abortion. It is a native of moun- 
tainous districts of the middle of Europe, of Siberia, and 
Norih America. In Great Britain it is found on mountains 
in the north of Englund, Scotland, and Wales. It is a glau- 
(Mus plant with yellow tiowers. The root, when dried, has 
a NweeL taste and smell, and hence its common name. The 
ii ll^e^ have been used as a cataplasm in headache, and the 
toot has been supposed to possess antiscorbutic qualities. 
In Greenland it is eaten us a salad. This and some allied 
-.peeies constituted the genus Rhodiola, but the difference 
hei Aecn them and Seduin does not justify the separation. 

Sf*fiu/n 2’Vtf///iiifw*Orpitie, orTuberous Stoneorop : leaves 
oblong or o\al, attenuated at the base, fiat, toothed, gla- 
iirous; sienis erect; cymes corymbose, terminal; stamens 
( qnal 111 luimher with the petals. It is found on rocks, 
wiIU, and dry stony places in most parls of Europe : in 
Great Britain it is met with on the borders of fields, in 
iieilgos and bushy places, on a gravelly or chalky soil. 
Si!\i*i.il xaiioties have been dosenbed, and sometimc.s as 
s|)(ea‘s. The must frequent is one with purple fiowers, 

T. j urpuri'um. The loaves of this plant are sometimes 
o.iion as a hulad ; and in former times the roots were in 
u'(|ncsl ii'i a roiuudy in InemoiThoids and other di.senscs. 

Srihfffi A/tacfunpseros, Anacampsoros, or Evergreen Or- 
pine : lea\ o'* wedge-shaped, oht Use, entire, iieuil} sessile, alter- 
nate, (iat, smooth ; stcm»doeunibont; fiowers corymbose. It is 
a natiNC of rocks on the higher mountains of Piedmont, 
Sa\oy, Swilzeiland, It is often cultivated in gardens. 
It i> a trading plant, with beautiful purple llowers. It \va.s 
also (hrinerly used in medicine, 

Sedtun arro, A<rid Stonecrop: stems rather creeping; 
hranciirs cri'ci ; lca\es o\ale, sessile, suberect, alternate, 
glabioii'.; fi«)Wors sessile, on a Irificl cyme; petals lancco- 
luif. Hi iitiiinaied. It is one of the most common of the 
g«‘nu«». and is found on walls, roofs of houses, rocks, and dry 
places, all over JOu rope. When chewed in llie mouth, it has 
a hoi biting taste ; hence it is IVeciuontly called Wall -pepper. 
When applied to the skin, it produces vesication ; anil, taken 
internally, it causes vomiting. It was formerly much used as 
a remeily in iho.so skin diseases which arc vulgarly called 
scorbutic, but it is not often used now in this country. 

Sedum alburn^ White Stonecrop: branches perennial, 
r«>oting ; leaves club-shaped, green, llattish, glabrous ; cymes 
branched, terminal, subcorymbose ; petals bluntish. The 
fiowers are cymose and white. It U a native of Europe, in 
dry meadows^ on walls and rucks. It is rare in England. 
With many of the more common stonecrops, this species has 
been used in medicine, and also eaten cooked, or as a salad. 

Ill the cultivation of tl 4 u species of Sedum, they wdll be 
found to succeed best on rock-work, for which their habit 
especially adapts them. The tiereninal species may bo 
loathly increased by cuttings. Those which are annual can 
ho laised by merely sowing the seed in the situations whero 
they arc to grow. Those which require a greenhouse may 
he sown in pots filled with sandy loam and brick rubbish, 
which should be well drained. Cuttings should be allowed 
to dry a few days before planting, in order to prevent rotting. 

SEED, in Botany, is that part of a plant which contains, 
within several coverings, the embryo or young plant, and is 
itself covered over with the various parts of* the pericarp or 
fruit. The seed in its young slate is called the ovule 
[Oviilk], which is found in the inlQiior of the ovary, or 
germen, at a very early period of its growth. When the 
ovules are first seen, they are like little warty excrescences 
on the inside of the ovarium, composed of delicate cellular 
tissue. As they increabO in size (bey elongate, and may 
then be divided into two parts, a central portion, consisting 
of cellular tissue, called the nucleus^ and an external (»ver- 
ing consisting of two membranes, the outer one of which is 


called primine and the inner one sccundinn. At one end 
the two membranes aro open, forming a hole called the 
foramen^ from which iho nucleus projects more or les.s in 
the early stages of its growth. As Iho ovule increases in 
size, the foraipen is almost closed, and in the matured seed 
it is called the micropyle. The base of the ovule is attached 
to a membrane of the ovarium culled the iilaceiila, and as 
the ovule increases in size the portion of its tissues that 
1 connects it with the ovary becomes, relatively to the ovule, 

! small and cord-like, and hence has been called the funt- 
culun or umbilical cord. The point where this cord unites 
with the ovule becomes in the seed the hilum, and it is at 
this point al.^o that a number of spiral vessels and ducts arc 
observed to pass to tlio ba.<!e of the seed, which has been 
called iho cfmfazn. In the progress of the growth of the 
ovule tho nucleus increases in size, and becomes hollow in- 
side, forming a little shut sari, whieh forms a kind of tliird 
membrane, called terduc. In the interior of this sac aiiotlier 
is formed, which, as it contains or forms a part of the embryo 
or young plant, is called the fiac of the embryo. Whilst 
growing, the parts do not always maintain the same relatioiis 
fo each other that we have described, and from this circom 
stance Mirbel has proposed a classification of ovules. When 
the ovule has grown regularly with the hilum and eh.alaza 
at the base and the foramen at tho apCx, it is called a 
fttraif^ht ovule, or orthotrojmis. Although this appears to 
he the normal mode of growth, it is not the most Ireoucnt 
It is seen in the walnut. If in the course of growth the 
ovule is bent round, so that the foramen is brought near 
to its base, where the hilum and chalaza exist, it is called 
a curved ovule, or campylotropomt. This is seen in the 
Brassicace©, Papilionaceto, and Caryophyllace®. When 
one part of the ovule grows faster than the other, the nucleus 
loses its relative position,— its point is in this irihlancc dt- 
[ reeled towards the buse, and the foramen is found near the 
I hilum, and the base of tho nucleus becomes situate where 
its apex originally was, and it carries to this ];ojiit tho 
chalaza, which is continued from the cord by means of a 
set of vessels called tho raphe. This forms a third class of 
ovules, called contorted ovules, or annfropdits. It is seen in 
Liliaeeo), Rosaeem, Ranuiiciilorem, &c. Mirbel inaiiitainh 
that all ovules arc originally siruight, but Link doubts this, 
(Link, Grundlehren dcr Krditlerkundc, thtul ii., p. 2S1.) 

Tho position of tho ovule in relation to the ovary is a 
point of some importance in s\stemutic botany. When it 
arises up from the base of llio ovanum, it is called erect; 
w'hen it originates a little above the base, ; when 

it hangs from the apex of the cavity, pendulous ; when it 
hangs fiom any point below the very apex, smf ended. 

Their number is aLo a point of value, and when Ihero 
are only few and easily counted, they arc .said to ho dtjinitv. 
When their number is loo great to bo c«iuntcd, they firo 
called indefinite. 

Such is ihe state of the young seed up to the lime of the 
iiifiucnco of the pollen upon ihe stigma. Soon after this 
action takes place a minute vesicle makes its appeaiaiice on 
the summit of the inner sac of the nucleus. This vesicle 
iruTeases in size, and is developed into three parts, a de- 
scending portion, called the?v/f//Wc, and which alwaxs poiiiJs 
to the foramen; an ascending portion, the plumule; and 
lateral or enveloping portions, the cotyledons : the w holo 
constituting the embryo (»r young pUiiil. 

Whilst tlio embryo is growing, iho membranes whicli 
immediately surround it increase in size, and frequently 
become the seat of the deposition of n large quantity (•(' 
amylaceous matter called albumen^ which is deposited 
for tho purpose of supplying the young plant with nu- 
triment during its growth. The albumen however is not 
always deposited around the embryo, but in many ca<os is 
deposited in the cotyledons of the embryo itself, where it 
performs tho same functions as when deposited in the tcr- 
cine, or sac of the embryo. The former takes place in 
Ranunculacc©, Pupavcracoeo, and all that group of plants 
named by Lindley Albuminos©, whilst the latter is seen in 
Leguminaceoo and other orders. 

When the embryo is fully grown, the ovule has no fur- 
ther need of connection witli the placenta, the funiculus or 
cord therefore dries up, and tlio scar which is left on the 
seed at its point of union with it is tho hilum or eye; and 
when this U fully formed, and tho embryo is capable of in- 
dependent growth, the ovule becomes a seed. Sometimes the 
umbilical oord, instead of disappearing, increases in size, 
forming a membrane which entirely envelopes the seodi 
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which is called an aril. One of the most remarkable in- 
'lances of its existence is in the nutmeg, around Nvhich a 
thick aril is formed, which forms the maocof tho shops. It 
is also well seen in the Euomyinus. or common spindlc-trec, 
where it forma a beautiful orange-coloured mantle around 
the seed. It also exists in the passion- How er.‘ Its uses are 
unknown. 

The external coverings of the seed, whicl> are called pri- 
mino and sccundinc in the ovule, are called the tcata^ peri^ 
spo'mtQY spermodenrit and arc nothing more than a hardened 
state of the ovular membranes. Whatever may he the 
number of these coverings in tho ovule, they are seldom dis- 
cornible in the seed. In the walnut however two integu- 
ments can be plainly seen, one brown and tough, the other 
ight and filmy ; also in the almond and some other seeds. 
Ill most instam^es the tesla of the seed is perfectly smooth, 
hut in others it is covered over with hair and other appen- 
dages. The cotton that is so extensively used for the ma- 
nufacture of clothing is the production of the outer cover- 
ing of the seeds of the cotton-plant. The oleander issupplied 
with hairs at a particular part of the plant, that facilitate the 
moving of the seed from place to place through the air. In 
some instances the seeds have broad membranous expansions 
of the testa, called win^s^ by which means they lly from one 
spot to another, as in the Bignonia. Many seeds are beau- 
tifully marked with veins running in all directions; others 
have minute elevations and depressions, presenting a re- 
markable regularity and beauty of structure. 

When the seed is stripped of its testa, it presents cither 
the albumen' surrounding the embryo, or the embryo itself. 
When the albumen is present, it varies much in character, 
being of a horny, oily, fleshy, or mealy consistence. These 
clifTorences depend on the nature of tho peculiar secretions 
which aro mixed with fecula, or starch, in the albumen. 
There is a peculiar form of the albumen, which is called 
i'uminated, and which takes place in consequence of the 
abstraction of certain parts by absorption and their not bc- 
ing again filled up. This is the case with tho nutmeg. 

There is sometimes found in seeds an organ between the 
albumen and embryo, which is tho innermost membrane, in 
a state of induration and increased in size; it occurs in all 
the species of the ginger tribe, and also in Nymphsea lutea, 
the yellow water-lily. It is called the ritellus. 

The embryo is the most internal of all the parts of a seed. 
It consists, as before slated, of the radicle, plumule, and 
cotyledons, to which ^.ome add the cauliculns, or neck, which 
is only the point at which the radicle and plumule meet. 
The direction which the embryo takes varies much in dilfer- 
ent oirler.s and genera of plants. Its directions are di\ided 
by botanists into absolute and relatioe. The absolute direc- 
tions are explained by the terms straight, cuvatc, falcate, 
nnirinate, coiled up, folded up, spiral, bent at right angles, 
and serpentine. Terras have been devised also to express 
the relative positions of the embryo ; Init it is much more 
general ibr botanists to use the terms whioli we have rc- 
I'ericd to in speaking of the form of the ovule, and there- 
fore wc shall not explain these. For further information on 
the slrvicture and functions .of the embryo see CoT'i^i.E- 
DrtN and GeEM! NATION. 

Tlic sccd’like fruits of Lamiacea?, Boraginacese, Gramt- 
naeete, and Cyperacem were supposed by Linmous and his 
followers to be naked seeds. But as these have been dis- 
covered to possess a pericarpial covering, it was thought that 
naked seeds could not exist. This opinion however has 
been shown by Brown to be incorrect, as he has demon- 
strated that the seeds of Coniferec and Cycadacem are from 
their youngest state destitute of pericarp, and receive im- 
pregnation through their integuments, without the interven- 
tion of style, stigma, or stigmatic surface. 

SEE'TZEN, ULRICH JASPAR, was born on Ihe 30lh 
of January, 17C7, at Sopbiengroden near Jcver. His 
father was in ^ood circumstances, and gave his son an ex- 
cellent education, which was commenced at Jover, and 
completed in the university of Gottingen, where Scetzen 
from 1765-88 studied medicine, the natural sciences, and 
especially agriculture and political economy. Here he be- 
came acquainted with Alex, von Humboldt and Link, with 
wliom he conceived the plan of travelling into distant coun- 
tries which wero then little known. Scetzen chose Asia 
and Africa as the fields of his enterprise, and was encou- 
raged in his design by Ileync, Galterer, Eichhovu, and 
Blumcnbach. After the completion of his studios, he re- 
turned to Jever, and made several journeys through Ger- 


many and ILvlland. He however never lost sight of the 
great object of his life, and studied with groat care what 
had then been written upon Asia and Africa. Afler he had 
made all the prcpuralious which private study enabled him 
to make, ho applied to Hlumenbach for his aduce and sup- 
port. This great naturalist recommended Scetzen to Baron 
von Zach. who, though at first not favourably disposed to- 
wards the extensive plans of Seelzen, soon altered his 
opinion, and not only instructed the young man in astro- 
nomy, but induced the Duke of Gotha to provide Sevizeii 
with tho necessary instruments for making aslroiiomiciil 
observations, and afterwards also to grant him an annual 
sum for tho prosecution of his objects. It vvas also resolved 
that a museum should be formed at Gotha, and the duke 
entrusted Seetzen with considcrablo sums to purchase any 
interesting objects connected with the arts, religion, and 
literature of the countries through which he was about to 
travel. On the 131b of June, 1802, Scetzen set out from 
Jever, accompanied by a surgeon who had been educated at 
Gottingen at the expense of Seelzen him'^elf. The pro- 
posed subjects of his inquiry in Asia and Africa wore 
natural history, statistics, agriculture, commerce, the aits, 
mathematical, physical, and antieiit geography, and aieha'- 
ology; in fact, everything that might conlribule to an 
accurate knowledge of the coiinliies. Scetzen slopped lor 
a short time at Vienna, to learn the sut of drawing ))l;\iis 
and maps; and thence he went, by way of Biuharesi and 
across the Balkan to Const anlinople, where ho arrived on 
the 12lh of December. After a stay of six months, which 
were spent in various preparations, he crossed over into 
Asia Minor, and travelled by land to Smyrna. Hero liis 
companion was taken ill, and he was obliged to leave him 
behind. Seetzen continued his journey to Ilah h with a 
caravan, and arrived there towards the end of 1803, and 
stayed for nearly fifteen months, which he devoled to the 
study of Arabic. From Haleb ho proceeded to DainaMni M, 
through Syria and Palestine, as far as the deserts of Arab fa. 
and got much new information, and made MiUmhle colh i;- 
lions. In 1805, he returned to Damascus; and, dscN-o.l in 
the costume of a Turk, be made excursions into LihuniK 
and Aniilibanus. The year after, he began his travi*!*. in 
the country east of Ilcrmon, the Jordan, and the iXad 
Sea. His journeys in these districts were made under llie 
greatest privations and dangers; but they were atnilv le- 
warded by the discovery of the ruins of several unnei.t 
towns, the site of which had till then been unknown to 
EiiropCiins. Ho also penetrated fiUTlicr south along tho 
eastern shore of the Dead Sou, and he proceeded around 
the southern shore to Jerusalem. From this place he t in- 
veiled to Joppa, and thence by sea to Acre, where he re- 
mained till the end of the year I BOG. We now lose sight 
of him fur some months, as tho documents belong. ng to tin's 
period are missing; but in March, 1807, wo find him again 
at Jerusalem, from which place he travelled to Ilebmn, 
Iloreb, Sinai, then back towards the north, and across the 
isthmus of Suez to Cairo, where he remained for two jears. 
Here he purchased for the museum of Gotha a collection of 
1.574 MSS., 3536 archccological subjects, and collected a 
great many specimens in mineralogy, botany, and zoology. 
In 1808 he visited the province of Faiouin, and cxaniinod llic 
pyramids, the catacombs near Saccara, and tho great lake 
of Birket-el-Karmi. About this time ho adopted, at least 
externally, the Mohammedan religion, in order to gain the 
confidence of the Egyptians and the* Arabs, and to be able ta 
visit those places in Arabia to which Mussulmeii alone have 
access. He then attempted to proceed to Acubn, but was 
obliged to return to Suez. Soon afterwards how'ever he 
travelled by sea to Yambo and Jidda, and thence to Mecca 
and Medina. In the two last places he made a great numy 
drawings and plans. In March, 1810, he set out for Mocha 
A letter, dated Nov. 17, 1810, and addressed to Mr. Lin- 
denau of Gotha, was the last account that he himself sent 
to Eurotw. In 1815, Von Hammer of Vienna was informcfi 
by Mr. Buckingham, in a letter written at Mucha, that 
Seetzen had suddenly died in 1811, in the neighbourhood of 
Taes, whilo he was on his way to the Imam of Sami to re- 
cover his luggage, &c., which bad been seized at Mocha, 
and that it was generally bolievud that the unfortunate tra- 
vcdler was poisoned by the command of the Imam. A re- 
port which was afterwards brought over to this country 
h'om Bombay, ogrecd in the main points with that of Mr. 
Buckingham. 

The diary of Seetzen’a journeys, and his maps, plans, and 
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drawingg, were for some time supposed to be lost, but nearly 
tbe wiiole has been recovered, and is now in the hands of 
Professor K ruse of Dorpat. As the editing of tbe immense 
mass of materials would be too much for one man, it has 
been divided into three sections, each of which is entrusted 
to a competent person. Kruse has undertaken the part 
belonging to antient geography ; Senkoroski, all that re- 
lates to Arabia ; and Brandis, the astronomical part, toge- 
ther with mathematical geography. It is intended to supply, 
in the form of commentaries, that which Seetzen himself 
might probably have added to his notes and sketches. No- 
tiling has yet been published, so far as we are awaro. 

A full account of the life and travels of Seetzen is given 
in Brockbaus’a Conversaiiom-Lexikon^ 

SE'KZ. [Orne.] 

SEFA'TIANS, a sect of Mohammedans, who hold the 
opposite opinion to the Motazelites, with respect to the 
cleriKil attributes of God, which they affirmed, making no 
disiinclion between the *oascntjal attributes' and ' those of 
operation hence they were called Sefatians, that is, ‘ attri- 
butisls/ from a word meaning in Arabic * qualifica- 
tion. attribute.' At first their doctrines were similar to 
those of other Mohammedans, but hi the course of time 
they introduced another species of ‘declarative attributes,* 
or sucii as were necessarily used in historical narration, 
as the hands, the eyes, &c., which they did not attempt 
to explain, but contented themselves with saying they 
were in the Law. At length, by introducing various in- 
terpretations of these ‘declarative attributes,* they divided 
into several schools or sects, as the Asharians, or tbe fol- 
lowers of Abu I’haran Al-ashari, who allowed the attributes 
of God to be distinct from his essence, yet so as to pre- 
clude any compassion between Him and bis creatures; 
the Mu^lhabbehitcs, or A<similators, who admitted a re- 
senibhince between God and his creatures, sup{)osiiig Him 
a (igiii'c composed of membeus or parts, cilbcr spiritual 
or corporal; the Keramiaiis, or followeis of Mohammed 
I bn Kcr'im, also c alled Mugasseiniun, or Corporalists, who 
not only admitted a resemblance between God and his 
crentures but declared Him to be corporeal; the Jabarians, 
so called fromya^r, which signifies ‘ necessity, compulsion,* 
hecausu ilicy maintained iTiat man is ‘inevitably con- 
''li'iunod ’ to act as he docs (tbe last were subdivided 
iiilu Pure Jabarians and Middle Jabarians, owing to 
soitk; slight divergence of opinions >Vhich aroso among 
them) ; the Murgians, from raja, ‘to expect,’ who maintain 
that the iudgraent of every true believer who has been 
p.uilty of a ain will be deferred tifl the resurrection, and 
that disobedience with faith cannot hurt. There are still 
I bo divciplos of Mukatol and Basher, named Thaubanians, 
who held opinions nearly similar to those of the Mur- 
gians. (Sale's Koran, Preliminary Discourse, p. 164, et 

Sf>q.) 

SKFFAVEAN DYNASTY. [PERsiA-7/wfory,] 

SEFl DYNASTY. [Verhw- H istory.'] 

SKGELMESA. [Marocco.] 

SEGEwSTAN. [Skistan.] 

SEGMENT (part cut off^ a terra which, in its general 
sense, needs no explanation. It is, in mensuration, most 
frequently applied to the part cut off from a circle by a 
chord, and the measurement of this segment of a circle la 
the only point for which reference is likely to be made lo 
the word. Let AH be the segment of a circle, and C and D 
the middle points of its arc and chord. The segment ACB 


IS easily expressed by the angle which the are subtends at 
the centre; if this angle (measured in theoretical units 
[Angle]) be 0, and the ra'dius r, the number of square 
units ill the segment is 

-y (0 - sin. 0). 

But when a segment is actually to be measured in practice, 
it usuolly happens that the radius is not given, and the cir- 
cle is too largo to measure it conveniently. In that case 
the middle point C must be found, and AB.aiid AC must 
bo measured, as also CD. This being done, tho length of 
the arc AB can be found with great exactness from tho for- 
F. a, No. 1318. 


mula * one-third of the excess of eight limes AC over AB,* 
or J(8AC-AB). This formula errs only about one foot 
out of 80 (always giving the arc a little too small) in a 
whole semicircle, and the error diminishes nearly as the 
fourth power of the arc; thus at half a semicircle the error 
is about one foot out of 2* X 80, or 1280 feet; at one-third 
j of a semicircle it is only about one foot out of x 80, or 
6480 feet, and so on. Another formula of the same sort, 
but so close to the truth that no measurements could ever 
be taken in practice sufficiently exact to make its accuracy 
appreciable, is tho following;— find E the middle point of 
AC, and measure A£; then the arc is very nearly (but a 
little loss than) 

AB-f256AE- 40 AC 
45 

The error hero is less than one foot out of 390 on the 
ivhole circle, and dimini.shes with the sixth power of the 
arc. 

Taking the arc from one or other of these methods, tho 
area of the segment is then to be found as follows: — Deter- 
mine R, the radius, from AC*-r-2CD, and compute 

R X Arc — AB (R— CD) 

■ ■ — — ■ I ■ ■ t 

2 

Which gives the area required. This formula may be re- 
duced to 

J AC* (2 AC + AD) - AD® 

CD 


Thus (to take an instance of Bonnycastle's) if AD = 12, 
AC == 13, wheuec CI> = 5 (all feet), we have for tho area of 
the segment 


- /V lu:/ /s. oo • 


- ^ = 82*533 square feet. 

Another approximate rule is (giving somewhat too little) 


CD(12 AD-f8AC) 
15 


which is more exact than the preceding. The error is only 
one per cent, when the segment is a semicircle, ami it 
diminishes with the seventh power of the subtended angle 
nearly. 

It answers well enough for rough purposes, and particu- 
larly when tho segment is small, to consider the arc of tho 
circle as being part of a parabola, and to take two-thiids 
of the rectangle under AB and CD for the area. 

SE'GNERI, PA'OLO, born in 1624, at Nettuno in the 
Campagna of Rome, studied at Rome under the Jesuits, 
and afterwards entered that Order. lie applied liimself 
more particularly to sacred oratory, and became a distin- 
guished preacher. Ho formed a stylo of Ins own, avoiding 
both the dryness of liis predecessors and the turgidiiy of 
his contemporaries, and bo is one of the few really elo- 
quent preachers that Italy has produced. (Maury, Essai sur 
V Eloquence de la Chuire.) Scgneri’s ‘ Qwaresimale,' or scries 
of sermons for Lent, is still read with pleasure and profit. 
The author is rather too fond of figures and antithesis; at 
times he indulges too much in profane and even m}thulo- 
gieal erudition, in doing which ho conformed to the vitiated 
taste of his age, which is known as that of the Seiceiitisti, 
but he is one of the purest writers of that age, and his lan- 
guage has been approved by the Crusca Academy. Segneii 
was an earnest and truly Christian preacher. In that voca- 
tion he visited almost every corner of Italy, and he always 
won the attention and affection of his audience. lie com- 
posed also ‘ Laudi/ or prayers in verse, of an easy iind 
poplar style, to be sung before and after his sermons. 

Pope Innocent Xll. ^ose Segneri for his own preacher, 
as well as of tho College of Cardinals, in which office be 
continued three voars, until 1694, when he died at Rome. 
Ho was succeeded by father Casini, who nearly equalled him 
in eloquence, and surpassed him in the boldness and free- 
dom with which he spoke truth, however unwelcome it 
might be to men in power, which however did not prevent 
pope Clement XL from making him a cardinal. 

Segneri composed, besides his sermons, several pious 
tracts, such as ‘ 11 Cristiano Istruito,' which contains many 
e.xceUent precepts for living a Christian life. 

(Curniarii, Secoli della Litleratura Italiana: AlalToi, 
Vita del Segneri.) 

SEGNI, BERNARDO, born at Florence about the end 
of the fifteenth century, studied the law at Padua, but after- 

VoL. XXL— 2 B 
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Wards proceeded to Aquila in the kingdom of Naples, where 
he followed the profession of a merclmnt. On his return to 
Florence after the fall of the republic, ho courted the new 
sovereigns of the house of Medici, and found favour with 
duko Cosmo l.» who employed him in several missions and 
other affairs of state. CoAmo employed him also in translating 
the works of Aristotle from the Greek into Italian. His 
translations of the llhcloiic, Ethic, Politic, and the Treatise 
on the Soul, are the only parts that have been publislted. 
Segni also busied himself in writing a history of his own 
limes and country : ‘ Storio Fiorentine dair anno 1527 all* 
anno 1555,’ which ho kept secret in his lifetime. In this 
liistory he speaks with the freedom of a conscientious his- 
torian, and as such he is placed among the best writers of 
Italy. The first part of Segni’s history refers to the same 
])oiiod as the latter part of that of Guicciardini, both em- 
bracing the important event of the fall of the Florentine 
republic, with this difference, that Guicciardini’s is a general 
history of Italy, and Segni’s a particular history of his native 
Florence. No less than three other Florentine contem- 
jiorary historians have treated the same period, namely, 
Varehi, v/lio wrote, in a prolix style, ‘Sloria Fiorentina,* 
from the year 1527 to 1538 ; Nardi, who wrote ‘Islorie della 
Cilia ili Firenze,’ from 1494 to 1531 ; and Ncrli, in his gene- 
1 al lii^tory, or rather chronicle, of Florence, ‘ Commentarij de* 
Fatti Civili occorsi in Firenze dall’ anno 121 5 all* anno 1537.* 
Segm however went farther than any of them, by continuing 
his narrative till the year 1 555, thus embracing not only the 
period of the protligatc sway of Alessaiidrode’ Medici, included 
in the histories of Varehi and Ncrli, but the subsequent and 
more important reign of his successor, duko Cosmo I., who 
was the real founder of the Tuscan dynasty, and who, by 
the subjugation of Siena, the last of the three great Tuscan 
republics, united the whole of Tuscany into one principality. 
Se^ni died in 1559. 

There have been two other writers of the same family : I 
Pietro Segni. who translated and commented on the work of 
Jliunotrius Plialereus * On Elocution ;* and Agnolo Segni, 
who wrote a valuable treatise, * Della Imitaziotie Pootica.* 

SEGO is the capital of Bambarra, a country situated in 
tlv.it part of Africa which is called Soodan. The town 
stands on both sides of the river Joliba, near 13^ N. lat. 
and 5*' W. long, Mungo Park, to whom we are indebted 
for all the infurmation that we possess respecting this town, 
states that it properly consists of four distinct towns, two 
on the northern bank of the river, called Seeo Korro and 
Sego Boo, and two on the southern bank, called Sego Suo 
Korro and Sego See Korro. They are all surrounded with 
high mud'Walls; the houses are built of clay, of a square 
form with fiat roofs ; some of them have two stories, and 
many of them are whitewashed. Besides these build- 
ings there are many Moorish mosques, and the streets, 
tlmugh narrow, are broad enough for every useful purpose 
in a country where whcel'Carnages are entirely unknown. 
Park thought that this town might contain altogether about 
30,000 inhabitants. The king of Bambarra constantly re- 
sides at Sego See Korro. At several places there' are 
canoes belonging to the king fur conveying people over the 
river. ‘The view of this extensive city,* says Park, ‘the nu- 
merous canoes upon the river, the crowded population, and 
the cultivated state of tho surrounding country, formed id- 
together a prospect of civilisation and magnificence which 1 
little expected to And in the bosom of Africa.’ As Sego is 
situated on a river, which is navigable for a great distance 
upwards and downwards, between countries of which one 
is rich in gold and the other in salt, which latter is a great 
object of trade in the interior of Africa, it may he supposed 
that Sego carries on a considerable couimoree, which is also 
proved by the numerous canoes that ascend and descend 
tho river; but we have no particular information on this 
point, (Mungo Park’s Travels in the Interior Districts qf 
Africa.) 

SEGORBE {Segobriga Edetanorum), a town of Spain, 
in the province of Valencia, is situated in a fertile valley, on 
the banks of the river of the same name, which there re- 
ceives the waters of a stream called Murviedro. It is the 
see of a bishop, suffragan to the archbishop of Valencia. 
The cathedral, which is a fine Gothic building, contained 
many fine paintings by Ribalta and other masters of the Va- 
lencian school, founded by Juan de Juones, most of which 
however were either carried off or lost during the Peninsular 
War. About one mile from the town is the celebrated 
Carthusian monastery of Val dc Christo, founded and 
richly o idowed by the Infante Don Martin, son of Peter 


IV., king of Aragon. Segorbe was taken from the Moors 
in 1245, by James I. of Arison, stirnamed the (Conqueror. 
It then became the capital of a considerable* .district, which 
was erected into a duchy. Its actual population is com- 
puted at 8000 inhabitants, whose chief oocunation is the 
farming of the lands in the neighbourhood, which ve ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and yield all sorts of grain and fruits. I 
is about flftv miles from Valencia, the capital ; in 39*’ 64' N, 
)at. and 27' R. long. 

SEGO'VIA, a province of Spain, situated between those 
of Madrid and Valladolid. It has an area of 3650 square 
miles, with a population of about 200,000. The capital, 
from which the province takes its name, is built on 
a rocky eminence, between two deep valleys, one of which is 
watered by the river Eresma, and the other hy a rapid 
stream, xt is surrounded with a thick wall, built by (ho 
Moors, and strengthened at intervals with turrets. Tho 
streets are narrow and crooked, as in roost other antient 
Spanish towns. The cathedral, built at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, by the celebrated Rodrigo Gil de 
Ontanon, on the model of the great church of Salamanca, is 
a mixture of the Gothic style and that of the renaissance. It 
consists of three naves measuring 380 Spanish feet by 180. 
The interior is magnificently decorated; but, as in most cathe- 
drals of Spain, the general effect is spoiled by the choir being 
placed in the middle of the central nave. The tower at- 
tached to it rises to the height of 330 feet. The windows 
of stained glass are greatly admired. The principal altar 
is decorated with the finest Granadan marble, and one of 
tho chapels contains beautifiil wood-carvings by the cele- 
brated sculptor Juan de Juni. The Alcazar, or palace of 
the former Moorish governors, is a very remarkable build- 
ing. It stands on the crest of tho rock, on tho declivity of 
which the city is built, and commands a delightful pros- 
pect over tho plain. Though often modified and repaired 
by the early kings of Castile, who not unfrequently resided 
in it, as well as by Philip 11., who added considerably to its 
outer works, it still preserves much of its original character, 
and contains several apartments decorated as in the time of 
the Moors. Tho great hall, which is ornamented vith mo- 
saic and arabcsrpie work, contains the statues in wood of 
all the kings of Asturias, Leon, and Castile, from the 
eighth to the sixteenth century. Under the monarehs of 
the house of Austria, the Alcazar was converted into a slate 
prison, where several people of distinction were confined al 
various times, and as such it has been admirably described 
by the celebrated author of * Gil Bias.’ Its present des- 
tination is a college for youtig cadets. The church of 
Santa Cruz, which owes its foundation to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the convent of San Francisco, and the small 
church of * £l Parral,’ which contains the marble tombs of 
the family of ViHena, are well worth the attention of tra- 
vellers. The Royal Mint, which is supposed to be one of 
the most antient places of coinage in the kingdom* is a very 
fine stone building. In former times, under the early 
kings of Castile, every description of money was coined at 
this mint, but at present it is confined to the coinage of 
copper money. Segovia was taken from the Moors about 
the year 1078, by Alfonso VI., shortly before the reduction 
of Toledo. 

Segovia appears to have been a town of some importance 
under the Kogians. Pliny (iii. 3) places it in the Conven- 
tus of Clunia, among the Arevaci; Antoninus, on the road 
from Saragossa to Merida. It contains several remains of 
the Roman period,- such as statues, inscriptions, &c. ; but 
the most remarkable object of ant^uity is the famous aque- 
duct attributed to Trajan, and which tne singular situation 
of the town, built as it is upon two liilU separated by an 
intervening valley, rendered necessary. It begins about 
fifty paces from the town, extending first in a southern 
direotioQ, and then to the west. Its length is 2400 Spanish 
feet. Its greatest height, in the spot dklled * Plaza del Azo- 
bejo/near the fiiot of the antiefit walls, is 104 feet; and in 
that part it consists of a double row of arches, built of 
large stones without mortar. Those of the lower range, 
forty-two in number, are oixty^five feet high, and fifteen 
feet wide. The upper arches, of which there are nineteen, 
are 27 feet high. With the exofption of a few arches which 
crumbled down during the rekn of Ferdinand end Isabella, 
and were immediately rebuift at their expense, the re- 
mainder of the aqueauct may be said to be in the same 
state in whioh the Romans left it. There are two bistoriee 
of Segovia : one by Lorenzo Calvete, under the title, ‘ His- 
toria del Glorioso San Frutos, Patron de la Ciudad de 
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Segovia,’ Valladolid, 1610; the other, which i» more 
ostMmed, by Diego de Colmenares, Segovia, 1637, fol. 



Coin of Segovia. Brittsh llnaeunia 

SEGUIER, PIERRE, was one of ah antient atid dis- 
tinguiahed French family which, in the space of three cen- 
turica 0^60 to' 1789), Is recorded to have had no less than 
sixfy-cight ofits members raised to the highest legal dignities 
of Franco. Pierre Seguier, one of the most eminent of them, 
was born at Paris in 1504. lie began life as an advocate, 
and, after Ailing various high offices, was raised in 1564 to 
the rank president d mortier, the highest grade but one 
in the Parisian parliament. In that capacity the parliament, 
having refused to register an edict for the establishment of 
tlio Inquisition, deputed him to lay their remonstranees 
before the king, Henri II. ; and ho had the distinguished 
honour of preventing, by the boldness and force of his argu* 
ments, the introduction of that odious tribunal into France. 
His speech on this occasion has been preserved. (Gamier, 
Continaation of Velly^ vol. 27.) He resigned his office of 
resident in favour of his second son Pierre, two years before 
is death, which happened in 1580; and it is remarkable 
that every one of his sons, six in numbef, Ailed some bigU 
legal office. Antoine, as well as Pierre, was wesideni d 
rnorfipr, and both of them enjoyed the special eonOdeneo 
of Henri IV. 

SEGUIER. PIERRE, born at Paris, May 28, 1588, was 
the son of Jean, sixth son of the above Pierre Seguier, 
lieutenanbeivil of Paris, a steady friend, like his brothers 
above noticed, of Henri IV., and a valuable public officer. 
Pierre Seguier, like his grandfather, rose through various 
offices to the rank of president d mortier in 1633, and that 
of chancellor in 1635. Having rendered important services 
to Anne of Austria duiing the ascendency of Richelieu, at 
the risk of incurring that ministers vengeance, he obtained 
Anne's full confidence; and, during her regency, rose to as 
iiigh power and inAuence as a subject could well attain. 
At the bteaking out of the war of the Fronde, he escaped 
narrowly with his life, in a resolute attempt to pass the 
barricades to tho usual discharge of his official functions ; 
and in the sequel of those disturbances, tho seals of office 
were for a time taken from him. He was replaced in 1656, 
and cuntinuod chancellor till his death, January 28, 1672, 
maintaining through lifo the honour of his family as an 
independent, able, and enlightened magistrate. He was 
also a lover and encourager of art, and a man of elegant 
and accomplished mind. He was one of the originators, 
and president, with the title of protector, of the Acod6mio 
Fnin^aise, V^hiob, during tkirfy years, held its sittings at his 
hotel. 

SEGUIER, ANTOINE LOUIS, of the same family, 
being descended from a brother of the first-named Pierre 
Sogiiier, wns born at Paris, Dec. 1, 1726^ and owed (1748) 
to the regard of Louis XV. to his name and family bis 
first step in the law, namely, the office of king's advocate in 
tho court of the Chdtelet. In 1755 he rose to be advocate- 
general in the parliament of Paris, which office he held till 
the dissolution of that body in 1790, except that he resigned 
it in 1771, in consequence of the exile, and returned to it in 
1774, on the return of the parliament. In forensic elo- 
quence he is reputed a worthy succeasor to D’Aguesseau 
and other distinguished ipeu Of bff pfedeoessors ; and his 
literary acquirements were firat*raia. In the Revolution, 
ho was offered and revised thO post of mayor of Paris ; and 
he lived retired until the appearance of an attack, entitled 
* Seguier treated as be Deserves.' on wbieh he took the 
alarm and emigrated. After aojourniiag in several plactes, 
he fixed his abode at Tournai, but died of apoplexy. January 
25. 17d2. leaving an unsullied character for int^ity, and 
a high reputation as a jud[ge. a lawyer, and a statesman. 
Several of his professional speeches and sOtne of his writings 
sire exipnL but in no colleqtri form. ^ ^ 

JEAN FRANCOIS, of another braneh of 


the same family, was born at Niames, Ncv. 25, 1703, and 
devoted himself early to the study of autiquiiifes. Having 
formed a close friendship with the learned Scipio Maflfe], 
during his visit to Nismes in 1732, he accompanied him in 
his travels, and resided with him till liis death in 1755. 
Seguier then returned to his native place, and applied 
himself to the illustration of its splendid Roman remaiub. 
He displayed much ingenuity in dcciplmring, from the holes 
in the stones to which metal letters had been attached, tho 
inscription formerly existing on the temple called La Maisou 
Corr5e, which he conceived to have been erected in honour 
of Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa and grandsons of 
Augustus. Later researches have shaken this opinion. 
[NImes.] Great part of his life was occupied, in concert 
with Maffei, in forming a collection of all known antient 
inscriptions : their work however was never published in a 
complete form. Seguier continued to labour on this subject 
to the end of his life, and left ready for the press a bulky 
manuscript, now in the king's library at Paris, which has 
never been printed, (hiscriptionum Antiquarum Index 
absotutissimus, He died of apoplexy. Sept. I, 1784, 

leaving his library and valuable museum of medals, natural 
history, &c. to the academy of Nismes, on the dissolution 
of which the collection was made over to the public library 
of that place. 

SEGUR, HENRI FRANQOIS, CJomte de, son of the 
Marquis de Segur, was born in 1689, and died in 1751. His 
life was passed in active service, chiefiy in Spain, Italy, Bo- 
hemia, Germany, and Flanders, first as colonel and after- 
wards as lieutenant-general In the French aimv. 

SEGUR, PIIILIPPE-HENRI, Marquis dk, son of the 
Comte Henri- Fra ngois, was born Jan. 20, 1724. He dis- 
tinguished himself, when very young, in the wars of Italy 
and Bohemia, especially at the siege of Prague: at the 
battle of Rocoux a musket-ball entered his breast, passed 
through to the bai:k, and had to be extracted by the spiiio ; 
at the battle of Laufeld. in leading his regiment to a charge 
after it had been three times repulsed, his arm was shattered 
in such a manner that it was necessary to amputate it. By 
two successive and rapid promotions he was made inarechaf- 
de-camp and lieutenant-geneial. At Clostercump ho was 
pierced in tho neck by a bayonet, received three sabre- 
wounds dn the head, and was made prisoner. At tho ter- 
mination of the war be was appointed inspector-general of 
the infantry. In 1780 Louis XVI. called him to his councils 
as minister-of-war, and in 1783 raised him to the dignity of 
mar6chal de France. Ho was war-minister during seven 
years, in tho course of which ho introduced many amelio- 
rations into the army, in discipline, in expenditure, in the 
personal comfort of the soldiers, and in the management ot 
the military hospitals. He afterwards lived in retirement 
till he was arrested by order of the Convention, in 1 790 ; 
his furniture was sold by public auction ; and at the age of 
seventy, infirm, mutilated with many wounds, deprived of 
an arm, and alllictcd with the gout, he was thrown into tho 
prison of La Force. IIo was deprived of his mihlaiy pen- 
sions, as well as of his titles and his orders. Fortunately 
he had no property to stimulate the tyraiil.sof the Revolution 
further, and his life was spared. Bonaparte, when first, 
consul, set him at liberty, treated him with marked resjioct, 
and granted him a pension of 4000 francs. He died in 
Paris, Oct. 8, 1801, in his seventy- eighth year. His cha- 
racter is thus summed up by bis son: — ‘When in power, 
he was guilty of no injustice ; When oppressed by hU ci)iiiitr\ . 
he. did not cease to love it. He was a good husband, a good 
father, a good general, a bravo soldier, a just and wi^^o mi- 
nister, and an excellent citizen.’ 

SEGUR. LOUIS- PHILIPPE, Comte de. eldest son 
of the Mar^chal de Segur, was born in Paris. December 10, 
1753. He chose the army as a profession, and at an early 
ago was made colonel of a regiment of drag(K>ns. He was 
one of the three first Frenchmen of high rank who offered 
their services to (he American deputies in the cause of 
American independence, the oilier two being the Marquis dc 
la Fayette and the Vicomto de Noadles, but they were 
formally prohibited by the French ministry from leaving 
France. Though narrowly watched. La Fayette escaped, 
and reached America; Noailles obtaiiied leave to go there 
about two years afterwards, but Segur was not permitted to 
leave France till May, 1782. He entered the Delaware in 
September, 1782, narrowly escaped being taken by the 
English, and with much difficulty reached the camp of tho 
French general Roobambeau# under whom be fought til 
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the (ormination of the American war. He then relumed to 
Franco, which ho reached in Juno, 1783. In the latter part 
of 17s 1 he was appointed ambassador to Russia, and arrived 
at St. PctGi’sbur^ March 19, 1785; he was treated by the 
empress Catharine 11. with especial favour, accompanied 
her in the great progress which she made from St. Peters- 
burg to the Crimea in 1787, and retained her confidence as 
long as he remained at her court. Ho left St. Petersburg 
October 1 13 1 769, on his return to Paris. 

In 1 790 he was sent as ambassador to the court of Frederic 
of Prussia. Having returned to France, he was twice arrested 
by the revoluiionisls in 1793, but obtained his fi-eodoni by 
his prompt eloquence. He then retired into the country, 
and was obliged to have recourse to his pen for the means 
of subsistence. In 1798 ho published his ‘Theatre de 
I’Herrnifatre;* in 1800, his ‘ Histoire des Principaux Ev6n6- 
mens du Kcgne de Ficd6nc-Guii1aume II., Roi de Prusse,* 
3 vols. 8vo., Paris; and in 1601, his* Decade Ilistorique, ou 
Tableau Politique de PEurope depuis 1786 jusqu'il 1796,* 
3 v<ds. 8vo., Paris. In 1803 he was chosen a member of the 
Academic Frau^aise, and about the same time was appointed 
grand-inaflre de edr^moniea to Bonaparte. After the Re- 
storation he become a member of the Chamber of Peers. In 
1819 be published his ' Contes Moraux et Politiques,’ 2 vols. 
12mo.. Paris; in 1821, his* HUtoireUniverselle, Ancieiinoet 
Moderne.’ 1 0 vols. 8vo., Paris ; in 1822, his * Pens^es, Max- 
imes, et Rellexions,* ISmo., Paris ; in 1823 his * Gal6rie 
Morale et Politique,* 3 vols. 8vo., Paris. In 1824 appeared 
his * 0*1 uvres Completes.’ 30 vols. 8vo., Paris, which in 1828 
were reprinted and augmented to 36 vols. His *M6moires, 
Souvenirs, et Anecdotes,' were published in 1826, 3 vols. 
8vo., Pans, an extremely amusing and instructive work, 
which includes three interesting periods of the Comte de 
Segur’s life— the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. and 
the early part of that of Louis XVI.. his voyage to America 
and the short time which he remained there, and the five 
ycar.s during which he was ambassador at the court of St. 
Petersburg, when the work terminates. A second part was 
promised, which was to include the following part of his 
life, but we believe it was never published. His death 
occurred in J uly, 1 830. 

PhilippB'Paul, Comte de Segue, liis son, born Nov 
4, 1 780, was one of Bonaparte's favourite generals ; he 00- 
companied him in the disastrous Russian campaign, of which 
he has written the history, 'Histoirc de Napoleon et de la 
Grande A mice en 1812,^ 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1825, which 
has passed through numerous editions. He is also the 
author of severnl other \yorks. 

SEGUR, JOSEPH-ALEXANDRE. Vicomte de. the 
second son of the Mar^chal de Segur, and brother of the 
Comte Louis-Philippe, was born at Paris in 1756. He en- 
tered the army, and rose to the grade of mar^chal de-camp, 
hut he was more fond of pleasure than of w'ar, and attached 
himself chiefly to the drama. He wrote 'Contes, Fables, 
Chansons, et Vers,* 8vo., Paris, 1801 ; * CEuvres Diverscs,’ 
8vo., Paris, 1819; ‘ Les Femmes, leur Condition et In- 
fluence clans VOrdre Social,* 2 vols. 8vo.; 4 vols. l2mo., 
Paris, 1820; * Romances et Chansons,’ l8mo., Paris, 1820; 
besides a great number of comedies, vaudevilles, and operas, 
several of which are yet popular. He died July 27, 1805, at 
Bagneros. 

SEICIRCUS. [MusciCAPiDA, vol. xvi., p. 12.'| 
SEIGNORAGE. [Cuhrency, p. 235.1 

SRIGNORY. [Tenure.] 

SKIKS. [Sikhs.] 

SEINE, a river of France, rising in the central parts of 
that country, and flowing into La Manche, or the English 
Channel. 

The basin of the Seine is bounded on the south-east by 
the Cdfe d*Or and the heights of Langres, which unite the 
C4vennes with the Vosges; on the east and north-east by 
a range of hills' running from these to the heights of Ar- 
dennes and by the heights of Ardennes ; and on the north 
by another range, which extends from the heights of Ar- 
dennes, and terminates in Cape La Hdve near Lo Hdvre ; on 
the south-west and west it is bounded by the range of high 
grounds which, with little interruption, connects the Cdte 
d’Or with the mountains of Bretagne, and which is known 
in one part of its course as the heights of M or van, and in 
others as the forest of Orleans and the hills of Beauce ; and 
W a branch proceeding north from these to tho coast of the 
English Channel, dividing tho valley of the Toucques from 
that of the Rille. This miin it estimated by Lichtenstein 


(Malte-Bi'un, Geog, Universelle, 3rd edit., tom. iii., p. 32) 
at 3436 square French leagues, equal to 26,279 square 
English miles. 

The Seine rises in the heights of LanQ;res, on the south- 
eastern boundary of the basin, near the town of Chanccuux 
in tho department of Cdte d’Or, and flows north-west past 
Chatillon-sur- Seine, Bar-sur-Seine, Troyes, Roinilly, Mon- 
tereau, Mclun, Corbeil, Paris, Mantes, Elbceuf, Rouen, ami 
Le Hdvre, just below which it falls into the sea : its whole 
course is estimated by Malte-Brun at 470 miles. Its souroo 
is 1426 feet above the level of the sea ; at Troyes it is 331 
feet above the same level; at the junction of the Loing be- 
tween Montereau andMelun, 184 feet; at Corbeil, 147 feet; 
and at Rouen, 1 1 1 feet. Its principal affluents on the right 
bank, in the order in which they join, are the Aube, the 
Marne, the Oise, and the Epte ; and on the left bank, the 
Yonne, the Loing, the Euro, and the Rille. Of tiicse the 
Marne is the longest, and is estimated by Malte-Brun nt 2GU 
miles. Next to it in letigih are the Oise (taking its affluent 
the Aisne as the principal stream) and the Vonne. The 
Seine and its tributaries abound in fish; tho sturgeon, the 
salmon, the sole, the shad, the cel, the smelt, and other fi.sli 
are caught in it. 

The navigation commences at Mery, about nine niilesabove 
the junction of the Aube ; but the stream is used for tloaling 
timber from a point much higher up. In tho caily ]}art of 
the last century the navigation extended as far asTro)cs; 
but owing to the giving way of the works by which the navi- 
gation was kept up, tho river between Mfiry and Troyes 
ceased to be navigable. In 1805 new woiks were oiilered 
by Bonaparte, in order to restore the navigation as far as 
Troyes ; but these works wore suspended on his abdication 
in 1814. In 1825 authority was given to renew them, and 
to continue them up to Chatillon, above Troyes, to which 
point there is evidence that the river was navigable for 
several centuries. The works under this last authuniy have 
been begun; we are not aware that they are coniplcied. 
Of the affliioiUs of the Seine, the Aube is navigable fruin 
Arcis-sur-Aube in the department of Aube; the Yonne, 
from Auxerre in the department of Yonne; the Loing, so 
far as it is connected with the Loing Canal ; tlie Mai 110, 
from St. Dizier in tho department of Haute Marne ; the 
Oise, firom Chauny in the department of Aisne; the Eure, 
from Pacy in the department of Eure; and the Rille, from 
Pont Audemor in the depart metit of Eure. The Andclle, 
a small river which joins the Seine on the right bank a little 
higher up than the Eure, is navigable for about a mile ; and 
the Courtavunt, or Villenoxe, a small stream which joins it 
just above Joigiiy in the department of Aube, has been 
made navigable for small craft from Villenoxe. The Ouicq, 
a feeder of the Marne, is navigable from abo\e La Ferl6 
Milon in the department of Aisne; the Grand Morin, 
another feeder of the Marne, from above Cr6cy in the de- 
partment of Seme et Murne ; and tho Aisne, a feeder of the 
Oise, from Clrateau Porcien in the department of Ardennes. 
The navigation of the Seine and its tributaries is facilitated 
by the canals of Ourcq, St. Denis, and St. Martin, which 
connect the Ourcq with the Seine at Paris and at St. Denis, 
and hysome short cuts; it i.s connected with thatof theSadno 
and Rh6ne by the Canal de Bourgogne, which connects tho 
Yonne, between Auxerre and Joignv, with the SaOne at 
St. Jean de Losne; and with that of the Loire by the Loing 
Canal, which connects the Seine with the two canals of 
Orleans and Briare, of which the former joins the Loire 
just above Orleans, the latter at Briare. Tho canal cf 
8t. Quentin, of which the canals Crozat and of La Fdre 
are parts, connects the Oise at Chauny with the Escaut 
or Schelde at Cambray in the department of Nurd, uiul 
with the canal and navigation of tho Somme. The canal of 
Ardennes is to connect the Aisne at Chiitoau Porcien with 
the Ear, a feeder of the Meuse ; the canal of Nevei nais 
is to connect the Yonne near Corbigny in the department 
of Nidvre, to which place it Is designed to make it navi- 
gable, with tho Loire at Deeixe in the same department ; 
and another canal is to connect the Oise» by means of the 
canal of St. Quentin, with the Sambre: but these three 
canals are, we believe, unfinished. 

The Seine has d generally slow current; and its sinu 
osities, especially below Paris, are very great, and tend to 
render the navigation exce^ingly tedious. The boats 
which are used between Rouen and Paris, tho distance 
between which towns by the road does not exceed miles, 
usually take eight or ten days to descend the stieam, and 
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fourteen lo sixteen to ascend it. TIjo largest boats carry 
vast burdens; they are from 150 to 180 feet long, 25 lo 30 
feet wide, and draw 6 feet water. Steam-boats require two 
days fur the descent and four for the ascent ; and between 
Paris and Le Hdvre. four or live for the descent, and seven 
or eight fur the ascent. The lowest bridge over the river is 
at Rouen, to which place vessels of 250 to 300 tons can 
ascend : the shifting sands at ‘ the mouth of the river, and 
the shoals in its bed, impede the ascent of larger vessels. 
The facilities aflbrdod by this river Ibr t)ie supply of various 
articles for the market at Paris are of great importance : 
corn, flour, wine, hay, wool, hemp, hides, fire-wood, timber 
for building, coal, sandstone, millstones, and iron are 
brought down from the districts above the capital ; while 
corn, flour, wine, cider, butter, fish-oil, flax, hemp, wool, 
pitch, resin, drugs, colonial produce, and manufactured 
goods are carried up from places below tho city. 

Tlio scenery in tho upper part of the river is tamo and 
monotonous; but from Paris to Rouen, and still more from 
Rouen to the sea, it presents a more interesting appearance. 
The Seine is not subject to great overflows. 

The official statement of tho navigation of the Seine and 
its utlluents is as follows : — ^ 

MiLm. Miles. 

Seine . . . 346 Oise ... 98 

Aube . . . 21 Aisne, atfluont of the 

Yuniio ... 74 Oise ... 70 

T.Tarne . . . 215 AndcUe . . 1 

Oiircq, affluent of the Eure ... 53 

Mnrne . . 22 Rillo . . • 17 

Grand Morin, atllucnt 

of the Marne . 8 Total 925 

The navigation of tho Loing, and of the Villenoxe or 
Courlavant, is not givon here, they being considered as 
canals rather than rivers. 

SEINE, one of the departments of France. It is of 
compact form, nearly circular, and is surrounded by tho 
department of Seine et Oise. Its diameter varies from 1.1 
to 17 miles; and its area is estimated at 184 square miles, 
which is about two- thirds of the area of Middlesex, the 
English county with which, from its metropolitan chaiacter, 
it may bo most appropriately compared. The population in 
18.31 'was 935,108, in 18.36 it was 1,106,891, showing an 
increase in five years of 171,781, or about 18*5 per cent., 
and giving nearly 6016 persons to a square mile. In amount 
of population it exceeds every other department of France ; 
and, with the exception of that of Nord (1, <126, 407 inhabit- 
ants), very far exceeds them ; indeed in density of popu- 
lation it exceeds our own Middlesex in the proportion of 5 
to 4, but in amount of population falls short of it. Paris is 
the chief town. 

The surface of tho department is tolerably level ; some 
heights, as those of Montmartre and Chaumoiit on the 
north side of Paris, rise to the height of 270 or .100 feet 
above' the valley of tho Seine. Mont Valerien in the we.st 
of tho department, the highest hill in the neighbourhood, 
does not exceed 446 feet, which is about the height of 
Shooter’s Hill, near London. 

^ The department is entirely occupied by tho tertiai^ for- 
mations enclosed within the chalk basin of Paris, lliese 
formations include limestone, gypsum, and marl. They 
yield excellent budding-stone, of which there are immense 
quarries in iho plain of Montronge, and excellent plaster. 
A considerablo«extend of ground in the southern part of 
Paris, near the Luxembourg Palace, has been excavated in 
the process of quarrying (or building-stone, and it u in part 
of these excavations that the celebrated catacombs have 
been formed. There are mineral waters at Auteuil and Passy ; 
the latter, which are chalybeate, tiud valued for their astriu; 
gent and tonic qualities, are the only ones which are fre- 
quented. 

The department belongs altogether to tbe basin o^ the 
Seine. That river enters it on the south-^ast, and has a 
very winding course, partly in the denartrnent, partly on the 
border, from above Choisy to below Wanterre, of nearly 40 
tniles. The Marne enters the department on the e^t side, 
and has a winding course of 15 miles ' beibre It joins the 
Seine. Both these rivers are navigable througheut. The 
canal of the Ourcq enters the department on the north-east 
side, and runs about 6 miles to the basin of LaViIlelte, 
just outside the wall of Paris on the north-east side. From 
this basiii tho canals of St. Denis and St. Martin oommu- 
nieate with the Seine ; the first near the town of St. Denis, 


the second in tho heart of Paris. The little cana of SC. 
Maur, or of Marie Th5rfise, shortens the iia\igation of the 
Marne above Cliarenlon, by avoiding one of iis longest 
reaches. The length of the inland navigation of the de- 
partment is thus given in the official slatcinunis: — 

Milt'S. Milt'S. 


Rivers — Seine . 36 

Marne , 15 

— 51 

Canals— Ourcq . 6 

St. Denis 4 

St. Martin 3 

St. Maur , 1 


— 14 

65 

The number of Routes Royales, or government roads, on 
Jan. 1. 1837, was fifteen, having an aggregate length of 77 
miles, viz. 46 miles in repair, and 31 miles out of rejiair. 
These roads run from Paris in all directions: the piin- 
cipal are tho great northern road through St. Denis to 
Boulogne and Calais, on the one hand, and to Rouen and Lo 
Hdvre on the other; the north-eastern road by Le Buurget 
to Soissons, Laon, and so into Belgium; the casiern road 
by Bond y to Chitlons, Melz, Nancy,' and Strasbourg; the 
south-eastern road by Charenton to Auxerre, Lyon, and 
Marseille; the southern road through Villejuif to Nevers, 
Moulins, and Clermont; another southern road to Or- 
leans, Chfiteauroux, and Limoges ; the south-western road 
by Sevres to Versailles, and thence on the ore hand to 
Tours and Bordeaux, and on the other to Nantes, Rennes, 
and Bicst; and the north easiern road to Caen, Rouen, and 
Le Ildvre, by St, Germuin-en-Laye. The aggregate length 
of the departmental roads was 151 miles; viz. 120 in good 
repair, 26 out of repair, and 7 unfinished. The bye-roads 
have a length of about 250 miles. 

The department may be estimated to contain in round 
numbers 120,000 acres, of which about 73,000, con-siderably 
more than half, are under tho plough, while only about 4000 
acres aru laid down in grass. In this preponderance of 
arable land, the environs of Paiis present a remarkable con- 
trast lo those of London, Tho average produciion of giain 
in tho department is thus given in Dupin’s 2*hrces Produce 
tipes, de la France, Paris, 1827 : — 

llcclolitrps. Eiig. Qnnrters. 


Wheat . . 88,476 30.427 

R}e and Maslin . 79,122 27,210 

Barley . . 28,686 9,865 

Potatoes . ^ . 240.000 82,536 

Oats . . 189,715 65,243 


It is remarkable that the nuanlilyof corn produced in the 
department, when its limited area is taken into account, is 
very far above the average of the deparimeiits in every 
species of grain which is cultivated in it; ai>d in potatecs it 
exceeds the average of the departments, even without taking 
its limited a'rea into the account. Buckwheat and maize are 
not grown. The productiveness of the department, which 
is by no means distinguished by natural fcililily, is to be as- 
cribed to tbe stiinnlus resulting from the proximity of the 
markets of the capital, and the facility which so large a cily 
affords of getting manure. A great quantity of vegetables 
are grown, especially in the plain of St. Denis, north of 
Paris, which presents the appearance of a vast kitchen- 
garden. 

About 9000 acres of ground are occupied in gardens or 
orchards, and about 70OO in vineyards. Montreuil, two or 
three miles east of Paris, is celebrated for its peaches ; Grand 
Charonno, close to Paris on the east, for its grapes; and 
Fontenay, four miles south-west of Paris, for its straw- 
berries and roses, which latter are grown for the apothecary 
and the perfumer, and give to the place its designaiicri of 
Fontenay aux Roses. Nanterre, in tho noith-west of the 
department, is also celebrated for the growth of the same 
(lower. Vitry-sur-Scine, on tho left bank of the Seine, 
above Paris, is surrounded witli nursery-grounds for rearing 
fruit-trees and ornamental trees. 

The quantity of wine made is, for tho area of tbe depart- 
ment, very considerable, but the quality is wretched: that 
of Suronne or Suresnes, west of Paris, once in high repute, 
lias become, through inattention, proverbially bad. Tho 
woods occupy above 3000 acres. The principal are those of 
Viheennes, east of Paris, and of Boulogne, west of tbe same 
city. These are crossed by roads in various directionSf and 
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aflxH'd agreeable and ixiu<:h frequented walks to the Pari- 
sians. 


Ttie number of horses in the department was reported by 
M. Dupin {Forces Produciives, &c.) in 1827 at 40,000, a 
number far above the average of the departments, and 
especially so when considered with relation to the area, but 
below the average when eom pared with. the population. The 
number of horned cattle, as reported by the same authority, 
was above 12,000, more than three-fourths of which were 
cows, from whose milk the capital was partly supplied. A 
number of sho-asses are also kept for their milk. Tho 
number of sheep is considerable. Among them are included 
English and Saxon breeds, which have been naturalized for 
the sake of their wool, and some Nubian rams. There are 
also some Thibet goats. 

The department, exclusive of the city of Paris, is divided 
into two arrondissements ; that of St. Denison the north, 
and that of Sceaux on the south. Paris forms a third divi- 
sion [Paris], so that the arrangement of the department is 
as follows 

ArrondissemeDta Area m 

or ottiPT Sqnars Com- Population in 

DiviaUina. i>iiuaUoii. MUoa. muu«a. Cantona. 1S31. 1836. 

Paris Central 13 1 774.338 909.126 

St. Denis N. 78 37 '4 87,282 110,057 

Sceaux S. 93 43 4 73,488 87.708 


184 81 8 935,108 1.106.891 

In the armndissement of St. Denis are the towns of St. 
Denis, population in 1831, 9686 ; in 1836, 9332 [Denis, St.}; 
Le Bourget; Neuitly, population 3168 town. 5602 whole 
commune; Bdnlogno; and Nanterre, population 2397 town, 
251 1 whole commune ; to which may be added the villages 
of C]ichy-la-Garenne, population 3035 village, 3109 whole 
commune; Aubervilliers, population 2187 village, 2230 
whole commune; and Pantin, population 1830 village, 
1881 whole commnne. Some others, as Passy, Montmartre, 
1.* Chapeile, La ViUette, and Belleville, are so close to Peris 
as to be properly suburbs of it. [Paris, vol, xvil, p. 256.] 
Neuilly is on the Seine, about tw'o miles north-west from 
Paris. There is a beautiful stone bridge here, dnished a.d. 
1772, over the Seine, about 800 f<3et long, with five arches, 
each of 128 feet span, and formed by segments of a circle of 
160 ibet radius. The houses are generally modem and well 
built. Among them are the villa of Saint Foix, butU by the 
Count d'Argensoii in 1755. and now belonging to the king 
of the French ; that of Saint J acques, once tho residence of 
the Princess Borgh^se ; and the chilteau of Bagatelle, built 
by Charles X. when a young man. ^ number of laundresses I 
reside at Neuilly, and there arc manufactures of earthern 
stoves and chemical, distilleries, a redning-house for oil, 
and a steam Hour-mill. There was somo fighting here in 
18 1 5, on the approach of the English and Prussians to Pans. 
Boulogne has some neat country-houses. It gives name to 
the Wood of Boulogne, between the village and Paris., Seal- 
ing wax is made here. Nanterre is near the Seine, two or 
three miles beyond Neuilly. It was burned by the English 
in 1346. and taken by them again in the war under Henry 
V, There are some traces of the antient fortifications of 
the place. In 1815 there was some fighting here between 
ibe French and the Prussians. There are two churches, 
ene \ery antient, and several pleasant country-houses. 
There are manufactures of glue, purified noatifuot-oil^ 

* animal black,' and chemical productions. There are tile- 
yards, plaster- quarries, and kilns, and a slaughter-house for 
pigs for the supnly of the capital. A considerable quantity 
of pork, salt ana fresh, is sold. Cltchy-la-Oareqne, on the 
Seine just below Neuilly, has several manufa^uring estab- 
lishments for ceruse, sal-ammoniac, glue, catgut, printing 
and other paper, card-board, small shot, lead pipe, and sheet 
lead. Aubervilliers, near the canal of St. Denis, was much 
injured in the skirmishing between tho French and the 
allies in 1816. . The front and steeple of the church were 
built in the reign of Henri 11. There is a refining-house for 
sugar in the village, and there are. numerous market-gardens 
round. Paiitin, on the canal of the Ourcq, was the scene of 
a desperate struggle in 18 Hi when the allies marched upon 
Paris. The village stands in a plain, and comprises a num* 
ber of welUbuilt country-houses. There are manufactories 
for cotton and woollen yarn, in which steam-power is em- 
ployed ; gypsum is quarried, and tbSre are lime-kilns. The 
chief trfiSe is in corn, Hour, wine, brandy, vinegar, and 
plaster of Parh(. The vilkge of Autueil, on the bonk of the 


Seine, in the commune of Neuilly, has been a favourite 
spot with literary men. Boileau, Molifire, La Fontaine, 
Franklin, Holvetius, and Condorcet resided here. 

In the arrondissementof Sceaux are— Sceaux, population 
in 1836, 1670; Antony, Bourg-la-Reine, Villejuif, and 
Gentilly, population 1596 town, 8616 whole commune; all 
south-west or south of Paris; CUoisy-le-Roi, population 
3*01 7 town, 3075 whole commune, on the Seine ; Charepton, 
T^ulation 1925 town, 1991 whole commune* on the Marne 
[Charsnton]; and Vincennes or lU Pissotte, population 
2551 town, or 2884 whole commune; and Muntreuil, 
population 3239 town, 3338 whole commune, east of Paris. 
Vaugirard is virtually a suburb of Paris. [Paris.] To 
these may bo added the villages of Vitry, population 2161 
village, 2197 whole commune, near Villejuif; Arcueil, popu- 
lation 1679 village, 1816 whole oornmune, between Boiirg-Ia- 
Reine and Gentilly ; and Alfort. [Ai.fort.] Sceaux had be- 
fore the Revolution a noble mansion and park belonging to 
tbe duko of Maine, who assembled here the literati of Funs, 
among them Voltaire and Fontenelle, and after him to the 
duke of PeUthidvre. During the Revolution it was sold, 
and demolished by the purchaser; and tho extensive 
park, of more than 800 acres, broken up for agricultural 
purposes. The garden of the menagerie, which was pur- 
chased by some private individuals and thrown open as a 
pleasure-ground to the public, still remains. Tbe town is 
pleasantly situa(e<l, and has a number of good houses. The 
church was built by the great Colbert. The new burial- 
ground of the town routaiHs tbe tombs of Florian and of 
Cailbava, a comic dramatist. Karlbenwarc and glue are 
made, and t.iere are two large weekly cattle-markets for 
tbe supply of Paris. There is one yearly fair. Antony is 
a neat town of about 1100 or 1200 inhabitants, on the slope 
of a hill rising from the bank of the Bidvre, which joins the 
Seine at Paris. There are a washing-place tor wool, a 
bleaching-house fur wax, and a manufactory of wax can- 
dles. Freestone is quarried near the town. There is a 
weekly market aqd a yearly fair. Bourg-la-Reine is also on 
theBidvre: earthenware is manufactured here, and n con- 
siderable trade in cattle carried on : there are somo hand- 
some country-houses. Villejuif is on an eminence, and is 
one of the prettiest places round Paris. Oilcloth and, soap 
are made, and building -stone, millstones, and excellent 
gypsum are quarried. Trade is carried on in ecru, liay, 
wine, &c. Gentilly, distinguished as Le Grand Gentilly, is 
also on the Bidvre, There are manufactories of iniiieral 
acids, of linen handkerchiefs, and of soap ; and bleach- 
grounds for linen. The village of Le Petit Gentilly, in the 
same commune as the preceding, is a suburb of Paris. Thu 
hospital of the Bicdtre [BiCETfiE] is in the commune of 
Gentilly. Choisy-le-Rol is in a pleasant situaiion: a 
wooden bridge has been built within the last few years over 
the Seine. The church was built by Louis XV., who had 
a favourite residence here. Soap, morocco-leather, oilcloth, 
chemicals, and earthenware are manufactured; and there 
are a distillery of acetous and pyroligneous acid, sugar- 
houses, and a glass-house for flint and^mmon glass. Tiade 
is carried on in wine, vinegar, wood, and coal. Vincennea 
is adjacent to the Wood of Vincennes. The caatle of Yrn- 
cennes is an antient fortress ; the walla form 6 large and te- 
gular parallelogram surrounded with ditches and sirengUi* 
ened by eight square towers besides tho donjon, Tim uon* 
jon, also square and very lofty, with towers at the angles, 
stands in the middle of the west si(|e of the fortrose. The 
castle of Vincennes has undergone great alterations, and its 
antient features have been intermingled with modern struc- 
tures. La Baitite Chapeile is a fine Gothic building com- 
mencj^ by Charles V., and restored after the return of tho 
Bourbons. It contains the monument of the Duke d'£u- 
ghien, who was shot at Vincennes, in the ditch of the castle, 
by order of Napoleon, This fortress is used as a military 
post^ an artillefry-schoo), deplflt of . artillery, and a state 
prison. The castle was siiVcd from tbe allies in 1815. by 
the firmness of the governor, General Daunienil, who threat- 
ened, if reduced to extreihity, iit up. The chief 

trade 6t Vincennes is in. aheep Ybof. Montreuil, dis- 
tinguUhed from other , pjidt^s of thW aaihe name as Mont- 
rouil-sous-Bois, is fibhift a mile north-north-east from 
Vincennes, oh a fertile hill. There Is a matftsioo with a 
fine park, and there ere a number of country-hpuses. 
Leather, porcelaio, and beehives are made, and poaches and 


pear* of aupwrior , 
pUeouKoiHitlfi^i 


grown. gofmiu of 
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In the neighbourhood. Vitry hoe numerous country-houses on the east side of the department, between Neufchatel and 
and nursery-grounds, and there are plaster-nits. The vil- Gournay. There are mineral waters at Furges-les-Kaux, 
lage is near the left bank of the Seine. Arcueil has the Aumdle, Gournay, and Rouen. 

remains of a Roman aqueduct* built in the fourth century The department, south of the rango«of hills mentioned 
to conduct water ta the palacd of Lutetia, now Paris : it is above, belongs to the basin of the Seine, which first touches 
from the archea of this monumenl that the palace ^ts its the department on tho south side, and has the remainder of 
name. It has some pleasant country-houses, a Gothic its course, which maybe estimated at 100 miles (the official 
church* and an aqueduct, constructed iq Id 18, nearly in the statement is 97 miles), navigable throughout* upon or within 
line of the more antient one* Freestone is quarried ; and the boundary of the department. It winds very much in 
there are nursery-grounds and a washing-place for wool. this part of its course* as may be estimated from the slate- 
The population, where not otherwise s^cified* is that of ment that the distance from its first touching tho depart- 
the commune* and from the census of 1831. meht to its mouth is only about 48 or 49 miles in a straight 

The department consiitutos the diocese of the archbishop line. The principal feeaers of the Seine are the Epte and 
of Paris. It is in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale of the Andelle, of which two only the sources and the upper 
Paris and of the AcadSmie Universitaire of that city ; and part of their course belong to ibis department* (he Cailly, the 
in the first military division* of which the head-quarters are Austreberte or Sainte-Austreberte* the Bolbec* and the 
at Paris. It returns fourteen members to the Chamber of Ldzarde, all very small. We have enumerated them in (ho 
Deputies. In respect of education it is one of the moat order in which they join the Seine ; they all fall into it on 
advanced of the r^enoh departments; of every hundred the right bank. Of the streaigg^bich (low into the Channel, 
young men enrolled in the military census for 1828-29, the principal are tho Bresle, or Bi file, which bounds the de- 
seventy-one could read and write; the average of France partment on the east side, the Yeres, the Arques, which 
being just above thirty-nine. The historical events con- receives the Bfithune and the Eaulne.the Seye or Scie. the 
nected with the department arc chictly noticed elsewhere. Saanne or Saane* and the Durdan or Durdent. We have 
[St. Denis; Paris.] It was inetuded in the territories of enumerated these iq their order from east to west. Tlie 
tho Parisii, a Celtic people, and in the Roman province of length of the Bresle, which is the most considerable of 
Lugdunensis Quarta* or Senonia: in the middle ages it them* may be estimated at 35 miles. The Seine is the only 
formed part of the province and military government of He navigable river in the department, and there are no navigable 
de France. canals. A railroad (Vom Paris to Le H^yre is in course of 

SEINE INFE'RIEURE, a department of France, construction, and will form, xvith the ]Liondon and South- 
bounded on the north and north-west by the British Channel; ampton (or South-Western)’ Railway, a ready communi- 
on the south-west by the department of Calvados, from cation between Paris and Lendon. 
which it is separated by the mouth of the Seine ; on the The number of Routes Royales, or government roads, on 
south by the department of Eure, from which also it is 1st Jan., 1837* was twelve, having an aggregate length of 
in some places separated by the Seine; on the south-east 355 miles, viz. 181 in repair, 171 out of repair, and 3 ini' 
by the department of Oise ; and on tho north-east by that finished. The principal road is that from Pans by Rouen 
of Somme. Its form approximates to a triangle, of which to Le Hdvroi It enters the department on the south-east 
the base is formed by a line facing the east, extending from side, and runs to Rouen, and from thence by Yvelot, Valli- 
Le Tr^port, in tho neighbourhood of Eu, to the neighbour- quervtlle, Bolbec, and Harfieur to Le II5vre. The road 
hood or Gournay ; and the vertex by Cape La Hfivo near n‘om Paris to Rouen, by Sr. Germain, Poissy, Mantes, Ver- 
Le ILIvre. Tlie length of a line drawn between the ex- non, and Pont de FArche, enters the department more to- 
tremitics of the base is about 48 miles; the length of one wards the west than the former road, which it joins just be- 
drawn from Le Trfiport to Cape La Hfive, about 70 miles; fore entering Rouen. The road from Paris to Dieppe enters 
and from tho neighbourhood of Gournay to Cape JjSl Hfive, the department on the south-east, near Gournay, and runs 
about 73 miles. The area of the department is estimated at north-westward through Forges les Eaux, les Grandes Ven- 
2334 square miles, being a tritle under the average area tes, and Grand Torcy. Roads from Rouen run one northward 
(2380 square miles) of (he French departments, ana rather to Dieppe; one norlh-eastwaid to Noufchdtel, beyond which 
Ic'is than the united areas (2377 square miles) of the Eng- it divides into two branches* one by Blangy to Abbeville, de- 
lihli counties of Hants and Berks. The population, in 1831, partment of Somme, the other by Aumale and Poix to 
was 693,083 ; in 1836, 720,525, showing an increase in five Ameius, department of Somme; another eastward to Guur- 
yoars of 26,842, or nearly 4 per cent, and giving 303 in- nay, and thence to Beauvais, department of Oise ; and an- 
hab it ants to a square qi lie. In amount and density of popu- other southward across the Seine to La Bouille, where it 
lation it exceeds the average of the French departments divides* one branch leading to Pont Andemer, the other to 
(390*010 inhabitants* or 164 to a square mile) in the pro- Bornay* both in the department of Eure. A branch from the 
portion of It to 6* or nearly 2 to 1 : it far exceeds in amount road between Rouen and Jje H&vre leads to Fficamp; and 
of population* the two counties with which in area we have another from Le Hdvre leads along the coast by Harfieur, 
compared it, taken together; and exceeds all the English Fficamp, Sr. Vallery-en-Caux, Veulles, Dieppe, and Criel to 
counties* taken singly, except Lancashire, Yorkshiret and Eu, whence it turns inland to Abbeville. The departmental 
Middlesex ; add aU the French departments* except those roads had, at the same time* on aggregate length of 238 miles, 
of Sdne and Nord. Rouen* the capital* is C5 miles in a vjs. 136 in repair, 7 out of repair* and 95 unfinished. The 
direct line, north-west of Paris, or 76 miles by the road by-roads had an aggregate length of about ] 7, UOO miles, 
through Poiitoiso, Mogny, St. Clair, and Bcouis. The climate is cold and moist, especially along the coast 

Tha toartinent is almost entirely inehlded in the district and on the eastern side of the department, llie soil is 
occutfied oy the cretaceous formations which form the chalk varied, but generally ibriile. The area* of the depart inciu 
basin of Paris. The coast has a rounded outline^ presenting be estimated in round numbers at 1,500,000 acres, of 
no remarkable headland except Capa La Hfive ; it is Hinea which about 950,000 acres, or nearly two-thirds, are under 
nearly throughout by chalk cliffs* broken at intervals by the the plough. Agriculture, though on tho wliole flourishing, 
openings through which the riYOf^ fall into the sea: the only has by no means attained the degree of perfection of which 
harbours along the eoast are (brmed by these openinga. it is susceptible. The mode of oultivation in the peninsula 
The cliffs vary in height from 150 to 700 feet, which eleva- of Catix, farmed by the Seine and the English Channel, 
tion they attain near FeeaniP- .(Dawson Turner]* Tour in which now constitutes the arrondisseinent of Lo Hdvre, is 
Normtmdy.') None of the nrlii kro very loffy : the prin- much' like that of French Flanders. The farmer is di:»tin- 
cipal are a remote branch frotq the Arcfeqfies, which orose guished by bis neatness, by the comfortaule furniture of bis 
(he department firom the east aide: (jipe la Hfive, whiwi house, the plantations of oaks, elms, beeches, and pines 
forms their termipatioivand sepa, rate the watars which flow round his homestead, and the neatness and productiveness of 
into the Seine which flow into thk English his garden, enctosed by a live hedge. The rotation of crops 

Chamiel * they oonsf^ of chalk. Marl aboitmls In sbvkral is usually triennial, and the fallow of the third year has been 
places, and sand* whwh U used in the asahuibbtikoof glali generally s^er'seded by a crop of trefoil, flax, peas, vetches* 
Brick-clay, pipe-clay, and cloy suited fcr aoMte^ngni* for rape, &c. Tho manures employ^ are dung* marl, gypsum, 
making crumbles, and fbr earthenware, artd even tot (Ink brought from the neighbourhood of Paris; the liwt is em- 
norcelatn, are proeored; limestone and sandstone aip also ployed for the atrtifiotar grasses and for orchards. Threshing- 
obtained and there is marble of vSrious kindat but in srnaU machines have been partially introduced; but, generally 
quahmy. Aimall quantity ofpeatidobtained, and ironi«tone imeaking, the implements of agriculture have undergone 
IS said to Imvebeenfbrmerly procured near ForgOS-les-Eaux* mile improvement during the last forty years. 
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The produce of the department in corn is very consider- 
able, In wheat .it exceeds the average produce of the de- 
partments hf Fra,neo in the proportion of five to two; in 
barley, vye, maslin (wheat and rye mixed), and in pot.atoes» 
the prpdhc%fal]s short of the average. Scarcely any buck- 
wheat atid not any maize is grown. Peas, beans, vetches, 
IciiliK turnips, rape, cole, and tlax' are Cultivated. In oats 
the produce is not one-fourth of the average : a considerable 
quantity of this grain is brought in from the adjacent de- 
partment of Calvados. The principal corn districts are in 
the centre of the department. The eastern side has a 
greater proportion of pasture; the cultivation of the oleagi- 
nous seeds, rape, cole, &c., characterises the coast, and the 
banks of the Seine are altogether less productive than 
the Ollier parts, although possessed of much picturesque 
beauty. 

The meadows and grass-lands occupy about 70,000 acres, 
and the heaths and open pastures about 4d.000 acres. The 
grass-lands are chielly in ih^alleys and along the banks pf 
the rivers. The number of mrses is very great, exceeding 
the average of the deparlmenls in the proportion of eight to 
three ; they are the only animals employed in agriculture. 
They are good for draught and other labour; but the race 
of the horses of CauXt once much valued as carriage horses 
and for mounting dragoons and heavy cavalry, is extinct. 
In the number of .cows this department also far exceeds 
most others/bilt the number of oxen is comparat ivelv small. 
The cows reared :ifi the department, especially those of 
Caux, are inferior '.to those of the departments of Calvados 
and of La Manche; many are bi'ouglit from these de- 

S artiuentsto the rich pastures along the eastern side of this 
epartment. The number of sheep is considerable. Since 
the commencement of the present century, a great change 
in the breed has taken place. The native jsheeo have to a 
considerable extent been replaced *by mixed breeds, some of 
them English, which give a tolerably fine Wool. The me- 
rinos, wliich had been naturalised, have been so mucli ne- 
glected as to havo almost become extinct; and Dupiii, writ- 
ing in 1827, complains that the low. price of wool, and the 
unequal manner in which the local duties on the article 
were levied, had led the farmer to neglect the fleece for the 
sake of the carcass. Goats are not common, but those of 
Tibet have been tried with success. Swine and poullry 
are common; the pullets of the district of Caux and the 
ducks of Rouen are in high repute. 

There are no vineyards in the department; hut the quan- 
tity of orchard and garden ground is 160,000 acres. The 
apple and pear arc the fruits chiefly cultivated; the cider 
and perry made from these constitute the principal drink of 
the common people. The walnut is grown in the eastern 
paris of the department 

The woodlands occupy about 1 70,000 acres. There are 
few extensive woods^ but innumerable small plantations 
round the farm-houses and in the hed^-rows, which serve 
to supply the wants of the farmer.^ Turf is thefhel em- 
ployed by mkny, and it is also used by some manufacturers ; 
but these ehieny employ pit-coal; of whieh a large quantity 
is imported. The oak, llie beech, and the bornbeam are the 
. trees chiefly grown ; but the ash, tbe'chn, the birchi the flr; 
the aspen, the maple, the chesnut, tho wild tihenjr, ond the 
lime-tree are also common. 

. The department is divided into five arroridissementa. as 
follows;— ’ . , 

Can- 

tuvi. 


Arra, 

ICafne. BHuhtioo. Sq.M. 

Rbtton 8,„, 5oa' IS. 

Diebpc , ’ ' 448 ’8 

Lemw 34V ■ 9 

Yvetot NiW 447 10 

KeiifeliltlA. E. & S.B. .696 . 8 


' PotnSrtUve. 
i891. V 1836. 


Com* 
ipuno*. 

156 .226,906 238,806 
168 .109,978 ' Iii427 

169. .134420;^ 142,m 
.144 ' 84.626 


of houses, immediately under a chalk cliff, which here over- 
looks the Seine, and in which there are some excavated 
habitations for the poorer classes. The river, which here 
winds very much, is of great breadth ; the opposite land is 
a marshy Hat .The parish church is of Norman archi- 
tecture; a considerable quantity of painted glass yet remains 
in the windows^ , TiKwe ^e lime kilns. Three fairs are 
held in the year for cattle, horse,s, leather, hardwares, and 
fbrniture. La BouRl6 is at tlie ^t of. a steep hill, and is a 
great thoroughfare; passage^bqots run three times a' day to 
and from Rouen., There are sdiDae excavations in a neigh- 
bouring quarry remarkable for their stalactites and for the 
great exileht of their p^sages. ,Ry has manufactures of 
saUpeU‘6, and a considerable trade in corn ai^ oatile. At 
Montvilie cotton is ^un and woven. Cldres 'baS paper and 
Cotton mills, moved ^ the Utile siresm (called the Bapaume) 
whfeb falls into the CEiilly tjbere is one yearly fair. Pavilly 
has ' manufactures of soft soap, linen, paper, and colion- 
yarn ; and the townsmen carry on trade in grain, linen, flax, 
and catUe and poultry. There are lour yearly fairs. The 
population may probably be estimated- at 2000. ' Saltpetre 
IS made at Uuchy, and trade is carried on in wool, iron, and 
cattle: there are two yearly fairs. There arc several largo 
villages: asDeville, populptiuh 3185; Marommes, population 
241 1 ; and Malaunay, all oh the Cailly ; Si. Marlin du 
Vivior, and others near Rouen, the inhabitants of wliich 
are engaged in the cotton manufacture, of which Rouen is 
the centre. 

In the aiTondissemont of Dieppe are— Dieppe, population 
in 1831, 16.016; in 1836, 16.620 [Dijiippe], ut the mouth of 
thoArqiies; Arques [Arquks], Grand Torcy, and Bellen- 
combre, on the same river; Les Giandes Ventes, between 
the Arques and the Bethune; Envermeu, on the Kaulne; 
CriehoD theYdrhs; p^ulatioii 3356 town, 3543 whole 
commune (Euj; and Le Tr^port, population 2061 tuw'ii, 
2267 wholo commune, on the Breslu; St. Victor, AuiVay, 
and Longuevillc, on or near the Seyo or Scie ; Anglesqnc- 
vtlle or Englosqueville, on the Saane or Saaniie, and 
Bacqueville or Basqueville, population 1550 town, 2085 
wlielocomiiauno. on a stream (lowing into it; and Teste ui;d 
Bosclehard or Bosclar, in the central part of tho depart mon I . 
Le Trdport was once of gi-eater importance, but it suilercd 
much both in the wars with the English and in the religious 
contests of the sixteenth century. It is now a stiiull nshiiig 
town, tbo inhabitants of which are engaged in the herring 
and Riaokerel flaheries. A few small vessels, chielly from 
England uhd Sweden, enter the port (which, from the accu- 
mulation of sand, is not accessible to largo ^»hips), and import 
and take away metohandise to the value of about 70,0t)0 fr., 
or nearly 3000/. per annum. Some vessels Were formerly 
fitted out for the cod ^sh^ry, but this luts been given up. 
Spap and locks are mann&etijtred, and linseed oil expressed, 
Tl)o inhabitants of Aulj(ay tiWe in corn and hides. Longue- 
villehas the ruins of a priory, founded and pfurtly built a.o. 
1084, and antiently of great opulenpe. Toate or TOtos has 
a prison. There are many qquhtry -seats tound. the town. 
The inhabitonts have three fliiim to: Ihe year r a great nura« 
her of sheep are sold. At the viBago of , St. Nicholas 
d*A1iermont (populalioh 1806)« hoar Dieppe,, te An e:(;tensiva 
manufactory of clock* movement^, r^plcli gives oroplpymaut 
to 300 work-p^ple. ‘ ’ 

In ihe ahondissemont of Le Le Hlvre, or 

more fully Le lidm do Gyatse* popqjjattdn in 1 836, ,k6,c 1 8 ; 
\viiK its suhihrb Ing6uvil1;^lpDpiila(ipfl^^ '1831, 2697 town, 
5666 wbolcf commune IHAYAg, Lnl; AhdlRarileur, on tho 
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lish under Henry V. (a.d. 1415), who expelled the inhabit- 
ants and ro-peopled the town with English. It was gallantly 
retaken (ad. 1433) by the surrounding peasantry; taken 
again by the English (a.d. 1440), and finally wrested from 
them about ten years afterwards by Charles VlL of France. 

Notwithstanding these disasters, it recovered its prosperity ; 
but the revocation of the Edict of Nantes finally ruined it. 

There are many remains of the antient walls and gates. 

The former harbour is now dry, but small boats como up 
the L^zardo to the town when the tide is in; There is a 
boantiful Gothic church, the elegant tower of which is 
crowned by pinnacles at the angles, and by an octagonal spire 
connected with the pinnacles by flying buttresses. There 
is also an hospital. The townsmen manufacture earthenware 
and refine sugar; and they are actively engaged in fishing. 

I'lierc are four yearly fairs for cattle. Montivilhers had 
in the middle ages a wealthy nunnery, of which the church 
remains. The tower is of Norman architecture of the 
(dcvenlh century ; the rest of the budding is of various 
dates, but handsome as a whole. Tho town is neat and 
beautifully situated in .the valley of the Lfizarde; there 
are, besides the above-mentioned church, a Protestant 
church, a high school, an hospital, and a small theatre. The 
townsmen, who were eminent in the fourteenth century for 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, carry on the same manu- 
facture now, and they also make lace, cotton-yarn, leather, 
and paper ; there are bleach-grounds for linen and a refining- 
house for sugar ; trade is carried on in groceries and hard- 
waies. There are two yearly fairs. l.,illcbonnc was the 
.Tuliubona of the Romans, the chief town of tho Oalcti. 

Several Roman roads met here. A great number of Ro- 
man antiquities have been found at Lilloboiinc, and new 
researches are continually increasing llio number ; among 
the most imporlant are the remains of a Ihoatre, an aque- 
duct, and several tombs, besides medals, statues, and other 
antiquities. Tho dukes of Normandie had a castle hero, 
the ruins of which arc worthy of notice from their extent. 

An oM circular tower, probably tho keep, is said to have 

been built by William the Conqueror, and to have been the , „ 

iduce where he assembled his barons to determine on the I agricultural society. The townsnacn manufacturo woollen 
invasion of England: the wall of this tower is full ton feet j hose (but this branch of industry has much declined), hats, 
thick. The town, though presenting in some points of view j and cotton goods: there are brew-houses, glass-houses, dye- 

. . ^ ‘ „11.. „ nii.1 ^l-fl ll ca Itt /«(* IT I AM lin IT) tiOII r Hll t tor. SlUt 

a picturesque appearance, is really a wretclied place. Ine j 
townsmen manufaciure cotton-yarn, calico, and leather, and | 
trade in cloth, groceries, hardwares, and cattio: there are two 


lish wars of the fifteenth and the religious wars of the six- 
teenth centuries. Tho prosperity of the place was much 
affected by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is in 
a very picturesque situation, on the sidu of a stoop hill 
rising from the Seine, which is here nearly a mile broad. 
Some of the houses arc built on terraces on the side of 
the hill, and have hanging gardens. The church is a beau- 
tiful Gothic structure, with a lofty spire, and a richly sculp- 
tured portal : and there are an hospital and public gardens. 
The town is surrounded by a wall flanked with towers 
and strengthened with ditches. The manufactures of the 
place are cotton-yarn, printed calicoes, and other cotton goods, 
hats, leather, starch, refined sugar, vinegar, and soap ; there 
are bleach grounds and dye-houses. There are good quays 
along the banks of the Seine, and the vessels which run 
between Rouen and Lo IIAvre procure biscuit and other 
provisions at Caudebea The place is the mart of the sur- 
rounding country, and considerable trade is carried on in 
corn, for which there is a good weekly market, cattle, jioul- 
try, feathers, brandy, cider, slate, iron, coal, deals, &c. 1 here 
are three yearly fairs. 

In the arrondisseroent of Neufchfitel are — Neufchutel, 
population in 1831, 2908 town, 3430 whole commune; in 
1836. 3463; Bures and Gaillcfonlaine, on the Bethune; St. 
Saens, population 1624 town, 2330 whole commune, on tho 
Arques; Loiidinidies, on the Eauino; Faucarmont and 
Grancourt or Grandcourt, on the Y^res; Blangy and 
Aunuilc, population 1798 town, 1980 waolo commune, ou 
the Brclc ; Forgcs-les-Eaux, and Gournay, population 2591 
town, 3030 whole commune, on or near the Epte; and Ar- 
gued, near the Andelle. Neufchfitcl, distinguished asNcuf- 
chfifel-en-Bray, is on the slope of a liill near the right bank 
of tho Bethune, in a hilly and woodland country affording 
good pasturage. The town is not well built; it has an 
hospital and a prison. It was formerly capital of the district 
of Bray, and was repeatedly taken by the English or by tho 
contending yiarties in the civil strifes of France. Tlieie was 
a castle built by Henry I. of England. Neufchdtcl has one 
or two subordinate courts of justice, a public library, and an 
Tho townsmen manufacturo woollen 


yearly fairs. The population of the commune may be esti- 
mated at from 1800 to 2000. Criquetot-rEsneval and Godcr- 
ville participate in the cotton manufacture, which gave em- 
ployment, in 1827 (Dupin, Forces Pi'oductives, &c.), to be- 
f.veon 600 and 700 persons in and around these two 
places. 

In tho arrondissement of Yvetot arc — Yvetot, population 
in 1831, 7737 town, 9021 whole commune; in 1836, 9213 
fYvFTOT] ; Valliquerville, Fauvillc-en-Caux, Valraont, 
Ourvillc, Doudoville, population 3172; Bourelout, Fon- 
laine le-Dun, St. Laurent-cii-Caux, Lindeboeuf, Ouvillc, 
Yerville, and Les Baons, in tho central part of the arron- 
disscnient; St. Valery, or St. Vallery-en Caux, population 
5104 town, 5328 whole commune; and Veullcs, or Veules, 
population 1530, on thosoa; Grainville, Cany, and Vitte- 
fleur, on tho Durdan ; and Caudebec, population 2782 town, 
2832 whole communo, on tho right bank of tho Seine ; 
and Mailleray, or La Mailleraye, on the loft bank. Valli- 
qucrville, pr Valliquierville, has a church with a very lofty 
tower: the inhabitants are engaged in the cotton manufac- 
ture. Valmont has some share in tho manufacture’ of cot- 
ton-yam and goods ; linen is manufactured at Ourviile and 
at Ouville; at Doudeville are several yearly fairs for cattle 
and mercery ; and at Fontaine-le-Dun four fairs for cattle, 
linens, muslins, and other cotton goods. St Valery-en- 
Caux is pleasantly situated, and has a small but safe har- 
bour, much improved by some works carried on of late 
years. The mackerel, herring, and other fishery is carried 
on with great activity ; of the herrings, some are cured ; 
others, with the rest of the fish, are sent to Paris. Tho New- 
foundland cod fishery employs some of the vessels belonging 
to the port. There is a good deal of business done in 
linens and cotton goods; and Baltic and Norway timber 
for shipping is imported. Soda is manufactured. At 
Grainville, distinguished by the epithet La Teintundre, 
there is an hospital. Tliere are llireo fairs for horses and 
cattle. Caudebec was aniiently the capital of the di^rict 
of Caux, and was frequently taken and retaken in the Eng- 
P. 0., No. 1319. 


houses, and tan-yards. Trade is carried on in Hour, butter, and 
in the little crcdin-cdieeses of the district, called Neufehritel 
cheeses. There ore limestone quarries near Gaillefonlaine ; 
and trade is carried on in salt butter, cattle, and mercery : 
there are numerous fairs. St. Saens has manufactures of 
linen, gloss, leather of various kinds, and glue; there are 
twelve yearly fairs ; trade is carried on in corn, wood, cattle, 
and hides. At Blangy a great deal of cider is made, and many 
horses are sold, Auraiile is built on the slope of u hill ; it 
was, during tho war of tho League, tho scene of a battle he- 
twceii the Royalist cavalry under Henri IV. and the united 
forces of the Spaniards and Leaguers under the dukes of 
Parma and Mayennc, in which Henri was wounded. Wool- 
len cloth, serge, and e’Jii thenware are made in the town. 
There are mineral springs. Forges-les-Eaux is on a hill 
which rises above a pleasant valley. The place is well 
known lor its mineral waters, which are aperient, tonic, and 
diuretic; there are gardens, pleasure-grounds, and other 
attractions for those who resort to take the waters. Some 
manufactures of liueti, sulphate of iron, and especially 
earthenware and coarse pottery, are carried on. Considcr- 
ablo business is done in corn ; there are two fairs in tho 
year, and a great market or fair monthly. Peat is dug near 
the town. Gournay is thought to have originated prior to 
the seltleraeiit of the Normans; it was on a causeway across 
the morass which here separated the Bellovaci from the 
Caluli. During tho exisletico of the duchy of Normandie, 
it was of importance as a frontier town towards the domains 
of the French king. It is a small clean town, on tho banks 
of the Epte, surrounded with a pleasant boulevard. Tho 
houses, which are of wood and clay, are of mean appearance. 
The church was built at various periods, between the end 
of the eleventh and tho thirteenth centuries, and the archi- 
tecture varies with the date of erection ; the interior is of 
Norman architecture, but in the w'est front the pointed arcli 
is used. There is a handsome fountain in the town, also an 
hospital or almshouse. Linen, porcelain, leather, and 
candles are made in the town, and glass in the neighboar- 
hood. Considerable trade is earned on in butter (which is 
in high repute, and of which a great quantity is sent to 
Paris), cattle, and mcrceiV goods; Uiere^r^ a con^derablo 
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weekly market for pi^s and three yearly fairs for provisions 
and general goods. There are some mineral waters near the 
town. Gournay has a public library of lOUU volumes. 

The population, where not otherwise described, is that of 
the whole commune, and from the census of 1831. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Rouen : and is 
under the jurisdiction of the Cour Royalo and of the 
Acaddmie Universitaire of that city. It is included in the 
fourteenth military division, of which the head-quarters are 
at Rouen. It scuds eleven members to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

In respect of education it is somewhat above the average 
of Franco ; of the young mefi enrolled in the military 
census of 1828-29, 43 in ever]^ hundred could read and 
write ; the average of France being a little above 39. 

The departmrtnt occupies an important place among the 
manufacturing departments of France. The cotton manu- 
facture. of whlcn Rouen is the centre, i's the staple. A large 
quantity of cotton-yarn is spun, hut it is not of the finest 
quality ; and, gonerally, the manufactures of the department 
are calculated for the middling and poorer classes. Rouen 
produces chocked and striped calicoes, classed with similar 
articles under tl e general title of * Rouenneries at Bolbec 
are made calic.-ies and linen and cotton handkerchiefs. 
The weavers arc dispersed through the department, and 
the material is given out to them by the manufacturers, 
through tho intervention of an intermediate class, called 
* factors.’ Such at least was the system when Bupin pub- 
lished his Forces ProductiveSt &c., 1827. Nankeen is manu- 
factured at Darnetal, and a variety of mixed fabrics, linen 
and cotton, at Rouen. Dyeing is actively carried on in and 
round Rouen. Woollen cloth is munuractiired at Darnetal, 
and especially at ElbiBuf; wool is dyed at Rouen and 
Klbuiur. Serge is manufactured at Auindle. llie woollens 
of the deparlraent aro sent into the interior of France, to 
Paris, Limoges, Lyon, and Bordeaux ; and are exported to 
Italy, Germany, and the Levant. 

In the earliest historical period, the department was com- 
prehended in the territories of two nations, the Caleti, or 
Caleles, and Veliocasses, or Velocasscs, both enumerated 
by Caesar among the Belgic nations confederated against 
him (Coes., De Bell, lib. it., c. 4) ; but they were after- 
wards transferred by Augustus to the province of Celtica, or 
Lugdunensis, upon the subdivision of which they were com- 
prehended in Lugdunensis Secunda. The names of these 
nations arc variously written. Coosar speaks of the Caleti, or 
in some copies Calctes; Pliny, of the Gallcti ; Strabo, of the 
KaXeroi, and in one place, probably by a transcriber’s error, 
of tho YaSsroi ; Ptolemy calls them KaXerai, Cmsar speaks 
of the Velocasscs, or Vellocasses, and in one place {De Bell, 
OalL, lib. vii., c. 75), of the Belloeassi; Pliny, of the Vello- 
casses ; and Ptolemy, of the 'OvipiXioKamoi. The chief town 
of the Caleti was J uliobuna (’lovA<6/3ova, Ptol.), now Lille- 
boiine ; to ivhicli we may add the Carocotinum and I^tum 
of the Antonine Itinerary, the former at or hear Harlteur, 
the latter at or near Caudebeo; and the Gravinum of the 
Pent I nger Table, which may perhaps be Grainville in the 
aiTondissement of Yvetot. The cliief town of the Veliocasses 
was Kotomagus, the 'PtoTofiayoc, or according to sorpe MSS. 
*Par/i/iiayoc, of Ptolemy ; tlie Rattumagus of the Peutinger 
Table; and the Rothoroagus of the Notitia Imperii. Acn- 
mianus Marcellinus writes the name in tho plural Rote- 
mogi. It is the modern Rouen. Sanson had fixed the 
Bggade of the Antonine Itinerary at Elbteuf ; but D’An- 
villc, with heller reason, fixes it at Foot de TArCbe, in the 
adjacent department of Eure. 

In the middle ages this department was the nucleus of 
the duchy of Normandie. [Normandib.] It included the 
whole or part of the districts of Jiray, Caux, and Roumois. 
It is rich in the antiquities of the middle ages, in ecclesias- 
tical and castellated buildings, or in their remains. The 
cathedral and several of the churches at Rouen, the churches 
of St. Jacques at Dieppe, of Arques, of La Trinity and St; 
Etienne at F4camp,of Montivilliers and of Harfieur, of Du- 
eler, Moulineaux (fipw in ruins), Pavilly, and Yitinville, all 
near Rouen, and of Gkmrnay, are interesting specimens of 
architecture of various stylos from the massive Norman to 
the richness of the decorated English, if we may apply this 
latter name to foreign structures. 

Among the most interesting ruins are those of the obbey 
of Jumidges,in a small peninsula formed by Uie winding of 
tho Seine just below Rouen. ' It was a Benedictine abbey, 
originally founded in the middle of the seventh century j 


very shortly after the foundation, the establishment com- 
prehended nine hundred monks, and fifteen hundred 
attendants and dependants. Tho abbey was destroyc<l by 
the Northmen in their inroads; but was restored by Guil- 
laume (William), duke of No'raandie, surnamed Lungue- 
Ep6e, son and successor of Rollo ; and continued to prosper 
down to a late period, though not without the intervention 
of some disasters, especially during the English wars of 
Henry V. and Henry Vl., and the Huguenot wars of tho 
sixteentli century. The present building was erected at vari- 
ous epochs. The wesfern front of the abbey church is yet 
standing: it is of a simple character, and consists of two 
towers surmounted by spires, and a gable between them. 
The towers are square at' the base, and octagonal in the 
upper part. The arches of the doors and windows are 
partly round, partly pointed- Of tho central tower only n 
fragment remains. The nave is tolerably entire; but the 
choir and Lady-chkpel, as well as tho cloisters, arc nearly 
demolished ; and the work of demolition is still going on by 
the occasional removal of tho stones for building. There 
are the remains of a second church, that of St. Pierre, also 
, belonging to the abbey. The ahbev-churcU of St. Georges 
I Bocherville near Rouen is tolerably entire, ' and it is cer- 
tainly at once the most genuine and the most magnificent 
specimen of the circular style now existing in Upper Nor- 
mandy.’ (Dawson Turner’s from Normandy,) The 

west front is flanked with towers: its general characteristic 
is simplicity, but there is a richly ornamented doorway. Tbc 
church is adorned with a variety of sculpture, some of 
which is of the most grotesque character. The monastic 
buildinj^s arc occupied as a manufactory. The chapter- 
house which stands between them and the church is in a very 
dilapidated condition ; but it is worthy of examination from 
the curious sculpture with which it is decorated. 

There arc the remains of antient castles at Rouen and 
Dieppe, and especially at Arques near Dieppe. 

SEINE ET MARNE, a (lepartmeiit of France, hounded 
on tho north by the department of the Oise, on the norlli- 
east by that of Atsiie, on the cast by those of Manic and 
Aube, on the south-east by that of Yonne, on the south by 
that of Loirct, and on the west by that of Seine et Oise. 
Its form is irregular : the greatest length is from iiorrh- 
north-east, near tlio river Ourcq, to south-soutli-west, near 
Bcaumont-cn-Gfilinais, 74 miles; its greatest breadth is from 
the neighbourhood of Brie-Comte-Robert to the neighbour- 
hood of Villcnoxe in the department of Aube, 45 or 4(1 
miles. The area is estimated at 2l8lsquare miles, being rather 
below the average of the French departments, and about 
equal to the conjoint areas of the English counties of Glou- 
cester and Warwick. The population in 1831 was 323,893 ; 
in 1836 it was 325,881, showing an increase in five years of 
1988, or about O'G per cent., and giving 149 inhabitants to ti 
square mile. Both in amount and density of population it 
is below the average of the French departments ; and below 
either of the English counties with which we have compared 
it. Melun, the capital, is 24 miles in a direct line south- 
east of the barriers of Paris, or 28 miles by tho road through 
Charenlon, Villeneuve St. Georges, and Lieursaint. 

There are no mountains in the department, nor any hills 
of considerable elevation ; the highest aro in the southern 
part. The surface is generally undulating. The south- 
east part is occupied by tho formations of the cretaceous 
group ; the rest by the tertiary formations of the Paris basin. 
The mineral treasures of the department are unimportant ; 
it yields neither coal nor irom nor are there any i^on-works. 
Good kuilding-stonc is quarried, especially near Chdteau* 
Landon, in the valley of the Loing, near the soutliern bor- 
der of the department, and sandstone fitted for pavement in 
the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, on the Seine, and of 
Goulommiersv on the Grand Morin. The best millstones 
in Europe are dug at La Fert4-sous-Jouarre, on the Marne, 
and good alabaster is quarried. Peat is dug at Claye, 
between Meaux and Paris^ and at Crouy-sur-Ourcq, on 
the northern border of the department; and sand, which 
is valuable for making flint-glass, is procured near Fontaine- 
bleau. There are mineral waters at Provins. 

The department is included in the basin of the Seine, 
whicli river crosses it firom east to west, forming a crescent, 
convex towards the south, and passing by Bray, Montercau, 
and Melun * it is navigable throughout. The Marne also 
crosses the department from east to west, not far Dorn the 
northern boundary ; its channel is very winding, and -naviga- 
ble throughout; it jpasses La Fertd-sous-Jouarre» Meauft» 
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and Lagny; its Junction with the Seine is not in this de- 
partment. The Yonne has a small part of its course in this 
department, just above its junction wuh the Seine, which 
takes place on the left bank of the latter river, at Monte- 
reau : it is nav^able in all that part which belongs to the 
department. The Loing crosses the southern boundary 
near Chdtcau Landon, and flows northward past Nemours 
and Morot, into the Seine, which it joins on the left bank; 
abovo 20 miles of its course belong to thii^ department, but 
it is not navigable, except in those places where it forms 
,part of the line of the Loing canal. The Snzein, the Bez, 
and the Lunain, feeders of the Loing, have part of their 
course in this departnient. The Y6res rises in the depart- 
ment, and flows westward past Rosoy and Chalines into the 
adjacent department of Seine et Oise, where it joins the 
Seine : it receives the Yvron. The Essonne, another feeder 
of the Seine, just touches the south-west border. The 
* Mamo receives the Petit Morin and the Grand Morin on 
left bank, and the Ourcq on the right bank ; only a part of 
the course of these rivers belongs to this department. The 
Ourcq and the Grand Morin are navigable; the former 
throughout that part of its course which belongs to this i 
department, and the latter from above Cr6cy. The Grand 
Morin receives the Aubetin. In the central part of the 
department are a number of pools, none of them of great 
size, but abounding in fish. 

There are two canals in the departments, that of Loing, 
which follows tho valley of the J-<oing (sometimes being 
carried along the bed of the river), and unites the 
Loire with the Seine; and that of Ourcq, which follows 
the valleys, first of the Ouivq and then of the Marne, 
to the village of Annet, between Meaux and Lagny, and 
then leaves the valley of the Marne to take another 
dU'cction to Paris. It opens a communication between the 
Ourcq and Paris, and is especially designed to supply the 
capital with water. Tho ottlcial stalcinent of tho inland 
navigation of the department is as follows:— 

Milos. 

Rivers.— Seine . . 67 

Yonne . . 10 

Marne . . 62 

Ourcq . • 13 

Grand Morin . 0 

— 161 

Canals. — Loing . . 23 

Ourcq • . 41 

— ?! 

224 

What is called the Coruillon canal is a short cut, less 
than half a mile long, intended to avoid a bend in the 
Marne near Meaux. 

There were in the department, on January 1, 1837, ten 
Routes Royales, or government roads, having an aggregate 
length of 320 miles, viz. 242 miles in good repair, and 78 
out of repair* The principal roads are those from Paris to 
Lyon by Nevers and by Auxerre ; that to Bfile by Troyes, 
Chaumont, and VOsoul ; those to Strasbourg by Ch£lons*sur- 
Martieand Nancy, by Coulommiers, and by Montmirail; 
and that to Mons % Soissons arid Laon. The road to Lyon 
by Nevers enters the department on the west side, and runs 
south-east by Fontairnebleau and Nemours into the depart- 
ment of Loirot; the food by Auxerre enters the depart- 
ment also on' the west side, not far from the other, and runs 
by Melun and Montoreau into the department of Yonne. 
The Bille-road enters the department near Brie-Comte- 
Robert, and runs by Nangis and Provins into the depart- 
ment of Aube. The Strasbourg road, through Chdlons- 
siir-Marne. crosses the northern part of the department 
through Meaux and La Fertd-sous- Jouarre ; that thiough 
Coulommiers runs just to the southward of the Chdlons 
road, through Lagny, Cr6cy* Coulommiers, and La Pert6- 
Gaucher ; and the road through Montmirail branches off 
fi-om the Cleons road at La Fert^sous-Jouarre : the 
Mons rood just crosses the north-west corner of the depart- 
ment through Dammartin. Roads lead iVom Melun on 
one side to Fontainebleau, and thence to Orldans in the de- 
partment of LounjI ; and on the other side to Chaulmes, 
Meaux, and into the Mons road at Villers-Cotereto; and a 
road ft'om Fontainebleau runs by Moret into the Auxerre 
and Lyon road just beyond Monterenu. 

The departmental roads had at tho same period an aggre- 


gate length of 352 miles, viz. 297 miles in good repair, 46 
out of repair, and 9 miles unfinished. The bye-roads had 
an aggregate length of about 10.000 miles. The depart- 
ment is provided with the means of communication, both by 
land and water, far better than most of the departments. ^ 
The surface of the department may be estimated at 

1,400.000 acres, of which nearly 920,000, or about two- 
thirds, are under tho plough. The quantity of wheal 

f rown is more than twice the average quantity pro- 
uced in the other departments. Tho produce in barley 
also is double the average of tho whole kingdom. In rye 
and maslin (wheat and rye mixed) the quantity falls below 
the average of the departments, and the deficiency in oats is 
still greater. In potatoes, too, the crop is comparatively 
small, and buckwheat and maize are not grown at all. So 
great however is the preponderance of the wheat crop, that 
the department is enabled to export from one-fourtli toonc- 
third of its harvests ; Ihs greater part of what is exported is 
sent to Paris. Hemp and flax are also cultivated. 

The quantity of meadow and grass land is above 80,000 
acres ; and there are about 23,000 acres of heath or com- 
mon, or other uninclosed pasturago. A great number of 
horses are kept, and hardly anything but horses are em- 
ployed in agriculture. The number of horned cattle is con- 
siderable ; but it is a dairy rather than a grazing country. 
In the number of cows it far exceeds tho average of the de- 
partments ; in the number of oxen it fulls very far below 
them. The cheese known as the Brio cheese is in high 
repute ; more than 3,200,000 kilogrammes, or 64,000 cwts., 
are sold in the market of Meaux in the course of the year. 
The number of sheep is very great, especially of merinos 
and cross-breeds. The number of native sheep, though 
tolerably great, does not exceed the average of the other 
departments. The quantity of wool produced exceeds tho 
average prodiico of the departments in the proportion of 
nearly three to one; it is employed by the manufacturers in 
tho departments of Eure, Oise, Aisne, and Marne. Many 
of the English long-woolled breeds of sheep have been in- 
troduced. 

The vineyards occupy 45,000 acres, which is below the 
average extent of tho vineyards in the departments, but the 
quantity of wino produced is very great, far exceeding the 
average. It is however, generally speaking, of very inferior 

? |uality. The best wines are the red and white wines of 
..cs YalRes. The gardens and orchards occupy above 

16,000 acres. Some cider is made in the arronaissement 
of Melun. The woods occupy about 200,000 acres, of which 

40,000 are included in the forest of Fontainebleau, which 
occupies a poor yet picturesque district. The oak limber 
of this forest is very good, and it abounds in game. 

Tho department is divided into five arrondissements, as 
follows ; — 


Area in 



Ritii. Square 
atioa. Miles. 

Cau- 

Com- 

Z^>pulatlon . 

Name. 

tous. 

munes. 

1831. 

1836. 

Melun 

W. 390 

6 

105 

57,697 

57.821 

Fontainebleau S. 521 

7 

104 

69,953 

71.974 

Meaux 

N. 463 

7 

161 

93,417 

90,965 

Coulommiers N.£. 35^ 

4 

80 

53,363 

54,104 

Provins 

£. 492 

5 

106 

49,463 

51,017 


2181 

29 

556 

323,893 325,881 


In the arrondissement of Melun are — Melun (population 
in 1831, 6604 town, 6623 whole commune; in 1836, 6846), 
on the Seine [Melun]; Chaulmes, and Brie Com te-Robert, 
population 2658 town, 2762 whole commune, on or near 
the Ydies; and Tournan, population 1607 town, 1827 whole 
commune, between the Yeres and the Marne. Chaulmes is 
surrounded by pleasant country-houses, and has a popula- 
tion of from 1500 to 2000. There are three yearly fairs. 
Brie -Comte -Robert derives its distinctive epithet from 
Robert, Count of Dreux, brother of Louis VII., and lord of 
the town. Robert, son of this Count,, built (he castle of 
Brie, of which the ruins remain. This castle was in the 
middle ages the object of frequent attack. It was stormed 
by the English in 1430, and retaken by treachery, a.d. 1434. 
It was taken by the insurgent nobles in the revolt of La 
Plug uepie against Charles vlL, and retaken soon after by 
the king, a.d. 1 440. It was again taken in the troubles of 
the Fronde, in the minority of Louis XlV. The remains 
of the castle consist of tho walls, forming a quadrangular 
enclosure, witb round towers at the angles, and towers, round 
or s<iuare, in tho middle of three of tho sides. Tlie tower 

’ 2C2 
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m the centre of the northern face is a gatc<towcr in good 
preservation, about 100 feet high; the lower on the south 
side, which has been like it, is now in ruins. There is an 
elegant church of Gothic architecture; the portal is a re- 
storation of later date. There is also an hospital, almost 
as antient as the church. The town is pleasantly situated, 
and has a considerable weekly market. There are brick- 
yards and tile-yards, tan-yards and curriers* shops. Con- 
siderable trade is carried on in com, quilts, and Brie cheese. 
Tournan is a pleasant town, with two fine mansions and 
parks, and several country-houses in tho environs. Trade 
is earned on in cattle, corn, flour, and wool. 

In the ai rondisseraent of Fontainebleau are— Fontaine- 
bleau (population in 1831, 8104 town, 8122 whole commune ; 
in 1836, 8021 commune), near Iho left bank of the Seine [Fon- 
taine ulw ait]; Nemours, population 3039; and Morct, popu- 
lation 1673, on the Loing; Chdteau-Landon, near iheSuzain ; 
Beaumont, in the south-west corner of the department, be- 
tween the Essonne and tho Suzain; Egreville, between 
tho Bez and the Lunain; and Montereau- Fault -Yonne, 
population 4048 town, 4153 whole commune, at iho junc- 
tion of the Seine and the Yonne. Nemours was taken by 
the English in the fifteenth century, and retaken, a.d. 1437, 
by tho French. It was the scene of many disorders jti the 
religious troubles of the sixteenth century. The town lies 
in a pleasant valley on the river Loing. From its low situ- 
ation it is subject to inundations. It is walled, and has four 
suburbs; the streets are well laid out, and the houses 
well built. Tho antient castle of the dukes of Nemours is 
yet standing, flanked by four towers, and surrounded by a 
ditch. In front of the castle is a square of some extent. 
The banks of the Loing canal, which passes near the town, 
and of the river, afford some pleasant walks. There is a 
handsome bridge over the river, built after the design of 
the architect Peyronnet, and another bridge over tho canal. 
The parish church, formerly the conventual church of the 
Augustinian friary of St. Jenn, is a large and handsome 
building, with a fine steeple; but it yields in antiquity to the 
church of St. Pierrn in one of tho suburbs. There is an 
hospital attended by the Sisters of Ciiarity, with a handsome 
entrance. There are several tan-ynrds and hat manufac- 
tories, tan-mills, flour-mills, a brick and tile-yard, lime- 
kilns, marble- works, and a brewery. Vinegar is made, and 
trade is carried on in corn, flour, wine, cheese, wood, iron, 
coal, &c. 'J'herc are two considerable weekly markets and 
flvcyearly fail's. There is a public library of 10,000 volumes 
deposited in the castle. Morct is surrounded by a dilapidated 
wall with throe gates : there is one suburb. Morct has a 
ruined castle, which belonged to the great Sully, and a tole- 
rably handsome Gothic chuich, at the dedication of which 
St. Thoinas-u Bucket officiated. The streets are straight and 
clean, and the houses ttjlerably well built. There are 
several Hour-mills and some tan-mills ; and trade is carried 
on in horses, cattle, wine of' middli^ quality, corn, flour, 
potatoes, wood, and paving-stones, ^uie Loing canal passes 
close by the town. Moret was taken by the English and 
Burgundians, under Henry V. and Philippe, duke of Bour- 
gogne, A.D. M20. and retaken bj the French, a.d. 1430. 
Chaleau-Lnndon is situated on a hill. There are quarries 
in tho neighbourhood of hard stone susceptible of a polish 
like marble. Spanish white is made in the town, and trade 
is carried on in corn and wine. There are a weekly market 
.and five yearly fairs. It was taken 'l}y the English in 1436, 
and retaken the following year. Egrcville has a castle re- 
built in the reign of Francois L 'There are some tile- works, 
and the neighbourhood pi-oducos wine, wood', and especially 
corn. Montereau- Fault- Yonne, or Faut-Yonne, is on the 
site of an antient town called in the Roman times Condate, 
It afterwards obtained the name of Monasteiiolum, or * the 
Little Monastery,’ from a religious establishmont which 
formed the nucleus of the modern town ; from this name 
that of Montemau is derived. Montereau has acquired his- 
torical celebrity from being the scene, in a.d. 1419, of the 
as.sa9sihation of Jean sans Peur, duke of Burgogne or Bur- 
gundy. [13ouR60(*NE.j The town and a strong castle which 
hud been built here, wore taken, a.d. 1420, by the' English 
under Henry V., assisted by Philippe, duke of Bourgogne, 
son of Jean ; it was retaken by the French, a.d. 1438. In 
tiro civil wars of the sixteenth century it was repeatedly 
taken and retaken. On February 18, 1814, a body of allied 
troops ( Wiirtembergers) were dcfeatetl here by Napoleon. The 
town is pleasantly situaied partly on the left bank of the 
Seine and Yonne, partly on the tongue ofland between the 


two rivers, over each of which, at their junction, there is a 
. stone bridge, and partly on the right bank of the Seine. 
There are a collegiate church of considerable antiquity, a 
modern town-hall, and an hospital. The houses are tole- 
rably well built, and there is a pleasant public walk by the 
Yonne. Earthenware, tiles and other pottery, and leather 
arc manufactured ; and trade is carried on in corn, flour, and 
firewood, for the supply of Paris. There is a well attended 
weekly market, hold in the spacious market-place, for corn 
and cattle, and there are two yegrly fairs. Potters’-clay is 
dug near the town. , 

In the arrondissement of Meaux arc — ^Meaux, population 
in 1831, 8481 town, 8537 whole comWno; in 1836, 7609 
commune [Msaux:]; La Fort6-sous-JouaiTe, population 
2777 town, 3927 whole commune ; and Lagiiy, population 
1865 town, 1869 whole commune, all on the Marne; Circy, 
an the Grand Monn; and E^nimartin, population 1684 
town, 1712 whole commune; and Crouy, between the Mtirne * 
and the northern boundary of the department. La Fcrtd- 
sous-Jouarre is pleasantly situaied in the valley of the 
Marne, in which river there is a small island close to the 
town. Round the town are a number of country seats and 
houses, and near it, on the right bank of the Marne, is the 
castle of Barre, flanked with towers, and commanding a 
beautiful prospect. There is an hospital. The chief trade 
is in the excellent millstones which are quarried near the 
town, and which are esteemed the best in Europe. For tho 
iron-work, i.e, the tires or bands of these, about fifty tons of 
iron are required yearly. Woolcoinbcrs* curds, leather, iron, 
woollen yarn, tiles, and pottery are made ; and boats are 
built for the navigation of the river. There are lime and 
plaster kilns and nursery-grounds near tho town. Trade is 
carried on in corn, wood, and charcoal, for the supply of Paris ; 
and ill cattle, sheep, and wool. Thei'e aro four yearly fairs, 
one of them a large sheej^fair. La Fert5-sous-.J ouarre vt as 
one of the chief seats of Protestantism : it suftered much in 
the wars of the League. Lagny was antiently celebrated for 
a Beifodictine abbey, founded in the seventh century by St. 
Furcy. a Scotchman, and which, after being pillaged by the 
Normans in the ninth century, was restored by Herbert, 
count of Champagne. Lagny was taken and burnt in 1358 
by tho English, in the wars of Edward 111. li was besieged , 
by them in ad. 1431, and again in a.d. 1432, under tho 
regent Bedford, but without success, though the town was 
much injured. Some disturbances having occurred in the 
reign of Francois 1., tho town was occupied by a body of 
troops under the Mart5chal de Lorges, who committed such 
devastations that his name was long held in detestation. 
The town is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the 
Marne, over which there is a bridge, amid vino-covered hills 
and green pastures. There arc a handsome fountain, an 
hospital, and an institution for the relief of tho poor. Thcro 
il a workshop for cutting tho alabaster procured in the de- 
partment, and there are several flour-mills. Considerablo 
trade is carried on in corn, flour, wood, liQinp, cattle, and 
Brie cheese: there aro a weekly market and four yearly fairs. 
Cr5cy was, in the middle ages, a fortress of some import^ 
ancc. Its casllc, of which there aro some remains, belonged 
to the counts of Champagne and Brie, and was one of the 
strongest in the neighboiitbood. The town was defended 
by wdls flanked by ninety-nine towers, of which tliere are 
some remains. It is pleasantly situated on the Grand 
Morin, which is here divided into several channels. -It has 
a bridge over tho river, and an hosphal. Laces, hats, and 
chamois and other leather aro manufactured; there are 
some tan-mills; and considerable trade js carried on in corn 
and other agricultural produce and cattle. There are three 
well frequented yeariy fairs. Dammartin is on the slope of 
a hill which commands an extcn.sivo prospect. There are 
some pleasant walks, occupying the site of the former castle 
of the counts of Dammartin, the ruins of which furnished 
bricks for building many of the bouses of tho town. There 
is a Gothic church; built by Antoine de Chabannes, lord of 
Dammartin and minister of Charles Vll. He is buried in 
the choir^ There is an hospitel. Lace is made here, and 
trade is carried on in corn, wiue, and cattle. There are four 
yearly fairs, at 'one of which, held on Whit-Monday, it is 
estimated that 30,000 shoei^ chiefly merinos, are sold. 
Crouy is in a pleasant vaUoy nW the left bank of l-he Ourcq, 
and has a large market-place ivith a tolerably good market- 
house. It has a weekly market and three yearly fairs 
trade is carried on in corn, hemp, cattle, and poultry. Tho 
neighbourhood has a number of country-houses : one totvir 
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of the aiitienl tastlo of Crouy is yet standing, and is used as 
a prison. 

• In the arrondisaement of Qoulommiers arc—Coulommiers, 
population in 1831. 2645 town, 3335 whole commune ; in 
1836, 3573 commune ; and La Fort^-Gauclicr. population 1 553 
town, 1930 whole commune, on the Grand Morin ; Robais, 
between tho Grand Morin and the Petit Morin; Clioisy, 
between the Grand Morin and tho Aubetin ; and Rosoy, on 
the Ycres. Coulommiers received a charter of munfcipal 
enfranchisement in 1231, from Thibaut IV., count of Cbam- 
pagno-: it auflbred much in the civil dis 89 nsions which pre- 
ceded and accompanied tho English wars under Heni 7 V. and 
Iloni^ VI., but revived on the restoration of peace. In the 
,oai ly part of the seventeenth century, the duchess of Loiiguc- 
villc, who held the idtdship of Coulommiers, built a castle, 
and a Capuchin monastery adjacent to it, in an island formed 
bv iho Grand Morin : the ruins of the castle and the elegant 
nliurch of the monastery yet remain. There is an hospital. 
There are many tan-yards and tan-mills. Coulommiers has 
a weekly market and two yearly fairs; much business is 
dune, especially for the supply of Paris with corn, flour, 
chooso,* wool, leather, and melons, which last are considered 
very good. Coulommiers has a subordinate court of justice; 
aii<l tnero are many schools for young people of both sexes, 
the town being recommended by its healtliy and agreeable 
situation. La Fert6-Gauclicr is agreeably situated ; it has 
an hospital of antient foundation. Serge and paper arc 
majuifacturcd ; there avo lan-yards, a tan-mill, and in the 
neighbourhood tile-yards and lime-kilns; there are a weekly 
market and four yearly faii-s. Rebais was anticntly cele- 
brated for an abbey which, in the middle ages, was remark- 
able for riches and splendour: it was suppressed at the 
Revolution, and the buildings destroyed; there aro some 
ruins of them and of a house in which the abbot resided. 
There is also an antient hospital. Gaiters are made here, 
ami trade is carried on in mustard, wool, cattle, and espe- 
ci.dly in corn ; there are nursery- grounds and brick-yards 
and tile-yards rouiul the town. Rebais has a weekly market 
and five yearly fairs. Choisy had antioiitly an estabiyi- 
ment of Cluniac monks, whose monastery is yet standing: 
the town was a place of strength ; there are some remains 
of the walls and ditchos. Tiles are made here, and there are 
two > early fairs. Rosoy or Rosay, sometimes written Rozoy 
or Ro/,ay, is a walled town; tho walls are flanked with 
towers, and planted with line trees. It has a parish church 
remarkable for the rich and delicate architecture of the in- 
terior, and an hospital established in a former coitvent 
of Dominican friars. Seed-oil and vinegar are made, and 
thcie aro three yearly fairs. 

In the arrondisseraent of Provins are — Provins, popula- 
tion in 1831, 5665; in 1836, 6007; Nangis, population 1963; 
Donnemarie and Chalautre, between the Seme, the Ydres, 
and the Aubetin; Jouy-le-Chdtel, near the Yercs; and 
Bray, population 1992, on the Seine. Previns is a town of 
considorahlo antiquity ; some writers contend for its being 
tho Agedincum of Civsar (sec Dissertaiio de Urbe A^edinco^ 
subjoined to tho first volume of Coosar, in Lemaire’s Bib' 
liothecii Classicii Latina^ Paris. 1819) ; but Dulaui'e affirms 
that Provins is not mentioned before tho year 802, and 
stoutly denies its identity with Agedincum, in which W 9 
are inclined to agree wiili him. lii the middle ages this 
Was one of the principal manufacturing and trading towns 
in France ; the chief manufactures were of woollen cloth (in 
which, in the thirteenth century, 3U00 weavers and as many 
wool-carders and fullers are said to have been employed) and 
leather. Throe very large fairs, whoso aggregate duration 
was more than four months, were held. Foreign mer- 
chants, who rosortod to these fairs, had their halls, named 
after tile province or country from which they came ; and 
some old mansions in Provins yet retain those names. The 
cruellies and exactions of tho king of Franco (Philippe le 
Hardi) and of the earl of Lancaster, who had married tho 
heiress of Champagne and Brie, and was lord of tlm town, 
ruined the prosperity of Provins, which was still further in- 
jured by assaults and captures in tho civil add English wars 
of the fifteenth century, and in the war of the League in the 
sixteonth. Provins occupies an extensive area, part of which 
consists of gardens, vin^ards, and oven Helds ; and is di- 
vided into tWo parts, the Upper Town on tho west side, sur- 
rounded by walls, of which the greater part are standing; 
and the Lower Town on the northeast, east, and south-oast, 
also surrounded by walls, except whore it is adjacent to the 
Upper Town. These walls, which have broaches in several 


places, aro very thick ; they are, in tho gieater part of their 
circuit, accompanied by a deep ditch and by a boulevard or 
planted walk; Ibat part of Iho boulevard which belongs to 
tho J-ower Town is inside the walls, and iho small part 
which belongs to tho Upper Town is outside. , Two small 
streams, the Vouzic and the Durtein (which joins tho 
Vouzie), pass through the town. The Upper Town is in- 
habited only by a few persons of tho poorer class : the streets 
arc narrow and winding, and the houses ill built aud de- 
cayed from age. There are several remarkable ruins, among 
which aro those of tho old fort, the ciUidol. the old castle. 
La Grangc-aux-tltmes, Lo Pinacle, tho chapel of St. Thibaut, 
and the church of Notre- Dame- du-Chriteau ; and especially 
of the Great tower, called also the King’s tow'er, Cmsar’s 
tower, and recently the tower of St.Quiriacc, from the saint 
to whom an adjacent church is dedicated. This tower 
stands on the highest ground in the town, and is further 
elevated by an artiffcial mound 1 6 foot high. On this mound 

raised a circular terrace or platform, supported by a stretng 
wall, and from this platform rises the tower, which i.s si^uare, 
with smaller round towers at the angles ; these round towers 
rise above the walls, and are crowned with conical roofs. 
From tho centre of the square tower rises a smaller octa- 
gonal tower connected by flying buttresses with the towers 
at the angles, and crowned, like them, with a high peaked 
roof. Tho whole building is above 120 fe5t high. The 
church of St. Quiriacu, now the parish church of the Upper 
Town, is remarkable fur its size and tho beauty of its 
architecture: the choir has the same dimensions as that 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. It was begun 
in the twelfili century, but has never been completed. 
The Upper Town is further remarkable for tho spacious 
and lofty vaulted cellars which are found under some of the 
houses: somo have'a second cellar below the first; others 
have wells, or tanks supplied by springs, and arc often con- 
nected with each other by long subterranean passages. The 
pafacc of the counts of Champagne, near the church of St. 
Qiiiriace, is now occupied by the college. The Lower Town, 
W'hich is well laid out aud well built, contains two churches, 
the parish church of Sainte Croix, and the succursale, or 
chapcl-of-case, of St.Ayeul orAyoul; tho general hospital for 
the aged, and for orphans and foundlings, which occupies the 
ex-nunnery of Sj(. Catherine, belonging to the Cordelier nuns, 
or nuns of St, Clare ; aud the cavalry oarracks. Besides these 
buildings Provins has a civil and military hospital, a school 
of mutual instruction, a largo corn-market, and several 
fountains. It has also a society of agriculture, sciences, and 
arts; and a subordinate court of justice: the public library, 
which consisted of 10,U00 volumes, was destroyed by fire, 
A.D. 1821. The manufactures aro druggets and linsey- 
woolsey, earthenware, and conserve of roses. The Provins 
roses, from which the conserve is made, wero brought from 
tho East ill the thirteenth century by Tliibaut, count of 
Chaiupagnc, on his return from the crusade. . Provins has 
also a brewery, tan-mills, taii-yaids, tile yards, lime-kilns, 
and about sixty llour-milU. The chief articles of trade aro 
corn and flour for the supply of Paris, wool and leather, and 
roses, for use in medicine and perfumory. A canal was 
begun in 1780, to communicate with the Seine at Bray, but 
it " icmains unfinished. There are chalybeate waters, 
diuretic and purgative, tolerably woll flequented in the 
season. There is a weekly market and there aro five yearly 
fairs. Nangis is pleasantly situated in a bottom. It has a 
Gothic church of solid architecture; and two towers, the 
remains of the antient castle of the marquises of Nangis: 
the park attached to the castle still remains. Lcatlim' is 
made; and a considerable trade carried on in wool, cattle of 
every kind, corn. Brie cheese, butter, eggs, poultry, fruit, 
pulse, and other agricultural produce, for the supply of 
Paris. There are two yearly fairs and a considerable weekly 
market. Donnemarie is pleasantly situated; it has lan- 
yards, tile- yards, lime- kilns, and two considerable ) early 
fairs. Jouy-le-Chfitel has the ruined donjon dr keep of its 
aivtiont castle. Bray, distinguished as Bray sur-Seine, is on 
tho left bank of the Seine, over which there is a stone 
bridge. It has two yearly fairs ; and trade is carried on in 
corn, hay, cattle, and fish. 

The population, when not otherwise described, is that of 
the commune, and from the census of 1831. 

This department constitutes the diocese of Mcaiix, the 
•bishop of which is a suffragah of the archbishop of Paris. 
It is included in the jurisdiction of tho Cour Ro)ulc and of 
the Acad^mie Universilairo of Paris: and is in the first 
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railitory division, the bead-quartern of which are in the 
same city. It returns five incmb«rs to the Chamber of 
Deputies. In respect of education it is decidedly above the 
average of the departments: of the yoiin^ men enrolled in 
the railitary^census of 18*28-29, 54 in every 100 could rend 
and write, the avenige of the departments being a little 
more than 39. 

In the most antieiit historical period, this part of France 
was included in ilic territories of the Senones, the Parisii, 
the Moldi, and perhaps the Silvaneetes. The last nation 
probably belonged to tlio great Helgic stock ; the others 
wem Celts. The Parisii inhabited the north-western side 
of the department ; the Meldi, whose name Ptolemy writes 
AlcX^ac, the north-eastern ; and (he Silvaneetes, if indeed 
they extended into this department, just the north-western 
extremity about Dammartin. The name of this last people 
is variously written. The orthography we have given is 
that of the Notit ia Provinciarum Galliae: in the Notitia 
Dignilatum per Gallins, the name ia applied to the chief 
town in the form Silvanectne. They appear to be the same 
people as the Ulmanetea of Pliny, and the SovjSdwicroi or 
£oiijadvfKroiof Ptolemy. The southern half of the department 
belonged' to the Scnories. The Silvaneetes were included 
in the province of Belgica Secunda ; the other nations in 
that of Lugdupensis Quarta, or Senonia. 

The principal Gallic or Roman towns were Jatinum, or. in 
tho Peutinger Table, Fixtuinum, capital of the Meldi, or 
Meldee, whose name it subsequently took; whence is 
derived its modem designation of Meaux. Tho Calagum 
and Riohe of the Peutinger Table were probably both in the 
territory of the Meldi, and may be identified with the vil- 
lage of Chailly near Coulommiers, and Orbi between Nangis 
and Jouy-le-Chfitel. In the temtoncs pf the Senunes were 
Melodunum, or Metiosedum (Cmsar writes the name ap- 
pai-ently both ways), the Mccletum or perhaps Methe- 
turn of the Antonine Itinerary, and the Mcteglum of the 
Peutinger Table, on an island of the Seine opposite Meliin ; 
and Condate, now iyfo«ter.eau-Faut-Yonne. 

. In the middle ages this part of France was included partly 
in the lie de France, partly in Champagne. The eastern 
parts, which belonged to Champagne, were included in the 
district of Brie Champenoisc ; tho western parts, wliich be- 
longed to the lie de France, were included in the district of 
Goelle, which belonged to the He do France properly so 
(‘ailed ; and in the districts of Brio Fran9ai8o and Gatinais 
Fran^ais. It was the scene of warfare during the long 
struggle to expel tho English iti the time of Charles VII. ; 
and many of the towns were taken and retaken in the 
course of tho contest. 

SEINE ET OISE, a department of France, hounded 
on the north by the department of Oise, on the east by that 
of Seine et Marne, on the south by that of Lmrot, on the 
west by that of Eure et Loir, and on the nortn-west by that 
of Eure. Tho department of Seine is entirely enclosed by 
this department. The form of tho department of Seine ct 
Oise is compact : the greatest length is from the hanks of 
the Epte below St. Clair, in the north-west, to the junction 
of the throe departments, Loiret, Seine ct Oise, and Seine et 
Marne, on the south-east, 70 miles; the greatest breadth at 
right angles to the length is from the junction of the three 
departments of Oise, Seine ct Oise, and Seine et Marne, 
on the north-east, to the western border of tho department, 
between Houdan and Epernon, 52 miles. The area of the 
aopartment is estimated at 2169 square miles, being under 
the average area of the departments of France, and rather 
greater than the conjoint areas of the English counties of 
Wilts and Berks. The population in 1831 was 448,180; in 
1836 it was 449,582, showing an increase in five years of 
only 1^02, or less than 0‘3 per cent., and giving 207 inha- 
bitants to a square mile. Both in amount and density of 
. bopulation it is considerably above tho average of France, 
and also superior to the English counties with which we 
have .compared it. Versailles, the chief town, is 11 inilOs 
• west-south-west of Paris through S6vres. 

Tho surface is undulating, but none of the hills are of suf- 
ficient height or imp(>rtance to claim particular notice. A 
narrow strip along the western border is occupied by the 
formations of the cretacbous group ; and the rest of the de- 
partment by the tertiary fbrtnations of the chalk- basin of 
Paris. Its mineral productions are not important ; there is 
neither iron nor any other metal, nor eoal : excellent free- 
stone for building, lithographic stones, sandstone for paving, 
gypsum, chalk, ifiarl in tolerable quantity, ]^tters*-clay, both 


for porcelain and common earthenware, and peat are dug. 
There are mineral waters at Enghien-lis-Hains, in thu 
valley of Muniraorency, 12 or 13 miles north of Paris, well 
frequented in the season; and at Moiitlignon, in the same 
neighbourhood: those of Itfontlignoii are chalybeate ; ihuse 
of Enghien are sulphurous. 

Tlie whole department belongs to the basin of the Seine, 
which river enters the department on the east side, not l‘ar 
from Corbeil, and flows through it in a north-western direc- 
tion, but with many remarkable bends, until it finally quits 
it below the junction of the Epte. All the course of the 
river between these points does not however belong to this 
department, but part of it belongs to that of Seine, winch, 
as already observed, is enclosed by this. Tho Marne has a 
small part of its course in the eastern part of this depart- 
ment; and the Oise flows for somo miles through the 
northern part, from above Beaumont-sur-Oise to its junction 
with the Seine. These are tho principal rivers; and all 
three of them are navigable throughout that part of their 
course which belongs to this department. Of siualler 
streams, the Yeres and the Epte flow into the Seine -on the 
right bank, and the Essonne and the Orge on tbe left: in 
the Western part of tbe department, the Yesgre flows into 
the Eure, a tributary of tho Seine, no part of whose course 
belongs to this department. 

The only navigable canal is the Ourcc] Canal, which 
crosses the east side of the department, from the, depart- 
ment of Seine ct Marne to that of Seino. The canal 
parallel to tbe Oise will have part of its course in this 
department ; and a canal from Poi)toise to Paris has been 
projected. Ttie Maintonon Canal was intended to bring 
the waters of the Kure to Versailles, but has never been 
finished. The official statement of the inland navigation of 
the department is as follows 
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There were, on Jan. 1, 1837, twenty-six Routes Royales, 
or government roads, having an aggregate length of 447 
milo^ viz. 353 miles in good repair, 85 miles out of repair, 
and 9 miles unfinished. The principal are those from Pari.s, 
by Bcaumont sur-Oise, to Beauvais and Calais ; from Paris, 
by Luzarches, to Clermont and Amiens ; from Paris to Laon 
and Mons, with a branch by Louvres to Peronne and Cam- 
bray ; from Paris to Ch^lons-sur-Marno and Strasbourg ; 
from Paris to Dijon and Geneva ; from Pans, by Villencu\e 
St. Georges, to AuxeiTc and Lyon, and by Corbeil to Moulins 
and Lyon (of all which roads only a small portion is in tiiis 
department) ; from Paris, by Montlh^ry, Arpajon, Etr6chy, 
Etampes, and Angerville, to Orleans and the south of 
France; from Parts by Vereaillos and Rambouillet, to 
Chartres, Tours, and the south-west of France; aseconcl 
road to Chartres, by Rochefort, St. Arnould, and Ablis; 
and a road by Versailles and Houdan to Alen^on and the 
west of Franco ; and roads from Paris, by St. Germain, 
Poissy, Meulan, and Mantes, to Evreux apd Caen ; and by 
Pontoise on ono hand toHouen, and on the other to Dieppe. 
The departmental roads had at the same time an aggregate 
length of 413 miles, viz. 346 miles in good repair^'ea miles 
out of repair, and 4 miles unfinished. The bye-roads had 
an ajggregate length of about 9000 miles. 

The climate is temperate and healthy ; the soil, generally 
speaking, sandy^ ana by no means fertile by nature, but 
rendered productive by the facility which Paris presents of 
obtaining manure, and by the stimulus given to cultivation 
by tho proximity of so ready a market as tbe capital. The 
area of the department may be estimated in round numbers 
at 1,400,000 acres, of which about 920,000 ac'.res, or about 
two'thirds, are under the plough. The principal grain 
cultivated is wheat, in which, as well as in barley, the pro- 
duce ia double the average produce of the departmonia : in 
rve and maslin (wheat and rye mixed) the produce is akive. 
the average ; but in oats it falls very considerably below * 
the averoge. Very few potatoes and but little buckwheat 
are grown ; and of maize scarcely any. Pulse of every kiiul 
and nemp are .cultivated. 

The meadow and grass lands amount to 50,000 acres, and 
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there are about 25,000 acres of heath or opon pasture. The 
number of horses is very considerable ; they are employed 
ill almost all agricultural labours. The ass is common. 
The number of cows is very great, more than double the 
average number in other departments ; their milk contri- 
butes to supply Paris: tho number of oxen and of bulls is 
small. Sheep are very numerous; even in the number of 
those of the indigenous breeds the department is above the 
average ; and in the number of merinos and cross-breeds it 
is very far above it. It was at Rainbouillet, in this depart- 
ment, that tho merino was first naturalised in France ; and 
the docks of that neighbourhood are still daily contributing 
to the improvement of the breed of sheep throughout France. 
Tho long-woolcd English sheep have also been naturalised, 
and have been propagated to a considerable extent. 

The vineyards occupy about 40,000 acres : they are ex- 
ceedingly productive, but the wine is for the most part of 
inferior quality. The red wines grown at Andrdsy, on the 
right bank of the Seine, just below the junction of the Oise, 
round Mantes, and at Athis, on the Seine, above the iuno- 
tion of the Ydros, are considered pretty good: that of Ar- 
genteuil, which was unco in high repute, has degenerated: 
the white wine of Mignaux, near Lonjumeau, is also tolera- 
bly good. The gardens and orchards occupy 19,000 acres. 
Tlie apple and pear are cultivated in the north-western 
corner of the department^ where tho vine does not thrive, to 
produce the cider and perry which form tho common drink 
of the inhabitants. The cherries of Montmorency and Vi- 
laincs near Poissy, tho figs of Argenteuil and Carri^res, 
both on the right bank of the Seine, the gooseberries of 
Garchos r)eur St. Cloud, and the strawberries of Montlh^ry, 
are much esteemed. 

Poultry is not very abundant; and game, once plentiful, 
has become rare, llocs are kept in considerable number in 
sumo places. The streams and pools abound with tish, es- 
peeiully the trout, eel, carp, pike, and perch; the tench, 
barbel, roach, gudgeon, and bleak are taken, the last for its 
scales, which are used in the manufacture of false pearls. 
Cantharides, or Spanish flics, and leeches, are obtained in 
some places, and form an article of trade. 

Tho department is divided into six armndissements, as 
follows ; — 
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A later account gives the number of cantons (districts, 
each under a ju.stico of the peace) at 36 : we know not in 
which arrondissement the addition has been made. 

In tho arrondissement of Versailles are — Versailles (pop. 
in 1831, 28,477; in 1836, 29,209), on the great western road 
[V^KHSAiLLKs]; Argenfeuil, pop. 4542 [Argentsuil] ; and 
Meulan, pop. 1850, on the right bank of tho Seine: and 
Moiidon, pop. 1775 town* 3026 whole commune; Sevres, 
TKip. 3973; St. Cloud, pop. 1935 [Cloud, St.]; Marly; 
Rucl, pop. 3417 ; 8t. Germain-en-l^yQ, pop. 10,671 [Ger- 
main, St.] ; and Poissy, pop. 2850, on or noar the left bank. 
Meulan wgs frequently contested in the wars of the English 
in France, and in the civil strife of the Armagnacs and 
Bourguignons. A fort built on an island of the Seme oppo- 
site the town was vainly besieged by the Duke of Mayentie 
in the wars of the Lieague. Tho town is partly on tho right 
bank of tho river, on a rising ground, partly in the small 
island on which the fort stood, iVom which are two bridges 
to the opposite banks: it i^ tolerably well built, and has a 
parish church ; another church, now desecrated and used 
as a corn-market ; and an aixtiont hospital. Woolcorobps' 
cards, woollen yarn and cloth, leather, hosiery, and chemical 
productions are manufactured ; there are many iluur-mills ; 
and trade is carried on in cattle, corn, leather, mercery,and 
hardwares. Tliere are two yearly fkirs. Stone is quarried 
in tho neighbourhood. Meudon was celebrated for an an- 
tient chdteau, occupied at different times by the Cardinal of 
Ouise, and by Louvois, minister of I^ouis XIV. In the 
early period of the Revolution it wss devoted to the trial of 
improvements in the construction of artillery ; and having 
\mn much ipjoiid by works carried on, was demelishoa 


in 1804. A second palace, built in the reign of Loui.sXIV. 
by the second Dauphin, bis grandson, was made an imperial 
residence by Napol6oivand is yet standing : it conmands 
all extensive prospect. There are several ciiuntry-hoiftes 
at Meudon, and a glass-house and a pottery in Lowc' Meu- 
don, on the banks of the river. Rabelais was appointed 
ciirit or parish priest, of Meudon, but never discharged the 
duties. Sdvres consists chietly of one very long stieet, on 
the road fronv Paris to Versailles; the houses arc genurally 
well built. There is an antient Gothic church. The royal 
porcelain manufactory occupies an immense building: it 
comprehends a collection of specimens of foreign ])orceluin. 
and of the raw materials of which they are raatle ; of all the 
varieties of French porcelain, earthenware, and pottery, 
with the rawanatcrials of these; ancl a third collection of 
specimens of works produced in the manufactory itself, 
cnronologically orranged. Porcelain-clay is dug in the 
neighbourhood. Articles of enamel, chemical products, 
earthenware, and Cashmere shawls are made at Sevres; 
and there are a tan-yard, a brewery, and a redning-houso 
for oil. Considerable trade in wine and other articles is 
carried on. There is a bridge over the Seine. There was 
some sharp fighting between the French and Prussians 
here in 1815. Marly had formerly a royal palace and gar- 
dens, now destroyed : it is remarkable for its forcing-pump 
and aqueduct tor the convoy ance of water to Vei*sailles : tho 
pump raises the water to the height of above 500 feet. Huel 
contains tho palace of Malmaison, the residence Of tlie em- 
press Josepbiiio before ant\ after her divorce. She died 
here in 1814, and the palace was pillaged by the allies 
in 1815. Josephine’s tomb is in the church of Ruel. 
There are also here a palace built by Cardinal Richelieu, 
and extensive barracks. The early kings of the Capet family 
had a palace at Poissy, and St. Louis was baptized, if not 
born, in that town. It suffered in the wars of the English : 
and in 1 56 1 a celebrated conference, ‘ the Colloquy of Poissy,* 
was held there belwecii some of the Catholic clergy and 
some of the Reformed with Theodore Beza at their head. 
The town is old and ill built, with narrow, crooked, dirty 
streets, and a large but irregular market-place : there is a 
very long narrow bridge over the channels and islands of 
the Seine. Some parts of the old (own- wall are yet stand 
ing. The parish church is a hue Gothic building of con 
siderable antiquity. The font in which St. Louis was bap 
tized is preserved in a chapel, the painted windows of which 
represent his birth. Theie arc an antient hospital at Poissy, 
and a house of correction, in which the prisoners are kept 
to hard labour. Tho manufacture of soda, soup, and mu- 
riatic acid; tallow-melting, i:rindingcorn, and the making of 
light hats of whalebone and osier, are carried on : there are 
three weekly markets, one a great cattle-market fur the 
supply of Paris; and there is some trade in corn. The village 
of St. Cyr, near Versailles, has a military school. [Cyr, 
St.] 

In the arrondissement of Mantes are— Mantes, pop. in 
1831,4148; in 1830,3818; Liinay, and Roche-Guvon, on the 
Seine ; St.Clair, on the Epte ; Mugny, on the road from Pans 
to Rouen: and Uoudan, pop. 1839, on that from Paris to 
Alen 9 on. Mantes was, in tho infancy of the French monarchy, 
one of its bulwarks towards Normandie. It was taken and 
buniod, A.D. 1087, by Guillaume or 'William the Conqueror, 
who died from a hurt received here. It suffered repeatedly in 
the English wars in the fourteenth and fifteenth eeiilurics ; 
and had some share tn tho troubles of the Fronde in the 
seventeenth. The town is well situated on the left bank of the 
Seine, and communicates by two handsome stone bridges 
(connecting the banks of the river with an intervening 
islet) with tho village or town of Limay on the opposite 
bank, which, though a separate commune, may be regarded 
as a suburb of Mantes, the population of which it raises to 
between 5000 and 6000. The houses are well built, and 
the streets are adorned by four fountains. There aie plea- 
sant walks, some on the banks of the Seine. Tlie church is 
a fine Gothic building, with two lofty towers ; and there are 
an antient tower, which is the remain of an old church cf St. 
Maclou ; two hospitals, one tor the sick, tho other for the 
aged; and a public library of 4000 volumes. Salipelrc, 
leather, especially excellent calfskin, coarse linens and 
hosiery, are made: there are numerous tan and Hour mills, 
and trade is carried on in wine, leather, and corn. TJiore ore 
six yearly fairs. La Roche-Guyon is on the* right bank of 
the river, and is commanded by a precipitous rock or cliff 
surmounted by an antient tower. Immediately at the foot 
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of the cliff la a ca&tle or mansion, partly nnlicnt, partly mo- 
ilcrn, coinmunicuting with the town by a subterraneous 
staircase cut in the rock. 8t. Clair, distinguished as 
St: Clair-sur-Epte, is the place where Charles tho Simple 
signed the treaty surrendering Normandie to Rollo the 
Northman. [Normanihe.] It has tho remains of a 
baronial castle, a hermitage (said to have been the re- 
sidence and place of martyrdom of St.Clair in tho ninth 
century), the fountain of which is much resorted to for 
the cure of sore eyes. Mugny is in the valloy of the 
Aubette. a small stream llowing into tbo Eptc; it is 
well built, and there arc sonic pleasant country-houses 
around. There are an old parish church and an hospital. 
Hosiery and leather are manufactured ; and trade in cattle, 
corn, and hides is carried on. There ai*e two y^early fairs and 
a weekly market. Houdan, at the confliiencc of two small 
streams which join the Eure, has an antient church, an 
old tower of unknown origin and singular form, and a great 
trade in corn, calves, poultry, and wool. There are a weekly 
market and three considerable yearly cattle- fairs. 

In the arrondissemeut of Rambouillet are — Rambouillet 
pop. in 1831, 2522 town, 3147 whole commune; in 1836, 
3006 for the commune ; on the road from Paris to Chartres; 
Monlfort L'Amaury, pop. 1817, between the road to Char- 
tres and that to Alcn^on; St. Leger, on tho Vesgre, which 
joins the Eure; Limours, Rochefort, St. Arnould, and 
Ablis, on the second road to Chartres; and Chevreuse, pop. 
1507, between the two roads from Paris to Chartres ; and 
Dourdan, pop. 2.393 town, 2555 whole commune, on the 
Orge, a small feeder of the Seine, llambouiilct has a royal 
chdteau, partly built of brick, and of the time of Henri 1 V., 
partly of older date, especially a round tower in which 
!r>an 9 ois 1. died : the park and gardens were laid out by 
Ije N6lre. There is a largo wood stocked with game. It 
was at Rambouillet that Charles X. attempted to rally his 
troops after *the three days’ at Paris (in 1830), but the 
advance of tho Parisians compelled him to withdraw. There 
is a royal shecpfold, established by Louis XVI., who also 
established a model farm. It was here that tho merino 
sheep was first naturahsed. Sheep-farming, and especially 
tho breeding of merinos, is pursued by several persons. 
There are a town-hall, built by Louis XVI., and an hos- 
pital. Sandstone is quarried in the neighbourhood ; and 
there are tWo weekly corn-roarkols, one of them very 
considerable, and three yearly fairs, one especially for wool. 
Montfurt-l'Araaury is tolerably well built, on the slope 
and at the foot of a small hill, the summit of which is 
crowned hy the ruins of an old castle. Tho parish church 
is a largo Gothic building with stained glass windows : there 
is an hosoital. Trade is carried on in corn, cheese, fruit, 
cattle, and horses : there are four } early fairs. At Limours 
pottery is made, millstones are quarried, and trade in corn 
is carried on : there are two yearly fairs. The church is 
large and well built: there was formerly a mansion, which 
belonged to Diana de Poitiers, to Cardinal Richelieu, 
and to Gaston, duke of Orlf^ans, brother of Louis XIII. 
Rochefort has the remains of an antient fortress. Colton 
yarn is spun here. At St. Arnould or Arnoulc, sometimes 
distinguished as St. Arnoult-en-Yvclines, cotton-spinning 
and weaving arc carried on, and there arc bleach-grounds. 
Some remains of the antient fortifications of tho town still 
exist. Ablis has two yearly fairs for cattle, mercery, and 
hardwares. Chevreuse has tan-yards ; a considerable trade 
in corn, cattle, and wool is carried oif^ and there is a con- 
siderable tile and brick-yard near the town. Four yearly 
fairs are held. There are some ruins of an old castle. The 
town suffered much in the civil and English wars of the 
flfteenth century. Dourdan was formerly a place of strength : 
it retains the ruins of a very antient castle, lately occupied 
as a house of correction ; and there is an antient church, 
with a central tower remarkable for its height, and two 
other towers at the west end. Silk stockings, coarse wool- 
lens, c.otton-yarn and cotton goods, and beer are made ; and 
trade is carried on in corn, wool, and woollen cloth. La 
Bruy g re was bom near Dourdan. Dourdan has a house of 
correction. 

In the arrondissemeut of Corbeil are — Corbeil, pop. in 1 831 , 
3708 ; in 1 836, .3690 ; at the confluence of the Essonne with 
the Seine; Villcneuve St. Georges, at the junction of the 
Ydres with the Seine; and Lonjumeau, pop. 2038 town, 
2308 wliolO commune; MontlhSry, pop. 1547 town, 1666 
whole commune; and Arpajon, pop. 2165, on the road 
from Paris to Orleans. Corbeil was a place of some im- 


portance in the eai-lior periods of tbc French monarchy; 
Abelard resided and taught hero for a short time. It was 
repeatedly attacked in the English and domestic wars of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The town is 
divided into two parts by thoriver Seine ; V ieux or Old Corbeil, 
on the right hank, is tho smaller part, and is regarded as a 
suburb of the more important part, Nouf or Now Corbeil. on 
the left bank; the two are united by a good stone bridge.- 
There is another stone bridge over the Essonne, which here 
joins tho Seine. There are several churches, an hospital, a 
prison, a theatre, a corn-market, and a flour-magazine. 
There are one or two government offices, and an agricultural 
society. Cotton-yarnr printed calicoes, paper, leather, glue, 
refined sugar, and pipes or hoses for engines, woven in ilux 
and hemp without seam, are made. The chief trade is in 
corn and (lour for tho supply of Paris, cattle, "and horses. 
There are more' -than forty Hour-mills on the Essoune. 
There are two weekly markets and one yearly fair. Ville- 
ncuve St. Georges is built on the summit and slope of a 
pleasant lull. There are a sugar-refining- bouse, a tile-yard, 
an oil-store, and wine-stores. Lonjumeau, or Longjuracau, 
has some large tan-yards, and a considerable trade in corn, 
flour, wine, fruit, pulse, hides, and cattle. There arc four 
yearly fairs. Montlh6ry is memorable for the battle fought 
near it (a.d. 1465) between Louis XI. and Charles le Te- 
mcraire, count of (^harolais, afterwards duko of Bourgogne, 
then at the head of tho * Ligue du Bien Public.* [Bour- 
oooNE.] The town is built on the slope of a hill, of which 
tho summit is occupied by an antient tower, tho donjon of 
a former castlo. There are also an antient town-hall and 
hospital. Trade is carried on in cattle, and there are four 
yearly fairs. Arpajon has tan yards and bi-ewcrics ; and 
carries on trade in corn, flour, puLse, calves, pigs, poultry, 
and butter: it has a large weekly market and three yearly 
fairs. 

In the arrondissemontof Pontoise are— Pontoise, popula- 
tion in 1831, 4979 town, 5458 whole commune ; in 1 830, 54U8 
commune; and Beaumont, population 1892 [Beaumont], on 
the Oise ; Marines, on the road from Paris to Dieppe ; Mont- 
morency, between the Dieppe and Calais roads ; Luzarehos, 
on the Calais road ; and Louvres, and Gonesse, popula- 
tion 2147, one upon and the other near the road to Carnbray 
Pontoise existed in tho Roman times, but is little noticed 
until the ninth century, when a castle was built to chock 
the incursions of the Northmen or Normans. It was re- 
peatedly taken and rc- taken in the English wars of the 
fifteenth century ; and was taken by Henri III. and Hcnii 
of Navarre in the war of the Ij^aguc. Louis XIV. with- 
drew to Pontoise during the troubles of Ihe Fronde. Tho 
town is built partly on the summit and side, partly at the 
base of a hill on the right bank of the Oise, over whioli 
there is a narrow inconvenient bridge built in tho sixteenth 
century. The streets are generally narrow and winding ; 
those in the lower part of the town arc well paved ; those 
which communicate between the upper and lower part are 
so steep as to require steps in some .parts to relieve the dif- 
ficulty of the ascent. There are two churches, St. Maclou 
and Notre Dame, standing in large' irregular open spaces 
planted with trees: that of St. Maclou is an antiont 
Gothic church, crowned with a lofty tower. There are sCroe 
remains of the old town-wall, and of the tower of the an- 
tient church of St. Martin. There is an hospital recently 
built on the banks of the river ; and there are a high school, 
a public library, an agricultural society, a theatrg, a school 
of mutual instruction, and several private schools. Steel 
ornaments, clocks and watches, mineral acids and other 
chemical preparations, starch, cotton-yarn, and leather are 
manufactured; and trade is carried on in corn and flour for 
the supply of Paris, gypsum, and cattle. There is a copper- 
foundry. Pontoise has some judicial or fiscal government 
offices. There are a number of corn-mills on tho Oise or 
on the Viosne, a small stream which here joins the Oise. 
There are three yearly fairs. Marines has tile and brick 
prds and plaster-kilns : there are two yearly fairs. Trade 
is caiTied on in cattle. Montmorency is on a hill command- 
ing the pictiiresqjie and beautiful valley of Montmorency. 
Tho streets are steep, but there are some good houses. The 
market-place is large but irregular, with a market-house in 
the middle. The parish ohurok is a Gothic building of the 
sixteenth century. Near ihe town is the Hermitage, a 
stfiall house, celebrated as tho retreat of Rousseau, and of 
the musical composer Gr6try,who died here in 1813, akd 
is buried in a tomb in the garden. In the valley near tho 
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lake of Montmorency are the mineral waters of Engbien. 
population 1789, which are aimilar in their character and 
properties to the waters of Barrages in the Pyrenees. They 
are much frequented in the season, which lasts from June 
to September. There are excellent bathing-rooms ; and in 
the neighbourhood are pleasant walks. The parlc of St. 
Gratien' is connected with the bathing-rooms. Common 
lace and embroidery are made at Montmorency, and trade 
is carried on in fruit of crery kind, especially chesnuts and 
excellent cherries. There is a considerable weekly market. 
Luzarches has an antient abbey, now converted into a coun- 
try-house. and an hospital. Metal buttons and laco are 
manufactured ; and trade is carried on in corn and cattle. 
There are two yearly fairs. Louvres is built partly on the 
slope of a hill, partly in a valley. Lace and ratafia are 
made; trade is carried on in cattle; and there are three 
yearly fairs. Gonesso, or Gonnesse, was the birth-place of 
Philippe IL, Auguste. It has a parish church and an 
hospital. Fringes, cotton-yarn, linens, and braid are made ; 
and there are bleach grounds for linen : considerable trade 
is carried on in corn, hay, horses, and cattle : there are two 
yearly fairs. 

In the arrondissement of Ktampes are — ^Etampes, popula- 
tion in 1831, 8109 ; in 1836. 7896 [Etampks], on the Juine, 
a feeder of the Essonne ; Estrechy and Angerville. on the 
road from Paris to Orleans ; La Ferl6- Aleps, on the Essonne, 
and Milly. population 1881 town, 1941 whole commune. 
At Estrechy, oi\ Etrechy, a considerable trade in horses is 
curried on. Angerville has a brewery ; stockings are ma- 
nufuctured ; and trade carried on in corn, cattle, and wool. 
There are two yearly fairs. Fcrl6 Aleps, or Alais, is 
pleasantly situated, and was antiently a place of strength. 
Cotton-yarn is spun, and trade in horses and cattle is car- 
ried on. There are sandstone-quarries near the town. 
Milly is pleasantly situated, and has a church, an hospital, 
a market-house, and the ruins of an antient Gothic castle, 
which stood several sieges in the wars with the English 
during the reign of Charles VII. Trade is carried on in 
corn and cattle : there are four yearly fairs, at which much 
business is done in agricultural produce, .especially grain. 

* The population given above, when not otherwise described, 
is that of the commune, from the ewnsus of 1831. 

Tlie department constitutes the diocese of Versailles, and 
is under the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale and of the 
Acad^^mio Universitaire of Paris: it is in the first military 
division, the head-quarters of which are at Paris. It sends 
seven members to the Chamber of Deputies. In respect 
of education it is considerably in advance of the average of 
the departments: of the young men enrolled in tho military 
census of 1828-29, OG.in every lUU could read and write; 
the number in the average of the departments being about 
39 in tho 100. 

Tn the earliest historical period this part of France was 
included in the territories of tho Parisii, who dwelt in tho 
central and eastern part ; the Veliocasses, or Velocasses, in 
the northern part ; the Carnutes in the western ; and tho 
Senones in the southern. Some small portions along the 
norllicin boundary may have belonged to the Bellovaci and 
Silvanectes; a aniali portion of the north-western corner 
may have belonged to the Aulerci Eburovices, and another 
small portion of the southern border to the Aureliani. 
Tiie Parisii, tho Carnutes, the Senones, and the Aureliani 
were included in the Roman province of Lugdunonsis 
Quarta, or Senonia: the Veliocasses and Aulerci Eburovices, 
in that of Lugdunensis Seounda ; the Bellovaci and Silvanec- 
tc«, who, as well as tho Veliocasses, were of Bolgio stock, were 
comprehended in Bclgica Seeunda. * Drive Isarae and Pe- 
tromantalum or Petruroviaco, both apparently towns of the 
Vclioeiisses,. and mentioned in the Antonino Itinerary and 
the Peutinger Table, are identified by D*Anville, the first 
with Pontoise, and the second with Magny or some posi- 
tion near it. Diodurus, in the territory of the Carnutes, 
mentioned in tho Antonine Itinerarjr, was probably near 
Montfort TAmaury; and Salioclita, in the territory of the 
Schonos, mentioned in the same authority, was probably at 
Saclas on the Juine, above Etampes. 

‘ In tho middle ages this territory was included in the pro- 
vinces of lie de Franco and Orl6ati^ais. 

SEISIN is a term properly applied to estates of freehold 
only, so that a man is said to be seised of an estate of in-, 
heritance or fbr life, and to Je possessed of a chattel inte- 
rest. such as a term of years. This distinction does not 
appear .to have existed in ihetimo of Bracton; at least he 
P. C., No. 1320. 


uses tho two words as identical in meaning (* possessio sivo 
seisina multiplex est,’ lib. ii., fol. 38). 

Tho seisin of the tenant of a freehold is the legal posses- 
sion of the land. It is actual seisin, culled seisin in deed, 
when he has corporeal possessioti of the land, or, as Braetpn 
expresses it, * corporalis rei detentio : corporis ct animi cum 
iuris adminiculo concurrente.’ It is seisin in law when 
lands have descended to a person, but he has not vet actually 
entered into possession of them, and no person nas usurn^ 
the possession. When an estate of inheritance is divided 
into several estates, as for instance an estate for life, and a 
remainder or reversion in fee, tho tenant in possession has 
the actual seisin of the lands ; but the persons in remainder 
or reversion have also seisin of their respective estates. The 
seisip of a rent which issues out of lands is quite distinct 
from the seisin of the lands ; and therefore a disseisin of the 
estate in the land is not a disseisin of the rent. 

The word seisin is also applied to the services due from 
the tenant to tho lord. When the lord has received the 
tenant's oath of fealty, he has obtained seisin of all hia • 
services. 

Seisin in deed is obtained by actually entering into lands, 
and an entry into part in the name of the wliolo is suf- 
ficient ; by the receipt of rents or profits ; and by the actual 
entry of a lessee to whom the lands are demised by a person 
who is entitled to but has not obtained actual possession. 

A disseisin supposes a prior seisin in another, and a seisin 
by the disseisor which terminates such prior seisin. To con- 
stitute a disseisin, it was necessary that the disseisor should 
not have a right of entry ; that the disseisee should not vo- 
luntarily give up his seisin, and that the disseisor should 
mako himself the tenant of the land ; or in other words, 
should put himself, with respect to the lord, in the same 
situation as the person disseised. it is well remarked 

(Co. Litt, 266 Butler’s note), ' how this substitution was 
efiecled, it is difficult, pei'haps impossible, now to discover. 
From what we know of the feudal law, it does not appear 
how a disseisin could be effected without the consent or con- 
nivance of tho lord ; yet we find tho relationship of lord 
and tenant remained afler tho disseisin. Thus after the dis- 
seisin the lord might releaso the rent and services to the dis- 
seisee ; might avow upon him ; and if he died, his heir within 
age, the lord was entitled to the wardship of tho heir.* But 
the doctrine of disseisin is in many respects very obscure, and 
at present of little practical importance. 

SEISTAN, called also Segestan, is a province, or rather 
a country, situated in the eastern part of the table-land of 
Iran, and enclosed within the boundaries of tlie kingdom of 
Afghanistan. There is some difference between authors 
who have written on this mrt of Afghanistan, respecting 
the extent of country to wnich this name is to be given. 
Captain Conolly limits it to the low and fiat country which 
surrounds the Lake of Seistan, and. states that its length 
may be estimated at 100 miles and its breadth at 60; so 
that it would be equal in extent to Yorkshire. Kinneir and 
Elphinstone extend it over the whole plain which stretches 
from the foot of the Mountains of HazauTeh,or the Faropa- 
misus of the antieiits, southward to the dcs-ert and moun- 
tains of Bcloochistan. Taken in this more comprehensive 
signification, Seistan comprehends the countries between 
30"* and 32* 30' N. lat., and between Gl* and G5* E. long., 
a space the area of which considerably exceeds 36,000 
square miles, and is nearly as large as the state of Ken- 
tucky, 

On the north of Seistan is the extensive mountain- region 
known to the antienta under the name of Paroparoisus, and 
called by modern geographers the Mountains of Haznurch 
and Eimack, from the name of two tribes which occupy the 
most elevated part of it. These mountains, though of great 
elevation in the centre and along their northern declivity, 
sink much lower as they approach the Plain of Seistan, and 
their most southern branches terminate in hills along the 
caravan road which leads from Girishk on the banks of the 
Helmund (32* N. lat.) to Furrah qn the Furrah-rood (32® 
300. Thia road constitutes the natural boundary of Seistan 
on tho north. On iho east is the Plain of Kandahar, which ' 
•may be considered as the costern prolongation of that of 
Seistan, though it constitutes a different political division, 
and is excluded from this notice. On the south is the 
Desert of Bcloochistan. [Beloochistan.] The western 
boundary is formed by a chain of bills, which Puttinger de- 
scribes as nan'ow, though at intervals very lofty ; but 
Conolly says that it is broad and lofty, which seems nearer 
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the truth, as in some places it takes two days to cross it. 
This chain of rocks appears to extend across the table-land : 
of Iran nearly south and north, from the Surliud in 
Southern Kohistan to the vicinity of Ghorian west of Herat, 
and between 60^ and 61° E. Ion;;. It divides the eastern 
and smaller plains of Iran from the moro extensive deserts 
which lie west* of it. [Persia.] 

Fhytioal Geography, —The Plain of Seistan, with the ad- 
jacent valleys and the Plain of Kandahar and its depend- 
encies, constitutes a closed basin. Not a drop of water 
which descends on it ever reaches the sea: and this consti- 
tutes its peculiar character. The surface sinks from the 
south and the rrrth, and the lowest part of it is indicated 
by the course of t he river llelmund, from Killali Beest to its 
entrance into tlu Lake of Seistan. The southern part of the 
plain is a des^ rt, large tracts of which arc level and without 
vegct<*ition, the soil consisting of a loose sand which imme- 
diately absorbs all moisture. In other places there are nu- 
merous sand-hills, the intervals between which are covered 
eithdr with sand or with gravel. In those parts there are 
bushes at the base of the mountains, and in some trocts a 
scanty grass is met with. In a few places the soil is im- 
pregnated with salt. No permanent river drains this 
desert; and the Helmnnd, which runs along its northern 
boundary, does not receive any supply from the north, not 
even during the rains: but wells and tanks are met with 
at distances not exceeding 24 miles. The country is inha- 
bited by some tribes of Beloochees, who wander about with 
their herds. 

The country on the north of the Hclinuiid does not slope 
regularly to the south. From the mountains of Hazanreh 
it descends in terraces, until it reaches the vale of the Hel- 
mund and the basin of the Lake of Seistan, which latter is 
the lowest terrace, in which consequently all the waters that 
descend into the plain and the surrounding mountains are 
collected. The whole of this tract upproaclies to the nature 
of a desert. The surface is in some parts, especially towards 
the banks of the Heltnund, covered with sand, which how- 
ever generally forms a firm soil; but it u.sually consists of 
a hard earth, mixed w*ith rocks and low hills: tlie soil, 
except in the bottoms of tlie river.«, is of very indiiferent 
quality. Scarcely a tree is found in the whole region, but 
the plains are covered with low bushes. A few patches 
occur even at a distance from the rivers, which are cultivated, 
and, with the exception of some large tracts, these plains 
supply herbage and water during the great part of the year 
to the numerous herds of camels and sheep of .some tribes 
of the Dfioranees. There are pcrinanoiit villages among the 
cultivated lands, but by far the grealcr part of the inhabit- 
ants are scattered over the face of the country in tents. 
These observations however do not apply to the vales along 
the rivers, which, accurdiiig to the vague statements of tra- 
vellers, seem to bo depressed from 200 to 300 feet and more 
below the general level of the plain. As the mountains 
of Uazaureh are covered with snow for several months, 
they give,origin to several rivers, which in the season when 
the snow melts become deep and rapid streams; and run 
southward either to the Heltnund, or fall into iHe Lake of 
Seistan. The water of these rivers is used to irrigate the 
bottoms of the river valleys, and thus a portion of this region 
is fitted fur cultivation, and produces abundant crops. 

The Hamoon and the Ptam surrounding it, or Proper 
Seistan, — The Lake of Seistan is called by the natives the 
Hamoon, a name which designates a plain covered by a sheet 
of water. It bears also the distinctive name of the Lake of 
Koh-i'Khwajeb, from a bill which is surrounded by the 
lake, and which is not far from its eastern banks. The lake 
extends <between 6 1* and 62° E. long, and 31° and 32° N. 
lat.) about 70 miles from BoutU-soulh-west to north-north- 
east, and has an average breadth of eighteen miles, except 
towards its northern extremity, where it widens to more 
than 30 miles. In these wider parts of the lake there 
formerljr existed a separate lake, callwl Ddk-i-Teer, which 
was divided from the Hamoon by an isthmus of moderate 
width, but about 10 or 12 years ago the Helmuiid changed 
* its course, and instead of carrying its waters to the great 
lake, it sent them to the Ddk-i-Teer. and the isthmus was 
carried aw^ by the waters, so that the two lakes are now 
only one.. The most approprinte- appellation of the Hamoon 
is the clitfsical name of Aria Palus; for it is in reality 
almost a niarsh* It has rarely a depth of more than from 
thme^o four feet, and is almost entirely covered with reeds 
and rushes* The Ddk-i-Teer is, a large sheet of water 


thickly studded with reed-topped islands, its depth averag-. 
ing about four feet, and having a very muddy bottom. The, 
reeds are tall and close together, but one may walk through 
them without ditiicully. Along its northern banks the 
water* is not so deep, and the reeds are not in patches^ but 
cover the whole surface. In the old Hamoon, on the con- 
trary, the reeds are in most* places thick and stiff with age, 
and stand so close together in clumps, that quadrupeds arc 
unable to force their way through them. Here and there 
patches of blue water appear between ths reeds, but it is 
only towards the south-west that there is a large sheet of 
water clear of rushes and reeds. The water of the Hamoon 
is salt, but nut eaually so in all parts, the intensity varying 
according to the depth, the nature of the soil on which it 
rests, and the proximity to the mouths of the rivers: still 
it is generally used. 

The level country which surrounds the Hamoon may bo 
called the Plain of Seistan Proper. On the west it extends 
to no great, distance from the banks of the lake, and seems 
to be sterile, a circumstance to be accounted for by the 
vicinity of the chain of hills which unites the mountains of 
Beloochibtan with those of Hazaureh, and by the fact that 
only one torrent originating on it falls into the lake. But 
on the north and east it stretches to the distance of 20 
pr 30 miles, and to the south-east and south 50 miles and 
more. It is entirely composed of fiats, with the exception 
of one hill, and in its whole extent not d stone is found, 
except a few rounded pebbles in the beds of the rivers. 
The soil is cither the light earth of the desert, or the btill 
lighter alluvial deposit of the rivers. There is hardly a tiee, 
and not one of any size in this country. The soil is very 
fertile wherever it can be watered; but the waters which 
are brought down by the rivers are not sufficient to irrigate 
perhaps one-fourth of the plain, and thus probably three- 
fourths of it are not cultivated. As however, even in tliobo 
parts which at present are a mere waste, the ruins of largo 
towns are found, it is supposed, that at some reinolo peiuid 
and under an enlightened government the waters of tlie 
rivers were carried over u much greater extent of country 
than at present, ,when the canals and cmhunknients are 
neglected. This may be true to some extent. But us the 
sod is incapable of ofiWihg the slightest resistance to the 
large body of water which is discharged into the plain at 
certain times of the year with great violence, it is very pro- 
bable that the Helmund may have often changed its course. 
The last change, which occuired only 10 or 12 years ago, 
makes this supposition very probable. Some hundred >ears 
since the river may have discharged the greater part ot iis 
waters into the southern extremity of the lake, at uliiclr 
time it fertilised the country round the aniicnt town of 
Zirrch, from which the lake is fiequcnily called by geogra- 
phers the Lake of Zirreh. Tlie very extensive ruins of that 
city are stated to be about 1-0 miles from the southern ex- 
tremity of the lake. 

Rivers, — All the rivers which originate on flic southerr.- 
and western slope of the mountains that surround tlie Flam 
of Seistan on the north and cast, fall into the IJanuM *><. 
They partake of the nature of mountain torrents, at ore 
time of the year rushing down with great violence, almost 
black with raud, and at others being either quite dry, or 
fiowing in a clear, languid, and shallow stream. The largest 
of these rivers are the Helmund, the Khash-rood, the Fur- 
rah-roQd, atid the Adrascund. 

The Helmund (the Etymander of the antients) rises nearly 
in the centre of the mountain-region of Hasaureh, at no great 
distance from Cabool, to the west of that town. Its general 
course through the mountain-region is to the south- wc-'t, 
and it leaves it after a course of about 200 miles, some dis- 
tance above Girishfc. In the plain it continues in the samo 
direction to its confiuence with the Arghannd-ab river, 
which enters it just below Killah Beest. From this place 
it turns gradually more to the west, until it flows due west ; 
but in approaching the meridian of the £hik-i-Tecr, it turns 
north-north- west, and soon enters the Plain of Seistan Proper. 
The greater part of its course within this plain is in one 
channel ; but when it is about fifteen miles from tho lake, 
it divines into several grtea near Khwajeh Ahmed. The 
greatest volume of water Was* formerly in the arm which 
ran westward to the old Hamoon, and divided before it 
joined the lake into many smaller-ehanneU, which circum- 
stance rendered it possible to irrigate a great exteiU of 
country. At present, the latgest volume of water nins 
down to tho i)dk*i*Toer in a northern direction ; and 
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nl(}iou((h there is still some water in the antient channels 
available for irrigation, it is feared that their beds will soon 
be filled up by the mud which the river brings down in the 
wet season : in which case the populous and well cultivated 
country about the towns of Dushtuck^ Boorji, Chuling, and 
Sekoba will be abandoned/and cultivation will bo entirely 
shifted to the southern banks of the Ddk-i-Teer. This river, 
in the dry season, is never without a plentiful supply of 
water; during the swell, it comes down with astonishing 
rapidity, and is, according to the statement of Captain 
Conolly, equal in size to the J umna* Its course probably 
exceeds 400 miles. 

The Khash*rood is erroneously laid down in our maps, 
as it does nut join the Helround, but falls into the Diikd* 
Teer, at no g[reat distance from the new mouth of that river. 
This river rises in the lower declivity of the mountains of 
Hazaureh, and flows within their range south-east. It 
enters the plain near Dilaram, and then runs south-west to 
its embouchure. Before 1810 it did not enter the Duk i- 
Tccr ; but on approaching the lake, it spread its waters over 
a low tract called, from a species of marshy grass (aishk) 
which abounded there, Aishkineik ; but this tract now 
constitutes a part of, the Diik-i-Teer. The course of the 
Khabh-rood exceeds 100 miles, but in summer it is nearly 
diy. 

The Furrah-rood. which falls into the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the old Hamoon, rises likewise in the lower decli- 
vities of the mountains of Hazaureh, towards the w’estern 
extremity of the mountain-region, and its course is mostly to 
the south-west and south. It passes a lit tie to the north of the 
fort of Furrah, and runs close under ^ansh. about 20 miles 
south of which it enters the lake Its course exceeds 100 
miles. This river is nearly dry for the greater part of the 
}ear; water is however confined in many places by bunds 
or natural hollows, and is always to be fouml by digging a 
few feet into the bed, which is the case with most of the 
rivers of this part of Asia. During the spring it is a broad 
and lapid river, but not half the size of the Helmund. 

Thu Adra^cund falls Into the Hamoon, about twelve miles 
west of the Furrah-rood, and is about the same size. The 
greater part of the course of this river was unknown a few 
ycai'si ago. It is the same river which waters the Plain of 
Herat, through wliich it runs from east to w'est, rising a 
considerable distance cast of that town.* In that part it is 
called Heiat-rood. It afterwards turns to the south-east, 
and crosses the high-road from Kandahar to Herat, about 
fifiy miles south of the last-racnlioned town. After flowing 
east bv south through the Plain of Subzawer, which is en- 
closed by some low ranges connected with the mountains 
of Hazaureh, it sweeps round to the west, but gradually 
turns to the south, in which direction it enters the Ha- 
mooii. 

Among the smaller rivers the Ibrahim looi must be men- 
tioned. It drains a part of the country between the Khash- 
rood and the Furrah-rood, and probably runs less than fifty 
miles. It terminates in a marsh seventy or eighty miles 
north-east of the Duk-i-Teer^ which during the greater 
part of the year is dry. • 

The Vale of the Helmund. — As soon as the Helmund has 
left the hills, and particularly below Giri^thk, the bottom is 
generally from four to five miles wide. The bed is con- 
verted into a .sort of pavement by tiie stones rolled down 
from the mountains. The^ stream now keeps close to the 
Icfi: bank, above which rise, with a steep ascent, the vast 
mounds which constitute the edge of the desert. The high 
bank on the right is formed likewise by steep cliffs, which 
are'hollowed and indurated by the action of the water. The 
space between this bank*and the modern, channel of the 
river, of which the averse breadth is rather more than two 
miles, is called Gurmsir (the hot country). It is a rich 
tract, well cultivated, and full, of orchards, in which the 
luulberry-lreo is very plentiful. 

Thei Vales of the Knash-rood and Furrah-rood are of less, 
extent, and wo are very imperfectly ac^uaitvted with their 
productive powers. Captain Conolly in ms map has inserted 
the names of a considerable number of pl^s in the vale of 
the Khasli-rood, Wween the lake and ihe town of Khasb, 
and on that of the Furrah-rood as far as Furrah; and even 
at some distance farther norths firom which we must coO'^ 
elude that the vales of these two rivers, in the lower part of 
their course, possess a considerable degree of fertility, and 
are tolerably populouSi We cannot sunpose that these 
places aril imaui as the country on both aioMbf thcrivcrc b 


traversed by the wild hordes of the Beloochees, against which 
the inhabitants must be able to defend themselves. 

The Vale of the Adrascund seems to bo loss favourable 
to cultivation. Where the river leaves the mounlain-re»noii 
it runs in a narrow valley called Jaya, then passes tbroligh 
Anardureb, or the Valley of Pomegranates, afier wliicirit 
enlors a tract, which from its extreme barrenness is called 
Tug-i-Noomed, or the Waste of Despair. Towards its 
mouth the valley grows wider, and admits of cuUivatiuu to 
some extent. 

Climate. — Our information respecting the climate of 
Seistan is very scanty. The heat in summer is more op- 
pressive than' at Kandahar. For nearly half the year a 
strong steady wind blows from the snowy mountoins which 
lie to the north. This wind, whicli is called t he Bad-i-sud- 
o-bist-roz, or the wind of 120 days, <^‘s confinec to a breadth 
of about 80 miles, between the rar ge of hiL j west of the 
Hamoon and the town of Khash, and this circumstance 
is explained by considering the extent of the desert plain of 
of Bcloocliistan, which between 61° and 64° £. long, reaches 
far to the south between the two projecting mountain 
masses of the mountains of Beloochistan. During the pre- 
valonco of this wind the days ere very liot, but the nights 
are generally cold. It affects the eyes of the inhabitants, 
particularly by the dust which it raises, and which is mixed 
witli particles of salt. During the three months of tho 
winter the weather is very pleasant, and similar to that in 
the north-west part of Hindustan. Snow has been known 
to fall in Seistan, but it is a rare and remarkable occur- 
rence. The climate however is generally unfavourable to 
human life, which is mainly to be attributed to the im- 
mense quantity of stagnant water, especially in the vicinity 
of tho Hamoon. 

Productions. — Wheat is raised to a great amount ; rice is 
! not so extensively cultivated, except in some parts of the 
Gurmsir. Some coarser grains, as bajra, are grown in many 
parts. Gottoii is an important article of cultivation : the 
plant is not half the height of the Indian one, but it hears 
a largo pod. Tobacco is raised to a small extent, and is of 
bad quality. The w'ater- melons are singularly large. They 
are raisod* in enormous quantities on the margin of tho 
Hamoon. There are neither artificial, grasses, vegetables, 
nor flowers. The largest tree in tho Plain of Seistan Pro- 
per is a prickly pomegranate, The shores of the lako are 
lined with tamarisks^ which however are only bushes, and 
rarely attain a large size. Tho Gurmsir is well stocked 
with mulberry-trees. 

There is hardly a horse in the country. Tho mortality 
which prevails among them is generally attributed to tho 
irritation produced by the flies, with which the country 
swarms at certain seasons. Of more than 5000 horses 
brought some years ago to Seistan in a military expedition, 
not one is said to have been alive six montlis aAer wards 
The few horses which are kept for slate are tended with the 
greatest care in dark stables, from which they only come 
out on important occasions, except during the winter. 
Camols are numerous, in the Gurmsir, and in the desert 
south-east of Seistan Proper, but are not numerous in the 
last-mentioned country. Sheep and goats constitute the 
principal wealth of tho pastoral tribes which inhabit the 
deserts. The sheep ai-e remarkable for their tails, which 
are a foot broad, and entirely composed of fat. Mules and 
asses are numerous, and thrive well. The cattle are of good 
size, and much valued in the neighbouring countries. Peo- 
ple send their cows from a distance to pasture on the reeds 
of the Hamoon, which soon bring them into condition, but 
a cow thus fattened does not vield the same quantity of 
milk as the Kundahar cow, which feeds on the artificial 
grasses. Three or four hundred Seistan cows are exported 
annually to Kandahar, Persia, and other neighbouring 
countries. The more common wild animals are wolves, 
which will attack cows and even men, Jackals, hyoiias, 
porcupines, hedgehogs, kangaroo- rats, and others. The 
skins of the ottera ard exported to Bokhara, where they 
fetch a high price. Tho marshy and rocky parts of the 
Hamoon shelter innumerable wild hogs, which are very 
destructive to the fields. They are hunted with dogs, which 
aro large, strong, bold animals, resembling the Bhil dog of 
Hindustan^ and are regularly trained to hunt. When tho 
waters ate rising in the spring, herds of thirty and forty 
wild hogs are to be seen swimming one behind the other 
from island to island* Wild asses and deer abound in the 
deiert which lies betwOen the Hamoon and the hUls west of 
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it. In these bills leopards are met with, and in the deserts Furrah and Herat. The few observations which he was 
north of the Hehnund there are antelopes. There are also able to make in a rapid iourney, and under rather unfavour- 
hawks, some of which are trained for hawking. The water- able circumstances, and which are inserted in Potiinger’s 
fowl are in incredible numbers during the time of the in- * Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde,’ and in Kinneir's 
undation. Geese,' ducks, and teal are domesticated. Fish ‘ Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire,* were the 
arc plentiful in the rivers as well as in the Hamoon, but only authentic information that we possessed on Seistan up 
there are few varieties of them. In tho rivers only two te a very recent date. Elphinstone, in his ’Account of the 
species, a carp and a silurus, are taken, and in thellamoon Kingdom of Gaubul,’ bad made some addition to our know- 
one or two more. Besides the flics, the nfosquitoes are very ledge of Seistan ; but it was collected from the mouths of tho 
troublesome during the hot season. The poorest villager is natives, and is pow proved to be partly incorrect. In 1839 
obliged to make a small room of coarse open cloth, to pro- the British army entered Afghanistan to support the Shall 
teot himself and his family after sun-set against the hosts Shudsha, and in the two years which have elapsed since 
of mosquitoes. that time our geographical knowledge of Afghanistan has 

Common salt is the only mineral which abounds in Seis- received very valuable addition. Among these is Captain 
tan. It is found in patches in various parLs of the desert. Edward Conolly’s ’ Sketch of the Physical Geography of 
That of Peer-i-Rizro in the Gurmsir is celebrated for its Seistan/ which is founA in the ’Journal of the Asiatic 
whiteness. Saltpetre may he obtained in numerous places. Society of Bengal/ Sept. 1 840. This short essay gives quite 
Tho plain of Furrah is a saltpetre marsh. a diflferent view of the Lake of Seistan and tiie surrounding 

Inhabitanis , — ^The counti^ north of tho Hclmund and countries. The author promises to publish a larger work 
the Gurmsir are inhabited by tribes of the D6oranees on that country. 

[Afohanistan], but in some parts of the desert it seems SEISU'RA, the name assigned by Mr. Vigors and Dr. 
that the Bcloochees have settled. Elpliinstone states that HorsHold to a genus of birds with tho following 
the original inhabitants of Seistan Proper are Tanjtks; Generic Character . — Bill lengthened, much depressed, 
but that two coWderable tribes called Shekrukce and with an elevated straight culraen, compressed near the tip. 
Surbundee, which have emigrated from Persian Irak, Wings long, first quill spurious, fourth and fifth longest, 
have settled in the delta of the Helmund, and that in Tail lengthened, tho sides rounded. Feet moderate, slender, 
late times a tribe of, Bcloochees had fixed Us residence in resembling those of Musdpeta, Inner too shortest ; outer 
the east part of that country. In the map of Captain toe connected to tho middle at the base. Gape with short 
Conolly the Serhundis occupy the country along the eastern bristles. Australia. (Sw.) 
banks of the old Hamoon, and at a still greater distance Example, Seisura volitans* 

are settled the Shakorhis and tho Nahroois. He has Black above, while below; head black 

not marked the position of the Tunjiks, and it would there- with metallic rofiections; quills yellow, 
fore appear that the Nahroois represent the Tanjiks of lliis is WieTurdiis volitanso^ Latham; Dishwasher of 
Elphinstone. These three tribes, according to Elpliinstone, the colonists of New South Wales. It is constantly in 
exactly resemble the Persians. The trilies of the Beloo- motion, displaying its tail and uttering a sound analogous 
chees, which are settled on both sides of the lldinund as to that made by sharpening an instrument on a whetstone, 
far as Seistan Proper, and also occupy the southern banks It is fond of perching on tallen trebs, where the colonists 
of the Dukd-Teer, where the principal branch of the river are clearing the ground, or on tho roofk of houses [Musci-, 
now traverses the country, are called by Conollv theTowkec- capida. vol. xvi., p. 12.] 

Bcloochees. They formerly lived in tents, and subsisted by SEIU'RUS. [Sylviad.®.] 

pasturage and pillage; but they have now applied them- SEJA'NUS, LU'ClUS AK'LIUS, a native of Vulsinii, 
selves with industry and success to husbandry, and have in Etruria, was the son of Soius Strabo, a Roman knight, 
adopted the dress and manners of the other tribes of (Tacit., Ann., iv. 1.) He first attached himself to the iii^ 
Seistan. tcrests of Caius Cicsar, tho grandson of Augustus, but 

As there are several tracts of considerable ex- afterwards gained the favour of Tiberius, who shortly after 
tent, as Seistan Proper and the vales of the rivers, which bis accession appointed him to the command of the Piai- 
are tolerably populous, it is probable that there are several torian troops, in conjunction with Ins father, who had held 
towns of some importance. On this point however we are the command under Augustus. He conliuiiud to inciease 
much les.s informed than about the physical geography of in power and influence till the whole administration of the 
the country. Captain Christie, who visited Seistan Proper slate was eventually comrailted to him. Tiberius sent him 
in 1810, discovered the town of Dooshak, which by Captain with bis son Drusus, in order to suppress the insurrection 
Conolly is called Dushtuck. It contains about 2000 houses, of the legions in Pannonia (Tacit., Ann., i. 24, &c.) ; and 
and is built on the ruins of a much larger place, which is when his father, Seius Strabo, received tho government of 
called if ellalabad. This town, according to Conolly, is the ca- Egypt, Sejanus obtained the sole command of the Prmtorian 
pi tal of the Shakorhis. The capital of the Nahroois is called troops. These troops, which had previously been quartered 
Boorji, and the country of the Scrbundis contains two con- in different parts of the city, he collected into one camp, and 
siderable places, ChuUng and Sekoha, which, to judge from used every effort to gain over to his interests. He also 
the expressions of Captain Conolly/are rather largo and secured the support of the leading members of the senate; 
well-built towns. In the valp of the Furrah-rood two con- and as his influence increased, so did his ambition, and ho 
siderable places are named, Laush and Furrah. Of the for- resolved to secure, if possible, the imperial power. Drusus, 
mcr wc know nothing ; but Furrah is stated to be a very large the son of Tiberius, and the children of Germanicus, stood 
walled town, with some commerce. The most important however in his way. He first determined to remove Drusus, 
places in the vale of the Khush-rood seem to bo Kuddeh against whom he hod a personA hatred on account of a 
and Khash. We find no place of importance mentioned in blow which he had received from him ; and in order to ac- 
the vale of the Helmund. complish his purpose, he seduced Livia, tho wife of Drusus, 

Govef’nment,Se\&im, as a province of the kingdom of and then homing out to her the prospect of marriage and 
Afghanistan, is governed by a liaukim, who collects the his own accession to tho Imperial power, he induced her to 
revenue and commands the militia, and a sirdar, who com- consent to the murder of her husband, who was shortly 
mands the regular troops. Their authority is considerable afterwards removed by poison. (Tacit., Ann., iv. 3, 8 ; Dion 
in the populous districts, where the power of the heads of Cass., Ivii. 22 ; Suet., Iw., 62.) 

the trills is not great; hut among the Beloochees and other Sejanus was anxious to marry the widow of Drusus, but 
nomadic tribes their influence is not great, and their orders he was strongly dissuaded from it by Tjberius. He now 
are not executed unless supported by these chieXs. began to fear lest Tiberius should suspect his designsi apd 

Seistan constituted a great part of the province Aria of accordingly he persuaded the emperor, who was fond of 
the Persian empire ; but as none of the great thoroughfares ease, to retire from the city, and to leave the management of 
of Asia traverse this part, we are very little acquainted with public affairs in his hands. TibeTius first withdrew to Cam* 
the state in which it was at that time. No European tra- pania,^Bnd afterwards to the island of Capreio. Sejanus, 
Teller visited this country before 1788, when George Forster, now released from any restraint, acted in the most arbitrary 
in his ' Journey from Bengal to England/ in passing along and oppressive roannjBr. He procurA the death of Agrip- 
the road leading from Kandahar to Herat, trpelled along piiia, the widow of G^6r,man^cu8, and also of her two sons 
its northern boundary. In 1810 Captain Christie traversed Nero, and Drusus, and nothing now seemed to stand in^^the 
it from south tp north, departing firom Nooshky in Beloochis- way of .his wishes, when the suspicions of Tiberius became 
taOi and passing through the lower vato of the Helmund to at length aroused, and he resolved upon the death of his 
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favourite. Tiberius was obliged however to proceed with 
caution. At a meeting of ihe sonale, which Sejanus was 
induced to attend^ he was arrested by Norvius Sertorius 
Macro, to whom Tiberius had entrusted tho tribunicial 
power, and was the same day condemned to death. His 
body was exposed to the fury of the people, and his children 
and many of his relations and friends were also put to death. 
(Dion Cass., Iviii. GO 9; Tacit., Ann», v. 6* &c. : Suet, 

SKLAplNA'CEiE. a small natural order of monopeta- 
lous Kxogens. belonging to Linillcy’s Nucamentoso group. 
It has u tubular caly.K ; a more or less irregular corolla, four 
usually djdynamous stamens ; one-celled anthers ; a supe- 
rior very* minute ovary ; a two-celled fruit, with solitary 
seeds. The principal character of this small order is its one- 
celled anthers, which separates them from Verbenacem, with 
which they were formerly placed. The order contains six 
genera, all of which aro natives of the Cane of Good Hope. 
They are herbaceous plants or small shrubs, with alternate 
leaves, sessile spiked flowers, and large bracts. Thoiir pro- 
perties are unknown. 

SELBY. [Yor-kshire] 

SELDRN, JOHN, was born December IG, 1584, at Sal- 
vington, near Worthing in Sussex. His mother, Margaret, 
was tlie daughter of a knightly family of tho name of Baker, 

' in Kent, whom her husband, John Selden, known by the 
name of the 'Minstrel,* obtained in marriage by means of 
some proficiency he had in music. Their son began his 
education at tho free grammar-school at Chichester, and at 
the age of fourteen entered at Hart or Hert Hall, in Ox- 
ford, a foundation since merged in the present Magdalen 
llaUfiii that University.* When about nineteen ho was ad- 
mitted a member of Clifford's Inn, and in 1604 removed to 
tho Inner Temple. By nature unfit, or by accident unable, 
to apply liiiOhelf to the more active business of his profes- 
sion, he devoted this time of his life to the study of history 
and aritMiuilies, both civil and legal, to the acquirement of 
languages, and the study of logic and of moral philosophy, 
with ail application which was eventually rewarded by tho 
honour of being considered one of the most learned 
writers of his age. At twenty-two years of age, he W’rpte 
his first publislujd treatise, the 'Analcclon Anglo-Britan- 
nicon/ a work which suimrihcd his friends, and gave him an 
immediate repuuit ion. This was followed by other works, 
and in 1614 appeared his treatise upon ‘Titles of Honour,’ 
a book then and ever since regarded as one of authority. 
Ill 1618 lie was summoned before the High Commission 
Court for publishing the ‘History of Tithes,’ wherein he 
allows the legal hut denies the divine right of the clergy 
to the receiving of tithes. In the early ages of Christianity, 
tithes were, in imitation of the Jewish law, a source of 
church revenue, and were originally paid to the bishop, 
and not for tlie maintenance of a resident clergy ; and it 
was not till later, when the people began to question this 
riglit, tliat Charlemagne first gave a legal confirmation 
to these ecclesiastical claims. By denying then the divine 
right, the reason for tho legal injunction is abandoned, 
and the payment of tithes becomes a mere tax. Selden 
apologised in words which did not express a recantation of 
opinions, but regret for having disturbed the church and 
offended the court. was considered the instigator of 
the i-eraonstraiice on the 8iib.scquent protestation of tho 
House of Commons, which that House made in 1621, 
wherein, under Selden’s advice, though not then himself a 
member, it asserted its right to offer advice to the crown, 
and claimed the 'liberty or the subject. The king, in con- 
sequence of whose speech at the opening of the parliament 
these memorable declarations were made, erased them from 
the Journals of the House with his own hand, and dis- 
solved the parliament. Selden was committed to prison, 
from which, through tho interest of the bishop of Win- 
chester, he was released iq five weeks. 

• He llrsl appeared in the House of Commons ira member 
for Lancaster, for which place ho was returned in tho par- 
liament which assembled in 1G23, the last parliament of 
J'ames I. ; and in IG25, on the accession of Charles, in the 
• parliamentum vatium,’ which assembled at Oxford, he sat 
fbv Great Bed win. In the former jof these years ho gave a 
strong instance of independence or self-will, for which there 
seems no reason, for on being chosen reader of Lyon s Inn, 
he refused to perform the office. Tlie register of the Inner 
Temple contains an ordor passed in consequence by that 
Society, that there should be a * ne reoipiatur ' entered upon 


his name; that he be fined, and be for ever disablctl to bo 
called to the bench. This order was repealed in 1624. 

Charles soon summoned a second parliament on the 
speedy dissolution of the first, and Selden was agum ire- 
tupncxl for Bedwin. The impeachment of the duke of 
Buckingham was at once determined on by the new par- 
liament, and Selden was one of the mero*bers appointed to 
prepare the articles, and was named a manager of the pro- 
secution. From this it appears \hat he had zealously 
joined the party in opposition to tlie court, and, though 
thus implicated, he escaped tho fate of Digges and Elliot, 
who were employed in the same capacity, and were tlirown 
into prison accordingly. Another dissolution in 1626 
stopped the proceedings against the duke, hut a forced loan 
which Charles was driven to have recourse to in the as- 
sumed exercise of his prerogative, called Selden, though 
not in the habit of appearing at the bar, to defend in the 
Court of King’s Bench Sir Edward Hampden, who had by 
warrant of the council been imprisoned with four others for 
refusing to pay his portion of the loan. They were brought 
up by writ of Habeas Corpus, but Selden and his fellow- 
counsel were iinsucce^ful in their endeavours to obtain tho 
discharge of the prisoners, who were all remanded on the 
judgment of Hyde; In Charles’s third parliament, which 
met in 1 628, Selden was returned member for Ludgershall ; 
and on the proceodings against the duke of Bucking4)am 
being renewed, ho demanded that judgment should be given 
against the duke upon the impeachment of the former par- 
liament. He took an active part in the discussions which 
now occupied the House of Cbmmons on the levying of ton- 
nage and poundage, and in the drawing up of the Petition of 
Rights, to which Charles gave his consent in 1628. Court 
intlucncc stilt protected Buckingham, and the conflict be- 
tween the king and his Commons might have begun earlier 
if immediately after the prorogation the duke bad not fallen 
by the hand of Felton. 

During this recess Selden devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. At the request of Sir Robert Colton, he transcribed 
the Greek inscriptions in the collection of anlicnt marbles 
which the earl of Arundel had received from the East, and 
they were published by the name of * Marmora Arunde- 
liana.' [Arundei. Marules.] 

Parliament re assembled in January, 1629, and Selden 
appeared still more to have inclined to the discontented 
party. During the continuance of the late prorogation the 
goods of several merchants had been seized i>y the crown to 
satisfy tho duty, among which were those of one Holies, a 
member of the House. The Speaker, on an early day after 
the meeting of parliament, being desired to put the ques- 
tion that the seizure of these goods was a breach of privi- 
fege, declaied ' bo durst not, for that the king had com- 
manded to the contrary.’ Selden instantly ro.se, and in 
strong words expostulated with the Speaker, whom ho con- 
sidered bound to obey the commands of the Commons. The 
House adjourned in a state of great excitement, and on its 
meeting again, and the Speaker still refusing, two members 
held him in his chair; Hobart locked the door of the 
House ; and Elliot and Sti'oud moved the quQslioii. Tho 
Speaker again declining to obey, a short remonstrance 
against the levying of tonnage and poundage was imme- 
diately framed; at Selden’s desire it was read by the clerk, 
and passed by acclamation rather than by vote.^ The king, 
exasperated with bis faithful Commons, the foUow'ing day 
dissolvedlhe parliament, and Selden, with some' others con- 
cerned in the late proceedings, which were deemed sedi- 
tious, was committed to tho’Tower, After remaining there 
eight montlis, and for some time denied tho use of books, 
or allowed to write, he was brought up by Habeas Corpus 
to tho King^s Bench, and on refusing to give security for his 
good behaviour, though his discharge was offered him on 
tiiat condition, bis confinement was continued in the King’s 
Bench prison, though with less rigour. Tliis appears from 
the fact that ho was appointed bv the students of the inns 
of court to prepare a mask'*^ which they wero anxious to re- 
present before the royal family, to show ihoii* disapprobation 
of Prynne^s ‘ HLstrio-mastix.’ In 1634 he . consented to 
give bail, and he was suffered to go at large. 

A petition to the king, to whom it appears that Selden 
was loss obnoxious than the others of his own party, cither 
through admiration of his learning, or from conviction that 

* There li a very omnsing account of this moik, quoted by Maitland, in hie 
of London.* It left Ely Place in grand iinicenion, and went down 
Chancery Lane to WiiitcboU, where the king saw it. 
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his natural lovo of case and retirement, whieli Clarendon 
speaks of, would make him le>s likely to proceed to violent 
measures, obtained for him, throutrh the interest of Laud, 
hia entire liberation. Soon after he appears to have ap- 
proached the court party, and to have gained even the per- 
s»)nal favour of Charles, to whom ho dedicated the well- 
known treatise, * Mnre Clausum.’ 

In the great case of ship-money we find no mention of 
Scldcn; and as his knowledge and learning would have 
made him a valuable counsel in Hampden’s behalf, it is 
probable that he cither declined to defend, or that Hamp- 
den's parly thought it not prudent to request his aid on 
account of his recent approaches to the court party. From 
this tune his behaviour may be thought somewhat incon- 
sislenl, unless we consider his conduct in the Long Parlia- 
ment, which assembled in 1040, and to winch he was una- 
ininously rotiirned a member by the University of Oxford, 
rather as that of a retained advocate. Ho sat on the com- 
mittees of the lower house, which undertook the proceed- 
ings against Strafford, though he was not one of the ma- 
nagers before the House of Lords, and his name also was 
enrolled as * one of the enemies of justice,’ a title .given to 
those who favoured the carl. Though the friend of Laud, by 
whom he was desired to writo many of his works, he was 
nominated by the House to frame the articles of impeach- | 
menu against the archbishop. He made no opposition to 
the resolutions which ultimately caused tho exclusion of the 
bishops from the house of peers. Afterwards wc find him 
agreeing to a protestation that tho House of Commons should 
maintain the Protostant religien according to the doctrines 
of the English church, and defend the authority, privileges, 
and person of the king. He also appears to have offered 
no opnosition to the illegal proceedings of this parliament in 
the anair of Sir John Hothain ; but as he did not expressly 
favour them, the court continued to regard him as their 
friend, until the quarrel of the king with his Commons 
arose about the militia, when Selden spoke against tho com- 
mission of array which Charles had been driven to resort to 
on hiMMg deprived of all autliority over his own army. Lord 
Falkland, by tho king’s desire, wrote a friendly letter to 
Selden, asking his reasons for the strong opinion which he 
gave in this question. In his answer Selden still urged the 
illegality of the commission, but at the same time ho in- 
veighed against the ordinance for the militia, which the 
parliiiineul had declared as being * without any shadow of 
law or pretence of precedent, and most destructive to tho 
government of the kingdom.* He further declared bis in- 
tention of speaking against this ordinance, and he did his ut- 
most to obtain the rescinding of it, though without success.; 

Charles about this time becoming displeased with the 
wavering conduct of the Lord Keeper Littleton, inclined t<^ 
tako from him the great seal, and give it cither to Banks or 
to Selden. He did not doubt the allectiun of the latter to 
his person, yet knowing that he was in years, and preferred 
ease to any preferment, and private studies to public busi- 
ness, be abandoned the idea; indeed throughout his whole 
life Selden was devoted to retirement and to literary pur- 
suits, and it is not easy to decide to which party ho most 
inclined ; it is probable that he was respected by the king, 
who knew his honesty. Ills lust public acts of any import- 
ance were the discussions in which he took part in the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, to which he was 
appointed oAc of the lay members, and where he is said to 
have perplexed his ecclesiastical antagonists by tho depth 
of his learning and the variety of his knowledge. In 1643 
he took the Covenant, and in the same year the parlia- 
ment made him chief keeper of the rolls and records in 
the Tower. In 1645 he was one of the twelve commoners 
appointed to be commissioners of the Admiralty: and he was 
cdiosen to succeed Dr. Eden as master of Trinity Ilall, 
Cambridge, an honour which he declined. In the follow- 
ing year the parliament, sensible of his services, voted him 
the sum of 6000/. * Though some there are that soy that 
he refused and could not out of conscience take it, anJ add 
that his mind was as great as his learning, full of generosity 
and harbouring nothing that seemed base^CWood’a Athenm)\ 
and though these latter acts are proof of bis adherence to 
the popular narty, yet he continued to bo much esteeme<l 
by many of the royalists, and Charles, even if he bad the 
will, was by this time deprived of tho power to retaliate. 
Selden had great intluenco in the House of Commons, and 
he frequently used it for the best purposes. He procured 
the restitution of the endowment of the Arabic professorship 


in Oxford, which had been seized on the attainder of Laud, 
by whom it was founded ; and he succeeded in preserving 
the library of Archbishop Usher from dispersion. He re- 
mained in parliament after the execution of the king, though 
it does nut appear what his conduct or opinions were in that 
transaction. He withdrew from public affairs as much as pos- 
sible, and declined to write an answer to the* Eikon Basiiike,' 
at tho request of Cromwell. Selden died November 30, 1 05^. 
at the Carmelite ui White Friars, the house of Elizabetli, 
countess dowager o^Kcnt, whose estates he had latterly ma- 
naged. He had lived with' the countess fur some lime, and 
it was reported that he had been mairicd to her. He was 
buried in the Temple Church, where a monument >yas erectod 
to him. He bequeathed hia very valuable collection of books 
to his executors, of whom ono was Sir Matthew Hale, to be 
placed in some convonicnl library or college. His original 
intention was to give it to the tJniversity of Oxford, but 
having taken offence at the authorities of the Bodleian for 
requesting a bond of restitution fiom him on an occasion of 
his desiring to borrow one of their MSS., he struck the 
bequest from his will. Halo and his co-executors however, 
considering themselves executors ‘ of his will, and not of his 
passion,’ sent the books, about 8000 volumes, to Oxford, 
where a noblo room was allotted for their reception. It is 
said the executors first' ofl'e red them to the society of the 
Inner Temple, but tho society, neglecting to provide a pro- 
per place for them, lost tho valuable gift. 

Selden was a diligent student, and liis literary hibours 
only ended with his life. In the ticuiise entitled * Mare 
Clausum,' published in 1635, he inuintuina the right of 
England to exclude the fishermen of Holland from llie 
seas, which she as«»eric(l to bo her own, in answer tu.the 
treatise of GroJius, entitled * Mare Liberum,’ whicdi cleineil 
the right. The controversy arose from a disjiule between 
tho British and the Dutch concerning the herring fishery 
on the British coast Selden maintainecl that a donii- 
nion over any part of the sea ma> be acquired. This wtn k 
greatly raised his reputation at court, where hisn argu- 
ments we ic considered conedusive. In 1640 appeared his 
great work, ‘ Do Jure Nalurali ct Gentium, juxta Di^ci- 
phiiam Ebrmorum.’ ’ 1*110 object of the author,’ su>s Ifal- 
lam, ‘was to trace the opinions of the Jews on the law of 
nature and nations, or of moral obligation, as dislimd from 
tho Mosaic law ; tho former being a law to which thiw liehl 
all mankind to be bound. This theme had been of course 
untouched by the Greek and Roman philosophers, nor was 
much to be found upon it in modern writers. IIk pur- 
pose is therefore rather historical than argumeiitalixe ; hut 
he seems so generally to adopt the Jewish theory of natural 
law, that we may consider him the di.seiple of the Knhbis ns 
much as their historian.’ (Hallain’s ‘ Literature of Europe,’ 
vol. iii., p. 334.) He published also * A Brief Dl^^•^^urs(.: 
concerning the Power of Peers anil Commons ‘ Pn\ ileges 
of the Baronage of England an edition of the ‘Origine^’ of 
Kutychius; ‘ Do Anno Civili elCalendavio Judaico,* &c. 

As a learned lawyer Selden holds a high rank. His 
‘ Dissertation on Fleta,’ which, liko mo-^ of his other works, 
is written in Latin, shows him to have been thoroughly ac- 
uainted with the origin of our own law, and its gradual 
evciopmerit under the influence of tho civil law. Some 
few errors have been delected in this valuable es-say, but it- 
is an evidence of learning and research of which there have 
been few similar instances among English lawyers since his 
time. To say that Selden wrote Latin with ease and sufli- 
cieiit corrcctne.ss and clogance is no great praise, considering 
tho age in which he lived. Whitelockd; his biographer, 
Wilkins, Baxter, and Clarendon, all bear testimony to the 
excellence of his character and his learning. Clarendon, 
who was his intimate friend, says, ‘Mr. Selden was a person 
Whom no character can flatter or transmit in any expres- 
sions equal to his merit and virtue.’ 

Wood says of him: ‘After he had continued there (the 
Temple) a sedulous student for some time, he did by the 
help of a strong body and a vast motnory not only run 
through the whole body of the law, but became a prodigy 
in most parts of learning, especially in those which were 
not common or little frequented or regarded by the genera- 
lity of students of his time. So that in few years his name 
was wonderfully advanced not only at home but in foreign 
countries, and was usually styled the great Dictator of learn- 
ing of the English nation. . . He was a great phitelo- 
gist, antiquary, herald, .linguist, statesman, and what not.’ 
(Wood’s 
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Thero waa an apparent indecision and variabloneas in Sel- 
den^s public conduct, which makes it difficult to determine 
what his political principles really were. The most favoura* 
bleand perhaps the most correct judgment is, that ho was 
sincerely opposed to the arbitrary measures of the crown, 
and equally unwiUing to go all lengths with the parlia- 
ments. 

Scldeii was very intimate with Ben Jonson, who ad- 
dressed a poetical epistle to liim> in whicVi he styles 
bis friend * monarch in letters.’ Selden’s name lias 
been made familiar to many ])crsons by a small volume, 
entitled ‘ Table-Tallt.’ ^ This valuable little collection of 
acute and learned remurUs was first published in 1G89, 
thirty-five years after Selden’s death, in a quarto pamphlet 
of sixty pages, with the title of ** Table-Talk ; being the Dis- 
courses of John Seidell, £sq„ or his sense of various matters 
of weight and high consequence, relating especially to Reli- 
gion and State.” In the dedication, his amanuensis, Richard 
Milward, by whom it had been compiled, states that he had 
had the opportunity of hearing Selden’s discourse for twenty 
years together, and that of what is hero collected “ the sense 
and notion is wholly his, and most of the words.” Milward 
seems to have been a person of judgment, for there is very 
little in what he has preserved that has not a real value.* 
(‘ J-iibrary of Anecdote-— Book of Table-Talk,* vol, i.) It 
must be admitted that Seldeii’s ‘Table-Talk* contains many 
just remarks on mutters moral and political, cxpressefl in a 
forcfble manner; but though they are not wanting in ori- 
ginality, they can hardly be said to be marked by depth, 
and many of them are rather characteristic of a man of thp 
world than of a retired student. It seems probable, from 
the circumstance of the publication, that some part of the 
collection is not genuine. 

SKLECT VESTRY. [Vesthy.] 

SELEEKKll. [SEI.KIJCEIA.] 

SELE'r< E the Moon, was worshipped as a god- 

dos-* by the antient Greeks. She is generally represented 
as tbe sister of Uelios, or the Sun ; sometimes as his daugh- 
ter, and occasionally as his wife, and the mother of the four 
Seasons. She was believed to drive her chariot through the 
bc.ivon during the night. (Horn., Hymn,^ x.\xii. 7.) Her cha- 
riot isi usually represented in antient works of art drawn by 
two horses, whereas that of Apollo was drawn by four. (/7/c- 
iiomrif of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 310, London, 
1840.) 

In course of time the atlributes of Selene were given to 
Artemis, and tho latter was represented as the goddess of 
the in, /on ; bill those deities were originally distinct. Among 
I be Romans Diana appears to have been originally the god- 
de.'^'s of the moon, tho word Diana containing the same root 
as* dies, and moaning originally the goddess of light. When 
ii became the fashion to identify Artemis and Diana, the 
alinhutos of each were given to the other; and thus Arte- 
mis was represented as the moon, and Diana as tho goddess 
ofhuniing. [Artemis; Diana.] 

SELENITE. [Calcium-] 

SELE'NIUM, a nonmetallic, solid, elementary body, dis- 
covered in 1818 by Berzelius in tho iron pyrites of Fahlun : 
the sulphur procured from this was used at Gripsliolm in 
I he manufacture of sulphuric acid, and in it a deposit was 
formed of a red colour, which, on account of the peculiar 
odour that it emitted, was supposed, though erroneously, to 
contain tellurium, the origin of which name for this rootal 
suggested that of selenium, from SeXpvj?, the moon, for tho 
new substance. The discoverer considers it as a metal, but 
It is not generally classed with the metals. 

This substance has been found hitherto only, in small quan- | 
lit} ; it occurs in the pyrites of Anglesey^ and probably in 
(bat of many other places : sulphuret of selenium has been 
detected among the' volcanic products of the Lipari Isles ; 
and in tho llarz it has been met wiib» combined with lead, 
silver, and some other metals. ■ " 

Magnus proposes to extract seletiiam from the native 
sulphuret by treating it with binoxide of manganese, by the 
oxygen of which the sulphur is converted Intb sulphurous 
acid ; this escapes in the gaseous form, while the selenium 
eitlior sublimes in its pure slate or as selenious Acid. 

The properties of selenium are, that it is solid, has a me- 
tallic lustre, and the appearaneo of lead when in moss; but 
when reduced to powder, it has a deep brown colour. It 
IS inodorous and insipid, moderately hard, may he readily 
scratched with a knife, is briltloas glass, and easily reduced 
to powder Its fracture is conchoidal, and perfectly me- 


talHe. Its specific gravity varies from 4*30 to 4*32, on 
account of the cavities which it frequently contains. It is 
a bad conductor of heat, and a nonconductor of elcclrieity 
It softens at 212®, and may be drawn out into fine threads, 
which are transparent, and of a red colour by iransmiiied 
light. When heated rather higher, it become iluid, and boils 
at 650®, emitting a vapour, which is inodorous, and of a deep 
yellow colour ; this in close vessels condenses in dark globules 
of a metallic lustre, or of a cinnabar- red colour, according as 
the space in which it collects is small or large. Water does 
not dissolve selenium ; it is however soluble in the fut oils 
and melted wax, but not in the volatile oils. 

Oxygen and Selenium combine in three different propor- 
tions, forming oxide of selenium, selenious acid, and selcnie 
acid. 

Oxide of Selenium may bo formed by heating the sele- 
nium in a limited quantity of atmospheric air, and by washing 
the product to separate the selenious acid formed wifli it. 
Its properties are, that it emits ii very sirong smell resem- 
bling that of decayed horse-radish, so that l-50th of a grain 
is sufficient when burnt to scent a room of considerable size, 
and this is a characteristic property of selenium. Oxide of 
selenium is gaseous, colouiless, very slightly soluble in 
water, and quite dovoid of acid propel ties. 

It consists of — 

One equivalent of oxygen . . 8 

i One equivalent of selenium . 40 

Equivalent . . 48 

Selenious Acid may bo prepared by passing a current of 
oxygen gas over heated selenium; but it is more conve- 
niently obtained by digesting selenium in nitric acid or 
nitro- hydrochloric acid till dissolved, and then evapoialing 
the solution to dryness. 

The propertie*) of this acid are, that it is colourless, and 
when strongly heated sublimes, and condenses unchanged 
in the form of acicular crystals, which possess distinct ly- 
raarked acid propeflic.s. It attracts moisture from the air, 
and is consequently very soluble in water; a hoi saturated 
solution yields crystals on cooling; it is also soluble in alco- 
hol, and has when heated an acrid odour. It forms salts 
with bases, which are called SeJenifes, 

Many substances which have sirong affinity for oxygen 
decompose selenious acid; this is the case with sulphurous 
acid and phosphorous acid, and when the former is added to a 
solution of selenious acid, a rod powder is precipitated, which 
is pure selenium, and sulphuiic acid is at the same time 
formed. An alkaline sulphate produces a simiUir effect; 
hydrosulphurie acid is also decomposed by and decoin pu.ses 
selenious acid, and a yellow compound is formed and pre- 
cipitated, which is sulphnrct of selenium. 

Selenious acid is (X)nstituted of — 

Two equivalents of o-xygen . . 16 

One equivalent of selenium . 40 

Equivalent • . 56 

SelenicAcid may be prepared by fusing selenium, a selo- 
niuret, or selenite, witji nitrate of soda. The scleuiate of soda 
obtained, when it has been purified, is to be deeoinpused by 
nitrate of lead, and tho msolublc seleniate of lead precipi- 
tated is to be decomposed by a current of hydrosulphurie 
acid, which throws down the leadr as a sulphuret, and tiio 
selenic acid remains in solution, with some excess of hydro- 
sulphuric acid, which is to be expelled by ebullition. 

Selenic acid is liquid, colouiicas, inodorous, of an oleagi- 
nous consistence, and very caustic ; it attracts moisture from 
the air, and aUvays retains about 12*4 per cent, of water, 
which cannot be expelled without decomposing the and. 
It maybe heated to 536® without decomposition, but at 554® 
it is rapidly coiiverteil into oxygen and selenious acid. 
When concentrated at a temperature of 329^ its specific gra- 
vity is 2’524,^and it gradually increases up to the tempera- 
ture pf 646®,* When it becomes 2*623. AVhen mixed with 
water, much heat is evolved. Its salts arc called SHeniaies, 
Zinc and iron are dissolved by this acid with the evolution (/f 
hydrogen gas, and copper with the formation of selenioiw 
acid. 

It is composed of-— 

Three equivalents of oxygen . 24 

One equivalent of selenium . 40 

Equivalent . . 64 

Azote and No ooinpouiid of ihcfe is known 
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Hydrogen and Selenium unite lo form hydrosclenic acid 
or seleniurettcd liydrogcn. It is easily obtained by the 
action of diluted sulphuric acid upon selcniurct of potassium, 
or of iron and some other metals. This gas is colourless, 
has a disagreeable odour, and so powerfully irritates the 
membrane lining the nose as to excite symptoms of catarrh 
and destroy the sense of smelling for some hours. Water 
readily dissolves this gas: the solution is at first colourless, 
but aher a time it acquires a reddish hue ; it gives a brown 
stain to the skin, and reddens litmus paper, as other acids 
do. Wlicn exposed to the atmosphere it is dciium posed, its 
hydrogen being absorbed by oxygen, and the selenium is 
dupONited. It decomposes the solutions of many metallic 
salts, sclcniurets of the metals being precipitated. 

It consists of— 

One equivalent of hydrogen , 1 

One equivalent of selenium . 40 

Equivalent . . 41 

Chlorine and Selenium combine when the gas is passed 
over tiio selenium ; heat is evolved, and a brown chloride is 
obtained, which is liquid ; it is heavier than water, not very 
volatile, and by the action of water is eventually decom- 
posed, and resolved into selcnious and hydrochloric acids. 

It is composed of — 

Two equivalents of chlorine . 72 

One equivalent of selenium , 40 

Equivalent . • 112 

This bichloride may be converted into a tcrcliloride by ex- 
posure to excess of chloi ino. It is a white solid compound 
which is vo1atilizt3d when heated, and condenses in small 
crystals. It is decomposed by water. 

Sulphur and Selenium. — A definite compound of these is 
formed by passing hydrosulphiiric acid gas into a solution 
of selcnious acid ; the fluid assumes a yellow colour, becomes 
turbid, and a precipitate is formed, though but slowly, unless 
a little hydrochloric acid bo added. When exposed to heat 
the sulphurcC of selenium becomes red and viscid, and at 
high temperatures may be distilled without decomposing. 

It is a hisulpliuret, composed of— 

One equivalent of sulphur . 16 

One equivalent of selenium • 40 

Equivalent . . 56 

Phosphorus and Selenium combine when the selenium 
is.dropped in melted phosphorus; it is a red substance, but 
it docs not appear that any definite compound of these 
bodies has yet been analyzed. 

Selenium forms selciiiunets with most of the metals, and 
the selcniurct of lead is one of the most abundant of the 
native compounds which occurs in tho llarz. [Lead.] 

The characteristic properties of sclciiiuiii are those of 
tinging the flame of the blowpipe of a light blue colour, and 
emitting an acrid vapour, when heated in the air, which has 
the peculiar smell of decayed horse-raddish. 

SELEUCl'A. [Sf.i,ei;ceia.] 

SELKUCEIA a town of Assyria, on the west- 

ern bank of the Tigris, and a few miles to the south of tho 
modern Bagdad, was built by Seleucus Nicator, in the form 
of an eagle with extended wings. (Plin., vi. 30.) It became, 
at the expense of Babylon, the most important city in 
the East, but declined in population after the foundation 
of Clesiphon by the Parlhians, on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris. It contained, ip the lime of Pliny, 600,000 inha- 
bitants. A republican institution was given to it by Seleu- 
cus, which it retained under the Parlhians. (Tacit., Anfi., vi. 
42.) It was burnt by tho Romans in the expedition of Tra- 
jan into the East. (Dion Ca.ss., Ixviii. 30), and again by Lucius 
Vorus, the colleague of Aurelius, at which time it contained 
500,000 inhabitants. (Dion Cass., Ixxi. 2; |)ulrop., viii. 
5.) It W'as also taken by Soverus (Dion Cass., Ixxv. 9), 
from which time it seems to have been almost abandonod 
by its inhabitants. Julian found it completely deserted. 
(Amm. Marccll., xxiv. 5.) 

Rich, who visited the ruins of Selcuccia in 1812, says that 
they are directly opposite those of Clesiphon, and not to the 
north of the latter, as is generally stated. According to his 
account there is an enclosure, of which one .side is formed 
by the rivor, buC the others are walled round. A great part 
of the western wall is destroyed; but the northern and the 
southern walls still remain. In the area aro some heaps of 


ruins ; but the greatest quantity arc outside the limits of the 
enclosure to the westward, wliere they extended to a very 
great distance. {Residence in Koordistan, &c., vol. ii., 
p. 405.) 

There were several other cities called Seleuceia, one of 
which was about five miles north of the mouth of tho river 
Orontes in Syria. The remains of this Sclcuccia are at u 
plaro now called Souadioh. 

SELEU'CIDAS, a Greek dynasty in Asia, founded, after 
tho death of Alexander the Great, by Seleucus, the son of 
Antioidius. His father was ono of the generals of Philip, 
and he hilnself accompanied Alexander in his Asiatic cam- 
paigns, in which he so distinguished himself as to be ranked 
among his greatest generals. On the division of the empire 
at the death of that prinoe, Seleucus was entrusted with the 
important command of the body of oavaliy called the Com- 
panions, which had beefi bct'orc held by Ilcphmstion and 
Perdiccas; and he was also, according to Just in, made com- 
mander of tho camp. The satrapy of Babylon was bestow'cd 
upon him in the new partition, after the death of Perdiccas 
(321 ».c’.). In the war which followed, he took the part of 
Antigonus against Eiimcnes. After the death of the latter 
(315 DC.), he received Antigonus into his territory with 
great appearance of friendship; but taking offence at the 
tone of superiority which his guest assumed, and dreading 
his power, he lied to Eg}pt, and joined Ptolemy Soler, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander in a league again.st him. 

The defeat of Demetrius at the battle of Gaza enabled 
Seleucus to recover Babylon with a very small force. Kroiu 
this period, 312 B.c., commences the ocra of the Selcuoidie. 
Siiorlly afterwards he obtained possession of Media, in con- 
sequenee of his victory over Nicarior, the satiap appointed 
by Antigonus over this province, whom lie is said to ha\c 
killed with his own hand. After the sea-fight, 306 n.r.. iii 
which Demetrius defeated Ptolemy, Beleueus, (cillowing tho 
example of the three other great monarehs, assumed tlio 
diadem and the title of king. Extending his dominions 
partly by force and partly by conciliation, he conquered 
Bactriu, and probably most of the provinces ciunncratcd by 
Appian {Syruica, 55), which Diodorus calls the Upper Sa- 
trapies; and is said, in consequence of these victories, to 
have assumed the title of Nicator. Making an expedition 
against Sandrocottus, an Indian king, he was induced to 
form an alliance with him, strengthened by which he re- 
turned with a large army to the war with Antigonus, which 
W'as finally concluded by tho battle of Ipsus, 301 n.c. In tho 
division of territory which followed, Seleucus obtained for 
his share Syria and the inland part of Phrygia, and he made 
further accessions till he acquit ed Cappadocia, Scleuci.s, and, 
according to Appian {Syriaca), all the provinces coiiqueicd 
by Alexander between Phrygia and the Indus. Haxing 
now leisure lo promote civilization, he planted many cities, 
the most celebrated of which were Antioch in Syria and 
Selcuccia near Babylon : in peopling these he gave great 
privileges lo the Jews, In consequence of the close alliance 
between Ptolemy and Lysimachus, Seleucus took in niar- 
I'iago Stralonicc, (be daughter of Demetrius Puliorcclcs ; 
but wishing him to give up Cilicia and Sidon, and finding 
him unwilling to accede to his demands, he soon engaged in 
a war with him, which was terminated in the defeat of Deme- 
trius, who was taken prisoner, 286 n.c., and died after three 
years' captivity. Before this marriage, Seleucus, by a former 
wife, Apama, the daughter of Artabazus, had had a son An- 
tiochus, W'ho conceived a strong passion for his mother-in- 
law Stratonicc, to gratify whkdi Seleucus resigned her, 
making over to him at the same time the majority of the 
seventy-two satrapies comprised in his great empire, and re- 
serving for himself those only to tho west of the Euphrates. 
At the close of his reign, ho made war upon Lysimachus, 
and, upon his defeat and death, conceived the design of con- 
quering Macedonia. Passing over to Europe for this purpose, 
he was treacherously killed by Ptolemy Cernunus, whom ho 
had received with great kindness on his (light from Egypt. 
This was b.c. 280, in his eighty-second year. The charac- 
ter of Seleucus is much praised by antient historians. His 
military talents aro generally admitted, and ho was not de- 
ficient in the virtues of civilization. A liberal spirit is 
shown in his treatment of Demetrius after ho fell into his 
hands, and in other anecdotes recorded of him. The pru- 
dence of tiio later measures Of his reign, the division of his 
empire and hi# expedition into Macedonia, may be doubted. 
He was possessed of great personal strength and courage. 

The following list contains tho successors of Seleucus, 
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with the dates of their aceesslons, and a short notice of those 
who bore hU name:— 

2. Antiochu3 Sotef. ' 

3. Antiochus Theils, b.c. 261. 

4. Seieuous Callinicus succeeded his father Antiochus 
Theus, B c, 246. The empire was at this time much weakened 
by the defection of Baetria and Parthia. and* the wars of 
the Antioehi with Ptolemy Philadelphus. Immediately on 
the acceissioir of Soleucus, his motberi jealous of any rival 
caiididales for tho throne, contrived tho death of Bevenioe/lhe 
Egyptian wifb of the late king* and of her son. To avenge 
his sister’s death, Ptolemy Euerjgetes invaded the dominions 
of SeleuciH, ond passing the Euphrates, overran them as 
far as Baetria. Seleueue, bcung hard pressed ih this war, 
called in the aid of his brother Antiochus llierax, promising 
him all the< provinces of his empire in the lesser Asia. 
Strengthened by ao-LUlliance With some of the cities in Asia 
Minor (his treaty with Smyrna is still preserved among the 
Arundelian Marbles), ho attempted to conclude a peace‘with 
Ptolemy, but which was broken off by bis ambitious lather 
Hierax, who, supported by thd king of Egypt andi^uieof 
the Gaulish mercenaries, rnaiutained himself for a Itikig time 
against Soleucus ; and being at length defeated, tied to Pto- 
lemy, and perished in Egypt 

5. Ill the latter part of his reign, Selcucus seems to havo 
made two expeditions against Parthia, in the latter of which 
he was taken prisoner by Arsaces, and it does not appear 
that be was ever released from his captivity. He died of a 
fall from his horse, and was succeeded by bis son Selcucus 
Coraunus, b.c. 225, a weak prince, who was cut off by a 
conspiracy in his own army while on bis march to attack 
Altai us, king of Pergamus, who bad seized the greater part 
of Asia Minor, B.c. 223; 

6. Antiochus Magnus, brother to tho late king.. 

7. Scleucus PLulo\)ator,' B.C. 187* aon of Antiochus, suc- 
ceeded to. an impoverished kingdom, and reigning feebly 
for t wcl ve years, wa s murdered' by Heliodbrus. 

8. Antiochus Epiphanes, his brother, bx. 176. 

9. Antiochus Eupalor, 164. 

10. Demetrius SotcF, 162. 

11. Alexander Bala, a usurper, 160. 

12. Demetrius Nicator, 146. 

1.3. Antiochus Sidetes, 137 to 128. 

14. Soleucus, son of Demetrius Nicator, put to death by 
his own muiher immediately on his accession. 

15. Antiuchus Grypiis, b.c. 126. 

16. Antiochus Cyzicenus, b.c. 112 to 95; after the first 
eighteen months of his reign, jointly with GrypUs, till the 
death of tho latter, b,c. 96. 

17. Soleucus VI., and last of the nume, surnamed EpU 
pbancs Nicator, the son of Antiochus Grypus, driven by 
Antiochus Eusebes into Cilicia, was there besieged in Mop- 
suestia, and killed, b.c. 95. 

18. Antiochus Eusebes. 

19. Philippas. 

20. Antiochus. 

21. Tigranos, king of Ai'menia till b.c. 69. ^ 

22. Antiochus Asiaticus, expelled by Pompey, B.c. 65; 
end of the dynasty of tho Seleucidm. 

With few exceptions, the kings of this race were weak and 
depraved, enfeebled by the vices of their a^e and country, or 
not less by the decaying state of their empire. The decline 
of this monarchy, commencing from therlatter years of the 
reign of its first founder, was accelerated by the maritime 
and commercial superiority of Egypt owipg to the possession 
of Cyprus, Cilicia, and Tyre, by the formation of. the indepen- 
dent kingdoms of Baetria and Parthia, and the growth of the 
power of the kings of Pergamus. After the defeat -of Anti- 
och us Magnus by the, Romans, tlie Sdeucidm eotdd only 
maintain a hopeless struggle with hostile neighbours and 
disaffected subjects. Ilow far the destinies of the Eastern 
world might Imve Jbeen changed, bad Selcucus made the 
Euphrates the boundary of his empicevan^ abandoned bis 
western conquests, is a question not undeserving oonsidera- 
lion. 

The coins of .this dynasty are oery numerous. . Those 
of Soleucus Nicator are distinguished firom the rest by 
their exact resemblance in type, style, and weight to those 
of Alexander the Gresk The young,; head of Hercplds 
ill the lion’s skin, Jupitor iEtophorus Seated, toe head, 0f 
Pallas on the obverse, ond of Victory bolding* out a wreath 
on the reverse, Ore copied, with the n^me of S^eueus histead 
of Alexander : there ore others wU!i a horned bead of Se- 
P. C., No. 1321. 


loucuB, said to refer to his extraordinary effort of strength 
in holding a bull by the horns; and wo aro told by Appian 
(Sprtaca), that bis statues, in consequence, were repiosenled 
boriied. We aUo find the tthchor as a type, which probably 
tp^v$ to a prodigy at his birth, recorded by the same author, 
rad prophetic of his future destiny. 

On the coins of the later Seleuctdm wo havo as a very 
geiierat type Apollo^ either standir^ or seated on the cortina, 
holding in one hand an arrow, in the other a bow strung. 
Other types are winged heOds, probably relating to Perseus, 
the great ancestor of the Macedonians ; the elephant and 
the prow of a vessel, in reference to the naval and military 
rdreOs of the empire. All the kings bearing the name of 
Soleucus struck coins, with the exception of the fiflrh; and 
wo may remark the long and pompous title of the last of 
these monarebs, SEAEYKOY Bni^ANOYS NIKAT0P02, as 
contrasted with the falling fortunes of the dynasty, and with 
the simple inscription on 'the coins of the founder, BA21- 
AE02 SEAEYKOY. The scattered history of (he SelcuciJm 
has been collected from Justin, At)nian, Diodorus, Polybius, 
and others, by tho authors of the ‘universal History;* Vail- 
lant, * Historia Selcucidarum Frtihlich, ‘ Annales Hegum 
Syrioo;’ Clinton, ' Fasti Hellenici,’ iti.; and Droysen, Ge- 
schichte der Nachfolger Alexanders. 



firittfth Miidetim. Silver. 

Hc.id of Seleiictts 1 1.. with th« diadem. ApoUo ■tanding leaniuaon a IrifMvl ; 
In his lijfht hand an arrow; Ihe iutcriplion BASIAEilS SEAEYKOY, 
and moiiojfrtim. 



BrilUh Museum. Silver. 

Head of Setcucui IV., with the dimlopi, and tho hveetiption BASIAEQS 
SEAEYKOY* Apollo seated naked on the coitina, in his rii;lil liand an 
arrow, in the left n how strun;; ; below, the monogram, 

SEEEUCUS. [Skleucid.k.] 

SELGR. [PisiDiA.] 

SELIM I., emperor of the Turks, was the son of Ba- 
yezid or Bayacet 11. Ho was born under the reign of liis 
grandfather Mohammed II., in 1467. Being governor of 
Trebizondc in 1511, he revolted against bis father, and 
marched to Constantinople. Though ho was defoaied, and 
obliged to seek his safety in flight, the janissaries and the 
sp&his being iq bis favour, bis father Bajaze^was compelled 
to resign tbo throne to him, and he was accordingly pro- 
claimed on tho 23rd of May, 1512. Selim was then about 
Ibrty^sik years of age. His first step after .his accession was 
to march against bis eldest brother Ahmed, who was at tho 
head of some troops in Asia. He defeated and put him to 
death; as well as another brother naiped Korkdd, and 
several of his nephews. Selim next invaded the dominions 
of Shah jsmall, king^df Persia, who' had espoused the cause 
of his brother Ahmeds be defeated him iti a pitched battle, 
^and took Tabriz, the capital of Persia (Sept. 1514). Afler 
^annexing Diyar-bekr to Iris empii^, and recovering Bosnia, 
which had been occujvied by the Hungarians, Selim, in 
1^17, turned' his arths against Kansii-al Ghauii, sultan of 
‘Egypt, whom he defeated end slew at Merj-Dabik, close to 
•Aleppo (AUg. 2'4,‘ 1 616)., Taking the route of Hamah, Hemts 
(the antient Emesa), and Damascus, which cities made no 
resistance, atid submitted to him* Selim marched his army 
into Egypt. ' Close to Cairo he was opposed by Tumfin Bey, 
whom the Mamlriks bad chosen for commander after the 
death of Kansd; but in the battle that ensued that prince 
was defeated and slain, and the dynasty to which he belonged 
eeuipl^tely overthroVn. Master of Syria and Egypt, Selim 
returned to Constantinople, whore he made a vow not to 
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]a 3 r down bis arms until he bad subdued the whole of 
Persia. Death however prevented the execution of his pro 
ject. As he was journeying from Constantinople to Adrian- 
ople, he was attacked by a disease which terminated in hU 
death at Ogtash-Koi* a village of Thrace, on the 22nd of 
September 1620. Selim was one of the most able and 
vigorous of the Othoman sovereigns. He made greater 
additions than any of his predecessors to the Turkish em- 
pire. His eminent qualities were however stained by his 
excessive cruelty, of which he gave remarkable instances 
during his reign. He was succeed by his son Suleyman, 
surnamed ‘ the Great.* 

SELIM II., emperor of the Turks, succeeded his father 
Suleyman in 1566. The principal events of his reign were 
the suppression of a formidable rebellion in Yemen (1568- 
70), the taking of Tunis and La Goleta from the Spaniards, 
and the conquest of Cyprus, which after a vi^rous resist- 
ance was taken flrom the Venetians in 1571. In the same 
year was fought the celebrated naval battle of I^epanto, by 
which the Turkish navy was almost annihilated. [Lkpanto.] 

Notwithstanding this splendid success, the Venetians, in 
1574, were obliged to make peace with the Turks upon very 
disadvantageous terms. During tho remainder of Selim's 
reign, the affairs of the Othoman empire were very pros- 
peious. Selim died on Sept. 12, 1574, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Murkd. 

SELINUNTINE MARBLES. [Sculptuek.] 

SELJUKIDES, or SELJUCIANS, a dynasty originally 
Tartar, and descended from a captain named Seljuk ; they 
settled first in Transoxiana, whence they made their way 
into Khorassan ; and afterwards, under the name of the 
Iranian, Kermanian. and Rumi dyna.sties, governed great 
part of the south of Asia. 

The oriental account of the origin of this family, as far 
as can be gathered from somewhat conflicting statements, 
is as follows : — Seljuk was tho son of Dekak, one of the 
bravest and most trusted officers of Bigfi, chief or khan of 
the Kipchak Tartars, who inhabited the plain north of the 
Caspian. This prince, expecting from Seljuk the valour and 
fidelity of his father, brought him up from his boyhood, and 
found all his expectations fulfilled in him ; but the growing 
influence of the favourite, and some insolence towards his 
master, provoked the latter to banish him from his territorie.s ; 
and Seljuk in conseauence settled in the neighbourhood of 
Saraarkhand and Bokhara, where he laid the foundation of 
a small state. He also embraced Mohammedanism, and is 
said to have been killed, at the of 107, in a skirmish 
with the pagan Tartars on the on tiers of the Moham- 
medan empire. Seljuk left three, or, according to others, 
four sons ; but the most influential members of his family 
were his two grandsons, Mohammed orTogrul Beg, and Daoud 
or Giafar Beg. who sent their uncle Israel to make terms of 
alliance with Mahmoud of Ghizni, tho then ruler of Khoras- 
san. Mahmoud is said to have questioned Israel on the re- 
sources of bis family ; and to have received for answer, in the 
quaint style of the East, that if Israel were to send to his 
camp one of two arrows which he carried in hitf hand, fifty 
thousand horsemen would be despatched to his orders ; on 
sending the other arrow, fifty thousand m,ore: and that if 
he despatched the bow, it would be answered by sending to 
him two hundred thousand horsemen : information which 
80 startled Mahmoud, that he confined the ambassador till 
his death in one of the castles of Kboraraan. Oriental 
historians differ as to the passage of the Seljuk family into 
Khorassan, some of them placing this event under the reign 
of Mahmoud, and others under that of his son Massoud. 
It appeara certain however that Abu Taleb Mohammed 
Rocneddin (the pillar of the true religion), named also 
Togrul Beg, or, as the Greeks have corrupted it, Tangralo- 
pex, was crowned at Nishapour, a.h. 429 (a-d. 1038), Doing 
the first of the Iranian dynasty of the Seljukidet. Thai 
conquest of Nishapour was followed by that of Herfit^nd 
Meru, and shortly after of nearly the whole of Khorassan. 
The whole of hif reign of twenty-six years wa» occupied 
in wars with the sultans of' the Goznevide dynasty^ xUd 
in successive conquests of the provinces of Persia ; and on 
his death, and that of ftTs broker Jgfiir Beg, the whole con- 
quests of the two devolved; upon the son of the latter. Alp 
Ahlafi, who during the lifem. bis fiitber and uncle had 
distinguished himself for his bravery and generalship. 

Alp Arslan, signifying the coafajjeous lion, is the Turkish 
surname of this prince, whoso origmid surname was Israel, 
and who reoeivpdi, on his embracing Mohammedanism, the 


name of Assoddin, or strength of religion, from the khalii 
Kaim Bimrillah. The beginning of his reign was chiefly 
occupied with the suppression of revolts which were raised 
in various parts of tho empire ; and many singular stories 
ere told of the uniform and almost miraculous good fortune 
which attended him. In a.d. 1070 he signally defeated the 
Greeks at Akhlat, a city near Lake Van; and in 1071 again 
encountered a larger army of this nation, commanded by 
the emperor ^manus Diogenes in person, completely routed 
his army, ana took the emperor himself prisoner. The gene 
rosily with which Alp Arslan restored to liberty his illus- 
trious captive, is a frequent theme of praise with the oriental 
writers, who are fond of adducing this ennqueror as an ex- 
ample of bravery, generosity, and the instability of greatness. 
Alp Arslan, after many important conquests in Georgia, 
set out on his long>-prqjected expedition for the conquest of 
Turkestan, and in this he ended bis life. Incensed at the 
obstinate defence of a fortress which he had taken, he bit- 
terly reproached the governor of it, and ordered him to 
be cruelly put to death. The captive, taking a concealed 
knife from his boot, rushed upon the sultan; the latter, 
confiding in his own strength and unerring archery, bade 
bis guards leave to him the punishment of the rebel ; 
the arrow of the unrivalled bowman for this once missed 
its aim, and Alp Arslan received a mortal wound. He died 
a few hours after, in the tenth vear of his reign (a.d. 1073), 
confessing with his dying breath the presumption which had 
been tho cause of his fkte. 

Malek Shah, surnamed Moezteddiii Abulfatah, sun of 
Alp Arslan, succeeded hia father in a.d. 1073, and in the 
beginning of bis reign defeated his two uncles who had re- 
belled against him ; one of these he afterwards poisoned in 
prison, as he found that his own troops were growing mu- 
tinous in the idea of making the captive their leader. In 
1075, Aftis, one of the generals of Malek Shah, took Da- 
mascus, and subdued tho greater part of Syria, but was un- 
successful in an attemnt to possess himself of Egypt. Malek 
Shah himself reduced Mawarannabr (the country beyond 
the Jihun) in a.d. 1078, and two years afterwards made 
preparations to invade the dominions of Ibrahim, the ninth 
Gaznevide sultan. This intention however he was prevailed 
upon to relinquish, and he received in marriage the daughter 
or Ibrahim. In 1090 tho successes of the Batanians, or As- 
sassins, made Malek Shah send them an embassy, requiring 
obedience in a somewhat threatening tone ; but the singular 
proof which the ambassador received of tho devotion that 
these men bore their master (three of them having slain 
themselves successively at bis command), induced tho sultan 
to suspend his proceedings against them. Shortly after, 
the vizir Nizam-al-Mulk, who had been disgraced a little 
time before, was murder^ by an emissary of this fraternity. 
Malek Shah died at Bagdad in 1092, leaving behind him 
the reputation of being tho greatest of tho Soljukian princes. 

Barkiarok, the elder son of Malek Shah, was the virtuol 
successor of his father, though the latter had left his king- 
dom to bis younger son Mahmud, then only six years old, 
under the guardianship of his widow Turkhan Khatan. 
The queen-regent fixed herself in Ispahan, where she was 
besieged by Barkiarok ; but fearing a revolt of the citizens, 
she consented to divide the government with her stepson, 
taking for Mahmud the province of Ispahan and its depen- 
dencies, while she left to Barhiarok the rest of his faUier's 
dominions. The death of the infant prince shortly after 
bowovev devolved the separated province again upon Bar- 
kiarok. His next opponent was his uncle Tajaddowlet 
Tatasb, governor of all Syria, who was defeated and slain in 
A.D. 1095; and this revolt was followed three years after by 
that of Mohammed, younger brother of Barkiarok. who, by 
the mutiny of the troops of the latter, gaine<l possession of 
Irak without striking a blow. From this date till a.d. 1 104 
the IflNithars were engaged in perpeluat skirmishes, which 
were ended by a treaty in the year last mentioned, giving 
to Mohammed Syria, Mesopofamia« Mousul, Azerhijan, 
Armenia, and Georgia, and leaving Barkiarok in posses- 
sion of the rest. He died however in the year when this 
treaty' was concluded, appointing at his successor his son 
Malek Shah. During this feign the Crusaders entered 
Syria. 

Mohammed, the brother of the Jate king, was too power- 
ful to permit the sUbcession of an infant prince; and on the 
death of his brother he marched to Bagdad, where hb was 
invested with the sovereignty. He conquered part of India, 
and refused an immense ransom ht an idol, which he 
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ordored to be placed as the threshold of A-magniflcent col- 
lege built at Ispahan, that the feet of the faithful might 
perpetually trample on it. He died a.d. 1117, appointing 
his son Mahmud Abulcassem his successor. 

Sanjar however, brother of the late king, who had held 
the government of Khorassan under him and his prede- 
cessor during twenty years, took advantage of his power to 
claim the succession, leaving to Mahmud the province of 
Irak. In 1127 died Kothboddin, the Kharezm Shah, or king 
of Karazm. This dominion, originally dependent upon the 
ollice of chief cupbearer, to which the revenues of kharezm 
were annexed, had grown into a virtual sovereignty, andj 
though Kothboddin and his son Alsiz had. aqtpally per-*^ 
formed alternately the otfice by which they held their land, 
the latter harassed the sultan Sanjar with perpetual hosti- 
lities, and is generally considered as the first actual sove- 
reign of a dynasty which eventually overturned that of the 
Iranian Seljuks. In 1153, Sanjar, after gaining a signal 
victory over the sultan of Chiur, was taken prisoner the 
Turkmans, whom be hod attempted to chastise for nonpay- 
ment of their tribute, and detained by them for four years. 
He escaped by a stratagem, but died the year after his re- 
storation to liberty, of grief, it is said, at the ravages com- 
mitted by the Turkmans during his captivity. JEte died jn 
1157, after a reign of forty years. He was succeeded by 
Mall mud, the son of his sister, who governed for five years 
in Khorassan, after which he was defeated and deprived of 
his sight by a rebel, who shared with the sultan of Kharezm, 
the province of Khorassan, and thus put an end to the Sel- 
jukiaii dominion there. Between Sanjar however and 
Mahmud, the Eastern historians count throe Seljukian 
sultans. 

Mahmud Abulcassem, already mentioned as sultan of 
Irak, and bis two successors in that dignity, 

Togrul and 

Massoud. The reigns of these sultans, the last of whom 
died before the close of Sanjar’s reign, are chiefly remark- 
able for their dissensions with the khalifs of Bagdad, and 
for the establishment of a new dynasty, that of the Atabegs 
of Irak. With the death of Massoud, in A.D. 1152, ended 
the domination of the Seljuks in Irak. Of bis successors, 
Malek Shah II., who is variously represented as tho 
grandson or great-grandson of Malek Shan I, 

Mohammed Il» brothei^ of Malek Shah, and 
Suleyman Shah, son of Mohtimmed I., and 
Malek Arslan, his nephew, little is recorded but their 
mutual dissensions ana alternate depositions one of the 
other. The last-named of these died in a.d. 1175, and was 
succeeded l^ 

Togrul 11., the last sultan of this dynasty, reigned 18 
years, perpetually insulted and harassed by tno Atabegs of 
Bagdad, and was at last slain in a contest with them in 1 193. 

The Seljuks of Kerman, or Karamania, beginning their 
empire with this province, extended it afterwards* to Ears, 
Mekran, part of Segestan and Zabulistan, and perhaps part 
of India. The first of this line was 
Kaderd, nephew of Togrul Beg, who appointed him gO''| 
vernor of Kerman, a.o. 1041. He was poisoned in 1072, by 
his nephew Malek Shah L, .who had taKen.him prisoner in 
an attempt to invade his dominions. He left his dominions 
to his son 

Soltan Shah, who was permitted bv the conaueror of his 
father to assumo the government of them. He died a.d. 
1074, or, according toother authorities, in 1084. The re- 
maining princes of this dynasty are — 

Turan Shah, died 1095. 

Iran Shah, his son, slain by his subjects for bis cruelty, 
A. D. 1100. 

Arslan Shah, nephew of the last mentioned, reigtied iu 
peace 42 yeors, leaving his crown^ A.D. 1141, to his son 
Mohammed, who died a.d. M56. 

TogrofShah, son of Mohammed^ died 1167, leaving three 
sons, 

Arslan Shah, 

Baharam Shah, and * 

Turan Shah, wifo reigned alternately as each could wrest 
the kingdom from the others, until Turan Shah loft tho 
kingdom to , , ^ 

Mohammed Shah, from whom it was takeri by Malek 
Dinar, who ' oon(iUered Kerman in 1187, thifs torfliinating 
this dyrtksty. 

The Seljuks of Rum (a name somewhat loosely applfed 
to tho dominions of the Greek omperdra in Atik, hdt hero^ 


including Asia Minor and part of the rest of what is noW 
Turkey in Asia) take iheir origin from Kotolmish, nephew 
and general of Togrul Beg, who being Hent by his uncle 
against the Greeks, and failing in his enierpi ise, rebelled 
from fear of his sovereign's displeasure. Alter long hos- 
tilities, which outlasted the life of Togrul Beg, his successor 
Alp Arslan concluded a treaty with KotolroUh, in which it 
was agreed that the latter and his heirs should hold all tho 
territory he could take from the Greeks, and that the sultan 
should furnish him with assistance for that purpose. In 
conseauence of this arrangement, Kotolmish and his sons 
gained possession of Persarroenia, Lycaonia, Cappadocia, 
and Bithynia; these conquests were left to 
Sul^man, one of the ftve sons of Kotolmish, who is con- 
siderea to have begun hi.s reign as the first Seljuk sultan 
of Rum. A D. 1087. Tbero is however some discrepancy be- 
tween Oriental and Greek historians as to the source of 
Suleyman's power, the latter deriving it from an imiepen- 
dent grant made to him by Alp Arslan, and not from his 
lather Kotolmish. Suleyman took Nice and Antioch, but 
was slain in 1085. under tho walls of Aleppo, by the governor 
of Damascus, Tajoddowlat, having been engaged during tho 

g reater part of his reign in assisiing one competitor for the 
rreek throne against another, and in taking advantage of 
their quarrels for his own aggrandizement. After an inter- 
regnum of nine years, he was succeeded by his son 

Kihj Arslan, of whom little is recorded by the Oriental 
historians, and who is mentioned by the Greeks only in con- 
nection with their own history. He repaired Nice, and 
fixed bis government there, but was driven from it by the 
Greeks and Norman crusaders. After a reign troubled by 
perpetual assaults of the two powers just mentioned, he was 
drowned in an action against the general of Mohammed, 
sultan of Irak, after taking possession of Mosul at the invi- 
tation of the inhabitants. The Greek writers introduce 
after him a sultan not mentioned by the Oriental historians, 
whom they call 

S^san, who, they say, after suffering several defeats from 
the Greeks, made with them a treaty greatly to the advan- 
tage of the latter, but was treacherously blinded and after- 
wards murdered, ad. 1116, by 
Masoud,, his brother, who reigned till A.D. 1152, when ho 
was succeeded by his son 

Kilij Arslan II., an active and prudent prince, who dis- 
possessed his two brothers of their share of the kingdom left 
by his father, availed himself of the friendship or folly of 
the emperor Manuel to procure supplies of money for raising 
soldiers, and in a contest with Manuel, originating in the 
building of two forts by the latter, he defeated the emperor 
in a sanguinary battle, and obtained as an article of peace 
the destruction of the forts. This treaty, being only partially 
fulfilled on the emperor's side, gave occasion to fresh hosti- 
lities, in the course of which Manuel died, and which ended 
in the aggrandizement of Kilij Arslan. In his old age, 
having divided his kingdom among his sons, he was treated 
by theni with great unkindness; and Kothboddin, to whom 
Iconium had /alien, with the possession of which the succei^ 
Sion to the empire was usually connected, imprisoned his 
father. The latter however contrived to make his escape, 
and was reinstated in his kii^dom by his son Kai Khosrou. 
In consequence of this, Kai Khosrou was invested with the 
government of Iconium, which had been taken by him from 
his brother; and he succeeded bis father in the kingdom. 
At the death of the latter, a.d. 1192, 

Kai Khosrou, surnamed Gaiathoddin, obtained several 
successes in the beginning of hta reign against the emperor 
Alexis; but in 1198 he was dispossessed by his brotlier 
Rokneddin, who, taking advantage of the death of his 
brother Kothboddin, seized not Only upon his dominions, 

I but also .on those of bis other brothers. He died a^d. 1203, 

I leaving bis son 

Kilij Arslan III., a minor, from whom however the 
throne was wrqsted almost immediately on his accession 
by his uiicle the deposed sultan Kai Khosrou, who thus 
recovered bis tost dignity. He reigned after Ibis, aa}8 the 
Oriental history, with great power and dignity : he was 
afterwards cohcertted in the disputes of the pretenders to the 
Greek empire, and in one of those he perished in a personal 
encounter wi^h lAsoaris, one of the competitors. He left 
two sons,' 

Azzoddin Kai Kaus, who died after a reign of a year, 


A*D. 1219, and 

. Alaoddin Kaikobad, who succeeded his brother. 

2E2 
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tlio Aladdin of tho writers on the (^Irusndes ; and was ono of 
the greatest princes of this dynasty. He extended the do- 
minions of bis family in tlie Ka^t, and governed with extra- 
ordinary prudence and firmness. He died in l'23tt. His son 

Gaiaihoddin Kai Khosrou II. was a voluptuous and ux- 
orious prince, during whose reign the dominions of his 
house beeamo tributary to the Mogols. Ho died a.i>. 1244. 
Ills son 

Azzoddin succeeded him. and being required by Oktay, 
the khan of the Mogols, to come to do him homage, he sent 
his brother Roknuddin in his stead. The rcsiiU of this was, 
that when a Tartar lieutenant or viceioy was sent into Rum. 
it was with the commission to put Roknoddin in the place 
of his brother. A division was afterwards effected, Azzoddin 
receiving the Western and Roknoddin the Eastern provin- 
ces. Azzoddin however w'as again deposed, and Roknoddin, 
wliom he had attempted to murder, was placed in his room 
by the Tartars. On this occasion Azzoddin fled to tho Greek 
emperor (a.d. 1261), who for some lime amused him with 
promises; but at length Azzoddin, perceiving or fearing the 
emperors intention to make him prisoner, intrigued toljring 
the Tartars upon the emi^eror, and thus escaped. After this 
liis name does not appear again in history. Of the remaining 
sultans, 

Kai Khosrou III., son of Roknoddin. slain a.d. 1283 ; 

Guiathoddin Massoud 11., sun of Azzoddin Kai Kaus, who 
died a.d. 1288 ; and 

KaiKobad, tho nephew of Massoud, who was put to death 
A D. 1300, little is on record beyond the dates annexed to 
their names. From the time of Gaiathoddin Kai Kho.sFon. 
the Seljuk sultans had been m fact mere pageants iiiidei* 
the actual goveriiraent of the Mogols, who sutnmoned llicin 
to do the most servile homage, deposed and set them up, and 
even put them to death at their pleasure. Out of tlie wrecks 
of this empire aro.se that of tbeOthmans, or Turks, founded 
by Olhmaii, a Seljuk captain. (D Herbelot; Mod. Univer, 
History; &c.) 

SEIIKIRK, ALEXANDER, was born at Largo, on the 
coast of Fife, in 1676. and bred to the sea. Having engaged 
in the half-piratical half-exploring voyages in the .American 
.seas, into which the spirit of adventure then led so many 
of our countrymen, he quarrelled with his captain, one 
Straddling, by whom he was set on shore on the uninhabited 
island of Juan Fernandez, with a few books, his nautical 
instruments, n knife, boiler, axe, gun, powder and ball, for 
his whole equipment, in September, 1 7U4. After four years 
and four monlh.s’ residence, he was taken off by two English 
vessels, commanded by Capt. Woodro Rogers, in February, 
1709, in the account of whose voyage we find the following 
passage: — * At first the terror and loneliness of the place 
sunk deeply on his spirits; but in time he became inured 
to it, and got the better of his melancholy. He had erected 
two liul.s one of which served him for a kitchen, the other 
for a dining-room and bcd-cliamber ; they were made of 
])imentow'ood, \ihich supplied him also with fire and candle, 
burning very clear, and yielding a most refreshing fragiant 
smell : the roof was of long grass, and his wainscoting the 
skills of goals, near five hundred u hereof he had killed 
during his residence here, and caught above five hundred 
more, which he marked on tho ears, and then set at liberty. 
When his ammunition was exhausted, he caught them by 
running; and so practised was he in that exercise, that the 
swiftest goat on the island was scarcely a match for him. 
On his being first abandoned here, lie relished his food, 
which was boiled goat’s flesh and ciawfish, hut indifferently, 
fur want of salt; however, in time he got the better of the 
nicety of his palate, and was well enough pleased with the 
seasoning of the pimento fruit. When his clothes were 
worn out, he made himself a covering of goat-skin, joined 
together with thongs which ho had cut with his knife, 
and which he run through holes made with a nail instead 
of a needle: he had a piece of linen by him, of which he 
had made a sort of shirt, and this was sewn in tho same 
manner. He hod no shoes loft in a montif s time : his feot, 
having been so long bare, were now become quite callous; 
and he was some lime on board beforo he could wear a stioe. 
The rats at first plagued him very much, growing so bold 
as to gnaw his feet and clothes while he slept : however, he 
soon taught them to keep at greater distance, with the as- 
sistance of some cats that had been left ashore by the ships ; 
of these and u few kids bo made |)ct.s, and used to divert 
himself by leaching them a thousand tricks.’ He had one 
narrow escape, having fallen over a precipice while in the 


act of catching a goat : on recovering his senses, he found 
the animal dead under him. Thirty years after, the first 
goat shot by Anson’s crew wos found to be marked as above 
de^cnbed. 'After Ins knife was worn out, he managed to 
forge others from old iron hoops. He had some difficulty in 
returning to tho use of speech, and in reconciling himself 
to the ship's provisions and to spirits. Rogers made him Ins 
male, and he returned to England in 1711. It is said that 
he gave his papers to Defoe, who stole from them the story 
of ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;* but the above extract, which on 
that account we have given at full length, shows that what- 
ever communications may huvo passed between Defoe and 
Selkirk, tho former can have borrowed little beyond tho 
mere idea of a man being left alone on a desert isle, there 
being scarcely anything common to the adventures of tho 
real and tho fictitious solitary. ( Voyage of Capt. Fogers^ in 
Collect, of Voyages, 12mo., Loud., 1766; Chalmers, Biog,) 
SELKIRK. [Sklkirkshirk.] 

SELKIRKSHIRE, an inland county of Scotland, 
bounded on the north by Edinburghshire, on tho cast and 
south-east by Roxburghshire, on the south and south-west 
by Dumfriesshire, and on the west and north-west by 
Peeblesshire. A small detached part of tho county lies 
just beyond the eastern boundary, entirely surrounded by 
Roxburghshire. The form of the county is very irregular; 
tho greatest length is from soulh-soulh-west to north-north- 
east, from Whin Fell at the source of the Etlrick, on the 
border of Dumfriesshire, to tho source of tlie Cadoii, on 
the border ot Edinburghshire, 28 cr 29 miles; the greatOMt 
breadth at right angles to tho length, from Iloundlosshope 
heights on the borders of Peeblesshire to the banks of the 
Hoiihwick Wafer, near Uoberton Kirk on the border of 
Roxburghshire, 1 7 miles. Tho area is stated by MacCvdloch 
! (Statist. Account of British Empire) at 264^ square miles, 
viz. 263 square miles of land and 1^ mile of lochs. Tho 
population in 1801 was 6070; in 1811, 5889; in 1821, 
6637; and in 1831, 6833; showing an increase in the hibl 
JO years of 196, or about 3 per cent, and giving only 26 in- 
habitants to a square mile. Of the thirty-lwo Scott i>h conn- 
t ies (Ross and Cromarty being taken together) it is the iw cut j - 
fifth in size, the lowest in amount of population, and the 
twenty-ninth in density of population. Selkirk, the chief 
town, is on the south-east bank of the EUrick, 31 miles in 
a direct line south-south-east of Edinburgh, or 36 miles by 
the road through Middleton. 

Surface; Geology; Hydrography; Commmtirations . — 
Thu whole county is hilly, but especially the souiIhm'U and 
western parts, which are the highest, the direction of tlio prin- 
cipal Streams being from south-west to north-east. The hills 
vary in height from a few hundred feet to two thousand. 

We give tho following table, compiled partly troni Play- 
fair's • Description of Scotland * (P) and MacCulloch's • Sta- 
tistical Account of the llritish Empire * (M), but chictl) from 
the New Slatistiral Account of Scotland (SA). There is ])ro- 
bably no part of tho county much less than 300 feet above 
the level of the sea. • 

In the northern part of the county, north rf the Ttvccd. 

Keel. 

Windlestraw Law , . . 2295 (P) 

Meigic Hill near Galashiels . 1480 (SA) 

Between the Tweed and the Yarrow. 


Peat Law 
Three Brethren Cairn 


1904 (SA) 

1978 (SA) 

Ilainiugshaw, or Hangingshaw Law | (S\)* 

' 1877 (P) 

. 2280 (SA)* 


Minchraoor 

Blackhouse, or Black Hoe Heights, ) 
on tho western border of tho >2370 (P,M,aiidSAj* 

county J 

Between the Yairow and the Ettrick. 

Fi-et. 

1900 (P) 


Ward Law 


. 1986-MS A) 


Between the EUrick and the Borthwick fVater. 

Foot. 

EUrick Pen . . . / 2220 (P) 


Old EUrick Hill 
Shaw’s Hill 


t 2200 (SA)t 
1860 <SA)f 
1212 (SA)* 


* TIiMe Itia said in the * New Staii«tlcal Account,* arc from 

lie's Map uf the ouuiity, lull lliftt their accurjry is doubtful, 
t These hetjjhts ufc suUl to bq probably loss than tho actual elcratiup, 
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The best idea lhat can be formed of the mountains of this 
parish (county) may be f^alhercd from what they appear 
once to have been, niimoly, one larc^o high bed of greywacke 
and clay-bliUe. now cut by the larger stroams into long- 
shaped divisions, and cross-cut by tlie smaller streams to a 
les'i depth, and into smaller and rounded divisions.’ (* Gene- 
ral Remarks on the County of Selkirk,* by the Rev. N. 
Paterson, minister of Galashiels, in the New Sialistical 
Accoimt of Scotland.) The hills are generally ridge-shaped 
and rounded on the tops, having acclivities of from 10*^ to 
,30®. The projecting ridges on one side of a valley usually 
have a corresponding recess on the opposite side. The west 
and south-west sides of the transverse or smaller valleys are 
generally (he steeper. The strata for the most part dip 
to the north-east, but with various degrees of inclination. 
At New House Lynns, 7 miles above Selkirk, tlie rocks 
which form the bank of the Rttrick rise to a surprising 
height perpendicularly; both here and at Newark on the 
Yar.'ow the strata are remarkably curved. 

Ou the western side of the county, toward Peeblesshire, 
extensive strata of porphyry are found alternating with 
thin strata of slate and granite. 

None of the more useful minerals, coal, lime, or sand- 
stone. are found, at least in quantity and condition such as to 
be available for economic purpoi^es; attempts have been 
made to find coal, but without success. {New StatiaL Account^ 
* Galashiels Parish.’) Shell-marl occurs abundantly near 
Galashiels, and was extensively used fur manure, until super- 
seded by the introduction of limo from other counties; 
granito and whinstonc are abundant. 

Selkivkshire is comprehended in the basin of tlie Tweed. 
The Tweed itself crosses the county in the northern part, 
from west to east, quilting it just at the junction of the 
Gala, which may ho regarded as the lowest spot of the 
county, ‘280 feet above the level of the sea ; about 10 or 12 
miles of the course of the Tweed belong to Selkirkshire. 
Till' Ktirick may be regarded as especially the county river; 
it gave to (he di'strict the name by which it wat^ formerly 
known, of Kllnck Forest. It rises in the south-west corner, 
and (lows in a tolerably direct course north-east till it joins 
the Tweed on its ngbt bank, on the border of the county a 
little above Abbot.sford; its course may bo estimated at 
from *28 to 30 miles. The Yarrow rises on iho western 


border, and has it-- course nearly parallel to the Ettrick, 
untri it reaches Yarrow ford, where it turns to iho south- 
east and joins the Ettrick a little above Selkirk; its course 
may bo estimated at about 20 miles, including the lochs of 
till? Lowes and St. Mary’s, through which it flows. The Gala, 
which has the greater .part of its courso in Kdinlmrghshire, 
and the Cadoii, belong to the northern part of the county; 
they flow south-east, and join the Tweed on the left or north 
bank; the Gala on the border of the county, the Cadon a 
little above it. 

The principal lochs are those of the Lowres and St. 
Mary, separated from each other by a very narrow neck of 
land. Tliev are both expansions of the Yarrow, which 
enters the loch of the Lowes at its upper end and quits that 
i)f St. Mary at its lower end. The former is a mile long, a 
quarter of a mile broad, and about .soveiily feet in depth ; 
that of St. Mary is three miles long, half a mile broad, and 
from eighty to ninety foot deep. They aie at an elevation 
of 560 feel above the level of the sea. This loch is beauti- 
fully described by Sir W. Scott, in ‘ Maimion,’ introduction 
to Canto ii. 

The lochs me stored with pike, perch, eels, trout, and 
minnows; the rivers with salmon, trout, eels, barbels, and 


other flsh. 

Tho principal road in the county is iho mail road from 
London by Carlisle to Edinburgh; it enters Iho county near 
Selkirk and passes through Selkirk and Galashiels. A branch 
from this road parts from it at Selkirk, and passing by Yair 
Bridge, reunites with the mail road at Ciossloe, nine miles 
north of Selkirk. A road from Glasgow to Kelso and Ber- 
wick crosses tho county, following the valley of the Tvreed. 
The late Loi-d Napier did much for tho improvement of tho 
roads, especially in Eilvick parish. 

Agriculture.—^ Tho arable land of the county lies on an 
elevation of from 280 to 800 feet, none of it therefore is the 

host as to climate abounds in the 

lower districts, and has been raised, at tho height of 700 
feet, to what would be called a good crop in the J^thians; 
aiui, considerably higher, near to the head of Ettrick, oats, 
turnips, barley, and clover hay thrive ni regular rotation, 


{Nm Statist Account) In Selkirk parish the soil is light 
and dry, and tho harvest comparatively early. Tho rotation 
is usually of five years, but where manure can be ca.sih 
procured, it is sometimes reduced to four, but thib has been 
followed by injurious consequences. The quantity of land 
constantly or occasionally under tillage is however very 
small, and the dampness of the climate renders the county 
altogether more appropriate for pasturage. 

The cattle are chiefly of the Teoswater breed, or rather 
are a mongrel kind of the short-horned varieties. A con- 
siderable number are reared yearly. Many Highland cattle 
are also grazed on the hills, where they consume the coarse 
pasturage which the sheep will not touch. The black-faced 
sheep which had long been reared in tho county was gradu- 
ally superseded toward the close of tho last century by the 
introduction of tho Cheviot ; but since then the black-faced 
have been again introduced on exposed mossy lands, where 
they are found to thrive best. Some Lcicesters Imve been 
also introduced. The black-faced sheep have been crossed 
with the Cheviots and with the Leiccsters ; and on some of 
tho farms, where tho pasturage is best, the Cheviots have 
been crossed with tho Leiccsters. 

Both in agriculture and pasturage great improvement has 
been made in tho last half-century. The houses of tho 
tenants have been for the most part rebuilt in better situa- 
tions and in better style. 

There are between ‘2000 and 3000 acres of wood and 
underwood: Scotch firs were formerly the favourite trees; 
but now, where the ground is dry, oak, ash, elm, beech, and 
plane are grown; with alder, birch, lurch, spruce, and 
Scotch flr to shelter them when young. The indigenous 
wood is chiefly oak, cut down periodically for tho bark, ash, 
elder, birch, elm, hazel, hawthorn, mountain ash, &c. 

Divisions, Towns, t^c. — The county contains nine parishes, 
or parts of parishes, as follows : — 





IA31. 




Johiihitcd 


ro]mla 

Piiruh. 

Siluntiun, 

houses. 


tioii. 

Ashkirk 

S.E. 

38 

41 

192 

Ettrick 

S. and S. VV. 

88 

89 

530 

Galashiels 

N.K. 

190 

270 

1364 

Innerleithen 

N. 

10 

10 

64 

Peebles 

W. 




Uuberton 

S.E. 

55 

60 

306 

Selkirk 

E. 

435 

G37 

2833 

Slow 

N.E. . 

53 

57 

323 

Y arrow 

W. & Central 

216 

2‘27 

1221 



1094 

1391 

G833 


Of these parishes, only two, Etterick or Ettrick and Yar- 
row, are wholly included in the county; Galashiels and 
Selkirk have each a .small portion in Roxburghsliirc, and 
Ashkirk and Roherton belong chiefly to that county; In- 
nerleithen or Inverleithcn and Peebles belong chiefly to 
Peeblesshire ; and Slow is mostly in Edinburghshire. 

Selkirk town is on tho right or south-eastern bank of the 
Ettrick, on the mail-road from London by Carlisle to Edin- 
burgh. In the middle ages Selkirk was a town of some 
importance, as appears from its furnishing 80 men to the 
army of James IV, Of theso only four or five returned 
from the fatal bailie of Flodden, but they brought away 
an English flag, still preserved in the town. The bravery 
of the townsmen is thought to bo contrasted with the sup- 
posed cowardice or treachery of Lord Home, in tho follow- 
ing rhyme (of later date however than the conflict), given 
by Sir Walter Scott, in his * Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border:’ — 

* Up wi* iho tutors of Selkirk, 

Anil ilnvru wi* th« Enrl uf Ilume ; 

And up wi* a* ihe hra’ Inds 
That sew ihe single sulcd shoon.' 

The townsmen are here termed siitors, that is, sshoemakem, 
because they were at that time the principal class of art izans. 
Some of the municipal customs still ob^crved indicate the 
superior importance of the members of ‘the gentle craft,’ 
and the word sutor is still used as an equivalent for ‘ burgess.’ 
In the rebellion of 1745, above 2000 pairs of shoes were sup- 
plied by the townsmen, upon requisition, to the rebel army ; 
and even to tho present time tho shoemakers aro said to 
be more numerous than other handicraftsmen. Selkirk was 
burnt by the English in revenge for tho gallantry of the 
townsmen at FloddcMi, but in what year is doubtful; tho 
charters granted by James V. vecord the great injuries thq 
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town had suffered. (Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish leithen), and Peebles in the presbytery of Peebles ; and that 
Border.) In the civil war of Charles I., Montrose was quar- of Stow in the presbytery of Lauder. The presbyteries of 
tered here with his cavalry, amounting to about 1000, while Selkirk' and Lauder are in the synod of Merso and Teviot- 
the rest of his army, 1200 or 1500 strong, encamped at dale; and the presbytery of Peebles in the synod of Lothian 
Phili]}haugh, about a mile west of the town. Here he was and Tweedalc. 

surprised and routed by the Covenanters, under David History and Antiquities, — ^This part of Scotland appears 
Lesly, A.D. 1645. This event has been commemorated in to have belorigod originally to the Gadoni, and in the period 
border song. (‘ Tho ilattlc of Philiphaugh,’ in Sir W. Scotfs which succeeded the retreat of the Romans was overrun by 
Minstrelsy, ^c,) the Anglo-Saxons of Northumbria. It appears to have 

Selkirk has one principal street, expanding in one part been at this early .period a forest, and to have had few if 
into a triangular market-place, with a conspicuous public any settled inhabitants. With the exception of tho Catrail, 
Well in the centre. Tho town has much improved in ino- a remarkable entrenchment, consisting of a ditch, with a 
dern times, and contains some good houses. The parish bunk on each side, extending 28 miles through the county, 
church, a large building, erected nearly a century ago, is in there are very few British or Roman remains; no Druidical 
tlie town ; and there are a Secession mcctiug-house and a monuments, no cairns, or scarcely any, and no hill forts, 
towndiall with a spire 110 feet high. There is a bridge except a few near the south-eastern border, with a square 
over the Etlrick, near the town. The population of the town, Roman camp, in Roberton parish, in the ^ midst of them ; 
in 1831, was 1880. There are good Hour-mills close to the and the traces of two camps and of a Roman road in Gala- 
town, some stocking-looms, and a fulling-mill, which employ shiels parish. After the cession of the southern part of Scot- 
a few hands, and a small tan-yard. The jealous restrictions land by the Anglo-Saxon princes, the Scottish kings Imd a 
on trade imposed by the burgesses are considered to have residence at Selkirk, aiitiently written Selechyrchc, and 
greatly injured the prosperity of the place. {New Slal. perhaps Seleschircho. The period of its establishment as a 
Acet. of Scotland, 1833.) There are a weekly market shire is doubtful; it was probably before the death of 

and five yearly fairs. There is a post-office, and tho town has Alexander III., but the first recorded sheriff was Alexander 
coach communication daily with Edinburgh. Selkirk was Synton, a.d. 1292. At a subsequent period tho possession 
a burgh of anlient foundation, but tho earliest existing charter of the shire was disputed by tho English and Scots. It be- 
is of James V., a.d. 1535 ; the council consists of a provost, longed, in the latter half of the fourteenth and tho former 
two bailies, a treasurer, and twenty- nine councillors. There half of the fifteenth century, to the Douglases; in 1503 llic 
are the usual burgh-courts, but the business done in them hereditary sheriffdom was granted to Murray of Faluhill, 
is trilling. There is neither separate police nor nightly whose descendants held it, though not without interruption, 
watch ; the only criminal officers are the burgh officers and till the abolition of hercflitury jurisdictions in 1 748. Several 
constables ordinary and special. There is a small prison castles were erected in this county: there was one at Sel- 
for the burgh and county. There aro five incorporated kirk in existence early in the twelfth century, and occasion- 
trades. The burgh was formerly united with Peebles, ally used as a royal residence, and another castle near it, 
Lanark, and Linlithgow in sending a member to Parliament; called Oldwark (old work), of both which there are now no 
but by the Scottish Reforna Act the burgh was, for parlia- remains. The ruins of Oakwood and Newark (that is, new 
nientary purposes, disfranchised, and united with tho county, work, as distinguished from the old work), both near Scl- 
There were, in 1833, seven day-schools in the parish, vus. kirk, are yet standing. It is in Newark that Sir W. Scoit 
the parochial school, the burgh school, two others endowed, represents the duchess of Buccleugh as listening to * the lay 
and three unendowed ; and two Sabbath-evening schools, of Iho last minstrel.* 

superintended by the clergymen, established and seceding. The exertions of James V. for securing the quiet of the 
There were also a savings-bank, a parochial library, two border w’cre so far successful that he was enabled to keep 
subscription libraries, and a reading-room supplied with a flock of 10,000 sheep in Ettrick Forest in this count 
newspapers and periodicals. There are a friendly, a mis- to the great advantage of bis exchequer, though Sir Ralph 
sionary, and a temperance society. Sadler, tho ambassador of Henry VllL, remonstrated against 

Galashiels is on tho right or south-west bank of the Gala, such ‘ mean* iiiethod.s of increasing his revenues, 
just above its junction with the Tweed, about six miles Dr. John Rutherford, professor of physic nl Edinburgh, 
north-east of Selkirk. There is abridge over the Gala, just Alexander Cunningham, an historian of some note, and 
above the town, which it connects with the village of Buck- Mungo Park, tho African traveller, were iialhcs of this 
holinside. The town extends into the parish of Melrose, county. Sir Walter Scott was connected with it by liis 
and contained, in 1 831, a population of 2209, of whom 1 130 holding the ofliceof sherifi^ and by his residence at Ashiesteci, 
were in Galashiels, and 1079 in Melrose parish. The town or Ashestiol, in Yarrow parish, where ho produced his ‘IVJar- 
consists chiefly of one long street, with some bye-lancs and mion' and ‘Lady of the Lake.’ James llogg was also long 
scatfcrcdcIustersofhouse,s, usually built of stone, aiul slated, resident in Yarrow parish, and appears to have derived 
The church, erected in 1813, is a ‘semi-gothic* building, of from that residence his usual designation of the ‘Ettrick 
considerable but inadequate size; and there are three dis- Shepherd.* 

senting chapels, one Seceders, one Baptist, and one Inde- {New Statistical Account of Scotland; Chalmers’s Cale- 
pendent. The chief manufacture is that of woollens, for donia; Introductions and Notes to Sir W. Scott’s Poetica* 
which there were, in 1831, ten large factories. At that Works, Si'C.) 

time it was estimated that 21,000 stones of home-grown SKLTER WATER, [Waters, Mineral.] 

wool, 24 lbs. to the stone, and 600 stones of Australian wool, SELTZ. [Ruin, Bas.] 

were consumed. Nearly half of this was manufactured into SELUM. [Hindustan.] 
yarns, flannels, blankets, shawls, and plaids; the other half SEMAPHORE. [Telegraph.] 
into narrow cloth, and ‘crumb cloth,* or carpeting, of grey SEMECARPUS, a very small and entirely Indian genus 
or mixed colours. These branches of industry employed of the natural family Tercbinthacc®, of which the name is 
about 200 to 220 men, nearly 50 women, and 80 children, derived from semeion (eiifitXov), a mark, and carpos (KapirS^), 
There were a bark-inill, and manufactories of machinery, fruit, from the remarkable property possessed by the juice 
but the town was not well furnished with shops. The of the fruit, whence it is commonly callod The 

market lias fallen into disuse, and the fairs are ill attended, genus is characterised by having polygamous flowers ; calyx 
The Carlisle and Edinburgh mail now passes through the fi-cleft; petals 5, oblong, sessile; stamens 6 ; disk urceolar ; 
town, and there is abui^ant other coach communication ovary free, sessile, girded by a tumid ring. Styles 3 ; stigmas 
w'ith Edinburgh daily. Part of tho town is included in iho obtuse, emarginate. Nut compressed, heart-shaped, seated 
burgh of barony of Galashiels, governed by a baron bailie, on a depressed thickened torus. Pericarp hard and thick. 
There Were, in 1833ifive day-schools in Galashiels parish, containing between the inner and outer layers cells full of 
viz. the parochial school, a subscription school, and a pri- a corrosive resinous juice, S, Anacardium, the officinal 
vate school in tho town, two private schools in the country, Anacardium, or that which is more particularly called mark- 
and a Sunday school conducted by the secession minister, ing-nut, is the best known, and by some it is considered 
!lhere were also two subscription libraries, a reading-room, a the only species of the genus, and the others merely as varie- 
saviiW-bank for this aftd the adjacent parishes, and a ties; but though resembling it a good deal, 

fneiidly society. yet differing in habit, is very probably a distinct species, in- 

Ecclesiasiical Arrangements, — ^Tlio parishes of Asbkirk, digenous in the valleys of the Himalayan Mountains as iar 
Etlrick, Galashiels, Roberton, Selkirk, and Yarrow are in as 30® N. lat. Its fruit possesses the same properties, and 
the presbytery of Selkirk; tlio.se of Innerleithen (or Inver- is used as a substitute for the former species. 
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= S. Anacardium has long been known for the corrosive 
resinous juice contained in the nut. This juice is at first of 
a pale milk colour, but when the fruit is perfectly ripe it is 
of pure black colour and very acrid, and in both respects 
resembles that of several other plants of the same family, 
as in tho cashew-nut species of Rhus and some of the 
varnish* trees. The juice is employed in medicine by the 
natives of India and to mark all kinds of cotton-cloth. The 
colour is improved and fixed by a mixture of quicklime 
niirl water. This juice is soluble neither in water nor alco- 
hol, unless it be previously alcalized, when the fiuid be- 
comes of a black colour. It unites perfectly with oils. The 
wood of the tree is not considered of any use, both on 
account of its softness and because the acrid juice renders 
it dangerous to out down and work upon. Tho fleshy 
receptacles on which the seeds rest are roasted in the ashes 
ami eaten by the natives, and are said to taste like roasted 
apples, though previous to the application of heat they are 
astringent and acrid. The vapours which rise during the 
roasting arc delcreiious. By boiling the nut, an oil is pre- 
pareil which acts as a blister when undiluted. In smaller 
f{uun(ities it acts as an irritant and produces an eruption on 
tile skin. A statement has been made of considerable dif- 
ficulty having been experienced respecting the nature and 
origin of an eruption with which several men were simul- 
taneously attacked^ in one of the European regiments in 
India. The circumstance was easily explained when it was 
discovered that tijo linen of the men had been marked with 
the juice of the marking nut. The green nuts well pounded 
inio a pulp make good birdlime. The bark is astringent, 
and gives various shades of a brown <lye. A soft tasteless 
brown i.sh-coloiircd gum exudes from the bark. 

SEMIBREVE, a character in music, sometimes nearly 
circular in form, but more commonly elliptical. Ex. ; 

—O" 

This is adopted as tho measure-note in music; the other 
five ehanicters that indicate duration, as minim, crotchet, 
&c., being considered as proportional parts of if. 
SEMICIRCULAR CANALS. [Ear.] 

SEMICOLON. [PdivcTtrATioiv.] 

SEMILUNAR VALVES. [Heaiit.] 

SEMI PELAGIANS. [Pelagianism.] 

SEMIPHYLLIDIANS, the third division of Lamarck’s 
Gastropods, consisting of those whose branchim arc placed 
under the border of the mantle and disposed in a longi- 
tudinal series on the right side of the body alone. The 
Scmiphyllidians respire water only. The two genera placed 
hy Lamarck under this division are Plnunwranchus aud 
Umbrella, 

The iNi'EROHiiANCHiATAof Cuviei* coiisistcd of the genera 
Phyllidia and Diphyllidia only ; but M. Rang arranges 
under that order the Semijyhyllidians as well as the Phylli^ 
dians, and the following is his definition of the Inferobran- 
chiata : — 

Animal furnished with a foot for creeping, always very 
large ; branchiee in the form of a long succession of foliations, 
at the lower part of the body between tho projecting border 
of tho mantle and that of the foot, either all round the body 
or on the right of it only* ; the organs of generation always 
on the same individual; one or two pairs of tentacles. 

Sometimes a shell either internal or external. 

M. Rang thus defines his second family of the h^fero- 
branchiata — 

Animal with the branchisB on the right side only (with 
tho exception of the genus AncyluSt which is sinister). 

Sometimes a shell, either internal or oxtiprual, and in the 
last case set on the back (recouvrante). 

Under the Semiphyllidians M. Rang arranges the fol- 
lowing genera Pleurobranchcea, Heurobran- 

chus. Umbrella^ Spiricella, and Siphomriiu 
Ancylus. (Geoffroy.) 

Generic C/iarac/er. — Animal oval, conical, slightly re- 
curved backwards; mantle not ample, not covering the 
head, and delicate upon tho borders; head very large, fur- 
nished with two tentacles, which are stout, cylindrical, con- 
tractile, with eyes at their internal base, and approximated 
at their external side by a foUaceous appendage; mouth 
below, with some appearances of labial appendages on each 

* M. Rantf cxoei>U Ancylua, which, being ninUter. the branchiM in this 
siog!« inaUnee ars situaU^ to th« left out|' 


side ; foot elliptical, large ; branchim in a sort of cavity in the 
middle of the right side, between the foot and the mantle; 
vent at the left side. 

Shell delicate, covering the animal, nearly symmetrical, 
obliquely conical backwards, the base oval, mure or less 
elongated, the apex pointed, but not marginal, aud rather 
inclined to the nght. (Rang.) 

M. Rang observes that this genus has been oandied about 
from one family to another, and perhaps would be so still, 
notwithstanding what is known of the animal. However 
this may be, he adds, it can no longer be classed with the 
other genera of Mollusks with which it lives in fresh -water, 
because it is branch iferous, and they, on the contrary, are 
pulmoniferous. In the meantime, M. Rang places it in the 
family of Semiphyllidians, to which the disposition of its 
branchiee seems to call it, remarking at the same time, that 
instead of having them on the right side like Pleurohran- 
chm, it has them on the left; but be thinks this character 
of small importance, as the animal appears to be sinis- 
trorsal. 

Locality and Habits of the Fresh -water ; springs 

and streams; they creep on stones and aquatic plants. M. 
Rang statc.s that he hail never seen them respire air natu- 
rally. 

Lamarck placed Ancylus at the end of liis Calyplraccans 
[Calyptr.1£1i>.«] next to Crepidula, M. Desha>es, in tho 
last edition of the Animaux sans Vertebres^ observes, that 
among the genera of MolLusks dclually known, that of An- 
cylus is. without doubt, one of the most ditficull to arrange 
correctly in the system. This, he remarks, would at first 
sight appear singular, especially as many are living in the 
fresh waters, and nothing would appear easier than to study 
the animal; but the diiliculty lay in the small size of the 
species and the obstacle thus opposed to anatomical investi- 
gation. Those zoologists who adhered strictly to the Lin- 
nean system, confounded ihe genus with the PatcUtx, 
[Cervicobuanchiata.] Draparnaud was of opinion that it 
belonged to the Scutihranchians, and that the animal was 
furnished with a pectinated branchia upon the neck or in 
the cervical cavity, proper for re.spiring water. Fcrussac ob- 
serving that they came fiometimes to the surface, thought 
that they did so for the purpose of respirinir air, and placed 
them among the aquatic pulmonifm'a, M. do Blainville in- 
cluded them in the same family as tho UalioUdos [Ha- 
LioTis], acknowledging, at the same time, that it is very un- 
certain that this would turn out to be the definitive arrange- 
ment. 

The Rev. Lansdown Guilding having an opportunity uf 
studying species of some size in tho island of St, Vincent, 
has figured and described two in the ‘ Zoological Journal,’ 
vol. iii. Ho places them under the family Patclladsc, but 
with a mark of doubt, remarking that their smallness is an 
obslaclp to tho accurate use of the scalpel. Still his descrip- 
tions and figures are highly valuable, and we proceed to lay 
them before our readers : — 

Animal unisexual, entirely covered by the shell ; body soft, 
subdiaphanous ; head distinct ; cheeks rounded ; mouth be- 
low, large; neck elongated, free; tentacles two, subulate, 
retractile ; foot short; abdomen affixed ; eyes under the base 
of the transparent tentacles; penis exserted at tho roots of 
the left tentacle ; anus at tho left side ; branch of the bran- 
chise small, near the anus and foramen of the side; mantle 
very ample, free, very thin, extended over the whole cavity 
(cavitatein totam lunibcns); the margin coutinuous aud 
simple. ^ 

progression . — Slow. 

Young ovate, affixed to leaves by three pairs (per paria 
tria) under a common, rounded, gelatinous skin. 

Shell patelliforra, thin, obliquely conical ; apex subacute, 
inflected posteriorly to the right; aperture oval ; the margin 
simple and expanded. 

With regard to the generation stated with a query by Mr. 
Guilding, M. Deshayes remarks that tho Ancyli appear to 
bo dioecious, that is to say, that each individual has equally 
the male and female organs. 

Mr. Swalnson {Malacology) places Ancylus with the 
Rher Snails, LimnadnaPt his fifth subfamily of Helicidee^ 

M. Deshayes in his tables makes the number of species 
four living and three fossil (tertiary). In the last odn uu of 
Lamarck^ he observes that tho number of species known is 
greater than Ijiinarck supposes (3). He adds that F6' 
russao makes the number of species, recent and fossil, 10, 
the amount of the latter being very small ; and M. Deshayes 
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ndds his htdicf that many of them ought to he suppressed, 
but that they will he retilaccd by those recently brought 
home by vo>iigers. The number given in the last edition 
of Lamarck is five recent uutl one fossil ; but Anci/fus obli- 
<jnu\\ Biod., and Aucyhis Conrad (Zoo/. /Voc, 1S32; 

Miiller, Synopsis, lisSC), do not appear among them. 

Examples. — A7icylus irroratus and Ancylm radiaitfs. 

Description of Ancylus irt'oratus, — Pale yellowish, ob- 
scurely sprinkled with black; front and abdomen reddish; 
eyes black: sole of the foot spotless and pallid. 

Skeli , — Concentrically plaited, subdiaphauous : epidermis 
black-ureen sprinkled with black; apex siibobtuse. poste- 
rior; aperture roundish-elliptical; length three lines. 

Locality. — Plemilul in the ditches of the island of St. 
Vincent, closely adhering to dried leaNes by excluding the 




.\.ncyltH irrorntuf!. 1, Atitmul crofptn^, magnified; 2. Aninml rovi‘r-‘.oil ; ,‘1.4, 
Ahi'll; 5. Figure of tholuut; a, branchiae iu situ; 6, Animal with the alicll 
taken oil'. 


Ancylus Yellowish, sprinkled with black, with 

three or four great pale spots on the back; face reddish; 
abdomen obscure. 

Shell oval elliptical, glassy, diaphanous, concentrically 
s'ab- plaited, radially striated, epidermis evanescent. 
Localily . — Found with the preceding. 



Ancvlua rudiutu% 


o. aulrnil creeping, m.igiiified; &, lut. lengUi of Uus shell; c, shell mag- 
Ulud. (ti lildiiig.) 

Fossil Ancyli. 

The geological localities assigned by M. Deshayes to the 
Ihreo fossd species noticed in bis tables are Paris (2) and 
Lomlon (1)^ Eocene Period of Lyell. A. eleffans is noted 
as a species found in more than one tertiary formation ; and 
Auvergne and Cantal are mentioned under tlie bead of 
• Various Localities.* The locality of Ancylus depressus, 
Desli., the fossil species recorded in the last edition of La- 
marck, is the neighbourhood of Versailles (the meulicres), 
Pleurobranchcea. (Meckel.) 

Generic Character. — Animal oval, elongated, flat below, 
convex above, pointed behind : no trace of a mantle, only 
a slight long and narrow expansion of the skin at the middle 
of the right side. Head very large, with the mouth iil the 
extremity of a proboscis. Two pairs of auiiforra tentacles, 
the anterior ones at the extremity of a mu.scular, transverse, 
frontal band; the posterior ones rather farther backward, 
and very much separated from each other. Foot very large, 
more extended behind than before; a single bvanchia 
fixed at the right side, and entirely exposed. Termination 
of the organs of generation in a common tubercle, in front 
of the branchifO ; the anus above these, and in the middle 
of their lengtlu (Rang, after Do Blainville.) 


M. Rang observes that this genus is closely approximated 
to Pleurobnmchus ; for it only differs from it in the ab-ence 
of the mantle, the disposition of the tentacles, and the place 
occupied by the anus, which is more forward than in Pteu- 
robranchus, and be is of opinion that both might furin one 
division, adding, that M. de Blainville lluiiks that it is the 
Pleurobranrhus Balearicus Delaroche, and the t}pe of 
the genus Cyiinogaster of Rudolpbi. 

Example, Pleurobranchtva Meckeli, Pleurobiwichidnun 
Meckeli, Blainv. 



PiiMiiobranclia*.-! Mi-cki'lf. 


Pleurobrancbus. (Cuv.) 

Generic Characlei'. — Anitnal oblong, fleshy, convex above, 
with a very large and o\ersp reading mantle. Foot large*, 
equally outs])rcading, and thus leaving a wide canal all 
round Iho body. Head distinct, furiiislied with a veil 
uniting on ea^h side with the borders of the foot, and unh 
two tubular tentacles, which are split anlenorly ; luoiilh at 
the extremity (if a proboscis; branchiae composed of ii 
double row of lamolUu, forming a plume on the po.-tcrinr 
right side, between the mantle and the foot. ' Anus carru’d 
by a small lube behind the branchne. Organs of gencratKiii 
in front. 

Shell . — Sometimes a rudimentary membianous shell, 
with a tolerably disrlinct apox, hidden in the thickness of 
the mantle. 

Such i-> the definition of ]M. Rang, who includes Bek 
THELLA under the genus. 



/ // 
rieiirobrunoliui}, utle view. 

6, v<*U j c, mouth at tlio fxtvemity of a ^iTolxwcia ; a, l<*ritacli*s ; g. Lvan< hi.i ; 
h. orilitH* or tlu; oi^ans of gritcraiioii ; r, pubitiuii ut' the auu'.; k, 

I, tout (Koiig ) 

In the first edition of Lamarck, hut one species, Plcaro- 
branchus Pef'onii, is noticed. M. Rang icuuirks tli.it the 
species arc iiumcions, but that \cry few of them Inni' lu'cn 
described. In the last edition of the Animau,v sans I'er- 
Mres, the number of recent species recorded is te\en. 
No fossils are noticed. 
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Locality and Habits,-— Pteurobranchi have been found at 
depths varying from the surface to 30 fathoms on rocky 
coasts, stones, and sea* weeds. 

Example, Pleurobranchus reiiculatus. This species is 
not noticed in the last edition of Lamarck. 

b 


Shell of PleuTobrnnclins mctnbraimconf. 
a, external vie\r: h, iotenial view. 

Fossil Pleurobrancht, 

Grauwacko of the Tuunus? Geol, Trans., 2nd series* 
vol. ii., pi. xxxiii.? Mr. G. B. Sowerhy {Genera) remarks 
lliui the; o are no fossils which can be referred with certainty 
to this genus. 

Umhrelln (Lam.: Gastroplax, Blainv.). 

Generic f7//a7’ar/cr.— Animal oblong, very much de- 
pressed, convex above, very flat and fleshy below. Mantle 
not much extended. Head not distinct: mouth situated at 
the bottom of a narrow and deep notch in front of the foot, 
which has thick edges, and is raised all round: four ten- 
tacles ; two superior, truncated, slit, and lamellose as it were 
inteinally; two smaller, in form of pediculatod crests, on 
each side of the mouth. Foot very large, spreading out on 
all siilos, smoi'th and flat. Branchia) foliaceous, disposed 
III a Cordon all along the fight side, and reaching even a 
lilile to the left in passing by the front. Anus in the form 
of a small tube behind the hranchi®. Organs of generation 
Miiy much approximated, situated to the right and foi- 
w.inU. 

S/tr/l external, calcareous, very much depressed, nearly 
entirely flat, iriegularly circular, slightly convex above and 
concave below ; apex exceiUric, conical, and slightly inflected ; 
concentrically striated and radiated ; edge trenchant, fixed 
to tho dorsal part, which it covers. (Rang.) 

M. do Blainvillc described this genua in the * Bulletin 
t'lnlosopiii({ue* (1819), and in the * Dictionnairedes Sciences 
Naturciles,* from a specimen in the British Museum, which 
ii .d the ^hell attached under the foot, probably by artifice, 
as he oli.^'Crvcs. In his *Mulacologio * (1825) he notices the 
enor into which ho had been led. Lamarck was startled 
ut this strange anomaly, and expressed his disbelief that 
such could ha\c been the actual position of the shell (Ant- 
waux sans I'ertcbres, 1819), adding, that he had been 
iishurcd by M. Mallhicu, who had seen the animal alive at 
I he Isle of France, that the shell was really dorsal. M. 
Bang's description was taken from a specimen deposited by 
M. Keynaud in the Museum of Nat. Hist, at Paris ; but it 



Umbrella MeflBermnea, with the shell in the pr oper iwMtion. 
rt, shell ; 6, Kills ; c, head, viewed from above, (Philippi.) 

P. C., No. 1322. 


had lost its shell. M. Deshay es, in the last edition of J^v 
marck (1836), remarks that he never cornprcHended nor 
adopted the opinion of M. do Blainvdle, on whu '.i he coni- 
monts with some freedom and vivacity, adding, that his 
own observations, made on tho Meditenaoean species, 
having tho shell still in its place, and those of DuUe Chiaije, 
bad for ever destroyed that opinion. 

Locality and Habits, — Littoral: depth, &c, much tho 
same as in Pleurobranchus, 

Two species only appear to bo known, Umbrella Indica 
and Umbrella Mediterranea, 

Umbrella Mediterranea, 

Description,— -UiiihroWdi. with a flattened shell ; this disk 
of the lower surface not radiated. 



Shell of Umbrella Indica. 
a, inside ; b, outside. 

Mr. Swainson places Umbrella, Pleurobranchus. And Pteu- 
robrancheena (Pleurobranchoea). under the Pleurobran- 
chinee, his fifth subfamily of ihe Teciibranchia (Sea-Sliigs), 
his fifth tribe of Gasli opods. according to the * Arrangement ' 
at tho end of his Malacology, 

Spiricella. (Rang. — Fossil only.) 

Generic Character, — Animal unknown. 

Shell very much flattened, elongated, bent (arqu^.o), with 
sharp edges; apex spiral, sinislrorsal, horizontal, situated 
backwards and to the left, open on tho lower surface ; an 
indistinct impression, but appearing to occupy the posterior 
part of ihe shell, where it shows itself nearly parallel to tho 
border. 

M. Rang cstablislieil this genus in the * Bulletin of tho 
Liniican Society of Bordeaux* (1828), for a small shell 
found by M. Charles dos Moulins in the Faluqs of Mcrig- 
iiac. Upon close examination, observes M. Rang, it pre- 
sents strong relations with Pileopsis (vol. xviii., p. 156) ; 
nevertheless he had removed it to a considerable disinnco 
from that genus, becauMO it presents truly distinct chtH ac- 
tors, siudi as having tho borders of its aperture extieincly 
dilated, so as to form a vast oblong surface, which .«>ci'vcs as 
abase; and having the apex turned horizontally, and not 
entirely posterior ; besides that it appears to him to have 
belonged to a much larger raollusk, which had secreted it 
for the protection of a single part of its body, the brancliim 
for example. 

The only species known to M. Rang is Spiricella Un- 
guiculns, 

Siphonaria. (Sowerby.) 

Generic Ckaractei\ — Animal oval, subdepressed : the 
head subdivided into two equal lobes, without tentacles, or 
apparent eyos.* Borders of the mantle crenilaicd. A 

• See post, M. Quoy’s «ltJj!t'ri|nioii. 

Voi. XXI.— 3 F 
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branchia in form of a square mcrabrano, in the sinus formed 
at the n^bt, between the foot and (ho mantle. 

ShHl paielloid, elliptical, with the apex well marked, 
slightly to the left and posterior; a sort of canal or gutter 
on the right side; muscular impression of a horseshoe 
shape, the right lobe divided into two by the canal. 
(Bliiinv.) 

M. de BUiinvillc remarks that although Adaiison has 
placed this animal among the Patellof (Lopus), it is evident 
that it ought to be a genus of the order Mo>^opleuro- 
brancihata; the divisions of the head being doubtless 
the tentacular auricles : and he refers it M'ithout doubt to 
thoho species of Pitellte on which Mr. (r. B. Sowerhy esta- 
blished his genus Siphom7'7a. M. de Blainville arranges 
that genus accordingly under his Ritelloidea, between 
V77ih7'eUa and Ttjlodina, 

M. Rang, who gives M. de Blainville's description in 
Ills ‘Manuel,* observes that ho does not know the animal of 
Siphonaria^ but ho remarks that he has seen young Patelloi 
with the character of Siphonaricff, the traces of which they 
preserve in a more advanced ago; and it is only pro* 
vibionally that he adopts the genus and assigns it a place 
among the Inferohranchiata. 

But tbo most detailed description of the animal is given 
in the Zoology of the Astrolabe (Quoy and Guimard), prin- 
cipally from Sipho7iaria Diemens is. 

The cephalic hood is described as being very large, di- 
vided into two equal lobes, which are rounded and provided 
above with sessile eyes, but without any appearance of ten- 
tacles. The mouth is below, and the foot is oval and 
separated from the head by a transverse furrow. The 
animal pours out a viscous and whitish humour at ploasure; 
it is overspread by a mantle with a continuous border, hut 
exposing on the right a tongue which raises itself in form 
of a .sucker to closo the common aperture of respiration 
and depuration ; a little in front of this is the aperture of 
the female organ, and at tlie right side of the head is that 
of the male organ at the point where the tentacle would b> 
if one existed. These two apertures are to be seen with 
difficulty. 

When the shell is removed, there are scon a horso-shoe- 
shnped muscle of attachment which is not interrupted ex- 
cept fur a small space on the right at the place of the 
siphon ; a very delicate mantle which permits the observer 
to see a rather Uansverso branchia, a little in the form of 
S ; at its termination to the left in contact with the circular 
muscle, the heart surrounded by a viscous organ ; and more 
backward, the rectum leaning upon the uterus. The 
hianchial cavity is long transversely, but of small width 
from behind forwards. Its apcrluro is round. Tho buccal 
mass is large, rounded, bilobated, provided backwards with 
a small bladder as in the slug, and with a lingual riband 
with transverse denticles ; two rather considerable salivary 
glands open into tho ensophugus. Tho stomach which fol- 
lows is but little di.stinguished from the oesophagus; the 
intestine makes a circumvolution in the liver, and is forth- 
with directed to tho right: the rectum, which is always 
more narrowed, contrary to tho usual structure in the 
greater part of the mollusks, goes along the side of the 
branchia, and opens upon the border of the pulmonary 
tongue. The liver has at least four lobes : they arc diffi- 
cult to separate, and partially embrace the intestine. 
Entirely behind and a little to tho right, tho ovary is affixed 
to one of the lobes of the liver; its twi.sted oviduct goes 
under the uterus, which has a bagpipe form, and the neck 
of which opens a little in front of the branchial sucker. 
On this viscus, a little turned upon itself, is applied tho 
canal of the bladder t)ropor to many of the pulmonifcruus 
mollusks, the use of which is unknown. It is believed that 
its aperture is blended with that of the uterus. Above the 
digestive viscera and near the head is the testicle, a rounded 
mass, w'ith a long deferent conduit folded back upon iUelf, 
communicating with a rather long iiilromiUent organ re- 
curved into a hook, having a retractor muscle, and proceed- 
ing to the pla (!0 of its exit at the side of the right lobe of 
the head; the exciting organ did not appear to the de- 
Bcribers to exist in all the species, or at least it was so 
small that they coma not recognise it in the middle of that 
mass of viscera heaped one over the other. The brain, 
placed behind the cbsophagus, is formed of two very distant 
ganglia, united by an upper cord; the lower, completing 
the circle, escaped the observer; from it passed a number 
of cords for tho head, two among them, very diatinct, go to 
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the eyes; others are directed backwards for the viscera, the 
foot, &c. 

M. do Blainville had previously found in the plates of 
tho great work on Egypt the figure of an animal of Si- 
phonana, but, as it was unaccompanied by dcscriplion, it 
had escaped the notice of most naturalists. M. Deshayes 
States, that having been long struck by ibe non-syminoiry 
of tho shells belonging to this genus, and having remarked 
the particular characters which distinguish them from the 
patollm, he had formed, ever since 1825, in his collection, 
a small group for those species ; but Mr. G. B. fcJoworhy 
was the zoologist who, in his Genera^ established this genus, 
now universally adopted. 

Mr. Swainson makes Siphonaria a subgenus of PatMt, 
arranging it in lus third tribe, * Scutibranchia, The Lim- 
pets* {Malacology.) 

Locality and Habits. — Littoral: depth, Sco. much the 
same as in Pleurobranchiis and Umbrella. Brazil, the 
West Indies, Senegal, and Tristan d'Acunhn. (Sowerhy ) 

M. Deshayes, in his tables, makes the iiunihcr of hying 
species of Sipho7iaria twenty-one, and that of the fo.^.'^il 
species ' ■:i:iry) three. In tho lust edition of LaiiiarcL 
the num - of living species recorded is nineteen. 


b a 



Slirll of Siphonaria Si)>ho. 
a, outside ; b, inside. 



Small sperlcH of Siphonaria, with tho animal in tho aholl. 1. Lalci.al 
2, Ventral view, n, l»rc.athiitg iix>erture; h, heml; r, manilo 

Fossil Siphonaria:. 

Tho number of fossil species (tertiary) stated in tlio 
tables of M. Deshayes is, as we have seen, ihreo. Tho 
.solo locality given is Sicily, for one species only. In the 
last edition of Lamarck tho number of to.ssil bpccies re- 
corded U two, both from Dax. 

Sh^MlQUAVER. a musical character, formed of a crot- 
chet with two hooks added at the extrcinily of tho stem ood 
is in duration yi of a semibreve. Ex. : 



SEMI'RAMIS, a queen of Assyria, who, according to 
some, reigned about 2U00, or, according to others, about 
1250 B.c. Her whole history, as it has como down to ns, 
is scarcely anything hut a mass of fables. She is said to 
have been the daughter of the goddess Derceto, and of ex- 
traordinary beauty and wisdom. (Diod., ii. 4.) She became 
the wife of Onnes, who served in the array of Ninus, first 
king of Assyria, and followed her husband in the ex))C(iition 
of the kin^ against Bactra. Semiramis showed the king 
how he might, gain possession of the town. He followed 
her advice, and was victorious, and, being no less charmed 
with her beauty than with her judgment, be made her his 
wife, whereupon her former husband, in despair, put an 
end to his life. (Diod., ii. 6.) After a reign of fifty-two 
years, Ninus died, or, according toothers, be was murdered 
by his own wife Semiramis (Aelian, Far. Hist., vii. i), and 
left a sdn Ninyas. According to some writers Semiramis 
took possession of the throne by the right of succession ; 
according to others, she assumecl the dress and appearancxi 
of her sun Ninyas, and deceived her subjects, in this dis- 
guise, until she had accomplished such wonderful deeds 
that she thought it superflaous to conceal herself. She is 
said to have built Babylon and to have adorned it with the 
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most extraordinary splendour, and all tins in a vory short 
lime. She also built several other towns on the Euphrates 
and Tigris, to promote commerce among her subjects. 
(Diod., ii. 7-1 1.) On the main road in her dominions she 
erected an obelisk, 13U feet high, and laid out a mugnifieent 
park near Mount Hagistanutu, in Media, and at the foot of 
the mountain she caused to he cut on the face of the rock 
her own figure and those of a hundred of her attendants, 
with Assyrian inscriptions. She is moreover said to havo 
formed a large lake to receive the overflowing of the Eu- 
phrates, to have laid out several other parks near the town 
of Cliauon, to have erahellishcd Ecbatana, to have provided 
that town with water from Mount Oroates, and to have cut 
a high road through Mount Zarcaeum. All these things 
were done at her command, while she was traversing her own 
dominions with a numerous army. She left monuments of 
Ikh' greatness and power in every place that she visited. 
(Diod., ii. 1 4 ; Zonar., Lex\^ ii. 1 637.) From Persia she turned 
to the west, and conquered the greater part of Libya and 
Ethiopia. She also made war against an Indian king, Sta- 
brobxates, with a great army and a fleet on the river Indus. 
<Diod., ii. 16, &c.) Semiratnis was at first successful, and 
numerous towns submitted to her, but at last she was 
wounded by llie king, and entirely defeated in battle. Ac- 
cording to .some traditions she escaped to her own country. 
With scarcely the third part of her army ; according to others, 
she fell in the battle; and a third tradition states that soon 
after her return she was murdered by her own son Ninyas. 
Some also believed that she had suddenly disappeared from 
the earth, and returned to heaven. (Diod., ii. 20.) 

It is obvious (hat the history of the achievements of 
Soiniramls is monstrously exaggerated in these traditions. 
With the exception of her name and the fact that she and 
her husband were the founders of the Assyrian monarchy, 
tlicro Is scarcely an> thing historical in thorn. It is not pro- 
bable that, the Assyrian empire at this early period extended 
much farllicr west than the Euphrates. 

llciv'dolns (i. 184) mentions Semiramis as a queen of 
13ab>1on, and siys that she dammed in the river, which 
hfforo that time overflowed the country. But according to 
his calculation she must ha\e lived about two centuries be- 
fore Cyius, and we must therefore either suppose that he is 
striiiigcly mistaken in hischronology, or that he is speaking 
of n later qiiecMi of the name of Semiratnis. (J. Scaliger, 
Ail Chnm. Emeb. a. dlxxxiii.) 

RontUiis of very anlient buildings, with inscriptions in 
cuneiform characters, which are said to relate to the 
history of Semiratnis, are found at Wan, which is called 
by the Armenians Mhe City of Semirarais.' These ruins 
and iu.scriptions wore examined, in 1827, by Schulz of 
(jic.sscn. 

SEMITONE, an interval in music, whose ratio is 16:15, 
as c c: Jt. 

SEMl.ER, J. S. [Rationalism.] 

SEMLIN is a fortified town in Slavonia, in the Peter- 
wardiii district of the military frontier. It is situated in 
44'“ 50' N. lat. and 20° 30' E. long., on (he right bank of 
the Danubo at its conflnenco witli (be Save, on the declivity 
of a mountain opposite to the Turkish fortress of Belgrade, 
from which it ii separated by the Save. It consists of the 
inner -(own and the suburb Franzensthal, and has 9300 in- 
habitants (according to .Jenny, 12,000), among whom are a 
few Jews. In the inner town there are some good streets 
With stone houses, but on the whole it is by no means a 
]deasant place. There are one Roman Catholic church, 
four Roman Catholic chapels, two Greek churches, one 
synagogue, a German, a Greek, and an Illyrian school, an 
hdStMtal, and a German theatre. Semiin is the seat of a 
Greek protopapa.s, and the residence of the Austrian com- 
mandcr of the district. Semlin has been chiefly remark- 
able as being the main point of communication between the 
Austrian and Turkish dominions, and containing the 
greatest quarantine establishment on the Austrian frontier. 
This establishment consists of a great quadrangle sur- 
rounded with a wall twelve feet high, in a meadow between 
Semlin and Belgrade, conlaining stone houses and large 
warehouses. At the east end of the town is the great 
market-place, where two rows of palisades separate (he 
dealers, to prevent any hazardous communication. The 
transit trade is very important; the exports to Turkey, Bo- 
hemia, and Moravia are woollen cloths, porcelain, and glass; 
(be imports fVom Turkey are cotton-yarn, Morocco leather, 
bareskins, lambskins, honey, and meerschaum pipes. The 


inhabitants are chiefly Servians, who settled there when 
Belgrade fell into the hands of (he Turks in 1739, and the 
Servian language is generally spoken; the German liow- 
ever is nearly as general. 

P.S. Since the above was written we learn from Vienna 
that the quarantine establishment between Servia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, and the other Turkish provinces, 
having been proved by several years’ experience to be ))er- 
fcctly ofiicient, the quarantine between those three princi- 
palities and Austria is to bo abolished, or at lea.st much 
relaxed in strictness. 

SEMNOON. [Persia.' 

SEMNOPITHE'CU.S. U. F. Cuvier’s name for a genus 
of Monkeys. 

Generic CAarac/cr,— Canines much longer than the in- 
cisors. Head round ; facial angle more open than that of 
the orang’s; face flat. Limbs very long in proportion to the 
body ; anterior thumiis very short. Cbeek-pouchcs small or 
null. Callosities. Tail very long and slender. 

Dental formula: — 

• Incisors. -7 ; canines, \ — \ ; molars, - 32. 

4 I — 1 5 — 5 



* Teoth of Somnopithccus. (F. Cut ) 

M. F. Cuvier observes that the canines are often niucli 
larger than the rest of the teeth, and consequently than 
they ore here represented. This is cxeraplifiod in the case 
of Semnopitheens Maurus. 

We have often had occasion to notice the value of com- 
parative anatomy, not only as a physiological guide, but as 
a zoological tost in the dUcriminatioii of genera. Mr. 
Ogilby, in the first volume of his interesting Natural His* 
tory of Monkeys, Opossums, and Lemurs* (wo anxiously 
look for the second), well observes, that up to the tiirio of 
the observations which we ore about to cite, the title of the 
genus to the rank of a natural and scientific gioup rested 
upon a very insecure foundation ; ‘but,* adds Mr. Ggilby, 
*fbe beautiful observations in question at oiicocstabli.ihed it 
upon the basis of important and intluential clmraclors, and 
fully entitle it to the rank which it occupies among the na- 
tural genera of the quadrumanous family.* 

Professor Otto had observed, in (he dis-sectioii of Snnno- 
pithecHs leucupi'vmnus {Cercopithecus hucoprymtius, Otto), 
that the stomach was of extraordinary capaciiy.t and bo 
referred it, with a mark of doubt, to the gcinus 'Onctpilhe- 
rus, under which title it appears in Iho Manuel of M. 
Lesson. 

In 1833 the dissection of two species from the collection 

• Hmo.. Luiitlon. 1838, 
f * Kota Acta Aciulciuiiv Cunuiiuruui/ vol, xil. 

2 F 2 
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of the Zoological Society of London {Spmmpithed Entel- 
lus and /ascf'rularis) enabled Professor Owen to lay betbro 
thiit Society the valuable paper published in the first volume 
of the Zoological Transaction ft. 

Professor Owen remarks that the genus Scmnopilhecmt 
'which in the system of Cuvier ranks only fifth in the de- 
scending scale from man, is of late formation, and not en> 
lirely the result of newly discovered materials. On the 
contrary, several species were for a long time ranked with 
the Guenons^ in which the stomach is of the usual simple 
construction ; and tho Professor docs not omit to notice iiow 
slight is tho essential zoological character — an atlditional 
tubercle on the last molar of the lower jaw — which distin- 
guishes genera presenting such wide differences in tho most 
important of their \ital organs. 

The larger of tho two stomachs which formed the sub- 
jects of Professor Owen's examination w'as taken from a 
full-grown female Entellus Monkey {Semnopilhecus Entel- 
ins, Cuv.) which measured fiom the end of the nose to 
the root of the tail 1 foot 8 inches. The admeasurements of 
the stomach, distended and dried, were — 

ft. In. Liu. 

Length along the greater curvature begin- 
ning at the left extremity . .270 

Length along the lesser curvature . .10 0 

Greatest circumference, a little to the right 
of the cardia . . . ,10 6 

Smallest circumference (at about two inches 
from the pylorus) • . .038 

Professor Owen states that this stomach maybe regarded as 
consisting of three divisions: — 1st, a cardiac pouch, w'ith 
smooth and simple parietes^ slightly bifid at the extremity; 
2nd, a middle very wide and sacculated portion; and 3rd, a 
narrow elongate<l canal, sacculated at its commencement, 
and of simple structure towards its termination. The latter 
division, from its greater vascularity, and tliernore abundant 
distribution of the nerves of the eighth pair upon it, is re- 
garded by the Professor as the true digestive stomach. The 
preceding divisions appeared to him to bo preparatory recep- 
tacles or reservoirs. 

Tlic CBSffphagus was found to enter into the left or cardiac 
division, which is separated from the middle division by a 
well-marked constriction. The diameter of this aperture 
of communication, when tho slomacb was forcibly dilated, 
did not exceed two inches; so that it seems to Professor 
Owen highly probable that when no distending force 
operates upon this part, the circular fibres which surround 
the constriction may, by the act of contraction, render the 
separation complete, and thus render the cardiac pouch a 
distinct cavity. A similar tendency to a separation of the 
cardiac from the pyloric moiety of the stomach has been 
observed to exist, in a greater or less degree, in stomachs of 
a much more simple structure, as in those of niuu and the 
Carnivora. It is probably the possession of this iiower in a 
greater degree, continues the Professor, that enables some 
men to regurgitate at will u small portion of the content^ of 
the stomach, or to ruminate. [Ruminants, vol. xx, p. 223.] 
Such an action, he observes, is therefore still more likely 
to take ))lace, occosionally at least, in animals which possess 
the coni))licatcd stomach of the Senmopitheci ; and there is, 
he remarks, a provision in these stomachs for the passage of 
ruminated food, or such as is of a fluid or easily digestible 
nature, directly into the second or sacculated division. A 
ridge was continued along tho pyloric side of the cardiac 
orifice obliquely to the fold in the middle division, which 
was situated beyond the constriction; a second ridgo was 
continued from the right side of the cardia into the lower 
part of the septum that separates (he cardiac from the mid- 
dle compartment ; and, consequently, between these ndgos 
a shallow canal was continued from the oesophagus to the 
middle division of the stomach. Professor Owen observes, 
that supposing the circular fibres which form the two ridges 
to contract simultaneously with those forming the constric- 
tion above, the communication between the as^ophagus and 
middle division of the stomach would in such case be cut 
off ; but, on tho other hand, if those fibres were relaxed, 
the food, and especially liquid food, would pass along the 
oblique canal directly into the middle compartment. Longi- 
tudinal fibres were continued from the (esophagus upon 
the CQidiac division ; but they gradually converged towards 
its left extremity, and there began to be collected into the 
narrow band which travmed nearly tho whole of the greater 


curvature of the stomach. Tho extremity of llio cardiac 
division was thus slightly indented, reminding the obserxer 
of the similar but more marked division of the same part 
of the stomach in tho Kangaroo^ which in other resperls 
bears a strong resemblance to that of the Semnopithcen^. 
The length of tho cardiac division was three inches, and its 
greatest diameter three inches and four lines. The second 
or middle compartment of the stomach was composed of a 
double series of saccuH of different sizes, puckered up up- 
on the longitudinal band above mentioned. Some of tliese 
sacruli were three inches in diameter, others one incli. 
They were formed principally at the expense of the ante- 
rior panetes of the stomach, and were eleven in luinibcr. 
Tho septa by which they were divided from each other wore 
of a semilunar form, and projected ibto the cavity of the 
stomach to the extent of half an inch, and a few to that of 
an inch. The length of this part of the stomach in a 
straight line was 5) inches, and i.ts greatest diameter 5 
inches. The third or pyloric division of the stomach com- 
menced a little to the right of the oesophagus, wbere the se- 
cond longitudinal band began. It was a narrow and almost 
cylindrical canal, gradually diminishing in diameter to the 
pylorus, bent in a sigmoid form, and terminating by mak- 
ing a complete turn upon itself. It was only this part of 
the stomach which was puckered up on the two hands 
above described. The sacculi thus formed were however 
by no means so large or so completely separated from each 
other us in the preceding division ; and they became gra- 
dually less distinct to within 5 inches of the pylorus, where 
(hey ceased altogether. A similar gradual disappcaraiirc 
of the sacculi was observable in tiio stomach of the Kan- 
garoo. The whole length of (his division, taken midway 
between tho two curvatures, w'as I foot 6 inches; its greatest 
diameter was 2 inches, and its smallest 1 inch. Professor 
Owen guards against the inference that, in considering this 
stomach as being made up of three principal divisions, he is 
to be understood as supposing them to be equally distinct 
with the different cavities of a ruminant or cetace«)us sto- 
mach. They were not characterized by any essential dill'cr- 
cnce of structure, for none of them possessed a ciilicular 
lining. Tho three divisions were however sutficicnily ob- 
vious to justify their separate consideration for the facility 
of the description of so complicated an organ. 

In another species {Semnopiihecus Jiucicnlm'is, tho Cmn 
of Sumatra, and S.comulust Desni.) examined by Mr. Owen, 
the stomach presented precisely the same structure as the 
preceding. Its dimensions however were not quite so largo 
in poportion to the size of the animal. Tho individual ex- 
amined was younger than the Euiellus whose stomach is 
above described. 

Professor Owen remarks, that in consequence of the dis- 
proportionate size of the .stomach in theso animals, some 
differences arc met with in the disposition of the other vis- 
cera of the abdominal cavity. The liver, instead of crossing 
the epigastric to the left hypochondriac region, extends 
downwards from the right hypochondriac, to the right lum- 
bar region, the whole of the opposite side of the abdomen, 
with tno epigastric region being occupied by tho enormous 
stomach. Tho liver is proportionately smaller in Simvw- 
piihecus than in Cercopithecus or Macacus, The spleen is 
of a more triangular stiape, and is attached to the omentum 
continued from the left side of the stomach. The pancreas, 
on the contrary, is proportionately larger than in those 
genera. Both the biliary and pancreatic secretions enter 
tho duodenum together, about three inches from the py- 
lorus: were it not for the insertion of those ducts, Mr. Owen 
observes that one might almost suppose that what has been 
regarded as the true stomach was a portion of tho intes- 
tinal canal. 

The Professor further remarks, that with so complicated 
a stomach, it might also be expected that the intestines 
would not be so long as in those Monkeys which have a 
simple stomach ; this however, he observes, is not the case, 
the small intestines being longer in proportion to the body 
in Semnopithecus than in either Cercopithecus or Macacus, 
the ratio being respectively os 8 to 1, 64 to I, and 4 to 1. 
Professor Owen points out that in this respect the latter 
genus evidently manifests its closer approximation to the 
carnivorous type. As in all the preceding animals the intes- 
tines were prepared for admeasurement in the same man- 
ner, Profohsur Owen believes that the relative proportions 
may bo relied on, and he mentions this because the admea- 
suremeuts given by M. Otto, of the Semnopithe(P» Uuco- 
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prt/mnus, would lead to the conclusion that Iho intestinal 
canal was much shorter. 

‘What then,’ asks Professor Owen, ‘arc the natural 
habiis and food of this ^eiius? Will future observers of 
theao Slow Monkeys, as M. F. Cuvier denominates them, be 
able to ascertain tliiat their natural food is more strictly ve- 
getable than that of the Cercopii/ieci, &c. ? And that, like 
the Sloths of the Now Continent, so . remarkable for their 
complex stomachs, ihev also crop the tender shoots and 
leaves of the trees in which they liabilually reside? Cerco- 
pxiheci and Macaci are provided by nature with receptacles 
(the cheek-pouches) for storing away ill-golten food, hastily 
plucked from the cultivated grounds which they invade, and 
which they are thus enabled to carry oil* in suliicient quan- 
tity, and masticate and prepare for digestion in a place of 
safety. The complicated stomachs of the timid Ruminants 
are adaptcKcl to u similar end, allowing them to accumulate 
their requisite quantity of herbage from exposed pastures, 
which they then carry off to more secure situations, and re- 
masticate at leisure. Now, in the Semnopitheci it is re- 
markable that the cheek-pouches are very small, or arc 
wanting altogether. 1 have often fed the Entellus Monkey 
with nuts, and have observed that while his more fortunate 
neighbours the Green Monkey {Cercopithecus Sabceus, 
Geoir.) and Chinese honnetted Monkey {Macacus Sinicus, 
Lueep.) were stowing them quickly away by the dozen into 
their check- pouches, he could not cram more than two in 
the same situation, and was equally averse to swallowing 
anylliing but the kernel. In this case the complicated 
stomach did not servo him as a substitute; but 1 think it 
very probable that it may compensate for the want of cheek- 
pouches when he is in a silualiuii to collect together a quan- 
tity of soft fruits or hcrb.s. In the gardens of the Society 
the Semnopitheci which have been liiere exhibited are fed 
c.xactly ill the same manner as i\\G oihav Monkeys ; and 
the keepers iKi\c not observed anything like rumination in 
them. In botli the species which I have dissected where 
illncis and gradual decay preceded death, the stomachs 
woie almost empty.’ (Ib33.) 

Mr. Ogilby refers to the observation previously made by 
Wurmb, in his description of the Kahaut remarking that 
Wurmb does not indeed enter into any particulars with 
regard to the complicatiotis, but that Ins expressioUH, ' that 
too stomach of the Kahau was of unusually large size, and 
of a very irregular form,’ can apply only to the appearance 
since deici’ted as generally characteristic of this organ in 
the Semnopitheci, This observation, he adds, had been 
lately cuiifirnied by Mr. Marlin, in a description of the 
stomach of the Kahau. The latter, whose paper will be 
ft) II lid in the Proceedings of if le Zoological Society 
also refers to Wurmb's short notice, and fully describes the 
complicated stomach as well as the intestines, of which the 
small were 18 feet in length, and the large 6 feet 2 inches. 
[Nasalis.] M. Ogilby further observes that the same 
Ktrueiiire of stomach has been since shown to exist in Seni' 
nnpithecus Maurus, in the Done (S. Nemceus), and in S. 
cucuHatus; so that we are now certain of its being common 
to seven species of the genus, and may conclude with every 
probability that it extends to all the others. lie alludes to 
the bezuars reported by many travellers to exist in tho 
stomachs and intestines of the Asiatic monkeys, as con- 
firmatory of Professor Owen’s views, and adds that tho 
bezuars produced* by the monkeys of tho Malay peninsula, 
and which can scarcely belong to a genus diiTerent from the 
Semnopitheci, are described as being smaller, rounder, and 
more powerful in their qualities than those obtained from 
ruminating animals. * It is certain at least,* continues Mr. 
Ogilby, * that they are more highly prized by Eastern nations, 
and the fact of their production, taken in connection with 
the complicated form of the stomach, in two groups of mam- 
mals, in other respects so widely separated from one an- 
other, ofTors a curious and interesting analogy between the 
sctnnopithecs and ruminants, and an additional argument 
in favour of the supposition advanced by Professor Owen.* 
Mr. Ogilby further remarks that the teeth of the Semnopi- 
theci present analogous modifications to thosq which have 
been above described as characteristic of their stomachs. 
The number of the teeth, as well as their composition,, are 
indeed, he observes, the same as in all tho SimitB,h\xt their 
form, ho adds, differs considerably from that of the other 
monkeys, and, like so many other details of their structure, 
upproxiuialos them moru nearly to tho gibbons. * In the 
cercopilheca and baboons.’ says Mr. Ogilby in continuation, 


‘ the molar or cheek teeth are extremely tuberculous, and 
present a number of raammilatcrl points, which arc scarcelv 
ever worn down by the effects of detrition; whilst, on tho 
contrary, these same teeth in the aemnupithccs become tri- 
turated at an early period, so as to present a hollow cavuy 
in the centre. This betokens a corresponding motion in the 
jaws in the aofc of mastication, that is to say, a longitudinal 
grinding motion from front to rear, during the continuance 
of which the teeth rub against and wear one another down. 
Now such a motion is clearly unnecessary to au aninml 
which lives upon nuts or soft pulpy fruits, which requite 
only to ho bruised by opening and shutting the mouth 
alternately, and not ground by rolling the jaws upon one 
another; its existence therefore in the semiiopiihccs sccin.s 
to betoken some peculiarities in the regimen of these ani- 
mals, with which wo are at* present unacquainted, more 
especially when taken in conjunction with the modi Heal ions 
already noticed as existing in the stomach and bowels; and 
it IS hoped that this curious and interesting subject will 
attract the attention of some of our numerous countrymen 
resident in India, many of whom are well qualified to inve.s- 
tigate it, and who have already enriched the zoology of that 
country with many valuable observations.’ 

The other zoological characters of this genus are thus 
graphically given by the same author, in the same work : 
‘ The extremities of the semnopithecs are of great length, 
compared with tho dimensions of the body. This is another 
instance in which tho semnopithecs resemble tbo gibbons, 
as well as in the slender and elongated form of the bo^y 
itself; but there is this remarkable distinction, that, whilst 
the anterior pair of extremities ih the gibbons is beyond all 
proportion longer than tbo posterior, the proportions are 
reversed in the semnopithecs, and it is the posterior extre- 
mities which exceed the anterior in length. Still the dis- 
proportion is by no means so great as that which e\i.sfs in 
the gibbons, npr does it in the slightest degieu impede the 
quadruped motion of the animals, when they are forced to 
resort to that mode of progie.'ision ; but it becomes an addi- 
tional evidence, particularly when taken in conjunction with 
other traits, of.tlie superior development of the abdominal 
over tho pectoral members, and the con.seqiient degradation 
of tbo animals in the scale of existence. This evidence is 
still further strengthened by the very limited development 
of the thumb on the anterior extremities, whii h, as has been 
already observed, scarcely exceeds the tuberculous form, and 
enters but slightly into tho functions of prehension and 
manipulation: thus, as it were, preparing the way for its 
entiie disappearance in the colubs. [Colobus.] The organ 
consists nevertheless of the ordinary number of phalanges 
of which it is composed in other cases ; biil they are greatly 
abridged in their dimensions, both as regards Ibickness aii<l 
length, and form a remarkable contrast to the rather im- 
moderate development which marks the rest of the mem- 
bers. The tails likewise are much longer in tho semnopi- 
ihccs than in any of the ordinary morikejs. Though blender 
however, they possess a very considerable degree of mus- 
cular power, and enter as a very important constituent into 
the motions and progression of the animals. When at rost 
and unemployed, they are allowed to hang down perpendi 
culaiiy, and, from their great length, which considerably 
exceeds that of the animal’s body, have u very droll effecr. 
which is heightened by the natural apathy aiul impertui b- 
able gra\ily of the creatures themselves. This, when un- 
employed, is their natural position. They exhibit the very 
picture of sadness and melancholy, and appear as if perfectly 
regardless of everything that passes around them ; but \s Ikmi 
roused or excited, they are nevertheless capable of the most 
surprising exertions, and astonish the spectator by a rtipidity, 
variety, and precision of movements, which could scarcely 
be anticipated from creatures apparently so apadiehc in 
mind and delicate in body. They aro iu reality far fioin 
meriting the name of Slow monkeys, which some zoulogists 
have given them; their slowness is exhibited in dispoaitiou 
lathcr than in action, and is an attribute of characlcr raihci 
than of structure. When young they are readily domesli- 
caled ; but being less petulant, curious, and restless than 
the cercopitfaecs and baboons, are supposed to exhibit Icbs 
intelligence, though their mental qualities, as well as their 
physical structure, closely assimilate them to the real apes.* 
the old males become morose, sullen, and mischievous.* 
From the anatomical details above noticed it appears (hat 
so far from there being any ground for separating the ATu/kim 
[Nasalis] and the Douc [Pygathkix] from the genus Sem 
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nopfthecnSt the organization of those species shows that they 
undoubtedly belong to it. Mr. Ogilby, in the work above 
quoted, (lifTers from the views of Dr. Horsficld and Mr. 
Vigors Nasalis recurvus, and gives his reasons for 

coming to the conclusion that the distinction is really sexual 
instead of specific. Buflbri, Gootfroy, St. Hilaire, and Lesson 
thought that the Douc had no callosities, and so it is stated 
in the article PygatuAix; but it has callosities, though they 
are diminutive, and the mistake probably arose from the 
early descriptions boing taken from imperfect skins. M. 
Roy, the captain of a French merchant-ship, who penetrated 
some distance into the interior of Cochin-China, gives a de- 
scription of an encounter with this species. Uis visit must 
have been h terrible one for the poor Doucs, a hundred of which 
were killed by his party bcfoio they reached the place where 
they breakfasted. He succeedid with great difficulty in pro- 
curing living specimens to carry to France, The more the 
victims dropped, the uoie their companions gathered round 
thorn, endeavouring to carry off the killed as well as the 
wounded into the woods. The three young ones that were 
captured held so fast round the bodies of their dams, that it 
required no small effort to detach them. M. Rey describes 
tho Douc as greatly resombling the orang-utan in its stature 
and inoffensive manners, and us inhabiting the mountains 
and the loftiest tree-tops, feeding on fruit; and observes 
that t)i6 similarity of this creature to man is very mortifying. 
Some of the males measured, when standing upright, above 
four feet four inches in height. They were known in the 
country by tho name of Vcnatii or men of the woods. 

We now proceed to lay before our readers illustrations of 
this genus. 

Semmpiiliecus Maurus, 



8 ku\l and caiitne tooth of SemnopUheciis Maurus (Horaf.). • 

Description. — Dr. Horsfield describes this species as being 
r)n the whole of a stouter make than B. melalophoSt and as 
having mure robust e,\tremities. One of the specimens in 
the museum at the India House measures 2. feet 3 inches 
from tho lip of the nose to the root of the tail. The face is 
regularly circumscribed by hairs, which are long, and closely 
applied to tho head ; the forehead, which is gradually slop- 
ing, is entirely concealed by them. The general facial cha- 
racter is a tlatncss above, and a protrusion of the moxillse; 
but the appearance of tho face differs greatly in old and 
young subjects. The maxilleo become extends as the ani- 
mal udvaniies in ago, and in young subjects the facial angle 
is proportionally greater. The orbits of the eyes are rather 
prominent, and the bones of the nose short. The nose con- 
sists of an angular ridge, which is considerably elevated be-' 
iween ihb eyes, and terminates, without any fleshy protube- 
rance, by a membrane which is gradually attenuated below, 
and on each side of which the tiugtrilg are placed. From 
the termination of the nose to the mouth a considerable 
space intervenes : the lips are small and thin. The chin is 
short and small ; a o.iiclo of grey hairs encloses the mouth 
in Uio adult animal ; and on the chin the luiirs have a dis- 
position downward, so as to exhibit the appearance of a 
beard. Tiie t^per part of the face is nearly naked ; a few 
straggling Itiff haiTS are scattered on the cheeks and the 


upper lip, and on the more prominent part of the nose an 
interrupted series is observed. Iridcs of the eyes dark 
brown. Bars concealed from view by tho long hairs which 
cover the lateral parts of the head ; they are margined, and 
both in form and disposition of external parts closely re- 
semble those of roan. The neck is short and considerably 
contracted. The trunk is of great length, broad and robust 
about tho shoulders and the breast, and gradually of smaller 
dimensions towards the loins. Buttocks with very largo 
rough callosities. Matnmm of tho adult female lengthened 
and cylindrical. Tail as long as the body and head taken 
together: in some individuals, and particularly in }Oung 
subjects, it exceeds those parts in length: it is cylindrical 
for the greatest portion of its length ; the base tapers gra- 
dually, aud tho tip is thickened and terminated by a close 
tuft of long hairs of an ovate form. 

Colour ^ AdulL — Intensely hlai:k. except the breast, tho 
abdomen, the inner side of the extremities, and the root of 
the tail, which are grey. On the crown of tho head tlio 
black hairs are slightly tipped with grey; and as age ad- 
vances tho grey t)ortion becomes more extensive, and also 
shows itself on the upper parts of the body ; but the extiv- 
mities externally, and the tail, even in the oldest subjects, 
retain their blackness. The hairs are remarkably long, 
delicate, soft, and silky. 

Colour of Youn^, — Immediately after birth, of a fulvous 
or reddish colour; with advancing age, a grey discolouiutiini 
first appears on the hands, the forehead, and the tip of the 
tail; trom these parts it gradually extends to the neck, the 
shoulders, and the flanks, assuming from time to time a 
darker hue, until the coat of the animal is jet black above 
and grey beneath. (Ilorsf.) 

This is tho Budeng of tho Javanese; Lutung Ham 
* Mauro ' of tho Malays and Europeans; Lotong of the 
natives of Sumatra. 



60innapitbeci» MAiirui : ndult and young, (tloirsf.) 

Dr. Ilorsfield states that the Budeng^ or black species, is 
mucli more abundant than the red species, or Lutung of 
tho Javanese iSemnopitheem Fyrrhus)\ but the latter, 
both on account of its variety anii comparative beauty, is a 
favourite among the natives. * Whenever an individual is 
obtained,’ says Dr. Horsfield, * care is taken to domesticate 
it, and it is treated with kindness and attention. Tho Bu- 
deng, on the contrary, is neglected and despised. It requires 
much paltence in any degree to improve the natural sullcn- 
ness of its temper. In confinement it remains during 
many months grave end morose; and as it oon tributes noA 
thing to the amusement of the natives, it is rarely found in 
the villages or about the dwellings. This does not arise 
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from any aversion on the part of the Javanese to the mon- 
key race: the most common species of the Island, the 
Corcocebns Aygula of GeoflFroy, the Egret Monkey of Pen- 
nant, is very generally domesticated ; and a favourite cus- 
tom of the natives is to associate it with the horse. In 
every stable, from that of a prinfee to that of a man try, or 
chief of a village, one of these monkeys is found ; but I 
never observed the Budeng thus distinguished.’ 

Food; Habits; Utility to ‘The Semnapithecus 

Maurusy continues the author last quoted, Ms found in 
abundance in the extensive forests of Java; it forms its 
dwellings on trees, and associates in numerous societies. 
Troops, consisting of more than fifty individuals, are often 
found together. In meeting them in the forests it is pru- 
dent to observe them at a distance. They emit loud screams 
on the approacli of man, and by the violent hustle and com- 
motion excited by their movements, branches of decaying 
trees are not unh'equently detached, and precipitated on 
the spectators. They are often chased by the natives for 
the purpose of obtaining their fur; in these pursuits, which 
are generally ordered and attended by the chiefs^ the animals 
aro attacked with cudgels and stones, and cruelly destroyed 
in great numbers. The skins are prepared by a simple 
process which the natives have acquired from the Euro- 
peans, and they conduct it at present with great skill. It 
affords a fur of a jet black colour, covere^ with long silky 
iiairs, which is usefully employed, both bw the natives and 
Europeans, in preparing riding equipages and military de- 
corniions. The Biuleug. during its young state, feeds on 
lender leaves of plants and trees; and when adult, on wild 
fruits of every dehcnpliori, which are found in great abun- 
dance in the forests which it inhabits.' {.Zoological Re- 
searches in Java.) 

Scfit/inpi thecas mclalophos. 

Dnaiption . — Biilliant yellow-red above, whitish below ; 
a tuft of black hairs on the forehead in form of a bandeau ; 
face blue. 

This IS the Simpai of the Malays ; and in this species 
the great length of body and slenderness of the extremities 
so charactorislic of the Semnopitkeci aro manifested in the 
highc.^t <legree. 

Locality , — ^'f he forests of Sumatra. 



Srtnnopitliccui molalopho*. 

Semnopitheeus ISntellus. 

Description , — Young remarkable for the disproportionate 
length of the extremitie.s, the deliberate air of its move- 
ments, and the tranquillity of its eye and physiognomy 
generally. Face and hands black ; body and limbs light 
grey or straw-colour ; hair surrounding the face and form- 
ing a projecting bandeau over the eyebrows ; a peaked 
beard directed outwards beneath tbe chin. The colour 
always darker on the loins and along the spine, and be- 
coming deeper as the animal advances in age, till Anally 
the fiir, becoming mixed with numerous black hairs. Is of a 
rusty brown. The body at the same time becomes more 
developed and muscular, and the animal, when at its AiU 
size, is four feet and a half from the extremity of tlio muz- 
zle to the origin of the tail, which is considerably longer 
than the body, of tbe same colour, and ends in a tuft of 
hair rather longer and darker than the general hue. 

Zocfl/f/iVa.— Bengal ; the Himalayan Mountains; Ne- 
paul; Bootan. , 

This it the Hoomman {Houtman of M. Duvaucel) of the 


Hindus ; Lungar of tho Hill tribes ; and is the monkey 
which is so remarkably interwoven with the religion of the 
country where it is found. M. Duvaucel has given an in- 
teresting account of the careful watch which the Bengalees 
kept over him to prevent his killing this sacred animal, hold- 
ing a high place among the thirty millions of Indian gods, 
and to save himself from dying within the year, which, accord- 
ing to popular belief, is sure to be the fate of one who puts 
an Eniellus monkey to death. He was harangued by tho 
Hindus upon the danger of injuring animals which were 
no other tlmm princes and heroes under the operation of 
the metempsychosis. Unmoved by their eloquence, and 
eager to possess a specimen, he levelled aud brought down 
a ‘princess.' But the acquisition was dearly bought. Tiio 
ill-fated creature had a young one un her back, and, thougli 
shot through tho heart, tho mother exhausted her romains 
of life in throwing it into the branches of a neighbouring 
tree;— then fell and expired at tho feet of M. Duvaucel. It 
is but just to add that ho mourned over the deed be had 
done. 

Our limits will not admit of our going farther into the 
interesting connection of this animal with tho Hindu my- 
thology. The reader will And much information on this 
head collected in Mr. Ogilby’s book above referred to. M. 
F. Cuvier has a very characteristic Agure of this, species in 
his great work. 

Fossil Skmnopithecl 

Captain Cautlcy, in a letter to Dr. Royle, dated Saha- 
rumporc, 18th November, 1836, permitted the announce- 
ment of a fact which bad long been known to the latter, of 
tbe Andmgof the reinainsof a quadrumanous animal in the 
Sewaliks or sub* Himalayan range of mountains (tertiary), 
to the Geological Society of London. An astragalus was 
Arst found, but latterly a nearly perfect head with one side 
of the molars and one orbit nearly complete. It is added 
that the animal must have been much larger than any 
existing monkey, and allied to Cuvior’.s Cynooephaline 
group. This was communicated to tho Society on the 3r(l 
May, 1837. On the |4th June, in the sa^o year, a paper 
was read * On the remains of a Fo.^sil Monkey from tho ter- 
tiary strata of the Sei^alik Hills in the north of Hindoostau ; 
by Captain P, T. Cautley, F.G.S., Bengal Artillery ; and 
H. Falconer, M.D., Bengal Medical Service.’ Tho authors 
commence their paper with some general observations on 
tho differences in habit in various animals, which prevent 
the remains of some being so frequently nreserved as tho^e 
of others in a fossil state, and they adauco as instance ^ 
birds and quadrumanous animals. So speedily are the re- 
mains of these carried away by the. hyseno, the chaca). and 
wolf, the scavengers of torrid regions, that in India tlic 
traces of casualties aro so seldom seen, even where monkeys 
occupy in large societies the groves of mango-trees round 
villages, that the simple Hindu believes that they bury 
their dead in the night. Theauthors were early led to antici- 
pate the Anding of some quadrumanous animals among the 
Sewalik fossils, and, several months from tho date of their 
communication then before the Society, obtained an astra- 
galus of the right leg, which they minutely describe, and 
compare with that of the recent Semnopithecus Efitellus, 
which, though certainly belonging to a distinct species, it 
closely resembles both m size and general form, as was ex- 
empirncd in the specimen sent with the fossil astragalus. 
This was completely mineralized, having a sp. gr. of about 
2*8, and appearing to be impregnated with hydrate of iron. 
Although only a solitary bone of the foot, the relations of 
structure are so Axe<l that the identity of this fossd is as 
certain as if the entire skeleton had been found. lUit (he 
authors deferred making the announcement, in the hopes 
of soon Anding specimens of the cranium and teeth; tlsese, 
they add, have been discovered by Messrs. Baker and Du- 
rand of the Bengal Engiinecrs, who have obtaim^l a con- 
siderable portion of the face, and the whole scries of molars 
of one side of a Quadrumanous animal belonging to a much 
larger species than theirs. {GeoL Proc,^ vol. ii., 1837- 
1838.) 

SEMPERVIV'UM C always living,* from semper and 
vtvoy on account of their tenacity of life), a genus of plants 
belonging to' the natural order Crassulaco®. Tliis genus is 
known by possessing a calyx 6- to 12-partcd,and occasionally 
oven 20-parted ; petals 6 to 12 in number, seldom 20, more' 
or loss united at tlie base ; 12 to 24 stamens or more, grown 
together at the base ; scales at the base of tho curpsls, vrhich 
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arc follicular, and equal in number to the, petals. The 
y»enu.s is composed mostly of herbs, some of which arc stem- 
lc»s, and have younj; plants growing from I he axils. Others 
arc caulescent, without young plants, or they may be shrubby 
and Ileahy. The leaves are usually revolute, and their 
branches of cymosc llowors are disposed in corymbs or pani- 
cles. Their tiowers arc while, yellow, or purple. The 
species of Sempervivura. like the family to which they 
belong, have most of them thick fleshy leaves and small 
roots,* and are adapted for growing in rocky, dry, barren 
places. The arrangement of their leaves is frequently very 
ulegunt, and many of the species are cultivated m our 
greenhouses and gardens. Some are used in the arts and 
intMlioint*. 

Sempervimm glutinosiun. Clammy House-leek: stem 
frutesceiit ; leaves wedge-shaped, vheid, rather scattered, 
f^riiiged with cartilaginous cilim; petals 8 to 10. It is a 
.native of Madeira It has loose panicles of golden yellow 
flowei-s, witii 11 stem about two feet high. The Oshermen of 
Madeira are in the habit of using this species to rub their 
nets, which are however previously steeped in an alkaUno 
solution of some kind. They are said to endure as long as 
if they were tanned. 

S. tectorum. Common House-leek : leaves ciliated ; off- 
sets spreading; pcuils 5 to 9, spreading; scales of flowers 
wedge shaped, carunculate. It was originally a native of 
alpine and sub-alpinc regions of central Kurope, hut it has 
now found its way to the tops of old walls and the 
thatched and tiled roofs of the houses of nearly all the 
countries of Europe. This species is remarkable for 
the change its strqctufe undergoes by cultivation. In 
all the wild examples the flowers possess two rows of 
stamens and one row of carpels; but in the cultivateii 
examples, one or both rows of stamens are constantly 
con vert Oil into carpels. This vi'as pointed out by Muhl, in 
1b3G, and gave him an opportunity of describing the true 
nature of the morphosis that takes nlacc in the formation of 
stamens and pistils. The common liousc leek is used, both 
internally ana externally, as a popular remedy for many dis- 
eases. Its juice has been in chronic discharges from 
the mucous mtmbranes. When mixed with cream, it is 
applied to burns, and is also said to cure corn<. Its general 
growth on the roofs of houses seems to have arisen from 
the belief that it had the power of averting the intluencu of 
lightning from buildings. On this account it is also some- 
times called thunder-plant. Probably the order given by 
Charlemagne, that it should be planted on all buildings, 
originated in this belief. It is known by many other names 
than that of housedeek, as Jupiter’s-cy*e, bullockVeye, and 
J upitcr's beard. 

About thirty-six spdeies of this genus are described. 
Those known in greenhouses are chiclly brought from the 
Canary Islands. In cultivating them, a mixture of sand, 
loam, and brick rqbbish is the best soil for them ; and cure 
should be taken not to give them much water when not in 
tiower. The hardy kinds may be grown on rock-work, old 
walU, roofs, &c., and may be conveniently propagated by 
offsets, which they produce in abundance. 

SEMUR-EN-AUXOIS. [COtb d’Or.] 

SEMUR EN BRIONNAIS. [SaOne kt Loire.J 

SEN AC, JEAN, was born at Lombez in 1693, and ob- 
tained the diploma of Doctor of Medicine at Rbeims. He 
was appointed first physician to the king in ) 702, and was a 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences pf Paris. He 
died ill 1770. The present reputation of Senao is due to 
his great work on the structure of the heart, its action,' and 
its diseases, which was first published at Paris in 1749, in. 
two quarto volumes, and was afterwards re^edited by Portal, 
and translated into English and other languages. At the 
lime of its publication, tliis work was justly regarded as the 
best anatomical monograph ever written' in France; and 
although recent investigations have detected in it numerous 
errors, and have deprived it of ifiuch of its intrinsic value, 
it will always remain "an admirable monument of the learn- 
ing and the industry of its author,' The other writings of 
Senac are unimportant; a complete list of them may be 
found in Haller’s * Bibliotheca Anatomica,* t. ii., p. 159. 

SENA'Cl A, a small genus of plants of the natural family 
of Pittosporese, named in honour of Jean Senaq, a French 
physician. The species are natives of the West Indies, 
Mauritius^ and .of the Himalayas. The genUs is charac- 
terised by its small 5-toothed calyx. Petals 5. Stamens 5 
hypogynous. Younger capsules berry-formed, aflerwards 


2-valved, half 2-cellc(l Seeds 4 to 8. The species form 
smooth-branched shrubs, with feather-veined entire leaves, 
and terminal corymbs of white lluwers. This genus 
closely resembles Oelastrus, but the hypogynous insertion 
of the stamens is a distinguishing character. The wood 
of Senacia undulata (the Celestrus undulatus of Lamarck), 
a native of the Mauritius, is well known and esteemed 
for its hardness. It is thence called hoU dejoli cosur by tho 
French. 

SENA'N, a Sabian physician, astronotner, and mallic- 
maticiun, whose names, as given at full length by Ibn Abi 
Osaibia iOio-un al-Ambd ft Tabacdt al-Aiebbd, ‘ Fontes 
Relationum do Classibus Mcdicorum.’ cap. 10, sec. 4), are 
Abou Said Sendn Ben Thdbet Ben Cnrrah. He was boin 
at Hayran in Mesopotamia, and his father, his brother, 
and his son were among the ino.st celebrated physicians of 
their lime. [Thamkt.] He was physician in* ordinary to 
Moctnder and Ckhcr, the eighteenth and iiinoteenth of the 
Abhassido khalifs of Bogclad, who reigned from a.h. 295 to 
A.H. 322 (a.d. 908-934). By the former of these princes he 
was advanced to the dignity of the Rais alai "l-Atebbdt 
'chief of tho physicians,^ or 'archiater.' He was also ap- 
pointed public examiner, A.H. 319 (a.d. 931), and the khalif, 
in consequence of an ignorant practitioner's having killed 
one of his patients, ordered that no one for the future 
should be allowed to practise as a physician, until he had 
been licensed to do so by Sennn.* {Arab, Philosoph. Bi- 
5/ro//i., upiid Casiri, ‘Biblioth. Arabico-IIisp. Escur.,’ tom. 
i., p. 437-9.) The anonymous author of this work ‘re- 
lates,* as Gibbon says, *a pleasant tale of an ignorant hut 
harmless practitioner,* who presented himself before Sen5n 
fora licence to practise; which anecdote is told also uilli 
additional circumstances by Abul-Faraj, ‘ Chron. Syr.,’ ]). 
187; and ‘Hist. Dynast.,’ p. 197. *Thc khalif Cuher 
1 showed his favour to him by wishing him to embrace 
Islam. This he refused for some time, but was at last 
terrified by threats into compliance. As however tho kludif 
still continued to behave with great severity towaids linn, 
and at the same time transferred his favour to aiioilier 
physician, Isa Ben Yusuf, be lied to Kliorasan; he ader- 
waids returned to Bagdad, and died ah. 331 (a.d. 912). 
The titles of .several of his works are pres^erved in Casiri 
ilocQ ciL), relating chiclly to astronomy and geometry. J.ike 
his father Thabet, he appears to have written also seveuil 
works relating to tho religious doctrines, rites, and cere- 
monies of the Sabians; from which, if they could bo reco- 
vered, we might expect much fuller and more accurate in- 
formation respecting this curious people than we possc^-s 
at present. 

SENA'TUS, according to the etymological meaning of 
the word, is ‘an assembly of elders,’ and this is the stuise 
which tho Roman writers attach to tho earliest senate of 
Rome. The number of senators in the Greek republics, as 
well as at Rome, always bore a certain rehiliun to the num- 
ber of tribes of which the state was composed. Hence, as 
long os Attica was divided into four tribes, the number of 
senators was 400 ; ond when Cleislhenos divided the country 
into ten tribes, he increased the number of senators to 5U0. 
As long as Rome only com])rehcndcd one tribe, the Latins 
of the 6ity on the Palatine, their senate consisted of only 100 
members. After the accession of a second tribe, the num- 
ber of senators was raised to 200 ; and when a third tribe 
was united with them, the number of senators was increased 
to 300. [Rome, p. IU5.] Each of tho three Roman tribes 
was divided into ten curiee, and each curia into ten gentes, 
and the same number of docuries; containing, according to 
Obttling, parts of several gentes, and made for purposes of re- 
presentation. At the head of each gens there was a decu> iu, 
who, ^cording to. Niebuhr, by virtue of this office was a 
senator, or a representative of his gens in the senate. But 
Walter {Oesch, dee Rom. Rechis^ p. 23) justly observes that 
the age of ,a decurio, who was at the sumo time , a military 
officer, and /consequently must always have been a young 
man and able to bear arms, does not appear to be consistent 
with the age and duties of a senator, ft is much more pro- 
bable that each decury elected from its own body one by 
whom it was represented in tho senate. Each curia was 
thus represented by ten senators, who were called a ‘dociiria 
senatorum* (Liv., i. 7). At the head of this decuria sena- 
toruin was a curio, and the ten heads of the decurics, when 

* Tite nurabor of penons In BBgdnd nrlio underwent ibis examioation ts 
said to tiave Amounted to cldbt Uundnid and thirty. 
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Iho Bcnnfc oansisted of only 100 merabeN, or ten dccuricn, 
were the ‘dcccm primi,’ from among whom the king chose 
one us prmrops sonatu.s. It appears that when the Kamncs 
and Titles beciinic united, and the senate consisted of twenty 
decuries, the ten deciiries of the Ramnes with their dcccm 
primi still retained for a time a kind of superiority over the 
Titles. (Jlionys. Ilal., ii., p. Ill; Pint., iV'wwi., 3.) The 
senators representing the Ramnes gave their votes first, and 
the princeps senatus was chosen from among them alone. 
Rnt the first two tribes must soon have been placed on a 
footing of cr|i.ality, so that some of the deccin primi, as well 
as the princeps senatus, might belong to either of the tribes. 
(Dionys., /. c.) After the union of the third tribe, the sena- 
tors icpresenting tlie first two are supposed by Niebuhr to 
bo the ‘patres inajorum gentium,* and those representing 
the third to be the ‘patres minoriim gentium.* Giittling 
((icsr/i. ft. Rom, Staatst}.^ p. 2*27) on the other hand considers 
the 'patres initionim gentium’ to have been the noble ple- 
beians whom Tarfpiinius Priscus admitted into the three old 
tnbos, and who, m consoquence of this, became eligible to 
the senate. (Cic, T>c ii. 20.) The patres ininorum 
gentium had at fir^t, as Niebuhr (ii., p. lid) supposes, no 
right to speak in the senate, but merely voted by goin^ (yver 
to either party ; and he therefore conceives that they were 
the ‘senalores pedarii.* (GcUius, iii. 18; Dionys., \ii., 
p. 4 j3.) This nanio of senalores pedarii might in subse- 
qiient times when all the senators had equal rights, be ap- 
plied to all senators indihcriminately, as it was their general 
cu.iiorn to vote by diseessio.or a divusion. All writers agree 
that Tar()uiniiis Prisons raised the number of senators to 
300, hut till* nianiu r in which this was effected is stated dif- 
ferently. Cicero (/. c.) says that the king doubled the ex- 
isiiMii number of senators (which would accordingly have 
been loO), ulnle others (Liv., i. 35; Dionys., iii., p. 199j 
stale tint bo iiieivly added 100 senators to the existing 
nuniher of 200. Niebuhr (i., p. 401) ingeniously reconciles 
the e two statements by the supposition that hoforc the lime 
of 'rarqinnius Prisms some of the genlcs of the fust two 
lubes bad beeome extinct, though it does not follow that 
the number of the extinct gentos amounted exactly to fifty. 
lJul if, as we have supposed, the senators wore not elected 
by eaeli gens, but by a decuria, Niebuhr’s supposition mii.st 
fall to the ground, as it cannot be coiw;civod bow decuries | 
could beeonu) cxtinet, as they might bo formed in such a | 
inanuer that mu' huge gens would comprehend several do- | 
curios, while smaller ones united in forming one dccury, 
and thus were always able to make up a certain number of 
d-'ciiiies. The statement of Cicero appears to rest upon a 
niiMMiieeption. (Giiitlmg, p. 22S.) Scr'ius Tullius did not 
introduce any cbarige in the composition of the senate, but 
in the reign of the last king, Tarquinius Supevbus, the 
number of senators is said to have become greatly dimi- 
nished, as many of them were put to death, and others wore 
sent into exile. Tbe*ie vacancies however were filled up im- 
nieilitilely after the establishment of the republic by electing 
into the .senate the ])rincipal plebeians of (he equestrian 
order. Livy (li. ]) ascribes this completion to L. Junius 
Brutus; Dionysius (v., p. 2S7), Plutarch (Popl,, 11), and 
Festiis (n. V. ‘qui patres’), to Valerius Puhlicola. I’lie num- 
ber of those new plebeian senators is said to have been 164, 
but this is ntleily iiieompalible with the subse(iuent history 
of Rome. The new plebeian senators were called Conscripli, 
in cuntradistiiicliDii to the patrician senators, or patres; 
hence the mode of addressing the whole senate * patres 
conscripli,’ that is, ‘ patres et conscripli.’ The word patres. 
although ill later times used to designate senators in gene- 
ral, was originally another name for patricians. (Liv., ii. 1 ; 
Test., a. ‘ adlecii Niebuhr, i., p. 327, &c.) The number 
of 300 senators henceforth remained unaltered for several 
c(mturies. C. Gracchus was the first wlio iittomptcd an 
nllernfion. Livy (ICpit , lib. 6o) says that he wished to in- 
crease the senate by adding 600 equites, but this scorns a 
mistake, and the reading u.s probably corrupt. Plutarch 
(C, Gracch., 5. Stc.) says that ho added 300 cquitos to the 
.300 senators, and transferred to this body the Jiulicia (pub- 
licii). All the other writers who mention those events (see 
the passages in Ghltling, p. 237, note .3) do not allude to an 
increase in the number of senators, but merely state that ho 
transferred the Judicia to the cquites. A similar attempt 
was made by the tribune Livius Drusus. (Appian, Civil,, i, 
3.>.) Sulla added 300 cquitos to the senate, and thus in- 
creased Its number to 600. [Sulla.] Four hundred sena- 
tors weuj after tliis time present in a case when many were 
P. C., No. 132.3. 


absent. (Cic. ad Aft., i. 14.) J. Cccpav incrcafcd the num- 
ber of senators to 900, and elected men of tlie lowest rank 
into the senate. (Dion Cass., liii. 47.) This mode of filling 
up vacancies or increasing the number of senators with 
freedmen and common soldiers was continued alter the 
death of Caesar, and at one time thcro were more than 1 000 
senators. (Suet., Aug., 35.) Augustus again reduced the 
number to 600. (Dion Cass., liv. 14.) Respecting the 
number of senators during the empire, we possess no direct 
information. During the latter period of the empire the num- 
ber of senators appears to have become greatly diminished. 

The senators were from the earliest times elected for life. 
Their name indicates that originally they were men of ad- 
vanced age, but the exact age at which a man might be- 
come a senator during the kingly period is not mentioned. 
During the latter centuries of th^e republic however (he ago 
seems to have been fixed by some Lex Aiinaiis, as the 
solas senatoria is frequently mentioned. But as a qumstor 
after the year of his office might bo made a senator, and as 
the legitimate age for the qiimstorship was twenty- (i\o 
years, we have reason to believe that a person who had at- 
tained the age of twenty six might bo elected a senator. It 
might however bo inferred from Polybius (vi. 17) tliat this 
was not the case till a person had cuinplcted his twenty- 
seventh year. As regards the election of persons into tho 
senate during the kingly period, Livy (i. 8) and Festus 
(.V. V. ‘ Praoterili Senalores’) state that it was a privilego of 
the kings. Dionysius (ii.,p. 85), though ho involves him- 
self in dillk'iiltios by supposing that the three tribes were 
already united when the senate consisted of only KiO mem- 
bers, IS undoubtedly right in stating that the senators were 
not appointed by the kings. (Niebuhr, i., p. .338.) 'riio 
senators were elected by the decurics, and thus were real 
representatives of the curies, or a select body of the iiopulns. 
The plebeians, who wero afterwards admitted into tho senate 
by Tarquinius Priscus, and after the banisliinoiit of the kings, 
must either have been incorporated with the paincian 
gentes, or their number must have been very small, for the 
fiist instance of a plebeian senator at Rome is Sp. Macdiiis, 
in 439 n.c. ; and a second is P. Licinius Calvus, in 400 ii.c , 
although the hitler may have hold the office of (pnostor, and 
so have got admission into (ho senate. Niebuhr (i., p. .527, 
&o.) thinks that long before the iiistiluliun of the censor- 
ship (hero must have been a time when the senators were 
chosen by the curies, and not by the subdivisions of the 
curios, and that each curia elected ten senators. 11c founds 
this supposition upon the Lex ovinia Iribunicia mentioned 
by Festus {s. v. * Prcoteiiti Senalores*). But as regards the 
time, Niebuhr is manife.slly wrong, which he himself scorns 
to have fedt afterwards (ii., p, 403, note 885); for the Lex 
Ovinia refers to the censors whom it directed to elect into 
the senate ‘optimum qiietnqnc curiatim.’ (Compare Giilt- 
ling, p. 315, &c. ; Walter, (track, d. Rom. R„ p. 100, &(?.) 
During the early period of the ropiihlic. the right of elect- 
ing persons into the Fcnalc belonged to the consuls, dicta- 
tor, ancl military tribunes. But all (be cunile inagistiacic.s 
as well as the qiimsl«)r.ship, conferred upon those persons 
who had held them the right of being elected into the 
senate. (Liv., xxii. 49, ‘unde in Scnatum legi deberent.’) 
The queestorship conferred this right probably from the 
carlieat times, as it did in the lime of Sulla [Qu.Ksrou], 
and this circuinsianco explains why the patricians opposed 
the eligibility of the plebeians to the queestorship. After the 
establishment of tlio cen.sorship, ll^ election of persons into 
the senate was wholly in the hands of tho censors. All rii- 
rule magistrates, that is, consuls, praetors, curule mdiles, and 
censors, had by virtue of their office a scat in the .scii.itc, 
and might speak on any subject. After their otrico was 
over they letained this right, but without being real .scnaiius. 
Now vacancies in the senate were filled up at c\crv lus- 
trum, and it was only on this occasion that ilie ccmmu.s 
might elect tho’^e ex-magisliates info the scn.ate whose con- 
duct was unblemished. Hence we have to distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of senators, real senators (semiloics), and 
such as were allow'ed ‘dicero sontcniiam in senatu.* (Fest., 
s. V, ‘ Senatorcs.*) The old decern primi senatus are no 
longer mentioned. Tho honour of princeps senatus, which 
during the kingly period hail boon combined with the oM.ee 
of custos urhis, and had been granted by tho kings for life, 
was afterwards united with the office of prmlor urbanus, or 
with that of a military tribune (Liv., vi. 0). and only lasted 
for one year. After the estahlishinont of the censorship, 
ihU honour wa.s conferred by the censors, and at first upon 
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the cliU'si HTnonjv tho living; ex-ccnsors ; but afterwards upon 
any one whom tlic censors thought most worthy. ( Liv., xxvii. 
11.) If the censors thought a person who had lield .a curulc 
ofiice unworthy of being a senator, they passed over him 
(‘pr«!tcribant:’ Fest., j. v. ‘ Praitcriti’) ; but thi.s seems to 
have seldom occurred witli persons who had held a curule 
oflice. (Liv., xxxiv. 41; xxxviii. 28.) The plebeians as an 
order never obtained the right of being eligible as senators ; 
but as .soon as the great ofbees of the republic became ac- 
cessible to the plebeians, their claims to the dignity of senator 
could not bo flisputed. As therefore the quoostorship, con- 
sulship, censorship, and preetorship, were one after the other 
thrown open to the plebeians, their numbers in the senate 
likewise continued to increase. At last (perhaps in the 
year l.U BC. ; Walter, p. 165, note IOC), even the tribunes 
of the people, after having beforo ac(|uircd the right to 
convoke the senate and to take part in its deliberations, 
gained by the Plebiscitum Alinium the rights of real sena* 
tors. (Oellius, xiv. 8.) On certain occasions a dictator 
was created for the purpose of electing new inembers into 
the senate. (Liv., xxiii. 22, 8cc.) M. Fabius Butco, in 
216 W.C., not only elected such men as had held curule 
olVices, but also such ,as had been plebeian mdiles, tribunes, 
quirstors, and persons who liad clistiiigui.shod themselves 
as soldiers. Tlio senafo, which at first liad been the repre- 
sentative of the populiis, thus gradually became the real 
representative of the people ; for althoiigU the censors or a 
dictator were the electors, yet, either by custom or Viy law, 
they always] elected such men ns had held oltices given by 
the people, so that it was in fact the people who elected the 
members of the senate, and the Roman senators themselves 
viewed their dignity as from the people. (Cic. pro SexL^ 
65; c. Verr.t iv. 11 ; pro Ciuent.t 56.) This also accounts 
for the fact that the members of the great colleges of priests, 
with the exception of the flumen dialis (Liv., xxvii. 8), had 
no scats in the senate; and for the same reason it was a 
disputed point whether the prcofectus urbi should have a 
vote in the senate (Oellius, xiv. 8), for in the colleges of 
priests vacancies were filled up byco*optatio of the members 
themselves, and the prmfectus urbi was appointed by the 
con.snls, and none of them derived their power from the 
people. In the time of Cicero however this appears to have 
been altered, for we find that pontiffs might at the same 
time be senators. (Cic. ad. Att., iv, 2.) Notwithstanding 
all this however, the senate, down to the end of the republic, 
preserved in a great measure its original character; it re- 
mained an aristocratic body. 

During the republic we do not hear that any property 
qualification was required for a senator (Plin., Hist. Nat., 

XIV. 1), though the senators must generally have belonged to 
the wealthiest classes. There is indeed a passage in Livy 
(xxiv. 1 1) from which it has been inferred that previous to 
Iho second Pmiie war a senatorial census was instituted 
(Niebuhr, iii., p. 406) ; but the words of Livy are too vague 
to admit of such an inference, and probably refer only to 
the fact that senators were among the wealthiest Romans, 
and wore consequently able to make gi*cater sacrifices to 
the republic than other persons. Gottling (p. 346) con- 
cludes from' Cicero (Ad Fam., xiii. 5) that Ccesar was the 
first who instituted a senatorial census, but the passage of 
Cicero is even less conclusive than that of Livy, The first 
to whom the introduction of a senatorial census is expressly 
ascribed is Augustus, first fixed it at 400,000 sesterces, 
but afiorwards increased it to 800, 000, and at last to 1,200,000 
sesterces. (Suet., Aug., 41; Dion Cass., liv* 17, 26, 30; Iv. 
13.) If a senator lost or spent so much of his property 
as to fall short of the senatorial census, he was obliged 
to withdraw from the senate, unless the emperor connived, 
or supplied the deficiency. (Tacit., Annal, ii. 48 ; xii. 52 ; 

XV. 28; Hist., iv. 42; Suet, Aug., 41; Tiber., 47; Dion 
Cass., lx. 1 1.) The senatorial age was fixed by Augustus at 
twenty-five years (Dion Cass., lii. 20), and the names of the 
senators were entered on a list called * Album Seiialorium*’- 
(Tacit., Annal., iv. 42 ; Dion Cuss., liv. 13; Iv. 3.) Augus- 
tus reduced, as we have seen, the number of senators to 
000, and cleared their body from the unworthy persons who 
had been admitted beforo his time. Ho also improved the 
senate by electing into it the most distinguished citizens of 
municipia and colonies, and even provincials. (Tacit., 
Annal., iii. 55 ; xi. 25 ; Suet., Vespas., 9.) Such senators of 
course resided at Rome, and, with the exception of those 
who belonged to Sicily or Qaliia Narbonnensis, they were 
not allowed to visit their ibrmer homes without a special per- 


mission of the emperor. (Tacit., Annal., xii. 23 ; Dion Cass., 
Iii. 42; lx. 25.) At a later period these foreign senators 
wore required to purchase a certain amount of landed pro- 
perty in Iialy. (Plin., Kpist., vi. 10.) The emperors abo 
assumed the right of convoking the regular as well as ex- 
traordinary meetings of the senate (Dion Cass., liii. 1 : liv. 
3), although the consuls, proitors, and tribunes continued 
to enjoy the same privilege. (Tacit., Hist., iv. 3!) ; Dum 
Cass., Ivi. 47 ; lix. 24.) 

Senators were never allowed to carry on any mercantile 
business. About the commencement of the second Punic 
war however, some senators seem to have entered into mer- 
cantile speculations ; and a law was passed, notwithstanding 
tho opposition of the senate, that no senator should be al- 
lowed to possess a ship of more than 300 amphorse in ton- 
nage (Liv., xxi. 63), this being thought sufficiently large to 
convey to Rome the produce of their possession.s abroad 
(comp. Cic. c. Verr., v. 18); from which passage it is clear 
that this law was not always observed. No one moreover 
could be elected senator whose parents were not free men 
by birth (ingonui). The first violation of this custom was 
alteniptod by the censor Appius Claudius Caccus, wlio 
elected into tho senate tho sons of freedmen. (Liv., ix. 29 
and 46 ; Aurel. Viet., l)e Vtr. lllustr., 34.) But this election 
W’as considered illegal. Towards tho clo.se of the republic 
such proceedings appear to have been rather common. 
(Dion Cass., xl. 63 ; iii. 47 ; Herat., iSa/., i. 6,21.) Ifusenalor 
was struck from the lists of senators by the cen.sors, he was 
not disqualified for any of the great state offices, but lie 
might still obtain them, and thus find his way buck to the 
senate. (Cic. pro CluenL, 46 ; Dion Cass., xxxviii. .30 ; 
xliii. 52 ; comp. ‘ Nota’ in Diet, of Greek ami Rom. .in/it/.) 

The regular mootings of the senate {sefiatns Irgifirnus) 
during the republic were held on the calends, nones, and 
ides of every month. (Cic. ad Quint. Frat., ii. 13.) K\- 
traordinary meetings (senatus indicius or edictns') miglit he 
convoked on any day. provided it was not a dies corniii.ili^, 
or a dies ater. Augustus decreed that a scnalus logilinms 
should only be held twice every month, on the calends and 
on tho ides ; that during the months of Septeniher and Oc- 
tober. only a small number of senators, drawn by lot, should 
attend; and that their attendance should he sudlciont to 
enable tho body to transact businos.s. [Sixot., Aug., .35; 
Dion Cass., Iv. 3.) What number of senators was necessary 
in order to constitute a legal meeting is uncertain : on 
some occasions however, as we sec from the senatus ron- 
sultum de Bacchanalibus (Liv., xxxix. 18), a decree could 
not be made unless there were one hundred senators prc.sLMit. 
Sometimes also it was found necessary to enforce the alien- 
dance by a multa, or a pignoris captio. (Cic., Philip., i. 5.) 
Augustus increased the severity of the law in tliis respet-r. 
(Dion Cass., liv. 18 ; Iv. 3 ; lx. 11.) At first ho ro({uired the 
presence of four hundred members to const it ule a full as- 
sembly; but he afterwards reduced this number; and at a 
later period, the pre.senee of seventy, or even fewer senators, 
was sufficient. (Lamprid., Alex. Sev., 16.) 

The places of meeting for the senate (curim or scnacida) 
W'ere always tcrapla, i.e. places consecrated by the augurs ; 
and there were originally three of them: 1, the temple of 
Concordia, between the Capitol and the Forum ; 2, a ])Iaco 
near the Porta Capona ; and 3, a place near the temple of 
Bellona, outside of the city. (Fest., s. v. * Senacula.’) Sub- 
sequently however meetings of the senate were held in a 
great many other places. Tho place near the temple of 
Bellona was principally used for the purpose of giving 
audience to generals who returned from their campaigns, 
and were desirous to obtain a triumph ; also to receive 
foreign ambassadors, especially such as woro sent by an 
enemy, and were not allowed to enter the city. Towards 
the close of the republic, it was decreed, that during the 
whole month of February the senate should give audience 
to foreign ambassadors on all days on which a senate couhl 
be held, and that no other business should he transacted in 
the senate until the affairs of the foreign ambassadors were 
settled. (Cic. ad Quint. Frat., ii. 1 3 ; ad Fam., i. 4.) 

In the earliest times of Rome, the right of convoking the 
senate belonged to the hings or their vicegerents, and they 
also introduced the subjects for discussion. The prinoeps 
senatus, or oustos urbis, put tho question. The patres 
mujorum gentium voted first, and tho patres minorum 
gentium last. (Cic., DeRep., ii. 20.) During the rcpuffiic 
(ho senate might bo convoked by the consuls, the dictator, 
tho preotor, the tribunes of the people* the interrox* or tho 
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prjB.ecius uvbi : tho decemvirs, military tribunes, and the 
triumviri rei publicm const iluendee, likewise exercised this 
right; but tlic persons who intended to convoke the senate 
generally otTered sacrifices to the gods and consulted tho 
aus[)ices. (Gollius, xiv. 7.) The assembled senators ap- 
pear to have sat in a regular and fixed order ; first, tlie 
Princeps senatus; then the Consularcs, Consorii, Prmtorii, 
vKdilicii, Tribuiiicii ; and lastly, the Qusestorii. In this suc- 
(^ossion they also gave their votes. (Cic., Philip,^ v. 17; xiu. 
N; ad AlL, xii. 21.) The majority always decided. This 
mode of voting remained the same during the empire. 
(Plin., ICpist., viii. 14; ix. liJ; Tacit., iii. 22; xi. 5.) 

Tho business was conducted as follows : the magistrate who 
had convoked the senate was always the president, and he j 
laid before the assembly the subjects for discussion, opening 
the business with tho words, ‘ Quod bonum. faustum, felix, 
furtunatuin .'Jit; referimus ad vos, patres conscripti/ After 
the subject of discussion was c.xplained, the president asked 
the senators for their opinion in the order in which they sat. 
(Liv., i. .32; ix. 8.) If the consiiles dosignati were present, 
they had the precedence even of ihc prinoeps senatus. 
(Sallust., Cu/.. 50; Cic., Philip,, v. 1.3.) If any of the mem- 
bers dissented from the measure proposed, he might express 
his opinion freely, or propose an amendment to it. After 
the discussions were over, tho president called upon the 
members to vote; and the majority, which decided the ques- 
tion, was ascertained either by numeratio or discesMo. A 
silling of the senate was, generally speaking, not continued 
after sun-set ; but in unexpected or very urgent cases the 
business was carried on by candle-light, and even till after 
in nl night. Augustus introduced llio custom that every 
senator, before be took bis seat, should otter incense and a 
lihalioii to the god in whose lemplo the meeting was held. 
(»Suoi„ .35.) During the time of the empiro one of 

the consuls seems always to have prc>ided in the senate, and 
the (Miiperors only when they were consuls (Plin., Pphf., ii. 
II); but by virtue of their tribunician power, they might at 
any session introduce any subject they pleased (Dion Ca.HS., 
liii. :t2),uud .subsequently this privilege was granted to them 
by an c>ju*cial decree flus relationU). (Vopisc., Proh., 12 ; ,J. 
Capit('l , Pertin., 5 ; M. AnUmin,, C ; Lamprid., Alev, Sev., 

1.) The measures or propositions made by an emperor were 
ini ro<l need m the form of written orations (oraliones priii- 
cipuin), and road in the senate by one of hisqurostors. (Suet., 
Tacit,, An mil,, x\i. 27.) The manner 
of condiieliiig tlie business was on the wdiolo the same as in 
the time of the republic. But when magistrates were elected 
in the senate, the votes were given by ballot. (Plin., 
in. 20; \i. 5.) Previous to the time of Cro.sar, the transactions 
of the senate were not kept or preserved in any regular way. 
(Plut., Cut, Mm., 23.) Cmsar was the first who ordained 
(liat all the transactions of tho senate (acta senatus) should 
be kept and made public. (Suet., Cess., 20.) Tlieso transac- 
tions were written under the superintendence of one of the 
senators (called ‘ ab actis,’ or ‘ a cura actorum '), by scribes 
appointed for the purpose. (Tacit., Annul., v. 4, &c. ; Spart., 
Iladr., 3.) In case the business of the senate wa.s carried on 
in secret, the senators themselves officiated as clerks. (Jul. 
Capitol., Cord,, 12.) 

Down to tho end of the republic the senate of Rome par- 
took more or le^s of I lie character of a body representing 
tiie jicoplc : it was, as Dionysius says (v., p. 33 1 ; vi., p. 40H), 
the head and soul -of the whole republic, or the concentrated 
iiilelligencc and wisdom of the whole nation. It is chietly 
to the consistency, wisdom, and energy with which the se- 
nate acted during a long period that Romo was indebted for 
her greatnc.ss and her success. 

Daring the kingly period tho kings acted according to 
the determinations of the senate, and the kings had only the 
executive. The subjects on which the senate decided before 
they came before the people, comprehended the whole in- 
ternal administration of tlio state, legislation, finance, and 
war. On tho death of a king the senate proi> 08 ed tho new 
candidate to Ihecomitiaby means of the iuterrex. (Liv., 
i. 17.) At the establishment of the republic no change ap- 
pears to have been made in the power and authority of the 
senate. The .senate and tho people had the sovereign power. 
At first all measures, whether relating to the administration 
or legislation, originated with and were prepared by the se- 
nate ; but this power was afterwards considerably diminishctl 
by the attacks of tlio tribunes of tho people. In many cases 
the original state of things became reversed, inasmuch as 
laws might originate with tho people, and only require the 


sanction of the senate ; or might liave the power of laws 
oven without this sanction. [Romk, p. loo; TuiuifNirs.] 
A still more furmidablo blow was inllioicd upon tlio power 
of the senate when the tribunes obtained Uio riglit of in- 
validating its acts by their intercessio. [TainuNTs.] Tho 
power which the senate exercised during tho lopubhc, when 
the tribunes did not intercede, maybe compri:»od under the 
following heads : — 

1. The senate had the control of the public treasury (ao- 
rariutn) (Polyb., vi. 13); the accounts of all the revenues 
were laid before the senate, and no part of tho public money 
could be expended without their consent. Hence no consul 
or magistrate could raise an army, or keep it at (he expeiiso 
of the state, unless ho was authorised by the senate. 
[Scipio, p. 79.] 

2. Crimes committed in Italy, such as treason, conspiracies, 
poisoning, and murder, belonged to the cognizance of tho 
senate; moreover, if any private iudividnals or any of the 
allied towns of Italy had disputes among themselves, if they 
had done anything deserving punishment, or if they required 
assistance or a gairison, all this was within the power of the 
senate. (Polyb., vi. 11; comp. Liv., xxx. ‘iO.) In cases 
hovvover where a judicial sentence was required, the senate 
appointed a person, but did not pronounce sentence itself. 
(Cic., De Off., i. 10; Val. Max., vii. 3, 4.) 

3. All ambassadors sent from Rome, and all commis- 
sioners charged with the regulation of thcaflairs of a newly 
conquered province, were nominated by the senate, and tlie 
ambassadors themselves were in many cases members of 1 1n* 
senate. All foreign ambassadors communicated with the 
Homan senate. (Pol>h.. /. e , ; and Livy, in numerous pas- 
sages.) Treaties concluded with foreign nations by a Koiiuni 
general required the sanction of the senate. 

4. The senate assigned to the consuls and proctors their 
respective provinces [Puovi vcia], and the senate might at 
the end of a vear propose the prolongation of their iin])eiiiini. 

5. The senate decreed all public thanksgivings (sup- 
pliealioncs) for victories obtained by the generals of tho 
republic; and the senate alone coubl confer on a victorious 
gent’ial llio honour of a triurnpli or of an ovatio. (Liv., v. 
23; Cic., Philip., xiv. 5.) 

6. The senate in times of great danger could delegate 
unlimited power to the consuls; and this was done by tho 
formula, * videant consulcs nequid respublica detriinenti 
capiat.’ The senate had also the supreme superintendence 
ill all matler.s of religion, and decided whether the worship 
of new gods was to be adopted or not. [Skuaius.] 

During the empire the senate lost its former character, 
for the emperors became the sovereign, and the senate was 
a subordinate power, and little more than a high court of 
justice. [Romk, p. IIU.] Respecting the provinces of the 
senate, see Provi.vcia, p. 04. Tho senators however wi're 
always looked upon as persons of the highest rank. Va- 
cancies were filled by tho emperor at discretion, chietly with 
equites whence the cquites are cilled semiiuirium scnatii.s. 
(Limprid., Aleji:, Set?., 19; Joseph., Antiq. Jud., xix. I.) 
Constantino established a second senate at Byzantium, and 
ll^; emperor .Tulian conferred upon it the piivileges which 
were enjoyed by the senators of Rome. (Zosnuus, iii. 11.) 
Both senates were still sometimes addressed by tho em- 
perors in an imperial oiation concerning mutters of legii- 
laliou, and each of the senates still continued to be a high 
court of justice, to which the emperors referred iui porta ot 
criminal cases. The senatorial ilignil) was now ol>tniiu:d 
either by descent, by tlie favour of the emperor, or by iniiie 
of having bold ^olllo ollice at the imperial couri. The 
senalois enjoyed many distinctions, but their burdens acie 
exceedingly heavy, for they had to pay a peculiar tax (folhs) 
upon their landed properly, to give public games, and m.ig- 
nificcut presents to the emperors, and, in times ot need, large 
donations to the people. The einpcror.s Iherefore coniiived 
to elect into the senate the wealthiest persons from all iiarts 
of the empire. •( Walter, Cesch. d, liorn. Rerhts, p. 307, &c.) 

From the lime of Diocletian the senate was only a shadow 
of its funner state, but it was still the highest object of the 
ambitioii of the wealthy Romans. 

It now remains to mention some of the external insignia 
and the privileges of the Roman senators. 

1 . The laius davus, or tunica laiiclavia, or a tunica with a 
broad purple stripe, which was not sewed to it, but woven in it, 

2. A kind of snort hoots with the letter Con the top of the 
foot. This C is generally interpreted to mean centum, and to 
refer to tho oriirinal number of hundred (centum) senators. 
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:< A particular place (orchcHlra) in the theatres and am- 
phithcaties. This was first assigned to the senate by Scipiu 
Africanus Miijor, b.c. 194 (Liv., xxxiv. 54; cump. Oic. pro 
Clueni., 47.) In the reign of Claudius they obtained the 
same distinction at the games in the Circus. (Suct.» Claud., 
21 ; Diun Cass., lx. 7.) 

4. On the day when sacrifices were ottered to .7 upiter, the 
senators had a public feast on the Capitol, and tins distinc- 
tion, which no one else had. was called jus publice epu< 
laiidi. (Suet., Gellius, xii. 8.) 

6. The jus libel m legationis, that is, senators, when al- 
lowed to travel abroad, had a right to demand from the 
inhabitants of the towns or countries through which they 
travelled, all that was necessary for tlieir support or accom- 
modation. Towards the end of the republic this light was 
much abused, wlierefoie-Cicero obtained the passing a law 
which limiiod the time during which a senator might bo 
absent and enjoy the jus libcrm legationis to one year: 
(’ivsar however extended it to five. (Diet. Greek and 
Rmn. Ant.s under ‘ Legatus ’) 

SKNATUS CONSULTUM. [Romb, p. 117.] 

SK'NECA. LUCIUS ANNyEUS, was probably born a 
few years before the Christian sera, at Cordoba in Spam, and 
was brought to Rome while quite a cdiild for the prosecution 
of his tiiudicsaud for his health. {Con, ad llelv*, 10.) He 
was tile second son of Marcus Annaeus Seneca, the rheto- 
rician, and the author of* Suasoriae, Controversiae, Declama- 
tion umque Excerpla,* whoso memory was so strong that he 
could repeat two llioiisnnd words in the same order as he 
heard them. He had the reputation of being a man of 
taste, but when we consider that his taste was so compre- 
hensive ns to admit a hundred to the rank of orators in a 
centavy whose orators fame limit.s to five or six, wo may 
r^bnubly doubt its value and delicacy. As was natural 
Wifch such a man, he assiduously directed the studies of bis 
son to rhetoric, a preference which Lucius soon rebelled 
against, and, placing himself under Papirius Fabianus, 
Attains, and Sotion, devoted himself to philosophy. In 
common with many otliers who aspired to wisdom, young 
Seneca travelled into Greece and Eg>pt. and in his *Qua}s- 
tioncs Naturales* (a leinarkablo work, which shows him to 
have been master of the scientific knowledge of his time), 
he has judicious and accurate remarks on Egypt and on 
the Nile. But his father at length succeeded in convincing 
him that worldly interests ought nut to be sacrificed to phi- 
losophy, and ho undertook the busiuess of an advocate. 
He bfcamc qumstor, and under the emperor Claudius rose 
to disliiiction ; but the particulars of his life arc at this 
period iiowheie traceable with any degree of certainly, and 
Ave must therefore suspend our judgment as to the truth of 
Mcssal ilia's accusation against him of adultery with .lulia, 
daughter of Gcnnaiiicus. (Tacit., /tww.,xiii. 42.) Ills intimacy 
and connection with her were certainly very equivocal, and the 
manners of the time still more so ; but then Mcssalina, who 
was humbled by the piide of the piinccss, and who nowhere 
manifested any nice sense of right and wrong, is not worthy 
of much credit. The result however wa.s Julia's exile and 
subsciiucnt ussassination, and Seneca's banishment to Cor- 
sica. Here, according to his account, he spent his timo Ih 
the study of philosophy, and writing his treatise on * Con- 
soluiiun.' This stoicism* looks very well on paper, but, 
unforuiiiately for bis ciedit, wo find him courting the em- 
peror in a servile strain of adulation, and begging to be 
restored to favour. 

On the death of Messalina Claudids married Agrippina, 
who prevailed on him to recal Seneca, and to bestow on him 
the oflice of pioetor (Tacit., Ann , xii. 8), and she afterwards 
made him, with Afranius Burrhus, tutor to her son Nero. 
To Seneca's lot fell the instructiiii; of the young prince in 
the principles of philosophy and tne precepts of wisdom and 
virtue: with wliat success all the world knows.' In fact 
an impartial scrutiny of the events of that period, and of 
Seneca's connection with Nero, leads to the probable con- 
clusion of his being a pander to Nero's worst vices. Not to 
repeat the many stories current at Rome of hb particular 
acts (which if not fully attested, are yet equally so with 
those of his virtue and decorum), wo will only insist on his 
immense wealth, and demand whether Nero was a man 
likely to have bestowed such munificent presents (avaricious 
as he was known to ho) upun one who had no other claim 
upon him than the instruction of precepts and axioms 
which he must have laughed at in supreme contempt? 
Juvenal speaks of * the gardens of the wealthy Seneca.* Ho 


possessed, besides these gardens and country villas, a siiporh 
palace in Romo, sumptuously furnished, containing five 
hundred cedar- tables with feet of ivory, and of exquisite 
workmanship. Ills hard cash amounted to 300,000 
sestertia, or two millions four hundred and twcniy-onc 
thousand eight hundred and seventy pounds sterling of 
our money ; a sum, the magnitude of whhdi might well 
excite the sarcastic inquiry of Suilius, by what wisdom or 
precepts of philosophy Seneca had been enabled in the .short 
space of four years to accumulate it ? (Tacit., xiii. 42, &c.) W e 
will not atfiriuwith his enemies that he instigated or abetted 
Noro in the murder of hb mother, though we know that 
Seneca became the foe of his former protectress. 

Seneca however soon found that the tyrant who had 
made such singular use of his precepts, and whose vires had 
so enriched his philosophical abode, hud east Jealous eyes 
upon this very wealth. He therefoio with con-^umnniio 
address olFcred to refund the immense treasures which he 
had accumulated, and begged permission to retire on a 
small competency. Nero would not accept thi.s. Seneca 
then shut himself up, ‘ kept no more levees, declined the 
Usual civilities which had been paid to him, and under pre- 
tence of indisposition avoided appearing in public.' tTacit.. 
Ann., xiv. 53, &c.) Nero now attempted to \)oUon him by tiienns 
ofCloouiciis, but ho failed in the atti^mpt. Shortly afu r An- 
tonius Natalis, when on his trial for his share in the cwii-* 
spirueyof Pi.so, mentioned Seneca as one of the coiiNpirutors. 
All Seneca's biographers loudly deny this. Wi.‘.)iiiig to 
keep their Stoic free from the slightest taint, they adopt tiie 
most absurd conjectures, ii.sscrt the most puerile motives, 
and suppose anything and everything that could clear him 
of the eharge. One says Natalis w’lshcd to cuny favour 
with Nero by implicating Seneca. But wj\s Nero a man to 
need such roundabout measures? Another confidenlly 
asserts (upon a * perhaps’ of Brucker) that Neio himself in- 
stigated the charge. Upon what authority is this said? 
Tlicse are the most reasonable of the suppositions. Wo 
dissent from them all, and we dissent from every judgment 
of Seneca that ue have hitherto seen. Seneca, by eunfes- 
sion of every authority, dreaded Nero, had cause to diead 
him, and tluirefore even to save his life from impending 
danger would have strong reason for joining the conspiiaey. 
Piso and Seneca were intirnalo fnends. Natalis hud sairl 
that he had been sent by Piso to visit Scncea dming his 
illness, and to complain of his having lefused to see Piso, 
and that Seneca, in reply, had said that frequent eonvei na- 
tions could be of no service to either party, but that he con- 
sidered his own safety as invohed in that of Pisso. (Tacit., 
Ann., XV, 60.) Grunins Sylvanus, tribune of the piirtoi ian 
cohort, was sent lo ask Seneca whether he recollected uliat 
passed between Natalis and himself. Sy Ivaiiiis proceeded tu 
his country-house near Rome, to which Seneca had cither 
accidentally or purposely (Tacitus docs not decide whicli) 
returned from Campania on that day; and he there deliveied 
his message. Seneca replied, that he had received a com- 
plaint from Piso of his having refused to sec him, mid tliat 
the state of his health, which required repose, had been Ins 
apology. He added that he «aw no leason why he should 
prefer the safety of another person to his own. We do not 
sec in Seneca's life any tiling contradictory to the supposi- 
tion of his being implicated in any cotispiiacy whatever: 
certainly not in one against Nero. 

Nero, sali.Hfied of his treason, ordered him to put hira.sclf 
to death. 11c bore this fate with Stoic fortitude, and opened 
a vein in each arm. Hi.s advanced age however caused tho 
blood to Itow so slowly that it was found neces.stiry to open 
also the veins in his legs. This still not succeeding, Statius 
AnnSDUs gave him a dose of poi.son, but, owing to the feeble 
state of his vital ])owcrs, it produced little eftect. He then 
oidcred his attendants to carry him to a warm bath, and, 
plunging into it, ho was speedily suffocated. II is wife 
Paulina is asserted by his biographers to have 'refuiied 
every consolation except that of dying with her husband, 
and earnestly solicited the friendly hand of tho executioner.’ 
Dion Cassius asserts that Paulina, who was considerably 
younger, was forced to have her veins opened ouing to tho 
stoical exhortations of her husband, ond to fulfil her fre- 
quent promise of never surviving him. Tacitus .says (xv. 
63) that her veins were opened in compliance with her own 
wish, and that the blood was stopped by her attendants at 
the command of Nero: he adds that it is doubtful whether 
she was conscious of her voins being tied up. 

The death of Seneca has been Idudly applauded^has 
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sotnclimes boon called sublime; but this is owing to an 
‘ ignorance of the time and inattention to Senecas own doc- 
trines. With the Stoics death is nothing V mors cst non esse,’ 
Ej)., liv.); it is not an evil, but the absence of all evil finors 
ade6 extra onine malurn est, ut sit extra oinnem inaloriim 
metuin,’ Ep., xxx.). There is nothing after death— death 
itself is nothing: 

' IVml inoitfin nitiil chI. ip»wnio mors nihil.’ {Troadet, act i.) 

With such a doctrine there could be no fear of death, and 
consequently we find that courage to die was common in 
Seneca’s lime. ‘ At that period of languor and luxury,* re- 
iniirks M. Nisavd, ‘of monstrous effeminacies, of amietites 
to which the w'orld could scarcely sullico, of perfumed bath.s, 
of easy and disorderly intrigues, there were daily men of all 
ranks, of all fortunes, of all ages, who released theinachcs 
from their evils by death. How was it possible for them to 
avoid suicide, with no oj her consolation than the philosophy 
of Seneca and his theories on the delights of poverty? 
Miii-ecllinus (Seiiec., lx.xvii.) is attacked with a painful 
hut curable malady; ho is >oung. rich, has slaves, friends, 
<’\Cir\ thing to make life ideasant—iio uiaitcr, he conceives 
tlio fancy of the pleasure of dying. Ho assemble.s his 
friends; he aiiisuUs them, as if he wore going to marry. 
He dneussos with them his jirqjectof suicide, and puts it to 
tbe vote ; some advise him to do as he pleases ; hut a Stoic, 
a frieiul of Seneca’s then prc!>eni, exhorts him bravely to 
die : his principal reason is that he \^ ennuye con- 
tradicts the Stoic. He thanks his friends and distributes 
money to his slaves, lie abstains tor three days from all 
food, and i.s then carried into a warm bath, where he quickly 
die'<, having muttered some words on the pleasure ho felt at 
ieeling himself dying. And this pleasure was so littlo of an 
affL’clation, so much had it become the fashion, that some of 
the austere Stoics thought themselves hound to place certain 
restrictions on it.’ {Etudes sur les Poetes Latins, i., p. 95.) 
Aii(l further on, ‘They committed suicide from ennui, from 
nlleuess, from waul of patience to cure themselves of their 
ills, f.ir ili'^traction. much in the same way as they killed 
cMch other ill duel under Cardinal Richelieu.’ This throws 
quite aiioiher light ou the transaction. In fact his death 
was like his wrilmgs, pompous, inflated, epigrammatic, and 
^•t l iking to common judgments, but hearing no iiispoctum. 
Ills lei^e aphoristic style has reiidored him one of the most 
frcriiKMilly quoted authors of antiquity, and’it was Scaliger, 
we believe, who icmarUed that he did more honour to the 
works of others than to his own. , . , . 

llcsides his ‘PhyMcal Questions. ‘Epistles, and various 
luond treatises, he is the supposed author of ten tragedies. 
Uii this matter however there is much dispute, some de- 
cliirim^ these tragcdie.s to be the composition of five or six 
Sciieca'i. 13ut QuiiUiliaii, whoso authority is superior lo 
every other on the matter, speaks of Seneca without surname 
or (lualification, and in quoting a verse from the 
cites it as a vorse of Seneca, and not of one of the Senecas. 
(Listit. Oraf., ix. 2.) Further, Quintilian, in his list of the 
ttonian poets (N. 1) (in which each name is accompanied 
hy a disiiiiBuishing epithet), makes no mention of any 
author of these ten tragedies; but ho says of Seneca, tliat 
ho wrote orations, poems, epistles, and dialogues, thus ap- 
pearing to include the tragedies under the term poems. 1 he 
argument drawn from Seneca’s own silence respecting them, 
or respecting any poetry of his whatever, is but negative, and 
IS nulliflod by Tacitus, who distinctly asserts him to have 
written verses ever since Nero had taken to write them. 
(Atm. xiv. 52.) But opart from these historical evidences, 
we believe internal evidence to be quite sufficient to con- 
vince the most sceptical — evidence not only of style and epi- 
gram but of uniform coincidence in thought and expression. 

Of the intrinsic merit of Uiose ttageilies there is as much 
difference of opinion as of their authorship. They have teen 
lauded by commentators and abused by critics, piey have 
been judged from a false point of view. They have been 

considered os imitations of the Greek dramas, and have been 

considered as dramas. Both these points of view arc erro- 
neous. They were never written for representation, but foi 
reading aloud. This simple fact overturns all criticisms. 
Not bmg intended for tW stwe, any dramatic objection 
must he unfounded; nor could they for the same rea^u 
have been imitations of the Greek, which were written for 
representation. The proof of this fact is to be seen in the 
hILrv of the Roman drama and literature by any one who 
looks attentively, and is to be seen also by a scrutiny of the 
pieces ibemsclvL. The plot is often concluded m the first 


act, but Btill lie goes on Ihi-uugli the other four with great 
patience. The scenes are not linked tegether ; tlio incidents 
are not prc|)ared. Now Seneca could not have been igno- 
rant of the common rules of tragedy, known imiversully in 
his day ; and if he has not attended to them, wo are forced 
to conclude it is with intention that he has done so. 

His tragedies' were written to he read, and they were read 
with great applause. They have not the rudest alicmpls at 
dramatic delineation. A story is chosen, always a well 
known one, on which to string descriptions, declamations, 
and epigrams. The dialogue is the most a])propriaie form 
for such exhibitions, and consequently he has told his story 
in dialogue. This scoins lo us iho whole matter. Consi- 
deied iii this point of view, they possess great merits of a 
certwin order. Their delineations are uniformly Stoical ; 
their sentiments clab« rated from philosophy, with very little 
poetry in llicui; their cpigiains admirable. Seneca was not 
a poet. There was no poetry possible at his lime, and if it 
had been, Seneca’s riniid was’of a refltclivfi, not of an emotive 
cast. And although most of the poetry in these tragedies 
is critical, consciouJi, and retleclive— although we seldom see 
that spontaneity of thought and feeling which in true poets 
springs up from the simplest reficction — yet we cannot but 
be struck with certain passages of iiiupiestioned power and 
freshness both of thought and expression. There i.s a mag- 
nificent Hash of dramatic feeling and expression in Ins 
‘ (Kdipus,* which is worthy of Sophocles or Shaksperc, and 
not borrowed from the former, us so many of his beauties 
were. It is when CEdipus has put out his own eyes, on 
learning that his wife .Jocasta was also his mother (Joeasta 
has killed herself, and her corpse is hefoic him on the 
ground), and dclerminirig to wander, blind as be is, Irom 
Thebes, the birthplace of hi.s woes, he makes two steps in 
advance, but arrests himself /or /<?£ir of stumbling against 
his mother : 

• Siate, nfl in inalreui inciilii^.' 

This is very pathetic, and shows an intensity of dramatic 
consciousness which we find now'here cNc in Seneca. It is 
in his ‘Medea’ that the celebrated prediction occurs which 


is goneruny applied to the di.scovcry*of America; with what 
critical propriety, anv one may judge who will take the 
trouble of turning toU. (‘ Venient annis,’ &c.) 

The tragedies of Seneca were translated into Rnghsh hy 
.Jasper Ileywood, son of the epigrammatist, by Alexander 
Neylc, by John Studely, hy Thomas Nuce, and by Ihomas 
Newton ; and there appeared a complete edition in K>81, 
entitled ‘Sciicca his Tenne Tragedies, translated into hiiig- 
lish, Mercurii nulriccs homo’ (Collier, Dram. 
iii., p. 14) ; but tho translators by no means adhered lo the 
original, interpolating lines, speeches, and choiu&sos as they 
thought fit. Tho editions of Seneca are very numerous. 
The most recent edition of all his works is the Bipont, lb09. 
SENECA LAKE. [Nkw York.] 

SENECA INDIANS. [North Amkrican Indianis.] 
SEN E'(;iO (from serte.v, on account of its si IvLuy capi- 
tate seed-down rcserahliiig the grey hairs of an old man), u 
genus of plants belonging to the natural order Compositai. 
The species of this genu.s are very numerous, hut are not 
remarkable for cither beauty or utility. The common 
groundsel (Senecio vulgaris) is one of the most common 
of weeds. [Oroun’osel.] The llowcr-buds and young lops 
arc gathered as f.>od for young biids, and especially tor do- 
mestic Canary biids. S. saracenicus (broad leaved ground- 
sel) Avas used' by the Saracens as an application to woniicl'S. 
A few of the species are cultivated, the most pleasing of 
which arc S. hiaraci/olius, the hicracium-leaved groundsel ; 
vseudo-China, the Chinese groundsel; S. hastatns, \\\o 
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hy offsets, but require to be constantly kej)t in the not-becl 

of a stove. 

SENEFELDER, or SENNEKRLDER, ALOIS, tlio 
son of a performer at iho Theatre Royal, Munich, was born 
about 1771 or 1772. Tho history of this nersevering in- 
ventor, and of tbe difficulties with which he bad to struggle 
in bringing the art of Ulhograpliy into successful and pro- 
fitablo operation, supplies an interesting illustration of tho 
power of genius to overcome the most adverse ciicum- 
stances; it i.s little known to tho English reader, the only 
source of information with which the wi iter is acquainted 
being tho autobiography included in the history of Ins invei; 
tions, of which an English Iranslaliou was published in 1819 
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Senefelder, when young, was inrlined to follow the pro* 
fessioii of his father, who preferred placing him at the uni- 
versity of Ingolstadt, where he dovoted himself to the study 
of jurispiudeuce, occasionally indulging his predilection for 
the stage by performing ut private theatres, and by employ- 
ing his leisure time in dramatic composition. In 178'J he 
wrote a comedy, called ‘ Dio Miidchenkenner,’ which was 
published, and by which he cleared fifty tlonns. Losing his 
lather soon after, he was compelled, from want of pecuniary 
means, to discontinue his studies; and ho tried for some 
time to devote himself to the stage. Disappointed in his 
hopes of success as a performer, he resolved to try his fortune 
as an author, and published a second [ilay, which did not 
pay liis expenses. 'While this was passing tiirough the press, 
Senefelder made himself acquainted with the process of 
pi'Miling, and became desirous of procuring the necessary 
apparatus for printing his own works. Being too poor to 
grulify this desire, he endeavoured to discover some other 
mode of printing, but was defeated in several plans by want 
of means. One of the projects ho abandoned from this cause 
was a kind of stereotyping. [Stereotype.] lie then tried 
etching oil copper, but found diHicultics arising from his 
want of practical knowledge, and still more from tne expense 
of the copper plates, which he ground and polished after 
using, to make them available for more than one operation. 
To diminish this diiliculty, he used a piece of fine Kellheim 
stone for his exercises in writing backwards ; and subse- 
quently tried printing from it instead of copper, though with- 
out much success. Of this use of stoiio, merely as a substi- 
tute for copper, Senefelder disclaims the invention ; but his 
experiments upon it were important, as leading to the dis- 
covery of chemical lithography. The next step towards tins 
discovery was occasioned by an incident which curiously 
illustrates the situation of the needy inventor. Being unac- 
quainted with the composition used by engravers for cover- 
ing defective places in their etching-ground, or enabling 
them to rectify inhstakes, ho bad invented a kind of chemical 
ink for the purpose, consisting of wax, soap, and lamp-black. 
One day, when ho had polished a stone plate for etching, his 
mother entered the room, requesting him to write a bill for 
the washerwoman, who was waiting for the linen. He found 
that lie had not even a slip of paper for the purpose, having 
u<ied all in taking proof impressions, and that Ihgiiikstana 
was dry ; and as the matter was urgent, he wrote the list on 
the prepared stone with his chemical ink, intending to copy 
it at leisure. Some time afterwards, when about to clean off 
this writing, it occurred to him that, by the application of 
a(}uafortis and water, he mii^ht etch the stone so as to leave 
the writing in sufficient relief for printing from. Tlie expe- 
s'iment succeeded ; and as soon as ho had brought this new 
invention into a practical form, he applied himself to the 
means of bringing it into operation, so as to gain a liveli- 
hood by it. 

Being unable otherwise to raise the necessary capital for 
the construction of a press, the purchase of stones", paper, &c., 
Senefelder enlisted as a private in the artillery, as substi- 
tute for a friend, who promised him a premium of t>Vo hun- 
dred florins, with which he hoped to procure the means for 
carrying on his operations in his leisure hours, until ho 
could procure his discharge. With these views he went to 
Ingolstadt with a party of recruits. But he was doomed to 
disappointment; for it was discovered that he was not a 
native of Bavaria, and therefore could not serve without 
a special licence. While at Ingolstadt, he was led to conceive 
the peculiar fitness of his now process for printing music ; 
and he suggested it to a musician of the Elector's band, 
named Gloissner, who was preparing some music for publi- 
cation. In connection with this person a few works wero 
published, which proved the capabilities of the art. The 
elector Charles Theodore sent a present of a hundred florins 
to the printers, and promised an exclusive privilege for the 
exercise of their art ; but the Electoral Academy of Sciences, 
bofore which Senefelder laid a copy of the first W'oik, with 
'an account of the process, acted very differently, Ilo had 
incnl tuned the small cost of the press as an illustration of 
the economy of his invention, and was grievously disap- 
pointed when, instead of an honourable mention in the 
‘ Transactions’ of the Society, he received a prej^ent of twelve 
florins, with an intimation from the vice-president that his 
memoir had been favourably received ; and that, as the ox- 
])ense of the press did not, according to bis own statement, 
exceed six florins, he hoped a double compensation would 
satisfy his expoctatiotis* 


Tho promising aspect of affairs at this time, about I79fi, 
was clouded by the difficulty of con.structing a more efficient 
press than had been used in tho first opcralions. A rolling- 
press had been used in the first instance ; but owing to a 
circumstance which escaped the notice of Senefelder, bo 
failed in his attempt to make a now one. He therefore 
made a machine, in which the pressure was obtained by a 
stone of three hundred pounds weight falling from a height 
of ten feet : a plan which produced good prints, but l^oko 
the stones after a few impressions. Having a narrow escape 
from being killed by tho falling stone in this press, Sene- 
felder abandoned it, and constructed another on a different 
principle. Such obstacles, and the difficulty of finding suit- 
able persons to employ in the new process, hrouglit the 
establishment into discredit, and prevented tho proprietors 
from obtaining their expected exclusive privilege during the 
life of Charles Theodore. 

Tho lithographic printing here alluded to appears to have 
been mechanical, as Senefelder informs us that he disco- 
vered cheinic 4 il printing— tho art which has since attained 
so high a degreo of excellence and utility — in 1798. For 
the principles of this beautiful process, we must refer to 
LiTHOGRAWiY [vol. xiv., p. 44]*, and the history of its in- 
troduction must ho treated of very brielly. Some of the 
earliest speciincMis of tho art, as applied to pictorial subjects, 
wero executed under the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. 
Steiner, director of tho Royal School establishments. In 
1799 Senefelder obtained an exclusive privilege for Bavaria 
for fifteen years, and earned on a considerable business, 
employing his two brothers and two apprentices. As the 
process was no longer kept secret, many persons visited the 
otfice, among whom was Mr. Andre of Offenbach. Witii 
this gentleman Senefelder entered into partnership, and 
commenced arrangements for obtaining patents and esta- 
blishing presses in Vienna, London, Paris, and Berlin. 
While engaged in this project, he visited London, but with- 
out succeeding in his object. Unfortunate circumstances 
led to a hasty dissolution of this promising partnership, in 
1800. Fur some time afterwards, Mr. Von Hartl, who is 
described as imperial court agent, took an active part in pro- 
moting the invention, tho application of whicli to cotton- 
piinting then excited much attention. A fair prospect which 
now appeared oi)ening for Senefelder was destroyed by tho 
derangement in the collon-manufacture cau.sed by the sus- 
pension of commercial intcrcourso between England niid 
the Continent, by Bonaparte ; and some improvements which 
he had effected in cal ic,o-])ri tiling became useless to liini by 
being divulged by a person emplo>ed, before a patent was 
secured for them. In 1806 an extensive lithographic esta- 
blishment was formed at Munich, by Senefelder, in con- 
nection with Baron A retin and others. This partnership 
lasted about four years, during which period a great variety 
of works wero executed; some of them tor the govornmetii. 
Several other lithographic establishments were also in suc- 
cessful operation in 1809, when Senefelder obtained an 
engagement which rewarded him for tho vicissitudes of 
the early port of his career, and placed him in comfortable 
circumstances for the remainder of his life. A lithogruphio 
office was formed about that time for printing the plans of 
a new survey of the kingdom, of which a great number were 
required. Owing to an intrigue, the superintendence of this 
work was not, in tlio first instance, given to Senefelder; but 
ill October, 1809, he was appointed to tho office of inspector 
of tho Royal Lithographic EstablUliment, with a salary of 
fifteen hundred florins per annum, and with permission to 
curry on his'privato business also. The subsequent iinprove- 
nienls effected by Senefelder were attributed bv himself to 
the ease and independence which this honourable engage- 
ment affonled. 

As early as 1809 Senefelder had cominenced a collection 
of specimens to illustrate an account of hi.s invention ; but 
circumstances impeded the completion of the work, which 
might probably never have been finished but for tho exer- 
tions of Mr. Von Schlichtegroll, director of tho Royal Aca- 
demy' of Munich, who, in 1816 and 1817, published several 
letters on tho subject, urging the publication of a work that 
should perpetuate the memory of the invention, and set at 
rest the erroneous rumours then prevalent on the subject. 
Senefelder therefore wrote and published an account of 
his inventions and discoveries, with a preface by Von 
Schlioiilegroll, and a dedication to the king of Bavarifi. 
This work was shortly translated both into French and Eng- 
lish, the latter translation being published by Ackoriuann, 
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in 1819, in a quarto volume, entitled * A Complete Course 
of Lithography,* &c. It has no pretension to literary merit, 
but cannot tail tp prove interesting as a simple and circum- 
stantial record of the experiments and difficulties attending 
the invention of a highly important art. It enters minutely 
into private circumstances ; but. as remarked in the preface 
by his friend, * In the history of an important invention, 
minuteness cannot be called a defect. How interesting 
would it be to read all the private circumstances of the lives 
of John Guttenberg, or John Faustus, if a narrative of the 
origin of typography, similar to this of the origin of litho- 
graphy, vvere in existence.’ The illustrations of various 
styles, some of which are curious, add to the value of the 
work, to which is prefixed a portrait of Senefelder.* The 
l^ter part of the work contains a valuable body of instruc- 
tion for the practice of the different branches of the art. 

The rapid extension of lithography, oven before the pub- 
lication of this book, must have been highly gratifying to 
the inventor, who observed on this subject, ‘1 esteem myself 
hap])y in seeing, in iuy own life-time, the value of roy inven- 
tion MO nniversnlly appreciated; and in having myself been 
able to attain in it a degree of pertection which, in a thou- 
sand other inventions, has not been reached till long after 
the death of the first inventor.* In 1819 the Society for 
the Encounigcmeiii of Arts. &c.. in London, spontaneously 
votod their gold medal to Senefelder, as the inventor of li- 
thography. 

Senefelder married about the time of his appointment to 
the office in which, we believe, he spent the remainder of 
his life. He died at Munich, Feb. 26 , 1834, in his G3rd 
year. * 

SENKGAL is the name of a large river in Western 
Africa, which enters the Atlantic by two omboucluires be- 
tween 1.5'^ 50' and 16® 30' N. lat. It is the largest river of 
Seiiegauibia, and drains nearly half the surface of that 
country. TIio eastern and most mountainous parts of Senc- 
giunbisi, those which lie between 10® and 15“ N. lat. and 
lieiween 7® and 12® W. long., are traversed by numerous 
rivers, which, by their union, form the Senegal. The 
largest of those branches are the Ba Woolima and the Ba 
^''ing. The last-mentioned river is justly considered the 
principal branch, as it traver.scs a much greater extent of 
country than the other rivers before it join.s them. It 
rise.s, according to the statement of Mollien, near 10® 30' 
N. lat. and 10® 45' W. long., in the mountain-range which 
enclose.? the elevated table- land of Foota Jallon on the 
.south, and divides the waters which fall into the Ba Fiiig 
from those which join the Kabba, one of the largest rivers 
of Sierra Leone. The Ba King flows first from north to 
.south, but it soon turns eastward, and passes at a little 
distance to the south of Tiinbo, the capital of Foota Jal- 
loii. Soon afterwards it runs north, and in that direction 
it traverses the south-eastern portion of the plain of 
Foota Jallon, After a course of hardly more than 30 miles 
it enters the mountains which divide Foota Jallon from the 
Wilderness of Jallon Kadoo. CailliL\ who passed it not far 
from B.i Fila, and the ])lace whore it enters the mountain- 
region, found that it ran with great rapidity between dark 
granite rocks, from which its name (Black River) is said to 
be derived. At this place it was about lOU feet wide, and 
the depth varied between 12 and 18 inches. Having passed 
through the inountains in a north-eastern direction, it 
turns north, and enters a less mountainous country, which 
It traverses in a north by west direction to its confluence 
with the Ba Woolima. Mungo Park, on his return from 
Bambarra, passed the Ba Fingnear 12® N. lat., at the town 
of Mannn, by a bridge of bamboos, of singular construction, 
of which he has given a sketch in the account of bis first 
journey. The Ba Fing is joined by some large tributaries, 
of which the Furkooina runs more than 150 miles. The 
course of the Ba Fing to its junction with the Woolima ex- 
ceeds 400 miles. The other great branch of the Senegal, 
the Ba Woolima, rises above 350 miles fl-om the source of 
the Ba Fing, to the north-east, at the eastern extremity of 
the mountain-range which separates Senegambia from 
Soodan, and at no great distance from the banks of tlie 
Joliba, or Quorra, near 13* N. lat. and 6® 40' W. long. Its 
course is first to the north-west, and then nearly west, at a 
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short distance from the mountains, until it joins the Ba Fing, 
after having run more than 300 miltvs. From the south it 
is joined by the Kokorro, which exceeds 200 miles in length. 
The union of the Ba Fing with the Ba Woolima takes place 
near 14® 10' N. lat. and 10® 30' W. long., and from this 
place the river is called Senej»al. About 15 indcs below ilie 
union of its branches, the Senegal contains a cutarnci, called 
the Feloo Fulls, which, according to the stalemenl of Gol- 
berry, is 80 feet high. In this part the river runs north- 
west, but it soon turns to the west, and, at the distance of 
about 100 miles below Feloo Falls, it is joined from the 
south by the Ba Faleme, which flows more than 100 miles, 
and is navigable for a considerable distance from its mouth 
during the rainy season. Some miles farther down the 
Senegal is joined by a small river, which, according to the 
statement of Mollien, originates in a lake called Tiuli, from 
which another river, tho Norico, issues in d southern di- 
rection, and falls into the Gambia, Thus during the rainy 
season a natural water-communication exists between the 
largest rivers of Senegambia. But we must observe, that 
both Mungo Park and Gray, who travelled very near to the 
common origin of these two riverK, do not mention such a 
circumstance. After having been joined by this small river, 
whose name is not men lion ed, the Senegal leaves the 
mountainous and hilly couiilry of Senegambia, and enters 
a plain whicli extends to its very embouchures. In this 
plain Its course is first to the north-west, and afterwards to 
the west. In this part its course is extremely tortuous, the 
windings of the river being so numerous as to make its course 
double the length which it would have if it ran in aslraight 
line. In that part of its course which lies to the west, the 
Senegal divides into two large arms, which reunite after 
having been separated for a ilistance exceeding a hundred 
miles. These two arras enclose two islands, called Bilbos 
and Morfil, which have an average width of six miles, and 
are separated from one another by a narrow arm of the 
river. The northern or principal arm preserves the name of 
Senegal, and the southern is called Morfil, or the River of 
Elephants* Teeth, on account of the great number of ele- 
phants which are said to live on its bunks. After the two 
arms of the Soncgal have reunited, it flows, chiefly in one 
channel, for more than 60 miles, but in approaching tlie sea 
it divides, near Faf, into two arms. The principal arm con- 
tinues westward to the sea. The other arm, which is called 
Saguerai, runs south, and then south-west, and rejoins the 
principal arm after a coui-se of nearly 50 miles, almost oppo- 
site the town of S. Louis. The principal arm, having ap- 
proached the sea within six miles, divides again. The 
:»mallcr branch, which is called thetMarigol deMurigouiiies, 
or the River of the Mo.skitos, runs in a nortii-wc.st direction 
until it falls into the sea: it may be navigated by small 
coasting ve.ssels of sixty tons burden. The larger branch, or 
the proper Senegal, turns south by west, and flowing nearly 
parallel to the btTuch, gradually approaches the sea. Between 
the river and the Allantic there is a strip of low land, nearly 
level, and covered with sand : it is called the Point of Bar- 
bary, and gradually diminishes in width, so that opposite 
the island and town of S. Louis it is less than 300 yards 
across. About five miles farther south it terminates at the 
mouth of the river. The tract of land enclosed by the 
Senegal and Saguerai consists of many islands, two of 
which are of considerable extent, and scparifled from one 
another by an arm which branches off from the Saguerai and 
joins the Senegal. The northern island is called Bequio, 
and the southern Bifcche. These islands arc entirely co- 
vered with wood, and in tho wet season a great poition of 
them is laid under water. The course of tho Senegal, as far 
as it runs southward, is nearly forty miles long ; but its waters 
in few places run in one channel, the middle of the river 
being occupied by a string of islands, some of which are 
several miles in length, and in some places more than 
half a mile in width. Even after its junction with the 
Saguerai the eastern banks continue to be skirted by 
islands. Tho greatest depth of tho river is generally found 
to bo west of the islands. Its currents arc very rapid, and 
contain a large quantity of sand, which, when brought to the 
sea, meets the swell of tho ocean, and is thrown back towards 
the laud. Thus a bar has been formed across the mouth of 
the river, on which there is very little water, except at one 
place, where the currents have forced a passage ihroiigli the 
sands : this is called the Pass of the Rar ; it is generally 
about 260 yards wide and 15 feet deep, but these dimensions 
are subject to change. Only vessels drawing 12 feet water 
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can pass through this entrance of the river, as the surplus 
is necessary for the pitching of the vessels which is produced 
by tho strong swell of the sea. The mouth of the river was 
formerly two miles farther south than it is at present. In 
1812 an unusually extensive inundation opened the present 
mouth, through the narrow sands of the Point of Barbary, 
and the old mouth was almost entirely filled up with sand. 

As a navigable river the Senegal is far inferior to the 
Gambia ; for the Gambia has no such obstacles at its mouth, 
and the Senegal is much inferior to it in depth, and so full 
of shoals that it cannot be navigated by largo river-barges 
in the dry season. Gray states that at the end of the dry 
season it is only eighteen inches deep near Dakcl, or Ba- 
quellc, the farthest of the French settlements. The ascent 
of tlio Senegal is only practicable in the wet season, and 
even then thq voyage is slow and tedious, partly on account 
of the rapidity of the current, and partly because of the nu- 
merous windings. It may indeed be ascended to a greater 
distance than the Gambia, to the foot of the Feloo Falls, 
which nre more than 500 miles from its mouth ; hut in general 
it is only navigated to tho mouth of the Fuleme. The river 
begins to rise sonic weeks after the rains have set in, gene- 
rally in the first week of June; sometimes it attuins the 
height of 40 feet above its lowest level at Bakel, but lower 
down it does not rise so high. It attains its highest level in 
the month of August, and begins to fall about the middle 
of September. In November or the beginning of December 
it again enters its bed. The inundations produced by the 
rise appear to he most extensive along the lower part of its 
course, especially whore the islands of Bilbos and Morfil 
occur. 

(Golherry’s Travels mA/rica; Mungo Park’s Travels in 
the hitprior Districts of Africa; Mollien’s Travels in 
Africa to the Sources of the Senegal and Gambia; Gray’s 
and Dochard’s Travels in Western Africa ; Savigny’s and 
Correavd’s Nan'alive of a Voyage to Senegal ; and Cailli6's 
Travels through Central Africa to Timbujcloo.) 

SENEGAMBIA is a term adopted by geographers to in- 
dicate a part of the western coast of Northern Africa, but it 
has not always been applied to the same extent of country. 
Originally it was only used to indicate tho countries which 
lie between the Senegal and Gambia, from the names of which 
two rivers the term has been compo.sed, or rather, only tlie 
tract between the European establishments on the banks of 
these rivers, for the country itself was almost entirely un- 
known in Europe nearly to the end of the last century. It 
is true that this part of the African coast was visited by 
Hanno, the Carthaginian admiral, and that it was again dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in the fifteenth century, between 
1444andl46y. [Ayric\, vol.i., p, 174.] Tho Poituguosc also 
formed several commercial establishments near the mouths 
of the principal rivers, but they were neglected after the 
route to the East Indies had been discovered by Vasco dc 
Gama (1497). The French and the English next tried to 
get a footing there, and tho French acquired the Senegal 
about 1675, and the English the Gambia in 1G66. They 
formed settlements at the mouths of these rivers, and their 
Tucridianis began to trade on the banka, forming depOts for 
their goods at certain placc.s. The remotest French com- 
mercial establishment was at S. Joseph or Makannah, not 
very far below the Feloo Falls, and tho English advanced 
by degrees to Baraconda, some miles below the last rapids 
of the Gambia. Thus tlie course of these rivers and the 
countries immediately adjacent to their banks were explored, 
but nothing further was known up to the year 1788, when 
an association was formed in London for promoting the dis* 
CO very of the interior parts of Africa. The year before, tho 
settlement of Sierra Leone had been made for tho negro 
slaves who had obtained their freedom in the West Indies. 
Since that period the interior of Western Africa has been ex- 
plored by several travellers. Houghton traversed it in 1790 
and 1791, from the banks of the Gambia in a north-eastern 
direction, but he did not add much to the information then 
existing respecting tliose countries, as he was killed in the 
town of Yarrow in Ludamar, before he had sent a detailed 
account of his travels. Wint^erboltom set out in 1794, from 
the mouth of the river Nunez or Kakoondy, and went as 
far east as Timbo, the capital of Fouta Jallon; and bo first 

g ave us some account of that part of Western Africa. 

[ungo Park, between the years 1795 and 1797, succeeded 
ill traversing the countries drained by the upper branches of 
the Senegal, and in reaching the banks of the Joliba or 
Niger. As he took different roads in going and returning, 


a considerable part of the countries on the Senegal and 
Gambia rivers was explored by him, and he collected much 
valuable infuimation respecting those parts which he did 
not see. This intrepid tiavellcr considerably cnlurgod our 
information by his second journey (1806), when ho again 
chose a different route through the countries drained by tho 
Senegal. [Park, Mungo.] llis death, and the threaten- 
ing aspect which the war with France assumed at this 
period, put a stop to the zeal of the English for discovery in 
Africa ; hut after the return of tho peace, the EiigliAh 
government, wishing to open a trade between the couiitiies 
on the Joliba and the settlements on the Grambia, set on foot 
a great expedition for that purpose, which was successively 
conducted by Peddic, Campbell, and Gray. Though this expe- 
dition did not accomplish its objetd, it traversed a great part 
of Senegarnbia in different directions (between 1bl7-20), 
and collected much interesting information. Denham and 
Clapperton su/'ceeded in penetrating from Tripoli llirougU 
the (jlreat Desert, and reaching Boruou in Soodan, whence 
they advanced ns far westward as Sackatoo (near 5“ E. lung.) 
Before these journeys were accomplished, Luing .spt out 
(1822) from Sierra Leone, and reached the town of Tirnho 
by a different route from that chosen by Wmlerholloni anil 
Campbell. After the return of Denham and Ciapjierlon, 
tho British made no other attempt to penetrate to the 
Joliba by the dangerous route through Senegamhiu, as they 
had formed a plan of reaching it by another way, winch 
was nearly accomplished by Clapperton and Lander. In 
the mean time the French had begun to explore these coun- 
tries. Mollien, departing (1818) from St. Louis, traversed llio 
whole country between the motfth of the river Senegal and 
the sources of the Gambia, crossing the routes of the 
British travellers. He went as far as Timbo. The ationipt 
of Beaufort, in 1824, to reach the Joliba did not succeed, 
and added little to our knowledge of tho country, an he did 
not go farther than Bakel on the Senegal. Oaillic how- 
ever, in his great journey, traversed the country between 
the river Nunez and Sierra Leone in 1827, and after having 
pa.ssed the Ba Fing, or Senegal, not far from its source, 
reached Timbuctoo, and returned to Europe by the Great 
Desert, and througli the empire of Miiroeco. 

By these numerous journeys we have acquired a tolerably 
exact notion of the natural features and productive powers 
of the countries of Western Africa vvliieli are diained by the 
rivers whose mouths arc found between the embouchure of 
tho Senegal (1G’’ 30' N. lal.) and the Island of Sheiboro 
(7® 30' N. lat,). Consistently with this information, wo 
shall divide these ci^untrics into two uneiinul parts, and 
name tho northern and larger, or that which* is diaineil by 
the rivers that enter the sea north of Capo Verga (10® 20' 
N. lat.), Senegarnbia, and the southern and smaller part. 
Sierra Leone, The dividing-line between these two coun- 
tries begins at Capo Verga, whence it extends in an east- 
north-east direction to tlie sources of the river Nuficz, and 
thence eastward to those of the rivers Rio Grando and 
Gambia. Near the latter terminates tho elevated table- 
land of Foota Jallon, in which all the larger rivers of Seiic- 
gambia take their rise, and where probably also the sources 
of the Joliba or Quorra are found. Towards the east Soiie- 
ganibia is supposed to comprehend all the countries drained 
hy the numerous upper branches of the Senegal, and to 
extend to the high land which separates them from the 
countries on the banks of the Upper Johba. A continuous 
ridge of high land extends along the northern side, and 
close to tho banks of the Ba Wooliina, or eaHtern branch of 
the Senegal, from its source to its junction with the Ba Fing, 
or western branch ; and this ridge constitutes the north- 
eastern boundary of Senegarnbia. Farther west the valley 
of the river Senegal, which is bordered on tho north by the 
great desert of the Sahara^ i.s considered to be the most 
northern country belonging to Senegarnbia. The Atlantic 
Ocean washes its western shores, constituting a coast-line 
which probably exceeds a thousand miles in length. The 
countries enclosed within these boundaries cover an area 
exceeding 200,000 square miles ; so that Senegarnbia nmy 
be compared with France in extent. From Cape Verde, its 
most western point, in 1 7’* 30' W. long., it extends eastward 
to the source of the Ba Woolima, which lies near 5° 40' W. 
long,, through a spaco about 480 mne.s in length, (ilapu 
Verga, its most southern point, is in 10® 20' N. lat., and the 
valley of the Senegal opproacl>ea in some parts to ihe\ pa- 
rallel of 1 7® N. lat 

Senegarnbia comprehends a lower and a 
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higher country. The lower country lies alone the shores 
of the sea, and the higher extends over the interior. 
The dividing-line between these two large regions, which 
are nearly equal in extent, is tolerably well determined^by 
a line drawn from Cape Verga to Debukko on the Nulicz 
and Kado on the Rio Grande towards the north-east, and 
then towards the north to the rapids of the Gambia above 
Baraconda, whence it extends again in a north-eastern 
direction to Bakel on tho Senegal. Though the higher 
region is generally the moro fertile and more populous, the 
several parts of both regions difler gieatly in fertility. 

The Country, between the Senegal and Gambia . — ^The 
valley of the Lower Senegal consists properly of the bot- 
tom wbich extends along its course on both sides of tho 
river from its mouth to Bakel. It is subject to inundations 
tluring the rainy season, during which tho river in sumo 
places rises 40 feet above its lowest level. In some places 
this bottom is perhaps not moro than five or six miles wide, 
hut in others it spreads out to 15 or even 20 miles. As tho 
subsoil consists of a light sand, whudi is covered with allu- 
vial matter, it opposes little resistance to the rapid current 
of tho river, and hence the Senegal ^frequently divides its 
watci*8, and forms arms which again reunite. Tlius tho 
river bottom is chietly composed of a succession of smaller 
and larger islands, frequently intersected by narrow chan- 
nels. These arms of the river, called marigots, arc almost 
countless on the soullicrn hanks of the river west of 13° W. 
long. Tho main current of the Senegal runs in tho chan- 
nel which borders on the Sahara, an4on the north of it the 
inarigots .nro not miinerous, nor of great extent. The whole 
bottom is of great fertility. In its natural state it is covered 
with forests, mainly consisting of trees of immense size, 
which occupy the greatest part of it, the cultivated places 
being neilhor numerous nor extensive, though they )ield 
rich crops of rice, millet, maize, cotton, and tobacco, 'flm 
population is not great, which may be attribute^ 
urihealthincs.s of the climate during and after the rainy 
season. 

Between the mouth of the Senegal and that of the Gambia, 
and nearly at equal distances from each, lies Cape Verde 
(14° 40' N. lut.), a wide projecting promontory. Its we.stcrn 
extremity is a mass of rocks of modorato elevation and vol- 
canic origin. In its character it greatly resembles tho Capo 
Verde Islands, which are nearly 500 miles from it in the 
Atlantic Ocean. The northern descent of this isolated mass 
is rather steep, and at its eastern extremity are two lulls 
risiinj; about 600 feet above the t.ca: they arc called ma- 
or paps, and serve as a beacon to mariners. From 
these hills the rocks descend gradually to the west and 
south. The central parts of this tract have a moderately 
fertile soil, which is well cultivated, and produces large 
quantities of cotton, two kinds of millet, and French beans. 
The uncultivated- districts are used as pasture-grounds for 
cattle, or are covered with briars. In some parts, especially 
towards the western extremity, there are many large baobab- 
trees, and in others dates and pine-apples. This small tract 
contains aboul 10,000 inhabitants. 

Cape Verde constitutes llio point of separation between 
two coast tracts wliich differ greatly in natural features and 
productive powers. Tho country between tho Capo and the 
mouth of the Senegal greatly resembles that part of the 
Sahara which extends from that river northward to tho Bay 
of Arguin. Along the sea there is a low sandy beach, lined 
with sand-banks, on which there is so little water that it 
cannot be approached by the smallest boat. The country 
adjacent to tho shores is a dead level, covered with a flue 
loose sand, which it is quite impossible to travel across, 
except where it has been covered and consolidated by the 
sea during the flood. It is quite destitute of vegetation, 
except in a few spots which arc covered with a kind of hard 
and dry grass. During the rainy season tho soil is drenched 
with water, and during the dry season is subject to dense fogs 
and heavy dows, which fall at Sunset, and moisten and pene- 
trate like the drizzling rains of Europe. But no sfroam of 
running water is formed by this abundant moisture. This flat 
sterile tract occupies the whole coast to tho distance of about 
two miles from tho sea. At the back of it rises an unbroken 
ridge of sandy downs of consiclerable height and rather 
steep acclivity. They are likewise destitute of vegetation, 
and seem to occupy a space from 6 to 12 miles in width. 
These downs prevent Iho w’ators which collect in the coun- 
try lying farther east from reaching the sea, and henco ex- 
tensive swamps are formed at the base of their eastern de j 
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clivity. These low grounds arc almost entirely covered with 
water during the rainy season, but in the dry sciison a great 
portion of tho swamps is dried up, and as the alluvial soil is 
of great fertility, it produces rice and indigo, with largo 
quantities of mandioc and yams. For want of mformalion 
WQ arc unable to determine tho extent of this swampy region 
towards the east, and the line where it borders on iljo table- 
land of the J aloofs, nor do we know anything of the amount 
of the population. 

The country contiguous to the shores of the Atlantic, be- 
tween Cape Verde and the mouth of the river Gambia,, is 
of a difTerent description. The const-lino is well defined, but 
docs not extend in a straight lino. It is also broken by 
several watercourses. The low beach is covered with man- 
grove-trees*. The country rises gradually from the boacli to 
the distance of 3« or 40 miles, and probably farther, though 
our kno wledge of this part of Senegambia does not ext end 
farther into the interior. Tho whole tract, in its natural state, 
is covered with tall forest-trees, but a considerable portion of 
it is under cultivation, producing rice, maize, and millet in 
abundance. The cattle which pasture on tho cleared grounds 
aro of great size. All these products, together w itU pigs and 
poulli-y, are taken from these parts to the French and 
English settlements, especially to Gorce. Tlierc are several 
small harboui-s on this coast, Red Cape, Portudul, Serine, 
rutik, and tho mouth of tlie river Joombas. The last- 
mentioned may bo entered by vessels of considerable size. 
This part of Senegambia is rather populous, -and probably 
contains from 300,000 to 400,000 inhabitants. * 

To tho east of tho countries hitherto noticed lies the table- 
land of the Jaloofs, which is of great extent, occupying the 
whole country between the valleys of tho Senegal and Gam- 
bia from 16° to 1.3° W. long. Tho interior of this vast region 
seems to resemble tin; country which divides tho valley of 
the iSenegal from the Sahara, but its character is not known, 
as it has not been visited by travellers, and appears to be 
only inhabited by some wandering tribes during the riixiy 
season, on account of tho pastures which arc found fboru at 
that time. Tho mo.%t elevated portion of the table-land 
seems to bo situated between I rand 15° 10' N. lat„ and 
between 13° and 15° W. long., but the declivitie.s extend 
north and east to tlie valley of the Senegal, south to that of 
the Gambia, and west to the swampir already mentioned. 
Towards the mouth of the Senegal they approach very near 
to the river, enclosing oven the lake of Ghcr, or Panieh- 
Fool, which is about 30 miles cast of St. Louis, and extends 
from Houlh-W'est to north-ca&t about 18 miles, wdlli a breadth 
varying from one to two miles. These declivities have boon 
seen by Iravellers, who found that their surface was almost 
entirely covered with a reddish sand, w'hich absorbs abun- 
dance of moisture without acquiring the least degree of 
fertility. Still there occur .some tracts of moderate ex- 
tent which are cuclo.'-ed by liigber grounds, in which tho 
waters of the rainy seusorv have collected, and given to tho 
sand a mixture of mould which so far fertilises these tracts 
that millet can bo cultivated on them. In these depressions 
villages are situated, but they occur only at great distances 
from each other. Water is only to be obtained from wells, 
which vary from 20 to 80 yards in depth, and in iqaking 
these w'clls it was found that a thick stratum of sand covers 
a .subsoil entirely composed of ferruginous stone. These 
stony masses appear to cunstitiilo the upper soil of tho more 
elevated portion of the table land. It produces nothing but 
a tew shrubs and some isolated trunks of the enormous 
boabab, which seem to vcgctiite best in the sod whore other 
trees languish. AVhero the ground is not entirely compu.^cd 
of this forniginous rock, large forests of acacias are found. 
The most fertile portion of this inhospitable region is the 
north-eastern declivity, where the surface i.s much Ics.s 
level, and in many places interspersed with high hills and 
short ridges, between which there are many tracts of con- 
siderable extent, on which millet, cotton, and indigo arc 
cultivated> and on the pastures of wliich large herds of cattle 
are fed. This is particularly the case near the only two 
rivers by which this region is drained, the Saldi and Gui- 
loom. The ferruginous rocks here also cover large tracts, 
but tho inhabitants have turned them to account, having 
in many places furnaces to smelt them for the purpose of 
extracling the iron. This part of the table-laud, ihough 
much less fertile than the arljaccnt valley of the Senegal, 
appears to be no lohs populous. 

South-east of ilic table-land of tho Jaloofs begins the 
higher country, which docs not however immediately 'rise 
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into mountAin^, but the western districts consist of numc* | 
rolls hills and short ridges, rising to a moderate elevation. A 
range of mountains which runs along the western hanks of 
the Ba Falcnie may be considered as tho boundary-line be- 
tween the hilly and mountainous country. The hills, con- 
sisting mostly of ferruginous rocks, from which iron is ex- I 
traded, are for the most part thinly covered with low 
stmited wood, little of which is fit for anything but fuel. 
The valleys and level grounds which are enclosed by these 
hills are in many places rather extensive, and mostly 
cleared for the purpose of cultivation, to which the soil is 
well arlapted. The beds of numerous torrents intersect the 
valleys in every direction : they are dry in the dry season, 
hut during the rains they conduct the water which is col- 
lected on the liigh grounds to the Falome and Gambia. 
During the dry season. wMlcr, except near these rivers, can 
* only be obtained from deep wells. Towards the source of 
the Faleme tho country, though more elevated, is much 
less broken, and there occur some extensive plains, which 
are partly covered with woods and partly with jungles of 
bamboo, A very small part of them is cultivated, and they 
are the haunts of wild beasts, especially of elephants and 
lions. Though there is nerhaps no part of Senegambia of 
equal extent more populous than this hilly region, only a 
small proportion of its surface is under cultivation. Millet, 
maize, rfee, cotton, and indigo are extensively cultivated. 
Besides tobacco, tbeve are cultivated red pepper, water^^mc- 
lons, pumpkins, gourds, onions, and pistat^cia nuts. Nu- 
merous* tamarinds, boababs, thamnuH lotus^ and other fruit- 
trees are scattered over tho valleys, ami many parts of the 
country are very picturesque. The inhabitants are tolera- 
bly rich, which is partly owing to tho circumstance that 
the most frequented commercial road between Soodan and 
the European establishments on tho coast passes through 
this region. 

The mountain-region extends over the western portion of 
Senegambia, including all the countries situated on and 
between the numerous rivers which, by their confluence, 
form the Senegal. As far as our knowledge goes, this region 
is surrounded on tho south, east, ond north by a continuous 
range of mountains, which divides it from the western coun- 
tries of Soodan. The south- western portion of this range 

connected with the elevated table-land of Foota Jalloti 
between the sources of the rivers Ba Fing and Joliba, pro- 
bably near 10** W, long., and between 10® and 1 1 ** N, lat. i 
From this point it extends in an east-north-east direction to 
6® 30' W. long, where it declines to tho north and north- 1 
west; but it soon runs west by north, in which direction it 
continues along the northern banks of the Ba Wooliraa to the 
confluence of that river with the Ba Fing (10® 30'). Thus 
this range forms an irregular fteraicirclo. At its western 
extremity it seems to enlarge into a mountain-region, which 
extends westward to some place nearly duo north of St. 
Joseph, or Makanna, on the Senegal. The elevation of 
this range is not known. In a few places where it has been 
wosRcd by travellers, it does not rise above the line of trees. 
The highest part is known by tho name of the Fooladoo 
Mountains, which lie on the northern banks of the Woo- 
lima River, between 9® and 10® W. long. The western 
boundary of this region is formed by another range, which 
is coTinocted on tho south with the mountain-region in 
which the rivers Gambia and Rio Grande originate. From 
this region it branches off in a north-north- west direction, 
and its nurthern extremity seems to terminate in hills on 
the western banks of tho Ba Faldme, not far from its junc- 
tion with the Senegal. This range does not appear to form 
a connected series of heights, as Mungo Park does not men- 
tion that he passed over a high ridge in travelling from the 
banks of the Upper Ba Faldme to those of the Gambia 
river. The region which is enclosed by these ridges, being 
farther from the coast than any other part of Senegambia, 
is the least known portion of it ; and we have no other in- 
formation than what is contained in Park's ‘ Travels.* It 
seems that the whole is occupied by rocky ridges, which 
however do not attain the elevation of the range which sepa- 
rates Senegambia from Soodan. Tiie direction of the water- 
courses shows that these ridges extend in a general direction 
from south-east to north-west. It is remarkable that in 
such a mountainous country, which for five or six months 
is subject to heavy rains, watqr is scarce at some distance 
from the watercourses, a fact which is owing to these ridges 
consisting almost entirely of iron-stone and slate with a very 
thin covering. They are. generally bare, or only covered 


with isolated stunted shrubs. In tho valleys, which in some 
parts are extensive, a good deal of alluvial soil is found ; 
and in these places millet, maize, and other grains are culti- 
vated. In the valleys there are also many high trees which 
occasionally extend up to the ridges. On the southern dis- 
trict is a wilderness, partly dovered with trees and partly 
with dry bamboos. It extends upwards of 1 00 miles from 
east to west, and is iuhabiled by wilil beasts. This region is 
rich in metals. Excellent iron is obtained by the negroes 
from the iron-stone ; and there are several places where gold 
in considerable quantities is collected. 

The Valley of the Gambia and the Country south qf it — 
The country situated immediately on the banks of the 
Gambia, os far as Pisania, consists of a level alluvial tract 
extending about two miles from tho river. It is subject to 
annual inundations during the rains. A great part of it is 
swampy, or covered with mangrove-trees; in other places 
the ground has been cleared, and is cultivated with rice 
At the back of this low tract the country rises to a moderate 
elevation above the level of the river when swollen by the 
rains. The surface of this higher ground is in some parts 
tolerably level, in others diversified with gontle eminences, 
and there arc also a few hills and broken tracts. Tho soil 
is very various. Though often sandy, it is rather fertile; 
but sometimes it consists of a hard yellow clay, mixed with 
small quartz pebbles, and is of indifferent quality. Woods 
still cover a considerable part of the surface, but the trees 
are not lofty. Baobabs, tamarinds, the rhamnus loins, and 
other fruit-trees are grown in several places ; hut the prin- 
cipal objects of cultivation in -the cleared grounds aio man- 
dioc, maize, cotton, indigo, and French beans. Where this 
region approaches the table-land of the Jaloofs, the soil 
consists of a mixture of dark red sund and small iron-stono 
gravel, is unfit for agricultural purposes, and only covered 
with low stunted trees, mostly mimosas and acacias. 

The coast-line between Capo St. Mary, situated at tho 
month of the Gambia, and Cape Verga, is extrenudy hnv, 
and is intersected by numerous cluinnols, which form many 
islands.^It is said that the whole space between tho Gambia 
and Nunez is occupied by an archipelago of low islamls, and 
that the channels which divide them may be navigated at 
high-water by vu.ssels of four or five feet draught, so that 
they may pass from one river to the other amidst the islands 
of this extensive archipelago. The natives affirm this to be 
the fact, but that they are prevented from using this navi- 
ption by the hostile tribes which inhabit tho islands. 
The mud-banks which surround these islands toward.s the 
open sea so dangerous to larger vessels that a part of 
the coast between the river Compooneo and tho Rio 
Grande has never been surveyed, and is laid down on our 
maps at random. These low islands consist mostly of mud, 
and aro covered with mangrove and iialm trees. Though 
they do not contain fresh water, they are not only inhabited 
but populous. It seems that the inhabitants use the palm- 
wine as a substitute for water. They cultivate some roots 
and rice, but chiefly occupy themselves with making salt, 
an important article of commerce in tho.«e parts of Africa, as 
all the salt consumed in Soodan is either obtained from the 
Sahara or from this coast. This low archipelago constitutes 
the outer edge of a level and low country, which extends to 
a great distance inland. It seems for tho most part to be 
composed of alluvial soil, and the large rivers which traverse 
it divide into many arras, several of which reach the sea, 
whilst others re-unito. It is conjectured that all tho rivers 
between the Gambia and Couipoonce are united by such 
channels branching off li*ora the rivers, especially from the 
Rio Grande. The whole country to a great distance from 
the shore thus resembles a net-work. It is of great fertility, 
but in general very little cultivated, though it produces rice, 
maize, yams, mandioc, banana.s, papaws, guavas, and oranges 
in great abundance. TUha greater part of the counU-y is covered 
with high trees, and supplies good timber for tho European 
settlements on tho coast. In some places there are savannas, 
which serve as pasture-ground for largo herds of cattle. 

At the back of this low plain, between 14® 30' and 13® W. 
long., lies a more elevated country, constituting a kind of 
second terrace. Its surface is slightly undulating,^ hills 
not being numerous except towards the southern and eastern 
boundaries, whero this terrace borders on the mountain- 
region. Tho soil of this country, so far as it is known, has a 
considerable degree of fertility. Tho depressions of thi sur- 
face are like reservoirs, in which the water collects during 
the rain, and at that season they are converted into swamps, 
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but the inhabitants avail themselves of this circumstance to 
‘ cultivate rice to a great extent. Tliey also grow millet and 
maize, with cotton, indigo, and several roots and fruit-trees. 
The inhabitants are said to be careful and industrious agri- 
culturists. They have also largo herds of cattle, sheep, 
goats, and pies, and rear much poultry. In no country per- 
haps on the ^obe are bees more abundant. Honey and wax 
are great omects of trade. The Portuguese export large 
quantities of the wax from their settlements on the several 
branches Of the Rio Grande. 

The mountain-range south of the Gambia begins a little 
west of 13® W. long. The country does not rise imme- 
diately into mountains, but a large part is covered with hills, 
which vise gently above one another, and are covered with 
largo clumps of trees. The valleys between them have a 
fertile soil, but cultivation is not much attended to. Farther 
cast there are several ridges of mountains. Between the 
Gambia and Rio Grande they appear to approach 1 3® W. 
long., but south of the last-mentioned river they do not pass 
much to the west of 14® W. long., except that a ridge ap- 
proaches the river not far from Kade. These mountains are 
very little known. Those which fill up the country between 
the principal branch of the Rio Grande and its conduent 
the Coomba arc called the Tangui Mountains, and another 
ridge, south of the Rio Grande, the Badet Mountains. Their 
elevation seems to be considerable, but they do not appear to 
rise above the line of trees. These two ridges unite with others 
at the place where the Gambia and Rio Grande originate, and 
here they cunstitutea mountain-knot which forms the western 
and northern boundary of the table-land of Foota Jallon. The 
mountains are mostly bare, their surface consisting of iron- 
stone, greyish ashes, and yellow' sand; in some places they 
exhibit traces of volcanic action. The valleys are covered 
with large trees. The inhabitants arc mostly herdsmen. 

The table-land of Foota Jallon consists properly of a plain 
of considerable extent, surrounded by higher grounds, and 
chiedy by lofty mountains. From north to south it extends 
about 80 miles, and perhaps still more from east to west. 
The surface is diversitied by gentle hills. The elevation of 
tlij.s plain is not known, but it can hardly be leas than 2000 
feet above the sea. In the mountains w’hich enclose it on 
the south, and which appear to be connected with the Kong 
Mountains, are the sources of the Ba Fing, tho principal 
branch of the Senegal, and the waters issuing from them 
run above a thousand miles before they reach the sea. This 
river traverses tho southern part of the plain, receiving all 
the waters collected on tho surrounding mountains; it 
forms many rapids in its course through tho chain which 
encloses the plain on the east, and tinally enters the moun- 
tain-region of Eastern Setiegambia. Tho greatest part 
of the plain is converted into a temporary lake at the 
^nd of the rainy season, but this is very favourable to the 
growth of rice, which is extensively cultivated. Indian corn 
is also grown, hut millet, to the growth of which humidity is 
not favourable, is seldom seen. Among the fruit-trees 
oranges atid papaw-trees are most numerous, and the 
bananas are cultivated with care. The baobab does not 
exist, but there are many other trees of prodigious dimen- 
sions. Cattle are rathor numerous. This is certainly the 
host cultivated part of Senegambia, and also the most 
populous. Along the roads by which the Europeans tra- 
velled who visited this country, villages and towns occur at 
short distances from one another, and in some parts the 
plantations were nearly contiguous. The inhabitants de- 
rived considerable advantages h'om the commercial road 
through their country which connects the countries south 
of the Joliba with^ierra Leone. The elevated ground 
which extends fronilhe south:we8terii edge of tho table- 
land westward to Cape Verga does not appear to rise to a 
great elevation* the high^t summits probably not exceeding 
3000 feet above the sea. Towards Cape Verga they are of 
moderate height. 

Rivers . — Besides the Senegal and Gambia, which are the 
largest rivers of Senegambia, the country south of the 
Gambia is drained by two rivers, which are navigated to a 
considerable distance from their month: these are the Rio 
Grande and the Nunez or Kakoondee. 

The Rio Grand© is staled to originate on the wwtem de- 
clivity of a range of mountains, the waters from the eastern 
slope of which form the most remote branch of the Gambia, 
near 10® N. lat. and 11® W. long. As far as its course lim 
within the mountain^region, it is jotnod by numerous tri- 
butaries, among which however the Coomba only is u con- 


siderable stream, and its course is rapid. Before it leaves 
the mountain-region it is said to form a cataract near 13® 20' 
W. long., and from this point downwards tho river is navi- 
gable for river-boats. At a distance exceeding a hundred 
miles from the sea the river divides into several branches. 
That branch which continues to flow in a western direction 
is commonly called on our maps Rio Grande, but tho native 
name ts Butolah. Small vessels may ascend it as far 
as Bolola, a short distance below the bifurcation. Its 
mouth is opposite to Bulama Island, which belongs to tho 
group of the Bissagos or Bijooga Islands.* [Biss.xgos.] 
That arm which runs northward from the point where the 
bifurcation takes place is called Jeba river. Having con- 
tinued in that direction about 50 miles, it turns westward 
and divides again at tho Portuguese settlement of the same 
name. This branch is navigable for small vessels from 
Jeba to the sea, and for larger vessels from a point about 
five miles above Bissao. The most northern arm, which is 
called the Cacheo river, is navigable for vessels drawing not 
more than ten foot water to the settlomcnts of Cacheo; and 
for smaller ones much farther. As the country between 
these arms is exceedingly low, and its soil mostly consists of 
alluvium, which is inundated for some months in tho year, 
there is said to be a great number of minor channels by 
which the principal branches of the rivers are united. 

Tho river Nunez, or, as it is called by the natives, Ka- 
koondee. is much inferior in size ; its whole course probably 
does not exceed 250 miles, while the Rio Grande runs more 
.than 400 ; but it offers a safe navigation to a great distance 
from the sea. It rises in that chain of hills which separates 
Senegambia from Sierra J^cone near 13® W. long., and its 
general direction for about two*thirds of its course is to the 
west, and the remainder to the west of south. In the upper 
part of its course it Is full of rapids and falls. It becomes 
navigable for vessels of moderate size above the settlement 
of Debucko or Rebucko, and up to this place the tide 
ascends. From this place downward the general depth of 
tho river may bo stated at two and a half to throe fathoms 
at low-water, with a rise and fall of about twelve feet. The 
river has three channels at it.s mouth, two of which aio 
navigated hy vessels. The northern admits only ves.sols 
drawing less than twelve feet, but the southern may bo en- 
tered by large ships. They are separated from one another 
by an island called Sandy Island. Tho low country near 
its mouth is uninhabited for want of fres»h water, and the 
first settlement, Walkcria, occurs at tho distance of 70 miles 
from the sea, measured along the course of the river. 

Climate, — ^The year is divided between the rainy and the 
dry seasons. The commencement of the rainy season varies 
between the 1st of April and 1st of June, and its termina- 
tion is between the 1st and 31st of December. The rains 
in the beginning are neither frequent nor heavy; but to- 
wards the end of Juno they begin to increase, and in July 
and August they sometimes continue for two or three days 
together. They arc frequently accompanied by violent gusis 
of wind, called tornadoes^ attended with thunder. In Sep- 
tember the rains are generally slight, and tornadoes with 
heavy rains are comparatively rare. In October and No- 
vember only slight ruins occur at intervals of several days. 
Tornadoes occur at the beginning and termination of the 
rainy season. The prevailing winds during this season are 
from the south-west to tho west and north-west ; towards the 
end of November, from the north-cast and east, and they im- 
mediately produce a great change in tho face of the country. 
The grass soon becomes dry and withered ; tho rivers sub- 
side rapidly, and many of tho trees shed their leaves. About 
this period the luxinaitan is generally felt, a dry and parch- 
ing wind which blows from the north east, and is accom- 
panied by a thick smoky haze, through which the sun 
appears of a dull red colour. This wind has been compared 
with llio samiel of the Arabian desert, but it docs not pro- 
duce such hurtful efifects. It blows froni that side wlierc 
tho Sahara is situated, and passing over its sandy plains, it 
acquires an extraordinary degree of dryness, parching up 
everything which is exposed to it. It is howevier considered 
healthy, especially by the Eurojwans, During the long 
rainy season the air is so loaded with moisture,, that the in- 
habitants may be said to Jive in a sort of vapour-bath, and 
everything winch is not close to tho fire becomes damp and 
mouldy. The bnmattan quickly changes this slate of things, 
and many persons who have fallen ill during the rains, re- 
cover in a shoi't lime. But it produces chaps in the lips, 
und afflicts many of the natives with sore gres. The 
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easterly winds of the dry season extend to the shores of 
the sea as far south as Cape Verde. But south of it, 
Captain Belcher, in surveying this coast, found that the 
Avesterlv and especially north- westerly winds were almost 
continuous, except in some places where there is a regular 
allcrnalioiiof land and sea breezes, the land-breeze blowing 
with great regulaiily from 10 o’clock in the evening till sun- 
rise. In thcbC parts there is always a haze over the land 
during the dry season, particularly in the day, by which the 
view is very nuu-h hunted ; but in the rainy season every 
shower dears I he atmosphere, and di&lant objects are dis- 
tinctly setMu 

Senegambia has long been noted for the great dcgiee 
of hent to which it is subject all the year round. It 
was c*onsidercd to bo the hottest country on the globe, at 
least of tliosc which border on the sea. But this opinion 
was founded on imperfect observations. It does not appear 
to be subject to a greater degree of beat than other countries 
situated In the same latitude, except those tracts which lie 
along the banks of the river Senegal, and consequently in 
the vicinity of the Sahara. The Frcncli settlement of Bakel 
on that river is more than 1100 miles from the sea in a 
straight line, and consequently its teinperaturo can he little 
affected by the ocean, while it is much alVcctcd by the 
vicinity of the desert. In Gray’s ' Travels in Western 
Africa’ there is a finmmary account of the temperature of 
that place, according to which it appears that du^-ing the 
live months of heavy rams, from .luly to November, both 
indudefl, the mean teriiperalure is 8*2*62^ ; for the three 
follovyng months (December to February) 78’12°; and 
for the remaining four months The mean annual tem- 
perature appears therLToic to bo somewh.at above 8.1^*, or 
four degrees higher than along the const. The therinoinoter 
occasionally rises to 1 10*^ in April and May, which are the 
hottest months of tlie year, and sinks in December to Otl 'i.)", 
which gives a lauge of 51*^ of the thoinioinetcr during 
the year. We are almost entirely without information re- 
spocting the (enipcratnro of the Vnoiiiitain-region. A few 
observations in Gray’s travels seem to indicate that the tem- 
perature, not far from the sources of the Kio Grande, is 
from !0 to 12 degrees lower than that of the low valley of 
tile Gambia near Fisania, and it is probable that the tem- 
perature of the table-liind of Foola Jullon is still lower. In 
all the parts of Seiiegambia which arc remote from the coast, 
the hottest part of the jear is during the last months of the 
dry season and at the beginning of the rains; but on the 
coast iho rains immediately depress the temporalure several 
degree'^. On the coast, the range of llic thermometer 
generally varies between 6 S'' and 'Jj"', and rarely attains 
JOO®. The mean annual temperature is 70*7^ 

Productions. — A country with such a climate and exten- 
sive tracts of great fertility must be capable of producing 
all kinds of tropical vegetable products. It docs not appear 
that any of our grains are cultivated, nor other plants which 
constitute important objects of agriculture in Europe, with 
the exception of hemp, which however is not exported, but 
made into ropes and cords, in which state it is brought to 
the European settlements. The grains which arc cultivated 
to a great extent are rice, maize, and millet. Rice is chielly 
grown in great abundance in the valleys of the rivers, 
which arc all subject to inundation during the rainy sea- 
son ; but it is also raised in the lower districts, particularly 
.in the country surrounding the numerous arms of the Rio 
Grande. In "the more elevated tracts, and especially in the 
mountain-region, maize is the princii)al ^rain which is cul- 
tivated, and millet is extensively grown in the more sterile 
piirU, .especially between the Senegal and Gambia. Be.side$ 
these grains there are cultivated for food the ground-nut, 
maudioc, yams, and bananas. The most coi^mon vegeta- 
bles are red-pepper, pumpkins, water-melons, gourds, sorrel, 
onions, a kind of French beans, and ginger. Cotton and 
indigo are grown in manyplaccs ; the latter grows wild. The 
frnil'trecsof Europe do not succeed, except oranges, lemons, 
figs, and vinos; those which arc cultivated are rhamnus lotus, 
dates, papaws, guavas, and pistaccia-nuts. The forests 
contain several trees, the fruits of which are used os food. 
Tlio most remarkable is the butter-tree {Elecis Guineensuy 
The immon^c forests which cover a great part of the country 
consist of a great variety of treosi.atnqng which the baobab 
is (Uatinguished by its size. Other trees are used as timber, 
dyes, or /or cabinet-work, as the African teak, the maho- 
gany-troQ, tlie mangrove, and others. Several articles of 
commerce are oollocted in the woods. The mimosa from 


which the gum is obtained is common on the (oble-land of 
the Juloofs, though loss so than north of the Senegal. Tlicrc 
are some trees which yield caoutchouc. Cassia and c<irda- 
mums are bmught from the interior to the coast. Orchil, an 
important article in the Portuguese selilements, is also col- 
lected in the interior. Along the sea-coast, and also on the 
islands, and in the low Ilut country between the Rio Nunez 
and the Gambia, different kinds of palms arc found in groat 
abundance ; palm-oil and palm-wine arc important articles 
of domestic economy. The cabbage-tree is also common. 

The domestic animals do not differ from those of Europe, 
except that a few camels are kept in the desert of the Ja- 
loofs and in the counrtries near the Sahara. Horses are 
numerous and the breed is good. A great number are 
shipped from the Gambia to the Cape Verde Islands and 
Sierra Leone. Black caUle is very plentiful and of great 
size. . Butter in a melted state is a considerable article of 
inland trofle, and hides and horns are largely exported. 
Sheep and goats are confined to some tracts, but pigs and 
fowls are reared everywhere, the negroes being very fond of 
pork, though those who are Mohammedans abstain from it. 
Among the wild animals llie elephant occupies the first 
place. Though not common in the low swampy countries 
along the coast, in the interior, and especially in the wooded 
counlry between the upper courses of the Gambia and Falc- 
ine, and in the Wilderness of Jallon Kadoo, there arc numer- 
ous herds of elephants, and from these parts nearly all the 
ivory is brought which is exported from the English and Por- 
tuguese settlements on the Giimbia, Rio Grande, and Nunez. 
The tusks of these elephants however arc in general not so 
large as in the countries nearer the line. The hi))popotamus 
is numerous in all the rivers, especially in the Senegal. It is 
even found in the sea which separates the Bijooga l.^lands 
from the continent. There arc lions, leopards, and panthers. 
The striped h}ienais very common. The uilil animals which 
arc used for food are the buffalo, the wild boar, which is of 
prodigious size, deer of different kinds, {inlelopos, the hiiro 
of llicCapc, and porcupines. There are uho scvenil kinds of 
monkeys, some of wliich arc eaten. The cynocephalus is de- 
.structivc tw the fruits. Alligators freijiicnt all the rivers, and 
the boa is found in the lower marshy country. Among the 
birds the while heron is c)nc of the most beautiful. Guinea- 
fovils, turtle-doves, and wood-pigeons are abundant. Plovers 
of various kinds, wild ducks and gee^e, arc met with in im- 
mense Hocks on the edges of the marshes in the lower 
country. On the desert islands and cliffs along the coast 
there arc large (luelvs of boobies. Turtles arc rather numer- 
ous on some of the islands. The rivers do not abound in 
fish so much as the sea, particularly round the Bijooga 
Islands. Perhaps there is no country on the globe where 
bees arc more common ; honey is a considemhlo article of 
inland trade, and wax in large quantities is exported. Theie 
are several kinds of large ants; their hills resemble the huts 
of the negroes. 

We know very little of tlie mineral wealth of Seiiegambia ; 
but it would seem that the greater part of the mountains 
are mainly composed of iron-stone, and that iron exists tliere 
in inexhaustible quantity. The natives are also acquainted 
with the art of extracting the metal, and there are furnaces 
in some parts. Tlie iron thus obtained is of various quality ; 
some is said to be very malleable. Gold is found in those 
parts which lie between the atfluents of the Upper Senegal, 
as in Bambuok, Fooladoo, Manding, &c. It occurs mostly 
in the form of small grain or powder in an alluvial soil. 
Part of it reaches the jSumpean settlements on the coast; 
but the greater part ^ocs into the interior of Africa and the 
countries on the Mediterranean by the w'ay of Timbuctoo. 

Inhabitants inhabitants of SAegambia belong pro- 
perly to the negro race. But it appears that from a very 
remote period the Moors, who inhabit the north-western 
part of Africa, and wander about in the Sahara, have en- 
tered Senegarobia in considerable numbers, and mixed with 
the most populous tribes of the negro race. These tribes 
are known under the names of Foulahs or Foolahs, Jalofk 
or Jalopfs, Mandingoos* and SerrawolUcs; and thev occupy 
the more elevated part of Senegamhio, leaving to the other 
minor tribes only the low country which extends along the 
sea from the mouth of the Gambia to Capo Vorgd. The 
most horthorn of the^ amaller tribes are the Sousous and 
Felo(^, who inhabit the country between the Gambia qnd 
Rio Urando. The islands formed by the last-men l {(Mod 
river are occupied by the Papels and Balantes. Tlie Lan- 
damas live between the Rio Grande and the river Nunez, 
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the Nuloos south of the Nunez, and the Bagoea on the low 
shores of the sea on both aides of the Nuuez. 

The nations among which the Moors have settled have 
partly embraced the Mohammedan religion. The structure 
of their body differs also more or less from that of the true 
negro race. The inhabitants of Bondoo, who are a mixture 
of Koolahs, Mandingucs, Serrawollies, and Jaloofs, are de- 
scribed as of middle size, well-made, and very active; their 
skiiv of a light c^ppor colour, and their faces of a form ap- 
proaching nearer to the European type than any of the other 
tiibcs of Western Africa, the Moors excepted. Their hair 
too is not so short and woolly as that of tho negroes, and 
their eyes are larger and rounder, besides being of a better 
colour* and pioro expressive. The women in particular vie 
in point of form with the haiidsomost women in Europe, and 
they have very delicate features. Tho different tribes speak 
different languages; but that of the Foolahs and Mandin- 
goes is generally understood by all of them. In point of 
civilization tlioy afo far more advanced than the other black 
' tribes. They cultivate the ground with industry and sktllj; 
they arc well acquainted with the advantages of commerce'; 
they are active traders, and they manufacture clothing, 
the different articles of household furniture which they 
require, together with tho implements of husbandry, cai^ 
penters’, blacksmiths*, and loalner-workers* tools and knives, 
spear and arrow heads, bridle-bits, and a variety of small 
articles. All these things, taking into account the very 
rough materials and tools that are employed, are finished 
in a manner which shows great taste and ingenuity on the 
part of tho workmen, and leads to the supposition that they 
have practised those arts for a long time. There are schools 
in^almosl every (own for ihc instruction of youths who intend 
to make the Mohammedan religion their profession, in 
which they are instructed in reading and writing Arabic 
from the Eursui. Their habitations arc rather small, but 
they are kept clean and neat. They do not go naked, but 
are dressed in a very decent manner. The women dress in 
cotton stuffs of their own manufacture, except that some 
have a few pieces of silk and painted cotton, which they 
obtain from tho European setllomcnts on the coast. They 
alwavs wear a veil thrown loosely over the head, which is 
iiUcMdcd to imitate thin muslin ; and it tauSl be admitted 
that they have by no moans made a bad attempt 

The smaller nations, who exhibit in their bodily structure 
the true negro typo of the Ethiopian race [Man, vol. xiv., 
p. 363], have remained in a much lower state of civilization, 
though they arc much above the savages of South America. 
They cultivate some rice, but in a very unskilful and slo- 
venly w'ay. They have plenty of pigs and fowls, but fow 
cattle, and no other domestic animals. They generally wear 
only a piece of cloth about their loins. Their huts are ex- 
tremely dirty, and their habits arc improvident. They are 
ferocious in their manners, treacherous, cruel, and oppres- 
sive ; and a tribe of the Bagoes are complete pirates. 

Political State of Society. —V<le have little information on 
this point respecting the smaller and less civilized tribes. 

*It appears that little authority has been introduced among 
them, and that in this respect they resemble the savage 
tribes of America. They do not keep slave's, and have 
adopted the practice of selling their prisoners of war to the 
slave-traders. 

The larger tribes liow'cvcr have established regular govern- 
ment. In most of the small and independent states of 
Senogambia it resembles tho government which ibrraerly 
existed in Poland, the administration of the country being 
in the hands of the king and an hereditary nobility. Each 
town or district is under a chief. It would also seem that 
certain revenues,— as, for instance, the presents received 
from the merchants who traverse tho country with goods,— 
are divided among these petty chiefs* Bnt the king has the 
po wer of making war ano peaee. In case of war, the chief 
of each village must proco^ to head-quarters with his fol- 
lowers. AU these nations keep a considerable number of 
slaves. The government of Footatoro is a kind of theocra- 
tical republic. 

Political Divisions and Places.-^Thc whole country along 
the sea, from the mouth of the Senegal to Cape Verde, and 
as far inland as the treitem doclivigr of the table-land of the 
Jaloofs, is subjeet to the king or Dkmel of Kayor, who re- 
sides in the town of Macoyp, of wlu^h place je bavo no 
information. Tlie inhabitants are Jalooft. Within the 
boundary of thfs state is the town of Cogue, which is a com- 
mercial place, as two roads unite here, one leading south- 


ward to tho Gambia, and the other eastward to Footatoro. 
It has 5000 inhabitants, and many Moors arc settled there. 
The numerous villages on tho rocky peninsula of Cape Verde 
constitute an aristocratical republic, governed by a senate, 
which is composed of tho chiefs of these villages. 

Botween Cape Vordo and the mouth of the Gambia arc 
the small slates of Baol, Sin, and Barfa. Baol is dependent 
on Cayor. Sin contains the small harbour of Jaol. Barra 
comprehends the country north of tho mouth of the Gambia, 
where tho king resides in the town of Albrcda with .3tiU0 
inhabitants. Tho French have a commercial establislimciu 
at this place. East of Barra is the small state of Badibou. 
The countries are inhabited by Jaloofs, with the exception 
of Barra and Badiboo, where Mandingocs are numerous. 

North of the two last-mentioned states is that of Salurn, 
which extends westward to the sea, where it occupies botli 
sides of the river Joombas. The capital Cahore is built on 
its banks, and small vessels can ascend as far as tho town. 
It is a considerable place, and has some commerce witli the 
French settlement of Gorcc. On the east Salurn extends to 
the banks of the Gambia, and on the river is built the town 
of Kawour, a commercial pluco with 800 inhabitants. Tho 
population consists of a mixture of Jaloofs and Sousous, 
Between Salurn and tho state of Wooli, which lies farther 
east, arc the two small states of Yanimamo and Katoha, 
both on the north bank of the Gambia. In Katoha is the 
small commercial place of Kayayc, where an English mcr- 
I chant resides. Tlie inhabitants arc a mixture of Manditi- 
goes and Sousous. Wool! is mostly inhabited by Foolahs. 
It extends a considerable distance along the banks of the 
Gambia, and Medina, the capital, has about 1000 inhabit- 
ants ; but in its vicinity there aro some still larger places. 

On the southern bonk of the river Senegal, not far from 
its mouth, begins the kingdom of Walo, which extends 
nearly to tho western extremity of tho island of Morfil. It 
is infiabited by Jaloofs and the 'capital is Eiuler. The 
islands of Morfil and Bilbos, and the country south of them 
along tho Marigot of Morfil, are inhabited by Foolahs, sub- 
ject to a sovtM'eign called Siratic. On tho northern de- 
clivity of the table-land of the Jaloofs is tho state of Burba 
Jaloof, inhabited by Jaloofs; it is of great extent, but a 
large part of it is a desert. Tho residence of tho king is 
Wamkror. On the eastern declivity of tho tublc-land lies 
the state of Footatoro, which comprehends also the low land 
along the western banks of the Senegal, where it runs north- 
west. This country, which is more extensive than most of 
the others, is divided among sevyn chiefs, who form a coun- 
cil, and elect a niai-about, or priest, for their king, who how- 
ever can do nothing without tho consent of the council, anrl 
reigns only during its pleasure. It frequently happens that 
this chief of the federative aristocracy is changed two or 
three time.s in a year. The capital of Footatoro is Chu- 
luigne. Sedo and Camd arc rather largo towns. The inha- 
bitants aro chiclly Foolahs. 

The states hitherto noticed aro situated in the lower 
region between the Senegal and Gambia. In the mountain- 
region and contiguous to the western and southern banks 
of tho Senegal is Galam, which comprehends the coun- 
try from the Falls of Feeloo (10® 3U' W. long.) westward, 
but docs not extend to a great distance from the river. It 
is divided into I/)wer and Higher Galam, by the Ba Fale- 
me. The latter is also called Kajanga. It is densely inha- 
bited, a string of towns occurring along the banks of the 
river, among which Tuabo, Makonna, and Mussala arc con- 
siderable places. At somo distance from the river is the town 
of Joag. The inhabitants are mostly Serrawollios ; they aro 
much engaged in tcade with the French who are establi.shefl 
on the banks of the Senegal and the countries which lie 
farther east as far as the Joliba. They are distinguished by 
their manufacture Of cotton stuffs, to which they give a fine 
and permanent hluo colour. 

Between Galam and Wooli on the Gambia is Bondoo, 
the most powerful state in these parts of Senegambia, which 
is probably owing to the king, whose title is Alumy, being less 
de})endunt on the chiefs uf the villages and towns. The 
inhabitants, who are a mixture of Jaloofs, Foolahs, Serra- 
wolHos, and Mandingoes, are much occupied in trade and 
manufactures. The most important places aro Roolibany 
and Fatteconda. East of Bondoo and south of Kajnaga is 
Bambouk, which is noted for its gold-mines. [Bambouk.] 

The other states which lie farther east and south in tho 
most elevated part of the mountain-region and between tho 
numerous tributaries of the Senegal, are much less known 
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than those hitherto described. There are probably some of 
which we have no information at all. The most extensive 
are Foolado, the antient countiy of the Foolahs, who how- 
ever were expelled from it by the Mandingoes. with the 
(owns of Koeena, Kerninoom, and Bangassi; Manding, the 
native country of the JVfandingoes, which comprehends the 
most eastern portion of the mountaiii*region, and has several 
mines of gold, with the towns of Sibidooldo and Kamalia; 
Jallon Kadoo, the uninhabited wilderness which extends 
between the sources of several branches of the river Sene- 
gal ; Konkodoo on the Ba Fing, or principal branch of the 
Senegal, which has some rich mines of gold, with the 
town of Konkroma ; Satadoo, with the capital of the satne 
name; and Dentilla, with the towns of Jlaniserile and Kir- 
wani, which is inhabited by very intelligent agriculturists, 
and where there are several smelting-furnaces. On the river 
Gambia is the petty state of Neola, with the town of Tam- 
bacunda; and that of Tenda, with the town of Jallacotta. 

It does not appear that there is any large kingdom or 
state south of the Gambia, with the exception of that of 
Foota Jallon. This kingdom indeed seems to have acquired 
a decided superiority in the southern parts of Senegambio, 
more especially south of the Rio Grande : for as it has sub- 
jected the tribe of the Landamas, who inhabit the country 
between that river and the N uiiez, and rendered it tributary, 
it may be said that its dominions extend to the very shores 
of the sea. The principal seat of its power is the well cul- 
tivated and populous plains of tho elevated table-land of 
Foota Jallon, where the*capital, Timbo, not far from the 
sources of the Senegal, contains 7000 inhabitants, and several 
other towns from 3000 to 5000 inhabitants, as Labee: in 
some places the villages are nearly contiguous to one an- 
other. The mountain-ranges which surround these plains 
are all subject to the sovereign of Foota Jallon, who seems 
to consider also the wild and uninhabited countries along the 
upper course of the Gambia, and between it and the Falcme, 
as belonging to his dominions. How far they extend to 
the east and south is not exactly known, but they do not 
appear to reach the banks of the Joliba, nor beyond the 
principal range of the Kong Mountains. Most of tho in- 
habitants are Foolahs, but in the fastnesses of the mountains 
there are still some small native tribes of negroes. As the 
shortest road from the sea-coast to the countries on the 
upper course of the Joliba or Quorra is that which traverses 
this table-land, Foota Jallon will probably rise to some im- 
portance with the extension of Kuropean commerce. It 
seems that a regular commercial I'oniiection already exists 
between it and our settlements at Sierra Leone. [Sierra 
J^EONx.] In the country which extends between Foota Jallon 
and the coast, there does not seem to be any political society 
which deserves the denomination of a state. Each village 
appears to have a chief, but there is no political connection 
among the villages. 

European Settlements and their Trade * — ^The European 
settlements in Senegambia differ materially from those in 
other parts of the world. They are strictly commercial. 
The settlers have not acquired tho property of any land, 
except the place on which they have settled, and no cultiva* 
tion IS carried on by them or their people, except at a fow 
spots which are rather gardens than plantations. These 
settlements were originally established for the purpose of 
i^curing negro slaves for the plantations in America, 
llie countiw however had other productions which were 
valued in Europe, and the natives of tho interior were 
desirous of obtaining several articles of European manufac- 
ture, partly for their own consumption and partly to sell 
them to the nations of Soodan. Accordingly thc^e settle- 
ments were not abandoned on the abolition of the slave- 
trade, like those on the coast of Guinea [Guinea], and they 
continue in a thriving state. Each of the three Eur^an 
nations Mfhioh have formed settlements {los taken posses- 
sion as it wet’e of one of the three large rivers, the French 
of the Seiieg^, the English of tho Gambia, and the Portu- 
guese of the Rio Grande. Bach has built a fortress on an 
island not far from the mouth of the river, which jeVvos 
as a safe place of deposit for goods which are imported, and 
from which the productions of the country are shipped. 
The merchants set out from these places in large river Wts 
with their goods at certain seasdns of Uie year, and ascend 
the rivers as far aS they am navigable. They stop at cer- 
tain points to which the natives bring their productions to 
exchange for European manufactures. In a few positions on 
the banks of the rivera small fortresses or blockhouses are 


erected, in which some black soldiers with two or three 
European othcers are kept for the protection of commerce' 
Some merchants, particularly English and Portuguese! 
have formed commercial establishments npt ifkr from" these 
fortresses in those villages which are advantaj^O^sly situated 
for commerce. 

The principal French settlement is St Louis; » town con- 
taining about 15,000 inhabitants, of whom s^ul. 800 ate 
whites. It is built on a sandy island, about. miles long 
and a quarter of a mile wide on an averse, which is about 
five miles from the mouth of the river. Only vessels draw- 
ing less than 12 feet of water can saiT to the town, as 
there is a bar across tho mouth of the rivOr- [SENhoAL.] 
The streets are straight and regular, hut otherwise the town 
has nothing remarkable in it; few of the, houses are 
well built, and the negro population Uvo in hots. The 
French have also two small forti'csses on the banks of the 
Senegal, one at PodhOr, at the westera extremity of the 
island of Morfil [Senegal], and the other at Bakcl, or. 
Baquelle, in tho kingdom of Lower Galam* uot far from the 
junction of the Faleme with the Senegal. Between Podhor 
and St. I.»ouis there are several places to which the Moors 
of the tribes of the Trarza and Braknas bring at certain 
seasons the gum which they collect in the mimosa forests 
of the south-western districts of the Sahara. Such places 
are called markets, and are only inhabited during the 
stay of the Moors. The most frequented are the Escale du 
D6sert and the Escalc du Coq. or Braknas. At Bokcl the 
French get a part of the produce of the gold-mines of 
Bambouk and some ivory which is obtained in the wild 
countries farther south, but tlie largest part of the ivory is 
carried to the Gambia. The French have also a fortress«oii 
the island of Goree, near Cape Verde [Gorxk], wheie they 
formerly procured a considerable number of slaves. At pr<a- 
sent some sihall quantities of cotton and indigo arc got on 
the coast between Gorce and the mouth of the Gambia, 
especially at Albreda, a mercantile settlomeiit in the king- 
dom of Barra. Tho French have lately formed an establish- 
ment at the mouth of the river Casamanza. which enters 
the sea between the Gambia and the Rio Grande, but wo 
have no information respecting this place and its trade. 

The English settlements are principally on the Gambia. 
Some English merchants have formed establishments on 
the river Nunez at three places, which however are not 
protected by government. The Foolahs from Foota Jallon 
and its neiglibourhood bring to these settlements gold in 
the form of rings, weighing from one to ten ounc'cs each, 
ivory, some slight articles of leather, pouches, rice, and 
fruit. The principal fortress on the Gambia is Bathurst on 
the island of St. Mary [Bathurst, vol. iv., p. 38], but there 
are several mercantile settlements farther inland up to 
Macarthy Island, which is about 180 miles in a straight lino 
from Bathurst, where a small fortress called Fort George 
has been erected. A mercantile settlement is found still 
farther east at Kuyaye, and formerly one existed at Pisania, 
but it has been abandoned. ^Fort St. James is about 20* 
miles east of Bathurst. It does'^not seem that the British 
settlements have suffered by the abolition of tho slave-trade. 
The exports from Bathurst are numprous and increasing : 
they consist of bees’-wax, ivory, African teak, ripe and 
maize, hides, gold, gingor, gum, palm-oil, timber, horses and 
bullocks, which go to the West Indies, tortoise-shell, bullocks’ 
hqrns, ground-nuts and orchil. 

The Portuguese settlements are dispersed along the banks 
of the different arms of the Rio Grande and on the Casa- 
manza. The principal settlement is Btssao, a w'ell-built 
ibrt and town on a large and fertile island of tlie Joba 
branch of the Rio Grande* . It has about SdOO inhabitants 
and aii exqtdlent and spacious port ; the pDj;mlation consists 
cliietly of inulattocs and blacks. Higher up the satne 
branch of the Rio Grande is Jeba» with a population short 
of 1 QUO inhabitants, which likewise consists of blacks and 
mulattoes. On the southern Bianch of tho Rio Grande is 
Bolula, a m^ercantile eslahliiriiment, and bn the northern 
or Cacheo branch the town "of Caoheo, a considerable place 
with a harbour, which however is ohly accessible to vessels 
drawingten feet of watatas.a hat yqpa across the mouth of 
the riven In the eottotry of, the Felqops» between tho 
Cacheo hrimeh of the Klo GrandO and Uie Gambia, the 
Portuguese have sayeral setfleinenfo^^as at ZinghinehoAand 
MahiaKakoiida on ibpCasaihahza river. Cud at Yinlat^n 
a small rivet which fkUs into the Gambia. To all these 
places the natives bring ivory, wax, hides, horns, and some 
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g:oI( 1, tbo grpater part of which is shipped , to England from 
Bissao and Cachoo. Many Portuguese hare settled in this 
country as agriculturists and have married black women. 
The iiuinbei^.of taulattoes in these parts is considerable. 

Nearly ajd the articles of commerce which are exported 
from the Euri^ean settlements in Sengambia are brought 
from the interior by small caravans or cafilas, which some- 
times tp‘ the coast, but generally stop at certain 

places whei'e popctmeroial establishments am found, and take 
in exchange^&r t^cir goods, fire-arms, powder, India goods, 
coral, amber, glafi^-Wds, iron, tobacco, rum, and cutlery. 
Though a great of Scneganibia is rich in iron-ore, the 
process ,6t obtaining the metal from it is so rude and 
requires sd ntttbh labour, that many of the natives prefer 
buyingjt from Europeans. 

Comm^c^ ^ik^oodan and Timbuctoo. — A considerable 
coinmercd ^ ‘ carried, on between Senegambia and the 
countries faHtier east. The principal articles of trade are 
salt, slaves, ahd gold. All the salt which is consumed in 
Senegambia and Soodan is drawn either from the great 
salt depots of the Sahara at Shingarin andToudeni, or from 
the collet of the Atlantic between the mouths of the Gambia 
and Cape Verga, where some of the savago tribes, especially 
the Hngoes and Balantcs, make large quantities from sea- 
water. The salt nfiide on the sea-<toast is carried by the na- 
tive tiaders nearly over all Senegambia; for Mungo Park ob- 
serves, that both kinds of salt* are brought to Booree in 
Manding, but it would seem that the salt of the Sahara is 
consumed in some of the counU'ios situated on the middle 
couise of the Senegal. Even before the abolition of the 
sliive-trude slaves were sent from Senegambia to Timbuctoo, 
whorice they found their way to the northern countries of 
Africa; and it is supposed that this branch of commerce has 
lately niiudi increased. A large portion of the gold col- 
loctod in, the countries situated on the banks of the upper 
branches of the Senegal goes likewise to Timbuctoo, and 
thence to the countries on the south of the Mediterranean. 
The cafilas by which this comruerco is carried on follow two 
routes. The most northern departs from the Senegal ^n 
the kingdom of Kajaaga or Upper Galam, to which country 
the traders go from all parts of Senegambia. Hence the road 
runs east' north-east to Yarra, and then east to Benown in 
Ludamar. From Benown it continues east through coun- 
tries which are little inhabited on account of their sterility, 
to Walet in Boroo. From Walet it again passes through 
deserts, until it approaches the Joliba near Baracanga, 
whence it continues at a short distance from the banks of 
the liver to Timbuctoo. The southern caruvan-route leads 
from the banks of the Gambia through Neola, Dentila, and 
Konkodoo, to the great wilderness of Jallon Kadoo, which 
having traversed t'rom west lo east, it passes over the mouu* 
tain-range bolwceu Kainalia and Bammakoo. At Bam- 
makoo the goods arc embarked on the Joliba, and descend 
to Yamina, Sego, Sansanding, Jenneh, and Timbuctoo. 

(Golbcrry’s Travels in Africa; Mungo Park’s Travels in 
the Interior Districts of Africa ; Mollien’s Travels in 
Africa to the Sources qf the Senegal and Gamlfia: Gray^s 
and Dochard’s Travels in Western Africa; Cailk^’s Travels 
through Central Africa to Timbuctoo; Savigny’s and Cor- 
roard’s Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal; Owen’s Narrative 
of Voyages to explore the Shores tf Africa, Arabia, and 
Madagascar; Belcher’s Extracts from Observations on va- 
rious points (f the West Coast of Africa, ya London Geogr* 
Journal, vol. ii. ; Hay’s Supposed Junction of the Rivers 
Gambia and Casamansa, in London Geogr. Journal, vol, iii. ; 
Proceedings of the Association for Promoting the Discovery 
(fthe Interior Parts of Africa; Brunner, Reise nach Sene- 
gambia, Bern, 1840.) 

SENESCHAL, a word rarely used except by persons 
who affect a kind of refinement of style which they think is 
attained by using words of- exotic growth rather than words 
the natural growth of their own soil, the meaning being 
precisely that which is represented by the word ‘ steward 
and this when the word is applied to officers so designated 
of the greatest eminonco; the lord-high-steward of Eng- 
land or of Scotland being the proper phrase for that great 
officer, and not lord* high-seneschal. But the functions of 
the officer called steward in Britain corresponding with 
those of the officer called seneschal abroad, and especially in 
France, when the word appears in Latin, it is represented 
by senescallus, writs running * Senescallo Hospitii Regis/ 
* &c., when addressed to the steward. In poetry and romance^ 


writing it is sometimes used for a principal officer in the 
household of distinguished persons, when it is thought that 
the word steward would be too familiar, and suggest an 
officer whose duties are of an inferior class to those of the 
seneschal. 

SENLIS, a town in the department of Oise in France, 26 
miles from Paris on the road toCambray and Mons. This town 
was the capital of the Silvanectes, an antiont Bclgic nation, 
and received from the Romans the name of Augusioinagns*. 
which towards the dose of the Roman period was exchanged 
for the name of the people, Silvanectes, whence by corrup- 
tion the modern name of Senlis. It was at this period a 
walled town, and some remains of the walls still exist. The 
Carlovingian kings had a palace at Senlis. In the middle 
ages it gave title to a county held by a branch of the Carlo- 
vingian family, and sometimes united with the counties of 
Valois and Verroandois, and afterwards united to the crown. 
In A.D. 1173 the municipality of Senlis was established by 
charter, and confirmed, a.d. 1201, by lettera of Philippe 
Auguste. The town was taken by the peasantry of Valois 
in the revolt of the Jacquerie in the fourteenth century ; and 
by the Bourguignons in the civil broils of the fifteenth. 
In A.D. 1418 it was besieged in vain by the Armagnacs ; but 
surrendered to Charles VII., a.d. 1429. It was repealcMlly 
attacked, sometimes successfully, by the opposite parties in 
the war qf the League. 

Senlis is on the slope of a hill rising from the north bank of 
the Nonette, a feeder of the Oise: it consists of the city (I^a 
C it6), of an oval form, surrounded by boulevards and the 
remains of antient fortifications, and three suburbs. The 
remains of the fortifications, consisting chiefly of the ruins 
of the two gates of Meaux and Bcllon, and of the castle, 
show the place to have been very strong. Tlie streets are 
generally narrow and crooked, and the houses ill-built. 
One street, which traverses the town in a north-cast direc- 
tion, is wide and straight, hut is lined cliiotly with garden 
walls. There aro some pleasant promenades. The ex- 
cathedral i.s a Gothic building of moderate size, of the age 
of Louis XII. It has two W'estern towers, one of them 
crowned with a .spire, 224 feet high according to some autho- 
rities, or about 284 according to othera. There are a college, a 
handsome theatre, public baths, an hospital, and an cx* 
abbey, now used as a cotton-mill. 

The population in 1831 was 6066, in 1836 it was 6016. 
The chief manufactures are of cotton and woollen yarn, 
calico, linen, lace, leather, glovc-loalher, parchment, potato- 
starch, chicory, and chocolate. Thero are bleach-grounds 
for linen, washing-places for wool, saw-mills for marble and 
other stone, a large stereotype printing-office, employing 
200 men (Dupin, Forces Product,), and a letter-foundry. 
There is one yearly fair of nine days, and a monthly market 
for wine. Trade is carried on in corn. Hour, wine, timber, 
and stone. There are .stone- quarries and extensive woods 
near the town, and sand-pits for the sand used in making 
flint-glass; there are also .some lime-kilns. 

The arrondi.«:sen]cnt of Senlis comprehends an area of 
611 square miles, and includes 132 communes. It is divided 
into seven cantons or districts, each under a justice of the 
peace. The population in 1831 was 79,080, in 1836 it was 
78,790. 

SENNA. [Cassia.] 

SENNA is a country on the eastern coast of Africa, and 
a portion of that region which on our maps is called Mono- 
motapa, and has acquiitid some fame on account of the rick 
mines of gold which it contain.s. It is situated between 16** 
and 20** S. lat., and between 30^ and 37** £. long., and is 
stated to cover a surface of 43.200 square miles, being only 
about 7000 square miles less than England. It forms the 
capitancy of the Rios de Senna, the only territory that the 
Portuguese really possess on the east coast of Africa, their 
other possessions, as Mozambique, Pemba, &c., consisting 
only of fortified towns, to which no ternfory or only a very 
small territory is annexed. This capitancy is bounded on 
the east by the sea, on the south by the mountains of 
Sofala, and it extends to the kingdoms of Quiteve and 
Barne, which enclose it on the west. To the north of it is 
the indeiiendent kingdom of Moraves, from which it is 
ohieffy separated by the course of the river Zambizi. 

The shores of Senna are low, and continue so for some 
distance inland, but the country gradually rises os we pro- 
ceed westward. At the distance of 150 lo 180 miles Irom 
the sea there are some ranges, which do not appear to rise 
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to a great height. They Beem to run parallel to the coast, 
und to be divided into two ranges by the wide plain of 
Senna, through which the Zambizi runs. A great part of 
the country west of these ranges appears also to be a plain, 
the surface of which liowevor is hilly, lii approaching the 
western boundary near 30'’ K. long, the country is covered 
willi mountains. 

Senna is well watered; nuifterous small rivers descend 
from the adjacent mountains, all of which join the Zambizi. 
This river, whose course probably exceeds 800 miles, ori- 
ginates in the countries west of Senna, of which we have no 
account. Its upper course within Senna is from south- 
.soiilh-wcsfto north-north-east, but it gradually turns more 
to the cast. Ii is not known where it becomes navigable, but 
it is certain that from the town of Tele downwards it is na- 
vigated, though the navigation is very tedious in the wet 
season owing to the rapidity of the current, and in the dry 
season on account of the numerous shoals and the de- 
ficiency of water. Above Tet6 the Zambizi entem the fiat 
country, but it runs between high rocky banks until it 
enters the low country at the distance of about 50 miles 
fl'om the sea in a straight line. In the low country it divides 
into two branches at Marooro, of which the northern is 
called the river Quilimane, and the southern Luabo, and 
botli branches arc navigable. A large branch separates from 
the Luabo not far from the place of division, and btsects tbo 
delta of the Zambizi, falling into the sea at nearly an equal 
distance from the mouths of the Quilimane and Luabo. It 
is called the Melambey, from a place near its mouth. The 
embouchures of the Luabo and Quilimane are about 60 
miles from one another. 'Whore these rivers How through 
the level tract, they form a great number of islands, which in 
some places are so numerous as to constitute an archipelago, 
and by which the volume of water brought down by the 
river is divided into numerous narrow channels, in which 
the current running with great velocity renders the navi- 
gation laborious. 

The. delta of the Zambizi and the low country near the 
sea consist of a flat, which is marshy and covered with man- 
groves to low-water mark. Higher up the banks are more 
elevated, the ground is cleared to a greater extent, and the 
country abounds in villages: but towards the place where 
the river divides into arms, nearly the whole surface of the 
country is covered with rushes and bamboos, interspersed 
with extensive swamps, which during the rainy season send 
up pestilent vapours. A few isolated trees, a species of 
palm, are scattered over this unwholesome waste. The more 
elevated part of the country, about the town of Senna and 
higher up the river, is an extensive plain, which descends 
towards the banks of the river with a gentle slope. It is 
cliietiy covered with a forest consisting of a great variety 
of trees, which are united by creeping plants dinibing and 
hanging from bi'anch to branch in festoons. In some places 
these trees are of a vigorous growth, but in general they are 
stunted. 

The year is divided between the rainy and the dry season. 
The rains commence in the beginning of November, and 
continue to the end of March. They are very abundant, 
especially in the beginning of the wet season. The river 
soon rises above its banks, and inundates the contiguous 
country to the distance of several miles inland. During this 
period the heat is very oppressive, but not unwholesome in 
the higher parts of the country, except in the vicinity of lakes. 

The cultivated grains arc rice, maize, millet, and 
wheat. The sugar-cane was introduced some time ago, 
and seems to succeed well. CotTee is grown in the more 
elevated country. Indigo grows wild, as well as the cotton- 
shrub. which produces cotton of a very fine quality. The 
latter is cultivated by the blacks, but only for home con- 
sumption. It is stated that in some parts (;f the colony a 
deep scarlet-coloured cotton is produced. Vegetables are 
grown in considerable quantities, consisting of cabbages, 
lettuces, spinach, peas and beans, potatoes, yams, and 
ground-nuts. A kind of grass is cultivated as food. Be- 
fore it is quite ripe, it is plucked, dried, and husked in a 
largo wooden mortar, and then ground between two rough 
stones. The meal thus obtained is made into a porridge, 
which is generally eaten with fish. The fruit-trees are only 
tamarinds, oranges, cocoa-nuts, palms, and mango-trees. 
Among the forest- trees is a species of cotton-tree, of a gigantic 
size, frequently measuring sixty feet in circumference. The 
wood is used tov canoes in preference to any other, as not 


being subject to the attack of worms. Large boats fifty feet 
long are made of a single tree hollowed out. 

The wild animals are elephants, rhinoceroses, lions, 
hipnopotami, alligators, monkeys, and deor ; but there are 
probably many others, which have been overlooked by the 
few persons who have visited this country. There are the 
common domestic animals. In Owen's * Narrative’ tiger- 
skins arc mentioned as one of tho articles of export. Fish 
is very plentiful in the river, and constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal articles of food of the negro population. Bees arc very 
common, and wax is an article of export. 

Gold and iron are the only metals which are known to 
exist in abundance. Gold is chiefly found in the moun- 
tains of Sofala, and in those which surround the colony on 
the west ; and it does not appear that this article is brought 
from the kingdom of Moraves, but it is obtained in those of 
Quiteve and Barne. Iron is obtained in abundance from 
the southern districts of the colony, and also from the king- 
dom of Moraves: the hoes with which the slaves till the 
ground are made of it. Marble is got in the hills which 
run parallel to the coast. The population consists of a fehr 
Portuguese and mulattocs, and a great number of blacks. 
According to tho statement of the governor of Rios de 
Senna, the number of the whites and mulattoes in 1810 did 
not exceed 500. The negroes are partly free and partly 
slaves of tho whites and mulattoes. It is nut slated whe- 
ther they belong to one or more tribes, nor whether they 
speak one or more languages. The colony is divided into 
several districts. Every district is governed by a Portu- 
guese, who pays annually a small tax to the king, and col- 
lects a revenue from the free negroes resident on his land. 
Tlieso negroes pay tho taxes in kind, consisting of bees’- wax, 
fowls, meat, vegetables, and rice. 

Tho only harbour in the colony w'hich is visited by vessels 
is that of Quilimane, about eight miles from tho sui, on the 
northern arm of the Zambizi. [Mozamhiquk, vol. xv. 760 ] 
The town of Senna, the capital of the colony, stands in a 
plain on the banks of the Zambizi, about 18U miles from 
th% sea, measured along the bends of the river. Only 
about ten houses, inhabited by the Portuguese, have any 
pretensions to the style of European buildings; the black 
population live in huts. The number of inhabitants pro- 
bably does not exceed 3000. A small part of the plain is 
cultivated; and the remainder is covered with a fore.'^t of 
tamarind, mango, and cocoa-nut trees. The largest place 
seems to be Tctc, which is about 3G0 miles from tlie mouth 
of the Zambizi. It is described as superior, both in size 
and situation, 4o Senna and Quilimane, and stands in u 
mountainous tract, with tho river flowing beneath : it is 
considered a very healthy place ; and the inhabitants are a 
very active and industrious set of people: they cultivate 
the sugar cane, and make sugar and muscovado. 

This colony might become an opulent and commercial 
country; but it has been neglected by the government, and 
the inhabitants liave not availed themselves of its fertile 
soil and its numerous and valuable productions. The few 
articles of export are those which may bo obtained nearly 
without labour. They consist of the teeth of the hippo* 
otamus, elephants’ fusks, rhinoceros -horns, tiger-skins, 
oney, wax, and gold-dust. The imports, of which tho 
greater part arc sent into the interior for the purchase uf 
gold, ivory, and slaves, are as follow : cotton slutTs of various 
qualities, coloured and plain, woollens and silks, millstones, 
false coral, large white und metal beads, pewter, gunpowder, 
arms, earthenware, brandy, wine, liquors, sugar, soap, salt- 
meat, butter, oil, pitch, lavender, salt-fish, spices, olives, 
tea, coffee, and chocolate. Many of these articles answer 
the purposes of money. 

'When Vasco de Gama entered the Quilimane branch of 
the Zambizi, he found a great number of Arabs in tho 
country. The Portuguese seem to have taken possession 
of the coast about the middle of the sixteenth century ; and 
having obtained some account of the great abundance of 
gold in the interior, Francisco Barrota penetrated, in 1585, 
as far inland as Tet5. To protect the commerce which was 
eventually opened by this expedition, various forts and 
strongholds were emoted on the banks of the Zambizi und 
its dependent rivers, to awe the surrounding tribes. Tho 
most important advantages that Portugal derived from this 
possession was an abundant supply of slaves for tho Brazil 
market. (Owen’s Narrative of Voyages to explor^ the 
Shoree if^frica^ Atabia, and Madagascar,) 
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SENNAAR is a country situated in the north-eastern 
parts of Afrifsa, on the banks of the Nile, and at the junc- 
tiiin of its two great branclicj, the Bahr-el-Azrek (Blue 
Kivor) and the Balir-el-Abiad (While Ri\er). It was for- 
merly an indepenihuit stale,* and one of the most powerful 
in tliat part of Africa ; but it now constitutes a part of 
the Kg) ptian province called Belcd-es-Soorlan (or country 
of the blacks). This province comprehends all the coun- 
tries which lie^on both sides of the Nile south of Wadi 
llulfab, or the second cataract (near 22** N. lat.^ with the 
exception of Abyssinia, and consequently comprises those 
countries which are known by the collective name of Nubia 
and Scunaar, to which must be added Konlolan. The most 
important part of BL*K‘d-es-Soodan is Sennaar, and the seat 
of the provincial ccovorninont has been fixed at Karloun, a 
town built in modern times at the cundueiice of the Bahr- 
cl- Abiad and Bahr-el-Azrek. 

The boundary lines of Sennaar are imperfectly known ; 
and, as it appears, they hiive varied considerably at dilTor- 
ent times, like those of most other countries in that part of 
Africa. It seems however that all the countries lying south 
of IS*’ N. lat. generally belonged to Sennaar, and that it 
extended southward to 12° N. lat.. and perhaps somewhat 
farther. Between Ibosc parallels it corapridiendcd the 
w'liolc of the peninsula, or, as it^is called by the natives, 
the Island of Sennaar, which is enclosed by the two great 
branches of the Nile, a considerablo part of what is called 
the Island of Atbara, or the country beUeen the Bahr-el- 
Azrek, the Nile, and the river Atbara, and a tract of coun- 
try west of the Bahr-el-Abiad, exleriding along the banks 
of the river, wiili a pari of the de«ert which divides this 
tract from Kordofan. Within those boundaries, Sen- 
iiaar compiises, according to a rough estimate, about 
GO.OOO sfjuaro miles, or a little more than England and 
Wales. On the north is Dar Sheiidy, a part of Nubia, on 
the o.’ist some wandering tribes, on the south-east Abys- 
sinia, on the sontli the mountain tribes of the Nuba, and 
on the west is Kordofan. 

i^urface and The most fertile portion of this coun- 

try is that part which lies between the two great branches 
of the Nile, and, as already observed, is called the Island 
of Sennaar. At it.4 soul hern extremity, between 11® and 
12° N. lat., is a tnountaiu-rcgion called Jobel Fungi, which 
however ifj only kiiow’u from the accounts of the natives, as 
no European has penetrated so far to the south. It seems 
to eonstitute a link of that great chain which appears to 
Irovcise Africa in its whole width from east to west, near 
10° N. lat., and which is called by Abulfeda and Kdri.si 
Jebel-al-Komri, or the Mountains of the Moon. South of 
the Jebel Fungi is certainly connected with the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, and .seems only to bo divided from them 
by the narrow valley through which the Bahr-el-Azrek 
flows to the north. How near the Jebel Fungi approaches 
the banks of the Bahr-el-Abiad is not known, nor is it ex- 
actly known how far its most northern offsets advance into 
the peninsula of Sennaar. All the information collected 
from the natives liowevcr agrees in assigning to this range 
rich mines of gold and iron, both of which are worked. Tins 
part of Sennaar, so far as it has fallen under the observation 
of Kiirope.in travellers, that is, as far south as 13® 30' N. 
flit., is a plain on which only a few isolated hills ri.so; and 
these hills do not occur north of 14® N. lat. The greater 
])art of this plain appears (o be formed by the alluvial de- 
posit of the rivers. It is nearly a dead level, and the Bahr- 
el-Azrck rise.s during the floods to within 2 and 3 feet of 
the summit of its banks, and the Bahr-el-Abiad in most 
parts spreads over a large tract of country. The soil is in 
general very good, and in some parts of excellent quality, 
though there are also tracts which are nearly sterile. With 
the exception of these tracts, which do not appear to be of 
great extent, the whole might be made available fur agri- 
cultural purposes; but at present it does not produce 
much, as artiflcial irrigation is little practised. Dhourra 
however is sown at the end of the rainy season, but in ge- 
neral only so much is gA'own as is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of "the population. Buirckhardt however stales that a 
great part of Nubia, or the countries north of Sennaar, 
receives annually largo supplies of dhourm from Sennaar. 
Holroyd thinks that if a canal were cut from Wadi- Medinah 
on the Buhr-eFAzrek to Monkarah on the Bahr-el-Abiad, 
with branches north and south, almost all the land might be 
used for the production of cotton, indigo, tobacco, sugar, and 
grain, /fho most northern part of the peninsula has Jfttlo 
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wood, and is less fertile than the southern. In the southern 
part, between Wadi-Medinuh and Monkaiali, the country is 
beautifully studded with prickly acacias, and has plenty of 
good timber near the Bahr-cl-Ahiad. The boiiom along the 
banks of the Bahr-el-Azrek is narrow, and himdar to that in 
Egypt, being hardly more than two miles wide on ana\erage. 
During the inundations it is annually covered wiih a deposit 
of rich earth, and is exceedingly fertile. But ilie valley of 
the Bahr-el-Abiad is of a different description. The low flat 
along its banks is of greater extent, generally measuring 
four miles across, but it is chiefly sandy and sterile, and 
after the inundation grass springs up, a production nearly 
unknown in the valley of the Bahr-el-Azrek and Nile. The 
flat country which lies at the back of tlie«-e banks of tlio 
Bahr-el-Abiad is also inundated to a considerable extent ; 
and it appears that it is mainly owing to this eircumslntico 
that the woods which cover this tract contain soinany iimbm- 
trccs, which, especially on the western side of the river, are 
of largo size, as they grow in a belter soil. South of Wadi- 
Shcdlai the forests extend to the very margin of the river. 

The country west of the Bah r-cl- Abiad belongs princi- 
pally to Kordofan [Koudofxn] ; south of it is a mountain- 
region, whose general appellation seems to be Jebel Nuba, 
from a nation which inhabits its fastnesses ; this moiiiitain- 
regiun is said to be lich in gold and iron. The most northern 
offsets of this region are called Jebel Diiir and Jebel Mm- 
min, and approach within 25 miles of Obeid, tba capital of 
Kordofan. These mountains and their inhabitants have 
not yet been subjected to the sway of the pasha of Egypt, 
though the level country forms a part of Bclfid-es-Soodaii. 
That part of this country which belongs to Sonnnar proba- 
bly does not extend in width more than from 12 to 15 miles 
from the river to the north of 14° N. lat., but probably miudi 
farther south of 14® N. lat. Its fertility is not equal to that 
of the island of Sennaar, part of the soil being light and 
too sandy. The boundary between tlii.^ fertile tract and Kor- 
dofan is formed by a desert country, which is from two to 
three days’ journey across, and is called the Desert of El 
Habshabeh. It contains no water, but it is iiiliabiied by 
some wandering families, and is the resort of ostriches and 
herds of the antilope oryx. 

The peninsula between the Bahr-el-Azrck and the At- 
bara, or Aslaboras of the anlicnts, the largest of its con- 
fluents, is also a flat country. The plain extends southward 
to the country of the Shangallas, which belongs to Abys- 
sinia, where it terminates at the muunlain-vcgion of Itabesli. 
Some of the hills which lie isolated on the plain constitute 
short ridges, and rise nearly to the elevation of mountains, 
epecially those at Mandcia, Uera, Goes Regeip, and tJol- 
boshir; the last is not far from Sbendy in Nubia. These 
monnluins are tbn retreat of the nomadic tribes of ihe Sliu- 
kerichs and Bisliaries, who cannot bo di-slodged from them, 
and wander about in the plains with thoir herds ns long us 
they find pasture, retiring towaids the end of the dry .season 
to the uncultivated banks of the Atbara, where they still find 
grass when the vegetation of tlje plain bus wilhered. and 
where they wait for the selling in of the rams. A great part 
of the plain is far from being a desert. It is thickly covered 
with stunted trees and grass, or with gias-s only, wliicli 
grows to a considerablo height. In oilier places the soil is 
bare and generally sandy ; in a few places it is rocky. But 
lu general the soil is tolerably good, and after the ruins will 
produce dhourra. The Shukerieh Arabs also cullivale 
some patches. 

Rivers . — Tho principal rivers, the Bahr-ol-Azrek and 
Bahr-cl- Abiad, are mentioned under Nile. The Bahr-el- 
Azrek and its tributaries have a very rapid course, but 
the Bahr-cl- Abiad, after its waters have subsided, flows 
with a very ^ntlo current. Burekhardt obserxes, that at 
Shendy, the wile, at the lime of his travels, was not used 
for navigation. But it is certain that both tho Balir-eb Abiad 
and tho Bahr-el-Azrek aro now navigated, and the Shilluks 
on the Bahr-el-Abiad have a great number of boats. There 
is no doubt that the Nile in all its course maybe navigated, 
and also its upper branches, as far as they are known to us, 
and this fact is proved by the boal-luiilding esiablisbmciits 
which the pasha of Egypt ha.s erected on the Bahr-cl- Abiad. 
That the Nile is very htlle navigated in a great part of its 
course, must be attributed to tho want of timber, which is 
not found on its banks, and is only plentiful on those of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad. It is further remarkable, that, with the ex- 
ception of some small rocks, only a few islands occur either 
in the Nile or in the Bahr-cl-Azrek. and all of them uro 
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composed of rocks, and bare. Knt in Iho Bahr-el-Abiad 
there is a number of low islands covered with wood, so far 
as ils course has been examined by Europeans, and if tho 
accounts which have been collected from other sources may 
be relied on, their number iruncases in proceeding farther 
south, and is stated to bo so great south of 13'" N. lut. in 
the country of the Shilhiks, as to form an archipelago in 
the river, whose banks arc said to be from 5 to 6 miles dis- 
tant from one anollicr in thoso parts. This circumstance 
probably has given rise to the opinion that the Bahr-cl-Abiad 
traverses exteii'.ivo lakes in the upper part of ils course. All 
these islands arc covered with high trees. 

The tributaries of theBahr-cl-Azrck arc mentioned under 
Nilk. Linant mentions five tribiitarics of the Bahr-el- 
Abiad, the most northern of which is flie Nid-td-Nil (tlio 
feast of the Nile), and it is said to run south of the moun- 
tains of Dair, which, according to Holroyd, are only 25 
miles .south of El Obeid. This rivor, which must now be 
considered as tho limit of our knowledge of this country, 
appears to run, near 1 ‘a° 30' N. lat., through tho northern 
oirsots of the Nnba Mountains, and probably fiills into the 
Bahr-el-Abiad near 12'* N. lat. It is .said to traverse the 
populous country of Tagalla, and to tlow from a great lake. 
Urn? of Its trihumrics is called Ibihr-Sndan. 

Climatp , — Our knowledge on this point is very defective, 
almost all the travellers who have visited this country 
having been there at the end of the dry season. We only 
know that in spring the Ihermomelcr at noon rises to 100** 
and 118®; but it is said that it attains a greater height 
about tho summer solstice. The regular rainy season 
generally begins in the middle of Mny, or the beginning 
of .Tunc, and conliiiiios to ibo end of September. But some 
rams occur even in tho beginning of April, which are 
generally attended by hard gales from tlie north or north- 
cast. Before the rains regularly set in, two or three times 
in tho .spring hurricanes occur. The wind comes from the 
south-east. Aflor blowing tremendously for ten or twenty 
minutes, the atmosphere assumes a blood-red colour, which 
is soon succeeded by total darkin''5S which lasts about a 
quarter of an hour. The hurricane usually subsides at the 
end of two hours from its commencement; but the air is 
loaded with sand for two or three <lays afterwards. At tho 
commencement of tho hurricane it seems as if an immense 
chain of sandstone rocks is driven before the wind. Burck* 
haidl slates that the wet. season in these parts has none of 
those dreadful effects which are experitmceil in Sencgambia 
and other countries of AVestern Africa; but Linant observes 
that before the rains set in, the country is visited by an 
epidemic, which depresses the spirits, and sometimes pro- 
duces a degree of madness. It is often fatal to the natives. 

Produrtin?is . — ^The grain most cultivated is dhourra, or 
millet (Holcus sorghum), and it is an article of great 
inland trade, as Nubia and other adjacent countries draw 
their supplies chiefly from Sennaar. Wheat k also culti- 
vated ; bill other grains are not grown. The cultivation of 
the sugar-cane seems to be confined to a few places. In 
the kiteben-gardens there are grown onions, red-popper, 
bahmiyeli, a mucilaginous vegetable, chick-peas, kidney- 
beans, cucumbers, and some plants which are not found in 
Europe ; cotton and tobacco are grown as objects of com- 
merce ; near tho town of Senimar there are lemon-trees. In 
Kordofan there are large plantations of tamarinds, the fruit 
of which makes a considerable article of trade. In a few 
places dates-trees ape found, the fruit of which is gene- 
rally larger than those of Egypt. 

The timber on the banks of Babr-cl-Abiad is used for boat- 
building. Tho boats are built of acacia. In the desert be- 
tween Sennaar atid Kordofan there is a thorny shrub, called 
askanit, whose fruit is used as food. There are also some wild 
fruit-trees, among which is the allobc-tree, whose h*uit in a 
dry state is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, has a subacid tasto, 
and, being considered a dainly, is an article of trade. The 
fruits of the monkey-bread (Adansonia digitata), the doum- 
tree, and nobeck-trec arc considered as very good. In the 
desert between Sennqj^r and Kordofan there are two kinds 
of gums, gum-arabic and gurn-liban. The liban is used 
as a perfume, and eftrried to Cairo and other places in 
Egypt and Arabia. 

Horses are mure numerous than in the countries farther 
north on tho banks of the Nile. The chief wealth of the 
numerous nomadic tribes which inhabit the uncultivated 
districts of the country, consists in their camels, cattle, sheep, 
and goats. Tho camels are killed for food. The cattle are 


of good size, but the sheep and goals have bare skins, with 
out wool or hair. Pigs are not kept; fowls are plentiful, at 
least in some places. In some parts the civet cut is kept 
on account of the musk obtained from it. 

Wild animals are very numerous. Tlie elephant is found 
as far north as 14^ 30', and in some parts in great numbers. 
Burckhardt states that the rhinoceros is found in Sennaar, 
but later travellers do not mention it. Tho giraffe is ubun-* 
dant in Athara. Burckhardt mentions the tiger, but it is un- 
certain if this animal is found here ; lions are mentioned by 
several authors. The animals whose flosh is used as food, and 
which aro very plentiful, are mountain-goats, antelopes, wild 
cattle, wild asses, and haros. Tliere arc several kinds of 
liyccnas and monkeys. The rivers are inhabited by the hip- 
popotamus and tho crocodile. Tho hippopotamus is very 
destructive to tho fields, and it is hunted on that account as 
well as for its hide. From the skin whips aro made, w'hich 
are a considerable article of trade. Tho flesh of tho crocodile^ 
is eaten. Birds are numerous. Water-fowl aro not found on 
tho banks of the Bahr-el-Azrck, but are very plentiful on 
those of the Bahr-el-Abiad. Travellers have noticed cranes, 
storks, swans, pelicans, ducks, gecso, and two kinds of ibis. 
Ostriches aro abundant in the desert, especially in that 
tract which separates Sennaar from Kordofan ; their feathers 
are a considerablo article of trade. There aro also eagles 
and vultures. There arc several birds distinguished by ihc 
beauty of their plumage. Wild (iuinea- fowls are very nu- 
merous. Burckhardt observes that ho found on the banks 
of the Athara a greater number of singing-birds than in any 
other part of the East that he had visited. An immt?nse 
quantity of honey is collected in these countries, especially 
on the islands of the Bahr-ol-Abiad, and it is a con^idl;rablo 
article of trade. 

Little is known of the minerals of this country. Cold nnd 
iron exist, ns already stated, in the Jebel Fungi, and iron is 
also found in tho desert which divides Sennaar from Kor- 
dofan. In Koidofaii the iron-ore covers several large tracts 
on the surface of the desert, but up to this time it has not 
liecn worked. There aro some salt-works on the Bahr el- 
Abiad, but most of tho salt used in .Sennaar by tlie rieh is 
brought from Boeydha in Nubia. Tho poor use a brine as 
a substitute, which they procure by dissolving in hot water 
lumps of a reddish-coloured saline earth, which they obtain 
from the nomadic tribes of the Athara. 

InhdbUanfs . — ^The inhabitants of Sennaar arc cither 
free cultivators or the mowclhid. The latter aro a peculiar 
race; they are descendants of slaves, who from genera- 
tion to generation live at largo, and pay their masters 
monthly a part of their gains. If the slaves of two masters 
marry, their children bocome the joint property of llioir 
masters, and it is not unusual for six or more masters to 
possess a property in a single slave. In appearance there is 
no difference between the slaves and ilio free population. 
Tho slaves have usually a darker complexion, but some of 
them are light- coloured and bandisome. The nation is cer- 
tainly of Arabic origin, and speaks no other language than 
the Arabic; however, ns their colour is darker than that of 
the Bedouin tribes in the vicinity, it is probable that 
another tribe approaching nearer the negro race has been 
incorporated with them. * 

In the interior of Sennaar, south of 14® 30' N. lat., are 
the Bukarah Arabs, who have maintained their indepen- 
dence, and aroalwuysat war with the Egyptian government. 
Wc possess no account of this tribe. On the western banks 
of the Bahr-cl-Abiad is the Bedouin tribe of Hu.saniych, 
which extends southward nearly to 13° 30'. They arc 
generally fine men, a shade lighter than those of Sennaar, 
and the females are not so dark as tho males. 

South of the Husaniych Arabs are the Shilldks, who for 
many years were at war with the Egyptians. As they in- 
habit tho western banks of the jSahr-el-Abiad and ils 
islands, tbeir hostile disposition against nil light-coloured 
peonle has prevented European travellers from proceeding 
farther south. But it is stated that in 1838 they coneliulod 
a treaty with tho governor of BeHd-es-Soodkn, by which 
they submitted to Mohammed AU. The few individuals of 
this nation who have been seen by Europeans were clumsily 
formed, their legs ^beiiig too short for the size of the trunk. 
The heads of some were shaved ; tho hair of those unshorn 
was curled and woolly. Their countenances are harsh ftnd sa- 
vage; their cheek-bones high, and noses narrow near tho root, 
but broarl and flattened towards the nostrils. The incisor teeth 
of the lower jaw had been extracted. The only weapons they 
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had were sticks, shields, and spears of a rude construction 
They are very expert at killing the crocodile and hippopota- 
mus with the same spears which they use for self-defence. 
They speak a language diflerent from that of their neighbours, 
but nothing is known about it. They wear no covering, 
and woiship the sun and moon. Their sovereign is said to 
reside on an island of the Bahr-cl-Abiad, called Abba. Op- 
posite the Sliilldks, on the eastern banks of the Bahr-el- 
Abiad, live tlie Denka, who were originally the same nation, 
but they are now quite distinct, and constantly at war. The 
principal wealth of both nations consists of cattle. 

The peninsula of Atbara is the residence of two powerful 
tribes, tho Bisharies, or Bisharocn, and the Shukorieh. The 
former oi'cupy the northern portion of tho country. [Bisha- 
UKK.v.] The Shukorieh are handsome men, with fine coun- 
tenances, tall, and not black. They are proud, but more 
polislied and less debauched Ilian tho Bisharics. They do 
not speak Arabic, but wo arc not informed whether their 
language has a resemblance to that of the Bishanes. 
Though those two .tribes derive their subsistance chiclly 
from the produce of their herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and 
goals, they rcjniir to the banks of the Atbura immediately 
alter the inundation to sow dhuurra, and remain there till 
the harvest is gathcrod in. During tlie hottest part of the 
buinnier, when the grass is dried up in tbedeaert, they again 
de.sceiid to feed their cattle on the herbage on the holders 
of tlie stream. It appears that a siuaU tribe of (he nation of 
the Adindous, or, asBurckhurdl calls (hem, of the Uadendou, 
who live on the east nf tho Atbara river, lias ‘settled west of 
that river, in the vicinity of Gous Regeip. They arc also a 
nomadic nation, but occasionally cultivate dhuurra. These 
tribes are iiul subject to the Egyptian goveriiineiit. 

Uovenunrnt. — The pasha of Ej^ypt maintains u regiment 
of infantry, cousisling of 400U iiieu, and two regiments of 
Turkish cavalry, each of 40U men, in BeU’d-cs-Sooduii, and 
governs (ho province hy a .sundjar, who resides in the town 
of ICarloun, But only a small portion of the count r\ is 
immediately subject to the governor, nearly the whole being 
under the authority of native sbeicks, who annually pay the 
govornor a fixed sum of money. The territories of some of 
these sheicks are very extensive. 

Toztvw.— The most popuhius place at present is Kartoun, 
situated at the conlluoiico of the two great branches of the 
Is' tic. Though it is not yet ‘JO year.s snico it w'as a miserable 
village, it had u population of 15,000 four or five years ago, 
in consequence of being fixed upon as the residence of the 
governor. The houses are built partly of sun-dried bricks and 
partly of dhoiirra-stalks. The former capital was Seiinaar, 
which contained a poiiulation of from 10,000 to U, 000 indivi- 
duals, The town was destroyed when the Egyptians occupied 
tho country in i8J2, and in lb29 it consisted of a heap of 
ruins, except a few houses which were inhabited by some 
mercliaiits. But in 1837 it appears that nearly the whole town 
had been rebuilt, and that the inhabitants had rc^sumed 
their manufacturing industry. Among the manufactures 
which were uflered to Holruyd were mats with beautiful 
<lcvices made of split doum-leaves, and dyed of various 
colours, conical straw covers for plates in elegant patterns, 
silver stands for coffee-cups in filagree, warlike weapons, 
as spears, knives, &c., and amulets, which aro worn for 
security from every kind of disease and casualty. There 
is a well-furnished bazar. Wady-Mcdiiiah and Missalemich, 
between Sennaar and Kartoun, carry on some commerce 
with llio adjacent county. No place on the Bahr-el- Abiad 
has risen into importance. At Monkarah are the dock- 
yards on which annually about 30 boats are built for the 
pasha of Egypt, but it contains no inhabitants except the 
workmen employed in their eonslruclion. In the interior 
and within the mountain-region of Jebel Fungi is the town 
of Goleh, which is said to be equal in size to Sennaar, and 
to be noted for its iron-ware. 

Manh{fmtures. — That branch of industry in which the 
Sennaaresc aro most distinguished is leather, which is of 
the best quality, and much superior to that made in Egypt 
or Syria. This leather however is not frequently exported, 
but worked into different articles, which have an extensive 
sale in the valley of the Nile and in Arabia. Tho mdst im- 
portant of these articles are camel saddles, sandals, and 
leathern sacks. Tho camel saddles are of elegant and durable 
workmanship, ornauicnlod with many pretty leathern tas- j 
sels. They ore exported to Egypt for the drotuedavies or i 
riding- camels, and sell at a high price. The Sennaar san* i 
dais are worn bv all well-dressed men and women through- 1 


out Nubia. They are made with a neatness which surprises 
all foreigners. They generally sell for two Spanish dollars 
the pair. The leallicrn sacks are of two kinds. The large 
water-.skinB culled reys aro made of ox-hides, and aro used 
by the caravans for transport iiig water through the desert. 
They keep the water much better than the smdlcr goats’- 
skins, and the thickness of the leather prevents it lioiu eva- 
porating so readily. The goats’-skins made in Kordofan 
are much valued, as they have no scam, while tln^ cummon 
ones are sewed up on three sides. Another kind of Icaihcni 
sacks is exported from Sennaar to Suakiui, and tlience to 
Arabia, especially Yemen, where they are used for carrying 
provisions in travelling. Minor articles of leather, whicli 
are articles of commerce, ire water-llasks, which are much 
esteemed in Egypt, whins, and ropes. Whore dates 
grow, cords and ropes are made of the fibrous interior 
bark of the palm date-tree, and in sumo places of reeds. 
The shields made of the skins of the rliiiioceros and giralle 
are used all along the Nile and across the mountains us 
far as Co^seir and Kenneh in Uppci: Egypt. 

Cotton-cloth is made by the women for domestic use, but 
it constitutes also a considerable article of trade in Norllieiii 
Africa, under the name of damour. The workers in gold, 
sdver and iron are very .skilful, and e.xeeulo then* work 
neatly with very simple tools. Fottcry is made to a coiisi- 
dirable extent in Sennaar; in Kordofan are made large 
w'oodeii dishes or bowls, which are cavvod out of the root 
of soiiio trees; they are nibbed with butler, and Iheu bold 
over the file to give them a black colour. The bowls 
aic placed along the walls of the sitling-rouins as orna 
ments. They' iiiv very nicely worked, and it is impos'^iblo 
to observe (lie Muallest trace of (he iinsiruinent with vvhicii 
they are made. In some place.s colon led strawdiais aro 
made with great neatness, and they are sent to diireicnt 
countries in the neighlKiiirhood. 

(Jomrficrce,—'£\\Q province of Belcd-es-Soodan is the seal 
of an exlen-ive coinrnerco. Its commercial relations with 
the Ulterior of Africa extend us far as Beghariiii, which i*, 
situated much nearer to the Biglit of Benin than to (he Bed 
Sea, and nevertheless receives .some articles, especially tbo 
spices of India, by the way of Sheiidy in Nubi.i, or hy Seii- 
naar. The caravans which depart from these places go as fur 
as Cairo. Numerous pilgrims from the imerior of Africa pass 
through Sheiidy and Sennaar on their road to Suakim on the 
lied Sea, and by the same way many pioducls of the conntiy 
and of the interior of Africa arc .sent to the coasts of Arabia, 
vvherethey art partly exchanged for the goods hiought fiom 
llitulustnn and the Indian Archipelago, while European goods 
reach Ab>ssiiiia and tho eastern countries of Soodan by the 
way of Eg>pt. As the merchants who carry on this cxIlmi- 
sive coniiiiercc are obliged to pass through countries inha- 
bited by nomadic and predatory tribe^^, they unite for their 
security in caravans, and always follow certain roads. 

Two caravan-routes load to the port of Suakiiu on tbo 
lied Sea; one from Sennaar, and the oilier from Shendy. 
The route beginning at Sennaar follows tho course of the 
Bahr-el -Azrek to its conlluence with the Rahad river, tlien 
stretches across tliu peuiu.sula of Atbara in a north-easi 
direcliun to Gous Rcgeip on the river Atbara. Ea.st of the 
river its direciiou is east-north-east, until it strikes the 
southern extremity of the uiounluin- range called Jehel 
Dyaab, when it turns north-north-west, and running at a 
short (lislance from the eastern buse uf the mountains, joins 
the Red Sea at Suakim. The caravan-route which begins 
nt Shendy follows the banks of the Nile to the village of 
Kubuu.shyc, a distance of about 30 miles, and then strikes 
across a desert portion of the peninsula of Albaia in an 
east-north -east direction to the village of Albaia on the 
river of the same name. Afterwards it runs moie to the east, 
and traverses the hilly region called Langay and the range 
of the Jehtd Dyaak not far from Suakim. 

The great caravan road from Shendy to (-airo follows the 
course of the Nile as far as Berber (18** N. hit.), whence it 
runs nearly in a due north direction through the desert 
country oast of the river, crosses the range culled Jebel 
Shigro near 21*^ N. lat.. ami again approaches the Nih: 
near 23** N. lat., but reaches its banks only at the village of 
Daraou, alxiut ten miles north of Assouan, on the east bank 
of (he river. At this place tho caravan-road lerminaies, and 
the goods aie cmbaiktMl in boats to be convened to Cairo 
and other places of Egypt. 

The common route between Shendy and Sennaar lies 
along tho banks of the Nile and the Bahr-el- Azrek, but 
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there .3 d shorter road through the desert, which runs nearly 
due south from Shendy to Abouharras at the conlluetice of 
the 15ahr-cl-Azrek with the Rahad. 

Two caravan-roads lead from Sennaar to El-Obeid in 
Kordofan. The northern crosses the Bahr>cl-Abiad at Mon- 
knrah, and the southern at Aleis, the most northern place 
inhabited by the Shilliiks. From Kl-Obeid the route passes 
westward to El-Tnslu*r, the present capital of DarFur, and 
thenco to Kobbe and Kubkabiyah. Sometimes the caravans 
from EhObeYd and Kobbe do not go to Senmiar or Shendy 
hut proceed across the desert west of the llahr-el-Abiad and 
the Nde to the banks of iho Nile at Debbu, nearly opposite 
the ruins of old Dongola (Id® N. lat.). 

Tiio common commercial road from Sennaar to Gondar 
in Abyshinia runs in an cast-south-eastern direction to Ras- 
el-Fil, where the merchants of both countries meet and 
exchange their goods. 

Few of the articles imported into Sennaar are brought 
from European markets. The principal articles imported 
from Egypt arc the sembil and inchlcb, both of which are 
ill great request in Soodan ; the former as a perfume and 
medicine, and the latter as a condiment. The semhtl is tlic 
Valeria ccltica or Spiga ccltica of the Italians, and is chiefly 
grown in tho southern provinces of the Austrian dominions; 
it is sent from Venice and Trieste to Alexandria. The 
melileh is brought from Armenia and Persia, and shipped 
at Smyrna and other ports of Asia Minor for Egypt. It 
appears to be the fruit of a tilia. These two articles are 
also imported into Massowali from Jidda for the Abyssinian 
market. Sugar is brought from Upper Egypt, and soap fmm 
Syria, where it is manufactured. From Egypt are also im- 
ported many manufactured articles, as taka^, a sort of coarse 
canibnc dyed blue, wlnle cotton stuffs w’ilh red borders, 
made at Mehalla in the Delta, melnyes, a blue striped cot- 
ton cloth, linen made at Siout and Maufaloot, and sheep- 
skins dressed with the wool on, which arc often dyed blue 
and red, and are used as saddle-cloths for the horses, drome- 
daries, and asses of the natives, and as carpels fur the 
women's apartments. European inanufacUires are not re- 
gularly imported, though sonic scarlet cloth, velvet, satin, 
and tfold- cm bordered .slulfs of tlic lighter kind from Lyon 
and Florence, and a variety of English calicoes or cambrics, 
are occasionally in request. Beads are a considerable article 
of import. The most common are small wooden beads, 
made by the turners of Upper Egypt; others arc made of 
the kernels of the doum-tree, of which the chief manufactory 
is at Denderah in Upper Egypt. A variety of beads of a 
red and blue colour are brought from Jerusalem. The 
heller sort of glass beads are sout from Venice, but tho 
gi eater part are made at El-Khahil near Jerusalem, where 
there are extensive gWs-houses. A kind of beads called 
reysh are brought from Snakirii to Sennaar ; they come from 
the East Inrlies, principally from Surat, and are perforated 
balls of coloured agate, of the size of a small cherry; they 
are in great lequcst nil over Eastern Africa, c.spccially in 
Dar-Fur,, Dar-Zaloh, and Borgho, where they fetch a high 
price. The reysh are worn as necklacoi by tlie women. 
Coral of an ini'erior kind, false coial made in Venice, and 
transparent amber are sold in small quuiililies. Paper, 
made in Genoa and Leghorn, goes to Dar-Fur and other 
countries farther* west. Yellow hra.ss- wire is in great de- 
mand. as it is used for ornamenliiig tho lances by twisting it 
round ditlurcnt parts of lliohlnift. Old ojiper, principally 
large boilers and pots, are much in request; pewter iu 
thin bars is sold in sinaJl quanlily. Of hardware the 
most .saleable articles are common razors, fiLs, thimbles, 
scissors, needles, nails, steels to strike fire with, and swovd- 
blades. The swuid-bhides are maile at So^ngen on the 
Rhine. Tar is imported to make the water-skiii.H water- 
proof, and to rub ihe backs of the camels, fidvor trinkets 
for female ornaments, such as bracelets and ear-rings, are 
imporied in great mimbors; most of them go to Dar-Fur, 
Small bells to ornament the bridles and halters of the camels 
are also imporied Ivom Egypt.. Looking-glasse.s of Venetian 
and Trieste manufacture, with gilt covers, are a consider- 
able article in the Egypth^*^ trade; Iho most common kind 
arc about ihur inches ’square ; others, which are round and 
of about the same size, arc made in (3airo. No woman 
marries without decorating her room with such a looking- 
glas.s. Among the imports from Egypt are Spanish dollars. 

Tlic principal article of exi>ort is slaves. They are partly 
imported into Sennaar from Abyssinia, Kordofan, and Dar- 
Fur, and partly taken from tho mowellod^or native slaves 


of tho country. Tlie Abyssiniatis are the most valued for 
beauty and hdclity, but they are not so strong as the othem. 
The next in estimation for beauty are the mo welled, but 
they have not a good character for honesty. The slaves 
from the Nuba mountains and those A-om Dar-Fur aro per- 
fect nc'grocs, not good looking, but honest and faithful. 
Children and young females arc sold at the highest price, 
often for 100 dollars each. The second article is the damour, 
or colton-stuOT, which is always in great demand, as the 
cotton manufactones of Sennaar and those of Begharini 
furnish the greater part of north-eastern Africa with articles 
of dress. The third article in importance seems to be gold, 
which is partly got from the mines in the Fungi and Nuba 
mountains, and partly from Abyssinia. Tho principal 
market for gold in Abyssinia is Ras-el Fih nearly half-way 
between Sennaar and Gondar. The gold is principally 
bought by the Suakiin traders, who carry it to Jidda, where 
it is gi\on in payment fur Indian goods. Other important 
articles of export are ivory, mostly from Dar-Fur, rhinoceros 
horns, musk, whips and other articles of leather, ebony, 
the cotTee brought from the western districts of Abyssinia, 
honey, and ostrich feathers. Minor articles, mostly biought 
from Kor(|pran, are gum-arabic of the best quality, tama- 
rinds, guin-leban, natron from Dar-Fur, sheslirnc, a .seed 
used in Egypt for diseases of the eyes, and shooshe, a small 
pea of Kordofan and Dar-Fur growth. 

India goods reach Sennaar by the way of Jidda and 
Suakim. They consist of fliHereiit sorts of cambric from 
Surat and Madras, of coarse muslins from Bengal, of spi(;e.s, 
e^p•Jcially cloves and ginger, of India sugar, I lie beads called 
reysli, and sail dal- wood. A part of all thc^ie articles passes 
farther west to Dar-Fur, Dar-Zaleh, and Bcgiiarnii. Be- 
sides gloves, gold, and other articles, the inoichaiits from 
Suakim export a great number of horses of the Dongola 
breed, and tobacco, which two articles And a ready sale in 
Yemen, at Hodeida, Loheiha, and as far south as Mocha. 

The inland trade of Sennaar is very active, partly in con- 
sequence of the great number of caravans which coniiniially 
traverse the country, and create a great demand for camels, 
which are brought to those idaces through which the cara- 
vans puss, and partly on account of the dilVercnl productions 
of the several parts which constitute the province of Belt ti- 
cs Soodan. There aro ahvays considerable caravans on the 
roads conveying dhourru from Sennuur to those parts 
which are less fertile, or where tho cultivation of the 
ground is less attended to. 

No gold currency is iu use among the merchants of Sen- 
naar exc.ept unstamped pieces or rings of pure gold. They 
are of different sizes from 30 paras ('id.) to 240 piastres (3/.); 
and during tho whole time tho market lasts, au oHiccr sits 
with the scales before him, and weighs gold gratis for all 
persons. Spanish dollars are current. Tlic inhabitants of 
Kordofan make an iron money from the ore which is ob- 
tained in the desert bclw'een the Bahr-ul-Ahiad and Kor- 
dofuii. This money resembles tlie section of a mushroom, 
is made without any reference to weight, and each piece 
passes for one para, forty being equal to one Turkish piastre, 
which, according to its present rate of exchniige, is equal to 
sterling. In some parts the beads aroused as small 
coin. In some towns all money transactions aro made in 
reals, an imaginary coin, equal in value to 15 piastres. 

Iliatory , — Tlie antient history of Sennaar is very little 
known. It appears that it once formed a part of the empire 
of Abyssinia, and at a later periotl of Nubia. In tho lliir- 
leoiith or fourieenih century it was wrested from Nubia 
by a iamily which corao originally from Teysafaan. a country 
in Soodan ; and at one time that family was in pussc.ssion of 
nearly all Nubia, the whole country from the second cata- 
ract to the mountains of Fungi being subject to them. On 
the ea.st their empire included Suakim and a large tract of 
the coast of the Red Sen, and on the west it extended be- 
yond Kordoluii. In the course of time the sovereigm<, called 
muks, liecame loo indolent to transact business, and ap- 
pointed a vizier, tvho soon possessed himself of all the power, 
though he continued to pay outward respect to the muk. 
This took place about 200 years ago, and since that time tho 
power of Sennaar lias been decreasing, and several chiefs 
have become nominally and really independent. In 1822 
the country was invaded by the army of Muhamed All 
under Ismael Pasha, llie vizier made no resistanccRi^but 
obiauiod good terms for himself, by which tho southern part 
of Sennaar, which lies within the mountains of Fungi, was 
left to him as a vassal of the pasha of Egypt, and the muk 
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\va<i reduced to the station of a private individual. As 
already observed, the Shilldks on the banks of the Bahr-el- 
Abiad have submitted to the pasha, which was eflected by 
the annual military expeditions that the pasha’s governor 
Sent to tliat country for the purpose of seizing the inhabi- 
tants us«laves. 

(Hurckhardt’s Travels tn Nubia; Linant, * Voyage on 
tho Huh r-el- Abiad,’ in London Geogr, Journal, vol. ii. ; 
I.ord Prudhoe's ‘Journey from Cairo to Sennaar,’ in London 
Geogr. Journal, vol. v. ; ‘and Holroyd’s ‘Notes on a Journey 
to KordofAii,’ in London Gengr. Jow nal, vol. ix.) 

SENNERTUS, DANIEL, was born at Breslau in 1572. 
Id IfiOl he took the degree of Doctor of jMcdicme at Wiir- 
Icmbcrg. and in the following year was elected professor 
there. Ho died of the plague in 1037. During his life, 
and for many 5 ears after, Sennertus enjoyed the highest 
possible reputation as a learned and skilful physician, llis 
works, which are very numerous and long, prove him to 
have been a skilful compiler from those of others. He was 
tho first to endeavour to reconcile the then modern doctrines 
of Paracelsus with the antient ones of Galen, which they 
had well nigh overturned ; and ho appears to have been 
much less credulous than most of his contemporaries on the 
subjects of alchemy, the universal remedy, and ethers of 
the like kind. The whole works of Sennertus were pub- 
lished III fob at Venice in 1645, and in subsequent years at 
Paris and Lyon. 

SENS, a town in France, in the department of Yonne, 
67 miles south-east of Paris, on the road to Lyon. This 
town existed at the time of the Homan conquest, and is 
mentioned by Cresar under the name of Agcndicuni. 
Ptolemy writes it 'AyfjliKov; and in the Antoniiic Itinerary 
it is Agedincum. It was afterwards called Senones from tho 
name of tho people to whom it belonged, and from thence 
is derived the modern Sens. Some antiquaries dispute the 
identity of Agedincum with Senones, and contend for the 
former being on the site of the modern Provins [Seine et 
M\kne]; hut this opinion docs not appear to be well sus- 
tained. Agedincum or Senones became under the Ho- 
mans the chief town of Lugdunensis Quartn, or Sononia. 
It became at an early period the seat of a bishopric, and 
afterwards of an archbishopric. In the middle ages it was 
tho capital of a count), which was united to the crown by 
the kings Hobert and Henri I. I 

Tile tow'n, properly so called, is of an oval form, sur- | 
roumled by walls now partly dostro)ed. The foundations 
of these walU are of largo stones, fi\o feet long and three 
or four foot thick, rising to unequal heights above the soil, 
llpon these is raised the upper part of the walls, faced 
with small stones four or tl\e inches square, varied with 
tiiple courses of brick. Some of the large stones of the 
foundation bear Roman inscriptions or fragments of sculp- 
ture. 7'hore are traces of Homan roads leading from Sens 
ill various directions. Of theniive gates of the city, three be- 
long to the middle ages, and the rest are modern. The streets, 
wit h the exception of that through which the Paris and Lyon 
road passes, are narrow and crooked, and the houses gene- 
rally ill-built. The town is on the right bank of tho Yonne, 
over wliieh are two bridges: it is near the junction of the 
Vannes, which flows on the south side of tho town, and tlic 
waters? of which distributed through tho streets contribute 
to their cleanliness, llie principal public building is the 
cathedral, whicli is a large Gothic structure of various 
dates, reinark&ble for the size and general good effect of the 
nave, and for the height of the tower. The cathedral con- 
tains a handsome monument to the Dauphin and Dau- 
phiness, life parents of Louis XVI, Louis XVIIL, and 
Charles X. The principal modern building is the college. 
There are public baths, a theatre, an hospital, a seminary 
fur tho priesthood, and some pleasant public walks. 

The population in 1831 was 9267 for the town, or 9279 
for the whole commune; in 1836 it was 9095 for tho com- 
mune. The chief manufactures are of glove and other 
leather, cotton-yarn, straw and chip hats, woollen stuffs, 
polished steel, glue, candles, tin clepsydras or water-clocks, 
potato-spirit, tiles, and earlhenwaro. There are a bleach- 
ground for linen, a brewery, and some cinder-mills. The 
chief trade is in corn and flour for the supply of Paris, wfnes, 
wool, hemp, tiles and bricks, bork, leather, tan, limber, &c. 
There are five yearly fairs. Sons has a public library of 
5500 vols., and a museum. There are nursery-grounds in 
the neighbourhood. 

The archbishopric of Sens is now united with that of 


Auxerro, The department of Yonne constitutes tho 
diocese. The suffragan bishops, with their dioccbct., are bs 
follows: — 


Iroyes . , Department of Aube. 

Nevers . . „ Nievre. 

Moulins . . „ Allier. 

Tho arroiidisscmeiit of Sons comprehends an aiea of 
474 s(|uare miles, and includes 'JOrornmuiics. It is divirlod 
into SIX cantons or districts, each under a justice of thu 
peace. The population in 1831 was 60,342; in 1836, 
61,036. 


SENSATION. [Nervous System.] 

SENSES. The senses are tho faculties by W'hich we be- 
come acquainted with some of the conditions of our own 
bodies, and with certain properties and states of external 
things, such as their colour, taste, odour, .size, form, density, 
motion, &c. The .senses are five in number, namely, Mglit, 
hearing, taste, smell, and touch ; and each of them is exer- 
cised in the recognition of an impression conveyed along 
some nerve to tho brain. The particular physiology of each 
is contained in the article devoted to its organ [K\e; 12ar; 
&c.] ; here we shall only consider some of the circumstances 
common to them all. 

There are no kinds of sensation produced by external 
causes W'hich we may not also derive from conditions of tho 
nerves arising independently of such external causes. Thus 
heat and cold, painful and pleasing sensations, are often felt 
as the results of internal causes acting on the nerves of touch 
or common sensation ; so also light and various colours are 
often perceived in the dark ; noises seem to be heard in the 
ears when no sounding body is near; and smells and tastes 
are sometimes perceived, as if in the nose and mouth, with- 
out any external cause from which they can proceed 
These fiicts constitute a part of the proof that that of which 
the mind is rendered conscious by any of the scnse.s is not 
tho condition of tho body said to be perceived, but the con- 
dition of the nerve through which the impression is con- 
^e}ed to the brain; a condition which may result cither 
from internal causes or from the influence of something 
external. 

The same internal cause acting on the organs of the se- 
veral senses produces, through the medium of each, a sensa- 
tion peculiar to itself, and similar in kind to that perceived 
in the exercise of that organ’s normal function. Tims a 
congestion of blood in the retina produces a sensation of 
flashes or sparks of vaiiously coloured light; one in the ex- 
pansion of the auditory nerve gives rise to ringing or other 
sounds in the ear; one in the skin or other part supplied 
with nerves of common sensation excites itching or pain or 
Iieat; and so on. In like manner the same external in- 
fluence applied to the several kinds of nerves produces 
through each a jieculiar and proper sensation. Thus, wlicri 
the eye, car, tongue, nose, and skin aic successively electri- 
fied,* sensations of light, sound, taste, odour, and pain are 
successively produced ; and blows oil the car and surface 
of tho body produce through each a sensation similar in 
kind to that which it is tho proper function of each of those 
parts to convey. 

The senses are exercised therefore in many circumstances 
besides those by which we are informed of the conditions 
of external things. The condition of a nerve becomes per- 
ceptible whenever il ib disturbed from its state of absoluto 
rest ; and it is perceived as if iL were being acted on by some 
external influence. The sensations thus produced by in- 
ternal causes arc called subjective, and their existence 
proves not only that by our senses we perceive immediately 
only the conditions of our nerves, but also that each kind of 
nerve is capable of communicating only one kind of sciisa- 
fiou, whicli IS always, in some form or other, perceived, 
whatever be the circumstances by which the nerve is dis- 
turbed from its stale of rest. The optic nerve, for example^ 
gives a sensation of nothing but light, however it may be 
acted on from without or from within : even .severe injuries of 
it, such as cutting it asunder, produce the appearance of a 
flash of light, but no pain properly so called (lor that which 
is called a painful sensation of light is very diflerent from 
pain in any part supplied only by nerves of touch). And 
in like manner iho auditory nervo under no circunislances 
conveys any sensation but that of a sound. A nerve of one 
sense therefore can in no case discharge the function of a 
nerve of any other sense. 

Wa are totally ignorant of what the energotio condition of 
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a pcrvc consists in, as well as of what it is that renders each 
ner\o peculiarly and properly subccpliblc of impressions from 
only one kind of external eirouinstancos, and of what are the 
causes of the ditferent impressions exorcised by diiTcrunt 
uiocUilcations of that one kind of stimulus. For example, 
we not only cannot tell how heat and light (whose very cx- 
u.tencc we only learn by our senses) act upon the nerves of 
the skin and of the eye, but we cannot tell why dtHeront 
kinds of li^ht put the iilaments of the optic nerve in such 
different conditions as to ^ive through them the impressions 
of dilVerent colours, nor why the different tenipei at tires of 
bodies pro<luce in us the sensations of what we call different 
degrees of heat and cold. Nor do we know more of the 
simple action of any other of the senses. 

Oiir ideas of the simple sensible properties of bodies, such 
um tlioir colour, taste, odour, &c., seem not susceptible of 
analysis; but this is nut the case with the ideas which wo 
obtain, by the exercise of our senses, of some other properties 
and conditions of external things, such as their size, form, 
motion, &c. 

Our knowledge of the size and form of u body seems to 
he the result of our appreciating the extent of sensitive 
surface upon which ul any given time it makes its impres- 
sion. When, for example, anything is touched by the sur- 
face of the body, the impression is conveyed by each of all 
the nervous filaments whose extremities lie within the space 
of contact; and if the body be small enough to be touched 
at once in all its parts, wo judge of its size ty that of the ex- 
tent of surface over which it is capable of putting our nerves 
ill a condition sensible to the mind ; the dimensions of parts 
of our own body being in all cases the standai’d with which 
we uUiinately compare those of other bodies. Or, where the 
body whose size is to be estimated is too large to be at once 
touched, then by passing a sensitive surface over its several 
parts, and appreciating (as we do by another exercise of our 
senses) the lime required to traverse the whole of llicni, we 
acquire a knowledge of its extent. The appreciation of 
magnitude by the eye is always less perfect ilian lliat by 
touch, and is probably very erroneous till it has been fre- 
quently corrected by the evidence of touch in all the cases 
in which the latter sense cun he employed, and by the com* 
panson of the data obtained in one set of cases, by the ex- 
ercise of bulb senses, with those of other cases in which 
sight only can be used. When a body or any number of 
objects is seen, we arc sensible of the extent of surface of 
tile rolina which is occupied by the image formed by the 
conceiilratcd rays of light proceedi.iig from it or them ; and 
we thus obtain a relative measure of their size. But the size 
of tlie image being absolutely much smaller than that of 
the object, it is only by the evidence of touch that we discern 
wliat relation the size of the body bears to the size of a part 
of our own body, and thereby what arc, according to this 
ultimate sUindard, its dimensions. 

Of the form of bodies we judge by our senses in the 
same manner as of their size, that is, by the estimation of 
the extent in difTorenl directions of the sensitive surface im- 
pressed 111 d liferent modes by diflerent kinds of light, or by 
binlies presented in dilTcrent positions to the extremities of 
the nerves. 

The perception of the locomotion of a body is derived 
from our perception of tlie movement of the impression 
which it produces over a sensitive surface, whether that of 
the eye or of the skin. And here also the evideiide of sight 
is more falUicious than that of touch; for the movement of 
the impression on the retina being »tho same wliather the 
eye, or the object seen, is moved, a person moved by other 
than his own eiforts coininonly requires the aid of other 
senses, or of his experience and understanding, to determine 
whether he himself, or the object he gazes at, be in motion : 
and indeed children in such cases commonly judge wrongly* 

A kind of motion of which one at least of our senses 
has a most delicate perception is that of a vibrating body. 
By the skin the re|>eated impulses at short intervals pro- 
duced by the vibrations of any body aro felt as a tingling 
or itching, and this very obscurely. By the ear the Siime 
vibiations are percoiivod as sound, and this with such doU- 
cacy, tliat, according to the experiments of Savart, a note is 
distinguishable, though to produce it the air vibrates 48,000 
tunes in a second : and if the undulatory theory of light be 
true, the eye can distinguish from other impressions of the 
same kind those wliich result from waves of light ouc- 
sixteen-millionth of an inch in breadtbt and of which 727 
billions move in one second. 


One of the most remarkable results of the exercise of our 
senses is the appreciation of the distance of objects. It is 
probably only by experience that wc discern that the bodies 
which become the objects of our senses are external to us ; 
for, as already stated, all our ideas of external tilings are 
derived from tho cundition in which the nerves w^iihin us 
are placed by their iiiiluencc, and not always by their 
direct intluciice. The eye, for example, sees nothing of the 
object of sight itself, but the oxlremilies of the rays of light 
emitted from tho object fall upon the sensitive extremities of 
the nervous iilanichts of the retina ; and so of sounds, the 
body producing them being at a distance. Yet we judge that 
what w’e see and hoar is neither within oursedves, as the im- 
pression of it is, nor near us, as the very sound and light 
which we perceive are, and as tho bodies which we taste 
and touch are, but at a distance such that an appreciable 
voluntary motion will bring us nearer to them, and enable 
us perhaps to judge of them by the touch, from which we 
gain our hrst and least fallible impressions. 

The appreciation of our own voluntary motion is the irosl 
important aid to our senses. Forming the staadanl to which 
all our ideas of force are ultimately referrible, it is of the 
highest importance, cither separately or in conjunction, with 
our senses, in enabling us to judge of velocity, weight, 
hardness, &c. But this has been already considered in the 
article Muscle. 

Notions of a sixth sense have been entertained. Spul- 
lunzaiii observing that hats in Hying avoid walls in the 
dark, conceived that they have some special sense for that 
and other similar purposes. But there can be little doubt 
that it is by the touch of the extremities of their wings that 
they perceiNo the resistance of near objects, and it is prohu- 
blo that all the examples of supposed peculiar senses are 
referrible to the refined exercise of one of those generally 
admitted, or of the muscular .sensibility. Muller {Physio- 
logie des Menschen, bd. ii., p. 27j) justly says on this 
subject, * The csseulial of a now sense does not consist in 
external things being perceived winch commonly do not 
act upon the senses, but m external circumstances exciting 
a peculiar kind of sensation winch docs not exist among 
the sensations of our live senses, A peculiar kind of sen- 
sation must depend on the energies of the nervous s)stom, 
and that such a one occurs in particular animals cannot bo 
« priori denied ; but there are no facts known which prove 
the existence of a now and peculiar kind of sense; and it is 
quite impossible to observe anything respect mg the nature 
of a sensation in any one else than one’s self.* 

SENSIBILITY, an aptitude fur receiving imprcs.sions of 
the senses. Tliis is its physiological moaning, as designating 
that faculty of the senses whereby things external are made 
to act upon us.* That peculiar fineness of organization which 
renders a man alive to the impressions of physical objects, 
has, by a natural metaphor, become tho expression of that 
peculiarity of mental organization which renders the mind 
alive to impressions of moral objects, such as pity for the 
distress of others, admiration of lieroic courage or patient 
endurance, &c. ; and thus a person with a keen sense of 
grandeur, sublimity, nobility, beauty, or pathos in nature or 
art, is said to possess great sensibility. It is this moral 
aspect of sensibility which in all people creates the love of 
poetry and fiction, and when possessed in a high degree, 
creates the poet himself. * 

The theory of universal sensibility propounded by Cam- 
panella is so striking, and has such a poetico-metapbysical 
interest, that wo take this opportunity of giving our readers 
a brief outline of it, as given in bis work De Sermt Rerum: 

* All things (smtiunt); if they did not, tho world 
would be a cdiaos. For neither would fire tend upwards, nor 
stone downwards, nor waters to the sea ; but every thing 
would remain where it was, were it not conscious that de- 
struction awaits it {eentiret sui destructioncm inter contra- 
m) by remaining amidst that which is contrary to itself; 
and that it can only be preserved by seeking that which is 
of a similar nature. Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature; but all things strive against 
their contraries, which they would not do if they did not 
perceive what is their contrary. God, who is primal power, 
wisdom, and love, has bestowed on all things the power of 
existence, and so much wisdom and love as is necesi^ry for 
their conservation during that time only for which Ins pro- 
vidence has determiued that they shall be. Heat Uieniforo 
lias power and .sense* and desire of its own being: so have 
all other things, seeking to be eternal like God; and in 
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God they are elernal, for nothing dies before him, but is 
only changed. Even to the world, as a sentient being, the 
death of its parts is no evil, since the. death of one i»,the birth 
of many. Bread that is swallowed dies to revive his blood ; 
and blood dies that it may live again in our flesh and bones ; 
and thus the life of man is compounded out of the deaths 
and lives of all his parts ; so is it with the whole universe. 
God said, Let all ihmgA feel; some more, some less, as they 
have more or lets necessity to imitate my being (et me imi- 
tentur in essendo) ; and let’thom desire to live in tliat which 
thoy understand to be good for them ; lest my creation come 
to nought. 

* The sky and stars are endowed with the keenest sensibi' 
lity ; nor is it unreasonable to suppose that they signify their 
mutual thoughts to each other by the transference of light, 
and that their sensibility is full 'of pleasure. The blessed 
spirits that inform such living and bright mansions behold 
all things in nature and in the divine ideas. They have 
also a more glorious light than their own, through' which 
they are elevated to a supernatural beatific vision. 

^ The world is full of living spirits; and when tho soul 
shall be delivered from this dark cavern, we shall behold 
their subtle essences. But now we cannot discern the forms 
of the air and the winds as they rush by us, much less the 

angels and dromons who people thcru The world is an 

animal, sentient as a whole, and enjoying life in all its parts 
(omnesque portiones ejus communi gaudere vita)' 

From the foregoing outline may be gleaned a general idea 
of this hypothesis and its daring assuraplions, which, how> 
ever consonant to a poetical temperament, require greater 
accuracy, larger <lala, and more logical deductions, before 
this hypothesis can have any wcigiit with exact thinkers; 
and in fact it has gained few converts. 

SENSITIVE PLANTS is a terra commonly applied to 
those species of plants that possess tho property of visibly 
moving their leaves when they are touched or otherwise 
stimulated. This term is not applied generally to plants in 
which any movements can be ob^jcrvcd; for (he power of 
moving under the iTitluonee of certain external stimulants 
is a very general property of the tissues of plants, and espe- 
cially of the flowers, [wlkkp ok Pi.ants.] 

There are a great number of species of plants of various 
families, that possess tho power of moving under tho.influ- 
enco of a slight touch, and we shall here point out some of 
the most remarkable. That which is best known is a plant 
belonging to the order Logumino.sro, called Mimosa pudica. 
It is a native of tropical climates in moist districts, where 
It is exposed to a temperature of between 70® and 80® Fahr. 
It is ill its native districts where its excitability is seen to 
(he greatest perfection. A knock upon the ground at a short 
distance from tho plant is sufficient to produce an influence 
on the leaves; and Von Martins says, that at Hio Janeiro 
the falling of horses* feet by tho way is sufficient to set whole 
masses of mimosas in motion. When in this country, the 
motions of the plant are always best di.splayed in high tem- 
peratures. It is an annual, and has compound digitate 
leaves, which are formed of four pinnules, or leaflets, each 
of which is furnished with numerous pairs of smaller leaflets, 
which, in a natural slate, are expanded horizontally. Tho 
parts of the leaf which are subject to tho movements are 
the joints, or the points where the petioles and subpelioles 
are united to the stem and each other. At each of the joints 
there is a litllo swelling or knot, in which the irritable pro- 
perty seems to reside. If any one of the pairs of leaflets bo 
touched or cut, or concentrated light bo thrown upon it 
from a lens, tho ‘leaflet will immediately move together 
with tho one opposite to it, both bringing their upper sur- 
faces into contact, and at tho same time inclining forwards 
or towards the extremity of the partial petiole on which they 
are seated. Other pairs of leaflets nearest to tho one first 
stimulated will then close in succession in a similar man- 
ner ; and at length the partial petioles themselves fold to- 
gether by inclining upwards and forwards. Last of all, tho 
influence is transmitted to the common petiole, which bends 
downwards with its extremity towards the ground, in a direc- 
tion the reverse of those taken in the former cases. The 
effect is next continued to the other leaves tiearest to tho 
one first stimulated, and they fold their leaflets and depress 
their petioles in a similar manner.* (Henslow.) The influ- 
ence of the stimulant is communicated as easily from bdow 
as above ; and if the leaf is touched in the centroi the eneot 
takes place above and below the seat of irritation, . , 
^Xhese effects are not alone produced by mechanicaj irri- 


tants, for if various corrosive substances, as biclilorido of 
mercury, sulphuric acid, caustic potash, ic., are applied to 
the knots of the joints, the same phenomena are observed. 
The removal of tho plant to a higher temperaiwre will pro- 
duce the same result, a.s well as exposing it to a lower Ivm- 
peraturd or a draught of cold air. 

The mechanism by which the«e movements are cflTceied 
seems to reside in the swelling ofihe joints. If one of these 
swellings is cut into on one side, tho leaf will ho drawn to 
the wounded side, and if it be cut into on the upper snlo, 
the leaf will remain permanently ©levalc<l, and if on I ho 
under side, it will be permanently depressed. It is not how- 
ever all tho tissues composing the joint in which (ho irrita- 
ble property resides, for Dut rochet found that on removing 
the woody fibre and leaving the cortical substance and pith, 
no irritability remained, whilst this property eontiniied if 
iho latter were removed. Ilo therefore cuncludos that it 
is in tho woody fibros and ducts that this property resides. 
Burnett found that if a singlo leaf with its stalk was 
removed carefully, it retained its properties for some time 
after. Mayo asserts that the under portion of the swellings 
of the joints is much moro susceptible than the upper por- 
tion, and produces contraction under the influence of much 
slighter stimulus. 

In the minute anatomical structure of the swelled joints 
of Mimosa some ditlercnces from the structure of other 
plants have been pointed out: but not greater, it appears fo 
us, than would occur ou the comparison of the structure of 
the same part in any two different species. 

Another remarkable instance of the movements of tlic 
leaves of plants in the order Legiiniinosro is seen in the 
Iledy&arum gf/runs. This plant is a native of Bengal, 
and has lernaic or three-parted leaves. The end-leaf is 
much larger and broader than the two side leaves. Tho 
motions in these leaves are continual, anil not produced 
by any accidental stinuilus. as in tho last case. Iliifehiml, 
who has described (he motions of these leaves very cure fully 
divides them into two kinds voluntary and involuntary. 
The involuntary movements arc those which take place in 
(he large terminal leaflet, and which are only observable 
during the inlluoiicc of the snirs rays upon the plant. 
Early in the morning the petiole forms an acute angle with 
the stem, and us the suirs rays get stronger, the loaf, which 
was previously dependent, begins to rise; this goes on till 
noon, when the leaf and the petiole are on the same plane ; 
as the sun declines, tho leaf begins to fall, and tho petiole 
approaches closer to the stem, till at last, when night come.s, 
the stem and petiole are parallel and embraced by tho leaf, 
which cannot he separated without destroying its tissues. 
These movements are seen best in hot weather and clear 
days. The passing of a few clouds over Ihe sun will influ- 
onco the movemonls considerably. This motion is entirely 
independent of mechanical stimuli, and cannot in any way 
bo increased by ibeir application. 

The second kind of motion in these plants, called by Jlnfe- 
land voluntary, is seen in the two smaller lateral leaflets. 
This movomeiit consists in the alternate rising and falling 
of the two opposite leaflets ; when one is up, the other is 
down. By the time the ono lias attained its lowest point, 
the other has attained its highest, and they thus both com- 
mence a contrary action at the same moment. These move- 
ments continue day and night. The rapidity with which 
they are effected differs according to circumstances. In the 
hot native climate of the plant these loaves move most 
rapidly. Under favourable circumstances Mcyen has 
observed the entire change in the position of the leaves to 
take place in one minute, but it mostly requires a longer 
perioa than this. The younger the leaves aro, the moro 
rapid is the motion, and in the older leaves both (he one 
and the other movements cease. Both Huftlaiid arid 
Meyen have recorded the result of their exporimeiifs with 
electricity on these movements, and they found the mo- 
tions decidedly influenced both by electricity and gal- 
vanism. The structure of the petioles in these plants is 
very similar to those of the Mimosa pudica, and, as in 
them, does not throw any light on the peculiar movements 
thoy possess. 

The resemblance between the movements of these plants 
ond those of animals, especially of some of the lower form.s, 
has led some to suppose that they are of the .same nuture, 
and that in plants, as in lower animals, thoy may depend on 
a nervous system nut demonstrable by tho dissecting knife, 
but existing in a diffused form and evinced by its peculiar 
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functions. This inference however cannot be correctly 
drawn in the present state of our knowledge. We know too 
little of the intimate nature of those complicated pheno- 
mena which are termed life, to he able to carry out such a 
geueraliKalion. The diflTorcnce between the movements of 
these plants and those of the lower animals seems to consist 
ill the end which thc> accomplish. In animals the end or 
object of motion is always the nutrition or reproduction of 
the species, but in the motions of these plants no such end 
is elTected. lii fact, in our present want of knowledge on 
the subject, the inulions of the leaves of plants at least may 
he cailed accidental. The movements observed in some of 
the tissues and in the stamens and pistils of plants have n 
much more striking athnity with the motion of animals than 
those mentioned above. 

Besides the Mimosa pudica there are several other species 
holonging to this genus that possess the same property, 
though not in so remarkable a degree. Amongst these 
may be named Mimosa sensitiva, M. witvi, M. casta, M. 
asperata, M. qundrivahis, M. pernambucana, M. pigra, M. 
humilis, M, peltata, M. dormiens. Species of other genera 
of the same natural order Leguminosm exhibiting these 
movements are Smithia sensitiva, /Esrhynnmene Indica, 
A. pnmila, and Desmnnthus stolonifer. The locust-tree 
when its brandies are roughly .shaken closes up its leaves, 
and the same has been observed of Gleditschia iriacantha, 
and it is probable that close observation during hot weather 
would prove that other leguminous plants possess this pro- 
perty. 

Another fiimily of plants that exhibit sensation when 
touched or stimulated is Oxalidaccao. The OTalts sensitiva, 
called by De Candolle, on account of its sensilive properties, 
Biophytam, bus long been known to possess this property. 
Averrhoa bilimbi and A. caramhola are both plants belong- 
ing to OxaVulaceso, and have been described by travellers as 
possessing the property of folding their leaves on the appli- 
cation of a stimulus. But it is not only in these species 
that this property resides, for Professor Morren of Liege 
has observed it to occur more or less in all the species of 
Iho ^enus Oxalis. His ob^^ervations were first made on the 
Oxalis stricta, which, if hit smartly on a warm day, will 
contract its leaves and assume a position as in the ordinary 
sleep of the leaves of these plants. He has also observed 
the same movements in 0. acetosella and 0. corniculata, \ 
and many extra-European species. The movements in 
these plants consist in the folding up of tlicir leaves, so that 
the Jwo halves of the leaf approach each other by their 
superior surface. The midrib is also slightly bent, so that 
its inferior surface presents a convexity ; and the petioles 
of the leaflets bend downwards, so that the leaf, when irri- 
tated, becomes dependent. A full account of the slructuro 
and movements of these plants will be found in Professor 
Morren’s paper entitled ‘ Notes sur rExcitabilit^ et le 
Mouvement des Feuilles cliez les Oxalis,’ in the Cth volume 
of the * Bulletins de 1* Academic Uoyalc de Bruxelles.’ 

In the family Droseracem, or Sun-dew.s, are some plants 
which exhibit a considerable amount of irritability. A de- 
scription lias already been given of the Dionaea muscipula, 
or Venus’s Fly-trap [Dion^a]. whose leaves have the re- 
markable property of contracting upon insects that may 
happen to alight upon their surface. None of the sun-dews 
enclose insects in their leaves in this manner, but the sur- 
face of their leaves is covered with long hairs, which secrete 
a viscous matter. When any insect settles upon the leaf, it 
is entangled with the viscous secretion ; and before it has 
time to escape, the hairs exhibit a considerable degree of 
irritability, and curving round, pin the animal down on the 
surface of the leaf. 

Other instances of vegetable irritability occur in the Ber- 
beris vulgaris, Mim ulus, and Stylidium. [Berderis ; Mi- 
MULus; Stylidium.] 

Among the Cryptogamia are some which exhibit motions 
more nearly resembling those of the animal kingdom than 
any wo have referred to above. It appears that the lower 
we descend in the animal and vegetable kingdom, the more 
nearly do the objects of the two kingdoms approach each 
other. It is well known that many of the minute organic 
beings that require a microscope to ascertain their existence 
have been referred by some naturalists to the animal king- 
dom, and by others to the vegetable kingdom. But since 
the publication of Ehrenberg's great work on Infusoria, 
botanists seem to have given up all claim to the beings which 
he has described and figured in so masterly a manner as ani- 


mals, but which had previously been looked upon as plants. 
Independently however of the doubtful microscopic genera of 
Baccillafia, Syiiedra, &c., there are several of iho Confeivn 
tribi; that exhibit singular movements. One of the most 
remarkable of these is the Oseillatofia. The movements of 
tins plant were discovered in 1 753 by Adanson. When the 
fibres of this plant are seen in water, they are constantly 
I moving, now doubling themselves into the form of the letter 
S, then straightening themselves and doubling again, and 
so on. When a fibre is laid flat upon a plate, it turns itself 
backwards and forwards like the hand in pronation and su- 
pination. Sometimes those motions are slow, sonioiimes 
quick, and at other times they arc effected by jerks. Tlieso 
motions only occur in the young fibres, and cease ontiVely 
when they are fully grown. These plants are very abundant 
in ditches, ponds, and damp places, and may bo easily pro- 
cured for tho pui*pose of inspection. Tho rapidity of their 
growth is very extraordinary: they grow tenor twelve times 
their length in the course of as many hours. Soniu have 
attributed these movements to their rapid grciwlh, but this 
will hardly explain their wavering motion. 

Meyen describes a small cryptugamic plant, which he 
calls Stigmatonema stelfata, as possessing the power of 
moving its fibres in different directions. A very peculiar 
spiral contraction of the fibres in one of these confervoid 
plants has been observed by Link. This plant, if its fibres 
be elongated for ulinost any period, immediately contrncls 
; them into a spiral form when the forerc is removed. It has 
I been called by Link Spingyra prtticcps. 

For further information on this curious subject, the reader 
may consult Meyen’s Neties SyslemdcrPjhmzenPhysiohtgip, 
band iii, ; Dutrochet’s Mhnoire sur la Matilite dps Vegc- 
taux; and various papers by Morren, in the Memoires da 
r Academic Royale de Bmxelies, 

SENSO'RIUM. [Brain.] 

SENTENCE. [Organon.] 

SENTlNEIw or SENTRY (from scntirc, to look or 
perceive) is a term now applied to an infantry soldier wlien 
placed on guard before the palace of a royal personage, or 
before some other public building also when guarding the 
ramparts of a fortress, or, on an army being in the field, 
when he is stationed on the exterior of the lino of outpusis. 
[Piquet.] 

SEPAL (in Botany). This term is applied to the divisions 
of the calyx. [Calyx.] According as the calyx is divided 
into parts, it has received designations expressive of their 
number, the term srpalous, with a Greek numeral pvcfix(?d, 
being used. Thus, for example, if there arc two sepals, tho 
calyx is disepalous; if three, trisepalous; if four, letra- 
sepalous, and so on. Sometimes the sepals all adhere by 
their edges; this is called hy some writers a monujliyllons 
calyx, andbv others more properly ^ gamosepalous calyx. 

SEPARATE PROPERTY. By the common law of 
England the husband aciptired by the marriage a frccdiold 
interest in, and a right to dispose of the rents and profits, 
during the joint lives of himself and his wife, of all tho 
estates of inheritance of which she was at that time seised, 
or might become seised during the coverture, os well as u 
right to an estate for his own life ne tenant by the curtesy 
in the event of his surviving his wife and there having been 
issue of the marriage. By the common luw,>also, murriago 
was an absolute gift to the husband of all the goods 
and personal chattels of which the wife was actually pos- 
$G.ssed at that time or might become possessed during tho 
coverture, and it gave him a right to dispose of her chattels 
real and of such of her choses in action os ho should have 
reduced into possession during the same period. There was 
no mode by which the wife could take or enjoy any cstato 
or property absolutely independent of her husband. 

.In process of time, however, limitations of both real and 
personal property to tho separate use of the wife were esta- 
blished in C'lurts of Equity, and the validity of them has 
been recognised even in Courts of Law. It was at first 
considered necessary that property which was to be enjoyed 
by a married woman for her ^parate use should bo vested 
in trustees foi; her, but it has since been settled that whore 
either real or personal property is given to the separate use 
of a married woman, without any appointment of trust ccs, 
the husband shall be considered a trustee for her. This 
principle applies d fortiori when the property is expi^'ssly 
given to the husband for the sepamte use of his wife. In 
the same manner tho agreement in writing between the 
husband and wife before marrioge> that his wife Shull be tm- 
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titled to any specific property for her separate use, converts 
him into a trustee for her as to that properly ; and if the 
subject of the agreement be real estate, and bo such as to 
give the wife a power of disposition, the agreement will be 
binding on her heir, and make him a trustee for her ap- 
pointee. The consideration of wliat U or is not a valid set' 
ilcment of property by the husband to the separate use of 
his wife as against creditors and purchasers, belongs to the 
general doctrine of marriage settlements. [Skttlemknt-] 

Many queslio'ns have arisen upon the construction of 
liarlicuiur 'instruments as to what words are necessary to 
raise a trust for the separate use of the wife. The I’csult of 
the cases upon this point may be stated to be, that when, 
from the nature of the transaction and the context of the 
in>trumentf the intention to limit tho property to the wife 
lor her separate use is clear, wliatevcr may be tlie particular 
c.xprcssions used, that intention will be carried into efTcct; 
but that the courts of Equity will not interfere to deprive 
the husband of tho interest which he would otherwise take 
in liis wife’s property upon doubtful inferences or ambiguous 
expressions. It has sometimes been doubted whether prO' 
perty could*be limited in trust for a woman, whetlier married 
or sole at tho limo, so as to enure to her separate use in 
the event of a second or future marriage; but the recent 
decisions upon this poiiit, in accordance with the general 
practice of conve}ancer», leave no room now to doubt their 
validity. The inumlion to extend the limitation to future 
covertures must however bo clearly declared; for if the 
apparent object bo to protect the fund against tlie particular 
husband, a declaration that the trust shall continue during 
the life of the woman will not extend it to a future manage. 

Separate estate may be acquired not only in lands and 
personalty, but in the profits of trade carried on by the 
wife on her separate .account, in consequence either of 
express agreement between bet and her husband before 
marriago, or his subsequent permission. Upon the gencial 
principles applicable to inarnugc settlements, the agree 
raent in the former case will be good against creditors; in 
the latter, against tho Irusband only. In such cases the 
stock in trade and property required for carrying on the 
businoss are usually vested in trustees for the wife, who is 
considered at law as their agent, and should carry on all 
business transactions lu their names. But if no trustees 
sliould have been appointed, the rule of equity before stated 
will apply, and tho husband will be bound by his agreement, 
that all his wife's earnings in trade shall be her separate 
piopcrty and at her own disposal. 

When personal property, whether in possession or rever- 
sion, is settled to the separate use of a married woman, 
she may dispose of it and the produce of it as a feme sole to 
the full extent of her interest, though no particular power 
be given by the instrument of settlement. But a mere 
limitation of real estate in fee to the sole and separate use 
of a married woman, though it enables the wife to dispose 
of the rents and proftis as a feme sole, gives her no power 
of disposition over the estate be}ond what she has by tho 
common law. Tho gift to tho separate use may he accom- 
t>anied by an express power of appointment by deed or will. 
The rules of law relating to the formal execution of such 
powers, and the cases in which defective execution will be 
supplied, are the same as those which are applicable to the 
execution of powers in general. [Uses.] 

It is not necessary in all cases of settlement of personal 
property to tho separate use of a married woman, accom- 
panied with ^ powder of appointment, that she should appoint 
iii terms of the power. Upon this point the following dis- 
tinctions are established: — 1, When there is an express 
limitation of an estate for life in the fund to the wife, with 
a power to appoint the principal after her death, the wife 
can dispose of llio capital only by an execution of the power, 
which may be immediate, if the power authorise an appoint- 
ment by deed ; hut if it require the appointment to be made 
bv will only, then it cannot take ettect till after her death. 
This is equally true whether the limitation in default of 
appointment be to a stranger, to the next of kin, or to the 
executors and administrators of the wife. 2, When tho wife 
takes tho absolute interest in the property, although it should 
be limited to her in the form of a power, she may dispose of 
it under her general power, and without regard to the cere- 
monies prescribed by the instrument. Under the second 
head are included all the cases in which the trust for the 
wife appears to bo of the principal and not of tho interest 
only, and the eifect of such a limitation will nol.be controlled 
P.C., No. 1326. 


by tho introduction of any subsequent provisions as to the 
mode of payment of the interest or oiliurwiso. 

Tlie foregoing observations w iili rcbpcct tv) the pvjwcrs of 
disposition by a married woman of tbe capital of a fund 
given generally to her separate use, are equally applicable to 
tho cases where the interest or rent of properi) only, or in- 
come of whatever kind, is the subject of the settlement. If 
no particular power to di-spose bo given, she may do so un- 
der that general power which, as before mentioned, a mar- 
ried woman possesses over her separate personal estate; and 
even wlierc a particular motle of disposition is prescribed 
in tho instrument of seltlemenl, she will not, it seems bo 
bound to follow it. 

If the wife, having a general power of disposition of her 
separate property, permit her husband during bis life to re- 
ceive and ap{)ly her separate estate as bis own, a gift from 
her will in general be presumed, and she will nut be allowed 
at bis death to charge his estate with the amount so received. 

If the wife, having power to dispose absolutely of her 
separalo property, die without making any disposition of it, 
the quality of separate property, it seems, ceases at her 
death, and the surviving husband is entitled to the fund. 
If the property consist cither of chattels real or personal in 
possessiun, he will be entitled to them without adnnnistra- 
lion ; but if of clioses in action, he must take out udininis- 
Iratiun to her estate. 

In some cases where a married W’oinan, having an abso- 
lute power of appointment over a fund, lias executed it, a 
bill has been filed in order that the consent in court of iho 
wife to the disposition might betaken; and this practice 
occasioned a doubt whetlier it was not necessary that the 
wife’s consent in court should be obtained, especially in cases 
where the appointment was in favour of tlie husband. But 
unquestionably the appointment is valid without any such 
consent, and the presctico of the wife in court, whether the 
appointment be to her husband or to strangers, ia eiitiivly 
unnecessary. 

It was at one time doubted whether tbe w ife’s general 
power of alienation of her separate estate coukl be restrained 
by the expressed inleiilion of the settlor, such restraint be- 
ing thought repugnant to tho interest which she had in tlie 
property ; but the power of the settlor to impose u is now 
established by undoubted authority. The intention to im- 
pose this restraint will not however be inferred in the ub- 
scnco of express words to that effect. If the gift be to a 
woman unmarried at the time when it takes effect, a clause 
against anticipation, that is, a clause which prohibits or limits 
the power of alienation, though inserted expressly in con- 
templation of a future marriage, is inoperative, as it would 
be in the case of a man, to prevent alienation while she con- 
tinues sole ; and if tho gift be to a woman married at the 
time, the property becomes absolutely disposable by her 
upon the expiration of the coverture. It has also been 
much questioned whether, in the cases supposed, the ])ro- 
pcrly, if not alienated by the woman while discovert, would 
be subject to tho settlement to her separate use and to the 
prohibition against anticipation during any future co\erture 
or covertures. The question has been lately decided in the 
affirmative, and may now be considered as settled. (Tullct 
V, Armstrong, 4 M. & C , 390.) 

It has been stated that if a married woman has property 
settled to her separate use, without any restraint on aliena- 
tion, she may dispose of it as a feme sole, either w*iih or 
without consideration; hut it seems to be now determined 
(though there are confiicting decisions on tho point among 
tbe older authorities), that, in order to affect her separate 
estate, she must show an intention to charge it, and that it 
is not liable to answer generally the demands of creditors. 
It is not very clearly determined in what cases and from 
what circumstances the intention to charge tho separate 
estate will be presumed. It seems to be established that 
the separate estate of a married woman is liable to debts for 
which she has given a written security or acknowledgment, 
such as a bond or promissory note. Tho extent to which a 
woman’s separate property may be subjected to the demands 
of creditors claiming under parol agreements has not been 
determined. If the separate property consists of land, it 
will of course not be liable; because, by the statute of 
Frauds (29 Car. IL, { 3), no agreements can affect lands 
unless they are in writing and signed by the party to bo 
charged ; but if of personalty, it is probable that an express 
parol agreement that her separate property should be charged 
with the payment of a debt, or even perhaps a tacit agvee> 
^ VoL. XXL-2 K 
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mcnt to be implied from the rirrumstauces, as wiicn the | 
wife is living .separate from licr hu&band, would be held , 
iiinding on the properly. j 

It has sometimes been considered that upon the principle of j 
the general liability of the separate property to debts, after 
the death of the wife, in the administration of t among j 
creditors, all ought to come in pari paasUi as in other cascs» 
of the administration of equitable assets; but the later 
authorities seem to show that the separate proi)erty of a feme 
covert is not subject at her death to any such general liabi- 
lity, and from this it would appear ’ to follow that the 
creditors whose debts are charged upon it ought, as specific 
incumbrancers, to ho paid according to their priorities. 

The wife, in equity, as at law, can incur no personal re- 
spoiisibility by her engagements ns to her separate property, 
and is liable only to the e.xlent of that property in the hands 
of her tru^tees : but in suits respecting her separate estate 
slie is treated in all respects as a ferae sole, and is personally 
answerable fur contempt in not obeying the orders of the 
court. In such suits, if she is a plainlitf, she must sue by 
her next friend, and not with her husband, who however 
should be made a defendant to the wife's bill : and if she is 
a deferidaiil, she must be served personally with process in 
the cause. Slie must answer by her next friend separately . 
from her husband, who ought however to ho made a party , 
to the bill. , 

(Roper On Husband and Wife; and Sugdcii On \ 
Powers.) i 

SKI^VRATION A MENSA ET TORO. [Divorck.] I 

SK'PIA. [Sepiad^..] i 

SE'PIAD.K ((Ttinla), a fixmily of Ckphalopod.v. Under j 
this head w’e shall treat of all those forms which are vulgarly . 
lerracd Cuttlefishes. | 

The genera comprehended under that term have been ! 
thus defined: ; 

Animal in the form of a sack or purse, with or vvilhout I 
fins ; head large, very distinct, crowned with brachial appen- i 
dagos to the number of eight or ten; arms >ery unequal, 
aluiiys furnished with suckers on their in lernal surface, with i 
or without hooks; bramdiim pyramidal ; orifice of the orgaiis 
of generation opening into the branchial pouch, which last 
communicates with the external surrounding niediura by a 
sort of funnel, the tube of which opens under the neck. 

Shell moiiothalamous or rudimentary, sometimes horny 
or cellular, but never polythalainuus,* (Rang.) 

Dr. J.«each divided the group of Cuttles into two families, 
llio Octupods and the Decapods. 

OCTOPDDS. 

Animal short, bursiform, ordinarily deprived of fins ; head 
very di.^^tinct ; eight sessdc arms, generally nearly equal, 
and furnished with simple suckers ; naked or testaceoiw; no 
internal te.stciccous rudiment, hut only two small cartila- 
ginous pieces in some species. 

Professor Ow'cii, in common wilh other zoologists, divides 
the Octopods into two groups or families, the Testacea and 
the Nuda. 

The Testacea consist of the genera Argonauta [Paper 
Nai’tilus and Bellerophon]. [Cephalopoda, voI, vi., p. 

TJie Nadu [Cephalopoda, ibid.] comprise the genera 
Ekdone and Octopus. 

Eledonc. (Aristotle ; Leach.) 

Genei'ic CharacUr. — \.xm^ provided with a single scries 
uf sessile acelabula. 

Example. — Eledone ventricosa (Octopus venltdcosus. 
Grant). 

Description, — Body short, round, the eight arms con- 
nected at their base by a membrane. 

Our cut was taken by permission from iho beautiful spe* 
cimen captured at .SU Just, Cornwall, in 182*4 and pre- 
served in Mus. Coll. Chir., among the preparations illus- 
trative of natural history in spirit. No. I G4 A, ‘ Its arms are 
compressed, and connected at their roots by a thick web, 
and in the contraction preceding death they have become 
spirally convoluted in a veiy elegant manner; the three 
upper or dorsal pairs describing four gyrations, tbo ventral 
pair five ; the surface of the integument is slightly wrinkled 
.and granulate; it is of a mottled lilac or livid colour behind, 
but is sinooth and approaches to white on the opposite aspect 
of the arms.* {Catalogue, part iv., fasc. 1.) 

* But note I the ouimal of Spiruia is a decapod. [SpfRirLnuB.l 



EU'donc* xealiiLOsa. n, SurKc*r of KlciUnn-, 

Octopus. (Lam. TroX{»;rou(;, rol)i U8, Anliq.; and Leach.) 

Generic Character, — Arms pro vidud wiih a double alioi- 
iiale senes of sessile acelabula. ^ 

Example.— vulgaris (Sepia octopodia, Liim. ; 
Sepia octojfus, Gmol.i, 

Descri ption.'^HoHy short and ovoVd, the eight arms <*ou- 
necled at their base by a wide nionibrurie. 

Locality . — The Euroiwan seas. 

This is the Eight-armed Cuttle of Pennant; tUoIbulpor 
Preko of the English. Professor Owen has given a. very 
good figure of this species, represeiiliiig it in the act uf 
creeping on the shore,- its body being carried vertically in 
the reverse position with the head downwards, and its back 
being turned towards the spectator, upon W'hom it is sup- 
posed to be advancing. {Cyclopccdia (f Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, \o\. i., f. 210.) This is the cephalopod which is 
said to be luminous in tho dark. Limiseus quotes Bartho- 
linus for the statement that one gave out so much light, 
when tlie candle was taken away, ‘ ut totum palalium ardci e 
videretur.’ It has also been alleged that tho application of 
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ju suckers upon any part of Die human body occasions in- 
llammatiori and suliscquent pain. 

Three specimens of Octopus vuUijariR are piopcrvecl in 
spirit. {Mus. Coll, Chu\ Nos. 163, 104.) 

It was probably a species Octopus that Mr. Beale en- 
countered while searching for shells upon the rocks of the 
Bo-iiin Islands, lie was mucdi astonished at seeing at his 
foot a most extraordinary looking animal crawling towards 
tlie surf, which it bad only just left. It was creeping on its 
eight logs, which, from their soft and flexible nature, bent 
consklerably under the weight of its body ; so that it was 
lifted by the efforts df its tentacula only a small distance 
from the rocks. It appeared much alarmed at seeing him, 
and made every effort to escape, Mr. Beale endeavoured to 
stop it by pressing on one of its legs with his foot ; but 
uUliough he used considerable force for that purpose, its 
iflrength was so great that it several times liberated its mem- 
ber, in spite of all the efforts he could employ on the wet and 
slippery rocks. Ho then laid hold of one of the tentacles 
with his hand, and held it firmly, so that the limb appeared 
as if it would bo tom asunder by the united effort.^ of 
himself and the creature. He then gavo it a powerful 
jerk, wishing to disengage it from the rocks to which it 
clung so forcibly by its suckers. This effort it effectually 
resisted ; but the moment after, the apparently enraged ani- 
mal lifted its head with its large projecting eyes, and, loosing 
its hold of the rocks, suddenly sprang upon Mr. Beale’s arm, 
which ho had previously bared to the shoulder for the pur- 
pose of thrusting it into holes irt the rocks after shells, and 
flclung with its suckers to it with great power, endeavouring 
to get iU beak, which Mr. Beale could now see, between the 
roots of its arms in a position to bito. Mr. Beale declares 
that a sensation of horror pervaded his whole frame when 
he found tliat this monstrous animal had fixed itself so 
firmly on his arm. He tlescribes its cold slimy grasp as cx- 
lieniidy sickening, and bo loudly called to the captain, who 
was also searching for shells at Homo distance, to come and 
release him from his disgusting assailant. Tho captain 
quickly cam<?, and taking Mr, Beale down to the boat, during 
which lime the latter was employed in keeping the b(fak of 
tlie cuUlc away from his hand, quickly released him by de- 
strining his tormentor with the hoat-knife, when he disen- 
gagCMl it by portions ala time. Mr. Beale states that this 
cephalopod mu.st have measured across its expanded arms 
about four feel, whilst its body was not bigger than a large 
clenohed hand. It was the species called by the whalers 
‘rock-squid.’ {Natural History and Fishery of the Sperm 
Whale.) 

Decapods. 

Animal generally elongated, cylindriform, having a thick 
sac, furnished with natatory expansions ; head very distinct, 
<*niwncd with ten arms, eight of which are sessile, .shorter 
than in the octopods, and furnished with acetabula or suck- 
ers along tho whole length of their internal surface, and two 
much longer {tentacular which are retractile, not situated 
on the samo line with the arms, podiculatcd, and furnished 
with suckors, which are situated ordinarily on tho enlarged 
and terminal portion only. 

No shell, hut only a testaceous rudiment or support, 
which is either cartilaginous or calcareous in the interior of 
tho back, in the greatest ])art of the genera. 

Under this division come the Teulhida* or Calaniaries^ 
and the true SepiadeCi or Cuttle jishes, properly so called. 

Sepiola. (Roudeletius. Lcacli.) 

Generic Head of equal breadth with the body, 

owing to the magnitude of the eyes. Body scarcely vcnlri- 
cose, supported by a thin, flexible, transparent dorsal lamina, 
and with natatoi7 organs extonded from the sides of the 
body. 

Example, Sepiola vulgaris* 

Description. — Dr. Grant, in his interesting and beauti- 
fully illustrated paper on this specieis, describes tho body or 
mantle of tho specimens obtained on our coast as measuring 
generally about six linos in length, and as much in breadth, 
whilst the head measures only four lines in length, and, from 
the magnitude of the eyes, ’is equal in breadth with tho 
body. The arms are of unequal lengths, the longest being 
about an inch long, and the shortest about a line less. The 
first or dorsal pair ore the shortest, the second and fourth 
equal in length, and a lilUe longer than tho first pair ; and 
the third pair the longest. This, Dr, Grant observes, is the 
order of the cojEkparative lengths of the arms most common 
in the naked e^halopode* The third and fourth arms j 


on each side are connected to each other by a miKciilo- 
niomhranous fold, which extends to about a third of i heir 
length, and is covered by the skin and suhj;ici-ni roloured 
spots. Tho arms, which aro allied to those yd Octopus in 
their length, agree with those Loligo in beiiu'; provided 
with numerous long pedunculated suckers, whuh are glo- 
bular, tho peduncles being thick and conical, and arraiiged 
in two irregular rows on each arm. General surface of 
the body pale reddish ; very dark purple spots, rare and 
small, extend over the mantle and the dorsal surface of ihc 
fins, the head and arms, and, partially, over the tenlacula. 
and are interspersed with a few patches of larger size, and 
of the same deep purple colcur. The tontacula, about half 
an inch in length, are thin and cylindrical to near their ter- 
mination. where they expand a little, and terminate in a 
point. They proceed, as in other decapod.s, from between 
tho third and fourth arms on each sulc. {Zool. Trans. 
vol. i.) 

Dr. Grant has in the same paper described a new species 
(Sepiola stenodajctyla) sent from the Mauritius to the Zoo- 
logical Society by Charles Telfair, Esq. * Its proportion.s,* 
says Professor Grant, • are massive, short, and broad ; and its 
colour is a deep purplish brown, extending to the point of tho 
arms, and produced by large closely-set spots of that colour. 
It measures three inches from the base of tlio body to the 
point of the arms, being about twice tho ordinary length of 
the European species ; the two tenlacula themselves measure 
three inches and three lines in length. Tho length of the 
mantle behind is one inch and one line, the length of the 
head is six lines, and that of tho longest arms one inch and 
three lines. The body measures one inch and one line in 
breadth; and the breadth of the head across the pupils is 
one inch. The tentacula extend from within two muscular 
folds, connecting the third to the fourth pair of arms in front, 
as in the Sep. vulgaris: they are small and cylindrical to 
near their extremity, where they expand and present a m 1- 
louR .surface, but have no suckers developed. The .suckers 
of the arms are large and irregularly ciowdeil, of a spherical 
form, and placed on long thick peduncles. In place of being 
in two alternate rows, a.s in Sep. vulgaris, the suckers aro 
here crowded seven or eight doe]) on the broadest part of the 
arms; each sucker is provided with a dark- coloured osscoua 
ring at its orifice. The arms are proportionally much thicker 
and shorter than in Sep. vulgaris; anil hence they present 
a much broader inner surface for the attachment of nume- 
rous rows of suckers. From this contracted form of the 
cephalic arms, by which it differs so much from the Euro- 



1. 3. Si*piol.i Blonodaclylft, hacknnd front viow, (rodnewi). 

S. Si'idola \ ulgaris, back view (nat. size). (Uraiit, Zool. Trano . ) 
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pcan sppcics, I have termed it Sep. stenodarUjJa, In some 
parts of the arms, the crowded arranjifeinent of the suckers 
13 seen to depend on the zig-zai^ direction taken by the rows 
of peduncles on each side. The coloured markings on the 
outer surface of the arms are in the form of transverse 
bands ; in Sep, vulgaris they are generally tninulo detached 
spots. The white hand around the upper margin of the 
mantle, the lengthened form of the syplion and the position 
of its valve, the form and the subdorsal direction of the 
eyes, the shape and position of the doisul fins, and the 
rounded termination of the mantle, are like those* of the 
common sjiccie^. Tliis Indian species however is more than 
four limes the size of any European specimen which 1 
have scon, and tho form of the man He is more ventricose.* 
Ulnd.) 

Rosi^ia. (Owen.) 

Generic Character. — Body venli icose ; two wide, rounded, 
Kiibdor.sal fins; anterior margin of the mantle free. Anns 
rather short, trihedral; the acelabula pedunculated; the 
pedunedcs very short, in two alleiiiating rows at the b.ise of 
the arms, aggregated in many rows at their ]>oint : order of 
the length of the equal arms, I, ‘2, 4, 3. Tentacula equal- 
ling the body in length furnished at the apex with many 
very small pedunculated ucciabula. Gladius liorny, nine 
lines in length, a littlo dilated below. 

Exami)Ie, Russia palpelrrosa. 

Professor Owen, who cslaViUshed this genus upon a cepha- 
lopod brought from the Arctic regions by Captain .Tames 
Uo.ss, R.TS., and taken near the beach at El win Bay, Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, on the 2'Jth of August, 18.3*2, states that it ! 
differs from Sepiola and Sepioteuthis in tho form, propor- 
tions, and position of its lateral fins, and in the extent of its 
horny dur&al style or gladius. In these respects, he ^ 
observes, it bears a closer aflinity to Sepiola, but differs 
from it geucvally in having the anterior margin of the 
mantle free in the whole of its circumference; its natural j 
position is therefore, in his opinion, inlcniicdiatc to Sepiola 
and Sepioteuthis, which it connects together, as well by its 
intermediate size, as by the peculiarities of its structure. 

The measurements of the specimen, which, Mr. Owen 
observes, had shrunk in all its dimensions in consequence 
of having boon macerated in spirit, were — 

luohcii. Linof. 

J^jiiglu from the end of the visceral sac to 

the end of the longest tentacle ..50 
Ditto from the end of the visceral sac to the 
anterior margin of the mantle ..19 
Length from the cud of the visceral sac to 
the interspace of the first or middle pair 
of dorsal hruchia .,..32 
Ditto of the tentacle .... 4 2 

Breadth of the body, exclusive of the fins . 1 8 

Ditto of the head across the c)cs • . 1 3 

Professor Owen states tlmt the specimen presented a dull 
dusky-brown colour over the whole of the dorsal and lateral 
aspects, and over the exterior of the arms. The pigment 
producing this hue was disposed in minute closc-sct points. 
Captain Ross’s drawing of the recent animal exhibited a 
greenish metallic lustre, rellected from these surfaces, 
slight remains of which were still perceptible in tho speci- 
men. The ventral surface was of a light ash-colour. The 
form of the abdomen or visceral segment of the body was 
more ventricose than in Sepiola. The anterior margin of 
the mantle projected slightly forwards at the middle of its 
dorsal aspect, as in Sepioteuthis^ and was reflected down- 
wards for about half an inch before, being continued upon 
the back pari of ilio head. There was a transverse groove 
on cither side of the mantle, about a lino behind its anterior 
margin : this part was colourless anterior to the grooves, as 
in Sepiola. The fins were short, semicircular, dorsal in 
thcM’r position* but nearer the sides of the body and placed 
more forwards than in Sepiola vulgaris; the interspace 
between their origins was lu the breaiUh of the body as 3 to 
4, whilst in Sepiola vulgaris it was as 3 to 5. They pro- 
jected laterally rrrffn tho body with a slight inclination, and 
measured one inch in length and ten lines in breadth. The 
arms were proportionately .sliortcr and thicker than in 
Sepiola, more resembling those of Sepia, but not having 
the same relative dimensions as in that genn.s, e.g. the 
tim'd, and not the fourth pair, was the longest (counting 
from the dorsal aspect), but the fourth pair was propor- 
tionately longer than in Sepiola. The measurements 
were,— 


First pair 
Second pair 
Third pair 
Fourth pair 


Inches. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


I iiirs. 
0 

.3 

9 


They presented the usual three-sided pyramidal form, 
with the internal facet beset with the suckers or acelabula. 
Those were of a globular figure, supported by very short 
sublateral peduncles. Beginning from tho base of the arms, 
the suckers were arranged in a double allernate series ; lbi.s 
disposition prevailed along the whole of the first pair, along, 
three-fourths of tho second pair, and along about half of 
the third and fourth pairs of arras, beyond which the suckers 
were aggregated into irregular transverse rows of from 
three lu five, diminishing in size to the apex of the arm. 
In this respect, tlicro was an intermediate structure between 
Sepiola, in which the suckers are in a double alternate series 
along the whole arm, and Sepia, in which they arc aggre- 
gated from the commencement. The horny cup in each 
acetabulum had the margin entire ; and its diameter was 
equal to one-third of the fleshy sphere in which it was im- 
planted. Tile tentacles were round, and slightly dilated at 
ilieir extremities, which were beset for about nine lines by 
minute and close-set suckers; these diminished in size 
towards the extremity of the tentacle, and the hugest of 
them did not exceed one-fifrieth of an inch in diameter. The 


horny cup of these acotabula was proportionately larger 
than in those of the arms, and their pedicles were longer. 
A narrow membranous expansion was extended along the 
sides of the dilated extremities of the tentacle. The ten- 
tacles emerged from within the membrane extended be- 
tween tlic Hurd and fourth pairs of arms, but this ititor- 
brachial fold, tliough of greater breadth, did not connect the 
arms together for a greater extent than the membrane be- 
tween the third and second, or that between the second and 
first pairs of the legs; but there was no corresponding fold 
between the ventral pair of arms. In this respect Ro^sia 
resembled Sepiola ami Sepia; in all of which Hieielbre, 
Professor Owen observes, the iiiterbrachial ineiubraues 
have ubviuiisly other uses than to protect the tentacles, 
which can be retracted into a cavity below the base of the 
arms. Mr. Owen thinks that they probable serve, but in a 
minor degree than in Octopus, as a relropiflsive fin. The 
eyes of the specimen were of laige size, forming the usual 
convexity on each side of the head ; they wore however 
almost completely hidden from the view hy the eouiraclion 
of the lower eye lid principally ; the opening of the fold 
corresponding to the transparenl portion of the integument 
continued over the eyeball (for, Mr. Owen rerna'ks, the 
animal cannot bo said to posjiess a true cornea) w.is of a 
longitudinal figure and dorsal in its position. In Sepiulu, 
he observes, there is a slight fold beneath the e}e, corre- 
sponding to tho largely developed e)elid in Rossia ; but thoro 
is a greater proportionate breadth of the head at this tmri in 
Sepiola. The siplioii, or funnel, extends to within a line of 
the interbruchial membrane of the ventral pair of arms, 
resembling in this respect Sepiola rather than Sepia, or 
Sepioteutnis, where the funnel reaches only half-way be- 
tween that part and the margin of tho mantle. It was 
depres.sed and tapered towards tho extremity ; within tho 
tube, and two lines distant from the end, was seen the small 
valve, which exists in all the Cephalopods that have locomo- 
tive organs adapted for propelling them forwards. On 
either side of the base of the funnel there was an oblong 
cartilaginous depression, surrounded by a raised margin, to 
which a corresponding projection on the inner side of tho 
man Ho was adapted. This structure for strengthening the 
attachment between the mantle and the head is met witli. 
Professor Owen observes, in all Hie Decacera, or Decapods, 
and in Ocythoe {Argonauta), but does not exist in Octopus. 
The membranous expansions from the sides of the liase of 
the funnel, corresponding to thd * calloUes* in Octopus, 
extended in Rossia round the anal aperture. The rudimen- 
tary dorsal shell or gladius was not more than nine linos in 
length, and one line and a half in breadth at its low'cr and 
dilated half; there was a longitudinal mesial ridge on its 
external surface, and a conesponding groove with luieral 
ridges on the opposite side: it was of firm texture and brown 
colour anteriorly, but became thin, soft, white, and cartila- 
ginous at its posterior extremity. \ 

For the interesting details of the anatomy we must refer 
the reader to the ^pendix to Captain Sir John Ross’s 
'Second Voyage.’ The ink-bag was situated between Uto 
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liver and the muscles which surround the arms, close to 
which its duct entered the intestine. The ink was blacki of 
Iho same tint as the China ink. 

With reference to the remarkable development of the skin 
surrounding the eyeball (whence the trivial name palpe- 
brosa)i by means of which this animal evidently possesses 
the power of defending the eye, as the pulinonated rer/e- 
brafa do by means of their more regularly-formed eyelids. 
Professor Owen observes that the utility of the provision, in 
seas abounding with fragments of icc, is obvious. 



1I«?nil aiM lirmsof Ron'-ia palPfbroRR, on the tloml axpeot, (akon ftpom tho 
fl^nirc wlirre it ia Inld opon lo snow iljo Uiteriml ainiciim». Here the eyetidH 
(I, 1) are representHil cIokpiI after death, e, the eight arm*, a , one uf the 
bmehial snekerR. tnagnifkil. b, the two teniaclcM. V, a tentacular eiu'krr. 
mAKnilled. r. oviwira in tiie ovary, appoiidud to Dlumeutary pedicle^i, tf,. 
eggs. (Oweu# Uose*R Afip^niU.) 


Sopioteulhis. (De Blainv.) 

Genmc Character. — Animal elongated, bordered nearly 
throughout its Icnglh by a natatory ineinbranc*. which is 
narrow and lateral ; arms sessile and pedunculated, as in 
the Calaraarics, and less enlarged than in the (Juitle^ ; ace- 
tabula as in the Culamarics. 

Internal support or gladius comparatively wide, but horny 
and delicate. 

E xam pie, Sepioieuihis sepiacea. 

This species is figured in tho article Cephalopoda under 
the name of Sepia officinalis^ to whicli however it bears a 
very close external resemblance, so close indeed that authors 
genei*ally place it immediately before that species. 

Cranchia. (Leach.) 

GeneHc (7^a/ac/^*.— Animal furnished with a bursiform 
sac, which is elongated and rounded posteriorly; aperture 
narrow: dorsal border not distinct; head less distinct from 
the body; arms sessile, unequal ; tentacles peduticuhifed, 
longer, retractile, terminated in a club shape; peduncles 
without acetabula?; caudal fins circular, touching each 
other at their origin. 

Internal support unknown. (Rang.) 

The character as given in the Appendix to Capt. Tuckey’s 
Narraiiv€t where the animal was first figured, is — 

Body oval, sack-shaped ; fins approximating, their ex- 
tremities free ; neck with a frmnum behind, connecting it 
with the sack, and with two other frsana connecting it with 
the sack before. 

Example, Cranchia Scabra. 

Description. — Suck rough, with hard rough tubercles. 
(Appendix to Tuckey’s Congo.) 



Cranchia veabra. 


Loligopsis. (Lam.) 

Generic Body long and cylindrical, termi- 

nated by a pair of conjoined large round fins, funning gene- 
rally a circular disk ; anterior border of the mantle adherent 
to the back part of the head for a small extent. Tentacula 
very long and slender (frequently mutilated). Gladius long, 
narrowest in tho middle, dilated posteriorly. 

The tentacula of this genus are sometimes enormously 
long. . 

Example, Loligopsis Veranii, For. 

Onychoteu i h is. (Lichtenstein.) 

Generic Body and fins as in the genus 

Loligo; ventro-latcral cartilages of the mantle long and 
narrow; horny hoops of tho tentacular, and sometimes of 
the brachial, acetabula produced into the forms of hooks or 
claws. 

Gladius or internal sunport long, broadest in the middle. 

Example, Onychoteuinis Banksii. 

Professor Owen, after dwelling on Dr. Roget’s accurate 
description of the mechanism by which the suckers of 
Octopus are worked [Cephalopoda, vol. vi., p. 424], ob- 
serves that still there arc circumstances in which even this 
remarkable apparatus would bo insufFicicnt to enable the 
cephalopod to fulfil all the otficcs in the economy of nature 
An* \Yhicli it was created ; and that in those species which 
have to contend with the agile, slippery, and mucus-dad 



Uocinated guckem cf OnyphotruOiig, fiom aporimen in gpiritg in Mu*. Coll, 
Cliir. (by pvrmUgion). 
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fishes, more powerful organs of prehension are supcracldcfl 
to the suckers. Thus in the Calamary the base of the 
is, he remarks, inclosed by a honiy hoop, the outer 
und anterior margin of which is developed into a series of 
shiirp-pointed curved teeth. These, as ho slates, can be 
firmly pressed into the flesh of a struggling prey by the con- 
traction of the surroiiiKhng trans\‘t;fse fibres, and can be 
withdrawn by the action of the retractor fibres of the 
iston. ‘ Let tlie reader.* adds the Professor, * picture to 
imself the projecting margin of tho horny hoop developed 
into a long, mirved. sharp-pointed (daw, and these weapons 
clustered at the expanded terminations of the tentacles, and 
arranged in a double alternate series along the wliolc inter- 
nal surface of the eight muscular feet, and he will have 
some idea of the formidable nature of the carnivorous 
Omjrhnieuthis, 

* Jianks and Solandcr,’ says Professor Owen in continua- 
tion, * in Cook’s first voyage, found the dead carcass of a 
gigantic species of this kind floating in the sea, between 
Cape Horn and the Polynesian Islands, in 30^ 44^ S. lat., 
110® 33' W. long. It was surrounded by aquatic birds, 
which were feeding on its remains. From the parts of this 
specimen which are still preserved in the Hunterian Collec- 
tion,* and which have always strongly excited the attention 
of naturalists, it riiust have mcasurecl at least six feet from 
the end of the tail to the end of ihc lenlaclcs. The natives 
of the Polynesian Islands, who dive for shell-fish, have a 
well-founded dread and abhorrence of these formidable 
cephalopoda, and one cannot feel surprised that their fears 
should have perhaps exaggerated their dimensions and de- 
stiuotive attributes.’ 

Professor Owen then notices another structure, which 
adds gretilly to the prehensile powers of the uncimsted 
Calarnaries: — At the extremities of the long tentacles, be- 
sides the uneinated aoetabula, a cluster of small, simple, 
iinariiied suckers may be observed at the base of the cx- 
])aiido(l part. When these latter suckers are applied to one 
another, the tentacles are firmly locked together ut that part, 
and the united strength of both the elongated peduncles can 
be applied to drag tow'nrds tbo mouth any resisting object 
which has been grappled by the terminal hooks. There is 
no mechanical contrivance which surpasses this structure; 
art has remotely imitated it in the fabrication of the obste- 
trical forceps, in which either blade can be used separately, 
or, by the interlocking of a temporary joint, be made to act 
ill combination.* {Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Phyaiology^ 
V 1. i) 



• Miu. Coll. Chir. 


Loligo. (J.Am.) 

Generic Character , — Body elongated, cylindrical, jirovldcd 
with a pair of rhomboidal or triangular fins, shorter than 
ihp body, and terminal, their apices generally converging to 
a point, and united to the end of the mantle; anterior 
margin of the mantle free. Horny hoops of tho acetabula 
denticulated. Gladius lon^ and narrow. (Owen J 

Example, Lofigo vulgaris. 

Pennant, under the name of Sepia media, describes this 
species, which is the common Calamary or Pen -fish (the 
latter name being derived from the form of its transparent 
glaclius or support), as having an almost transparent body 
(which is green but convertible into a dirty brown, con- 
firming the remark of Pliny,* that they change their colour, 
adapting it, chameleon-like, to that of the place they are 
in), and largo smaragdine eyes. It is common upon our 
coasts. 



Ln1i{,^o vtil^inris. a, its poii or iuternnl jtupporl. 

M. do Biainvillo gives Loligo vulgaris as the example f 
his genus Pterotenthis. 

Sepia. (Lam.) 

Generic Chnmcter. — Animal with an oblong depressed 
body, with two narrow lateral fins extending its whole 
length; mantle free at its anterior margin; the acetabula 
supported by horny hoops with the margin entire or very 
minutely denticulated. 

Shell internal, lodged in a. sac on the back part of tho 
mantle, composed of an external calcareous apex or mucro, 
of a suc(5ossioii of calcareous laminro with intervening 
spaces tilled with air, and supported by columns (but not 
perforated by u siphon), and an internal horny layer, ('orre- 
sponding to the anterior horny sheath in the Belemnixes. 
(Owen.) 

Example.— officinalis. 



1 ut/'rnn1 itf Vopiu ofnclDalt«. a, view of Ijnek; bt side view | 
e, nnilor bIiIo. 


• ' Nai mat.,* is. 89, 
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This is the common Cuttle-fish, so well known on our 
coasts, and vvlioso shell is so often thrown up by the waves 
on the beach. ' 

Tho ink (ni^iao succiis loliginis*) is common to this and 
other species of cephalopods. [Cephalopoda, vol. vi., p. 
425.] This liuid is not only ejected as a defence to colour 
the water in order to favour the escape of the animal, as 
was well known to the antients (Oppian, Halieul.^ iii. ; 
Pliny, NuL ix. 29), but as a direct means of annoy- 

ance. A gallant ollicer who was inconsiderately collecting 
shells la a pair of imipacmlato white trowsci*8, came suddenly 
upon one of the naked cephalopods snugly harboured in a 
recess in the rock. They looked at each other, and the 
cuttle, who had his eyes about him, and knew well how to 
use them, upon seeing the enemy advance, took good aim, 
and shot so true that he covered tho snowy inexpressibles 
with the contents of his ink-bag, and rendered them un- 
presen table either in drawing-room or dining-room. 

That the juice was used by the antients as ink is evident 
from many pubsages : we content ourselves with a reference 
to that above given, and to the lines in the graphic descrip- 
tion of tho idler by Persius. (^L hi., liu. 10, ei seq,) 

Tlie desh of the naked cephalopods was rather esteemed 
of old, as it is indeed now in Italy and other countries. 
Aristotle declares that these animals are in the highest 
buason wheiv pregnant,t and those who wish to taste a cut- 
tle-fish sausage, will find a receipt for making that savoury 
viand in Athenmus. [Cepilalopoda, vol. vi., p, 425.] 

Mr. F. D. Bennett states that the fe^ or cuttle-dsh, is 
considuied a luxury by all classes of the Sandwich Island- 
ers, and lliatwhen fresh and well cooked it is an excellent 
food, and in consistence and flavour not unlike the flesh of 
a lobster’s claw. {Narnitive of a IVhaling Voyage round 
the Ghbet London, 1840.) 

Infloperulonlly of tho swimming powers of the naked 
ce])halopods, and their faculty of darting backwards in the 
water, they can, some of them at least, throw themselves 
out of the water and take leaps analogous to flights. Thus 
Pliny says, and not without ground for the assertion, 

‘ Loligo »*liam volitat, extra aquam m efferens, quod et pec- 
tiuiculi faciunt sagittao mode.* (xVaf. ix. 29.) It is 
not iinprobablo that one of the species, L(Aigo Sagitta^ 
may have received its name from the rapidity with which 
this leap or flight out of tho water is executed. 

Mr. F. D. Bennett, who describes the sea as peculiarly 
animated between the latitudes 2b® and 31® N. and the lon- 
gitudes lo‘l® an i 160® W., observed that the ship was con- 
stantly attended by such vast numbers of tho Albacore, that, 
when swimming, us is their custom, on tho surface of the 
w aier, they could be seen as a dense shoal extending several 
hundred yards on every side of the ship, about which 
sword-fishes {Xiphias) frequently came, * making do- 
.struciive onslaughts ’ on the Albacores. More rarely*he 
noticed the Barracuda, and transient shoals of Bonita. 

* Flying-flsh and (nearly allied to these in their movements) 
flying-stiuid {Loligo) were also numerous. During a calm, 
in lat. 30® N., the flying-squid appeared in larger flights 
than wo had ever before witnessed ; persecuted probably hy^ 
tlie albacore (which select this tranquil time to descend deep** 
ill (he water, and to rove far from the ship in quest of food), 
they luso from the sea in large flocks, leaping over its 
hmooth surface, much in the same manner, and to the 
samo height and distance, as the flying-flsh. Many of them 
were captured by birds during their leaps; and one indi- 
vidual, ill making a desperate effort to escape some aquatic 
])ursuer, sprang to a considerable height above the bulwarks 
of the ship, and fell with violence upon the deck,* In the 
appendix, the Flying-Squid is again noticed. ‘ Tlie head 
of this cephalopod,^ says the author, * is a plane circular 
disk, surrounded by long arms, furnished on their upper 
hurfuoe with many circular suckers, which hold with a tena- 
cious grasp. The eyes are large, very perfectly formed, and 
lodged ill spacious cartilaginous orbits. The mouth, like 
tha\ of most of the cuttle-lish tribe, is horny, and shaped 
like tho beak of a parrot. A slender neok connects the 
head to tho body, ond is received into the latter as into a 
capacious sheath. The trunk is conical, tapering to a point 
at the tail, smooth, and composed' of a dense white cartila- 
ginous struct uro covered with a delicate membrane or skin, 
beneath which are deposited the brilliant colours this mol- 
lusc often displays. Wear the tail is a broad fln-like appeu- 
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dage, v^hich can either be expanded horizontally on cither 
side, or folded neatly upon the abdomen. The interior of 
tho hack contains an clastic homy rod, or substitute for the 
* sepiu bone,* that occupies the same pari in some other 
tribes of the cuttle-fish. It extends the entire length of the 
body, and is llauened at its anterior extremity, whilst its 
caudal end is shaped like a cup; tho whole bearing some 
resemblance to the instrument used for tasting wine from 
casks. This elastic structure and the membranous expan- 
sion on each side the tail are apparently the two principal 
agents employed by the animal in its protracted leaps 
through the air. Wlietlier the fin-like appendage is also 
employed in swimming is very (mestioiiable.* * One kind of 
Loligo* captured in the Pacific Ocean, in lat. 34® N., which 
measured six inches in its entire length, must, from the 
dc.scription of its hooks, have been an Onychoteuthis. This 
individual leaped from the sea over the high bulwarks of 
the ship, and alighted on the deck at a timo when vast flocks 
of the samo species were seen leaping around, and often 
striking with violence against the hows of the vessed, iho 
sea being comparatively smooth. It was much injured by 
the violence with which it struck the deck. Another species 
with its two long tentacles furnished at the cxtroniitics with 
rows of suckers {acetabula) instead of horny hooked appen- 
dages, resembling tho above in size and form, was obtained 
in the Pacific. The prevailing colours were sdver- while 
and steel-blue, spread with red spots and tints of violet and 
purple, a brilliant and very beautiful spot of emerald-green 
being placed immediately above each eye. Mr. Benncit 
concludes by stating that they noticed examples of this 
family of Cephalopoda from the equator to lats. 34® N. and 
16® S. in the Pacific Ocean. {Ibid.) 

The size of the naked cephalopods varies greatly. Some 
are of very largo dimensions, and others — the Sepiolce for 
instance — very small. Pennant relates that in the Indian 
Seas they arc found of cuorenous size, and states that a 
friend of his, long resident among the Indian Isles, and a 
diligent observer of nature, informed him that the natives 
atlirm that some have been seen two fathoms broad over 
their centre, and each aim nine fathoms long, adding that 
when the Indians navigate tlieir little boats, they go in 
dread of them; and that, least these animals should fling 
their arms over them and sink them, they never sad without 
an axe to cut them off. Though there is doubtless exag- 
geration in some of tho accounts relative to colossal cuttle- 
fishes, there is no doubt that some of the species attain to 
very formidable dimensions. We ha^e seen the computed 
length of the Onyclioteuthis found dead by Sir Joseph 
Banks ; and even in the European seas some of tho Se- 
piadfe arc very large. Mr. Swuiiisoii {Malacology) remarks 
that he saw many caught on the shores of Sicily, and that 
two would be a good load, their arms being as thick as those 
of a man. 

We must take with some grains of allowance the 
stories collected by Denys de Monifort:. such as that 
of Dens, a northern navigator, who, according to Dr. 
Shaw, avowed that he lost in the African seas three 
of his men, while they were employed during a calm in 
scraping tho sides of his vessel, by the attack of a n\un- 
ster of this kind, which suddenly appeared, seized them 
in its arms, and drew them under water in spite of c\ery 
effort to save them, and that the thickness of one of the 
creature's arms, which was cut off in tho contest, was that 
of a mizen-muht, whilst the suckers were of the size of 
pot-lids. Then again, another crow, it was alleged, were 
similarly attacked off the coast of Angola. A gigantic cut- 
tle-fish suddenly threw its arms across the vessel, and was 
on the. point of dragging it to tho bottom, when the crew 
succeeded in culling off its arms with swonls and hatchets. 
W.heii their danger was most imminent, they prayed to St. 
Thomas for aid, and, in gratitude for their deliverance, dedi- 
cated, on their return bomo, a picture representing their 
perilous oucouiiter, to the saint in his chnnel at St. Mulo. 
Dr. Hamilton gives an engraving of this adventure in the 
volume on Atnphibious Carnivora^ in the ‘Naturalist’s J.,i- 
brary,’ and beneath it is primed, ‘ The Kraken, supposed a 
Sepia or Cuttle-fish (from Denys Mont fort).* Dr. Shaw ob- 
serves that the existence of some enormously large species of 
the cuttle-fish tribe can hardly be doubted ; and that though 
some accounts may have been much exaggeuMted, there is 
autficient cause for believing that such species may very far 
surpass all that are generally observed about the coai^^B of 
European seas. The lost observation may be safely ad- 
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niitted; but the account given by Dr. Shaw of the narrative 
of Dens affords one of the many proofs that a story rarely 
loses anything in its progress. That narrative is suffi- 
ciently marvellous ; but on turning to it as recorded by 
Denys de Montfort, we find that only two of Dens’s men 
are slated to have boon carried off ; the third having been 
rescued, thoutrh lie died deliriou.s on the night following the 
encounter. The suckers are described as having been as 
largo us ladles (cuciller a pot), and the arm. at its base, 
as big as a fore-yurd (verguo d*un mat de misaine). In 
Shaw’s lectures the yard is magnified to a mast, and the 
ladles arc promoted to pot-lids. The notion that the cele- 
brated Kraken is not to be considered as a wild and ground- 
less chimera, but as either identical with or nearly allied 
to a colossal cuttle-fish, is supported in Blackwood’s * Maga- 
zine.’ vol. ii. A writer in the same work, vol. iii., attacks 
the opinion attempted to bo sustained in vol. ii. 

Fossil Sepiadje. 

Professor Owen observes, that as it is certain that the 
animals of the BelemnitidrB [Belemnite] possessed the 
ink-bag, they must consequently have been invested with a 
muscular mantle, and wo may therefuro infer that they 
resembled theDibraiichiate Cephalopuds in their locomotive 
and respiratory organs, and conscquenlly in the general 
plan of their organization. In the structure and position of 
their siphoniferous camerated shell, they arc, in his opinion, 
intermediate to Spirufa and Sepia^ and he adds, that as tho 
animal of Spitmta is proved to be a Decapod, the probability 
is very strong that the animal of the Belemnite was of the 
same type. {Cyclopeedia ()f Anatomy and Physiology.) 

In the secondary series of rocks (oolitic group) we find 
Onychoteuthis augushu Miinst. {Loligo prisca^ lliipp.), and 
a large Sepia (Sc/)m atitiqua, Miinst, ; Riipp.) in the Ju- 
rassic limestone of Solenhofen, commonly culled tho Solen- 
hofen slate ; and tho remains of fossil Loligines, according 
to Dr. Bucklarul, with their ink-bags and ink preserved, in 
the lias of Lyme Regis. Al,*»o or Sepia beaks, 

in the last-mentioned formation (De la B.) ; and in the has 
near BrUtol. (Miller.) 

Professor Buckland, in his interesting ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatise,’ says, ‘Cuvier drew his figures of the recent Sepia 
with ink extracted from its own body. I have drawings of 
tho remains of extinct species prepared also with their own 
ink ; with this fossil ink I might record the fact, and explain 
the causes of its wonderful preservation ; I might register 
the proofs of instantaneous death detected in these ink-bags, 
for they contain the lUud which the living Sepia emits in 
the momciil of alarm; and might delail further evidence of 
their iniincdiutc burial, in the lelenlion of the forms of these 
distended meiiibraiics : since they would speedily have de- 
cayed and have spilt I heir ink had they been exposed but a 
few hours to decomposition in water. The animals must 
therefore have died suddenly, and been 7 buried in 
the sediment that formed the strata in which their petrified 
ink and iuk-bags arc thus preserved.’ 

Professor Agassiz, as we have slated [Belemnite, vol. 
iv., p, 173], is of opinion that these fossil ink-bags found 
in the lias belonged to belemnites. But still Dr. Buck- 
land's argument icmains untouched. The organ of sight 
ill the Cephalopuds generally, and in the naked group 
particularly, is extremely well developed [Cephalopoda, 
vol. vi., p. 426], and we therefore have in the remains of 
the Sepiadm, which are preserved in tho strata above- 
mentioned, additional evidence tliat the antient seas in 
which they lived were constituted like those in which tho 
cuttlo-ll.shcs and Squids (as the fishermen call the calama- 
rics) now swim. 

See further the articles Beloptera and Belosapia. 

SETIOLA. [SiiPiAaE.] 

SEPIOTE'UTHIS. [Sepiatle.] 

SEPOY, or SIPOY, the name of the native soldier in 
the East Indies. Biahop Ilcbcr derives the word from *sip,’ 
the bow and arrow, which were originally in almost univer- 
sal use by the native soldiers of India in offensive warfare. 
Those Bhiels and Kholees who are employed in Giizcrat in 
tho service of tho police and in protecting gentlemen’s 
houses and gardens are also called sepoys, and with more 
propriety, as they still use the bow and arrow. The native 
soldiers in the pay of the British government now form a 
large army, well trained in European discipline, of a size 
somewhat less ihcleed than European soldiers, but quite us 
brave, as bardy, and as active, capable of undergoing as 


much fatigue and of sustaining even greater privations. To 
the attachment and bravery of this army Great Britain is 
chiefly indebted for tho possession of her Indian empire, and 
it now secures to her the undisputed sovereignly over a ter- 
ritory vastly more extensive than her own, and separated 
from her by the distance of nearly half the globe. 

Bombay was the first po.ssc.ssion which tho Engli.sh ob> 
tained in India, but the establishment on that island was 
for a long lime on a very limited scale, and required nothing 
more than its own garrison and a few companies of native 
troops, who were peons, subject to little control, to no fixed 
military law, and who used their native weapons in preference 
to muskets. The French were tho first to set the example 
of employing natives regularly instructed in European dis- 
cipline. Lal^urdonnais, in the siege of Madras in 1746, had 
400 sepoys well armed and well trained, besides 400 disci- 
plined negroes from Madagascar, in addition to his European 
soldiers. A corps of 100 sepoys from Bombay and 400 from 
Tellicbery are mentioned as having joined the army of 
Madras in 1747, but these were probably only peons and 
bands of undisciplined natives hired for the occasion. In 
1748 a small corps of natives was raised in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras, and trained and disciplined by Mr.TIah- 
burton, a lieutenant. From 1 748 to 1 766 the sepoys were 
in separate companies of 100 each, commanded by subadars, 
or native captains, though under the supcrintondcnce of 
Europeans. In 1766 the companies were formed into bat- 
talions of 1000 men each, commanded by European officers, 
under whom the subadars still retained tlicir rank and in- 
fluence. In 1 706 two battalions were made to constitute a 
regiment, wbieh continued to be the form till about 1820, 
since which timo each regiment has been made to consist of 
two battalions of 500 men each. 

Bombay, in 1780, during tho war with the Mabrattas, hud 
fifteen battalions of sepoys, of 1000 men each, which, at the 
conclusion of the war, were reduced to six baltahons and 
one of marines. In 1788 there were twelve battalions, 
which, in 1796, were reformed into four regiments of two 
battalions each. In 1818 the Bombay establishment coii- 
.sisted of nine regiments of native infantry of two battalions 
each, one battalion of marines, and a small corps of native 
cavalry. 

The Madras establishment, in 1766, consisted of ten bat- 
talions of sepoys, of 1000 men each. In 1770 there were 
eighteen battalions; in 1784, twenty-eight battalions of in- 
fantry and two of cavalry; in 1818, twenty-four regiments 
of native infantry, of two battalions each, eight rcgiinciila 
of native cavalry, several troops of horse artillery, and a 
large invalid establishment. 

Of the progress of the native army on the Bengal esta- 
blishment we have no precise details. It may be mentioned 
however that in 1778, when assistance was required at 
Bombay, a corps of Bengal native cavalry and a proportion 
of artillery, amounting to 6600 native troops, 103 European 
officers, with 31,000 followers, marched from Cawnpoor, on 
the banks of the Jumna, to Surat, upwards of 800 miles, 
through Bundelcund, Malwa, and Candeish, where they had 
to encounter every species of obstacle and opposition. * An- 
other force of Bengal native troops, consisting of five regi- 
ments, of two battalions of 500 men each, were morched 
about 1100 miles through Cuttack and the Northern Cirears 
to Madras, where their assistance was required to preserve 
our power in that quarter. 

The pay of tho Sepoy is high, two pogodas, or seven 
rupees, per month, which is double the wages of the class 
of persons from whom they aro generally drawn. 

The Indian army in 1840, according to the ‘ East India 
Calendar,’ was as follows : — 

Bombay, 

26 regiments of native infantry. 

3 regiments of native cavalry. 

2 regiments of European infantry. 

I regiment of artillery. 

1 corps of engineers. 

1 corps of invalids. 

Madras. ' 

52 regiments of native infantry. ' 

8 regiments of native cavaW. 

2 regiments of European iniaUtry. 

] regiment of horse artillery. ' 

4 regiments of foot artillery. 

1 corps of engineers. 

1 corps of invalids. 
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■ \7'4 v'eiftbioirtlfc-aMU 
^ <mnwftt' of MWiio-'arUilory. * / v 

. ; Mo^' . -’kj-'v A. < * / .'-. ' 

Tbo iitfiiwfeoopP in 

may tb«refi»¥6|)^ roi^Mjr lo&tiAliry .and 

21.^0 payaky^.^be num^f^ includifl^«Hifl^« ongir. 
tieew, &€., bolng.prbbably about 1S4«000«^' ^ ' 

/SE pa . ;g[CIKCOlOBANS/ Tgri» 

EBFr&MBEH, the ninth Vibntb; w^hb^jeftt ie now 
divided by European nalionss, \ 3<K4eys« ^ Ety- 
mologically the name i» being il 4 itin tOvm IbrmM 

of t^pHftn, rsovem and^the terminatton ani tlk. same 
impnipmty belongs t6 CbstoW> November* and Da^^ber, 
The. Roman year onginaUyeofumenee41n Marehka^ 
Eiigliah ^ait^ea of;,>tip.monthSi^ whkb are all latjlqwmai 
appear lb bbve been j^ron to. them bf thr lawyer#*^Wno$e 
writings ware formerly id^tatinj and iAib aoppoa^ the year 
to commenoG in March, on which supposition < the namea 
are right, September being the peventh* Qctbber the eighth, 
&c., when Marcli is tbe#mt* Tbe^legal year iu England 
was not made to oomitt^ce on, the 1st of Januaiy till- the 
alteration of the j|^le in 1752.^ Most of' the otl)«f Nations 
of Europe apply tne same or a simitar name^toibls mouth — 
German, September p Frencb><^^||Ah^; Italian 
hre; Spanish, in* ^tserlandi September is 

called ibjO'aiitnmngl or harveat tbontb.. 

Other appellationa ^re\gWen to this'roomh.uUdeiHibme 
of the Roman empetors.^ The Saxons called it GeteU 
moncith, or barley*month, geyst being the origtiial Saxon 
name for barley, which was the chief grain cultivated by 
the Saxons, and coxnmouly 'Harvest^ in this month. 
Gmte is still tho German name for barley, which name 
seems to be a corruption of. hewleghr a term which the 
Saxons applied to the grain from its use in making beer. 

SEPTUAGE'SIMA. [SKiwaiKsiMA.1 . - 

SEPTUAGINT, or THE AtEXANDR^NS VER- 
SION OF TilE“OLD tESTAMENT, the most antient 
translation of any part of the S.cyip|ures. It iai|} the Greok 
language. The following aoeount! of ita origin is given in a 
letter ascribed to Aristeas, an officer at the court of Pto- 
lemy Phikidelphus, and repeated by Ju^philS {Antiq*, xit, 
c. 2) and Eusebius Eyktig. viii.* c, 2-5). When 

Ptulomy Philadelpbus had founded the great! library at 
Alexandria [Ptolemaus 11., p. 1^1’]* be'wos anxious to hm 
in it a, copy of the &ws of tbe Jews.' By the a^vi^ of' lie* 
metrius Phalcreus, his principal librarian* be' Sent iVrisjteas 
and Andreas to Jcrusalem,.withf^valuable' pr<^nts for the 
Temple, to request the high-priest to sdhd him a genuine 
copy of the law, and seventy-two elders ootniMtent to trans- 
late it into Greek’ six out of each tribe» llie bigh-priest 
complied with his request. Vpon the arrival of th^ trans- 
lators at Alexandria, tiie king entertained them irjfmdidlyf 
and then had them conveyed to a house prepared for them 
in the island of Pharos, where* in the space of seyentyrtwo 
days, they finished a version of the Pentateuch* 
pletc satisfaction of Demetriua und Ptolemy* abd^ekb of the 
Jews in. Alexandria. Philo,; JMnr fund — 


this story, «but exaggerated by tradt|jj^^m^ McriW 
raculouB aeodix^.t«tiie tranfiktibh. ; !Thb^,me S^ieu^int 
(the.ynrmon of SfiveEty^'ft^rived from tJte ijiftpber of 
the tVanslatem?^ :7hf ^ ganuinmim of the.$etUi^;ef; imteas* 
and^c^equieh^-^, truth the whole stciVy>:iAywdOPbtT 

fill, and is nosT./jjane^ally. rejected... 
that the versing 6i.,tk« Pen|etett«h.:V;!tis mate tef!^ the 
reign of PJiDleni^^ anf:iKatweeh,%y«ip4#^.te^^ 

B.C., for. 'haduarriefl 

the rircumetdlact^f the verdwt; 

, lheSanhedi4;g^fliLft.»fe^^ 

” the stylo^f the V'eifsion. of 
!Te$tttment, that thtey 
at diiTdrtnt times, .T|»Mhb tmtislamiji 

jwire. Egyptians; 
bct^lT'm tbe verskfin' 

JMiilo Ayi: that thesvSsptttS|ih^^ 

ChaUaibi^!^hich ho^mca^ili llehre*^ 

.existed allierithe Cahtrvity*?: But liteia 


Sfi^blaneS vbetween the. jSleptuagint and the Samaritan Pen- 
ta|huoh|J^inany eminent mtic^ have concluded that tlm for-^ 
•Hieiawa^ranslated from the latter, and not from the Hebrew.' 
dt ii;b4paVer quite incredible that, if this had. Wn th^ase, 
should hgvi&rheen, as it was, umveiaaHy 
. , .;.by.tb6 Jews. ' ^ 

f chimioter of the torsion varies greatly. By far the , 
thq^version of .the.pentaleujoh* which was evL- 
' mate by a man well a^oaidted 'With both Hebrew 
Next in, value is the^ book of Proverbs* which 
ig j^iitbe 1^ very aocurale^and displays much poeti- 
i‘oiA^&leb Tbe translation of Ecclesiastes is too literal. The 
booki^ of. Judges* Ruth. Samueb and Kings appeal to have 
Jies^-translated by the Same, author^ and do not contain so 
mapy^Hebraisms asiolhcf parts of the version. In the book 
of Job many interpolations are made in the narrative, and 
there are considerable omissions in thapoetioal parts. The 
book, of Esther, and the Psalms and . Prophets, appear to 
have been translated between 180 and 170 b.c., ,but in a 
very inferior. manner: indeed a great part of the version of 
the Psalms is quite unintelligible. Jeremiah is the best 
translsted of the pmohets ; next come Amos and Ezekiel. 
The version oMsaian* which Lowth places one^ hundred 
years later than that of ifie Pehtateuen, is tlieworst of all, 
except that of JJaniol, which differs so niuch from the 
Hebrew, that, the carlyAChristians rejected it altogether, 
and substituted the version by Theotetion ' in its place. 
The Septuagint contains also tho apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament. [ApocRYFitA.} 

The Septuagint was used not only by the Hellenistic 
•Tews, but by all Jews who understood Greek ; and even 
sonie of the Talmudists mention it with praiseC It is con- 
stantly quoted by Josephus, and very frequently ' by tho 
writers of the New Testament '• 

Soon after the Christian mra however we find the opinion 
uf the Jews rospeottng it very much altered, probably in 
consequence of the use made of it against them by tlie 
Christians. They went so far as to institute a solemn fast 
on the 8lh of the month Thebet (Deeember) fo execrate the 
memory of its having been made, and afterwards a now 
version, thatof Aquila, was made Ibr the express purpose of 
superseding the use of the Septuagint in tne synagogues. 
[Aquila.] The fathers of the Gkeek church always quote 
tiie Septuagint. All the early versions* except the Syriac, 
were made from it. And thus, through tbe V ulgate, it was 
used in the Latin as well as m the Greek church. Its text 
having become corrupted by frequent transcription, Origen 
undertook to revise it* and produced liis celebrated HexapUh 
[Oriqehxs.] 

At the end of the third and the beginning of the fourth 
centuries, three recensions of tho text of tiie. Septuagint 
were produced. The first was undertaken by Lucian, a 
presbyter of , Antioch, who suffered martyrdom* a.d. 311. 
This edition was conformed to the Hebrew text, and was 
received in the churches from. Antioch to Constantinople. 
The second was edited at the same time ky Hefyehius, an 
Egyptian bishop. It is not known whether he followed tho 
Hebrew text or antient MSS; of the Septuagint; but his 
alterations appear to have been fewer than those of Lucian. 
His edition was xpeeived by the churches of Egypt, and is 
cited;, by Jerome as tho jSxemplar Aleaxo^rinum. Tho 
tlurd was, transcribed by Eusebius and Pan^ilus from tho 
tm in the Hexapla, with tbe. whelp pf Oyigen’a critical 
marks. ' Jn process of tim.e these marks became so altered 
by frequent, transcription, that they were at length alto- 
gether' omiUSd, s6 that, it is now impossible to. distinguish 
Qrigan’s eihehtetichs fypm Uie original text^ This cdiibn 
l^as received by tho churches of P^esiine, and liad a place 
in all lihmrio9v:l sttbsi^tenj^ editions of the Septua- 

gint are fbunj^ upon these three recensions. 

The j^nfi^ibalmodoriit^Sstionaof tho Septuagint are: I* 
The Ctgtmlwmidati, aCi^ .ifilA-1 fii 7. [Polyulotts.] 2, The 
Aldiiie^* ll^enice* 3i Tho Roman,, after tho Vatican 

Codex, itefif ; Thpl^editioii of Bos* after the Vatican 
Cotet^ >t!lth Iktirlote if^lhgs and a critical piwCaee«, 1709. 

1 725, is founded on ’^e text of ' 
QrsMtr/ edition, after iho Alexm^rifie Codex in 
l|ht^'Brltisb Mtei^utii, with .Prolegomona*.Otferd* 1707-1 720. 

> lEheiiinfi^V ^Uion, reprinted and re-edited from Grabe’s* 
;Tbe mosf valuable dnd splendid edition is 
%lmt bf..Hob99es snd Parsons*^ S vMs. fi)l„ Oxford, 1 7 98-1 827,. . 
Xti aU'tbes#editiona except the laat;p the vefflidn ^Danjslte 
|to%jQlTlH«>dotloii. IVfifflptuogint veision of Doniel tras 
‘ 'VoL. XXI.— 2L 
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fjupposM to have been lost till the year l{r72, wlion it- ivas of the S^>aniard8 in Mexico, all three works in Lulin, are 
ihs't'Mvcrud and puhlialied at Rome. It was reprinted at Got- still ineditod. j Sepulveda’s works were collected and pub- 
tiipj^cii in 1773 and 1774, and by Dr. Holmes at Oxford in lished, with the exception only of his translations,,, at Go- 
The best of the smaller editions of ihe Septuagiiit logne in 1602. • They have sinee been roprintcdi in at 
luc UiOBo of MiH, AmsL. 1725,* Valny^ London, 1819? and Madrid, hytheEoyal Academy of History, in four volumes, 
Von Ess, Leipzig, 1824. A splendid facsimile of the Alox- folio., with a portrait of the author and ah account of his 
aridrina Codex of the Septuagint has been edited by the life and writings. ’ 

llev. H. H. Baber, 4 vols. fol., Lend., 1816>1820. [Alex- There is another Spanish writer named <Sspui.veda Lo- 
ANDUiAN CoDKX.] RXNXo), who flourished about the same timC) and gained 

For an account of the other Greek versions of the Old considerable reputotion as a writer of romoheex He pub- 
Testament, see AquiLa; Symmachus; Thkodotion. (The lisbed * Romances sacados do Htetortas Antiguas,* Antw., 
Introductions of Horne and John, and tlie authorities 1551, 8vo., and 1580, 8vo^ ; * Romances saoados de la His- 
quoted bv them.) toria de Bspafia del Roy Don Alonso,* Medina, 1562, ijvo. ; 

SEPU'LVEDA, JUAN GINF/S DE, an eminent Antw., 1580, 8vo. ; *dtros Romances saeadofe de la His- 
Spanish scholar and historian, was born at Pozoblanco toria y de loS Quarenta Cantos do Alonso do Fuentes.’ 
near Cordova, in 1490. After pursuing his studies, first in Burgos, 1579, 12iiio. ; *Caneionero do Romances/ Yallud., 
Cordova and then at the university of Alcal5y he em- 1577, 12mo. 

barked for Italy in June, in 1615, and reached Bologna, SEQUESTRATION is a process by which the reveni^s of 
where he obtained admission into the college founded by an ecclesiastical beneilco are received and epplied by per- 
c'ardinal Albornoz. Tiicro he made rapid progress in tbeo- sons4^$}ier than the incuihbent of it. It issues immediately 
logy and the learned languages under the guidance of the from the bishop in all cases, but it may be founded upon 
celebrated PomponazzI (Peter)» translated part of Aristotle, proceedings commenced either in his own court or in the 
and wrote the Life of (IJavdinal Albornoz : ‘ Do Vita et Rebus tempoml courts. It is a mandate, in the nature of a warnuit, 
Gestis iEgidii Cardinalis Albornotii,* lib. i)i., Rome, 1521, addressed by the bishop to the parties who are to execute 
fol. jb’epuivoda aflonvaixls went to Rome,, where lie found it. Those nro called scquestiutofs, and in gcnernl are the 
a protector in cardinal Carpi, who gave him a lodging in his churchwardens of the parish.. So Ikr as regards ihcir du- 
palace. Thence ho passed to Naples, where he assisted lies under the sequostiutioii, they are a hind of bailifi's. 
cardinal Gaetano in revising the Greek text of the New They collect the fruits of the benefice, and applyahcrn ac- 
Tcslamcnt. In 1529 Sepulveda veturnod to Rome and eoicliiig to tho directions tliey receive in each case. It is 
entered the service of cardinal Quinones; but in 1536, said to be most proper for thorn to receive the tithe in kind, 
having been .appointed chaplain and historiographer to They cannot however maintain An action for tho tilhes in 
Charles V., he quilted Italy and arrived in Spain, wheie their own name in any except the spiritual court, 
ho was entrusted with the education of the eldest son of that The i>ccasions on which a sequestration is founded on 
emperor, afterwards Philip II. About this time, Bartho- proceedings in the court of tho bishop are various. There 
lomfi de las Casas, bishop of Chiapa, so celebrated for his may be a sequestration where a living is vacant by death ; 
oiideavours to alleviate the sufferings of tho IiuliaiiH, was in such case the object of tho sequestration is to provide 
pleading their cause at court with all the zeal and fervour for the expenses of supplying the cure, and to preserve the 
of a true philanthropist. Sepulveda,' having been prevailed surplus for the successor. Where the living is so small 
upon by the enemies of Las Casas to refute his arguments, that no fit clergyman will be at tho charge of taking il, 
wrote a book, entitled ‘DemocrafesSeoundus, seu de Justis the sequestration is sometitnos addressed to the curate as 
Belli Causis,* &c., in which ho undertook to prove that the well as to the churchwardens. Where the title to ajiviiig 
wars of the Spaniards in America were just, and founded on is in dispute, a sequestration may ksuo under whiclr some 
their right to subdue tho inhabitants of a world discovered third parly collects the fruits, and, after defraying the 
by iluiin; that it was tho duly of the Americans to submit salary of tho curate and other necessary expenses of tho 
to -be governed by the Spaniards on account of their superior bonofice, retains the surpltis for the parly who may a]'pear 
knowledge and wisdom ; and that if they would not volun- to be' lawfully entitled. There arc many occasions also 
tarily acquiesce in the Spanish yoke, they might and ought where the bishop acting judicially may sequester a living, 
to be compelled to do so by force of arms, lie further de- as where the parsonagc<honse is in decay, and the incuni- 
clared that his only object in writing that work was to bent, after due admonition, which may be made by the 
establish tho rights of the kings of Castile and Loon over archdeacon, fails for a period of two months to repair it. 
America. This work however was never printed, for when Under the statutes 17 Geo. HI., c. 53, and 1 and 2 Vic., 
Sepulveda applied to the Royal Council tor permission to c. 106, the bishop is also empowered to sequester a living 
iirint it, it was refused, and tlie book itself was condemned where tho incumbent hiils to insure the parsoriogo-house, 
by the universities of Alcal& and Salamanca, to which the or to pay tho, principal and interest of tho money rai.'^cMl 
case was afterwards referred. Upon this Sepulveda wrote on mortgage under the authority of those acts. Tlie 
his * Apolo^a pro Libro de Justis Belli Causis contra Indus latter net also gives the bishop the same authority on 
suscepti,* which appeared at Rome in 1550, 8yo.; but the many other occasions, as where tho incumbent has been 
cditiou was seized by order of Charles V., and but few copies engaged in trade, contrary to the provisions of that act, 
wore saved, Sepulveda died in 1574, at tho ago of 83. or has failed to comply With an order from the bishop 
Sepulveda was a man of great learning. Erasmus speaks enjoining residence, or, in case of non-residence, has failed 
of him in the * Ciceronian us,’ and classes him among the duly to surrender to the curate the residence house and 
best writers of his time. Besides his Latin translation of glebe assigned to him by the bishotx under tlie act, &c. 
part of Aristotle, which appeared at Paris, 1 531, fol., and iKat The payment of a curate’s salary may also be enforced by 
of the Commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias upon tho sequestration* The statute of Victoria contains a number 
samo, which ho had previously printed at Romo, 1527, fbl., of regulations as to the application bf the revenues eollected 
Sepulveda left the following works:— * De Fato et Libero under the Sequestration. ' ^ 

Arbitrio Libri Trea,’ Rome, 1.526, 4to., being a refutation of Sequestrations founded on proceedings in the temporal 
Luther’s opinions on fate; ‘ Ad Carol um V. Cohottatio Ut‘ eoui^ oeeut^ under the folloWi^ circumelSnces:-^Tho she- 
fttcid cUm’ ooinibus Christiania Pace, Bellum suscipiat in rilf, the ordinan^ ministerial bmscr Of those courts* ha.** no 
Turcas,* Boloni^l 529, 4to.;‘ Antapologitt pro Alberto Pid In powet to iiUOTKre Vith ecbleSiolt^l reyeitUes. . When a 
Erasmum,’ Itets, 1531, 4 to. (this was written in defence of judgoibni theroferb has bd^irotUaifla&’ agaikpitvu belieflccid 
cardhiat Carpi); ^DeRitu NuptiarumetDispensatiode Libri etergymad, and a Writ of tetitfi' Or' fldri'feoias has issued 
Tres,* Rome, 15SL and London, 1553, 4to.; ‘ De Codveni« updn iL addressed to whose- bailiwick tho 

entia Militaris Ufisei'pliiiss cum Christiana Reliffione.* In' benefide island tbeblor^liiaiilhdsholi^pbparty upon which 
this work, writtefti in the form of a dialogue, and dedjeabd the sberiff odtt levy, he thaki^ a recub that the defendant 
to tho celebrated dukh qf Alha, the author imdertakeil to is li hanoficed clerk ,haViti|; hp. lay, fee wUhfti his bailiwick, 
prove that the profe^iod c# erms is in haimony with the The plaitrtifiribi^th^SueouH writ offleri facias, addressed 
doctritios of Christianity; * XVi7as translated into SptnisH to the bishops mrs^Udg him to leVy the'ataount upon tho 
by Barba, Sev., 1541, 4lp. ‘Do Appetenda Gloria;’ ‘ De clergyman’s ei«feiiia8ftloalgtm&s. Tho bfehop upon this, by his 
Ratione dinendi Testimonium in Ceusis Oocultoruifl Crimi- registrar, issues a s^bestration, directing the Sequestrators 
num,’ Vallad.,. 1538, 4fo.; *De Regno el Regis OfUcio,’ to levy the debt^tipoH the tithes, and olh^r profito of bo- 
Lerida, 1571, 8v6. A history of the reign of Charles V., neflee; or the tdtfldtiif Aev kue out a* s^uestrari fecias, 
another of that of Philip H, and a narrative of the conquests addressed to the bishop. The Ushop, under these oiroum* 
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stances, is said to be a kind of ecclesiastical sheriff ; and tbe 
temporal courts, in so far as relates to his 4uties as such 
ministerial uffieer, have tlie same power over him as they 
have over the sheriff, and hi» duties aro analogous. [Shk- 
uiFF.] Tile sequestration oujght to he forthwith published 
by rcudiiipr it ia church during divine service, and after- 
wards at the churchf'door. The party obtaining it may, on 
giving proper security, name his own sequestrators. Under 
either of tnose writs the plaintiff is entitled to the growing 
profits, until the whole sunt endorsed upon it is satisfied, 
even although t^is should not occur till after the time at 
which the writ is returnable, llie necessary expenses of 
ihe sequestration, &c. are also leviable under the writ. The 
lands are bound from the time of the deliveiy of it to the 
bishop. A sentence of sequestration may be appealed 
against, and daring the lawful prosecution of the appeal 
the incumbent may enjoy the profits. (Burn’s Eccle^mtiu 
cal Law Rogers’s Ecclesiastical Law.) 

Soquestration in chancei'y is a ' writ issuing out of the 
court, directed to four or more cemmissionoriii, empowering 
them to enter into a defendant’s real estates, and to seques- 
ter into their own hands not only the rents thereof, but^ 
also ail his goods, chattels, and personal estato whatsoever, to 
kci;p the same until the defenaant has fully answered his 
canlcmpr.’ It is the first process against peers or members 
of parliament, the Warden of tho Fleet, or persons in his 
nisiody. As regards other persons, it issues upon the occa- 
sion of their coinraitung a contempt against tho court, by 
keeping out of tbe way of ihe serjeant-at-arms or escaping 
iVom his custody, neglecting to put in an answer, failing to 
perform a decree, &c. A conditional order for a soques- 
tration is obluined by application to the court founded on 
an aftidavir of the facts. If a sufficient cause is nut shown 
to tile contrary, within eight days after service of tlie order, 
it Will then bo made absolute, j 

A sequestration binds from Uie time of awarding it, not 
fioin the time of execution only. If, before it has been 
iiwiirdeil, tbe defendant has fraudulently con\ eyed away his 
land, the sequestration may be awarded aguinst liimaud Ins 
assigns. 

A sequestration in mesne process, if it be for a per.sonul 
duty, determines by the death of tho party ; or the defend- 
ant, by cloaruig his cotitcmpt and paying llie co‘»ts may 
discharge tho sequoslratioru Tho commiHsioncrs under a 
writ of scqucstriilion have authority to hreak opeu doors. 
Wiicre it is upon mesne process, it may be exe<!UU^, in the 
case of land, by making the tenants pay their rent to the 
st'quest»*ators, or by a sale of goods sufficient to cover the 
f'oquesl.ratora’ expenses; but the sale must bo by the court, 
nud after notice. The sequestrators must account for what 
they reooive, and bring the money into court to bo repaid lo 
the dofendunt on clearing his contempt, subject to their fees. 
The process of sequestration is said to have been introduced 
by Lwid Bacon. (Com., iJig., tit. ‘Chancery,’ D 7; Y 1.) 

SEQUIN. [MoNiiY.] 

SERA'GLIO, properly serat, the palace of the emperor 
of Constantinople ; in tins sense the word is also -applied to 
tho houses of foreign ambashudors resident at his court. 
Tho serai* of Constantinople stands in a beautiful situation, 
on a head of land projecting into the sea, formerly called 
Cbrysocerad, or ihc Horn of Gold, now Seraglio Point. 
The walls emlrrace a circuit of about nine miles, including 
several mosques, spacious gardens, and buildings capable 
of accommodating 20,000 men. Tho walls are Uanked at 
intervals by watch*towers, and have several gates opening 
lo the sea or to the city. Its outward appearance from tho 
sea is very fine ; but from tho land side the domes and gilded 
ciqKilas of its various buildings are concealed from the eye 
by a lofty wall. Tlie principal gate, called Babi Humuyum 
(Sublime Porte), is constantly guarded by a detachmeiU of 
the body-guard. That part of the building which is occu- 
pied by the women of the suUan has been improperly called 
seragHotOxid hence the word has beciome synonymous with 
harem, an Arabic word, meaning ‘ sacred spot,’ or that part 
of the house whore the^womon and daughters of the Mo- 
ll ammedons reside. ■ 

SERAI, a large building for the acootnmodation of tra- 
vellers, oommton in Eastern countries. Tlie word is Persian^ 
and means in that language, * a palace, the king s court, a 
large edifice hence kardvdn*serm, by corruption carch 
iumsarie, i:e, place of rest for caravans. In Turkey thew 
buildings are generally called hhanSt from another 

Persian word, which has a similar meaning. . In Tartary 


and India they are simply called serais. * Tho erection 
of tlieso buildings is considered highly meritorious by 
Hindus as well as Mohammedans, who fvciiueutly endow 
them with rents fur their support. [S]!,ka.(;lio.] 

ISERAMPORE is a small town in Hiiulustan, built on 
thewes^tern banks of tho Hoogley river, about 12 miles 
above Calcutta, in 22® 46' N. lat. and 88® 26' K. long. It 
extends nearly a mile along the river, but is ot very small 
breadth. This town is built in the European fashion, and 
belongs to tho Danes, who however do not derive any ud- 
vaiitagofrom it, as the commerce of Denmark with the East 
Indies is small, and is mostly concentrated in the town of 
Tranquebar on tho coast of Coromandel. Berampure has 
acquired some celebrity as being the principal place where 
tbe missionaries for ounyertirig the natives to the Protestant 
religion have been established. They have set up a press, in 
which numerous translations of tbe Bible have been printed. 

I There is a college for instructing youths in the European 
I and Asiatic languages, in matbeinatics, and natural philo- 
I Sophy, and also a school for the instruction of the natives, 
whatever religion they profess. In 1824 this place was almost 
I ruined by an extraordinary inundation of tho Hoogley. Tho 
inhabitants are about i 3,000. The Danes obtained possession 
of Serampore in 1676. It was taken from them by the 
English during the war between the Iwo countries, but was 
restored at tbe peace of 1814, . (Lord Valentia’s Voyages 
arid Travels to India, Ceylon, ^‘C. ; and Bishop Heber's 
Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India. i5('C.) 

SERA'PION ("Stpavibiv), an eminent physician of Alex- 
[ andria, in the third century D C., who belonged to the sect of 
the Erapincu and who so much extended and improved tlie 
systura of Philinus, that ihe invention of it is by some autliurs 
attributed to him. (CcUus, ‘ De Modic.,’ lib. praofat.) 

Dr. Mead, in his ‘Dissert, de NumU quibusdam a Smyr- 
naeis in Medicunun Honorem cusis* (p. 51), believes that he 
was a pupil of Erasistratus, because his name appears upon a 
medal discovered at Smyrna, and because the followers of 
that celebrated anulomisl lived in that town ; but as tbe 
empress Eudocui (Viular. apud Villoison, ‘ A need. Grace.,’ 
tom. i., p. 381) mentions a rhetorician of Ailia Capitolina 
(Jeruhalem) in Palestine who. bore the same name, one 
would ha\c r|iiite us much right (says Sprengel) to reckon 
iSorupiou uinuug the rhetoricians, if Hadrian, the founder 
of the town of A£lui, had not lived much later than tho 
tune of Scrapion. 

Sciapion wrote against Hippocrates with much vehe- 
mence, and occupied himself almost exclusively ivilh re* 
scarohes into the nature of drugs. (Galen, ‘ Do Subfigur 
Empiric.,' cap. 13, p. 68, cd. Bus.) 

C’oelius Aurolianus (‘De Morb. Acut.,* hb. ii., cap. G, p. 
84) quotes his book ‘Ad .Secla.s,’ finds fault with the sever© 
remedies that be prescribed in ‘ Angina Pectoris,’ and re- 
proaches him with having neglected dietetics. {Ibtd., lib. 
in., cap. 4, p. 195.) One may lU’esUme that in those early 
times tt great many supersuiious remedies were used for 
epilepsy; fi>r Seiapion, besides cusloreum, recommended 
also the brain of the camel, the rennet of tho sea-calf, Tri ria 
tinoKqc. the excrements of the crocodile, the heart of lire hare, 
the blood of the tortoise, and the Ic.^tndes of iho wild- boar. 
(Cod. Aurcl., ‘De Morb. Chron.,’ lib. i., cap. 4, p. 32*2.) 
Several authors make mention of somo other preparations 
and antidotes, which bear bis name, and which are scarcely 
worth more than tho.so above mentioned.' (Cclsus, ‘ J)c Me- 
dic.,’ lib. V., cap. 28, sect. 17, p. 307; Aetius, letrab. ii., 
serm. ii., cap. 06, col. 296; Nicolaus Myropsus, ‘Autidot.,’ 
sect, i., cap. 66, col. 375.) 

' SERAPION, a Svrian physician, calletl by Wiistenfeld 
(‘OewSoh. der Arab. Aerzte’), Yahialbn SerairionBen Ibra- 
him, and commonly called Serapion Senior, to distinguish 
him from another physioian of tno same name, with whom 
he is soinetiniea c>onfounded. Nothing is known of the events 
of his lif©^ and tbe century in which he lived is only to be cal- 
culated from his being quoted by Rhazes, who died probably 
A.H. 32a (A.D. 932). We are told by the anonymous author 
of the ‘ Arab. Philoaoph. Biblioth.,^ quoted by Casiri (‘Bib- 
lioth. Arabico-Hisp, Escur..’ tom. i., p. 261 ), that ‘ duo de Re 
Medioa edidit volumina, id est CollectionmMagnam Libns 
XII., et Colleetionem Parvam Libria VII. comprehen' 
»am,ulramqtte.Syriaci!i: quam iu Arabicum Sernioneiu con^ 
vertere Musa Ben Abmhiin Alhodailbi, ct Ben B^blul- 
Wc possess two works that beat his name ; onq still in MS., 
called ^ Aphorismi Magni Momeiiti de Medicina Practioa* 
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(Ilri, ‘Catul. Codd. MSS. Orient. Bibliotb. Bodl./ No. 
598); Ibc other, entitled Kttnntiah* has been translated 
into and published under the various names, * Ban- 

dcctae,’ ‘ Aggregator,’ * Breviarium,* ‘ Praclica,' and * Thera- 
poutica Melhodus.’ Dr. Russel! (Append, to * Nat. Hist, 
of Aleppo’) says that the only MS. of this work that he h^ 
seen in the European catalogues was that of tho Escurial 
(Cod. 814), which however contains only a small part of it; 
anl that he had never met with any of this author’s works 
in tho East. The object of the work is to collect and put 
together in an abridged form tho opinions of the Greek and 
Arabic jdiysicians concerning diseases and their treatment. 
‘As Ilaly Abbas (‘Lib. Reg..’ Prol.) remarks,’ says Mr. 
Adams (Appendix to Barker’s ed. of Lempriere, London, 
1838), * he treats of the cure of diseases solely as practicable 
by medicine and diet, and has entirely omitted hygiene and 
oprralive surgery. Tlie list of the complaints of which he 
t reals is far less complole than those of R liases, Ilaly, and 
jVvicenna, and in particular it is remarkable that be makes 
no mention of elcphuntiasist aneurism^ and diseases of the 
chest and gefiital orga7is ; his description of small-poXt 
as fuilher stated by Ilaly, is very incomplete.’ Dr. Freind 
remarks (‘ Hist, of Physic,’ vol.,ii., p. 4*2), (hat he often tran- 
scribes out of Alexander Trail iaii us, an author with whom 
few of the other Arabic writers seem to have been much ac- 
quainted.’ A fuller account of Serapiun’s medical opinions 
inay be seen in Freind {loc. cit.\ Haller (*Biblioth. Med. 
Pract.,’ tom. i., p. 443), and Sprengel (‘ Hist, de la Med.,’ 
loin, ii., p. ‘277). 

Tho first edition of his work mentioned by Choulaiit 
(‘ Handbucb dcr Bucherkunde liir die Acltore Mcdicin ) is 
the translation by Gerardus CremonensiH, printed in black 
letter in double columns, fol., Venei., 1479, by Rainaldus 
Noviomagensis Alemannus, with the title, ‘Jo. til. Scrapionis 
Opei-a, s. Broviariam etc. et (Scrapionis Jvmioris) Liber Ag- 
gregatus in Mcdicinis Siniplicibus ex transl. Sim. Janueiisis 
iiiterprete Abraam J udaeoTortuosiensi, etc.* The last edition 
mentioned by Choulant is a reprint of the translation of An- 
dreas Alpagus (which was first published in 1488, fol.. For- 
rar.), Venet., 1550, fol., with the title, ‘Jo. fil. Scrapionis 
Practica,’ &c., and with the work of the younger Serapion 
in tho same volume. Albatius Toriiius published au edition 
(Basil., 1543, fob), with the title, ‘ Jani Daniasceui Tliera^ 
peulica Methodi Lib. VII.,’ &c., which altcrulioii of the 
author's name has increased the confusion that already e.x- 
isted respecting him. An extracf from his work is printed 
in Fernul’s Collection of the Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
writers ‘ De Fubribus,* Venet., 1570, fol. 

SERAPION, commonly called Serapion Junior, to dis- 
tinguish him from the preceding, an Arabian physician of 
whom nothing is known. 11c must certainly have lived 
after Ibu Watid (commonly called Albeiigiieht or Abcn- 
guetil), since he quotes him, and as that author died a.u. 460 
(AD. 1008), Serapion may perhaps bo placed at the end of 
the fifth century after tho Hegira, or the eleventh after 
Christ. There remains a work by him, ‘ De Simplicibus 
Medicaraeiilis,’ of which there is an Arabic MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford (Uri, ‘Calal. MSS. Orient.,’ No. 
597), but which has only been published in a Latin trans- 
lation. ‘This is,’ says Mr. Adams (Appendix to Barker's 
l..empriero, Lend., 1838), one of the most important works 
of Arabic medical literature, and contains a useful com- 
pendium of all the most intcre.sting information on this 
head in the writings of Dioscoridcs and Galen, with some 
additional lemarks by himself and llie older Arabic autho- 
rities; the most original part of it is \\iQ }nir()duction, in 
which ho classifies substances according to their medicinal 
liroperties, and gives an ingenious dissertation on their ac- 
tions. Oft the whole, he has made very few additions to 
tho articles in the Materia Medica of the Greeks, and in- 
deed Bomotiraes gives to his Grecian masters credit for the 
discovery of certain medicinal substances, for which it would 
rather appear that we arc indebted to his countrymen. 
Thus, in his chapter on Sorina, ho quotes Paulus Aigineta, 
but seemingly by mistake, for no account of this purgative 
is now to be found in the works of the latter. Whore all 
is mostly unexceptionable, and there is nothing remarkably 

• The wonrKniinilsb is Unit rxitl.'iiii?'! in tbn Kumus: * KnnmUbai are the 
iwts from which Uir briuu'hcs f:\frcnil tlieiiiselvefl.' Tho rooni>iii(r i,t the word 
here appears to bo a ijouk of called ions of reupcs ati<l ohsci vatiuiis hich n 
pliy«iciaa innkes diuhi^ the course ol'lus practice. Atleu^t in the cimmeratioa 
of the Irarks of the difTerent physinlnns, Kyiisns especialW, wlio nro mnntioned 
111 llie work of Tbn AlH Osulbifi. ulrnost every one i« said to liuvi* composed a 
Kunolsh, The work is,probahl> derived ftbra a Syrian one which iheans *io 
cfdlcct/ (Mi>te hy tho Kev , Vfililim Cnroton, in the ‘ Afueilo Jotirnal.') 


original, it is diflicult to point out any subject which is 
handled in a more interesting manner than the others. 1 
would refer however to. his account of squills: he says that 
the Vinnm scAlliiicum is given as a laxative in fevers, and 
in dropsy as a diuretic, to remedy indigestion, for jaundicij 
and tormina oi the belly, for an old cough, asthma, and 
spitting of blood, and for cleansing the breast of gross hu- 
mours; and forbids the use of it when there is an nicer in un 
intertial organ.’ There are however abundant proofs of his 
credulity and love of the marvellous in his accopnts of the 
besoar (cap. 396, p. 188, a.y, diamond (cap. 391, p. i87, b.), 
asphaltus (cap. 177, p. 147* aO> &c. ‘Amber,’ says be 
(cap. 196, p. 150), ‘grows in the sea like mushrooms on 
land. In (3hina there are some persons solely engaged in 
fishing for this substance. That which floats on the sea is 
swallowed by the whale, and quickly causes its death. When 
the animal’s body is opened, the best amber is found near the 
vertebral column, and the w'orst in tlie stomach.’ ^ 

The first edition of this work mentioned by 'Choulant 
(‘ Handbucb dcr Biielierkunde fiir die Acltore Mcdicin ’) was 
published at Milan, 1473, fol. in black letter, with the title, 
* Liber Scrapionis aggrogalus in Mudicinis Simplicibus, transi- 
Intio Simouis Janiiciisis iiiterprete Abraham J udaco Tortuo- 
siensi dc Arabico in Latinum.’ The last edition mentioned 
by him was published at Venice, 1552, fol, with the title, 
‘Serapion dc Simplic. Mcdicam. Ilistoria Libri VII , Nicol. 
Mutono hitcrprcte.* It has been often printed in the same 
volume with the work of tho elder Serapion, as for a long 
time they wore .supposed lo bo written by tbo same person. 

SKRA'PIS (^ai>a7rir) was ail Egyptian divinity. Among 
the Greek writers who mention him, some consider him to 
be the same with Osiris; others think that ho was the 
same as Dionysus, Pluto, Ammon, Zeus, or Pan. (Diocl, 
i. ‘25 ; Plut., De Js. et 0#., p. 36 1, &c.) The name Serapis 
is probably of Egyptian origin, and signided, according lo 
Plutarch, * (xopfioevvtj). MuciWius (iSfa/., i. 2U) iden- 
tifies this god with tho Biiti. The impossibility of reconciling 
the accounts respecting tbo niiiient Egyptian Serapis and 
those robpecting a divinity of the same name whose woihhip 
became very general at a later period, has led Jabloiisky 
(Pantheon, vol. i.) to distinguish two gods of the iiaiiio of 
Serapis, an untienl and a more reeciU one. The untieiit Se- 
rapis, according to him, represents the sun in tho winter 
signs of the zodiac; and at tlic same tirno the god of tho 
swelling Nile, and as such he bore a calathus on his head 
to indicate the ridi harvest produced by the fertilising in- 
undation of the Nile. He had temples (Serapeia) in several 
purls of Egypt ; the most aiUient was that of Memphis, but 
others weie erected at Thebes and Alexandria. The form 
in which the god was represented is described by Macrobius. 

The worship of the more recent Serapis was said to have 
been iutroduced into Egypt from Sinope in the reign of 
the first Ptolemdjus (Plot., De Is. et Os,; Tacit., Hist., 
iv. 84); it was adopted in several pails of Greece, as 
at Athens (Pans., i. 18, 4), at Copte in Bmotiu, and 
at Syracuse. (Cic., c, P'err., ii. 66.) When a regular in- 
tercourse between Egypt and Rome became established, 
some private Romans erected altars lo Serapis and oilier 
Egyptian deities. But in 58 n.c. ibc Roman senate forbade 
the worship of the Egyptian gods, and ordered ihcir altars 
and temples to be demolished. (Dion Cass., xl. 47.) The 
people however seem to have been so much taken with the 
Egyptian gods, that the command of the senate was inef- 
fectual, and new temples were soon erected, so that in the 
year 50 n.c. the senate issued a second decree that the tem- 
ples should be demolished. (Dion Cass., xlii. 26 ; Val. 
Max., I. 3, 3.) But ill 43 o.c. the senate w'as obliged to 
allow the building of u new temple of Isis and Serapis in 
tho Circus Flaminius (Dion Cass., xlvii. 15) ; and hence- 
forth their worabip romained unmolested. This temple was 
magnificently adorned by the emperor Alexander Sever us. 
(Lamprick, Al Sev., 26.) Serapis was considered by the 
Romans as the god of Die healing art, and he was supposed 
to cure sick persons if they passed a night in his temple. 
(Cic., De Divin., ii. 59 ; Varro, Fragm,t p. 276, Bip.) The 
head of Serapis is represented in many antiont works of ort ; 
his features aro peculiarly mild and soft, but are expressive 
of a mysterious reserve. On tho Egyptiuii. monuments no 
figure has yet boon discovered wliich might with certainty 
be regarded as a representation of Serapis. At Alexandria 
the worship of Serftpis was abolished in the reign oM’beo- 
dosius the Greats by the archbishop Theophilus. ^ (Izidas, 

s. V. 
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SERCQ, or SERK. [Gubunsky.] 

SERENA DR, a word adopted from the French shhiadet 
which is deri\ed from the luilian and Spanish seremta^ a 
term fonned from the Latin serenuSt clear, serene. A sere- 
nade is properly music performed in the open air on a 
Hcrenc night, but is generally restricted to a musical per- 
formance given at night by a lover to his mistress under her 
window. The givingf of serenades is little practised except 
by the Spanish and Italians, who generally on those occa- 
sions use the guitar as an accompaniment to their songs. 

SERE'NUS, AULUS SEPTIMIUS. a Roman poet. 
Some of the antients call him moiely Serenus, and others 
merely Septimius ; and from this circumstance it has been 
inferred by some modern scholars that these two names be- 
long to two individuals ('^ernsdorf, Poet Lat, Min., ii., p. 

17, &c.) ; but Marius Victbrinus, Tcreiitianus Maurus, and 
Sulonius Apollinaris frequently call him by his two names, 
Septimius Serenus, and therefore decide the question. He 
was a contemporary of Terentianus Maurus and of Martial 
{Epifrr., i. 87), and must consequently have lived in or 
bhorlly after the reign of Vespasian. Of the circumstances 
of hib lifo nothing is known with certainty. Some modem 
scholars have supposed that the fifth poem in the fourth book 
of the Sylvae of Statius is uddressod to Septimius Serenus, 
as all that ismunlioned of the person addressed in that poem 
appears to he just what might be expected in a poet hko 
Serenus. But the MS. reading in Statius is not Serenus, hut 
Soverua ; and consequently the whole biography of Serenus, 
which has been made up out of that poom, is uncertain in 
the highest degree. The only thing we know of him is, that 
he was an extreme admirer of country life ; for it is the country 
with all its charms that forma the subject of his poems, which 
he publisliod under the title of ' Opuscula Uuralia.* Of 
these pDoins only a few fragments have been preserved by 
the antieut grammarians. They are however suflicient to 
show that Serenus was a lyric, poet of very great talents. 
The poem called * Moretum.’ which has ficquontly been 
printed together with the works of Virgil, is ascribed by 
Wernbdorf to Serenus; and * Copa,’ another work of the 
same kind, has likewise been attributed to Serenus by some 
modern scholars. Terentianus Maurus {I)e Metris, p, 2423, 
Putsch.) menlioiis another poem of Serenus, which is called 
* Kalibcu,' and which probably contained a description of the 
country life in the distiict of the Faliscans. In this poem 
ho used a peculiar kind of verse, consisting of three dactyls 
and one pyrrhic; and this metre is by Terentianus called 
metrum Faliscum, and the poet himself Faliscus. 

Compare the Essay of Wernsdorf on Serenus, in his ‘ Poet, 
LuL Miuores,' ii., p. 2 17, &c. ; and the collection of frag- 
ments, including the * Morctum’ and the ‘Copa/inthe same 
Yol., p. 204-228. 

SERENUS SAMO'NICUS (QUINTUS), sometimes 
called Sammonicus Serenus, the name of two persons, 
father and son, who lived in the third century of the Chris- 
tian csra. The father wrote a number of works in verse, 
which Gota and Alcxnnder Severus read with pleasure 
(Spartian., Vit. Ant, Get,, p. 130, ed. Paris, 4to., 1603; 
Lampnd., Vita Sever., p. 1»6); but he was put to death 
by Older of Caracalla. (Spartian., Pit, Caracallf p. 128. 
Compare Casaub., in Script, Hist, Auif., p, 290, 428.) 
The son was tutor to tho younger Gordian, to whom he 
left ill legacy his father’s rich library, consisting of 
fcixty-two thousand volumes. (Jul. Cupitolin., Vit, Gor- 
dian, II., p. 235.) We have no means of deciding which 
of the two is the author of the Latin poem that we pos- 
sess under this name, entitled * Do 'Medicina Prro- 
ccpla Saluhevriraa;* for while the more oulient writers 
ascribe it to tho father, tho more modern {e.g, Morgagni 
and Ackermann) consider it to be tho work of the son. It 
consists of eleven hundred and fifteen hexamoter lines, di- 
vided into sixty-five chapters, which treat of various diseases, 
with their remedies. Now and then, but very rarely (says 
Spreiigcl), does Serenus show that he bad retlcoted on the 
nature and move remote causes of diseasos, as for example 
when ho attributes dropsy to obstructions of tho spleen 
and liver (cap, 27, v. 498). Ho sometimes gives sound ad- 
vice upon tho treatment of diseases, and even gives his 
opinion against tho incantations employed in the cure of 
fevers (cap. 61, v. 038). Notwithstanding this, he every- 
where shows himself a zealous defender of the prejudices of 
his time ; lie affects a particular veneration for ilie numbers 
tlirco, seven, and nine, and recommends the use of m^ical 
characters. For the euro of the species of intertnittont 


fever called »//^trpiraToc, or double lerliim, ho recommends 
tho use of the (umoyxs AbrarudaOra, ol* winch he gives tho 
following descriplion (cap. 52, v. 94 1. et se(i.) 

' Tiiarribla charliC, quod dicitur AwiiArvDAnRA, 

: et Bubter repetis. sed dettuliv 
Et niai'is :d<{ue mH{*iv (loBiiit cletneiita (ii;uria 
Sin^uln, qurc Humiier rapies. el ecleru tu(ea, 

Doiiei*, ui auKUAtum u'di^.ktiir litera cunuiii. • 

If is lino iiniis oolluiii redimire tiiemeulo.' 

thus forming an equilateral triangle in this manner : — 

A JJ H A C A I) A B K A 

A B R A C A D A B R 
A B R A C A D A B 

A B H A C A D A 

A B R A 0 A D 

A 13 R A C A 

A B U A C 
A B R A 

A B R 
A B 
A 

Fur further information respecting this magical word, 
see Du Cange, Glos.w. Med. et. Inf. /.at In., Baris, 1810 ; 
Hofmann, Le.t\ Line.; Sprcngel, [fist, do la Med., toin. ii., 
p. 147; C. Sloph., Diet. Hist., &c., p. s, edit. N. Lloyd; 
Gei*. Jo, Voss., Op., t. 5, p. 24. 

Tho flrstedition of the Boom of Serenus, acnoniing to Cliou- 
lant {Handbuck, was printed sine loco tdanno, in 4lo., or 
large 8vo., at Milan, in black lelter, before the year 1 484. This 
edition is very scarce, and is said by Banzer {Annal. Typo^ir., 
vol. ii., p. 555) to have been printed at Rome. The next edi- 
tion (containing also Rhemnius Fannins, * DeBoiulcribiisel 
Mensuris’) is that of Leipzig, 1515, 4to. ; tho two hc>st arc 
that by Keiichenius, Amslcl., 1662, Hvo. (reprinted 1706, Svo.) ; 
and that by Ackermann, Lips., 1 780, 8vo. The poem has 
also been frequently printed with Celsus, and is contained 
in several collcelions of medical works. e.g. tlic Aldine, Vo- 
net., 1547. fol. ; that of H. Stephens, Baris, 1567, fob; and 
that of Hivinus, Lips., 1754, Svo.: it is also iuscrled with 
copious notes in P. Burmann’s * Poctro Latini Minorca,* 
LeUl., 1731, 4to. Much historical and critical information 
is to bo found in ‘ J. Bapt. Morgagni Epistolro in Sereiium 
Samonicura,’ Batav., 1721, Svo., which arc reprinted in seve- 
ral editions of GeUus, and also in* Morgugui Opuscula Mis- 
cellanea,* Vonet., 1763, fol. Bee also C. G. Gruner, ' Vai im 
Lcctioncs in Q. Serenum Samonicum, o Cotlice Vrali.sla- 
viensi decerpta;,’ «)cmc, 1782, 4to.. pp. 32 ; and C. G. Gruiier, 
*Var. Lect. in Q. Sor. Sam., ex Nicol. Marescalci Encliiridio 
excuvptae,* Jena^, 1803, 4to. 

SERGRLL, JOHANN TOBIAS, a Swedish artist, en- 
titled to a liigh rank among the sculptors of the last and 
present century, was born at Stockholm, Soplemher 8, 1740. 
He was originally apprenticed as a stonemason, and was 
employed among the workmen at the lime the royal palace 
was building, when his diligence and intelligonco attracted 
the notice of L’AichcvOque, a French sculptor, who took 
him to Baris as his pupil in 1756. While in that capital, 
he assisted hi.s master m modelling the statues of Guslavus 
Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus; and in 1767 he ohiained a 
travelling pension, and visited Romo, where he continued 
for about ten years. On L*Arcli6\fiquc's death in 1778, 
Gustavus III. bestowed on him the appointment and pen- 
sion which had been enjoyed by that arlr , and aftenvanl.s 
took him with him in his journey to Italy in 178 i. One of 
his earliest works of note was his statue of Otliryades, 
which obtained his reception into the Academic des Beaux - 
Arts at Paris, a masterly porformance, now in tho royal 
niuseuiu at Stockholm. Among his other siugl^ statues, 
the most celebrated are— Diomedes carrying off the 1 alla- 
dium (now in possession of the earl of Shrewsbury); a 
Venus Callipyga (in tlio palace at Stockholm) ; Ceres ^iih 
a torch in her hand seeking Proserpine; a Nymph risiiig- 
frora a bath ; and a Faun, which last is esteemed lus chef- 
d ccuvre in his works of this clas.s, so masterl)’ is the expies- 
sion he has thrown into this figure, II is principal ^uups 
are— Psycho bending over Cupid with her hiinp; Uxen- 
siierna dictating tho exploits of Gustavus Adolphus to 
the Muao of History ; and Mars and Venus, Among his 
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work? in bronze ore a colossal statue of Gustavus Ill.» 
eleven feet high ; and tho monuincnl to Des Cartes, exe- 
cuted at the cotnnoand of that monarch for the Adolph- 
Fredcrik's church at Stockholm. The same church also 
contains what is uni versa lly allowed to be not only SergeH's 
mast cr> piece, but one of the most sublimo and admirable 
productions of modern sculpture, namely, tlie large bas- 
relief over the altar representing tho Resurrection. The 
figure of Christ rising from the tomb is beyond all praise — 
it is superb Liuiun and truly c^elestial. The solo drawback on 
the spectator's admiration at contemplating it is that so ex- 
quisite a performance should bo only modelled, instead of 
being executed in marble. Among a variety of other works, 
including several busts of distinguished persons, tho poets 
Bellman and Kellgrcn, &e., may be mentioned the mauso- 
leum to Linnams in the cathedral of Upsala. 

After suffering from severe attacks of the gout, and also 
from continued lowness of spirits and despondency, Sergell 
died at Stockholm, February ‘26th, ltil4. He was never 
married, coivsequcntly left no offspring, at least not legiti- 
mate; although Madame d'Ehrenstrom speaks of his son 
* M. Gustave do Sergell ;* but be left a successor to his 
talents and his fame in his pupil Bystroin, one of the most 
eminent sculptors now living. 

SE'ROIUS I., a Syrian by hi rib, succeeded Conon in tho 
see of Home, a.d. 6S7. Two candidates for the see, a priest 
called Theodore and also the arehdoacoii Paschal, each of 
whom had numerous partisans, wore on the point of coming 
to blows, when the principal citizens and otliecrs of the gar- 
rison, in order to avoid a tumult, proposed to elect Sergius, 
who had acquired a ippiUation for piety and learning. The 
proposal being adopted by many of tho clergy, Sergius, 
escorted by a npincrous letinuis, was taken to the Laternn 
church, the doors of whiofi wero broken open, and those of 
the opposite or Theodore's faction, who had fortified them- 
aelves in it, being driven out, Sergius was chaired, and 
Theodore w’as one of the first to salute him as pontiff. Pas- 
chal did the same afterwards, being forced to it by the mul- 
titude. Before Conun’s death, Paschal hud promised a sum 
of money to the Exarch of Ravenna, who, as tlic represen- 
tative of the Byzantine emperor in Italy, had the right of 
giving or withholding his sanction to the election, and the 
money had been given fur the purpo.se of secuiiug his con- 
sent. The Exarch John came to Rome, and finding that 
Sergius had been elected by the majority, requested him to 
pay him what Paschal had promised, and upon Sergius de- 
murring, tho Exarch took several valuables from the church 
of St. Peter. Paschal was accused of sorcery, tried, and 
sentenced to be degraded and confined in a muiiastcry, 
where he died. One of the first tran^actions of Sergius was 
to baptize Cedwulla, king of the West Saxons, who had 
come to Rome for that purpose. He also contributed to the 
diffusion of Christianity in Saxony and other countries by 
means of missionaries. In 7Ul the emperor Justinian 11. 
assembled a general council at Constantinople, which being 
held in a hall of the palace whicli was surmounted by a 
dome, ‘trulleum,’ has been styled ‘Concilium .in Trullo.’ 
It has also been called Quitii sextuin, as being supplemen- 
tary to the fifih and sixth oecuraeiiic councils, which had 
published no canons of discipline or religious ceremonies. 
The council * in trullo ' was purposely assembled to supply 
tins deficiency; one himdreu and fifty bishops were present 
at it, and it pa.sscd more than one hundred canons on 
matters of discipline and ceremonies, six of which being in 
opposition to the practice of tho We.«torn or Roman church, 
tfie council was not approved of by Sergius, although his 
legate who attended the council had concurred in it. One 
of th^se canons enacted that married candidates for the 
priesthood might retain their wives after their ordination. 
Them wero also some points of dogma concerning the two 
natures df Christ and the Virgin Mary, in which the council 
and the pope did not agree. Justinian, irriiated at the op- 
position of Sergius, sent Zacharia.s, his protospatarius, or 
gqporal’in-chiei, to Rome with orders to arrest Sergius and 
bi'ing him prisoner to Constantinople. But the gaiTison of 
the Kxnrch at Rome took the pope's part, andZacnarias was 
obliged to take refuge in the wipe’s apartments, from whence 
he was sent back safely to WreOce, A revolution, headed 
by Leontius, one of his generals, took place at Constan- 
tinople soon after, when Justinian was seized, mutilated, 
and banish^ to the Crimea, a.d. 605. Leontius did not 
long enjoy the fruits of his crime, for was seized himself^ 
and mutilated by Tiberius Apsimerus, who became emperor. 


and allowed the church of Rome and the pope to remain 
undisturbed. Sergius occupied hirosglf in restoring the 
church of St. Peter, which had been greatly dilapidated. 
He died a.i>. 701, and wu,s succeeded by John VI. 

SERGIUS II., a native of Rome, was elected to succeed 
Gregory IV,, a.d. 844, and was consecrated without waiting 
for the approbation of the emperor Lotbarius, who sent his 
son and colleague Louis into Italy with an army. Louis 
came to Rome, where he was received by the pope and clergy 
in a friendly manner, and was crowned king of 1 Laly. Tiie 
soldiers of Louis however committed great devastation in 
the surrounding country and in the suburbs of the city, but 
the t)opo at last induced Louis to withdraw bis troops to the 
north. Soon after tho Saracens from Africa came up the 
Tiber and ravaged the country, plundering tho churclies of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which Wefe outside of the walls, but 
they could not outer Rome. They then proceeded bv the 
Via Appia to Fondi, which they sacked. Sergiu.s died a.d. 
847. 

SERGIUS III. was elected a.d. 904, by the Tuscan party, 
as it was called, because it was headed by Adelbcrt, marquis 
of Tuscany, and of which two Roman Indies of licentious 
character, Majozia anil her mother Tlioodora, were the most 
influential leaders. They had deposed and imprisoned Cliris- 
topber, who liad imprisoned the piec^‘diiig pope Leo V., 
and had forced him to resign las see to him. Sergius liad 
had a son by Marozia, who was afterwards pope by the name 
of John X. Sergius fccems to have been a man of some 
abilities; his character has been viiriou.sly roprosentod by 
different writers. Tho hislory of Italy, and especially of 
Rome, during the tenth century, is extremely obscure, 
though it is evident by all concurrent testimonies that it was 
a most profligate age. Sergius died in 913, and was suc- 
ceeded by Anasiasius IV. 

SERGIUS IV., a native of Romo, succeeded John 
XVIli. in Jt)09, Ho encouruged the princes of Italy to 
iiiiite in order to drive away the Saracens, who hud occupied 
bovorul purls of tho peninsula. It was in his tinie that the 
Normans began to inuslcr in South Italy. Sergius diul in 
1012, anil was succeeded by Benedict VIII. 

SKHIA'NA, an entirely tropical South American and 
West Indian genus uf the natural family Sapiud.u*eic. 
named by Schumacher afier Seijeant, a French friar and 
botanist, but the genus is also and more coininonly written 
Serjania. It is characterised by having four to live sepals. 
Petals four, each furnished with a scale above the base, 
those of the lower petals ending in an inllexed appendage. 
Glands 2 to 4, on the disc. Stamens 8 ; style trifid ; capsule 
.3- winged, or composed of 3 cur))el3 adnatc to the filiform 
axis. Carpels 1 -colled, ] -seeded. The species consist of 
climbing or twining slirubs with tendrils, and the flowers 
white, arranged in racemes. Some of them arc remarkuhle 
fur the possession of very ])oi&onous properties. S. internata 
is aciid and narcotic, and employed for the purpose of j^tu- 
piiyimr fish. 

SERIES. Tho mathematical meaning of tho word series 
is, a set of terras finite or infinite in number, connected to- 
gether by addition or subtraction, and formed upon some 
distinct law. If it bad been the plan of this work to write 
treatises on the various branches of pure mathematics, the 
present article would luivo been brief, and abounding in 
references to the articles on algebra and the difterential cal- 
culus, tlic most important results of which are expressed in 
Series; but in a work which, without entering into such 
full detail, professes to furnish reterences to the most im- 
portant detacheef doctrines of the exact sciences, tho present 
article must extend to some length. 

Series may bo either finite or infinite in the number of 
their terras. As to finite series, sucli for instance as ‘ .r 
terms of I -h 2 -4- 3 -F . * . . the only question of impor- 
tance which generally arises with respect to them is, Jiow 
to express the sum as a function of tho indefinite number 
of terms, x. On this point wo refer to the articles Intk- 
GRATiONv Finite, and Summation: it is with the doctrine 
of infinite series that the matheniatieian is more particularly 
concerned in tho present artiole* Again, os to the manner 
in which the differential calculus is applied to the dovelop- 
raeiit of functions in series, wo refer to Taylor’s Thkobem. 

A series of an infinite number of terms may be either 

purely numerical, as I -4- 2 -f 3 -f- 4 -J- in which i»io 

symbol . . .* or +, &e., means that the series is^o bo 
carried oji for ever, the law of formation of tho writlcnTeruw 
being continued through all the unwritten ones ; or it may 
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contain literal expreanions with an obvious law of foimation, ] 
as in 1 + 2 a* + + . . . . A series of the latter class ! 

is rcjJucejl lo one of the former as soon as any definite value 
IS given to (he letters it contains. 

An infinite series may be eiilniv convergent or divergent, 
as'expliincd in the article Converoent. Tbo various tests 
there explained will nerhops serve to settle this point as to I 
the greater number or series actually cm ployed ; but the fol- 
lowing (‘ Diff. Calc./ Lib* of Usqftd Knowl., pp. 236, 326; 
we shall refer to this work in the sequel under the letters 
D. C.) will leave no doubtful case, though its application 
may sometimes be troublesorac. 

bo the aitli term of a series ipl + + + 

(thus is the .Till term of 1 + a + tt’* -f . . . , ; of 

1 -f 2 a + 3 a** + • • • . )» afid let P„ = — t i//'t : i// t, 
being the diflerential coelfieient of Let a„ bo the limit 
of Po when cp increases without limit ; then if a; bo greater 
than 1, the series is convergent; if be less than I (nega- 
tive quantity included), divergent; if =: 1, doubtful. 

In the doubtful case of ino preceding, let P|=rlogT 
(Po — 1), and let Uj be its limit when T increases without 
limit. Then if be >1, the series is convergent; if <1, 
divergent; if = I, doubtful. In this doubtful case examine 
Pj v log log T (P, — 1), if which let the limit be Then 
if rta > L tlie series is convergent ; if <I , divergent ; if = 1 , 
doubtful ; and so on. In brief, take the set of quantities 

^ Jog X (p^ _ 1)^ p^ _ log log X (P, _ 1) 

Pj = log log log X (Pj - 1), &c. &c. ; 
make .r infinite; ihon, according as the first of these which 
diflei-s from unity is greater than or less than unity, the 
series is conveigent or divergent. If- it be more convenient 
lo write 1 : </»t, insloud of thoTth term of the series, 

then 1*0 must he instead of — Nor 

ncerl be ilie ,T‘th term ; it may stand for the (t 
term, n being constant. For example, let the series be 

(log 1 )“ 1“'' + (log 2)“ 2"'’ + (log 2)“ + . . . . : wo have 

here 


^j/,^ r: 


(log_.o" 

/j J 




When T is infinite, b; so that the series is convergent 
when 6 >1, iiiul divergent when h < 1, but doubtful when 
/>> = 1. In til is last case Pi is easily seen lo be — u ; whence 
the series is convergent if a be negative, and lunncrically 
>1 ; and (li^ergc•nt when iinmerically *<1. Ilut when 
a - — 1, we have = log log;i? X 0 0 in all cases ; and 0 

Ijoing < 1, the series is then divergent. Thus the first three 
of Ihe following series are convergent, and all the rest diver- 
gent. • 

G Q c <^»g 1 _ 

Vt* ’ ^ T (log T)’ 


^ \/ir.(log ® i/x^.(SoQ T)*'**’*' ® T(log t)“ 

By the symbol »S0 t is meant the scries <?.r-f0(T-f-l)-f 
^(.r4-2)4 - . , . ; but when a number is written beneath S, 
as in Sa, it indicates Iho value of .r in the first terra of the 
.scries. Thus S4T stands for 4+5+6+ . . . ., S^log T stands 
for log u+log(a+ 1 )+ .... Some such abbreviation is most 
wanted in an article of reference, in which compression is 
desirable ; but the student should write his scries at more 
length until he is well accustomed lo them. An examina- 
tion of the preceding series will rnako it appear singular 
that tlic ill st three should bo convergent, and the last three 
divorgent; but so it is, beyond all question. 

A divergent series is, arithmetically speaking, infinite; 
that is, the quantity acquired by summing its terms may bo 
made greater thUh any quantity agreed on at the beginning 
of the process. Such is evidently the ease with 1+2+4+ 
... M or So2". Nevertheless, as every algebraist knows, 
such series are frequently used as the rej^esentatives of 
finite quantum. It was usual to admft such series without 
hesitation ; but of late years many of tlxe continental mathe- 
maticians have declared against divergent series altogether, 
and have asserted instances in which tho^uso of them leads 
to false resultsi Those of a contrary opinion have replied to 
the instances, and have argued from general principles in 
favour of retaining divergent series. Our own opimon is, 


that the instances have arisen from a misunderstanding or 
misusq of tho series employed, though .sufficient to sdiow 
that divergent scries should bo very carcfiilly handled ; but 
that, on the other hand, no perfectly gcnvnil ami indis’piiia- 
blo right to the use of these series has bdju established 
d priori. They always lead to true results when propcn ly 
used, but no demonstration has been given that they must 
always do so. 

Before however we proceed to reason upon them, we must 
distinctly understand what wc mean by an infinite series. 
Some persons cannot imagine an infinite scries, except by 
means of successions of finite terms: thus they have no 
other idea of 1-I-2+4+8+ . . ., except as something of 
which the conception is a pure result of the successive con- 
sideration of 1, 1 + 2, 1+2+4. 1 +2+4+8, &c. If they 
can get no further than this, that is, if at no stage of their 
contemplation can they treat’ 1+2+4 + ... as anytliing 
more than carried to some enormous number of term^, with 
a right to carry it further; weean then concede to them tho 
right to object; in the manner described, to the use of a di- 
vergent series, though wc think it poSsiblo that even in this 
case an answer might be given to the objection. But if 
there bo any who can with us cany their notions further, 
and treat tho serums as absolutely endless^ in the same man- 
ner as wc arc obliged to eonecivo lime and space to Imj ab- 
solutely endless, looking upon the result not as to its 
arilhmelical value, but as to its algebraical' form and capa- 
bility of being the object of algebraical operations — we then 
think that wc have those with whom the question of diver- 
gent series can be argued on something like a basis of 
demonstration. They may arrive at the final idea by means 
of tho successions wiiicli the fir.st class of thinkers say muH 
end somewhere ; but they answer, that this is no more true 
than that space must cud somewhere : if it be granted that 
we are capable of conceiving a straight lino extended with- 
out limit, with equal parts set oil' throughout its total infinite 
I length, it must ofiually be granted that wc might suppose 
I one term of a series written at oueh and every point of sub- 
division. To this issuo the question might bo brought, 
namely, the alternative of allowing the conception of the 
infinite series, or of denying that of tho infinite straight 
line. And it must be remarked that the considerations by 
which wo limited the use of tho word Infinite in that arti- 
cle do not apply hero, for we are not rca.soning upon any 
siippuHcd'^ attainment of the other end of the straight line, 
but up^in ideas derived from a process of successions car- 
ried on during such attempt as wc caqi^mnko in our Ihoiighls 
towards that attainment. 

I’his being premised, let ns now consider the scries 
l+ti+a^+a*'+ . . .ad infinitum^ the last words being used 
strictly in the above sense, without reference to any parti- 
cular value of a, and only as an object of algebraical opera- 
tion. To what finite function of a is this an algebraical 
equivalent in all matters of operation ? Let us consider first 
merely results of oporaf ion, without any question as to whether 
(ho series operated on have values or not, or whether o.y 
pressions which appear to bo tho same as far as operations 
arc concerned, are lo be the same in value or not, when any 
difficulty arises as the value of either. Wo assume those 
five rules of operation and their consequences, on which 
[Operation] the technical part of algebra is founded. If 
we then call the preceding series P, we find that P and 1 + 
«P aro the same series. If then P=l+aP,.we find P=1 : 
(1— fl), a result which is certainly not true in any aiithinc- 
tical point of view, when a> 1 ; for in such a case the series 
I is infinite, and the finite expression negative. Leaving this, 
let us assume, for trial, if the reader pleases, tho equation 

1: (1 «a)= ; in this change a into 1 : a, and add, wliich 

gives 

^ + ®‘“’+ ‘ 

OP 1 + S, («•+«“*) = 0, a result which is again perfectly 
incongruous in an arithmetical point of view. At fhll length 
it is 

l + a+ ~ + a=+“T+.... = 0 

To tost this curious result, by oi^orations merely, call it 

• rnileM) it id only II titirasffoiojjir.il atUininontoflnflnito 
if mod la the article cited t when we tay thot a ~ A H' » in* lufinitei we meu 
that 9 and h never cease to approach each other im Uwff a« the value of e tal* 
creaMBt 
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fjia, and multiply A + Ba + flJa® + .... by it: the result, j 
by common ruleis, will be found to bo j 

(A-bll"!" ^"1“ «..••) (jxi ~ ^ “1" "V • . . . ) tjiCi I 
a result which agrees perfectly with = 0, and with no 
other supposition ^vblUsoe^er. 

A great many other instances might be given, in which 
the use of xfia r= 0 makes sense, so to speak, of results in 
the formation of which (jm has been used. And it is gene- 
rally admitted tliat divergent scries ai'c found to make sense, 
in the same inaniier, of almost every result in the formation 
of winch lluy are used; and also that when such results 
happen thcmscdvcjs to he free of divergency, there is very 
rarely any dc'.tinclion, as to either truth or clcurnchs, be- 
tween them and the results of ordinary algebra; insonUich 
that the objection of those who w'ould avoid them altogether, 
as usually slated, amounts, so far as operations are concerned, 
to the assertiem that they somothnes give false results. 

If we then compare the position in which we stand with 
respect to divergent Korics, with that in which \vc stood a 
few years ago with respect to impossible <|uaniitioa, we shall 
find a perfect similarity. The divergent series, that is, the 
equality between it and a finite expression, is perfectly incom- 
prehensible in an arithmetical point of view : and so was the 
impossible quantity. The use of divergent series has been 
admitted, by one on one explanation, and by another on an- 
other, almost ever since the commencement of modern al- 
gebra; and so it was with the impossible quantity. It be- 
came notorious that such use generally led to true results, 
with now and then an apparent exception, which most fre- 
quently ceased to be such on further consideration ; this is 
well known to have happened with impossible quantities. 
In both cases these apparent exceptions led some to deny 
the validity of the meUi.^ which gave rise to them, while all 
wcreobliged to place them both among those parts of malhc- 
matics (once more extensive than now) m which the power 
of producing results had outrun that of interpreting them. 
But at last came the complete explanation of the impossible 
ijuantity [Neoativk and UrpossinLE Quantitiks], show- 
ing tlialall the difficulty had arisen from too great limitation 
of deiinitioiis ; and almost about the .same time arose that dis- 
position among the continental writers, of which we ha\c 
spoken above, namely, to wait no longer for the explanation 
of the true meaning of a divergent series, but to abandon it 
altogether. But why should the divergent series, of all the 
results of algebra which demand interpretation, be the only 
one to be thrown away without further inquiry, when iii 
every other case patience and research have brought light 
out of darkness? ^ 

As far ns the matter has yet gone, very little has been 
done towards the interpretation of a divergent scries inde- 
pendently of its invelopment, or function from which it is de- 
veloped. When this invelopment is known, and the series 
deduced from it, there are means of slopping the diver- 
gency, by arre.sling the development at any given point, and 
turning the remainder not into a further development, but 
into a finite form. Thus if (f>Xf a given function of 
should give a divergent series Aq -f Aja: + . . . ., all that 
])art of the development which follows A^af* may be in- 
cluded in 


v^dv : 1.2.3 n. 

This will bo proved in Taylor’s Theorem, and it is a re- 
sult of great importance, because it gives the means of re- 
moving all the doubtful points of divergent series from the 
ordinary branches of raalheraalics. 

Next to the question of convcrgency or divergency, comes 
that of continuity or discontinuity. Wo ate not here speak- 
ing of continuity of value, but of form. A series is con- 
tinuous when for all values of a? it represents the same func- 
tion of X. Thus Soir;" or a:® + + . . ., is in all cases 

the development. of (l-a:)"^ whether it be convergent or 
divergent. Tliose even who reject divergent series alto- 
Rciher, though they would call ibis series, when 3 :*> 1 , a 
fiilse-or inadmissible development of (1 — ,t)"\ would not, 
though they reject it, look upon it as possible to arise from 
any other function. But the series 


S/-1) 


sin. fiB 


' or sin. 


sin. 26 sin. .10 


is discontinaous ; for certain values of 6 it represents one 
function, and for other values another. When 0 is any 


multiple of TT [Angle] it is =0 ; when 0 falls bolweon -ir 
and -i-TT, il is -^0; when 0 falls between ir and .Stt, it i.s 
iO— TT, &,c. ; m fact, it slamls for ^0— 77i7r, where ?n is to bo 
so taken that shall fall between — Jt ami -f-iTr. 

Again, the series 


o 1 T 

^ m , , mm , ^ — 

0 (l-ho"a’) (tt-l)(a?-hl) 

according as a >l or <l : and when 0=1, it is infinite. 
Remember that by calling a series infinite we donut merely 
mean that it is divergent, for u divergent series may be the 
development of a finite quantity; thus 1+2-f 4-^ .... is a 

development of --1 from the form (1 -2)"\ But.wc mean 
that the arithmetical value of the function developed is in- 
finite when we say that the scries is infinite. ' 

Disconliiuiiiy of form may be in many cases avoided by 
an extension of tbo modes of algebraical expression. Thyis 
if we write down the expression 

-L(_J L_| 

a-llaj+l flAr+l J 

and consider k as having a very great value, the second 
term will be very small or very near to unity, accoiding as 
a is >1 or < 1. If we introduce the symbol rt'” as repre- 
senting CO when rt>l, and 0 when «< I, we have, on put- 
ting CO for A, the representation of both forms of the preced- 
ing series in one. We shall now proceed to point out some 
of the principal modes of transforming series into other.s 
or deducii?g others from them, so far as this is done without 
interfering with the developments in Taylor’s Thkorkm. 

1. If (/).r can be developed into a-4-f/,.r-baa.7;'‘+ . . then 
. . . can be developed as follows (D. C., 
p. 239). Let the last be \l/x, and from d, h^, &c. [Dif- 

ference] form Ab, A^b, &c. ; Ibon 

A^b 

ifX^h4>X’{-Ab,x4i'oc-\‘ — . . . 


where &c. are the successive differential cocHi- 

cionts of If b, &c. be values of a rational and in- 
tegral function of 7/, denoted by b , llie preceding w not iin 

infinite series, but a finite expression. We have not room 
for examples, and it in to be remembered tliat this is an 
article of reference. Particular classes of instances ure 




d-a') 
w^l. 

2 


iaa.r a 
■ (1 


b+nh,x^7i^ 6,.r5-f ~ 


the preceding is a case of a more general theorem (D. C. n. 
5fi5) from which the following may also be deduced: — 

,.r • • • — J ^ 1 + • * * 

y^=0i-f7nft, &c. By this theorem 

many divergent series may be converterl into convergcuit 
ones, or the convergcncy of convergent series may be in- 
creased. 


2. Let r= V(1 — 2 cos ©..r-d-ir*), Ian ^ - . 

1— .TCOSU 

Then b+bi cos O.x+b^ exa 20.a?® + ftj cos = 

, b , Adx AVa7'® 

cos 0 - -d- cos (O-f20) ■— -f cos (20-f 3 ^) — ~ 4- . . . 

and bi sin 0.a:-|-6j sin 20uc'^^bi sin . . . = 

sin ^ + sin (0+2^) ~ + sin (20+3^) +... 

3. Lei be a rational bnd integral function of ar; Ibcn 


^a:+<^f3:+l),a^^T+2) a*+ . . . = fi:+ 




«+«* , A, 




+ • ■ 


(1-0)’ 2 2.3 
Aa=>a+4o*+o’. A,asa+Ha>+lla’+a< 
A,=o+26a«+66a»+2(i(»*+tt", &o. 
A,=a+«i'a'+302(a’+(ii’)+5ro»+a»; ; 
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This must lend to a Unite expression for the series, and is 
ficiiueiitly the shorlest way of obtaining it. 

>1. oosO+V — 1 . sin 0 

and 0,r=:a -H 

cos 0. *+ . . . . 
sill 0. ,»+.... 

tV.e series resembling those in (2). Further varieties will 
appear in Tayloh’s Thkohem. 

5. If 0(O)+</»(l)..T 4-0(2) .a?®4- . . .be tlie development of 
a perfectly continuous function of .17, and if 0/« bo a fuiic- 
tn)n which never becomes infinite for any real value of w, 
positive or negative ; Ibeii tbe same function may bo also de- 
vplopod in(O“"0(— l),af~^-'0(— 2)..x”“— 0( — 3)..r ** — .. 

(.!>. Cm p. 660). 

(i. If 0.r— ^/„ + rt,.r-J-fi2a;®4- .... and if pi, pa. • . . p« be 
the n nth Hoots of unity, tlicn (D. C., p. 310) j 

d)((iiX) + . . . -4- 0(pft <r) 

UnX'* + + • • . = ' ^ 

, pi’* 'h//o,r)’h ■ . . 4- 

* ^ /» f f * ’ * w 

„ r*4-,/ r*\-S . »•■)+.. . + p«'‘"'^Cpn.r) 


and so on. Also if wc inahc p,, &c. tbe wlh roots of 

— 1, and use the same results, only altering the multiplieis, 

into &c.. Pi'"""', &c., we have the sums of the 

hiimo scries willi the terms alternately positive and nc- 

i^aUte. 

7. One of the simplest modes of actually finding a ftnitc 
expvessioii for a series, finite -or infinite, the cocHicients of 
which arc values of a rational and integral function, is the 
continual multiplication by l—.r, which must at last pro- 
duce a finilo expression. It must be remembered that 
multiplication by l-jr may be performed by lotting the 
first coclliciont remain, and diminishing every other co- 
elficiont by its prcdeecssor. Thus • • • • 

multiplied by 1 — .rgivesa 4-(/-> — — 

And a finite series must )>o supposed to be eontinued ad 
infinitum with vanishing coellicionts. For example, it is 
required to find a finite expression for l*-l-2”.r+3*.r*-(- . . . 
write this ns in t)io first line, and make successive mul- 
liplieatiuns by 1— j?, as in the following lines: — 

14-S,r+‘27.?;®-l-G4,r'»4-l2y.r<+ . . 
l+7;r+l‘.ki^+37.r*+ 61.t;^4-.. 

1 -f6.c+ 1 2.H+ 1 8.r®+ 24.1?^+ 

1 •4-5.i’'4" o.//”*-!" . 

l+4.r+ ().r'‘+ 0r'+..-- 

After four multiplications, then, by 1— .r, the scries be- 
comes 1+ 4.r-|-;i;^; whence its value is — 
l+4.r+.r* 

(1 

The rule for doing this is to lake tbo successive dif- 
ferences of the cooflicieiils, as in the article Diffkukxce, 
with this addition, that the first term of every line is to be 
carried on, and made the head of the next line. Thus to 


deserve attention. The first depends upon the numbers 
called the diflFcrcncos of nothing [Nothimi, uitrEKKNCES 
of]; tbo second on those called NrMov.Ks op IlKKNcuiLLi. 

fty the first of these any fVmction of can bo expanded in 
powers of .r. 

/t» = /I +/(1 +A) 0 . ir+ZU +A)0’- f + . . . ' 

Here /(I -f- A)o” is a symbol of the calculus of operations 
[Opi?;»ation], winch expanded is — 

n.o* + /M.A0‘ +....+/^'^i 

it being unnecessary to go further, because 0 when- 

ever m IS greater than ft, (D. C., 307.) 

The numbers of BornoulL occur first in llio dovelupinent 

of — 1)' \ a series the impoitancc of which can only he 
estimated by its use in Summation. Taking the numljcrs 
fiom Iho article cited above, or making 


find (« + 1 )» j;" +(n+2)’x"+‘+ . . 
follows; — 



7J»+ 3/1*4- 3w+- 1 

7I*+37/*4-371+ 1 


.37/*-4- 0«4- 7 

— « 4-07/ 4- 6 

(n+3j» 

3//"+ 15/1 4- IQ 

6n+\2 

(/l+4)’ 

37/«4-21«+37 

07*4-18 

(»+5)’ 

37/®-+27w+6 1 

671+24 


»»+3«»+3«+1 I »’+3n»+3rt+l 


+6 


— 3n>—6n*+4 
+3«»+3n»-3»i+l 




sH.r IABjC* 
' fij ■ 


Bi-g . &c. 

_J_ _ L L li' *' • * 

~r " X- ~ ■ -2 + “j" - J' + ‘ [fi] - • • • • 

I I sB.r l.>B..i;* fisB.x-' 

v^.-i=T- r + -T.j ■- w + - 

wheio [//] means 1 .2 .3 . . . .?i — 1 . 

We shall now give a number of series which arc not of 
'very frequent use, but which may sometimes be .sought in 
a work of reference. Under llie hist predicament we can 
never suppose that any of the following devclopnienls wouM 

come : (J+jc)** , e® , a* , log (l-f.J?) , log » s»hKr, 

or cos .r. Some terms arc given, and i . , , . is omitted to 
save room. 

.r-i 2.r^ 17.1?’ 62./® 1382.7;" 

tan .C — *+-5- + , 3 + "sP;-" + 2,s;j3 + Y33<rr^ 


1 X X* 25F’ X* *2X" 

cot iC = - - — y - 

ir’ Gl:r‘' 277./.« 

'C ^ +T + 24 + '7*20 + 8064 

1 X 7x^ 31.r'^ 127./:’ 

X -r ^ ^ 360^15120^ 6041300 
. ^ 1 .r’ 1..3.i^ 1.3..0 X' 


1 X 7.r^ 
coscc a: = -- + T + + 


sill T x + jj "I” 2 .j 3 "^ 2 . 4.0 7 


-I * , X‘ 

.r*=-.r-y + 


lo(? 

sin ./• 

~ “c'” 

4- 

180 

■ -ir 

2835 

+ 

37800 

4- 

4677’75 

log- 

I 



./•^ 


:/« 


17./:“ 


3U*“ 

cos .r 

2 

4- 

12 

4- 

Ti 

+• 

2520 

4- 

1417'5 


tun .V 

_.r* 





4- 

.7;» 

4- 


log- 

X 

3^ 

4- 

QO' 

+ - 

'2835 

"2700 

467775 


WO must proceed as { 


whence tho numerator required is (fi'»4-.3«®4-3«4-l)J?” — 
(3«>+6»*- 4)®’''^*+(3n’+3«*- 3n+l and 

the denominator is (1 — .r)\ 

Independently of the modes of deriving series obtained 
from Taylor’s theorem, and of which wo aro to apeak 
elsewhere, there aro two inodes of forming them which 
P. C., No. 1328. 


Thc.se logarithms aro the Naperian logarithms, as is 
always tho case in analysis, unless the control^ bo expressed 
(as it is usual to say, but it really never happens) : 

1 L_l^ 4 _ 1 863^4 

h»g. 12 "^ 24 "“ 720 "^I^^GOSSO * 

We must again remind the reader that tho symbol 4*, &c., 
or — , &c., is tbronghout omitted to save room. 

There is ono property of series which deserves parlicula 
notice ( D. C., pp. 226 and 649) as creating a most remar* ^ 
distinction between those which have all their terms pi; 
and those which have them altcrnalely positive !J}, 

tivc. The former, even if the terms dimini.-^'h withou’'"?^’^” 

-I -I on into 

arc not necessarily convergent ; thus 1+2 4-3 livered. 

divergent. But if the terms be alternately posit tjiJ 
negative, and diminishing without limit, the series is ,, 
convergent, and the error made by stopping at any \ {i 
less than ibe first of the terms thrown away. And 
markablo part of the property is that this last is tru.y, 
if tho series become divergent, by having it.s Ujrms ip most 

A Nor* 

• In Ihcso Bcrics the anslo is Iok^ llmu a rifflil positive or v<b| WOta 

VoL. XXL — 2 h 
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iiig ^^Ul^ollt liinil, instead of ditninishing ; so that if the 
lurms iliminish fur and thviii begin to increase, the 

of iho scries during which the diminution takes 
place may be made use of in approximating to its arith- 
molical value. That is,, if A„ Ay, be all positive quan- 
tities, and if the infinite series A, - A.j+ A3— ... be ejirricd 
as far as A^, the error is IcbS than An-t-i, whatever tlie law 
of the terms may be, or however rapidly they may after- 
wards increase. us take, for instance. — 

_ - 2.3 2.3.4 2.3. 4.ri 

^ a?' X* 

Let X be ever so great, the rapid increase of the nume- | 
ralors must still make this series ultimately divergent. 
NevcrllHilcss, if x be considerable, the first terms diminish 
so rapidly that, with tho aid of the above theorem, a good 
approximation may IwJ made to the arithmetical value of Iho 
function from which the scries was derived. Lot a:=100, 
whence tho series becomes — 

1 - *02-1- • OOOG—* 000024+ ■ 00000 J 20- .... 

After the hundredth term the terms will begin to increase, 
and more and more rapidly ; hut the theorem enables us. 
when 37-100, to make the following assert ions; first, 1 is 
too great, but not by so inueh as *02 ; 1 ~ *02, or *08, is loo 
small, but not by so much as *0006 ; *98+ *0006, or 'OSOfi, 
is too gi’eat.but not by so much as *000024 ; •08i»6 — •000024, 
or • 980576, is too small, but not by so much as * 00000120 ; 

* 980576 + ‘00000l20, or *9805772, is loo great, hut not by 
so much as the next term; and so on. It wore to be wished 
that a complete proof of this thoori'm could bo givcn,^ 
which has not been done hitherto, though it luis been shown 
to he true in all the most important cU'^ses of series. 

SERIN AGH UR, Srinufihur, a town of Hindustan, 
in the presidency of Bengal and province of Ourwal, of 
which it is the capital. It is about 140 tuiles north-east 
from Delhi, in 30° 13' N. lat. and 7H° 45' E. long. It was 
' formerly the residence of the raja of Gurwal, and was a 
place of eonsidoruble commcficial impoitance, ])ut it has 
much declined, the greater part of the merchants liaving 
abandoned it and eslahli.^hed ihemscjves at Almora. The 
vr is unwholesome, and it is subjec^l to frequent earth- 
quakes, one of which destroyed the paface of the laja. The 
town consists of one long principal street, m which there 
is a bazaar, and a few other streets, which are narrow and 
flirty. Ill 1821 there were about 500 houses. The town 
stands on the left bank of the Alakananda, an afiluent of 
the Gauges, and tho river is crossed by a bridge of ropes 240 
feet long. On tho opposite side is a Hindu temple, which 
is frequented by a great number of pilgrims. 

SERINGAPATAM {Sri-Ra9is:<t-Putanft\ a town and 
fortress of Hindustan, in the presidency of Madras and pro- 
vince of Mysore, is situated on a small but beautiful and 
fertile island in the river Oavery, in 12^20'N, lat. and 
76® 44' E. long. Tho fortress is at the western extremity of 
the island. The streets of the town are narrow, crooked, 
and dirty, but there are several palaces and a great number of 
pagodas and mosques. The palace formerly inhabited by the 
sovereigns of Mysore is vei7 extensive, but it is now in a ruinous 
condition. It has large gardens, with garden-houses ,and pavi- 
lions, and a splendid mausoleum built by Hyder Ali, under 
which arc interred the remains of Hyder and his sun Tippoo 
Saib. The ather chief public buildings are — the principal 
mosque, the Indian temple of Sri-Ranga, the arsenal, and 
the cannon-foundry ; there Is a handsome bridge over one of 
the branches of the Cavery. The fortress is occupied by a 
garrison of British trcjops. 

In 1610 the raja of Bijanaghur obtained possession of 
Seringapatam, which for a long time before bad been an 
'|Dportant fortress, and made it tho capital of Mysore. It 
. extended by his successors, and continual additions 
tion -uade to the fortress. Under Hyder Ali nnd his son 
the de Saib it became n place of great wealth and im- 
and the inhabitants are said to have amounted to 

gether, 

false ojo Saib, in 1789< having seized upon the tomtoryof 
thougla of Travancoro, Great Britaiti, who was in alliance 
any raja, and bound by treaty to assist him, declared 
gainst Tippoo, who then abandoned Travancore, and 
S (— to Seringapatam. The English concluded a treaty 
^ lance with the Nizam, June 1, 1790, and with the 
is disettas, July 7. Lord Cornwallis took Bangalore by 
funclio.sind advanced against Seringapatfim. On the 5th 


of May, 1791, ho obtained a victory which made him master 
of the approaches to the fortress, but the want of provisions 
and the delay of assistance promised by tho Mahratlas com- 
pelled him to return to Bangalore. On the 6lh of February, 
1792, Lord Cornwallis, in conjunction with the Nizam and 
tho Mahratlas, again arrived before Scringapatatn, which 
was invested, and tho siege pushed with vigour till Fe- 
bruary 12, 1792, when Tippoo. finding himself reduced to 
extremity, accepted the conditions imposed upon him, and 
by a treaty, signed March 18. 1792, relinquished one half of 
his territory, paid a very l*argo sum as indemnity, and de- 
livered up his two sons as hostages for the fulfilment of the 
treaty. The temlories coded wore divided into three equal 
portions, one of which was given to the Nizam, one to the 
Mahratlas, and one to Great Britain. Tippoo, in 1798, de- 
sirous of regaining his territories, entered into a ncgocialkm 
with the governor of the Isle of France, from whom he re- 
ceived a body of troops, and also sent an embassy to request 
assistance from Shah Zemaun, king of Ciibul. Great Britain, 
regarding those demonslvations as a declaration of hos- 
tiliiie.s, concluded another treaty with tho Nizam, and war 
was again declared against Tippoo. On the 30th of April, 
1799, Seringapatam was invested by tho niiitod armies of 
(jioneral Harris and General Stuart. On the 4th of May 
the fortress was curried by assault, Tippoo himself being 
slain while fight iiig with desperate valour, together willi 
8000 men.'' Tippoo Saib, who was exccoilingly axuiicious 
had accumulated immense treasures in his p'alace, coii'^ist- 
iiig of money, jewels, )>Uitc, rich stuffs, &c., all of which 
were taken possesUiun of by the conquerors. His remains 
wore interred with militar) honours in the inausolenni of Ins 
futlicr. {UArt iie. verifier Ics Thitea.) - 

After the death of Tippoo Sail), the city of Mysore was 
made the capital of the province of Mysore, iiisteail of Se- 
ringapatam. In 1800 the population of Seringapatam had 
fallen to 20,000, ami in 1820 to 10,000. 

SERJEANT, or SERdRANT, is a non-commissioned 
oflicer in a troop of cavalry or in a company of infauii). 
The duties of scijiiaiits are to drill or instruct in discipline 
the recruits of a regiment; and on parade they net as 
markers or guides in the performance of the evoluiioiis. 
The serjeants of infantry are now armed with nuiskel» like 
the rest of the troops. In each company, when a battalion 
is in line, a covering sevjeant is always stationed behind the 
officer commanding the company; when tho ranks take 
open order, and that officer ailvances before the front rank, 
the Serjeant steps into his place ; but upon Iho ranks being 
closed, he falls again to the rear. Four or six serjeants 
are charged with the important duty of guarding the co- 
lours of the regiment: they constantly attend the oilicors 
who carry them, and are culled colour-serjeants. One scr- 
•jeant in each troop or company is appointed to pay the men ; 
also to keep the accounts relating to their allowances, the 
state of their necessaries, &c. 

The name of sergens or servientes was, in the armies of 
France during the reign of Philip Augustus, applied to gen- 
tlemen who served on horseback, but were below the riiiik 
of knights ; and al^^o, us a general term, to the infantry 
soldiers who were furnished by the towns. There was, be- 
sides, a body of troops consisting of 150 or 200 men of rank, 
who were called sergens d*arnics, and were instituted by 
the prince just mentioned for his protection, when in the 
East, against the subjects of the chief of the Assassins* (P 
Daniel, Hut. de la milice Fr., Uv. iii., ch. 7, and liV. ix., ch. 
12 .) 

Corresponding to this corps was the body of serjeanl.s-at- 
arms, which was instituted in England by Richard 1., and 
appointed to guard tho royal tent in complete armour. 
At first it consisted of twenty-four men, but the numbor was 
afterwards increased. Being accused of oxtortion and op- 
pression, the jiarliament made several applications to the 
king that their number might be diminished, and in tho 
reign of Edward IV. the desired reduction took place. 
(Grose, MU. Antiq.^ vol. i., p. 199.) ^ 

In the reign of Philip and Mary the serjeant-major of 
the army was an officer whoso post corresponded to that of 
the modern mmoi^general ; and the serjeant-major of a re- 
giment was a field-officof, who would now be designated tho 
major. At present tho seijeant-mqjor is an assistant to the 
adjutant, and keeps the roster for the duties of the ser-' 
jeants, corporals, and privates. Tho quartermastqr-ser- 
jeant is one who acts immediately under the quarter- 
master of a regiment in all the details relating to tho 
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quartovs of the officers and men, the supplies of food, 
clothing, 

SERJEANT, or SERGEANT (Serviemh This term, 
in its original sighincalion, has long become obsolete. It 
would however bo difficult to trace the eounection between 
the different officers to whom the term is now applied 
without going back to their common type. 

Tlio terms eerviens and servicium appear to have been 
applied at first to all servants of the public, or of the crown, 
as the head of tho state, and to the service rendered by 
iliem as an acknowlodgrnent or render for (bo lands held 
by such service. Rent paid by a tenant to bis landlord is 
still distinguished by the name of rent-service [Rent] from 
other annual payments charged upon land, &c. The wonl 

* Serjeant' comes to us from * sergent,' into which the French 
liad modified the Latin * aerviens.* The word serjeunty, in 
French ‘sergenterie,’ was formed from * sergent,’ but was 
always used with reference to a particular species of service. 

The complete development of tho feudal system which 
followial tho Norman conquest, was greatly facilitated by 
Ibo&e political struggles which lenuinalcd m placing large 
portions of the lands of the kingdom in succession at the dis- 
position of llio crown. The forfeited lauds of the revolted 
Kngli-h were granted by the Conqueror to his followers 
with few exceptions, subject to the performance of personal 
services regulated by the quantity of the land granted and 
tlio rank and qualification of the grantee. ’I'he services 
ordinarily reserved upon grunts by tho crown, and upon 
those made by infurior grantors to their military followers, 
w'eio of a military character. Where the grant w^as to hold 
hi- the scr\ice of a knigbi’s'fee, or of tw'o or half a kniglu's 
fee, &(•-, w'lihout expressing the nature of the service to be 
porrovijiLMl, the parly was said to bold by knight’s serviexs 
s''t'vi‘'nnn militare [Knight s Seijvici*] ; but where some 
fi'irlu’tf'iir si TMce was to be performed hy the tenant, iir 
by some iluly qualified person juovided by liim- as, to be 
an call or baron of the realm, to lead the king's host, to 
assiE-t in the defence of a ecilain castle, to wind a horn upon 
an ni\a'-iuiu &,c — the tenure was called tenure by scijeaiiiy | 
{ffrr \'i‘7'jcofifMun)y and ibe grantee bccaiiie a tenant by i 
'.erjeamy, and Would be a sin jeani {serrtpns). Whilst the' 
two I enures wcie alwu\s distinguished h> the two appella- 
tions of ‘serjeaiilia* and ‘sorvjcinm militare,* the teim 

• Hi rvion."’ or ‘seijcant was npplicahle to a tiniant belonging | 
to either cIuas who had not taken upon Imnsclf the order of 
kiligllthixah 

As the Iciuuit by seijciinly was commonly distinguished 
by ;oe title derived from the nature of bis scimcc — as 
earl, baron, constable, uiarslial, treasurer, &c, — the name 
‘ seijeiuil’ was usually ap|died, not to those who held in 
serjeanty, but to those who held per nervicitim militare 
generally, and bad imt been knighted. Thus in 13-18 the 
four knights impannelled on a grand assize were told by 
the judge that they should elocl no serjeaiits whilst they 
could find suitable kniglUs (M. 22 Edw. 111., fo. 18) ; and in 
13j2 the four knights, not being able to elect twelve other 
knights, were allow'od, by the absent of parties, to elect of 
the most wealthy sorjeants (H. 20 Edw. III., fo. 57, pi. 12). 
(These two casies have been strangely misunderstood by 
iJngdalc and others, as. if they related, to an exempliou 
of serjeanls>at-luw from tho burthen of serving upon a grand 
assize.) So, an ordinance was made in parliament in the 
reign of Edward 111. (1,302), by which the return of lawyers 
to parlianient, as knights for counties, was prohibited, on 
the ground that they acted with a view rather to the benefit 
of their clients than to that of th« public, and the jelect ions 
were directed to be made of knights and of serjoants of tho 
most value. The term sorjeaut is also applied to those 
inferior military tenaiitii> in the grant of a subsidy in 1372, 
in which serjeaiits and franklins of the county arc assessed 
at 6.9. 8(/., or 3«. Ad., according to thoir estate, whilst serjeants i 
at law are assessed at a fixed sum of 40s., being twice tho 
amount of the assessment of barons of tho realm. (3 Rot. 

08 .) " . . , I 

The Serjeant holding per servicium mtlttare, if possessed 
of sufficient land, was however bound, when called upon, to 
take upon himself tho obligations attendant upon tho order of 
knighthood. The tenant, or expectant tenant of, such an 
estate, who wished to qualify himself for the creditable dU- 
cnorgo of knightly duties, usually entered upon a course of 
training in the capacity of esquire to some knight, into 
whose service ho was induced to enter by ^wnsidera^ons 
Krising fiiom faxnily connection, tenuwi or friendship, or ftom 


the opinion entertained of his miliiary fame. Allhougli from 
the time of the Conquest down to tho livUcr end id’ the reign of 
Edward III. all mil it ai-y tenants who had nut boon knighted 
are designated ‘ serjoants,’ we find that alter the first %ars 
of the reign of Richard II. the term serjoani, as ai»plicd to 
' the unknighted tenant by knight’s service, disappears, and 
is succeeded by the ‘ esquire,' a term previousl} uaed not 
to designate a class of persons occupying a ccrtuiu rank, 
but an office actually performed. (Abo. Rot. Origin., 209, b.) 
Tlic services of the serjeant of the fourteenth century, and 
those of his successor, the esquire ufthe fifteenth, were alike 
estimated as equal to one half of the service of a knighi- 
bnchelor, or one-fourth of the service of a knight-baiineret. 

A special service of a iniMary character, to be performed 
by the tenant or bis sufficient deputy, w'as not loss noble 
than the ordinary knight’s service, and was sometimes called 
chivalerian serjeunty, but more commonly grand serjeanty. 
It is said indeed by Littleton (s. 153) to be a greater and 
more worthy service than the oilier. But any service, mili- 
tary or civil, which was to be pel formed by the tenant or 
his deputy to the king himself, was, on account of the dig- 
nity of the king's person, accounted a grand (»r ehivalenan 
serjeunty. Thus in the Germanic body, the offices of aich- 
cbancellor, arch-lreasurer, urch-butler, Sto. of the cni- 
piiv, attached to particular electorate.^, were of equal dig- 
nity with that of aich-marsbal of tho cmpiie held by an- 
oilicr elector; and in England the civil office of lord high 
treasurer, &c., the military office of lord high ctuustable, &,c., 
and tho mixed office of lord high steward, &(.c , and that 
of luirl, or baron, by tenure, arc, or were, all equally held by 
grand serjeanty. 

Lands held by serjeanty, on account of the entire nnliire 
of the service, could not lawfullv be alicnerl or livided. This 
]U)W»:nci* was 1)\ a specie.'* of rtuinivniice fiiqiicnlly done in 
fact. The. course wa^ for tho crown to issue a commission to 
fiv a lent upon the iilieii'aled seijeanly, or the diMdrfl ])or- 
iimis. B\ this process lenniiciis in setjeantry piiidualiy 
beoamo nearly e\imel hefoie tlieabolitioi) of nnliiiuy icnnrcs. 
Someliincs, iqitni the escheat or forleituro of a bcijeanly, 
the lands weie ei'iinted by the cn^wM, to hold by knight's 
serMC(\ wherebv (lu‘ .special sciMceot the serjeunty was lost. 

VV^liere the services reserved upon liie tenurvj bore some 
reluiioii to war, but were requiied neiiber to be executed 
pei>onull) l.y tlu* tenant or bis deputy, nor to be peifonned 
to the person of the king, us the paj incut of rent in spurs, 
arrows, See., the tenant was .said lo bold by petty sciji'.'iiity, 
wdiich was u socage teiimc, having the sumo igiiohle or 
non-niililary incidents as a tciuiie upon which an annual 
ronl in nioiK-y, corn, &,c. was reserved, though coiibidered lo 
be of a somewhat more dignified chaiacier. 

The toiuint m serjeunty was bound either to perform the 
special service hiniscll’ or to provide a person com potent to 
discharge it. Sometimes, the hind having descended to or 
been ai quiied l)> a citizen or a burgess, the service was con- 
sidered of too great diginly to be performed by the tenant 
upon whom Iho duty of the serjeanty had thus devolved ; in 
which case he was recpiired to appoint a competent substi- 
tute. It happened more frequently however tlial the ser- 
vice to be performed was below the serjeaiit's rank, in which 
case it was permitted and ex]iected that the service should 
be performed by deputy. This became so much a maltei 
of course, lliat we find hinds held in serjeanty commonly 
described as held b> the ^ei vic.e of procuring ();)er serviciun? 
iiivciiiendi) per.^on.-* fo do ibo duty. This frequently hap- 
pened with legard to the inferior ofiices relating to the ad- 
minisu'ution of llie law, as in the ordinary case of a tenure 
by the service of finding bailiffs itinerant. With resjuM-.t to 
tins particular uppoiiument and some few other.", the name 
itself was transferred from the appointor to the appoint! e, 
and tho designation of serjeant was given to tlie jierson hy 
whom the service .of the serjeanty was actually performed, 
lienee our serjeants-at-inace, and other similar officers in 
Normandy and in England. In Jiko niaiiDer, the sberifl' 
being the ballivus of llie county, that is, tho person into 
whoso custody or bailiwick the county i’l batted or delivered, 
tho inferior officers whom he employs have acquired the 
name of bailiffs. However humble llie nature of the ser- 
vice may have been, iho tenant w'as bound lo perform it in 
person, in case no substitute could be obtained. 

Among tho civil services tho performance of which was 
provided for by the creation of serjeantios, one of the most 
important was the administration of justice. Both in Nor- 
mandy and in England numevoui grants of lands wore 
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made, to wincli granU the obligation lo <liscbarge certain ju- jimticos of the courls of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
(licial or ininislerial duties was annexed in lieu of the ordi- and acted as advocates for the suitors, when not appointed 
nary knight’s service. In bolli countries it would appear to those oflTices, and when removed from them. While not 
that all counties, as well as tlie more important cities and employed in judicial stations, they wore called serjeant- 
bonnighs, were placed under an ollicer of iho crown who conntors, servientes-narratores, and banci narratores, counter 
hold lands by the tenure of administering justice in cri- (narrator) being a term derived from tho Norman ‘contours,* 
minal matters. Thi-s local judge was in England called persons wboso office it was to conduct the causes of liti- 
the king’s scrjcaiil (vcrviens rcgis), or the Serjeant of the gants in court, the verb * coulcr* beings applied indifler- 
county, city, or borough ; sometimes (stat. Wostin. 1., c. 30) cntly to the pleadings on the part of the plainliflf and those 
seijeant in lee; sometimes capitalis serviens of the county on tho part of the defendant. 

(Uo/. Pat., ‘2:Ui) or of the hundred (Testa de Norif, 400 d). It does not distinctly appear whether any grants of land 
inlands hold by this tenure are commonly described in were annexed to the office of serjeant-couninr ; if not, it 
antient records as lands held per serjeantiam tenendi (some- is probable that the Conqueror^ or some of his early suc- 
times ciistodiendi) placita coronm. It appears from Bracton, ccssors, considered the fees receivable by the serjeanl- 
fol. 1 j7. t hat this officer (the king’s scrjoaiit) liad a concur- justices and the serjeant-countors as equivalent to a grant 
rent jurisdiction with the sheriff, and that their records of lands, and as constituting a se r jean ty not attached lo a 
were equally incapable of being controverted. These tenure of land, or a serjeanty in gross. However this may 
Serjeants had officers under them, who, taking the de- he, the kings exercised the right of creating both serjeant- 
nornination of serjeant from tho hereditary officer whose justices and scrjcaiit-cotintors. The appointment of scr- 
authority was in part delegated to them, were in counties jcant-countor has, from tho earliest period, been effected by 
known by the name of serjeants of the sword, sergens de the royal mandate under the great seal ; by writ, wliere the 
rcs])ee, servientes ad spatum, and in cities and boroughs, party to whom it was addressed was required to serve the 
by the name of serjeants ut-mace, scrvieiitcs ad clavam. In king and his people in the Aula Regis, and afterwards ir 
tho course of lime, as charters were obtained, the citizens the courts of Wcslminslcr Hall; by lctler.s-patenl, with re- 
aiid burgesses acquired the right of choosing their own ma- sped to scijcants in Ireland. Under this appointment, the 
gistrates ; and the king’s officer, the serjearii, was superseded serjeauts were the sole public pleaders. They were the only 
by the municipal officers, the mayor and aldermen. It is persons in the state entrusted wdlh the oxeiciso of the 
.said that Norwich had no magistrate, except the king's scr- ordinary judicial functions, and even now no person can be 
jeant, until the seventeenth )ear of king Stephen. (Stow, appointed u justice of the Queen’s Bench or Common Picas, 
214; Spolrnan, C/ow.) It sometimes happened that after who is not of the degree of the coif, that expression being 
tho incorporation of the city or town, ibe serjeant continued derived from the peculiar species of cap whieli was, an<l 
lo be iho judicial officer f/eybe/o, sitting as assessor to the still is, the distinguishing dress of serjeants-al-law\ Tlie 
municipal magistrates. This was the ease at Oxford. (//«r- burons of the Exchequer, who were formerly merely officers 
leian MSS., 2‘JS, fol. 56.) In London the office appears to of revenue, are not re(|iiired to bo taken from amongst tho 
have been retained ; but a charter of 12 Edw. II. gave to the serjeauts ; but unless they be of the degree of the coif, they 
rilizons the privilege of electing ihciv common serjeant. arc not qiialidcd lo act as justices of assize. Tliougb not 
In counties l)»o king’s scrjennl, as a judicial officer, may only all the seijoants on the circuit, but also tho king’s 
be traced to a much later period ; and although the office is counsel, and occasionally other barristers, are iiicludcil in 
now become obsolete, and its principal functions have for tho commissions of oyer and ti rminer and gaol di livcry, 
centuries devolved upon the justices of the peace, procla- and as.sist in the trying of prisoners wlicn the judges an* 
Illation is still made upon theexecution of every commission pressed for time, or if it is thoiighl desirahlo to rcdic’.e the 
of gaol delivery, inviting all persons to inform this officer of county from the expense arising from the detention of pro- 
any treason, felonies, or misdemeanors committed by the socutors and witni'ssos, the name of no person wlio is not a 
prisoner at the bar. serjeant can bo iiiserti'd in tho coiiiinission of assize, to 

AiVhero the criminal jurisdiction of a particular district was which the power of trying civil causes at nisi priuh is aii- 
annexed lo a grant of land to a subject, the jurisdiction, iiexed by 1.3 Kdw. 1., st. i., c. ,10. ITcnco all civil actions at 
though imposed as a condition and a burlben, vvas called a the assizes, which arc not Ivied by one of the ordinary 
franchise [Frvnchisk], inasmuch as it excluded Iho ordi- judges, can be tried only before a serjeant, 
nary power of the officers of the crown. The grantee was Sluch obstmrity however still bangs over the origin of 
said to hold in frank serjeanty, eii tranche sergeiUeric; and the connection between tho terms serjeant and coiintor. It 
in respect of the lands attached lo the office, this serjeanty hu.s been suggested that upon the introduotjon of the Nor- 
was in Normandy sometimes called uno sorgeiilerio glebAe. man conteurs into England, they W’cre formed into a lay 
For tho actual administration of justice, the tenant UNiially brotherhood, somewhat analogous in form to tliq religious 
delegated his judicial authority ns serjeant to an officer of communities by which they were surrounded; (hat (lie 
his own, who was therefore called his .serjeant, or the scr- members of this brotherhood wove admitted by royal au- 
jeant of the district (Mad. Kxch., 103 ; Testa de Netul, 389), Ihorily, and employed in dift'erent capacities ns judges and 
or serjeant of the peace for the district. (Cowell, /w/cr;;r.) advocates about the Aula Regia; and that they probably 
Hence, the steward of a private Icet, or of a manor to which derived their adjunct title of servientes from the nature of 
a leet is attached, to whom the lord always delegates his their employment, and from tho circum.stance of their ap- 
judicial power, is somctiracs designated as serviens sive pointment being conferred by the crown, and of its being 
senescallus. (4 (Jo., Rep., 21.) Latterly, indeed, it has been considered that the services which they rendered were of 
considered that a tenure by serjeanty could only be created equal dignity and importance with services reserved upon 
by, and held under, the crowin (Co. Jjill-, 108 a.) This was those tenures by grand serjeanty to which administration of 
not the case however in the lime of Henry III., as appears justice was attached, and the tenants of which were in strict 
by Bracton (35 b.). propriety denominated serjeauts. 

The tenure, by which lands were held by a ‘serjeant of Upon .the calling of every parliament, the judges and 
the county,’ or ‘serjeant in fee,’ was a serjeanty belonging to serjeants are summoned by writ to give their attendiincc. 
that class which Mas called grand serjeanty, as being con- Their principal duly appears to ha\e been to assist the 
nected with the administration of justice. Edmund, earl of lords in the trials of petitions. (* Rot. Pari.’ f^assim.) 
Lancaster, brother of Edward 1., died seised *de magna ser- The writ of summons issues to the judges, not as judges, 
geantia totius comitatus de Derby.’ (Calend, Inquis. post but as serjeants; and rf a baron of the Exchequer bo not 
mortem, 136 b.) a serieant, as was formerly often, and still maV be, the case. 

But the serjeants of counties were neither the only nor ho is not summoned. No seijeants have been required to 
the most miraorous class of serjeants-at-law. The main attend of late years, except judges and king's llerjeants, but 
branch of that body remained in attendance upon tho king, formerly other serjeants were also summoned. 

Their duly was to assist in the proceedings of the Aula Whilst the Aula Regis constituted one court, a second 
Regia, the great court of justice of tho realm, as assessors class of advdcaies was little needed ; and upon that court 
to the chief justiciar, and as advocates for Uic suitors, who being afterwards divided into different sections or branches, 
being generally unacquainted with the language in which the no inconvenience appears to have been felt, as all the diflbr- 
proceedings of the court wore carried on, wore seldom able, ent sectious of tlie court equally followed tho person of the 
and were never permitted, to plead their own causes, king. But when, in the reign of Edward L, the regiulation 
(1 Rot. Purl,, 4 a ; 2 Rot, Pari,, 140.) Upon the breaking- for holding commoti pleas, that is, all civil acliom, iii soiPi^ 
up of the Aula Regia into the several courts which now certain place to be appointed by the crown, was put in 
occupy Westminster llalli the serjeants at-law became the force, parties who had business in the court of King's 
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Hunch, the juiisrliition of which, except occasionally as a 
court of appeal, was then almost confined to criminal mat- 
ters, or in the court of Exchequer, the jurisdiction of which 
related to mutters of revenue, or in the court of Chancery, 
were put to inconvcaicaco for want of advocates, as often as 
the king, whose progresses these courts still followed, hap* 
peued to he distant from the place (usually Westminster 
1 lull, and seldom^ elsewhere, after the reign of Edward 
111.) at which tlic court of Common Pleas sat. To re- 
medy this inconvenience, and at the same lime to relieve 
parlies from the burthensomo duty of Hp])caring in 
person in iho court of Common Pleas, an ordinance was 
made in Parliament, in P202, by Edward 1., by which the 
king (hrocted the seleclioii of a number (fixed provision- 
ally ut MO) from the higher class of legal students to act 
both as attorneys in the stationaiy court of Common Pleas, 
and as advocates in the comparatively few cases which then 
rcfpiircd their assistance in the ambulatory courts of the 
Kings Bench, Chancery, and Exchequer. No distinction 
(K made in the ordinance between attorneys and appren- 
li('r-.s, and the 140 appear to have acted indiscriminately 
(2 Rot, Parlt OG) as attorneys and as advocates, us their 
services happened to he required. Complainls were how- 
ever still miulo in Parliaiueut (13G4'G) of llic prejudice 
arising to parlies implicated in proceedings in the two latter 
courts, from being unable to procure the assistance of scr- 
jeanls; and it was prayed, though unsuccessfully, that on 
this ground these courts might also be made stationary. 

A petition of the Commons in 1343, that parties to suits in 
the Murshalsea might he allowed to plead their own causes in 
that court, in order that tliey might not be delayed for want 
of Serjeants, hud met with a more favoiiiahle reception, and 
ihe ])ci'mission was granted by an act of parliament (2 Rot. 

140), which act was not in print till the parliament 
rolls were pnlilished at the commencement of the present 
contiirv. It was a punishahlc contempt of the court fur a 
person* to inierfcre as lulvoculc without possessing a legal 
tide to tlie (inice, {Ahb, Pliicii. in lJo?n.Cap, 137.) 

It is sl:itc(l in the article Baiuuster that scijcanls and 
appi out Id's at law were supposed by Dugdalc to be llio same 
pi rsons. Dngdale leliesupon the circumstance that in the 
si’coiiJ ye;u* of Henry VI. an apprentice was heard in the 
c.mit of (A^rnmon Pleas, where serjeants alone practised.; 
But Dngdale was mistaken in supposing that the apprentice 
acted as an ad\ orate in that court; for upon reference to the 
Ve:lr-Book(^^. 211. G, fol.5, pi. 3), it will be seen that this 
ajiprciilice was merely sent by the Kxchcuucr into the Com- 
mon Pleas to ask the opinion of the judges and serjeants 
in the latter court upon a point of law then depending in 
llui Exclu’quer ; upon which the judges of the Common 
Pleas consulted tjie serjeants, and the point was debated by 
jmlgos and serjeants indiscriminately. The apprentice look 
no part in the discussion, but carried hack the result to the 
Exchequer, upuii which that court acted. It has also been 
supiiosed that Plowdon and Carrel, w^o are spoken of as 
apprentices in 4 Eliz. (15G‘2), were at that time serjeants. 
With respect to ihe forimr, the mistake arose from the cir- 
cumstance tliut a writ issued to Plow den and eleven others, 
in October, 15 j 8, calling upon them to be made serjeants 
in Easter following. Mary dying in November, 1568, the 
writs abated. In 1559 fresh writs were issued by Elizabeth 
to seven of the eleven, but the names of Plowdon and four 
others, as may be seen in Dugdalc, were omitted. Plowden 
therefore remained an apprentice os before, and he is pro- 
perly so designated in 4 Eliz. (15G2). With respect to Cairel 
also, we have no distinct proof that he overtook the degree 
of Serjeant, though it seems not improbable that ho wa.s often 
commanded so to do. John Carrel received a writ requiring 
him to take the degree of a serjeant in 1540, and again in 
1552 and 1554. In what manner he was excused on these 
occasions, and whether lie paid moro attention to Mary's 
commands than ho had done to those of her father and 
brother, or whether indeed the Carrel apprentico in 1562 
was the sama person with John Carrel, the serjeant thrice 
elect, does not appear. 

The ordinance of Edward I. authorised only students who 
had reached the rank of ‘ apprentices at law ’ to practise as 
advocates in those courts in which the assistance of ser- 
ieants could not constantly bo obtained ; hut as the practice 
of these courts increased, w'as found necessary* in the 
reign of Elizabolh, to allow persona of less standing than 
apprentices to act both as advocates and as attorneys* 

SludenU who, though not yet apprentices at law, had 


been admitted to argue fictitious cases at the mootings in 
their respective inns of court, were allowed to liracljse as 
advocates in the ambulatory courts of common ]:vw and 
equity. Advocates of this third cluss wme called utter- 
barristers, because in arguing their moot cases by wav of 
preparation for real forensic debates they were placed at the 
outer or uttermost end of tlio form on which ll.cy sat, and 
which was called the ‘ barr.’ (Stow ; Waterhous ; DoMfluto • 
Herbert, ‘ Antiq. Inns of Court,’ 17G.) The junior sludoius’ 
who sat in silence on the inside, were called inner-havrihiers. 
But the latter term has long been abauduued, and is sunk 
in the more general designation of student ; in coiisuquLMice 
of which the term ulter-barrislor has also given place to 
that of barrister, and the student who is admitted to that 
degree is said to be ' called to the bar.’ This call however 
[ consists merely in the prc.sic’ing bencher’s saying, ‘ I pub- 
lish you a barrister of this Society.’ 

The mere students, formerly called inner-barristers, con- 
fine themselves to study, or, when they consider themselves 
ciualificd, practise as conveyancers, special pleaders, or wiuity 
draftsmen, in which capacity they arc recognised by the legis- 
lature, being required to take out annual certificates from 
the stamp-ofllco. For nearly the last twenty years students 
practising as cortifieated special pleaders have been allowed 
to practise as advocates before judges sitting in their private 
chambers at Serjeants’ Inn, for the summary despatch of 
matters of pleading and practice, &c. 

Shoiily after the permission given to bavvistevs to practibe 
,as advocates, we lose sight of the order of apprentices. 
Though usual, it was never perhaps absolutely necessary 
tliut a student should become nn appionticc ni order 1u 
qualify him f)r being called to the dc^nee of the coif; and 
when it ceased to be required as a title to ]>ractise as an 
advocate, tliere was no longer any motive for taking the 
degree of an apprentice. 

The result of iliesc iii([uirics seems to be, that from the 
Conquest to Ihe 20 Edw. 1. (1292), serjeant-eountors were the 
only d'dvocates; that from 1292 to the latter end of Ihe six- 
teenth century, apprentices were allowed to practise in cer- 
I tain courts; that towards the close of the sixneiith ceiUiiry, 
tlie apprentices wore supplanted by a more numerous class 
of junior students called utler-barristeis and afterwards 
barristers; and that from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, mere students were «t any tunc after their admission, 
ami immediately upon their admission, allowed to practise 
as certificated conveyancers or certificated special pleaders; 
and that such si<ocial pleaders have latterly boon allowed to 
practise as advocates before judges when adminisleiiug 
justice in their private chambers; whitdi latter practice may 
be thus explained: — The business to be disposed of by the 
courts at Westminster having far outgrown the niacbiiicrv 
provided for its despatch, many acts of parliament have 
directed that ceilain judicial acts shall be done by Ihe 
court ‘ or any judge theroof,’ The consoquciicc of I huso 
provisions, and of a jn'iiclice existing before, of u feniiig 
minor questions and cases of a pressing nature, to be disposed 
of by a single judge, has been that a most iinpoilaut part of 
the judicial business of the country, instead of laung dis- ^ 
ci]s.sed, as formerly, in open court before a full bench, and 
with the assistance or in the presence of an inlolligent bar, 
is commonly disposed of by a single judge in a private room, 
without any assistance except ibatwhicli be can dcii\o from 
the attorney’s clerks on each side who attend the summons. 

It not unfrcquenlly hJH»pens that a most abstruse point of 
special pleading, involxing the fate, and sometimes the leal 
merits of the cause, and which in the reign of Edviaul VI. 
would have been argued by learned serjeants and sad ap- 
prentices at the bar, and afterwards debated publicly on the 
bench, is disposed of in live minutes, and witliout appeal, at 
chambeis by a judge who has never practised this branch of 
the law, and who vvould when at the bur have sbrimk from 
the responsibility of expressing an opinion on ilie most ordi- 
nary question connected w’ilh the science of special pleading. 

It was therefore quite natural that judges should be gUid to 
avail themselves at chambers of the assistance of hpucial 
picadors; and in order to prevent the abuse of the indUcri- 
minnto invitation given bv the Icgihlulure to all persons, 
though students only of a day’s standing, who arc iiicmbera 
of an inn of court, to lake out licences to practise as special 
pleaders, &c., the benchers or governing members of some 
of tlie inns of court now require that upon the uduns.-ion of 
a student, ho shall engage not to pract ise as a special pleader, 
&c., till he be of sufiicicut standing to be called to the bar. 
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The sorjeants arc however the only advocates recognised 
m the court of Common Pleas. In that court they retain 
their right of exclusive audience. This privilege extends to 
trials at bar, bpt not to trials at nisi prius, either at the 
assiics or at the sitting's in ]-.ondon and Middlesex. ^ 

Attempts have been niade to place the court of Common 
Pleas upon the same fooling in this respect as the other 
courts at Westiui lister. A suggeslion to that eflect vyas 
made by Sir Matthew Hale, in his ‘ Considerations touching 
the Amendments of the ].aw.^ In 175:> it was proposed by 
Sir John Willes, then chief-justice of the Common Pleas, 
that the court should be opened to all barristers. The judges 
met, and, after much discussion, expressed their opinion 
against the plan, which was strongly opposed by Lord Hard- 
wicke. The hill was not brought into parliament, iiud the 
sclieme was dropped. 

I'Jie following representation with respect to the abolitton 
of the exclusive right of the serjeauts to audience in tho 
court of Common Pleas was made by the Commissioners 
on Courts of Common Law, in ihcir first Report, 18*29: — 

* There can be little doubt that such abolition of the exclu- 
sive privilege would soon be followed by the entire annihi- 
lation of this very antieiit rank, the advanlage of which to 
the profession at largo appears to us to be considerable. It 
consists in its enabling gentlemen of ewtain standing and 
character in the profession, who conceive themselves to have 
pretensions to advancemont (especially on the circuits), but 
who are not honoured with n])poinlincnt8 as your majesty's 
eounstd, to obtain, upon their own application, and without 
.special favour, a certain precedence, and an exclusive right 
of audience in one court, attended with the reliii({uis)tiuciit j 
of general practice in olhers. 

* This change of position is often attended ivith the most | 
beneficial effects to the professional mtere-ts of tho persons | 
concerned, of which it would not ho ditticult to cite satisfac- 
tory or even splendid cxamidcs. 

* With respect to the public, one incniivciiicncc certainly 
appears to result from it, viz., that on mol ions for new 
Inals on issues arising in the court of Corninuii Plciis, bar- 
risters* not having the laiik of soigeaiil, thoujih they may 
iiavo been engaged on the trial of tho«o issues, arc excluded 
fri'iii aiiduMice. Where no sefgcaiit has been »‘Uiplo}ed at 
the trial, which on the circuits is of ficqucnl occurrence, this 
0 |ierak's as a considerable grievance ; and the exclusion of 
the only persons who have any per.-5oniil knowledge of what 
passed upon tlio proceeding under review, gives rise to just 
dissatisfaction. 

‘ Wo are ihoivfoie of opinion, tliiil upon such inoirons,^if 
the caii^e lias been tried on the cncuit, the hamsters en- 
gaged on such trials, tliough without the rank, of sergeant, 
should have nuditMicc in the court of Common Pleas; and 
as a compensation to the gcnilciiieii of the coif, we recom- 
nieiid the abolition of an established professional usage, ^ 
which precludes any sergeant, though he may not be one of 
your majealy’s sergeants, from opening the pleadings upon 
Iho trial of a caiifee at nisi 

‘ That usage rests on no reasonable foundation. Upon a 
ll trial at the bar of the court of Coimiion Pleas, the pleadings 
arc opened by the junior sergeant; and the present usage 
is altendi'd with this public mcoiiveuience, that it obliges 
the plamlitf, though desirous perhaps to employ a sergeant 
as his junior couii'sel, to confer that eiiiployineiit on some 
barriater of lower rank. Rut with the exception that lias 
been stated, we do not think that tho privilege which is en- 
joyed by the gergoaiits is in any resjiect objecnonable ; for the 
easy acces.s to the rank sulKeienlly protects the public from 
all the evils which attend monopoly, and at llio same time 
secures to the court of (jommoii Picas the advantage of a 
distinct bar. Of this advantage we have already expressed 
our opinion. The distraciioii occasioned by the engagements 
of counsel in several courts is prejudicial in various ways. 
The interest of the suitor is liable to bo affected by the ab- 
bonco of his eoUnscl at critical periods of his case ; addi- 
tional counsel are often retained, and consequent expense 
incurred, for the purpcisfe of securing the presence of one 
who is fully inslinicted. Roth these mcotivenicnoes are ex- 
perienced, as we are informed, in a great degree, in Ireland, 
where it is usual for the counsel to practise in all the courts, 
and not a little in the courts of equity in this country $ and 

* Th« toKm ' barrhlcr* li here ueed, ae it ioiuatliiies Is by the legtslsture,' fu 
Its popular sense, as applicable to all persotts practising at the bar of a court 
of law or sqalty, not inaudlng advocates In' courts conducted according to Urn 
dvll or eancu lanr. but not conSiisd, as ftrom the derivstlon of ^c tens aigbl 
perhaps be iofcR^ to the class ibrmcrly known u * attMT'bsnlilcM,* 


the business in the court is often deranged, and its dispatch 
not unfrequently delayed, by the endeavours to accommodate 
the order of proceeiling to the convenience of counsel, and 
by iho noces>ity of roverliiig to matters which have passed 
in his absence. 

‘ So long therefore as all barristers possessed of duo qua- 
lifications, and willing to devote thomsolvea to the pracliee 
of tho ComiiKin Pleas, are enabled to obtain your majesty's 
writ calling them to the degree of aergoaht, wo believe that 
the character of the court for the satisfactory transaction of 
business will bo better sustained by the continuance than 
by tho abolition of the exclusive privilege. 

‘ If access to the coif were less easy than it now llio 
case indeed would be diflcient; and supposing the ditlicuUy 
in obtaining your majesty's writ to be increased, tho effect 
might be to limit the number of practitioners in tlie court 
of Common Pleas in a manner whkih might operate very 
prejudicially to the piibUo. The opinion above expressed 
proceeds therefore on the assumption that tho present libe- 
rality on lliis subject is founded on an acknowledged prin- 
ciple of utility, and will continue to be observed. 

‘ By w ay of further ciicouragoment however to barrislevs to 
resort to the court of Common Pleas, wc rccoimucnd that, in 
addition to the ad vantage proposed to be given to junior .scr- 
geauts of opening pleadings, your majesty’s ficigoiinis should 
forbear to sign pleading, or to transact any oilier busiiu'ss 
from which your majesty’s counsel mutlior court?, according 
to oslahiished unage, relVuiii. 

• The principle of requiring counsel to elect some one 
court njr tho [ilace of IIumi- regular practice, for llio purpose 
of esiahlishiiig an ap])ioprialo bar in each court, is nwi.'S’ 
sanlv appliciihJe to such counssOl only as obtain rank. But 
much iiiconveiiicnee i» likewise often experienced from tlx: 
absence, during Iho Inal of causes, of ihe juiikir counsel who 
have prepared the pleadings and advised upon the ca'-e and 
ovidonce. To them the Tiiinuler dolailii* of fact, and the 
authorities upon which the action has been ciMiinieiiee'l, or 
the defence fouiultMl, aie generally inoie fully tnown than 
to the Icailing counsel, who often re4'eivt* their insiriiclious 
a short lime only before the trial. It is a very eonunon 
though an ineonvenierU pracliee, tor counsel, having engage- 
uieiils in ditlcrent places at tho same lime, to jdnee their 
briefs m the hands of their friends, who represent them nl 
the trial of causes. But in such eases tho counsel tMitrusied 
with the briefs, for want (d previous aequuintiuiee with iho 
cases, are little able to afford assistance either to the judge 
or the leading counsel. 

‘It can hardly be expected, nor is it perhaps (o he wished, 
that junior liarrislers should con ft ftC their pi act ice to a singh! 
court ; and it may he impossible for them to nnlioipate the 
course of business by wdutdi their attendaiico upon a parti- 
cular cause in one court may be provontud by their unex- 
pected detention in another. But we are of opinion that no 
gentleman at the bar ought to aecei»t a brief in any ctrise 
upon whicli he hast^Avot good reason to be assured that he 
ahall be able personally to attend. 

‘ The ijermission to open pleadings proposed to bt given 
to junior sergeants will lend materially to obviate the incon- 
venience above mentioned. But we think it right to call ic 
notice an anlient rule of the court of Common Pleas, of 
Hilary term, in the 14lh year of King James the First, by 
which it is provided, *• That if any sergeant or counsellor- 
at-law shall lake any fco lo be of counsel with any, and to 
be with him at any lime certain for any cause, and .shall not 
attend the same canso accordingly, that then, upon com- 
plaint made or information thereof given to the judges of 
that court whera the cause shall be depending, or any of 
them, the judges by their discretion shall give order for the 
tOpaymont and satisfaction thereof to the client.” 

‘ We think it very desirable that the principle of this rulo 
should be honourably observed.* 

* In April, 1834, while the Central Criminal Court bill was 
in the House of Lords, a elatue was intvodueed for opening 
the court of Common Pleas* This clause was withdrawn 
from the engrossment before tbo bill was sent to the Com- 
mons. But on the JMth.of April, in that year, a royal wal^. 
rant issued, ordering and directing that the right of prac- 
tising, pleading, and audieni^e in tho court of Common Picas > 
should cease tabe exercised exclusively by the serjoants-at- 
law, and that barristers-at-la^k should have and exercise 
equal right and privilege with them of practising, v&c. in 
that court, liie warrant profened to give to such of the 
N^eanti then itt priSbtioo as ware not king’s aorjeants^ and 
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had not patents of precedence, as an especial mark efroyfli 
f<wnw\ precedence over any king’s counsel who might be 
tliereafier appointed. This warrant was tiled in the court 
of Common Pleas on the 25th April, 1834; from which 
time, unlil January, 1840, it was acted upon by the court. 
During this period no persona applied for the coif, except 
those who had received on intimation that they were to be 
made judges. 

On the accession of Queen Victoria, in 1837, a petition 
was addressed to lier majesty by the queen’s serjeanta and 
two other seijcaiits who had not availed tliemselves of the 
r.luuse of precedence contained in the warrant of April 24, 
1834, suggesting that the warrant was illegal, and praying 
that the legality of that doeument and the expediency of the 
alteration might bo duly iuvostigated. The illegality of the 
warrant was asserted upon the proscriptive rights of the ser- 
joants, coeval with the existence of the courts themselves. 
The circumstance that the warrant did not purport to be 
countersigned by iho secretary of state or by any other 
responsible ofKcer was also relied on. On the score of 
expediency [ it was alleged that the convenience of a fixed 
and resident bdt* in each court for the satisfactory despatch 
of business was known to all who regularly attended courU 
of justice ; that to efi'ect the object by any arrangement 
amongst the practitioners had been found to be impossible ; 
that the interruption and loss of time to the court, and the 
delay and embarrabsmont of business, were the subject of 
general complaint; whereas by the legal constitution of the 
court of Common Pleas these inconveniences had been 
avoided as long as the exclusive riglit of audience of the 
Morjeiinfs in that court had been upheld. A- memorial was 
:it the samo time presented to the lord chancellor, in which 
it was submitted that such au alieration could only bo made 
by act of parliament. 

The petiiiou being referred to the judicial committee of 
the privy council for their advice, the question of the le- 
gality of the warrant was argued buforu the lords of the 
council on the 10th of January, 1839, and again on the 
2iid of February following. A strong opinion was expressed 
by their lordships as to tho illegality of the warrant, but 
the court separated without coming to any conclusion as 
to the advice which should be tendered to the crown. 

In June, 1839, a bill was brought into tho House of Lords, 

* To regulate the course of proceeding in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, so far as relates to tho practice and hearing of 
rounsel thorcin iu terra time.’ The object of this bill was to 
authorize tho court of Common Pleas to hear barristers-at- 
law iirnn motions arising out of trials at the assizes. The 
bill ])a<sod the Lords, but was not moved in tho Commons. 

Jn November, 1839, amotion was made in the court of 
Coiiimou Picas by Wilde, as the senior practising serjeant, 
that the exclusive right of audience of the serjeants-at-law' 
for ])i'aclising in that court, which had been suspended by 
that court in obedience to the warrant of 1834, should be 
restored ; and at the close of Hilary term, 1840, the right 
of being iieard as counsel and of signing pleadings in causes 
depending in the Common Pleas, was declared by the court 
to belong exclusively to the seijeants*at-law. It was how^- 
ever stated that, in order to prevent inconvenience to the 
suitors, the court would hear other counsel in causes in 
which they were actually engaged at the time the opinion 
of the court WHS thus pronounced. 

Serjeants had formerly not onljr esedusive audience in 
the Common Pleas, but had also in all other courts pre- 
audience over all other advocates. They are Addressed by 
tho judges as brothers, by which title they speak to and of 
one another. 

Though the king was rcpi'esented in each of his courts at 
Westminster by one or more persons as his attorney and 
solicitor-geiieral in ope or all of those courts, no one formerly 
pleaded us counsel fbr the crown except serjeanta. In the 
patent of a king’s serjeant* he was appointed hy the king 

* Servians N osier ad legem, et Narrator pro Nobis in curiis 
Nostris, in quibttscunquo negotiis Nos tanganlibus,’ After- 
wards when the king’s attorney, as jt usually happened, was 
an apprentice, he was aUow'pd not only to appear as attorney, 
but to plead as aAsooate for the crown in those courts in 
which apprentices were peTOitted to jpraeUso,>aDd when so 
employed ho claimed and exercised,, .for the benefit of the 
crown, a right of pre-audience over serjeanta 'pleading for 
ordinary clients in tUoao couris. Afterwards the attorney^, 
general exercised a right of pre-audience even when not 
engaged for the crown. Other king’s counsel appear tOM 


have obtained pro-audienco over the serjeants by a similar 
course of proceeding; but the king’s seijcants still retain 
pre-audience over all other counsel except tho attorney-ge- 
neral and solicitor-general ; and even over the attorney- 
general, tho senior of the king’s serjeaiits, disliuguish^ 
by the appellation of * tho king’s antient serjeant,* retained 
his precedence until 1814, when Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
the king’s antient seijeant, being appointed solicitor- 
general, instead of vacating his office of serjeant, as had 
always before been done in such cases; obtained a warrant 
from the Prifice- Regent giving to tho attorney-general and 
solicitor- geticral perpetual pre-audience of tho whole bar. In 
the reigns of Mary, Klizabcth, and JainesL, several persons 
wore degraded, or discharged, from the degree of sei jeant- 
at-law in order to capacitate them for accepting the oHice of 
sulici tor-general, as it is not unusual now for barristers to 
apply to be disbarred for the purpose of enabling them to 
practise as solicitors or attorneys to private suitoix. 

The pre-audience acquired, in comparatively modern times, 
by tho attorney-general and solicitov-gencrul and the other 
king’s counsel over the serjeants in the courts of Westmin- 
ster Hall, has not otherwise afiToclod the rank or position of 
tho latter. At the coronal ion of Queen Klizabeth it appears 
to have been finally settled that in the royal procession (in 
which those of inferior rank walk first) ‘ the attorney and 
solicitor-general walk immediately before the barons of tlio 
Exchequer, and immediately after the &evjcuuts-nt-law, who 
follow the knights-bannorets, bachclor-knights, masters of 
the chancery, dorks of tho court, &c.’ (Egerton Papers, 60.) 

Tho serjeants formerly occupied three inns, or collegiate 
buildings, for practice, and for ocoahional residence, situate 
in Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, and llolborn. The last, 
culled Scroop’s Inn, has long been abandoned, and since 
the burning down of Scijeants’ inn, Fleet Street, in the 
middle of the last century, that site has also been deserted 
by the serjeants, who have now no other building than Ser- 
jeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, which has been lately rebuilt. 
Here all the common-law judges have chambers, in which 
they dispose in a summary way, and with closed doors, of 
such matters as the legislature has expressly entrusted to a 
single judge, and of all business which is not thought of 
sufficient magnitudo to be brought before more than one 
judge, or which js supposed to bo of a nature too urgent to 
admit of postponement. 

The inn contains, besides accommodations for the judges, 
chambers for fourteen serjeants, the junior serjeants while 
waiting for a vacancy being dispersed iu the difi'erent inns 
of tjourts. 

In Serjeants’ Inn Hall tho judges and seijcants, as mem- 
bers of the Society of Serjeants’ Inn, dine together during 
term-time. Out of term the hall is frequently used as a 
place for holding the equity and revenue sittings of the 
court of K.xchequer. 

Formerly very splendid and expensive entertainments 
were given by the new serjeants upon their reception into 
the order. About a century ago this custom was discon- 
tinued, and instead of festivities at their joint expense, euL'li 
serjeant paid 1 00/. to the Treasurer of the Society of Ser- 
jeants’ Inn upon his admission as a member of that Society, 
into which the new serjeants are elected almost as a matter of 
course. The payment is now raised to 350/. The practice 
of giving gold rings to the queen and the great officers of 
state and others still continues, though the number has been 
lately reduced. Those rings, wil{h the robes and other ex- 
{renses, raise the 350/. to something less than 500/. The 
peculiar dress of the serj cunts- at-law, besides their distinctive 
wif, consists in four species of robes. In term time tho gown of 
black cloth is worn on ordinary occasions. On holidavb the 
serjeants appear in court in purple (violet coloured) gowns. 
When they go in stale to Sit. Paul’s, they wear, scarlet gowns, 
as also when they attend the House of Lords, if ihe king 
bo present, and when they dine at Guildhall on lord mayorVi 
day. At nisi prius they appear in black silk gowns, which, 
as being at hand, they generally wear when called upon to 
try causes or prisoners on the circuit, though for tho latter 
purpose the scarlet gown, alw'ays accompanied with a 
seuience cap, is understood to be the appropriate costume. 

The creation of serjeants was antiently attended with 
numerous ceremonies, a doscription of which may be .‘■eeii 
in Iho last chapter of Herbert’s ‘Hwlpry of InnsofCuun.’ 
Some practiced belonging to an ago of greater siruplicily 
than tho present, are si ill retained in iho^o cases where 
,tho writ to the serjeant ^tlcct issuer in ierm4ime. But 
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Ijy II lato slalulc, 6 Ccq. IV., cap. 95, persons rccipiving 
writs, issiiotl in vamtion, cnmnian<ling them to appear in 
tliw Cuurf of Chancery and to tahe upon lliombelves the 
tJbliiio and dignity of a joant-al-law,' arc, upon appearing 
l)cfort) the lord bhancellur and taking the oatM usually ad- 
ministered to persons called to that degree and otRce, 
declared to be serjeants-at-law sworn, without any further 
ceremony. 

Another class of serjeants is that of serjeants-at-arms, 
whose number is limited, by statute 13 Rich. II., cap. 6, to 
thiify. Their oftice is to attend llio pcv.son dt the king, to 
arrest otTcndcrs, and lb attend tlie lord high steward when 
sitting ill judgment upon a peer. Two of these serjeants- 
at-arms by the king's permission attend the two houses of 
parliament. In llie House of Commons, the office of the 
hO(jcant-at-arms (as he is emphatically called) is to keep 
the doors of the house, and to execute such commands, 
especially touching the apprehension of any olfendors agapist 
the privileges of the Commons, as the house through Us 
Speaker may enjoin. From these serjeants-at-arms the pre- 
sent regimental Serjeants are probably derived. 

The third ficld'otiiccr in a regiment, now the major, was 
formerly called the serjeant-major -[Major], a term now 
applied to a much. inferior officer. In the Spanish service 
the major is still so designated. 

Ill .some offices about the royal person the principal 
officer of the department is distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Serjeant, as the serjeant-surgeon, &o. 

Many of the documents referred to in the present article 
are printed at length in the Appendix to Manning's ‘ Ser- 
vians ad Legem,* which is a report of the argument before 
the Privy (Council in 1839. 

Serjeants and other counsel are engaged to assist a 
jiarty in a cause either by the delivery of a brief in that 
cause or by giving a retainer or retaining fee. A retainer, 
if for a particular cause, and fur a particular stage of that 
cause is called a common retainer, and it now consists 
in the payment of the sum of one guinea and the delivering 
of a paper endorsed with the name of the cause and of the 
court, and the words ‘ Mr. Serjeant A (or ‘Mr. B’), retainer 
for the plaiutiif’ (or for the deleiidant). A general retainer 
is where a retaining fee of five guineas i.s given to counsel 
to engage the assistance of that counsel in all causes in 
which the party retaining may be concerned in the courts 
which the counsel retained attends. A special retainer is 
where a large fee is given to counsel to plead in a particular 
cause on a circuit on which ho does not usually practise. This 
' fee, which, for the leading counsel, cannot he less than 300 
guineas, besides the expense of posting with four horses to and 
Irom the place of trial, is given and received partly with a view 
to rcinunerafo the counsel for the inconvenience of leaving 
other engageraonls to come to a strange circuit, and partly for 
Iho purpose of preventing any unnecessary inlerforcnce with 
the business of the i-egular practitioners of the particular 
court into which he is brought, in cases whicli are not of 
great importance. Both the common and the special retainer 
amount to an engagement on the part of the counsel to 
accept the brief of the party retaining, and to refuse any 
brief offered by the adverse party, and on the part of the 
client, to deliver a brief to the counsel retained in case the 
cause is entered for trial, whether a trial takes place or not. 
A general j^talncr merely renders it imperative on the 
counsel retained to accept no brief or retai|>er from the ad- 
versary of the party rota|gLing, until he has first ascertained 
that it is not the intcntiCn oi the latter to require his ser- 
vices in the particular cause, the general retainer continues 
ill foit’c during the joint lives of the retaining client and tbe 
counsel retained, unless the engagement be cancelled by the 
former, who is at liberty at .any time to renounce his title to 
the services of tlie counsel retained. In the case of a com- 
inun or a spec.i|tl retainer, the contract can he put on end t& 
only by the .f^hourrent act of counsel and client, ^ 

In cases oT Iropprtance, counsel are generally retained 
before the action is actually commenced ; and it often hap- 
pous that for want of fiufficlent information os to the ibrin 
of the intended proceedings, or from carelessness, the cause 
is not described in tho retainer with sufficlont aoeuracy. 
When ihisJa-ili- — ' ' ’ - 
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J nor is void, and tbe counsel 
qf the adverse party, if ten- 
.haa .hoen corrected. Theauffi- 


Osmn frequently the subject 

iZ is gfimral)y«Dttkd 


by tho counsel to whom tlio retainer is given, but by some 
other leading counscU, , 

In former times it was usual, particularly for great per- 
sons and public bodios, especially for religious corporations, 
tp grant annuities pro consftiO iropeiiso vel iuipcndcndo.- 
SERJEANT-AT-ARMS. [Ser^isant. (UwOl 
SERJEANTrAT-MACE, (La\v.)] 

SERJEANTY. [SfiRJEATn’. (lAw.)] 

SERK/ [<SUERNSKY.] . . , : ' 

^ SE'RLIO, .SEBASTIA'NO, an Italian hrehitoct, wlm.^c 
writings are considered of aulhqvity.in matters of art, was 
born at Bologna in 1475. The study of Vitruvius Inspired 
him with an eager desire of obtaining greater insight iulo 
the practice of tho. antionts, by examining and .making 
drawings of what remamed of their strttdlures, --at that time 
iho only raeUioddiy which any fcnqniodge of ; thorn could be 
acquired; for aUfiough many buildings were then to be 
I seen in a ucrfcct state in ooiuparison.with what..tiiey ape at 
present, that advantage was counterbalanced by tlierc being 
no accumto delineations published for the instruction of 
those who could not vUit iho odificG.s tbc^elves. Aflor 
staying some limo at Pesaro, Serlio procccood to the Vetio- 
liun States, where he employed himself in examining and 
measuring the amphithofttre and bridges at Verona. Ilo 
subsequently visited both Vicenxa and Venice; creeled a 
theatre in tho former city, and ih the other made designs for 
the church of San Francesco dclloVigne. During his 
residence in the Vast-mentioned city, he became acquainlcil 
wdth Sanmichcli, Sansovino, and other architects uf noic; 
and he himself would doubtless have found. employment 
there, being noticed by the Doge Andrea Ontii, if lus 
passion for cxploring^anliquitieft had not imluced him io 
pass over to Pola, of whose amplviiheatre and other lloiiKin 
remains ho was the first to publish any oroUileclural ac- 
count. On his return he examined those of Ancona, Spo- 
loto, &c., and afterwards those of Rome, many of wl.ich 
are introduced as illustrations, but certainly not as cinhel- 
lishmOnts, in his work on architecture, they being there 
roprescnled in most coarsely drawn and executed wood- 
cuts. It was while he was at Romo that ho composed Ins 
treatise on the five orders, for a copy of which he was com- 
plimented by Francis I. with three hundred gold crowns. 
Invited to France by that monarch in 1541, ho was llu re 
appointed architect at the palace of Fontainebleau, and was 
also commissioned to undertake the court of the Louvic, 
but generously declined in favour of Lescot, whose designs 
ho recommended to be adoptexl ns being superior to his 
own. After the death of his royal patron ho retired to 
Lyon, wdierc he remained for ^me time in exceedingly 
straitened if not in indigent circumstances; but he lo- 
tumed again to Fontainebleau, aud died there in 155>. 
His reputation rests chiefly upon his writings, * Ope re di 
Architetluva, Libri Sei, 'which display more study and h^arn- 
ing than tasto; and which, highly a.slhcy were at one lime 
esteemed, possess little real valuo at the present day. 

SERMON, a form of the Latin sermn, which denotes a 
discourse of any kind, and even common talk or conver- 
sation. It is now however applied only to a discourse of a 
particular kind, namely, one delivered to an assembly of per- 
sons who arc gathered together for purposes qf devotion, or 
in the character of a Christian and religious congregation. 
Nor is any address delivered on such occasions properly a 
sermon, though tho word, is very loosely used, and addresses 
delivered on such occa^ns,. which ^an hardly be called 
sermons, arh not unfrequontly\so denominated; but it 
seems to be essential to a sermon .that it shall be a discourse 
grounded on some, particular .passage of holy Scriptmn which 
more or less intliiences the preacher in the whole of his dis- 
course. This passage is called the tliat'ia, it is tho 
portion of i\ko Ust (if Scripiur^^^ ot wluotr^be sejrtnon is tlie 
long’paraphrase and oommeulary^ with auttablq: application 
and exhortation intermixed or uf^endedf. : * ' 

This we believe to bo the tr^ idea of iBoirord serifion, as 
oontraflistinguished' from jqthoe^ words denoting discourses or 
addresses, and the most antioat itermons m of this struc- 
ture ; and of this strue^rst.qre’al^u great proportion of tlie 
sermons which are d§>i^er^ jti other places 

of Chrisljan aswmbly^.S W used merely as a 

motto, or wbog, to any particular por- 
tion of Ittiq di^t^urM .may. very good and very 

edifying, but it ft hot pronely a sormon. ^ 

The. serhsohs deliverod in the English churelt before tho 
Reformation were very short, probably seldom mquiripg more 
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than ten niinutes for the delivery of them. Many specimens 
rcinain in inanutscript, hut few arc generally acc^esKihle by 
havinj 4 been printed. Perhaps the most reniarkahle and 
the most easily consulted are the sermons at llie opening of 
each pal liamonl. of which there are notices in the printed rolls. 

Blit with the Reformation a great change in this respect 
took place; and in many cases the ministers of religion 
came to consider themselves rather as persons whose peculiar 
duly it was to exhort and preach, than to conduct the devo- 
tions of a Christian assembly and to minister the sacraments. 
The consequence of this was that the sermons ran out to a 
most inordmalo length, and assemblies were gathered toge- 
ther rather for the purpose of listening to them than of en- 
tering into the devotions of the church ; and the term 
‘preaclnng minister’ was invented to designate those minis- 
ters who changed the nature of their oince, from one which 
was iii'^tiluted for the adminiMlratiun of the Christian ordi- 
nance and the assisting the people in their devotions, to one 
which was of leaching, if not exclusively, yet principally. It 
was not very uiiubual in the seventeenth century for con- 
gregations to listen to sermons which occupied one, tw‘o, or 
even three hours in (he delivery. Many of these sor- 
inous are in print, and may therefore be now read and 
judged of. 

There is a singular work by a minister of the French Re- 
formed church at Charonlon, Monsieur Claude, entitled 
‘ An E-^say on the (Joinposilion of a Sermon.’ This was 
transUitod by Robert Robinson, a Baptist minister at Cam- 
bridge, who has iliustratcrl the rules by nunioroiis quotations 
from English sermon writers. This Iranslaliun is in two 
\ulumos, ^vo., I7 7‘J. 

SE'ROLIS. [IsoponA, vol. xiii., p. 5*2.] 

SEROUS MKMBRANES. [Mkmhrank.] 

SERPENS (the StM-pent), a constellation which is as- 
tiouoinically distinguished from Opitiucurs, but not my- 
thologically. being lUe serpent carried by the Serpeiit-bcavcr. 
The windings of the figure bring it in contact with Aquila, 
Opliiuchus, Libra, and Ucicules. 
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SERPENT, a musical instrument, a long conical tube 
W 0 O .1 covered with leather, having a iiioulh-i.tcee, 
ntagos.iuid kevs.aiid bent iiui serpent me form; heueo lU 
,me Tho coihpass of tho bcrpciit is from B Hal below ihe 

' TIim. star, (iiv r* and r’ of Fl.ineri^ 

• Mifi-i* proppi’y iu Ui*iruW*H ilnu lu Serpens, 

: This siar is really Si't Herculis. 

P.C., No. 1329. 


base staff, to (i, the treble clef line, including eveiytone and 
semitone between these exiremos. Or — 
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The use of this is cimfined to military bands, Ibougb it 
might have been rendered valuable m the orchestra. The 
ophecleide however, an instrument applicable to tho same 
purpose.^ but of far superior utility, has already obtained 
a place in the concert-room, and will, most probably, soon 
supersede altogether Us aiitient and imperfect precurbur. 
[OpHKCLiaui-:.] 

S E RPE NTA 'RI A. [ A ri stoloch i a,] 

SERPENTINE, a rock regarding whose origin geolo- 
gists have diflered and perhaps still somewhat disagree in 
opinion. MacCulloeli, in Ins ‘ Treatise on Rocks,’ p. 243, 
denies that it is ever really stratified: in the same work, p, 
(jO‘2, he allows that imporlanl fact, from personal examina- 
tion of a large liact in the island of Uisl. It is dcbcnbed as 
an irregulaily overlying mass in the Lizard district of Corn- 
wall, as a d>ko at Portsoy, and as nodular aggregations 
in the granite of Aberdeenshire. The relation in which it 
Stands to diallage rock (a conqiound of drallage and felspar) 
is very intimate, both in the Alps, in the Shetland Isles, 
and in Cornwall. In fact the composition of tbe^o rocks is 
scarcely more different than may he seen between largely 
cr}slalii*'ed and liiie-grained greenstone. Veins and masses 
of (rapon passing through or being in contact with liniesiono 
not unfrcqueully cbaiige the nature of that rock near the junc- 
tion, and either fill it with sei jientinous lines or masses, or 
produce tht'reiii asbcbtic or steal it ic admixtures. It is a very 
common circumstance among the pi unary limestones to 
find light green veins and strings of serpentine, and in the 
Pyicnees caleaicous rocks comparali\eIy of very recent date 
are siindarlv altered. 

SERPENTS, or OPIIIOrANS, an order of Rkptiles 
without feet, and coiisequeiUly, as Cuvier obseives, more 
deserving of the name of reptib^s than any other onler. 


Organization. 


Cuvier’s second family ftho first being the An^iiiana) 
[Blindvvorm; Javelin Snark: Saurians], or tbai of 
the True Serpmits, coinprobciids ibe genera which have 
no sternum nor any vestige of a sboulder blade, but whose 
ribs still embrace a great part of the circumference of the 
trunk, and tlie body of whose verlcbrHD are also aiticulaled 
by means of a convex surface wbudi is received into a socket 
or concavity of that vertebra which succoeds it. They want 
the third cvelid and the tympar/um ; hut the ossiotHum au~ 
iiitiisi exists under the skin, and its shaft or handle (so to 
speak) passes behind the ivmpanic hone. Many have ves- 
tiges of a posterior member under the skin, and the cx- 
Iremii v of ibis rmliment of a limb shows itself exiei nally in 
the form of a small book. [Boa, vol. v., pp. 22, 27.] 

Tln>se serpents to v\bieb the names of DnnL/rs Marcheiirs 
or Anfji/iiJibcf'indrr [Amphisb.ttna and Typhlops] have 
been givtMi, Inve the lower jaw earned, as in ibc (Jhplo- 
NiANs and SvuRiANS, by a Ivinjauie booe which is aiticu- 
lalcd dircclly wilIi llie eianium, the two braiiebes of that 
jaw' sol.leieil aniei uu ly, ami llio^e of ilie upper jaw li.xed 
to the cianium ami tlu; i ulerm axil la i y bone, .'•o that iboir 
rnouih cannot be dilated, as iq Cuvier’s next lube (ibe Sei- 
]»ents piopeilv so called), and their bead is of uiiiibrni si/o 
wiili liieir body; a form and sliuetiire which enable llicm 
lo lu.ike progress erjuallv well in both diiocliou.v, bead or 
lail foremusl. l‘h« bony frame of the mbit is nn'oinpleio 
backwanls, and their e)e is very small. Tliesr lioily is 
ctiveied vviih scales, ibe anus very near ils exlieiniiy, ibo 
trachea long, and the heart placed verv far backwaids. Of 
iliis mho no venomous speeius are known. 

The Serpents, properly so called, liave tlu* Iv iiipanic bone, 
or pedicle of the lower jaw, moveabU’, and nearly always 
sus|H‘nded to another boiwi analogous lo the imisto'idiun, 
ultncbed lo the cranium hy rnu-cies and ligaments which 
peiuiit its mobility: the biancbo of ibis jaw are not united 
lo each other .except by ligaments, nor are those of the 
upper jaw united to the intermaxillaiy bone in any other 
manner, so that they can be more or less separated, a con- 
forinaiion which gives these animals Ihe ])Ower of dilating 
their mouth to such an extent as lo enable ilicin to swallow 
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boiUes lari^or than themselves. Their palat inc arches par- 1 
ticipate in ihis niobilily, and are armed with pointed teeth | 
curved backwards, — the inobt marked and constant charac- j 
ter of this tribe. Their trachea is very long ; their heart 
situated very far backwards; and the greater number have 
only one very long lung, with the vestige of a second. These 
Serpents, says (Juvier in crnitiiiuation, are divided into 
venomous and 71 on- venomous ; and the former are subdi- 
vided into ve/toi/ioHS with many maxillary teeth, and ve- 
nomous with isolated fangs. In the non-t*Pnomous, the 
brandies of the upper jaws are furnislied throughout their 
length, as well as those of the lower jaw and of the palatine 
branches, with fixed teeth which are not pierced: there aie 
therefore four nearly equal rows of these teeth in the upper 
part of the mouth, and two in the lower. [Python, vol. 
xix., p. 170.] Those which have the niasibidian bones com- 
prised in the cranium, the orbit incomplete backwards, and 
the tongue thick and short, much resemble the Amphis- 
bwnidcs in the cylindrical form of their head and body, and 
have, Cuvier observes, been united to the Orveis [Orvet], 
in consequence of the smallness of their scales. 

The venomous serptmis with isolated fangs present a very 
peculiar structure in their organs of mandiK-ation. Their 
superior maxillary bones are \ery small, earned on a long 
pedicle analogous to the external pterygoid apophysis of the 
sphenoid bone, and very moveable : here is fixed a pointed 
tooth, pierced with a small canal which gives issue to a 
liquor secreted by a considerable gland situated under the 
eye. It is this liquor which, when shed into the wound 
made by the bite of the serpent, caiTiOs havock into the 
body of the wounded animal, and produces eilecls more or 
less fatal according to tlie s]UHMes which has inllicted the 
wound. This fang is concealed in a fold of the gum when 
the serpent does not wish to U'^e it; and there aic behind 
it many germs destined to fix themselves in their turn m 
order to replace it, if it should bo broken in the wound it 
makes. Naturalists, Cuvier remarks, have named these 
teeth crochets mobiles, or moveable fangs, hut il is, properly 
speaking, the maxillary hone that moves; that bono carries 
no other teeth, so that, in the venomous serpents, only tivo 
rows of palatine teeth arc seen in the roof of the mouth. 
All the venomous species bring forth their young alive, in 
consequence of the egg being hatched internally before it 
is laid, whence their general name of Vipers^ a contraction 
of Vivipares. 

These deadly serpents with isolated fangs, though they 
present external characters of the same nature as the pre- 
ceding group, have, the greater number of them at least, 
very dilatable jaws and a very extensible tongue. Their 
head, wide behind, has generally a ferocious aspect, which 
announces in some degree their malevolent nature. [Vipe- 

RlDiK.] 

A third tribe has the jaws organised and armed nearly as 
in the non-venomous serpents, but the species have the 
first of their maxillary teeth greater than the others, and 
pierced so us to conduct the venom in the saiiie manner as 
is efiected in the vcnoinuus .serpents with isolated fitngs. 
Such are the Bungari and Ilydri. [Hydrus ; Pelamys.] 
{Regne Animal.) 

I'ho serpents, with one exception {Deirodofi, to which we 
sluill presently more particularly call attention), subsist on 
living prey ; and, whether iiuu-venomous or venomous, 
have their teetii, as might be expected, admirably con- 
structed and arranged fur ti|ic purpose of securing their 
prey and assisting in deglutition. 

Professor Owen, in his valuable and copiously illustrated 
Odontography, observes that the order Ophidia, as it is 
charaoterised in the system of Cuvier, require^ to be divided 
into two sections according to the nature of the food and the 
consequent modification of the jaws and teeth. Certain 
species, he observes, which subsist on worms, insects, and 
other small invertebrate animals, have the t)mpaiiic pedicle 
of the lower jaw immediately and immoveably articulated 
to the walls of the cranium; the lateral branches of the 
lower jaw are fixed together at the symphysis, and ore op- 
posed by the usual vertical movement to a similarly completo 
maxillary arch above : these, as we have above seen, belong 
to the genera Amphisbenna and Anguis, Limi. The rest of 
the Ophidians, observes the Professor, which form the typi- 
cal members, and far the greatest proportion of the order, 
prey upon living animals, frequently of much greater dia- 
meter than their own; and the maxillary opparatus is, as 
we have also above seen, conformably and peculiarly modi- 


fied to permit of the requisite distention of the soft parts 
surrounding the mouth and tho transmission of the ])rey to 
the digestive cavity. 

But the mechanism by means of which this distention is 
accomplished, and which is in fact a dislocation of adapted 
parts which return to their original positions when the act 
of deglutition is accomplished, requires, to bo well under- 
stood, a more particular description than the general account 
above given, and we proceed to that presented by Professor 
Owen, us the best and clearest known to us. 

The two superior maxillary bones have, he observes, their 
anterior extremities joined by au elastic and yielding fibrous 
tissue with (he small and single intermaxillary bone : the 
symphysial oxtreniitios of the lower maxillary r«//n’ are con- 
nected together by a similar tissue, allowing of a still wider 
lateral separation.^ The opposite or posterior extremity of 
each ramus is articulated to a long and moveable vertical 
pedicle formed by tlie tympanic or quadrate bone, which is 
itself attached lo the extremity of a horizontal pedicle 
formed by the mastoid bone, so connected as also lo allow 
of a certain jielding movement upon the cranium. The 
palatine and pterygoid bones have similarly loose and 
moveable articulations, and concur with tlic other denti- 
gerous bones of the mouth in yielding lo the pre.ssure of 
large bodies with which the teeth may have grappliMl. 

[ Professor Owen first describes the dental ])eculiiirilies of 
I the true serpents, whic-h, as he remarks, swallow their food 
[ whole, whether they prey 011 living animals, as is the case 
in almost every species, or feed ou tho eggs of birds, as does 
Dev'odofi srnber, O. {Coluber senher, Limi.). With the 
exception of this and some congeneric species, in which the 
teeth of the ordinary bones of the month are so minute as 
to ha\c been deemed wanting, the maxillary and jireinan- 
dibular bones in all true Ophidians are, he observes, for- 
midably armed with sharp pointed teeth ; there is on each 
side of the palate a row of similar teeth supported by tho 
palatine and plerygohl bones: in the gieiit Python^ ainl 
some species of Boa. he adds, the intermaxillary bone also 
supports teeth. But whatever bo their position, till the 
teeth, according to the Prolessor, present a simple conical 
form, the cone being long, slender, and terminated by an 
acute apex, and the tooih is cither slniight, or more com- 
monly bent a little beyond the base, or simply recar\(?d, or 
with a slight sigmoYd inllcction. Thus the teeth are 
adapted for piercing, tearing, and lioldirig, not for diviiling 
or bruising. Certain teeth in some species arc tiaversed by 
a longituilinal groove, as above noticed, for conveying an 
acrid saliva into the wounds which they inllict; in others, 
two or more teeth are longitudinally jierforated for trans- 
mitting venom : these poison-fangs, he remarks, are nlwa)s 
confined lo the superior maxillarics, as we have already 
stated, and are generally placed near the anterior extre- 
I mify of those bones. 

Professor Owen proceeds in the first instance to notice 
the serpents whose teeth are all simple and solid, where tlie 
pulp which occupies the basal cavity is calcified. 

In the genus Deirodon {Anndon of Dr. A. *Smilh) the 
teeth of iho ordinary bones of tho mouth are so small as to 
be hardly perceptible, and they arc so soon lost, lliat the 
animal has been described as toothless, whence Dr. Smith’s 
name, which had already boon appropriated to a genus of 
fresh- water conckifera. [Naiades, vol. xvi., p. C3.] The 
office of this serpent is to keep down the mcreaso of the 
smaller birds by preying on their eggs, and, as we shall 
presently sec, the apparent drefoct is in reality one of tlioso 
beautiful instances of adaptation of structure to the exigen- 
cies of the case to which every naturalist has so ofion to 
advert. ‘ If/ says Professor Owen, ‘ the teeth had existed 
of the ordinary form and proportion in the maxillary ami 
palatal regions, the egg would have been broken as soon 
as it was seized, and much of its nutritious contents would 
have escaped from tho liploss mouth of tho snake in the act 
of deglutition ; but, owing to the almost edentulous state of 
the jaws, the egg glides along the expanded opening un- 
broken, and it is not until it has reached the gullet, and the 
closed mouth prevents any escape of the nutritious matter, 
that the shell is exposed lo instruments adapted for its per- 
foration. These instruments consist of tho inferior spinous 
processes of the seven or eight posterior cervical vertebres, 
the extremitie.s pf wbicii are capped by a layer «f hard 
cement, and penetrate the dorsal porletos of the oesophagus ; 
they may be readily seen, even in very young subjects, in ‘ 
tho interior of that tube, in which their points are directed 
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Itackwarrls. Tho shell being sawed open longitudinally by 
tlicso vertebral teeth, the egg is crushed by the contractions 
of tho gullet, and is carried to the stomach, where the shell 
is no doubt soon dissolved by the gastric juice.* 

The same author observes that the simple teeth, 'dentes 
solidi,* as lliey are termed in herpetology, are of equal 
length in a fow species of non-venomous serpents: in the 
P>thons, Boas, and Lycodons they are, be remarks, larger 
towards the forepart of the mouth ; but in sonic Colubers 
and Tropidoiiotes the situation of the larger teeth is re- 
versed. In Dryophis and Psamimphis there are, he ob- 
serves, a few very long teeth at the middle, and again at the 
posterior part of the maxillary series. In Xen(^on^ Coro- 
neJla^ and many species of Ilomalopsis, the posterior part 
of each jaw is, ho states, provided with a large and simple 
tooth, which is long and compressed in the Xenodon. 

Professor Owen describes tho teeth of tho Boa Con^ 
atriclar as slender, conical, suddenly bent backwards and 
inwards above their base of attachment, with the crown 
straight or very slightly curved, as in tho posterior teeth. 
The intermaxillary bone is described as supporting four 
Miiall teeth ; whilst each superior maxillary bone has eight 
much larger ones, which gradually dccreas^e in size as they 
are placed farther,, back : in each prcmandibular bone are 
ciglit or nine tcetli of similar size and proportions. Wide 
intervals separate tK'^o teeth, and from these intervals 
other teeth similar to those in aitu have been detached. 
The base of each of the above teeth is described as extended 
(ransversrcly, compressed antero^posteviorly. and as anchy- 
loscd to a shallow alveolus, extending obliquely across the 
shallowm- alveolar groove. Professor Owen points out that 
an atfinity to the Lizard tribes is manifested by the greater 
de^eluJlInont of the outer as compared with the inner wall 
of the alveolar furrow, [Sauuians.] The palatine teeth, 

• »f which there are three or four in each palatal bone, arc as 
large as ilie superior inaxillarics, and similarly attached: 
the pterygoid teeth, five or six in number, which. Mr. Owen | 
rcuiarks, complete tho internal dental series on the roof of j 
the moutl), are of smaller size, and gradually diminish as 
they recede backwards; and he observes that in the inter- 
spaces of the fixed teeth in both these bones, tho places of 
attachment of tlie shod teeth are always visible, so that tho 
denial formula, if it included the vacated with the occupied 
sockets, would give a greater number of teeth than are ever 
111 |)lace and in use dt the same time. The intermaxillary 
hone IS, he informs us, edentulous in the smaller species of 
Boa. 

The dentition of the great Java Python {Python Amethys- 
fi/n/s) IS figured after Cuvier in the article Python, and 
Piofessor Owen takes his figure from the same authority, 
ohsei'viiig that the inleimaxillary bone is represented as 
suppoi’liug four teeth; the superior maxillary being armed 
with eighteen teeth, hut of these, the three which arc 
situated on the inner side of the anterior part of the outer 
row are the successors of those teeth to which they are 
contiguous. No serpent, he remarks, has a double row of 
fixed and serviceable teeth implanted on the same bone. 
The palatine hone supports six teeth : the remaining eight 
teeth of tho series are continued upon tho pterygoVd bone. 
Tho premaiidibular element of the lower jaw carries eighteen 
l*;eth. Mr. Owen observes that in the Tiger Python 
{Python the teeth arc less numerous tlian in the 

great Python. The intermaxillary bone exhibits the places 
of attachment of four toelh, but Mr- Owen rarely found 
more than two in place: these in their size and curvature 
resemble tho ]U)siei:ior teeth of the maxillary scries, lu 
each. superior maxillary boiio there are about twelve teeth, 
which gradually diminish in size as they recede backwards: 
the number of sockets is eighteen. On each palatine bone 
are six sockets, and, generally, four teeth in place; eight 
sockets on each pterygoid bone, and fi\e teeth in place. 
Professor Ovveu observes that the mcxle of fixation of all 
tliese teeth corresponds with that in the Bon Constrictor, 
and that their direction prevents the escape of the prey in 
which they are once fixed; while the separate and inde- 
pendent movement of each half of both upper and lower 
jaw, and of the dentigerous bones of the palate, allows of 
tho dilfercnt series of teeth being successively withdrawn, 
and implanted in a more advanced position in the nrey, 
which is thus gradually drawn into tho gullet, without 
tiic retaining force being unduly relaxed during any part 
of the engulithiug process. Tlie teeth seem to be more 
numerous, or there is a j;reatcr number in place at on© 


time, he remarks, in the young, than tlio old individuals of 
Pt/thon Tigi'is: be counted fourteen su|>erior maxillary and 
fifteen premandibulars in place on each side of the mouth, 
in an individual of this species six feel in length. The 
inner alveolar border is rather higher than the outer one in 
tho palatine bones. The pterygoid teeth are continued 
along the middle of the inferior surface or towards the outer 
side of those bones, wliilst in the smaller culubril'oriu 
serpents they are placed on tho inner margin of the ptery- 
goids. 

The teeth of both the Python and the Boa consist, accord- 
ing to tho same author, of a body of firm dentine coated hy 
a layer of cement, which is extremely thin upon tlic crown, 
but becomes thicker towards the expanded and attached 
base of the tooth. The calcigerous tubes radiate, he tells 
us, according to the ordinary course from the central pulp- 
cavity to the periphery of the tooth: the superior and cen- 
tral tubes proceed in the axis of tho tooth ; those nearest 
to them incline outwards, deviating from the axis as they 
recede from the point of the tooth, until they run at right 
angles to the axis, which course they maintain throughout 
a great proportion of the tooth. Their primary curvaturo 
is slight, with the concavity directed towaids the tooth: 
their secondary unduli^tions are faint and regular through 
seven-eighths of their course, but the tubes become bent 
in stronger and less sinuous curves in the rest of their 
extent, where alone they divide dichotomously, the ter- 
minal branches frequently inosculating in loops the con- 
vexity of which is direetca outwards. These sinuous ter- 
minations of tho calcigerous tubes give, he observes, a very 
peculiar appearance to the dentine of the Python, which, 
viewed by transmitted light in their sections by a low power, 
seems, at first sight, to be invested by a thick layer of some 
distinct tissue. 

Professor Owen then adverts to tho character detected by 
Helzius — the transmission from the lower or concave side 
of the main calcigerous tubes in the dentine of the Python, 
of numerous, minute, parallel, and nearly straight branches, 
directed obliquely outwards and downw'ards; and he in- 
forms us that the structure of the external layer of cement 
can only be examined in sections taken from near the base 
of the tooth, as its extreme thinness in the crown causes it 
to appear merely as a clear lino bounding the peripheral 
loops of the cah'igerous tubes. He adds that it appears to 
bo more readily detached from the dentine whoi-e it is 
thickest, at the base of the tooth, and that it is a clear sub- 
stance. ill which the calcigerous cells are simple, very 
minute, and inconspicuous. Under the head Colub(n\yto are 
informed that the solid teeth of the smaller non-venonious 
serpents correspond in structure with those of the Python 
and Boa. In the Eryx Turdcus the largest and longest teeth 
are placed at the anterior part of tlie senes, and they 
diminish as they recede backwards — the usual disposition . 
but in the cpinmoii snake {tShUri.r torquatm) these propor- 
tions are rcver.scd, and tlie largest of the maxillary teeth 
aro situated at the postciim* part of the scries; whereas 
the teeth of Coluber Jiliformis arc equal and small in 
size. 

DryinuSj Dendrophis, and Heterodon arc characterised 
by the disproportionate length of the last maxillary tooth ; 
but Dryinus vimtUts has, Professor Owen remarks, one 
tooth in the middle of the maxillary series as long as that 
which terminates it. The colubers, he ob.^-erves, like other 
true serpents, have two longitudinal rows of teeth on llui 
roof of the mouth, exiendiug along the palatine and pterj- 
goi'ds; the genus Oligodoii appearing to form the sole 
exception to this rule. M. Duveruoy noticed a few buiull 
teeth on the transverse bone or external pter>guid, as well 
a.s on tho internal pterygoid, in Dryinm rmsuh/s. 

Conducting us now towards llio poisouous serpents, Pro 
fessorOweii calls attention to the fact that in certain genera 
of non-vcnoinoU 3 .serpents, as Dryiphis, Dipsas, and 
phalns, in which the superior maxillary teelli incrca."c in size 
towards the posterior pari of the bone, the large terminal teeth 
of tho scries aro traversed along their anli*rior and convex 
side by a longitudinal groove. In the BnrnphaJus Capensifi 
tho tw'o or three posterior maxillary teeth present this struc- 
ture, and are much larger than the anterior teeth or those 
of the palatine or preinamhbular scries ; they add inaterinlly 
therefore, he observes, to the power of retaining the prey, 
and may conduct into the w’ounds which they inllict an 
acrid saliva, but they nie not in connection with the duct 
of an e.xpress poison-gland. The long grooved fangs uie 
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cilher firmly fixed to the maxillary bones, or are slightly 
moveable, according to their period of gi*owth ; the) arc con- 
cealcfl by u sheath of thick and soft gum. and their points 
are directed back winds. The sheath always contains loose 
rcciiinbenl grooved tcolh, ready to succeed those in place. 

Ill most of the Colubers, we are informed, each maxillary 
and preraandibular bone includes from twenty to twenty- 
fi VO teeth: they are less numerous in the genera Tortrix 
and Homalopsi.s\ and arc reduced to a still smaller number 
in the poisonous serpents, in the typical genera of which 
the short maxillary bone supports only a single perforated 
fang. 

The transition to the poisonous serpents, which was begun 
in the Buccplmli^ and allied genera with grooved maxillary 
teeth, is, according to Professor Owen, completed by the 
piiisonous serpents of the genera Pelamys, Hydrophis, Blaps, 
Buiitrarus, and Hamadryas, which latter genus, as its cer- 
vical integument can be expanded into a hoo<l, constitutes 
an immediate link betw'een the Bungarus and Naja, 

The structure of the venom- fangs of serpents, and the 
machinery by which their deadly agency is brought to bear 
against those who are so unfortunate as to be the objects of 
their attacks, are so interesting, and the subject is so clearly 
treated by Professor Owen, that we ‘should bo doing injus- 
tice to his descriptions if they were not given in his own 
words, which we proceed to lay before our readers, only 
omitting corlairi notes and the references to the plates. 
The whole work sliould be carefully studied by the general 
phy.siologist, as well as by those who make the teeth their 
particular study. 

* The supeiior maxillary bone diminishes in length with 
the decreasing number of teeth which it supports: the 
transverse or external pterygoid bone elongates in the same 
ratio, so as to retain its position as an abutment against the 
shortened maxillary, and the muscles implanted into this 
cxlernal pterygoid st)le communicate through it to the 
maxillary bone the hinge-like moveinent.s backwards and 
forwards'iipon the ginglymoid articulations, connecting that 
bone with the anterior frontal and palatine bones. As the 
fully developed poison-fiuigs are attached h} the same firm 
basal anchjlosis to shallow maxillary sockets, which forms 
the characicnstic mode of attachment of the simple or solid 
teeth, they necessarily follow all the movements of the supe- 
rior maxillary bone ; when the external pterygoid is re- 
tracted, the superior maxillary rotates backwards, and the 
poison-fang is concealed in the lax mucous gum, with its 
point turned backward.s: when the muscles draw forward 
the external jilerygoid, the superior maxillary bone is pushed 
forwards, and the lecumbenl fang willidrawn from its con- 
cealment and erected. 

* In this power of <'hanging the direction of a large tootli, 
.so that It may not impede tlic passage of foo^l through the 
inoiiih, we may perceive an analogy between the viper and 
the lophius ; but in the fish the iiiovcmciU is confined to 
the tooth alone, and is dependent on (he mere physical pro- 
perty of the clastic medium ef attachment. In the serpent 
the tooth has no independent motion, but rotates with the 
jaw, whose inoveiueiiis are governed by muscular actions. 
In the fish the great teeth are erect, except when pressed 
down by some extraneous force ; in the serpent the habitual 
position of the fang is the recumbent one, and its erec- 
tion takes place only when the envenomed bloyv is to bo 
struck. 

‘ The peculiar structure of the poison-fang was first de- 
scribed by Fontana, as it exists in the viper, and subsc- 
fjucntly received additional elucidation by Mr. Smith’s 
careful examinations of the fangs of the Hydrus, Naja, and 
Crotalus, and by Mr. ClilVs illustrative drawings appended to 
Mr. Smith’s paper. A true idea of the structure of a poison- 
fang will be formed by supposing the crown of a simple 
tooth, as that of a boa, to be pressed fiat, and its edges to bo 
then bent towards each other, and soldered together so an to 
form a hollow cylinder open at both end.s. The flattening 
of the fang, and its intlcction around the poison-duct, cum- 
meiice immediately above the base, and the suture of the 
iiillectcd margins runs along the anterior and convex side 
of the recurved fang ; the poison-canal is thus in front of 
the pulp-eavily. The basal aperture of the poison-canal is 
oblique, and its opposite outlet is still more so, presenting 
the form of a narrow elliptical longitudinal fissure, termina- 
ting at a short distance from the apex of the fang. 

* The churucter most commonly adduced from the dental 
system, as distinguishing the venomous from the iion-vene- 


roous serpents, is, that the former have two, the latter four 
rows of teeth in the upper jaw ; the two outer or maxillary 
rows being wanting in the venomous species, and tbeir place 
being supplied by the single poison-fang. The exceptions 
to this rule are however too numerous for its value as a dis- 
tinguishing character in a question of such practical moment 
as the venomous or non-venumous properties uf a serpent. 
In all the family of marine serpents the poison-fang is only 
the foremost of a row of fixed maxillary teeth. In the Hy- 
drophis striatus there are four teeth, and in IJydrophis svhis- 
toga five teeth, behind the venom-fang, of rather smaller 
size than it; the two-coloured sea-snake (Pc/nwy® Wco/or) 
has also five maxillary teeth in addition to the perforated 
one. The poison-fang in this genus is relatively smaller than 
in the venomous serpents of the land, but presents the same 
peculiar slruclurc. The poison-gland presents a correspond- 
ingly small dcvelopmont; it is pyriform, and its structure, 
according to Dr. Cantor,* is minutely cellular ; it is covered 
by the aponeurotic expansion of the articufo-maxiliarig, and 
transmits a straight duct horizontally to the ba.snl opening 
of the Aenom-fang. It is a curious fact that the smaller 
non-venomous teeth of the poisonous serpents all prc.'^ciit a 
trace of the structure of the functional venom- fang, being 
more or less deeply grooved along the convex anterior side ; 
and in the hydrus this groove coiQjpaences by a depression 
analogous to the oblique basal aperture ef the poison-canal 
in I ho true fang. 

‘The colubriform poisonous serpents of the land have com- 
paratively short venom-fangs, but they are larger than those 
uf the ])clagic serpents ; ami behind the venom-fangs there 
are likewise .some smaller grooved teeth in the maxillary 
hones: there are three such teeth in the Bungarus Pavia^ 
and five in the Bungarus annulatus. In the Ilamadryas^ 
or great hooded poisonous Iree-snakc of India, the venom- 
fang IS relatively as large as in typical poisonous serpents, 
but three or four smaller grooved teeth are implanted behind 
it on the maxillary bone. 

• In the most deadly venom-snakes, as the viper (Brrus\ 
the puff- adder {Vipera), the asps or hooded snakes {Nuja)t 
the rattle-snakes {CrotalHs)^ the cophias and fcr-dc lance 
{IVigonoccphahts)^ the poison-fangs acquire tlieii* largest 
.size, and are associated only w’ilh their successors. Tliese 
are clustered, in greater or less number behind them, pre- 
senting the same structure, but of a size proportionate to 
their degree of development, and further differing in being 
loosely imbedded in the thick and wide mucous gum. whicli 
likewise conceals the fixed and funclioiuil fiuig in its ordi- 
nary position of retraction and repose. This fang is more 
strongly curved backwards than the ordinary teeth, but its 
acute and slender apex is frequently bent slightly in the 
contrary direction, as in tlie ralUe-snake. 

‘ The mociianism by whicli the short maxillary bone and 
the poison-fang are rotated barkwaids and forwards upon 
the ginglyinoicl joint that connects the maxillary willi the 
praefrontai and palatine bones has alri'ady been noliced ; and 
as some description of the secreting apparatus to which tho 
peculiar modification of the venom-fang is subservient might 
here be expected, I have selected for its illustration the 
accurate figure which Professor Muller has given of the sali- 
vary and poison glands in tho trigonocephalus /anceolatus, 
in his great work on the glandular s>slem.t 

‘ The poison-glands occupy the sides of the posterior half 
of the head ; each consists of ^ number of elongated narrow 
lobes, extending from the main duct which runs along the 
lower border of the gland upwards and slightly backwards. 
Koch lobe gi\es off lobules throughout its extent, thus pre- 
senting a pinnatified structure ; and each lobule is subdi- 
vided into smaller secerning cyoca, which cunstKiltc the 
ultimate Btriicturo of the gland. The whole gland is sur- 
rounded by a double aponeurotic capsule, of which the outer- 
most and strongest layer is' in connection with the muscles 
by whose contraction the several emea and lobes of the gland 
are compressed and emptied of their secretion. This is tht^n 
conveyed by the duct to the basal apeSturo of the poison- 
canal of the fang. We may suppose, that as the analogous 
lachrymal and salivary glands in other animals are most 
acti\c during particular emotions, so the rage which stimu- 
lates the venom-snake to use its deadly weapon must be 
accompanied with an increased secretion and great disten- 
sion of the poison-glands ; and as the action of the compress- 

• * Zool. TrRnHacliont? vol. 11., p. 804. _ 

f ' Do QUndularum ontium Sunictura Fenltiori,' lol., tab, vL, fig. 1^ 
p. 65. 
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ing muscles is contemporaneous with tlie blow by which 
the serpent inflicts its wound, the poison is at the same mn- 
nicnt injected with force into the wound from the apical 
outlet of the perforated fang. 

• The duct which conveys the poison, although it runs 
through the centre of a great part of the tooth, is neverthe- 
less, as we have seen, really on the outside of the tooth, the 
canal in which it is lodged and protected being formed by a 
longitudinal indcctiuti of the parielcs of the pulp<cavity or 
true internal canal of the tooth. This inflection commences 
a little beyond, the base of the tooth, where its nature is rea- 
dily appreciated, as the poison-duct there rests in a slight 
groove or longitudinal indentation on the convex side of the 
lang ; as it proceeds it sinks deeper into the substance of the 
tooth, and the sides of the groove meet and seem to coalesce, 
so that the trace of the inflected fold cea.^cs in some species 
to be perceptible to the naked eye ; and the tang appears, as 
It is commonly described, to be perforated by the duct of the 
poison-fang, 

‘ From the real nature of the poison -canal, it follows that 
the transverse section of the tooth varies in form in different 
purls of the tooth; at the base it is oblong, with a large 
pulp-cavity of a corresponding form, with an entering notch 
at the anterior surlhce; farther on, the transverse section 
presents the form of at!horse-shoe, and the pulp-cavity that 
jf a crchccnt, the horns of which extend into the sides of the 
Jeep cavity of the poison-fang. A liule beyond this part the 
section of the tooth itself is crescentic, with the horns obtuse 
-ind in contact, sous lo circumscribe tlie poi^on-caiial ; and 
ilong the whole of the middle four-sixths of the tooth the 
section shows the dentine of the Aing enclosing the poison 
cavity, and having its own centre or pu)}>-canal, in the form 
of a crUhCeiUic fissure situated close to the concave border of 
the inflected surface of the tooth. The pulp-cavity disap- 
pears, and the poison-canal again assumes the form of a 
groove near the aiiex of the fang, and terminates on the an- 
terior surface in an elongated fissure. 

‘ If the end of each inflected fold of cement in the tooth 
of the LdbyrifithoiUm were dilated suflicicnlly lo contain a 
lube, that looili might convey the duels of fifty poison- 
glands deeply imbedded in its .substance, and jet all of them 
actually on the oul.Mde of the tooth itself: it is the existence 
<»f a single fold of the .same kind, but moro'^simplo, inas- 
much as it is straight instead of wavy, which form.s the com- 
jdication of the viper's fang subservient to the completion 
of its peouliar oficnsive weapon. 

* Tho venoni-fungs of the viper, rattle-snake, and fer-dc- 
lanco are coated only with a thin layer of a subtrausparent 
and minutely cellular cement. Tho disp9sition of the cal- 
cigerous tubes is obedient to the geiicrd' law of veiiicality 
to the external surface of the toqth. Since the inflected 
surface of the tooth can be exposed to no other pressure 
than that of the turgescent duct with which it is in contact, 
the tubes which proceed to that surface, while mainUiining 
their usual relation , of the right angle lo it, are extremely 
short, and the la)or of dentine separating the poisoii-liibe 
from tho pulp-cavity is proportionally thin. The calcigorous 
tubes that radiate from the opposite side of the pulp-cavity 
to the exposed surface of tho> tooth are disproportionately 
long. 

‘The pulpeavity, following the form of the tooth itself, 
presents in a transverse section of this part the form of a 
fi.ssure desefribing four-fifths oCa circle; the fissure is widest 
at the middle and at tho two extremities; the exterior cal- 
cigerous tubes, in quitting the pulp-cavity, form a graceful 
curve, the convexity being turned towards the nearest horn 
of the crescent; at the middle of the pulp^fissurc the tubes 
proceed straight to the op^iosite surface; and at the two 
extremities of the crescent the central tubes are nearly 
straight, while the lateral ones radiate in graceful curves 
which become bolder as they diverge from the central and 
and straighter tubes. Throughout the greater part uf the 
tooth the calcigerous tubes describe their various inflections 
in a plane transverse to the axis of tho tooth; but towards 
tho apex they begin gradually to rise from tiiat plane ; and 
as tho pulp-cavity reassumes, with the tooth itself, the sim- 
ple conical form beyond the termination of the poison- 
canal, tho calcigerous tubes extend to equal distances from 
the linear remnant of the pulp-cavity, which has again 
passed to the centre of the tooth, and those tubes which are 
continued fro<|i its extremity pass to. the apex of the 
fang in a line'^paiallcd with the axis of the tooth. The cal- 
cigeroas tubes present secondary curvatures of a slightly 


Wavy character, which become more marked and irregular 
near their termination. In whatever psxit of the section an 
entire tul>e could be clearly traced to ns termination, it 
foimed an anastomotic loop at the periphery of the dentine 
with an adjoining tube. The calcigerous mbe^ piesenta 
diameter of the Tgiegth of an inch, and they are sepamted by 
interspaces equal to four of their own diameters. Each cal- 
cigerous tube gives oft* many primary branches in its couise, 
but is rarely seen to divide dichotomoiisly until it begins to 
form its irregular sinuosities near the perijihcry of the 
tooth. In llic Iransvcise section figured, the primary 
brancbe.s were sent off from the concave side of tho tube, 
at an acute angle with the trunk; the .secondary smaller 
and more numerous branches proceed from the same side 
of the main tube or of its piiinary branchos, at a less acute 
angle, into the clear uniting .’substance; the}' are leniurkably 
parallel with each other and straight. In old poi.son-fangs 
the pulp-cavity or fissure is obliterated by ossification of the 
lemains of the pulp. 

‘ Tho external layer of cement is very thin where it 
covers, tho crown of the tooth ; it is host seen at tlie line 
of union of the co- adapted margins of the intiected tooth. 
At this part the cement is more abundant in the viper’s 
tooth, and its transparency permits a bristle iiiM*rted into 
the poison-canal to he seen tliroiigh it. The layer uhich 
coats the inflected surface of the fang i.s thinner than the 
outer one, winch, from its transparency, has been regarded 
as enamel. There is however no trace of true curancl upon 
the teeth of the poisonous serpents, any more than upon 
those of the innocuous species. The cells of the cement are 
more minute and inconspicuous in the poison-fiing than in 
! the simjile teeth of tbc Python and Iloa, 

‘ The teeth of all Ophidian.s are developed and completed 
in the original seat of tho tooth-germs in all animals, viz. 
the mucous membrane or gum covciiiig the alveolar border 
of the dentigerous bones. This gum presents the ‘.uine lax 
tissue and is as abundantly developed as in the Pike, l-o- 
phius, and many other fishes, in winch it likewise .serves as 
the nidus and locality for the complete de\e!opriient of the 
teeth. 

‘The primitive dental papilla in the common harmless 
snake very soon .sinks into the substance of the gum and 
becomes enclosed by a capsule. As soon a.s the deposition 
of the calcareous salts commences in the apex of the papilla, 
tho capsule covering that part becomes o.ssified and ad- 
heicnt to the dentine, and the tooth begins lo pierce and 
emerge from the gum, before its mould, the pulp, is half 
completed. Fresh layers of cells are successively added to 
the base of the pulp, and converted by their confluence and 
calcification into the tubular dentine, until the full size of 
the tooth is attained, when its situation in the gum is gra- 
dually changed, and its base becomes aiichylused to the 
shallow cavity of the alseolar surface of the bone. 

‘Ill the posterior part of the huge mucous sheath of llio 
poison-fang, the suceessor.s of this tooth are always to be 
found in diflereiit stages of development; the pulp is at first 
a simple papilla, and when it has sunk into the gum the 
succeeding portion presents a depression along its inferior 
surface, as it lies hovizoiitally, with the apex directed back- 
wards; the capsule adheres to this injleclcd surface of the 
pulp. But how the cylindrical cavity of the dilated fold is 
occupied in the loose g»o\ving poison-fan^, and by vvbatcon- 
iriviince it is brought into tbc same relation with the se- 
vered duct of the poison-gland as the displaced fang which 
it succeeds, is not yet clearly understood.* 

For the description of tlie teeth of the Amphubtenians 
and Angtiians^ see S.vvkians, vol. xx., p. 456. 

From the consideration of the teeth we proceed to that of 
the other 

Organs of Nutrition , — The os hyo'ides in the Ophidians 
bears a strong resemblance to that of some spociijs of Suu- 
rians (Iguana, Draoo (Dragon), Lophynis, for instance); 
but the anterior part is double, and ilie two long osseous 
niaincnt.s which form it terminafo in juunlcd cartilages, 
which introduce themselves, parallel, into the fleshy tissue of 
the tongue, and are separated by tho hypoglossal muscle. 
The modifications of the mu.>clesof the jaws are varied and 
admirably adapted to the purpose assigned to them. Some 
are appointed lo work the veiioni-fangs by carr}ing forward 
the external pterygoVd and superior maxillary bones ; others 
again are eraplo)ed in the .separation, iijiproximation, and 
adjustment of the mandibular bones and the whole of the 
maxillary articulation ; uor are those which act upon the 
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tongue and os hyoides less complicated ; whilst the peculiar 
muscles which conic from the vertebra and ribs all assist 
in the process of deglutition. The mobility of the tongue 
of the serpents must liavo struck every observer, and they 
have been seen to lap water with it. Serpents cannot he 
said to have any true pharynx ; for the nostrils, us well as 
the glottis, open in the mouth, and the ossophagus com- 
ineuces immediately after the termination of the jaws; and 
is capable of great extension, so as to he capable of receiving 
prey of a vciy huge diameter entire. The stomach is a con- 
tinuation of tlie ajsoiihagus, and the intestines are very 
short and with but little flexure. The vent or cloaca opens 
by a transverse slit towards the end of the abdomen, above 
the origin of the tail, which is often very long- The liver 
consists of only one lobo of an elongated form, placed on the 
right, or in the mesial region, in front of the long a3s()phagus, 
and accompanies the stuniacb, furnishing distinct hepatic 
and cystic canals. The bile is greenish or brown, and the 
cystic canal comes direct from the liver. The spleen is not 
large, and is siuialed on the right near the insertion of the 
duct Its choledochus. The pancreas is situated immediately 
uuilcr the junction of the intestine with the stomachal sac 
beneath the peritoneum. 

The absorbent powers of the intestines of serpents are 
m’cat. MM. Dumcril and Bibron advert to the state of 
tlieir dejections as a proof of this. They offer, to use their 
exiirossion, the dry extract of the animal entire, of which 
only the parts that could not be liquefied remain unaltered, 
and absolutely in the same situation that they occupied in 
the <-arcass of the animal belbro it had passed through the 
whole length of the digestive lube. If, for instance, a rat 
has undergone this process, one may recognise in the dry 
and shapeless mass t he place occupied by the muzzle of the 
animal, the long whiskers of its checks, the down which 
covcro(i the delicate cartilages of us ears, the hairs of various 
lengths and colours which correspond with those of the 
back, the bcdly, and, above all, the tail ; and, finally, oven 
the claws, which remain in their pristine state of iiiteg- 
rilv. All that was llcsh or soft matter in the body has been 
completely absorbed ; the earthy salt, nevertheless, which 
gave, by moans of its union with the gelatine, consistence to 
the bones, still indicates by its presence, and especially by 
its colour, the place they occupied. Dissolution, compres- 
sion, and absorption have done their work upon this desic- 
cated mass, which still however contains the elements of 
nourishmeiil for the larvie of the insects of the family Der~ 
mrstido}. 

In the fa'cesof the Python which lately devoured its com- 
panion in the garden of the Zoological Society of London, 
there were entire scales of the digested serpent. 

No. 508, Mils. Coll. Chir, {Physiological series) e\- 
hibits ilio siomach of a water-snake (Pelamys bicolor, Uaud., 
Afiguis pfaturus, Linn.) laid open to show its internal lon- 
gitudinal rugm and the gradual contraction of the pylorus. 
The gall-bladder, pancreas, and part of the small intestine 
are also preserved. 508 A, the oesophagus apd intestine of 
a Python, is noticed in that article. A portion of the iii- 
tcsliiial canal of Python Tigris, showing the elongated 
])ointed ceecum, the orifice by which the ccDCum communi- 
calcs with die ileutn^and the plaited valvular production at 
the lowiM* part of that orifice, is preserved in the same mu- 
seum ( No, 071 A). Tlie anterior pai t of the liver of a rattle- 
snake {Crolalu^ horridus) (No. 802) shows the termination 
of the vena porta; and vena hepalica: tho former is seen 
on one side of the liver, of small size, having expended 
itsolf in dc^ep-scated biancdies destined to supply the materials 
for the biliary secretion; the latter is seen on the opposite 
side of the liver, of large size, incrca.sing by the reception of 
superficial branches, wliich bring back the blood not im- 
mediately required for the function or nutrition of the 
viscus. No. 802 A. is the entire liver of a Python injected, 
sliowing more distinctly than the preceding specimen the 
characters peculiar to the two systems of veins, the arterial 
.struciure of the coats of the vena portae, and the granular 
lexturo and general form of the livor. No. 812 D is the 
jiylonc end of the stomach and commencement of tho intes- 
tinal canal, together with the extremity of the liver, hepatic 
duct, gall-bladder, and cystic ducts, pancreas, and spleen of 
Boa Srytale. Professor Owen, who made this preparation, 
observes that in the Ophidian reptiles the gall-bladder is 
.situated at a distance from tho liver, in close connexion 
with tlie duodenum. This preparation shows the consequent 
length of the hepatic duct. The cystic duct is seen to be 


single at its commencement, and afterwards to divide into 
numerous branches, which, together with the hepatic duct, 
penetrate the pancreas in their course to tho intestine. 
{Catalogue, vol. i.) 

Circulation and There is no great difference 

between the heart of serpents and that of Saurians. In 
Mus, Coll. Beg, Chir, (No. 917 B), the heart of a Python 
Tigris is prepared to show the internal structure as w'ell as 
the outward form. Professor Owen, who made this prepa- 
ration, observes that the blood of the general system is col- 
lected into a large elongated sinus, formed by the union of 
the inferior with the right superior cava. The left superior 
cava winds round the back of the left auricle, receives tho 
coronary veins, and terminates in the lower part of tho 
onfice, which leads from the above sinus to the right auricle. 
This orifice is protected by two semilunar valves. The whole 
of the inner surface of the auricle, with the exception of 
these valves and the opposite valve of the foramen ovale, is 
reticulated with delicate muscular fasciculi. The left 
auricle receives the blood from a single pulmonary vein, 
and has a similar reticulated muscular structure : there is 
no valve at tho termination of the vein in this auricle. Tho 
blood enters the posterior or aortic division of the ventricle 
by two crescentic apertures, which are Okch provided with a 
single semilunar valve, extended frgin each side of the sep-' 
turn of the auricular orifices. The irregular form and small 
size of the aortic chamber is displayed by the reiiioval of the 
posterior parietes of the ventricle. On the opposite side 
the pulmonary chamber is exposed; and the Professor re- 
marks in continuation, that it is of a larger size, of a more 
regular oval form, and with a smoollier surface, Tlie 
(leshy septum, extending fiom llie base of the ventricle to 
the .space between the roots of the pulmonary and systeruic 
arteries, is incomplete at iU upper and anterior part, and 
there leaves a communication between the pulnionurv and 
aortic chambers: these also, he remarks, intcrcornmunicMte 
by several round apertures of different sizes near the aprx 
of the ventricle, which serve to thoroughly blend logethcr 
the two kinds of blood before they are expelled thus mixed 
along the throe arteries which separately arise from the 
ventricles. In this preparation the origins of the pulmonaiy 
artery and left aorta onl\ are shown, and they arc each pro- 
vided with ^pair of semilunar valves. Tho carotid arteries 
are given off fioin the right aorta, which afterwards unites 
with the left aorta at some distance below the heart. Tho 
gland analogous to the thymus gland is also presevved: its 
structure is cellular. White bristles are passed through the 
systemic veins, sinus, and auricle; and a black one through 
tho pulmonic vei,ii and auricle. Tho two branches of the 
pulmonary artery which go to the two separated lungs are 
distinguished by black bristles, which also indicate the 
situatiun.s of the two ductus artcriosi. {Catalogue, vol. li.) 

The mode of respiration in the serpents is thus: — the 
glottis, which ha.s two lips, and represents a very simple 
larynx, opens in the month behind tho sheath of the tongue ; 
by means of the muscles of the os hyuidcs, which push it, 
it is raised so as to be presented in a dilated state behind 
the back nostrils. The vacuum caused by the action of the 
ribs in the belly tends to dilute the lung, wbifdi, through the 
medium of the trachea, immediately admits the air which is 
introduced during an inspiration ; this is slow, continuing 
fur some seconds. This air, when it has performed its 
office, and has been deprive^ of its oxygen,, is expelled in 
the same manner, but by an inverse mechanism* which is en- 
tirely due to the action of the muscles which tend to approxi- 
mate tho ribs to each other. When it is expelled rather 
briskly, a sort of vibration or hissing is heard. The re^pl- 
ration being voluntarily accelerated or retarded, thocbemical 
and vital actions vvhich result from it must bo naturally 
excited or abated by that cause. (Dum. and Bibr.) 

In Mus. Coll. Reg. Chir,, No. 1088, is the anterior part 
of a snake {Coluber Natrix) with the ventral pariqles 
removed to show the single Inng m situ. It is a simple 
elongated sac, with the parietes, oomposin^ iteaiiterior fourth, 
highly vascular and spongy, for effecting the respiratory 
change in the blood ; but gi^ually assuming a thin mem- 
branous and slightly vascular structure, to serve as a reser- 
voir of air. No. 1089 is a longitudinal section of the lung 
of a water-serpent {Pelamys biaolor, Daud.), showing the 
continuation of tho tracheal canal along the liinff, for the 
passage of air toii^the lower or posterior part of the respi- 
ratory cavity. No. 1090 is a umilar seotion from the lower 
part of the lung of the same ftiake No, 1091 is a longi- 
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tudinal section of the lung of a rattle-snake (Croialus 
horridus), showing the delicate reticulation of its internal 
surface, and the termination of the tracheal canal, which is 
continued down the ventral side of the lung. A longitudinal 
section of the respiratory portion of the lung of a Pseudo-boa 
(Oppel) is prepared in No. 1092, showing its reticular struc- 
ture, and the gradual diminution of the thickness and. vas- 
cularity of 111 © parietes as it recedes from the trachea, 
which hero terminates at once at the commencement of the 
lung. No. 1093 is a portion of the lung of the same ser- 
pent, minutely injected, and affording a beautiful example 
of the honeycomb structure of the parietes of the respiratory 
sac. No 1003 A is noticed in the article Python. 

As annexed to the faculty of respiration, it will be ex- 
pected that something should be said relative to the voice 
of serpents, whose hissing has become proverbial. MM. 
Dumfiril and Bibron state that they hardly think that these 
reptiles can, as has been said of some colubers, produce 
hissings (sifflcmcns) or piercing sounds (sons bienaigus); 
for although their lungs have great capacity, andean fur- 
nish asr for a long time, MM. Dumcril and Bibron state 
that they could never hear more than a sort of blowing 
(soulHemcnt) such as would result from the rapid issue of a 
current of air through a simple pipe— that of a quill for 
instance. White, however, who was a veiy good observer, 
in speaking of the faculty which snakes have of 'stinking 
se defendendo' remarks, in his ‘ Selborne,* that he knew a 
gentleman who kept a tame snake, which was in its person 
as sweet as any animal, while in good humour «and un- 
alanned ; but as soon as a stranger or a dog or cat camo in, 
it foil to hisswgf and filled the room with such nauseous 
effluvia as rendered it hardly supportable. These offensive 
emanations came, no doubt, from the fetid anal glands, 
which seem, as While observes, to be given to certain ser- 
pents as a defence. We, at one time, narrowly watched the 
habits of serpents, pythons in particular, and have seen 
them excited in various ways; but we never remember to 
have heard them hiss, in the popular acceptation of the 
term.' 

Vrimry System. — The scr|)oiils have no urinary bladder. 
In Cull. Reg, Chir., the preparation iiumberod 1181 
is the posterior part of a Coluber^ with the ventral parietes 
of the abdomen removed to show the kidneys iti situ: 
they are elongated Ivibulated glands, and the left is situ- 
ated about one- fourth its length nearer the anus than the 
right. For the form in which the urine is voided, and the 
analysis of it, see Boa, vol. v., p. 23, note. 

C/eweraZ/w/! Serpents are oviparous, and ovovi- 

viparous. [Reptiles, vol. xix., p. 404.] The prolific fluid is 
discharged directly from tho cloaca of the male into that of 
the female, and the conjunction of tho two individuals is 
facilitated and maintained by means of the two erectile 
appendages which come out of the lateral parts of the 
cloaca of the male, and are beset with spines or small rough 
hooks, dostined to be retained in tho corresponding parts of 
the female. In Mus, Coll. Reg. Chir., No. *2417, is a pre- 
paration of the posterior part of the body of a snake 
{Coluber Matrix, Linn.) witli the ventral integuments dis- 
sected off from the abdomen and tail, to show tho testes 
and two intromitteiit organs in situ. The testes are .small 
slightly compressed oblong bodies, situated anterior to the 
kidneys, the right about an inch in advance of the left, 
corresponding to tho difference in the relative position of 
the kidneys: the intromittent organs, which consist almost 
wholly of a preputium, or invertible sheath, and a small 
glans, are retracted withiti their subcaudal cells ; bristles 
are inserted into tho outlets of these receptacles, and pass 
into the cavities of the inverted preputia. The muscles 
which retract tho penes and invert the sheaths, arc exposed, 
as they pass backwards to their origins from the inferior 
spines of tho caudal vertebree. No. 2418 is the termination 
of the abdomen and the tail of a large coluber, in which the 
left preputial sheath is laid open, showing the intromittent 
organ in the retracted state; and the right preputium 
everted, tho glans protruded, and the long retractor muscle 
dissected. The urethral groove and retroverted papill® on 
the preputial membrane and glans may be noticed in both 
the penes. Tho termination of the rectum in the cloaca, 
and its vascular lining membrane, are displayed by injec- 
tion: below tho rectum are shown the terminal winces of 
the ureters, into which bristles are inserted. In No. 2419, 
the whole thoracic abdominal cavity of a rattle-snake 
{Ofotalus hoTfidus) is laid op^tn, and the viscera ore exposed 


171 situ, Tho testes present a more elongated form, and arc 
situated nearer to the anterior cxtreiuitics of the Uidiirjs 
than in the waZria; ; but the chief difference in vo'^ju'cl to 
the generative apparatus is manifested in the struct un* of 
the intromittent organs: these appear to be doul}le on each 
side, from the great development of tho hifuioations of ihe 
glans penis; those of the right side are here jirotimUd ; 
the left bifurcate penis is rctiacted, the preputium mvi itid, 
and its retractor muscle displayed in situ. No. ‘-M2U is a 
coluber (Elaphis quadrilinoatus, Bonap.), with tlie two 
penes everted and protruded, showing the urethral grooves, 
the large retroverted papillm on ilie preputiul vascular 
membrane which conslilules the body of the penis, and 
tho small flattened wrinkled processes which beset the 
glans. No. 11421 is another coluber {Periops llippurraii.^, 
Bonap.), with the penes inverted ; bristles arc place<l in the 
outlets of the preputial sheaths. 

j We have above stated that the true serpents have no 
I urinary bladder. No. 2422, in the same museum, is a 
' slow-worm or blind-worm {Anguis with the ven- 

tral parietes of the abdomen dus^ected off, and ilic viscera 
displayed in situ. The testes are situated a little anterior 
to the dilated rectum, the right in advance of tin* left ; 
their peritoneal capsules, which are somewhat coMapsed, 
present a brownish tinge. The small allantoid blarlder 
which distinguishes the Angues from the true S^'pe/ites is 
here preserved ; the right penis is retracted, the left pro- 
truded; the retractor muscles of both arc dUplayod. 

No. 2707 of the same collection is part of tiio body of a 
Viper Berus, var. nigra. Daiid.), with the ventral 

parietes of the abdomen removed, and 1 he femulc organs of 
generation, the gall-bladder, intestine, and kidneys e.vposed 
in situ. The right ovarium commences immediately behind 
the gall-bladder; it consists of an elongated thin membra- 
nous sac, containing about twenty visible elliptical ovisacs 
in different stages of development, and arranged in a single 
longitudinal series. The left ovarium commences oppo.sife 
the termination of the right; tho anterior extremity of each 
oviduct is opposite the middle of its corresponding ovary ; 
the commencement of the tube is di.^poHvl in a few wavy 
folds; the rc.Ht is continued straight to the cloaca, in the 
anterior part of the interspace between Ihe intestine and 
kidneys ; the latter may be distinguished by their regularly 
lobulatcd structure ; like the ovaries, they are situated un- 
equally, the right being placed mure forwards than the left. 
No. 2708 is a similar preparation from a coluber in which 
the ova in tho ovaria are in an advanced state of develop- 
ment; the ovisac nearest the expanded anterior orifice of 
the left oviduct is near the period of discharging its contained 
ovum, and the longitudinal line is discernible which indi- 
cates the place of the future rent by whicli it would have 
escaped. The cloaca is laid open ; a bristle is placed in the 
termination of the rectum, behind which may be observed 
tho semilunar fissure in which the oviducts terminate, and 
the bilobed prominence on which the ureters open. No. 
2709 shows the urinary and female organs of a Rattle-snake 
{Crotalus horridm). The ovaria, like most of the othm- 
viscera of the serpent tribe, are characterised by their great 
length; and the ovisacs are for tho most part developed in 
a simple or longitudinal series. Tho ovaria are connected 
with the beginning of the oviducts by a broad duplicnUiiv 
of peritoneum. Each oviduct commencos by a wide ii.ssurc 
with entire margin.« ; its tunics, at first delicate and seim- 
traiLsparent, incr(3ase in thickness as the tube contract-.; 
the course of the oviduct i.s at first .slightly wavy for a short 
extent, anil is then straight, and its terminal portion is sud- 
denly dilated. Tho internal membrane of the o\iduct. 
prior to this dilatation, is disposed in minute parallel longi- 
tudinal rugae. The termination of the roctuui is seen ante- 
rior to that of the oviducts : tho ureters communicate with 
the cloaca behind them ; a bristle is passed through one of 
these tubes. No. 2710 exhibits tho cloaca and tcrininutiuns 
of the rectum, oviducts, and ureters, with the two anal 
pouches of a large species of coluber. Tho rectum is laid 
open, showing the transverse valvular fold which separates 
its termination from that of the oviducts; bristles arc in- 
serted into each of these, and also into the ureters, winch 
terminate in tho prominence behind tho vulval fossa. No. 
2711 is the cloaca of a water-snake {Pekmys bicnlor), with 
the terminations of the rectum, ureters, and oviducts. The 
following quotation from the Hunterian MSS. is appended 
to the description of the preparation The waler-snakc 
has two oviducts, two ovaria, two kidneys, which are placed 
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ticav the lower part of the abdomen, with wreterK about 
two inches long. The form ol* the anus is (lifl'crent from 
either that of the Lizard or the Newt, hut it seems to be a 
mixture of both. It teiminates in two lips like the Newts, 
but whij^h are in a deep sulcus, having a seuiicirculur edge 
opposing ihom. If this had the broad thin scale covering 
the whole, it would be somewhat similar to the Lizard or 
Snake.* {Catalomip, vol. iv.) 

The mules and females during coition are intertwined with 
each other, bearing a near resemblance, as MM. Dumeril 
and Bibnm observe, to their representation in the caducous 
of Mercury. 

I'hc shell of the cgg in the oviparous serpents, although 
crclaccous, is soft, like the eggs of the common hen, when 
she has not enough calcareous matter in4ier aliments, 
called soft eggs. They are often more than thirty in num- 
ber, and are connected by a sort of viscous matter which 
coagulates and joins them in a kind of chain, as is well 
known to those who have found the eggs of our British 
common snake in dunghills. Their colour is ordinarily 
yellowish or greyish white. The yolk or vitellus is ah^^orheil 
by the embryo ; and an abdominal cKuitrico indicatos the 
umbilicus in the young. 

Braille Nervous System, and Senses. — The cranium of 
the Serpents is small in proportion to the other parts, elon- 
gated, and narrow ; the internal cavity is small. The sur- 
face of the brain is nearly smooth and without sinuosities 
or circumvolutions. The lobes are distinct, and the whole 
mass is elongated. The mass of the spinal mat row, com- 
pared with the brain, is much more voluminous than the 
latter. The anterior lobes are rather slender, and the nerves 
destined for the sense of smelling are elongalcd, and, as it 
were, peiliculatcd. 

Touch," This sense can hardly exist in a high state of 
development among the reptiles of this order: though there 
is, no doubt, a sufficient, degree oCit to regulate the progres- 
sion of the animal, and to indicate to the eon.stnctiiig kcm*- 
penls and those which live in trees the nature of the surfaces 
with which their bodies are brought into contact. 

Taste. — The tongue in serpents i.s neaily always cylin- 
drical, deeply bifid at its free extremity, and \ery narrow. 
It can be protruded from the mouth, and rapidly vibrated in 
all directions, and is always moist. The sheath into which 
it is received can he elongated or contracted. As an organ 
of ta.sle it cannot be very susceptible. The proy is swal- 
lowed entire, and under circumstances which give little or 
no opportunity for the gustatory oxerci^o of ilic tuiiguo. 
The lower-jaw, tongue, and lar)nx of a snake are prcscr\ed 
in Mus. Coll. Chir., No. 1469, 

Smell. — Tile evidence derived fiora the structure of this 
organ, and from their habits, does not justify the conclu- 
sion that the scn.se of smelling is very acute in serpents. 

Hearing . — In the serpents there is no external auditory 
meatus, nor any appearance of a tympanum ; but there is a 
guttural canal whicdi leads from the pharynx to the t>ni- 
pntiie cavity, and thoic may he observed a single ossiculum 
audilus, which is elongated and widened at its two ends. 
In otiier respects the internal ear is organised like that of 
the Silurians. Sm h a structure does not indicate the en- 
joyment of a very acute sense of hearing, and the * deaf 
adder' is become almost proverbial ; but that .serpents have | 
a perception of sounds, snllicient at least to warn them of | 
the approach of llieir enemies or their prey, and something j 
more, may be concluded from the attention that many of 
thern pay to musical .sounds. [Naia, vol. xvi., p. 61.] 

The eyes of ihe serpent are generally very small, 
and there is a remarkable peculiarity in the disposition of I 
those organs, for the traiif^pareiit cornea apparently forms 
pai t of the skin and epideitnis with which it is detached at 
each moult. There is no appeal ance of a tunica conjunc- 
tiva; baton dissection it has been found behind the cornea, 
and occupies the place of eyelids; the sac which this mu- 
cous membrane forms receives the tears, and conducts them 
into the nostrils. There being no eyelid, the eye of the 
seipciit always appears to bo fixed and on the watch. The 
.sac aho\o mentioned permits the globe of the eye however 
to be moved under the anterior pari or epidermic cornea. 
Borne .-iOrpents, Trij^onocefJiali and Croiali for instance, 
have above the eve external cavities, which have been con- 
sidered as lachrymatory sinuses, like tho.so of the Rumi- 
nants: their only analogy however appears to he that of 
locality, for they receive no tears, and their cavity is always 
dry. vision, excepting for some time previous to tho change 


of skin or moult, when it is evidently less perfect, seems to 
he suillciently acute in this order. 

Pro/rre&siofi . — Serpents can creep, glide, grasp, suspend 
themselves, erect Ihemselves. leap, dart, bound, sw'iin, and 
dive. Their creeping i:? a laterally sinuous motion; but 
their structure forbids their progre^ion by vertical undu- 
lations, as they are often vepic.sented in the older books 
of natural history, and frequently on the stages of thoa- 
11*08. Such are the figures of tho Basilisk or Cockatrice, 
and the Di'aco apteros in Aldrovandus and JonstoU. Their 
multitudinous vertehrin and ribs, and tho prodigious force 
of their innumcrahle inu.scles. compensate for tiieir want 
of>ljmbs. All the vertebroo are, so to speak, of the same 
form from the articulation of tho head to the coccyx ; and 
are so connected, both with the ribs and with each other, 
as to ensure the greatest possible quantity of progressive 
and constrictive power. ’** [Boa, vol. v., pp. 20, 21, 22.] 

Geographical l>istnbution.--~^o\A latitudes do not agree 
with tho truu serpents; it is in warm climates that their 
numbers, their venom, and their volume attain their max- 
imum. 

Sy.stematic Akranokmknt. 

The general arrangement of this order will he found 
under the article Rki'TILES. We shall here confine our- 
selves to the more particular details given by modern zoolo- 
gists. 

According to Baron Cuvier, the Ophidians consist of the 
genus /higuis Cslow- worms), the True Serpents, and the 
Naked Serpents, 

Of the VVue Serpents the first division comprises flic 
Doubles Marcheurs {Amphisb€ena and Tifphlops), The 
second diviisioii, the Serpents properly so called. 

The Scrpeuls properly so called arc sepaiatcd into the 
rennmoiis and venomous. 

Under the non venomous nro aiTangt*d tho following 
gCMicra -7V/r/.r'; Boa, with the suhgem'ra Seytale. Mer., 
liV'/.r, and Krprton ; Coluber, with the siihgencra Python, 
Cerberus, XenopeHis, flcterodon, llurria, Dipsas, Dendro- 
phis, Dryimis, JJryophis, Oligodnn. ; Acrochordus. 

The venomous Serpeuts aie subdivided— Isl. into those 
with simple fangs; 2nd, those with fangs accompanied hy 
other teeth.. 

1st. Simple fangs. Crotalus, with the suhgenns Trigo- 
nocephalus ; Vtpera, with the subgenera Nuia, Ktaps, 
Micrura, Platuni, Trimeresura, Oplocephalus, Acantho- 
phis, Beilis, and Langaha. 

2nd. Fangs accompanied hy other teeth. Bungariis : 
ffydrus, with the buhgeuera Ihjdrophis, Pelaimjs, and 
Cherstjdi us. 

The Nuked Serpents consist of the genus Ccecilia. 

Tho Cfpcilicp, savs Cuvier, are so called because their ex- 
tremely small eyes arc nearly hidden under the .skin, and 
somotinic.s are wanting altogether. Their skin is smooth, 
viscous, and furrowed wiih folds or annular wi inkles. It is 
naked in appearahoe only ; for on dissection .scale.s are found 
in its thickness, which arc entirely formed, although dedi- 
cate, and disposed regularly in many trari.sverse rows he- 
Iw'cen the wrmkle.s of the skin. Their head is depressed ; 
their anus round, and nearly at the end of the body. 'J'hcir 
ribs are much too short to embrace the trunk. Tlie ariicu- 
latioii of the body of their vertebra) is effected h) facets in 
the form of hollow^ cones filled with u gelatinous cartihige, 
as in the n.shes, and as in some of the last Batruchians, and 
their cranium is united to the first vertebra by two luhcM’clt.s, 
as in the Batrachians. The maxillary bones rover thii orbit, 
which is only pierced in the Ibrm of a very small hole, and the 
bones of the temples cover the temporal ^o^^^a, so that ilie 
head presents above a continuous osseous buckler. Tlieir os 
hyoVdes, composed of three ])airs of arches, lead to the belief 
tliat, in early youth, they have supported briincliim. Their 
maxillary and palatine teeth are arranged in two concentric 
lines, as in Proteus, but are often shai p and curved back- 
wards, as in the serpents properly so called. Their nostrils 
open at the back of the palnto, and their lower .piw has no 
movcnhle pedicle, whilst the tympanic bone is enclosed with 
the other bones in the cranium. 

The auricle of their heart is not divided sufficiently deeply 
to be regarded as double; but their second lung is as small 

* lu the nrtLnla Koa (p. 26), the rlHuffitr to which tho keepom ^ 
ing <*X|>nse tlu'intwlvuM by holiliug tlio prey iovv.iuIh ike Biiake is 

allwlcil ti». Whllsl wC are writing tliiii, an aocouiit of the porihina'Bitnaliou in 
which II keeper ut tile Surrey Zool^cal Gardena a as placed by this danger- 
ous liabit is just come under our nukten 
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ds it is ill the other serpents. Their liver is divided into a 
gieat number of transverse foliations; vegetable niattcis, 
earth, and sand are found in their stomach and intestines. 
The only ossiculum audit ils is a small plate on the fenestra 
oval is, as in the salunUndcrs. 

Some have the muzzle obtuse, the skin loose, the folds 
vei 7 strongly marked, and two small cilia {cils) near the 
nostrils. (Jicffne AnimaL) 

The Ccemliadep appear to bo intermediate between the 
Opkid^am and Bairachiam; hence the expressive name, 
Batrachcff^hdii, to which order this family is referred by the 
Prince of Canino. [Siphonops.] 

Mr. Swainson makes the Ophides consist of the following; 
ftimilies and genera: — 

1. Hydrophid®. (Sw.) Water- Snakes. 

Genera. Hydrus, PelamySy Chersydrus, Acroehordus, 
Herpetoiit and Pseudo- Boa, 

2. Crotalid®. Poisonous Snakes, 

Genera. Crotalus^ with subgonus Caudisona. Tisiphone, 
with subgen us Craspedocephalus, Cophias^ with subgenus 
T?igonocephalus. Cerastes, with the subgencra Cerastes, 
Berus, Echis, and Acanthophis, Naia, with the subgenera 
Naia, Sepedon, and Elaps. Ptaturus, with the subgenera 
Trimesurus (Trimeresurus ?) and Oplocephcdus, 

3. Coluberid®. 

Genera. Coluber, w'ilh the subgcnera Coluber and Hete- 
rodon. Spiletes, Xenodon, with the subgenus Oligodon, 
Erpetodryas. Hurria, Liophis, with the subgcnera Cn/a- 
maria, Brachyorrfms, Lycodon, Xenopeltia, Scyiale, Dry- 
tnus, Passenta, and Leptophis, Amblicephalus, Dipsas, 
wiili the subgeuns Cerehus (Cerberus ?). Boa, with the sub- 
genera Boa and Phinectes, I^thnn, with the subgenera 
Cenchrus, Python, Gongylophis, and Erix. 

The fourth family consists of the Anguid®, or Slow- 
wnrm^, and the fifth of the Amphisb®uid®, or Blind- 
worms. 

The Prince of Canino places the Ophiosauridce, Anguidee, 
and Typhlopidce under his fifth order of Uepiilca, Saurii, 

His sixth order, consists of the following families 

and subfamilies:— iiVy/vV/^, with the subfamilies /i’ryr/mi 
and Cakimarina, Bolder, with the subOiniilies Boina and 
Pythonma. AcrochonHder, with the sub/umily Acroehor- 
dina. Cohihridw, with the subfamilies Colubrina, Dipsa- 
dma, Dendrophilma, Natricma, Hydridee, with the sub- 
family Ilydrina. Naiidre, with the subfamilies Bungarina 
and NaiiTia. Viperidcr, with the subfamilies Crotalma and 
Viperina, 

In his seventh order, the Saurophidii, Jho Prince places 
the C^Vo/fV/rt?, with the .subfamily Chirotina; and the Am- 
phisbfxnidce, with the subfainilieH Amphisbeenina and Tro- 
gonophina ; and m his second subclass {Dipnoa), sec. 4lU 
(Batrachia), order 8 th (Hatrachophidii), he places I lie family 
Cceciliadfje, with ils subfamily Cwdlina, (Amphibia Eu- 
ropepa.) 

Mr. G. R. Gray, in bis last arrangement, makes the 
Ophidia the second order of the Reptiles, and thus sub- 
divides It: — 

A. Venenosa. 

^Fara. 1. Crotalid®. 

a. Crotalus: Uropsnphus; Caudisona. b. Cenchris. c. 
Trigonocrphalus. d.Bothrops; Trimesurus f; Tropidolex- 
rnus ; Atropos ; Megara (Megmra ?). e. Lachesis. 

Fam. 2. Viperid®, 

a. Cerastes; Echis. b. Daboia; Clotho. c, Sepedon. 
d. Mias; Vipera. c. Acanthophis, 


B. Innocua. 

Fam. 3. Colubrid®. 

a. Coronella; Lycodon; Herpetodryas ; Coluber; Psam- 
tnophis ; Trojndonotus ; Heterodoti, b, Calaviaria; Rhi- 
mstoma; Elaps; Bungarus; Platura, c. Naja; Hama- 
dryas; Xenodon. d, Dendrophis; Dryophis; Llangaha; 
Telescopus; Bucephala, c, Dipsas, 

Fam. 4. Bold®. 

fl. Boa; Eunectes; Epicrates; Xiphosoma. b. Python; 
Liasis, c, Gongylophis; Eryx; Clothonia, d. llysia; 

a. Pelamys; Lapemis, b. Hydrus; Liomla; Aturia; 
ffifdrophu. eUeroehfjrdus; ChertydriM S E^tm; BUta. 
d. Uonmtop»i>; Helicoi’o; Hydrops; Hypmrmd. 

Mr.* Gray makes the Amphisbtsiua his iifth order, and 
arranges under it the following familias 
P. No. 1330. 


Fam. 1. Trogonophid®. 

Trogonophis. 

Fam. 2. Chirotidse. 

Chirotes. 

Fam. 3. Amphisbmnid®. ^ 

a. Amphisbeena: Anops; Blanus. b. Lepidnstemon ; 
Cephalopeltis. (Synopsis of the Contents of the British 
Museum, 184U.) 

Fossil Serpknts. 

Professor Owen, in a paper published in the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society of London’ (vol. vi., 2nd 
series), describes some fossils found in the London clay re- 
ferrible to an order of reptiles which appears to have been 
very sparingly represen led in the Fauna of former periods 
of the history of the earth. 

Vertehi®, observes the Professor, joined enarthroilially 
by a deep anterior transversely oblong cup and a correspond- 
ing prominent posterior ball, and further articulated by 
two projecting Hat ohliquc processes, wedged like the car- 
penter’s tenon into a mortice excavated in the anterior ob- 
lique processes of the succeeding vertebra ; supporting 
moreover, on either side of the fore-part of the body, an ob- 
long convexity for the moveable articulation of the rib, — be- 
long unequivocally to a reptile of the Ophidian order. 

Professor Owen then states that there is a group of about 
thirty veitcbr® of this description, with a number of long 
and slender ribs having expanded epneave vertebral extre- 
mities, cemented irregularly together by a mass of indurated 
clay, among the fossils left by John Hunter, and now in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons; and that a por- 
tion of Iho spinal column of apparently the same species of 
serpent, measuring 18 inches in length, and including 28 
vertebr®, and a smaller group of 7 vertehr®, and a few de- 
tached ones, arc in the museum of Mr. Bowerhank. The 
whole of these specimens arc from the Isle of Slieppcy. 

The vertebral in each specimen are described as present- 
ing the same conformation and nearly the same size, and as 
being as large as tho‘>e of a Boa Constrictor ten feet in 
length. They belong, it is stated, to the ordinary dorsal or 
co.sial serie.s, but diiler from the vertebr® of both Boa and 
Python in their superior length, as compared with their 
breadth and height. The ridge continued from the lower 
anterior to the lower posterior processes on each side is stated 
to he less developed in the fossil Ophidian. The oblique 
processes thcnnselves do not extend so far outwards; and 
the spinous process is narrower in its antero-posterior extent, 
but longer. 

Professor Owen observes, that in the first two of the 
above-mentioned differences the fossil agrees with the 
Linnican genus Coluber and its subgenera, but differs from 
the Crotalus; in the remaining points it differs from 6V‘0- 
talus, Coluber, Nojia, ami THgonocephalus. TJie long and 
comparatively narrow spine, the outward and backward 
prolongation of the upper angle of the posterior oblique pro- 
cesses, the uniform convexity of the costal protuberance, the 
uneven or finely wrinkled external surface of the superior 
arch of the vertebra, are characters which distinguish the 
Ophidian vertebr® described by Professor Owen from those 
of any other genus of the order with which he had been able 
to compare them ; and he therefore proposes to designate 
the species provi<.ion.ally by the name of Palceophis tolia- 
picus. The ribs, as in all land-serpents, were hollow. 

In some respects, as the configuration of the under sur- 
face of tbo body of the vertebr®, and in the anterior tubercle 
upon this surface, Mr. Owen found that the fossils agreed 
with the Boce and Pythons more nearly than willi the 
Colubers, in which file under surface of the abdominal ver- 
tebr® iiro traversed by a median longitudinal ridge ; ancl 
he observes that in none of the diftbrenccs above noted can 
there be inferred any obstacle to the practice of the same 
arts of entrapping and modes of destroying a living and 
struggling prey. The largest of these Opludioliles in Mr. 
Howcrbaiik's collection exhibits a portion of the vertebral 
column suddenly bent upon itself, and indicating the usual 
lateral flexibility of the spine. 

•If,’ says Professor Owen in conclu.sion, *'wo may suppose 
the species to have had the same number of vertebr© as iho 
existing Boas, it must liave exceeded eleven feet in length, 
and such dimeiibious would indicate that the species was not 
provided with poison-fangs. Serpents of these dimensions 
exist, in the present day, only in warm or tropical regions, 
and their food is by no means restricted to animals of the 
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cold-blooded classcis. The remains of birds and Marainalia 
are those which are most commonly found in the alimentary 
<'nnal of s\ich as are brought to this country dead ; and living 
birds or quadrupeds also cons(iluto the favourite food of the 
Pyihons and Boas of .similar dimensions, which are exhibited 
in our menageries. Jf therefore there had not been ob- 
tained direct evidence of both birds and iniiTiimals in the 
l/indon clay, I should have felt persuadetl that they must 
have CO 'existed Avilh serpents of such dimensions as the 
«pecios of which the dorsal vertebrae are here described.* 
{Description of some Ophidiolite.s (Palmopliis tohapicus) 
h'om the London Ctaij at Sheppeij, mdicative of flw extinct 
spcrics nf Serpent,) 

Professor Owen has also informed us that, since the above 
was vvriUen, a small Palrrophis has been discovered in the 
Eocene sand underlying ihe red crag of Suflolk, where the 
remains of the fos^^il monkey wtM'e found, and that he has 
»-\aninied vertehriu of another species of DxUeophis in the 
collection of Mr. Dixon at VVorlliiiig, from the Eocene 
I (^oiidoii) clay at Bracklosham, which must have belonged 
lu a liiM like serpent upwards of ‘JO feel in length. 

SKRPl'CDLA (from serpo, to creep, on account of the 
cn’eping habils of the speeies), a small African and Indian 
genus of jdaiiis of the natural family of flalorugem. The 
•;<Mius i.s cliaracterised by being monoecious. The male 
lldwcis have the calyx small, quadripaitilc. Petals 4. Sta- 
niciih 4 to H, Stjles 4, sterile. Th*» female tlowers have 
ilic c.al\\-tube adiiatc to the ovary, limb small, quadripar- 
hie. Petals and stamens wanting. 0\ ary 4 celled. Ovules 
and styles 4. Nuts brittle, I celled, 1-seeded. 'liic species 
foini lieibaceoiis creejiing branched plants, with axillary 
flowers the males biMiig pedicellate, and the female aggre- 
gated and almost sessile, though they arc hut little known, 
i'lie plants of this genus are not possessed of any remark- 
able properties, but iliey must not be confounded with the 
Scipiciila nowHvdrilla vcrlicillata of Roxburgh, which be- 
longs to the natural family of llydrochanden*, and which is 
used in India m rofinnig .sugar, in the same way that clay is 
eniploycd in other coiiiitno. A layer of the plant being 
qiread mion the surface of the .sugar, water is allowed slowly 
lu ppicointo through the rna.s.s. 

SEKPUCHOVV. [Moscow.] 

SK'RPULA. [Tuhioolid.«.] 

S nil P U'LI D/E. [Tuhicoi. id.« .] 

SKRRA'NUS, a genus of fishes nearly allied to the 
pel dies, but readily distinguished by tlicir posse.ssing only 
one dorsal fin and seven braiichiostcgous rays. The pre- 
operculum IS dentate, and the operculum ha.s one or more 
angular projections. 

This genus contains many species, and these appear to be 
most numerous iii the seas of temperate or warm climates. 

Cuvier restricts the term Serruntis to those species which 
have no apparent .scales on either of the jaws. Of this sec- 
tion tw'o species are found oil’ the British coast {Sn'ranus 
mbrilla, Cuv. and Val. ; and S. Couchii^ Varrollj, and Ihe 
Mediterranean yields sevornl. 

Those specie.s of the groat, genus Serranus in which both 
jaws and the muzzle are provided with scales, have the sub- 
generic title AnUuas. A very beautiful species of this sec- 
tion is found ill the Mediterranean, the Anthias sarer ; it i.s 
of a brilhaiiT red colour, and has yellow bands on the sides 
of the ln*ad. The third dorsal ray is much elongated; the 
vtMitval fiiLs are long, and the lobes of the tail-fin are pro- 
duced into long filaments. 

Another section of the Serrani is termed Men'a by Cu- 
vier. The species of this section have no scales on the 
upper jaw, but the lower jaw is provided with small scales. 
The Merra^i^as^ an mhuhitant of the Mediterranean ( which 
has been found on the British coast), is about three feet in 
length, and of a brown colour clouded with deep-brown. 
Many of the species are dottf’d with various colours ; some 
are longitudinally and others transversely striped. 
SERRAVALLK. [Novi.] 

SERTO'RllJS, QUINTUS, was a native of Nursia, in 
the country of the Sabines. He lost his father very early, 
but his mother bestowed great care upon hi.s education, 
and the son in return for*lier kindness entertained for her 
through life the most tender afTection. After his education 
was completed, he tried his fortune at Rome as an orator, and 
thereby acquired considerable influence. (Plut., Sert., 2 ; 
Cio., Brut., 48.) But he soon turned his attention to mili- 
tary aftairs, and tho first time that he distinguished himself 
was during the campaign of Marius against the Ciinbri and 


Tculones. At the end of this campaign he was sent to 
Spain as tribune under tbo praetor Didius, and spent tbo 
winter in the Celtibcriaii town of Castalo. Here again he 
attracted much attention by his courage and prudence. 
After his return to Rome, when the Marsic war was break- 
ing out, he was made quaestor of Gallia Circumpadana and 
commissioned to levy troops, which ho (Plut., Se?’t., 4) 
accomplished with the greatest success, hut his exertions 
cau.sed him the loss of one of his eyes. (Plut. and Sallust., 
ap, GelL, ii. 27.) On hi.s return to Rome he was a caiidi- 
chite for tho tribuneship of the people, but was defeated by 
the party of Sulla. Sertorius now joined the party of Ciniia 
aiid Marius, not because he approved of their proceedings, 
But because he detested the ruling aristocrats. After the 
Marian party was defeated and Marius himself driven from 
Italy, Cmna and Sertorius raised fresh troops in Italy and 
held out against their opponents. When Maiius returned 
from Africa (87 B.c.) and took bloody vengeance upon his 
enemies, Sertorius was the only d^ie of the party who 
showed moderation: how much he was in earnest in this 
matter i.s evident from the fact that after the death 
of Marius he put to death 4000 slaves who had been the 
hody-guiml of Marius and had perpetrated every jiossihle 
crime against the citizens. (Plut., Serf., 5.) When Sulla 
returned to Italy in 83 n.c., and Sertorius saw that all would 
be lost, and that the consuls Scipio and Norbanus paid no 
regard to his advice, he contrived to be made proconsul of 
Spain, and went to his province, wdierc he Imped to prepiue 
a refuge for hi.s friends if they should bo defeated in Italy. 
(Pint., Sert., 6 ; Appian, Civil., i. 108.) In Spam he began 
hi.*» new career, in which he displayed prudence and com ago 
tempered wilh humanity. Spain had hitherto, with few ex- 
ceptions, been preyed upon by avaricious governors. Ser- 
torius listened to the just complaints of tlie natives and 
atlcmjited to blend them with the Romans as much a.s pos- 
sible. The great among tho Spaniards were gained by his 
afi’abilily, and the poor by his reduction of taxes. At the 
same tijno he carried on his preparations for the u^iproach- 
ing war wilh the utmost energy, and kept both Romans and 
Spaniards in con.staiit exercise. When he heard that Sulla 
was in possession of Rome, and that liis own party was 
defeated, he sentdulius Salinalor with 0000 heavy-armed 
troops to fake possession of tlie passes in the Pyrenees. 
About the same time 0. Annius, a Sulhminn general, arrixed 
at the Pyrenees, but tried in xain to eftVet a passage. Sali- 
nator was treacherously slain and his army dispersed, and* 
Annius now crossed the Pyrenees. Sertorius, who was too 
much weakened Jiy this event to offer any resistance, reireuUrd 
to New Carthage, and, accompanied by a few faithful fol- 
lowers, he cruised for a time in the Mediterranean. He 
made a landing in Africa, where he aided one of the native 
princes, and defeated Paccianus, one of tlu? generals of Sulla. 
After having had an encounter with a large lleet of Anniu.s, 
and after having escaped from a very heavy storm, ho again 
landed in Spain near the mouth of tlie river Baetis. Here 
he heard an account of the delightful chmnlo of the Insulae 
Forlunatao (the Canary Inlands), nnd was greatly inclined 
to withdraw thither and to spend the rermiiuuer of hi.s life m 
quiet. (Pint., Sert.^ 8, 9.) His men however involved him in 
another military undertaking in Africa, and his great success 
induced the Lusitanians, who were oppressed by cruel and 
rapacious governors of the SuUanian party, to invite Sertorius 
to the supremo command among them. This invitation 
came just at the moment when he was considering whilher 
he should retire, (Plut., iSer/., 10.) Sulla was now dead, 
and Sertorius, being at such a distance from Rome ami 
little acquainted with the real state of aflairs there, .con- 
ceived new hopes of ultiniato success, and gladly accepted 
the invitation. On his appearance in Lusitania, the Romans 
as well as the Spaniards immediately declared for him. 
He now began to make war upon four Roman generals who 
were in possession of the greater part of Spain, and hud 
great armies at their command. Sertorius defeated Cotta • 
near Mellana iu a sea-fight, and Aufidius in Baetica, while 
his legato conquered Doinitius and L. Manlius. Tholaiiius, 
a legale of MotelUis, was likewise defeated. About this 
time Sertorius was joined^ by Perperna with the numerous 
remains of the Marian party, and Metollus Pius, who ba4 
the command in Baetica, was gradually driven to such 
extremities [Mktkllvs], that L. LolHus came to Ids ajpsist- 
ance from Gaul, and tho senate at Rome thought it neces- 
sary to send Ponipoy with a large force to support Metellus. 
[PoMPEins, p 38‘2.] 
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As soon as Sertorius hud firmly established himself in 
Spain, hu formed the design of uniting the Romans and 
i5|)ani;irds in such a manner that the Spaniaids should 
have all the advantages of Roman civilization without 
losing their national character. At Osca, tho modern 
Huesca in Catalonia, he established a kind of academy, 
into which ho received the sons of distinguished Span- 
iards, and had them instructed in Greek and Roman 
ateraturo. Tim admirable disciplino of this establish- 
ment, the .manner in which the youths were dressed, 
for he gave thorn the Roman bvlla and the preetexta 
(which only the sons of noble Romans used to wear), 
prizes which were distributed among them, and the pm- 
mise that these young men should one day be Roman 
citizens and be invested with high honour— all these 
things were in the highest degree flattering to the parents 
of tho youths, and could not fail to gain for Sertorius 
tho afTeclions of the nation. It was a custom of the young 
warriors among the Spaniards to gather around a favourite 
general, to accompany him everywhere, and to vow not to 
survive him. The number of men who became in this 
manner attached to Sertorius was greater than had ever 
been known before. (t*lut., Sert, 14.) Sertorius also 
worked upon the imagination of the Spaniards : he had a 
tame white fawn which accompanied him everywhere, and 
wliich lie said was the gill of Diana. The Spaniards thus 
looked up to him almost as a being of a higher order, 
who had intercourse with the gods, ft may be that this was, 
as Pliiiarch thinks, a piece ,of imposition upon the credu- 
lous Spaniards, but we have no reason to suppose that Ser* 
torius himsoU' did not share the belief of the Spaniards on 
this subject. (Comp. (jV/mr, XV. 22.) His object was lo 
establish an independent power, or to raise a new Roman 
republic in Spain. Kor this purpose he formed a senate of 
:i(U) Tuonibers consisting partly of exiled Romans, and 
partly of distinguished Spaniards ( Appian, Civ,^ i. 1 08 ; Pint, 
Xcr/., *22), and also appointed several oflicers analogous to 
those of Rcunc. Sertorius was with the Romans and Span- 
iards tho object of love and admiration. Perperua had ob- 
solved this slate of things, ever since his arrival m Spain, 
wiih secret jealousy and envy. He would have liked to 
carry on tho war against Metellus in his own name ; but 
when tho news came that Poinpoy was advancing, his own 
soldieiv compelled him to join Sertorius, and to submit to 
him. 

On llie arrival of Pomjiey in Spain, many towns declared 
for him, and among others Lauron, though it was at the 
time besieged by Sertorius. Pompey hastened to its as- 
sistance, but could do nothing, and was obliged to look on 
w'hilo Sertoriu.s razed the towm to the ground. (Pint., Sert^t 
18 ; Appian, Civil.^ i. 109.) The first great battle with Poin- 
poy was near Sucro. Metellus bore defeated that part of 
the army which was commanded by Perperna, and put 
him to flight; hut Sertorius, who commanded another 
division of the army, wounded Pompey, and compelled 
him to J’Ctrcat. A second battle was ibiight in the plains 
of Saguntum, in which Pompey was again defeated, and 
compelled to withdraw to the Pyrenees. It was in the 
summer of the year 74 n.c. that Mithridalcs scut am- 
bassadors to Sertorius, to propose an alliance, and to offer 
money and ships, on condition that all the countries of 
Asia which ho had been obliged to surrender should be 
restored to him. Sertorius concluded the alliance, and en- 
couraged the king again to take up arms against Romo, but he 
scrupulously avoided doing his own country more harm than 
his own safety required. (Pint., Sert, 2It; Appian, De Bell, 
hfithrid., 68.) This alliance, owing lo the events which 
followed if, hittl few or no results. 

Pompey, in tho rneanwdiilo, was reinforced by tw'o 
legions from Italy ; and he and Metellus again advanced 
from the P>renee8 towards the Iberus. In ihis campaign, 
though many of the soldiers of Sertorius began to desert, 
no groat advantages were gained by Pompey or Melellus, 
and the former was no more successful in the siege of Pal- 
laulia, than both together in that of Calaguris. Metellus, 
despairing of victory over Sertorius in an honourable way, 
offered to any Roman citizen who should kill Sertorius one 
hundred talents and 20,000 acres of land. If the mur- 
derer should be an exile, Metellus promised that he should 
be allowed lo return to Rome. The whole summer of the 
year 73 n.c. passed without any great battle, though the 
Roman party seems to have gainea some advantages. 

The dishonourable conduct on tho part of the Romans, 


and the increasing desertion in the a i my of Sertorius, as 
well as ibe manifest envy of others about bis own per'son, 
reduced a change in the conduct of St!ltoriu^, aUo : he lost 
is confidence in those who surroumlt'd him, ami punislied 
severely wherever he found reason for- suspicion. AVhile 
he was in this state of mind, he cenimitted one acl which 
will ever be a slain on his otherwise blamole.'>a vhavacler : 
the young Spaniards assembled at Osca, who wi ve m some 
measure his hostages, were one day partly put to death, and 
parllysold as slaves. The immediate cause of this is unknown, 
but the effect produced on the Spaniards may easili bn 
conceived. In addition to all tliis, Perperna now found an 
opportunity of giving vent to his liostile feelings. He 
formed a con.(}pii'acy of some Romans who served under 
»Sertorius, and in order to gain associates among the Spun 
iards, and provoke them still more against Sertorius, the 
conspirators inflicted severe punislimonts for slight ofTencod, 
and e.xacted heavy taxes, pretending that they were only 
executing the commands of Sertorius. Desertion and in- 
surrcction among the Spaniards wore the natural results. 
Accoiding to Appian, several of the conspiratorh were dis- 
covered and put to death, but Plutarch docs not mention 
this circurnsliinee,, Perperna at last, seeing no possibility 
of attacking Sertorius, as he never appeared without an 
armed body-guunl. invited him to a repa.st, ostensibly 
given on account of some victory gained by one of his 
lieutenants. At this repast he was treacherously raurdored 
by the conspirators (72 n.c.), and Perperna placed himself 
at the head of his army. [Pompeius, p. .‘102.] 

Such was the end of one of the noblest ciiaraclcrs that ap- 
pear in the pages of Roman history during the laNt century 
of the republic. The war winch he had curried on in Spam 
was not directed against his country, but only against a parly 
who wished to annihilate him. How little he was actuated 
by any hostile feeling' towards the republic itself may bo 
seen from the statement of Plutarch (*SVr/., 22), that after 
every victory which Sertorius gamed, he sent to Metellus and 
Pompey, otfoiing to lay down his arm-*, if they would but 
allow liim to return to Rome, and lo live there m peace and 
reliiemcnt, declaring that ho would rather be the obscurest 
per.son at home than a monarch in exile. As long as his 
mother lived, it was principally in older to comfort her old 
age that be wished to return to Italy; but. she died a few 
years before her son, to his great grief. If we regard Seu- 
torins as a general, it was surely no vulgar flattery that his 
contemporaries compared hue with Hannibal. The details 
of his wars in Spain are very little known, for the account 
of Appian {Civil., i. 103-114) is excessively meagre and in- 
coherent; and Plutarch, in writing the life of Seitorius 
had other objects in view than lo present to his readers a 
clear description of Ins military operations. Appian says 
that the war in Spain lasted eight years, which is incor- 
rect, whether we date the eommencement of tho war from 
the time when Sertorius left Italy in the consulship of 
Scipio and Norbanus (S3 n.c.), or from the time that he 
was invited by the Lusitanians to take the command (78 
n.c.), 

SERTULA'RIA, a Linnasan genus of Polypiaria, now 
I the type of the numerous family. [Sertulaui.£a and 
I PoL\ lUARIA.] 

SKRTULA'RID/E, one name of .a family of Poly- 
piaria, including the genus Sertularia of Liunseus. [Poly- 
pi ahi\.] 

SERTULARJyKA, De Blainville’s name for the fiynily 
of Polypiaria, founded on the LiiuiDcan genus Sertularia. 
[Polypiaria.] 

SERUM, the name given to tho essentially I'iqind part of 
the blood, and also to the fluid secreted by certain membranes 
in the human body, such as the poricaraium, pleura, poriio- 
neum, &c., which are thence denominated ‘ Smoiii..’ The 
serum of llie blood, which separates from the cra.^sanientum 
during the coagulation of that liquid, has a pale, straw- 
coloured, or greeni.sh-yellow colour, is tian.sparcnt when care- 
fully collected, has a slightly saline taste, and is somewhat 
uncluous to the touch. It has a specific gravity of 1*027 to 
1 030 at 50®. It usually constitutes about three-fourths of tho 
blood, the pressed coaguliim forming about one-fourth. It 
has a slight alkaline reaction with test-paper, slowly redden- 
ing turmeric, and rendoring the blue of violets green: the 
readiest teat of its alkalmiiy is litmus-paper reddened by 
acetic acid, to which it imniodialely restores the blue colour. 
This is owing to the presence of soda, W'hicli some chemists 
I believe to be combined with carbonic acid, and others with 
‘ 20 2 
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albumon : the Iasi opinion is the more probable, since serum, 
when ai;it:ito(l with carbonic acid, absorbs that gas in coii- 
siderabie quantity. Like uther albuminous liquids, it is 
coagulated by heat, acids, alcohol, and all other substances 
which coagulate albumen. When the serum is heated to 
about 150 , it becomes a soft solid, coagulating into a trans- 
lucent mass, whi(‘h, upon the continuance of boat, becomes 
more opaque; and upon being subjected to gentle pressure, 
gives out a small quantity of a yellowish alkaliue liquid, 
which has been termed ‘serosity/ This contains, according 
to Dr. Bostock, about l -50th of its weight of animal matter, 
togellicr wilh a little chloride of sodium. Of this animal 
matter, ii portion is albumen, which may easily be coagulated 
by means of galvanism ; but a small quantity of some other 
principle is present, which diders both from albumen and 
gelatiiie. {^Med. Chir. Trans,, ii. 1G6 ) The composition 
of tlio bcrum, according to the analysis of Lecanu, may be 
seen from his analysis of the blood, abstracting the colouring 
matter and fibrin, which are foreign to it. The following 
table exhibits the results of two careful analyses: — 


Water 

7S0-145 

785*590 

Fibrin 

2*100 

3*565 

Colouiing matter . 

133-000 

119-626 

Albumen . 

65D90 

69*415 

Crystalline fatty matter 

2-130 

4*300 

Oily matter 

1-310 

2*270 

Extractive mutter solulde in water 


and alcohol 

1*790 

1*920 

Albumen combined with 

1*265 

2-010 

Chloride of sodium . 

Chloride of potassium 
Carbonates ) 

► 8*370 

7-304 

Phosphates > of potash and soda 
Sulphates J 

Carbonates of lime and magnesia 



Phus)diates of lime, magnesia 

• V 2*100 

1*414 

and iron 

Peroxide of iron . 

‘J 


Loss . • 

. 2*400 

2-586 


1000-000 

1000 000 


The late Dr. Marcet found that, 1000 parts of the serum 
of human blood are composed of — water 900 parts ; albumen, 
8(i'8; muriate of potash and soda, 6'6 ; inuco-cxlractive 
matter, 4; carbonate of soda, r65; sulphate of potash, 
0’35; and of earthy phosphates, 0*60. This result agiees 
very nearly with that obtained by Berzelius, who stales that 
the extractive matter of Marcet is lactate of soda united 
wilh animal matter. (^Med, Chir. Trans., iii. 231.) 

The Iluid secreted by serous membranes in general, such 
as the pericardium, pleura, and peritoneum, is very similar 
to lymph. Accoiding to Dr. Bostock, 100 parts of the 
liq uid of liie pericardium consist of — water 92 parts ; albumen, 
5*3; mucus, 2; and chloride of sodium, 0*5. The serous 
fluid exhaled within the ventricles of the brain in Hydroce- 
phalus internus is composed, in 1000 parts, of — water 988*3 ; 
albumen, 1*66; muriate of potash and soda, 7H19; lactate 
of soda and its animal matter, 2*32; soda, 0*28; and animal 
matter soluble only in water, with a trace of phosphates, 
0*35. (Berzelius, m Med, Chir. Trans., vol. iii., p. 252 ; 
Turner’s Elements of Chemistry; and Brande’s Manual of 
Chemistry.) 

SERVAL. [Tigers.] 

SERVAN. ST. [Malo, St.] , 

SKRVANDO'Nl, JEAN JE'ROME, was born at Flo- 
renco in 1695, but he maybe reckoned among the artists 
and architects of France, as he established himself in that 
country, where be signalized himself by his extraordinary 
talents. His drst instructor in painting was Panini, under 
whom he became an expert artist in landscape and archi- 
tectural scenery, and many of his productions of that period 
are preserved in various collections. He afterwards applied 
himself to architecture under De Rossi. After passing 
some time at Lisbon, where he was employed as scene- 
painter and in getting up the performances of the Italian 
opera, he proceeded to Paris in 1724, and was engaged in a 
similar capacity. Ho had now opportunities of exercising 
Ilia talents on the most extensive and even prodigal scale, 
and lie not merely improved the former system of theatrical 
decoration, but produced an entirely new species of it, in 
which the scenic illusion andeflect were aided by machinery, 
and heightened by every possible artifice. For the reason 
assigned elsewhere [Scene-Painting] the fame of his 


achievements of this class is now merely traditional ; but if 
we may believe the tei»timony of contemporaries, they must 
have been most cxtvaoidinary. Among the most celebrated 
of them was the representation of the fable of Pandora (at 
thoTuilcries in 1738), and of the Descent of iEneas into 
the Infernal Regions. These and other scenic exhibitions, 
as they may properly be denominated, were received with 
enthusiasm by the public, nor were they least of all ad- 
mired by those who were capable of appreciating the poetical 
invention and the profound classical study displayed by the 
artist. Even in his most magnificent architectural fancies 
Servandoni never outraged probabdity by exhibiting mere 
gnrgeous chimeras, as many others liave done, all his com- 
positions of the kind being as regularly planned us if in- 
tended for execution. 

As may be supposed, his talents were greatly in request 
upon all extraordinary public festivities, and he directed 
those which took place at Paris, in 1 739, in honour of the 
marriage of Philip V. of Spain with the Princess Elizabeth. 
Unfortunately such triumphs are so exceedingly fugiti\e 
and ephemeral, that however much they may contribute to 
an artist’s tamo, they are attended with no benefit to art 
itself. It would have been more to the advantage of art, 
if Servandoni had been afforded the opportunity of re- 
alising some of his projects for the improvement or embel- 
lishment of various parts of the capital, including one for 
an extensive place or amphitheatre fur public festivals, sur- 
rounded with arcades and galleries capable of containing 
twenty-five thousand persons. Jhe chief structure executed 
by him is ihe iai;ade which ho added to the church of St. 
Sulpicc at Paris, erected by Oppenord. Although not allo- 
gotlier unexceptionable, this work, begun about 1732, is 
greatly superior to almost every other of its kind of the 
same period. Unlike the frittered and unmeaning frontis- 
pieces with which it was then the cu8ti)m to mask the ex- 
terior of churches, the fa 9 ade of St. Sulpice possesses a cer- 
tain degree of simplicity and harmony. The arrangement 
of the loggia formed by the Doric order below, where the 
columns are coupled, not in front, but one behind the 
other, is good, and combines lightness with solidity; but 
this merit is in a great measure counteracted by the inter- 
columns of the second order being filled in with arcailes 
and piers, whereby that portion is rendered more solid and 
heavier in appearance than the one below. 

Servandoni died at Paris in 1766, leaving, instead of a 
splendid fortune, as was expected, scarcely any property at 
all behind him ; for though ho might easily have amassed 
wealth, he was too groat a votary of pleasure to put any 
restraint upon his habits of profusion, nor was economy a 
word admitted into his vocabulary, or even understood by 
him. 

SERVANT, one who has contracted to serve another. 
The person whom he has contracted to serve is styled mas- 
ter. Servants are of various kinds; apprentices [Appren- 
tice], menial or domestic servants who reside withiA the 
house of the master, servants in husbandry, workmen or 
artificers, and clerks, warehousemen, &c. From the rela- 
tion of master and servant a variety of rights and duties 
arise. Some of these are founded on the common law, and 
some on special statutory enactments. 

A contract of hiring and service need not he in writing 
unless it be for a period longer than a year, or for a year to 
commence at some future time. If in writing, it is not 
liable to afiy stamp duty, unless it apply to the superior 
classes of clerks, &c. To all such contracts the law attatdies 
an implied undertaking on the part of ihe servant faithfully 
and carefully to serve the master, and to do his lawful 
reasonable commands within the scope of the employment 
contracted for ; on the part of the master, to protect and fairly 
remunerate the servant. This implied undertaking to remu- 
nerate may be rebutted by circumstances showing that it 
never was contemplated, as where it appears that the servant 
merely came on trial, or where a party has brought to Eng- 
land a person who was his slave abroad. In all hirings where 
no lime of duration is expressed, except those of metiiol ser- 
vants, it is a rule of law that the contract.' shall continue for 
a year. In the case of menial servants it is determinable 
by a month’s warning, or the payment of a month's wages. 
Servants in husbandrv can only be discharged or quit the 
service upon a quarterns notice. This rule at to time may 
of course also be rebutted by any circumstances in the 
contract inconsistent with its existetice. In the case of im- 
morality, or any kind of offence amounting to a misde- 
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moanor committed during the time of the service, or of 
continued neglect, or determined disobedience, a servant ! 
may bo immediately discharged. If the servant is a menial. ; 
he IS nevertheless entitled to wages tor the time during' 
which he has served. But in other cases, where the con- 
tract is entire fur a year, the wages cannot be apportioned, 
and the service having been determined before tho oxpira^ 
tion of the time contracted for, in consequence of the fault 
of the servant, he is not entitled to claim wages for any por- 
tion of the time during which he has served. Tho contract 
still continues to exUt. notwithstanding the disability of the 
servant to perform his duties from illness, and he is there- 
fore still erftitled to receive his wages. Tho master however 
is not bound to pay the charges incurred by medicine or at- 
tendance upon his sick scivant. In case the goods of the 
master arc lost or broken by the carelessness of llie servant, 
the master is not entitled to deduct their value from the 
wages of the servant, unless there has been a special contract 
between them to that effect. His only remedy is by an ac- 
tion at law against the servant. Where a master becomes 
bankrupt, the commissioners are authorised, on proof that 
they are due, to pay six months* wages to his clerks and .ser- 
vants. If the wages for any longer period arc due, they 
must be proved for like other debts under the fiat. If a 
servant has left his service for a considerable time without 
making any demand for wages, it will be presumed that 
they are paid. A master may chastise his apprentice for 
neglect or misoonduct, but he will not be justified in strik- 
iig any oilier description of servant. Sen ants who steal or 
Vpibczzle their master's goods are subject to a greater de- 
gree of punishment than others who commit those crimes. 
lLarckny.] Masters are not compellable to give a charac- 
ter to servants w'ho leave their employment. Ir they choose 
to do so, and they give one which is false, they may be liable 
to an action at the suit of the servant; but in order to re- 
cover in such an action, the servant must prove that the 
character was maliciously given for the purpose of injuring 
him. If the master, merely for tho purpo.se of confidentially 
corn in uii U'atiii g, state what ho believes to be the 

truth respecting a servant, he is not responsible for the con- 
sequences of Ins communication. 

By a groat variety of statutes, the provisions of which arc 
collected and explaiiicjd in Burn’s Juatice, tit.* Servants,' a spe- 
cial jurisdiction is given to magistrates over servants in hus- 
bandry, and also in many classes of manufactures and other 
employ niuiits. None of these rules of law apply to menial 
servants. Th« object of them, as relates to servants in hus- 
bandry, is to compel persons not having any ostensible 
moans of subsistence, to enter into service, to regulate the 
time and mode of their service, to punish negligence and 
refusal to serve, to determine disputes between masters and 
servants, to enable servants to recover their wages, and to 
authorise magistrates under certain circumstances to put an 
end to the service. 

Those statutes which relate to servants in manufactures and 
other emidoymenls prohibit the payment of wages in goods, 
and provide for their payment in inoney. and for the regu- 
lation of disputes concerning them. They also contain 
various enactments applicable to the cases of workmen, 
&c. absconding, neglecting or mismanaging their work, in- 
juring or embezzling the materials, tools, &c. entrusted to 
them, and fraudulently receiving those entrusted to othoi-s. 
With respect aUo to this class of servants, magistrates have 
authority to put an end to the contracts of hiring and ser- 
vice. The 6 Geo. IV., c. 120, provides for the cases of com- 
binations among masters and workmen relative to wages, 
times of working, &tc. ; and 9 Geo. IV., c. 31, for those of 
conspiracies ancf assaults for the purpose of attaiuiug such 
ends. 

By reason of the relationship which exists between a 
master and a servant, and the protection which is thereby 
due from the former to the latter, a master is not held to be 
guilty of the offence of maintenance, though he maintain 
and support his servant in an action brought, by him ogainst 
a third party. When a servant is assaulted, his master is 
justified in assisting his servant, and repelling the assault 
by force, although he himself be not attacked ; and under 
similar circumstances a servant may jus ify an assault com- 
mitted in defence of bis master. A master is answerable, 
both civilly and criminally, for those acts of his servant 
which are done within the scope of his employment. Tlius 
a master is indictable if a servant commit a nuisance 
by throwing dirt on tho highway ; and a bookseller or 


newsvendor is liable, criminally as well as civilly, for libels 
which are sold by his servant in his shop. This liability of 
the master does not icleasc ilioservaul’lVom his own liability 
to punishment for tho same offence. The servant is also 
liable when he commits a trespass by the command of his mas- 
ter. A master, although liable civilly for any injuries aris- 
ing from the negligence or unskilfulness of his scM vant, is 
not responsible for the consequences of a wilful act of his 
servant done without the direction or a.ssent of the master. 
In such case the servant alone is liable. Where a servant 
m^ be considered to be in Ihe employment of two poisons, 
difficulties havo sometimes occurred in determining which 
person is responsible in the character of master for damages 
done to third persons by tho servant. The following is an 
instance:— When a coachman is sent by tho owner of 
horse.s lot out for the purpose of drawing a private carriage, 
and afterwards, while driving the hirer in his private car- 
riage, the coachman docs some damage to a third party ; in 
this case it has been held that the owner of the horses was 
liable ; and it seems but reasonable that he who possessed tho 
power of selecting and discharging the servant should bo 
retiionsible for his acts. W^heio a servant makes a con- 
tract within the scope of his employment, what he does 
will be binding ;|^n his master, just as if ho had expressly 
authorised the servant. But iii all cases where there is 
no expiess evidence of the delegation of the master's 
authority, thoro must be facta from which such delega- 
tion can be inferred. Where a servant obtains goods for 
his master, which the master uses, and he uttorwards 
gives money to the servant to pay for lliera, the master 
will be liable to pay for them, even though the money should 
have been embezzled by the servant. If a coachman go iii 
his master's livery to hire horses, which his masicr after- 
wards uses, the master will be liable to pay for them, thougii 
the coachman has received a large salary for the express 
purpose of providing horses; unless indeed that fact were 
known to the party who let out the horses. If a muster is 
in the habit of paying ready money for articles furnished to 
his family, and gives money to a servant, on a particular 
occasion, for the purpose of paying for the articles which 
he is sent to procure, the master will not be liable to the 
tradesman if the servant should embezzle the money. 
AVherc articles furnished to a certain amount have always 
been paid for in ready money, and a tra<iesman allows other 
articles of the same character to be delivered without pay- 
ment, the master will not bo liable, unless the tradesman 
ascertains that the articles are for tho master's own use. 
Where a tradesman, who had not before been employed by a 
master, was directed by a servant to do some work, and 
afterwards did it without any communication with the 
master, it was held that the master was not liable, though 
the thing upon which the \Vork was done was the properly 
of the master. 

By tho contract of hiring and service (he master obtains 
aright to the service of the servant. Any one therefore 
who interferes with that right docs luin an injury for 
which hu IS responsible in an action for damages. A mas- 
ter may be deprived of Iho services of a servant, either 
by some hurt done to the servant, or by his being enticed 
out of the service. An action therefore may be brought 
by a master where a servant has received some personal 
injury disqualifying him from tho discharge of his duties 
as a servant, ns whore he has been disabled by llie oveiturn 
of a coach, the bile of a third person's dog, &c. The 
action by a jarciit against the seducer of his daughter 
is of this class, and purports to be brought to recover 
the damages incurred by tho parent for the loss of Ins 
daughter’s services ; and although m practico (he damages 
are never really measured by the injury occurring from tlic 
mere loss of service, still from the form of the aclinti, the 
only one which can bo brought in such case, it is necessary 
to give some slight evidence of services per,<prmed. Any 
kind of assistance in domestic otfices is sutlieicnt. [Parent 
AND Child.] 

Ill order to succeed in an action for enticing a servant 
out of his service, the master must prove that the party 
enticing away the servant knew of the previous engage- 
ment at the time when he enticed him away, or that he 
has refused to restore the servant upon subsequent applica- 
tion. This action is niainlainable where the servant is 
hired to do work by the piece, as well as where the servant 
IS hired for a definite tune. But no action lies for iuducing 
a servant to quit Ins service at the period when the definite 
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time for which he was hired expires, although the aerv 
had no previous intention of quitting the service at such 
period : neither will an action lie at^ainst a party for enticing 
awr y a servant, if the servant has paid to the master tlio 
penalty stipulated for by the agreement of hiring and service 
m ease of his quilting his master's service. Where a ser- 
vant has been enticed away from the service, an action lies 
against him for his breach of contract, as well as against 
the parly who lia^ enticed him away. 

It is not inconsistent with the duty of the servant of a 
tradesman to solicit his master’s customers to give him 
business after he shall have left the service of his master. 
Where a workman discovers a new invention during the 
lime of his service, the invention is the properly of the ser- 
vant, unless perhaps he were especially hired for the pur- 
pose of making new inventions. 

By the statute 32 Geo. III., c. 56, * for preventing the 
counterfeiting the certificates of the characters of servants,’ 
magistrates are empowered, upon information being laid 
before them, to indict certain penalties and punishments 
upon parties who personate masters and give false charac- 
ters with servants ; and also upon those who, though they 
really have been masters, wilfully make false statements in 
writing, us to the time and particulars of the service or the 
character of the servant, and also upon those who personate 
servants or falsely state that they have been in particular 
services, or deny that they have been in such employments 
as they really have filled. Independently of the provisions 
of this statute, a person who wilfully gives a false character 
with a servant is liable to an action at the suit of the party 
who has been induced by the false character lo employ the 
servant, for any damages which he may suffer in consequence 
of eftiploying him. Thus where one was induced by a false 
character lo employ a servant who afterwards robbed him 
to a large amount, and was convicted of the robbery, the 
master was held to be entilled to recover to the extent of 
his loss from the party who gave the false character. 

Formerly a setlleineuL was gained by residence in a 
parish under a contract of hiring and service for a year, but 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act no settlement can for the 
future be gained by such means. [Pooii.] (Bl., Com,, book 
i., c. 14 ; Burn's Jmtice, tit. ‘ Servants,*) 

SERVE'TUS, MICHAEL (whose family name was 
Reves), was born at Villanueva in Aragon, in the year 
1509. lie was the son of a notary, who sent him while 
young to the university of Toulouse in order to study the 
law, instead of which however he appears to have devoted 
his attention principally lo theology during the three years 
which he spent in that city. 

In his twenty-first year ho quitted Toulouse, and journey- 
ing into Italy in the suite of Quintana, confessor to the em- 
peror Charles V., was present at the coronation of that mo- 
narch at Bologna, in February, 1530. The death of Quin- 
tana soon left him at liberty to travel into Switzerland and 
Germany, where he becnino acquainted with many of the 
reformers. In the course of 1530 lie took up his residence 
at Basle, and there he first broached those opinidtis which 
afterwards drew down upon him the persecution of Calvin. 
He probably met with few persons who were disposed to 
embrace his notions, for, in the course of the same year, or 
early in 1531, he left Basle and went to Strasburg, llis 
stay in Strasburg however was short, since he lived at 
Haguenau in Alsace during the printing of his treatise on 
the doctriiic of the Trinity. This, his first work, was pub- 
lished by a bookseller of Basle in 1531, but the opinions 
which it contained were so contrary to those usually re- 
ceived, that the man feared to print it at Basle, and pro- 
cured its publication at Haguenau, the name of which 
place appears on the title-page. In the following year Ser- 
vetus wrote a second treatise, in the form of dialogues, on 
the same subject ; in which he corrected some errors in 
his former wlfl-k, but without retracting any of the opinions. 

We are unacquainted with the exact time when Servetus 
quilled Haguenau, but we next find him at Lyon, where 
he remained three years, occupying himself principally with 
the study of medicine. It is probable that during this time 
he supported himself by correcting the press, and by other 
literary labours, among which was the publication of an 
improved edition of Pirkheirner’s translation of Ptolemy’s 
Gh)ography, which appeared in the year 1535. On leaving 
Lyon he visited Pans, where he look the degree of M.A., 
and afterwards of doctor of medicine. He was likewise 
admitted a professor of the university, and^delivercd lectures 


on the mathematics. He was in Paris in 1537, in which 
year he published an essay on syrups, the only medical work 
that he wrote, but his ungovernable temper involved him in 
disputes with the medical facully, which conipollcd him lo 
leave the city. It is most likely that he again returned to 
Lyon, for in 1540 we find mention of him as practising me- 
dicine, in the immediate neighbourhood, at the village of 
Charlieu. His attempt to obtain practice there seems to 
have been unsuccessful, and taking up his abode once more 
in Lyon, ho supported himself by correcting the press for the 
Frellons, the printers, lie likewise superintended a new 
edition of the Bible, which was published in 1 542, and the 
notes which he added afforded materials to stfinglhen the 
charge of heresy afterwards brought against him. 

In the year 1543, Pierre Palmier, archbishop of Vienne 
in Dauphin/;, meeting with Servetus at Lyon, induced him 
to return with him to his see. Servetus devoted liiinself 
to the practice of medicine in this place, where ho re- 
mained until his trial for heresy ten years afterwards. 
Theology however was still a favourite pursuit with him, 
and for many years he carried on a controversial correspon- 
dence with Calvin, in the course of which he sent him a 
portion of a manuscript containing many of the opinions 
which subsequently appeared in his ‘ Christianismi Resli- 
tulio.* Their private correspondence, never very friendly, 
degenerated by degrees into quarrelling, and at length imp 
scurrility ; and Servetus having replied to a violent letter of 
Calvin concerning his own opinions, by sending a list of 
what he called errorsand absurdities in Calvin’s* Institutes/ 
the latter angrily broke off all communication with higi. 
In the same year, 154G, Calvin wrote to Fare! and Viret, 
saying, that if ever Servetus came to Genova, he would take 
caro that he should not escape in safety. He is staled by 
Bolsec even to have denounced Servetus to Cardinal Tour- 
non as a heretic ; and the same aulliorily adds that the car- 
dinal laughed heartily at one heretic accusing another, 

Servetus, in a letter to one of his friends, had cKprossed 
the presentiment that ho should suffer death lor his opi- 
nions; and he did not publish the* Christianismi Rcstitiitu/ 
without taking every precaution to conceal the fact of his 
being the author. He had endeavoured to get the wurl 
published at Basic, but no bookseller would undertake tlic 
dangerous engagement, and ho eventually had it printed at 
Vienne in 1553, but without his own name or that of the 
printer, or even the date, or name of the place. 

The work caused a great sensation ; but the author would 
have remained unknown, had not Calvin rorognised in the 
style, and in the abuse of himself, the hand of Servetus. 
He immediately procured one William Trie, a citizen of 
Lyon, but a recent convert to the reformed religion, and 
then resident at Geneva, to write letters to the authorities 
of the former city, containing many serious imputations 
against Servetus, and charging him with having written the 
• Christianismi Restitutio.’ The arclibishop of Lyon, Car- 
dinal Tournon, whose diocese, from its proximity to Geneva, 
was peculiarly exposed lo the influence of heresy, no sooner 
received this intelligence than ho wrote lo the governor- 
general of Dauphin^, acquainting him with what he had 
heard concerning Servetus. In consequence of the suspi- 
cion thus thrown upon him, Servetus was arrested and im- 
prisoned, but he would in all probability have been acquitted 
for want of evidence against him, had not Calvin, through 
the medium of Trie, forwarded to Iho Incjuisition at Vienne 
a portion of manuscript and several private letters which 
he had received from Servetus. Mr. Scott, in his * His- 
tory of Calvin and the Swiss Reformation,' London, 1833, 
chap, xi., endeavours to extenuate the guilt of tho reformer, 
and dentes that these letters were produced on the trial. 
That in this however, as in some other of his statements, 
Mr. Scott is mistaken, appears from the fact that in the con- 
demnation of SeiTetus by tho Inquisition of Vienne, * letters 
and writings addressed to Mr. J. Calvin’ are especially men- 
tioned. 

Servetus escaped from prison, where he had not been 
strictly guarded, but was burnt in effigy at Vienne, on Juno 
17, 1553. He lied to Geneva, in which town he kept him- 
self closely concealed, but was arrested, through Calvin’s 
influence, on the day before that on which he was about to 
start fur Ziirich on bis way to Italy. He was arrested con- 
trary to law, the city of Geneva having no authonty over 
him, who was merely journeying through it : when mvpri- 
Bon, he was treated with the greatest cruelty ; and ho 
denied the aisistance of counsel. His private papers, and a 
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volume of Calvin’s * Institutes,’ in ^hich ho had made some < 
notes with his own hand, were brought in evidence against | 
Imn. Calvin’s own servant, one Fontaine, appeared 
as the ucouser, Calvin not caring to submit to the lex 
till ion IS of Geneva, which imprisoned the accuser as well as 
the accused; though, in direct opposition to this law. La 
Fontaine was released after being only one day in prison. 
Servetiis was brought to trial on Au^^st 14, 1553; and on 
that day, and on several days following, ho was examined 
publicly before his judges. Calvin drew up the articles of 
accusation, in which the calumnies against himself are 
alleged us part of the crime of Servctiis ; and further he 
reserved to himself the office of disputant upon theological 
subjects with the prisoner. Many of the charges against 
him were frivolous and vexatious in the extreme, but it is 
certain that he did not anticipate so severe a sentence as 
was passed upon him ; for wtien, on August 26, the vice- 
bailiff of Vienne, lihving come to Geneva, requested that 
Servotus might be given up to him in order to undergo the 
sentence passed upon him by the Inquisition, he threw him- 
self at the feet of his judges, begging that they would rather 
try him, and pass on liim wh(itevcr sentence they might 
think fit. 

"On September I, Servotus was called before his judges 
and ordered to bo ready to reply in writing to a set of writ- 
ten charges which Calvin was instructed to draw up. On 
Seplemher 15 he wrote a touching letter, complaining of 
the harsh treatment ho had undergone, bogging that his 
ease might speedily bo decided, since he had been already 
detained five weeks in prison, and appealing from the pri- 
vate hatred of Calvin to the decision of the council of two 
hundred. This appeal however was rejected, and Servetus 
was furnished with a copy of the charges against him drawn 
up by Calvin. To these he sent in a brief written answer, 
Sind it does not sipiicar that after September 15 he defended 
himself in open court, where he was much inferior to Cal- 
\in as a disputant. Calvin’s refutation of Servetus’s reply 
!»really exasperated him; he did not attempt any regular 
anbv\e'i’ to it, hut contented himself with adiling a few notes 
111 the margin grossly abusive of Calvin. 

It was now secretly determined in the council of Geneva 
to put Servotus to dcatli, but the matter being one of great 
nnportaiico, and Servetus having appealed to the judgment 
of Olliers, it wa.s iliought advisable to send copies of his 
works ami of the evidence against him to the clergy of the 
four Protestant cantons of Zurich, Basle, Berne, and Scliaff- 
hau-eii, and to ask their opinion concerning his guilt. 
These letters were dispatched about the end of September: 
the reply from Ziirich was received on October 2 ; that from 
Basle and from Schaffhausen on October 18, and the date 
of the arrival of the answer ftom Berne is not stated. They 
all concurred in condemning the writings of Servetus, but 
did not recommend that the author should be put to death, 
though Calvin chose to put that construction on their re- 
plies. As soon as these answers had ai rived, the council 
was once more convened, and sentenced Servetus to bo 
burned to death by a slow fire. Servotus had one friend in 
the council. Amadioiis Gorniis by name, who in vain endea- 
voured to obtain a‘pardon for him, or at least that his case 
should bo brought before 1 ho council of two hundred; but 
the violciic*-* of Calvin and his party prevailed. Calvin 
however did attempt to obtain for him the favour of a less 
painful death, tliough without success. Accordingly, on 
October 27, 1553, Servetus was brought to the stake, and 
his sufferings are staled to have been unusually severe and 
protracted. No act of barbarity perpetrated 'by the Ro- 
man Calholics ever surpassed the burning of Servetus, in 
which Calvin appears to have been actuated by private ha- 
tred quite as much as by religious fanaticism, and in which 
he filled all the parts of informer, prosecutor, and judge. 

The works of Servetus have had an adventitious value 
imparted to them by their extreme rarity. With the excep- 
tion of the short essay on Syrups, published while Servetus 
wa$ at Paris, they are Iheolo'gical and metaphysical treatises 
on the most abstruse subjects, such as the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Mr. Ilaliam is of opinion that the notions of Ser- 
vetus concerning the Trinity were not Arian, but rather 
what are called Sabtilhan. The ' Restitutio Christianisroi’ 
contains a passage which lias led some to say that Servetus 
well nigh discovered the circulation of the blood, and that 
consequently the merits of our illustrious countryman 
Harvey aro small. Such however is by no means the case. 
Servetus knew that the septum of the heart is not perfo- 


rated, but that the blood in the right ventricle communicates 
with that in the left through the medium of the ])iilinonary 
artery, and the circulation through the lungs. But though 
he formed a perfectly correct conception of iho pulmonary 
circulation, ho was quite ignoranl»of the greater circulation, 
or of the existence of any means by which blood i’roiu the 
left ventricle is returned to the right ; nor does he appear to 
have seen the necessity for any such provision. 

The authorities from which the above Life of Servctu.s has 
been compile<l are AUwoerden, * Ilistona Michaolis Serveti,’ 
Helmstadii, 4to., 1727; the ‘ Biographic Univeibelle and 
the notices furnished by Mr. Hallam, in his * Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe,’ vol. i., p. 507, and vol. ii., p. 
107. The famous passasm relating to the circulation is 
given entire by Dutens, ‘ Origino des Dccouvencs alLnbuces 
aux Modernes,’ 4to., London, 179G, p. 163. 

SERVIA, a principality newly constituted under an here- 
ditary prince, tributary to the Ottoman sultan, but which 
was an integral part of the Turkish empire till the begin- 
ning of the present century. The boundaries of Servia are, 
on the north the Austrian territories of the Bunnat and 
Slavonia, on the east Vulachia and Bulgaria, on the south 
Rumili, and on the west Bosnia, from which it is sepaiated 
by the Drina, an affluent of the Save. The length of Servia 
from east to west is about 170 English miles, and its breadth 
about 100 miles. It lies entirely in the basin of the 
Danube, which river runs along its northern boundary, and 
is joined by the Save, which divides Bervia from Auhirian 
Slavonia, and afterwards by the Morava, which crosses tlie 
centre of Servia from south to north, receiving numerous 
atlluents; those on its western or left bank come from 
the Mounts Stalatz, an offset of the Dinaric Alps which 
divide the waters of the Morava from those of the Drina, 
and those on its eastern bank from the Bulgarian moun- 
tains, which are offsets of the Balkan range. Servia is a 
country of mountains and valleys, in great part covered with 
aiitient forests. The country has excellent piialuics, m 
which are reared numerous herds of cattle. The population 
of Servia is roughly reckoned at about half a million of in- 
habitants, who arc mostly of t)ic Greek or Kaslerii eliurcb. 
The Servians are a branch of llie great Slavonian race, and 
their language is one of the inoht polished dialects of the 
Slavonian. [Slavonian Languagk and Litlkatukk.] 
Travellers have observed a resemblance between the ap- 

{ learance of the Scivians and the natives of the Swibs high- 
ands. The country is in a state of progress. 

The principal towns of Servia are — 1, Semendria, or Sant 
Andriya, situated at the confluence of the Jessava with the 
Danube, a fortified town with about 12,U00 inhabitants, and 
the residence of the archbishop-primate of Servia, and llio 
place of assembly of the senate; 2. Belguadk; .3, Zabatz, 
or Schabaez, near the Save, a fortified town ; 4, Usicza, 
near the holders of Br»sin:i, ;i town of 6000 inhabitarils, cai- 
rying on a considerable trade; 5, Vallie^o, a place much 
frequented for its markets; 6, Ki!ig(»jewatz, a small (own 
in the centre of Servia, where a diet of the representatives 
of Servia proclaimed, in 1830, Milosch and his heirs princes 
of Servia. The superior court of ju*5ticc of the principality 
sits at Kragojewatz, Avhich is also the common residence of 
the prince. 

Prince Milosch has opened a wide road across Sorviu 
from Nissa on the frontiers of Ruraili to Belgrade. 

The county of Servia under the Roman empire formed 
the province of MtDsia Superior. It was inxaded by llie 
Goths under the emperor Valciis, and some centuncN laicr 
by the Servi, a tribe of Slavonians, to whom were allotted 
some grounds soutli of the Danube by the emperor Leo VJ., 
in order to oppose them to the Bulgarians, who thrcaieiicd 
the very existence of the empire in the tentli ccniiiry of our 
»ra. By degrees the Servians encroached also upon the 
territories of the empire, and in the twclAli ceiiiury the 
emperor Manuel Comnonus was oblijicJ to fight against 
them in order to check their incursions. During the sub- 
sequent decay of the Eastern empire, and its conquest and 
partition by the Latins, the Servians established llicinselves 
firmly in the country of Mmsia, forming an independent 
principality under a prince styled Despotes, in the same 
manner as the neighbouring Slavonian stales of Bosnia and 
Croatia. Murad L, sultan of the Ottomans, inarried a 
daughter of the Despotes of Servia; but several \cais afier, 

! the Servians, Hungarians, and other Christian naiibn-s near 
I the Danube, alarmed at Iho progress of the Turks iu 
^ Albania, collected a large forco under Lazarus, Despotes of 
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Scrvia, and marclied against Murad, who met ihc Christian 
army in the plain of Cossowa, near the frontiers of Albania, 
A.D. 1389, and defeated it with dreadful slaughter, but 
was himself killed. L’.izarus was taken prisoner and 
kilhd by the Turks in revenge for the death of their 
own sultan. In the following century sultan Murad II., 
who had married tlie sister of George, Despoles of Servia, 
turned his arms against his brother-in-law about the } car 
14d0, ovonan Servia, took the fortress of Semendria, and 
obliged George to take refuge at Ragusa, from whence 
he made his way to H ungary, where he joined the 'gallant 
lliinri>ades, and through his assistance recovered pint 
of his icrritories. At last Mohammed II., after taking Con- 
stantinople, tinally conquered Servia, which he annexed 
to oininre, with the exception of Belgrade, which was 
biavely defended by the Hungarians under Ilunnyades, 
and was only taken, in 1522, by Solyinan the Great. Servia 
continued a province of the Turkish empire till 1717, when 
Prince Eugene, at the head of an Austrian army, took Bel- 
grade and conquered u part of Servia, which was ceded by 
the sultan to Austria by the peace of Passarowitz, 1718. 
But in the subsequent war of 1739, the Austrians, being 
worsted by the Turks, lost Servia, and ^ve up Belgrade 
also by treaty. Marshal Laudon retook Belgrade in 1788. 
imt Austria gave it up again to the sultan by the peace of 
Szistova in 1791. 

About the year 1804 the Servians, availing themselves of 
the revolt of Passwan Oglu, pasha of Widin, rose in arms 
throughout the country against the Porte. They chose for 
their leader George Pctrowitsch, surnatiied Kara, or the 
‘ black,’ a couiitr\man who, having taken a part in a former 
un.siicce.ssful insurrection in 1787, had lied into the Austrian 
territories, and served in the Austrian army in the campaign 
of 178S-9. After the peace in 1791 Kara George had re- 
turned to his country and resumed his profession of herds- 
man and grazier. He was stern and taciturn, but cou- 
rageous and robust. In January, 1806, two numerous 
Turkish armies, one from Bosnia under Bekir Pasha, and 
the other from Nissa in Rumili under Ibrahim, pasha of 
Scutari, entered Servia. Kara George had no mure than 
10,000 men, but they were determined, and knew well the 
country and the intricacies of its forests. He kept in check 
both armies, and in the month of August defeated the Pasha 
of Bosnia, and drove him back across the Drina with great 
loss. He then turned rapidly against the Pasha of Scutari, 
who proposed a truce. But the truce not being ratified by 
the Porte, George surprised and took Belgrade, except the 
citadel, which surrendered in 1807. Servia was now free 
from the Turks. A sort of inililary government was formed, 
coniiisting of the wayvodcs, or chief proprietors of the various 
districts, each of whom was at the head of a body of cavalry 
formed of his tenants and friends. The way vodes assembled 
once a year, about Christmas, at Belgrade, to deliberate, 
under the presidentship of Kara George, upon the alTairs of 
the country. A senate of twelve members, one elected by 
each district of Servia, constituted the permanent executive. 
Mutual jealousies and dissensions soon broke oUt between 
the principal wa> vodes and Kara George. The latter, in 
order to strengthen his power, undertook the invasion of 
Bosnia in 1809, whilst Russia was at war with the Porte. 
He proved unsuccessful, and was obliged to retire into 
Servia, protected by a diversion made by a Russian corps on 
the bide of the Danube. In 1810 he defeated Curschid 
Pasha, wholmd advanced from Nissa with 30,000 men, and 
soon after he routed another army from Bosnia, and drove it 
back across the Drina. He availed himself of these suc- 
cesses to obtain from the diet of 1811 more ample powers, 
and a sort of ministry, which resided continually miar his 
person. The Porte proposed to acknowledge Kara George 
as Hospodar of Servia, on condition that the Turks should 
garrison all the forli’esses and keep the arsenals and arras. 
It was easy for persons acquainted with Ottoman policy to 
foresee whnt would be the results of such an arrangement. 
The negotiations lasted till 1813, when the news of the 
success of Napoleon in Germany freed the Turks from 
the fear of Russia, and stimulated them to make a last 
elfort against Servia. Two Turkish armies advanced, 
drove before them some Servian corps, and carried several 
strongholds. Kara George, losing on a sudden his firm- 
ness, crossed the Danube and took refuge in the Austrian 
territories, where he was confined in a fortress in which he 
died some ^'ears after. Universal discouragement followed, 
and the Turks occupied the whole country and entered 


Belgrade. Servia became again a pashalik. The wayvode 
Milobch Obienowitsch alone kept up the insurrection about 
Jagudino, in tbe soiitberii districts, but was at last obliged 
to accept tbe araiicsty oiTered by tbe pasha for himself and 
followers. The Turks however having contrived to get 
into their hands the leaders of this last insurrection, shot a 
number of them, regardless of the amnesty, and empaled 
thirty-six of them at Belgrade, in front of the pasha’s 
palace, in 1815. Milosch himself had the good luck to 
e.scape; ho ran to the mountains, and the insurrection 
began afresh. Having assembled tbe Heyduks, a kind of 
Slavonian Klephts, and the fugitives and emigrants of the 
former insuriection, he attacked the kiaya, or lieutenant of 
the pasha, who had advanced against him from Belgrade at 
the head of 10,000 men. The kiaya was defeated with the 
loss of his artillery and baggage. The pasha came out of 
Belgrade with the rest of his troops, and was likewise de- 
feated, and obliged to retire to Keiipri under an escort 
given him by Milosch. Curschid, pasha of Bosnia, sent 
another army under his lieutenant Ali, who was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and sent back to his piaster with presents. 
Milosch afterwards went himself to the camp of Curschid 
Pasha to undertake negotiations of peace. The only article 
upon which they could not agree was that Milosch wished 
the Servians to remain armed, to which the pasha would 
not consent. When Milosch rose to mount his horse, the 
pasha's janizaries fell upon him, but Ali, who had been so 
generously treated by Milosch, interposed, representing that 
Milosch had come spontaneously and under a safe conduct, 
which ought not tube broken. Ah’s firmness saved Milosch, 
who was allowed to depart. The negotiations continued ; 
Servian deputies were sent to Constantinople, and at last a 
firmaun of peace came, appointing another pasha friendly 
to the Servians. Belgrade and the oilier fortresses were to 
remain in the hands of thcTurk.s, but the Servians re- 
tained the administration of the country, their seualc, and 
they alone taxed themselves. 

Milosch lestoved with some modification the constitution 
establKshcrl by Kara George. He created a pro\incial admi- 
nistration ; every district or knef has its kneven or civil ulli- 
cer, and every great di\ision or province bus iisobar-Kneven, 
all of whom are paid by tlio treasury. Judicial courts arc 
established in the various districts, and a court of appeal sits 
at Kragojewatz for the whole principality. A code, based 
mainly on the French code, has been compiled. Tbe cleigy 
arc subject to the same laws and amenable to the samu 
courts as tbe laity, and they receive a salary from the state. 
Elementary schools have been established in the various 
districts. Every able-bodied man is a soldier, and has his 
own arms. Belgrade has a small Turkish garrison, and 
is the residence of a pasha, who has no direct authority in 
the aflaivs of the country. Servia pays a fixed amount of 
tribute to the Porte, which is yearly deliveierl by the prince 
into the hands of tho pasha. The natives of Servia are 
allowed to trade all over the Ottoman empire, when fur- 
nished with Servian passports. Suvh is tlie settlement of 
the offairs of Scr\ia since 1830. 

(Bulbi; La Martine, Voyage en Orientt 1833; Pirch, 
Reisein Servienxn 1829.) 

SERVICE. (Law.) [Servant.] 

SERVICE, the name given in English cathedral music 
to the Te Deum and Jubilate^ tho Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimitth\ the Cantate Domino and Deus Misereaiur^ col- 
lectively or separately ; and sometimes applied, very erro- 
neously, in our concert books, to tho whole or portions of 
tho mass. 

SERVITES, or Servants of tho Blessed Virgin, areligious 
order first instituted in Tuscany, a.u. 1233, % seven Flo- 
rentine merchants. This order, though subjected to the 
rule of St. Austin, was nevertheless erected in commemora- 
tion of the most holy widowhood of the blessed Virgin, for 
which reason its monks wore a black habit, and observed 
several rules not practised in other monasteries. Benedict, 
bishop of Florence; having given bis approval to the insti- 
tution of this order, pope Clement VI. granted it a bull of 
confirmation in 1266. Innocent V. took measures to abolish 
it ; but dying before he had completely effected bis inten- 
tions, it was again taken under papal protection by Houorius 
IV. in 1286. In the fifteenth century Martin V. and Inno- 
cent VIII. declared that the Servilea formed a fifth mendi- 
cant order. V 

Toward the close of tho sixteenth century it was found 
that tho Servites had fallen off from their early strictness; 
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and in 1593 the order was ro-establiblicd in its original 
austerity in ibo hermitages of Monle-Scnario. whores the 
reformed brothers took the title of Serviieft’-Kremttes. This 
order continues to exist in Italy. 

Father Paul Sarpi, the well-known author of the * History 
of the Council of Trent,' was a Servile. 

(Moshfcim, Eccles, Hist., 4to-, Jynicl. 1705, vol. i., p. 65.3; 
Hist, des Ordres BeligieuXt par M. Heririon, 8vo., Brux., 
1833, p. 171-173.) 

SKRVITOR. [Sizar.] 

SE'RVIUS TU'JXUJS. the sixth king of Romo, reigned 
from 578 to 534 n.c. The history*of his birth waa handed 
down by tradition in three different ways. The most mar- 
vellous and probably the most antienl legend represents 
him as the son of Ocrisia, a slave of Queen Tanaquil, and of 
a god, who according to some was Vulcan, but according to 
others, one of the household-gods of the royal family. (Ovid. 
Fast., %i. 625, &c. ; Dionys., iv., p. 207. Sylburg.) A second 
logeml describes his mother as a slave of the Etruscan tovyn 
of Tarquinii, and his father as a client of Tarquinius Pris- 
cus ; and Servius himself, according to the same account, 
was id his youth a slave. (Cic., I)e Republ., ii, 21.) The 
third account, which however seems to be merely an arbi- 
trary interpretation of the second, made with the intention 
of giving to the story a somewhat more probable appearance, 
represents Servius Tullius a.s the son of a man of the same 
name, who was of royal descent, lived at Cornic.uluni, one 
.^f the Latin towns, and was slain when his native place 
was taken by the Romans. His wife Ocrisia, then in a 
state of pregnancy, was conveyed to Rome and assigned to 
Queen Tanuquil, who, considering her rank, soon restored 
her to liberty and treated her with great regard. (Liv., i. 
39 ; Dionys., iv., ji. 206.) Ocrisia was delivered of a son 
whom she called Servius Tullius, after the name of her 
husband. One day, oontiniics (he story, when the boy ^yas 
asleep, his head was seen surrounded with (lames. The 
queen, being informed of the wondrous sight, said that the 
cliild was destined to do groat things, and forbade the 
Humes to be extinguished; when the child awoke, the 
Hume disappeared. He was henceforth hi ought up and 
educated as the king's own child. If in the course of his 
education ho became, as Cicero supposes, acquainted with 
(lie affairs of Greece, tins would in some measure account 
for the analogy between the constitution of Solon and that 
which Servius afterwards gave to the Romans, b^irtuiie, 
who had so signally favoured Servius in his childhood, 
continued her partiality for him, raised him to the highest 
lionpurs tliat man can attain, and even made him the object 
of her love. (Ovid, Fast., vi. 570, &c.) He made a grate- 
ful return by dedicating to her a temple outside of the city, 
(Varro, De Lin};. LaL. v., p. 5C, cd. Bipont.) 

When Servius Tullius had grown up to manhood, he dis- 
tingnisbed himself in several battles against the Etruscans 
and Sabines, and he was also a useful counsellor in the 
alfairs of the administration. The king not only rew'arded 
his*.serviccs with the hand of one of hi.s daughters, but in 
liis old age frequently entrusted him with the management 
of his private as well as public affairs, and in the dis- 
charge of these duties Servius evinced such wisdom and jus- 
tice, that he soon became the favourite of the people. 
When the king was murdered by (he sons of Ancus Mar- 
ciiis, and Tanaquil concealed his death from the people, they 
willingly submitted to the regency of Servius, whom the 
king was said to have appointed to govern in his stead until 
Ins recovery, which probably means that he was appointed 
custos urhis (prmfectus urbi) in which capacity he had a 
right to hold the comitia for a new election, as ho afterwards 
did {populum cnrisuluit de se). When the death of the 
king became known, Servius was, as Livy (i, 41) says, 
made king by the senate, but without a decree of the 
populus; but according to Cicero and Dionysius (iv., p. 
218), he found his chief support in the populus, who gave 
him the imperium by a lex curiata. The sons of Ancus 
Marciu.s, seeing their hopes frustrated, went into exile, and 
Servius Tullius, to prevent any hostile feeling on the part of 
Lucius and Aruns Tarquinius, the sons of his predecessor, 
gave them his two daughters in marriage. The inconsist- 
ency.of this part of the legend with chronology has been 
pointed out by Niebuhr. 

. After Servius had thus established himself on the throne, 
he made a successful war against the Vcientines and some 
other Etruscan towns, which Dionysius represents us a war 
with oil Etruria. This is the only war which is said to have 
P. C., No* 1331. 


occurred during his reign, which, like that of Numa Poni- 
pilius, was a reign of peace. The mo^i memorable events 
of the reign of Servius Tullius arc his foriiliration and ex- 
tension of tho city [Rome, vol, xx., p. UiO, Ske], and tbo 
new constitution which lie is said to luuo j^ivoii to the 
Roman state. Several of the Latin towns already belonged 
to Rome, and had grown up with it into one aud 

this nation was leagued with the other indcpciuhMit Latins. 
Servius effected a (bderal union among these naliou'i, and 
induced the Latins, who had hilberto held their general 
meetings at the fonnlain of Fcrentiim, to build at Rome, on 
the Avenline, a tcmplo of Diann^as the common properly of 
the Latins and Romans. The Latins agiccd, and this was 
on their part a tacit acknowledgement of the supremacy of 
Rome. (Liv., i., 45; Dionys., iv., p. 230.) Tho Sabines 
appear to have likewise been included in this confederacy, 
and to have joined the Latins and Romans in the worship 
at the common sanctuary of Diana; for the story is, that a 
Sabine attempted to gain the supremacy for his own nation: 
be possessed among bis cattle a cow of extraordinary size, 
and the soothsayers declared that tbo government, should 
belong to that nation whose citizen should saerillce this 
cow to Diana on the Aventino. Ho therefore took the 
animal at an opportune tiino to Rome. But the Roman 
priest, who bad been informed of llio prophecy, reprimanded 
‘the Sabine for attempting to sacritice wiih unclean hands, 
and bade him go down to the Tiber and wash them. The 
Sabine obeyed, and the Roman in the mc-anwhile sacrificed 
the cow to Diana. According to Livy it was not uniil ibis 
lime that llui populus uiianiraouslv declared Seiviusiheir 
king. 

But although Servius was tbo fiwoiirito of the people, a 
storm was gathering over his Iicad, which ultimately ternii- 
I natod his life in the tragic manner stf ini nitahly de>ciil)ed 
by Livy (i. 47). Lucius Tanjuinius, the poii ofTaiMumiiis 
Prisciis, bad never given up the hope of occupying the 
throne of his father; and stimulated by Tnllia, llio wi/b of 
bis brother Aruns, he agreed with her to louidcr his wife 
and his brother, and to unite Ininself with licr, that thus 
they might be able the moie energetically to prosecute their 
ambitious and cnmiiuil designs. Lucius, now' urged on by 
his uiinatiual wife, one day appeared iii the senalo wiih the 
badges of royally. As soon as the aged king lieaid of the 
rehellious act, he hastened to the curia, ami ichuked tlio 
traitor, hut he was thrown down tho stone steps of the curia, 
and on his way home he was murdcMod by tho servants of his 
son-iu-luw. I'iis body was left lying in its hlood. Tulli.i, the 
wife ofLucius, anxious to learn the issue of Ids undci taking, 
rode in her chariot to tlie curia; hut her more than hriital 
joy at his success induced even Tarquin to send her liouic. 
On her w’ay thither slu* found the covjise of her father, and 
ordered her sevviirit to drive over it. Tlic place wlicre this 
took place was ever after termed tho Vices Scelcraios 
(Ovid, Fast., vi. 59.s; Dionys., iv., p. 212; Vairo, ])r Jj/ig. 
Lot,, iv., p. 41.) 

Such are the legends which were current among the Ro- 
mans ahoul Servius Tullius; and allhougli they may ho 
bated on some historical groundwork, yet in the toim in 
which they are handed down they arc little more than 
fiction. The existence of a king, Servius Tullius, caiiiiol 
however he denied. The Etru'^cuii tiadilioiis, as we h-arn 
from an antient inseviptinn (ap. (Tiuter. p dh.) whudi con- 
tained a speech of the emperor Claudius, slated ihal Sl'iwius, 
originally called by the EiiUhcan name of Mastania, was ii 
follow'er of Cseles Vivciina ; and that after being o\cr- 
wliclined by dihasters, he quitted Etruria with tlie rcuuuiis 
of the army of Cmles, and went to Rome, where he oc( uj)io<l 
the Ctciiau hill, ami afterwards obtained the kingly jnuicr. 
(See Niebuhr, Hist, uf Rome, i , p. 381, &c.) But if not 
improbable that this version of the story mciclv aioso fiom 
the circumstance of Servius being received ui Rome among 
the Lucr^res or Etruscans (Gdttling, Oyc//. d. Rnm. Staats, 
p. 231), for two other legends describe him as a Lami ; and 
the whole spirit of his legislation seems to wiirrant llm con- 
clusion that tho man who devised the constitution ascribed 
to him could not have been an Etruscan, but must have been 
a Latin. How much of the tragic story of his death may be 
historical cannot be decided, urn* is it of great import a iice. 
This however seems to be clear, that at the end of the career 
of Servius a counter-revolution took place, which Ihiatuited 
all the beneficial workings of his new coustifuiioii, and 
showed its fruits in tho tyrannical rule of his* smrossor. 

The constitution of Servius Tullius was always looked 
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upon by Iho Romans as the basis of their civil and political 
institutions ; and there is no doubt that in »ub>equcnt ages 
much more was attributed to him than he actually did, and 
that the plebeians in particular considered him as the great 
protector of ibeir order, who had granted them almost all 
the rights which they afterwards regained one by one in thoir 
unwearied struggles with the patricians. What Servius 
actually did for the Romans has been tho subject of much 
discussion among the continental scholars ever since the 
time that Niebuhr’s work appeared. We shall only give a 
sketch of the constitution of Servius, and refer our readers 
to the beat modern works on the subject. 

Servius is said to have commenced his legislation by 
dividing the public land which was taken from the Ivlins 
among those citizens (of course plebeians) who, owing to 
ihcir poverty, were compelled to work for wages; and by 
aanctioning, through the Coinitia Curiata, about fifty laws 
relating to contracts and injuries (vo/xoi ovvaWaKUKot imi 
7r«pi Tiov adiKTjfiaTiov i Dtonys., iv., p. 218), which were pro- 
bably intended to regulate the relations between the two 
estates. He divided the city, with the exclusion of theCapi- 
toliiic and Aventine, into four icgions, three of which an- 
swered to the three original townships or tribes of which 
Rome consisted. All tho plebeians who dwelled in any of 
these regions formed a tribus ; so that all the plebeians of 
tho city were divided into four local tribes (iribus urbanae). 
Their names were Tribus Suburana, Palatiiia, Esquilina, and 
Colliiia; and iheso tribes continued to the time of Augustus. 
The plebeians who inhabited the country around and subject 
to Rome, were divided into iwcnty-six local tril»es (tribus rus- 
licso), wliich are sometimes also called regions. Tins divi- 
sion of tho country plebeians is not mentioned by Livy at 
all ; and Dionysius found ditTcronl and contradictory ac- 
counts of it, but he preferred the statement of Fabius Pictor, 
who mentioned the twenty-six rustic tribes. The subject how- 
ever might still seem to be involved in ditlicuUies, inasmuch 
as Livy (ii. 16) states that, in the year 495 b.c., the whole 
number of tribes was only twenty-one. This dilliculty how- 
ever is removed by the plausible conjecture of Niebuhr 
(i., p. 4U), &e.), that in the war against Porseuiia Romo lost 
a third of its territory — that is, ten regions or tribes; so that 
there remained only twenty, to which, after tho immigration 
of the gens Claudia with its numcrou.s clients, the twenty- 
first tribe (iribus Claudia, afterwards thbiis Crustumina) was 
added. The names of the sixteen ruNtic tribes which con- 
tinued to exist after (he war with Porsenna aie: tribiis 
.Emilia, Camilla, Cluentia, Cornelia, Fabia, Galena, llora- 
tia, Lemoiiia, Meiienia, Papiria, Polliaur Publilia, JPupinia, 
Romilia, Sergia, Veiuria, and Voltinia. (Niebuhr, i,, p. 419; 
Gottling, p. 238.) To these were added, in 387 B.c., the 
tribus Stollatiiia, Trornentina, Sabatina, and Arnieiisis: in 
357 B.c., the tribus Scaptia; in 318 B<c.,^tlie tribus Ufen- 
tiria and Falerina; in 3U1 b.c., the tribus Teientiiia and 
Aiiien.sis; and la.stly, in 241 u.c., the Iribus Velina and 
Quirina. The number of tribes thus amounted to thirty-five, 
and it was never increased. The number of tliirty tribes 
instituted by Servius Tullius was equal to that of the patri- 
cian curiae ; bolh divisions however existed independent of 
each other, the one comprehending only the patricians, and 
the other the plebeians. The clients were probably not con- 
tained in tbc Servian tribes. (Niebuhr, i., p, 421 ; Waller, 
Gesch. d. Rom. Rechts, p. 30, note 5.) Gottling (p. 236J 
assumes the contrary, but his arguments are not convincing. 
The division of the plebeians into a number of local tribes 
was nothing beyond a regular organization of the body of 
the plebes, of which they had indeed been in need ; but it 
did not confer any other rights upon them than what they 
possessed before. At the head of each tribe, in the city as 
well tts in the country, was a tribune i^uXapxos), wlio was 
appointed by the members of his t.nbe. He had to keep a 
register of all his tribesmen, and ho levied the troops and 
taxes in his tribe. The plebeians now held their own meet- 
ings according to their tribes, as tlio patricians- held theirs 
according to tlieir curiae. The tribes hud also their cornnion 
festivals: those of the city were called tho Compitalia, and 
those of the country the Paganalia. 

The first step by which Servius promoted the liberty of 
the people was the institution of judices for private actions, 
which had formerly been part of the jurisdiction of the 
kings. (Dionys., iv.. p. 228, &c.) Those judices were, 
ac^.ording to the supposition of Niebuhr (i., p. 428 ; comp. 
Gottling, p. 241, &c.), the court of the Centumviri, for 
which Uiree members were chosen from eveiy tribe. Tbc 


number of tho court however would then be only ninety. 
But see Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiq.^ under ‘ Centum- 
viri.* 

But the chief part of the Servian constitution was his cen- 
sus, according to which he divided the whole body of Roman 
citizens, both the patricians, with their clients, and the ple- 
beians, into five classes. The first class comprised those 
whose property amounted to at least 100,000. or, acrordiiig 
to others, at least to 1 10,000, 120,000, or 123,000 as^es. [As.] 
TLiv., i. 43; Dionys., iv., p. 221 ; Plin., Hut. Nat, Xxxiii. 
r3; Gellius, vii. 13 ; Cic., De Repubt, ii. 22.) The second 
class ificluded those Who had at least 75,000 asses ; the 
third, those who had at least 50,000; the fourth class, those 
who had at least 25,000 ; and the fifth class, those who had 
at least 12,500, or. according to Livy, 11,000 asses. The 
members of each of these classes were divided into juniore.s, 
or men from seveniecn to forty-five years old ; and sen lores, 
or men from forty-five to sixty years. The latter, though 
they had still to perform military service, remained at Romo 
for the protection of tho city; while the former went out 
into the field, and served in tho regular armies. ^11 iiad, 
according to their higher or lower census, to equip them- 
selves with a more or less complete suit of armour. All 
public burdens for the maintenance of the state and the 
armies were distributed among these classes, in such a man- 
ner that the heaviest duties fell upon the wealthiest, who 
had at the same lime practically the greatest influence in 
public affairs. All Romans whose properly did not come 
up to that of the fifth class were kept apart from the classes. 
Dionysius indeed says that they were formed into a separate 
class. They were however subdivided into capite cciisi and 
proletarii: among the former were reckoned all iliose who 
possessed no more than 375 asses, and among the latter those 
who possessed from 375 to 1500 asses. These two divisions 
were exempt from the tributum. and, with few exceptioiiN, 
also from service in Ibe army ; but they had to pay a bead- 
lax, It is a very ingenious supposition of Nitbubr, ibat 
all those who jiosscsscd more than 1500 asses, but less than 
the census of the fifth class, funned the accensL and velati 
in the Roman army, that is, a class of rcsct\es wlio went 
into the field without anus, and stepped into the places of 
those who liad fallen, whose arnfour they also took. All 
the citizens who tvero comprised in the classes wet o culled 
assidui or locnpleies, in contradistinclioii to tho rest. (Cio.» 
Do RopubL, ii. 22; Gellius, xvi. 10.) 

After the taxation and the military duties of the Romans 
were thus regulated by the census, Servius tirocoeded to 
delcrmitio their rights by the same standard. For tliisqmr- 
po.se ho subdivided cacdi of tho five classes into centuries, 
each of which was to have a vote (sulTragmm) in tho great 
national assembly which they were to form (coniilia centii- 
riata, or comiliatus maximus). The number of ccntuiies 
however was not the same in all classes: the first cla.ss, 
though the smallest in numbers, received the greatest muii- 
ber of centuries or suffrages, in order that those wlio had to 
hear the heaviest burdens might also have the gicalesf in- 
fluence in public affairs. The first class was thus divided 
into eighty centuries; the second, third, and fourlh classes 
into twenty centuries each ; and the flftli class into thirty 
ccntuiies. The whole number of centuries thus amouiiled 
to one bundled and seventy. This division was made with 
a view to form the Roman army, and the whole number of 
centuries represented the Roman citizens as a military body. 
Hence half the number of centuries in each class consisted 
of the seniores, and half of the juniores. The seniores, 
though fewer in numbers, bad thus equal iiifiuenco with 
the juniores, so that all political power was distributed with 
a due regard to age as well as to property. (Gellius, xv. 
27.) But to these one hundred and seventy centuries, five 
ethers were added, independent of the census, partly to give 
them a compensation for the active part which their members 
took in the army; partly, perhaps, that they might be the 
means of forming a majority in cases where opinions were 
equally divided between the seniores and jiUMores. Tho 
first two additional centuries were the centurim fabrorum, 
which Livy describes as being assigned to the eighty cen- 
turies of the first class, and Diohysius as belonging to those 
of the second class. Cicero assigns the fabri to the first 
class, but only as one century* The difficulty arising from 
these different accounts maybe removed by the supuusition 
that of the two centuries of the fabri, one was assi^^ed to 
each of tho first two classes ; and if this supposition be cor- 
rect, it is highly probable that the thiec other additional 
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centurios, viz. those of tho aceonsi, cornicincs, and liticines 
or tubieincB, were likewise assip;ned one to each of the three 
hiBl classes. Dionysius says that the five additional cen- 
turies were, like the one hundred and seventy others, divided 
into seuiores and jiiuioros. 

These one hundred and sevonty-flve centuries formed the 
whole body of infantry in the Roman army. The cavalry 
was likewise represented by a number of centuiies. Twelve 
centuries of equites existed before the time of Servius [Rome, 
vol. XX., p. 104], and to these he added six new ones. Dio- 
nysius speaks as if Servius had created eighteen new cen- 
luries of equites; and Livy (provided the reading in i. 43, 
be correct), forgetting tho six centuries of equites made by 
Tarquinius Priscus, states that Servius made twelve new 
centuries in addition to the existing six. The twelve cen- 
turies of equites which existed previous to the legislation of 
Servius, belonged to the patricians, and had their dignity as 
equites independent of the census, though they naturally 
belonged to the wealthiest class. The six new centuries of 
Servius were formed of the wealthiest plobcians of the first 
class, and were called the sex suftragia, as they had six votes 
in the assembly of the centuries. (Glittling, p. 253, &c.) 
Cicero reckons all the eighteen centuries of equites as be- 
longing to the class which had the highest census, whereas 
Dionysius seems to distinguish between those equites who 
belonged to the first class, and the patrician equites. The 
only distinction between these two classes of equites in the 
comitia contiiriata was that the patricians gave their vote 
before the plebeian equites. Wo do not know whether there 
wore any other distinctions. They were however in so far 
placed on a fooling of equality, that all of them received a 
liorse fiom the state tequus publicus), or money to purchase 
one. iogother with an annual sum for its support, which sum 
was raised by a tax on the unmarried women, widows, and 
orplians (ros hordcarium). 

The whole boily of the Roman people who performed 
service in the army, and had a right to vote in the great 
assembly, was thus contained in one hundred and ninety- 
three centuries, of which one hundred and oighty-ono had 
been newly cieated. The eighty centuries of the first class, 
together with the six sulVragia of plebeian equites and one 
century of fabri, formed a decided majority in the comitia 
ceiuuriata, for they amounted to eighty-seven centuries; 
whereas all tho other classes together had only eighty-four 
centuries. Tho votes in the great comitia, which were 
always held in the Campus Martins, were first given by the 
Uvolve centuries of patrician equites; next came the six 
sulfragia of plebeian equites; and then the centuries of the 
Several clas.scs, beginning with those of the first class. If 
therefore the equites and the centuries of the first class 
agreed among themselves in tho comitia, a qucHtion was de- 
cided at once, yvithout being put to the vote of the remain- 
ing centuries. The centuries of the last classes thus had in 
theory equal rights in their comitia with those of the first 
class ; but iiractically they seldom exercised these rights, 
as in most cases the majority yvas manifest, before a question 
came to be put to their votcu The comitia of the centuries 
now received the rights whiSi, until then, had been the ex- 
clusive po.sse.ssion of the curiae, that is, to decide on peace 
and war, to elect the kings, and subseqiicnlly the chief ma- 
gistrates of the republic ; and to pass new laws or abolish 
old ones. (Dionysius, iv., p. 224.) But the assemblies of 
the curisD still existed. New laws were not often brought 
before tho centuries, on account of the firm adherence to 
niitient usages; and yvlienever they were brought before 
them, it could only bo done after they had obtained the 
sanction of tho senate. Tho election of a king was conlliied 
to those candidates who were proposed by the senate through 
aninteiTCx; and such an event could not happen frequently, 
as the office of tho king was for life. It was a further 
check upon the comitia centuriata, that when a question 
was decided by them, it still required the sanction of the 
comitia curiata ; so that in point of fact the patricians, in 
the senate and their comitia curiata, possessed a very great 
preponderance over the commonalty. The only advantage 
therefore which Servius- had given to the plebeians was, 
that the wealthy members of their order had an opportunity 
of meeting the patricians on a footing of equality, and the 
way to this honour was of course open to every plebeian. 
As wo are not informed that Servius Tullius admitted any 
of the plebeians ihto the senate, it seems to have been his 
iiitention to exclude them from all the offices w'hich were in 
the exclusive possession of tho patricians. This shows at 


the same time the improbability of the story according to 
which Servius intended to resign his royal dignity, and to 
appoint two consuh, one of whom should be a plebeian. 
Niebuhr is inclined to think that almost all iho rights which 
the plebeians acquired in the course of lime, had been ori- 
ginally granted to them by the constitution of Servius Tul- 
lius, and that they had been deprived of thoni during the 
reign of Tarquinius Superbus. But this theory seems to be 
supported rather by the stories which in subsequent ages 
became current of the good king Servius, than by what 
must bo considered as historically established in regard to 
his constitution. Nothing' is more natural than that the 
benefits whkdi Servius actually conferied upon the plcboions 
should in after-times, when they were abolished, have been 
greatly magnified, as if ho hod placed the plebes on a footing 
of perfect equality with the patricians. 

Kcspecling the reign and constitution of Servius Tullius, 
the reader may, besides the work of Niebuhr, consult 
Huschke, Dip. Verfasmn^ des Konigs Servius Tullius, 
als Grundlage zu ehicr Romischen Verfassun^sgeschichte 
eniwicMt, Ucidelbcrg, 1838, Svo., a work which is more 
based on speculation than on an accurate examination of 
the antient aulhoiities; Zumpt, Ueber Abstimmung des 
Romtscheit Volkcs vi Centuriat C(nnitie?i, Berlin, 1837, 
41o. ; Got t ling. GeseJnehtn der Romisc/ien Stcatsv , p. 
230-267 ; Walter. (»psi'h. d. Rom. Iieciits, \\ 29-37 ; Rubino, 
Ueber den lint irirkelungsgtwg der Rnmisch. Verf. bis zum 
Ilfihepunkt der Rejmhlik, vol. i., Marburg, 18.39, Bvo. ; 
lliillmann, Romisclie Griin iverfassnng^Wowvi, 1832, 8vo., 
and, by the same author, Uraprunge her Rumischen Ver- 
fassung dureh Verglei chan gen erlaiifert, Bonn, 1837, 8vo. 

SF/RVIUS, MAU'RUS HONORA'TUS. a Roman 
grammarian. The lime at which he lived is not quite cer- 
tain, for .some writers place him in the reign of Valenlinian, 
and others in that of lladrian ; but it is almost bcvoiid doubt 
that he lived towards the close of tho fourth century, per- 
haps in the reign of Theodosius I. (Macrob , Sot i. 2.) 

The principal works of Servius arc his Commentarie.s on 
the /Kncid, the Georgies, and the Kclogues of V irgil. These 
commentaries are not only useful for a correct understand- 
ing of the poems of Virgil, but they afe rendered still more 
valuable to us by the vast stores of learning which their 
author possessed; they contain information on a variety of 
subjects connected with the history, antiquit'es, and religion 
of the Romans, and of which wc should otherwise be totally 
ignorant. Many valuable fragments of other writers, whose 
works are now lost, arc preserved in the c(»mmenlaries of 
Servius. It is however to be lamented that these commen- 
taries have corac down to us in a very interpolated condition, 
so that they cannot bo used without great caution. Besides 
these conimenlaries, we possess of Servius three smaller 
grammatical w'orks: 'In Secundam Donati Editionem In- 
tcrprutalio ‘DeRationo Ultimarum Syllabarum Liber ad 
Aqnilinum;’ and *Ars de Pedibiis Versuum, sive de Cen- 
tum Metris.’ 

The commentaries on Virgil are printed in several of tho 
early editions of this poet; but the best modern editions are 
that of Bnrmann, in his edition of Virgil, and a separate one 
by H. A. Lion, under the title 'Scrvii Mauri Commenlarii 
in Virgilium ; ad fidem cod. giiclferbyt. alioriimque rcccns. 
et potior, var. lect. indicibusquo copiosiss. instruxit, &c. 
Gottingen, 1825-26, 2 vols. Sto. Compare Burmann, ‘ Prsc- 
fat. ad Virg.,’ p. ; Heyne, ‘Do Antiquis Virg. Inter- 

pret.,’ p. 536, &c. ; Fabricius, ‘ Biblioth. Lat.,* i., p. 3 1 9. Tin* 
three smaller works of Servius are printed in ‘Putschii 
Grammatici Lat ini.’ 


SE'RVIUS SULPPCIUS RUFUS. [Sulpicius.] 
SE'SAMUM {(TTi<Ta/iov), a genus of plants of the naturaJ 
family Sesamero, sometimes called Pedalinem, containing 
only few genera and species. Tho name Sesamon occurs 
in Greek authors, (Herod., i. 193; iii. 117; Xenophon, 
Anab., i., c. 2.) Simpsen, or Simsern, is the and 

Arabian name of one of the species, remarkable for the 
quantity ami quality of the oil expressed from its seeds, 
which is employed as an article of diet in Eastern nations, 
on which account the seeds form an article of commerce 


from India and Egypt in the present day. Th* genus Se- 
samum Ls distinguished by having a 5-parted calyx; corol 
with a short lube; boll-shaped throat; and the liiiibquin- 
quifid, somewhat bilabiate. Stamens four, didynamous, 
with the rudiments of a fifth stamen. Stigma hilamellate. 
Capsule obloftg, 4-celicd, 2-valvcd. Seeds miracrous. The 
species, though now cultivated in many countric'^. arc sup- 
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posed to have been oi*ii»inally natives of India. They form 
annual \ilaiils, with opposite and alternate leaves, and ax- 
illdi y solitarv llowers. The speeio. arc by some considered 
to be five in number, that i", S. oiientale, iiidicum, Inteiim, 
lanniaiuiu, with S. radiatnin, said to bo a naU\e of Guinea. 
Others consider them all to bo varieties of ono species. 
These are cnllivalcd in various countries, but especially in 
India, Kjiypl, and S)ria. They have also been taken to the 
AVest Indies, wlicu; the plant is called banglo and od-plant. 
Sesamuni seeds are suinelnnes added to broths, frequently to 
cakes by the .lews, and likewise in the East. Tho oil which 
is expresse<l fVom them is bland, and of u fine quality, and 
will kee)) many years without becoming rancid, and is often 
used 111 India us a salad oil. It is known by the name of 
SoMinuiiii and of Giiiglieoil; also til ke teh or meetha teU 
that i«>, sweet oil. The leaves of the plant are mucilaginous, 
and employed for poultices. Of the seeds, two varieticB are 
known in commerce, ono white and the other black. The 
fornier is called mffed (or white) til in India. Of this the 
plant IS smaller and slraighler, with fewer branches and 
loaves, and is not so common as the hala (or black) tiL Ot 
this ihc plant is more spreading and leafy ; also larger, 
being somvdimes four or five feet high, with the lower leaves 
throe- lobod, and the upper entire. The ktila til, or black 
bcsarnum seed, must not be confounded with another, to 
which the same name is applied, as this is tho seed of one of 
the Compositic, sonitMimes called Veshesina saliva, but, more 
correctly, (auizolia oleifeia. Of til seed there was exported 
from Calcutta of bazar maunds (each t>2lbs.), in 1837, 18,559, 
and ill 1S30, 38,537 ; and of til or leel seed od, 1354 and 
3513J maunds i^ the above ycais. Sesamuni seed is also 
impoited into this country from Egypt, and is said to he 
genoriilly of a finer quality; but tbcrc is no reason why 
India should not produce and export the finest, if care is 
taken in the selection of the seed for cultivation, and in tho 
subsequent cleaning and packing, in which Indian products 
are usually defective. 

SKSUA'NIA, a genus of plants of the natural Aunily of 
Legumincsic, which is so named from the Arabic name of 
the species which is indigenous in Egypt, The rest arc 
found in the equinoctial tarts of (he woild, but the most 
remarkable in India. The genus is characterised by having 
a 5*cleft or 5-loolhcd calyx. The standard of the corol 
roundihb, larger than the keel, which is obtuse, 2-edged at 
the base. Stamens diadelphous (8 and 1), with the sheath 
auruded at tho base. Legume elongated, slender, torulose, 
luany-sccdcd. The species form shrubs or herbs wdth 
abruptly pinnate leaves, many pairs of Icaficts, caiilinc 
stipulas lanceolate, and the petiole ending in a biistle point. 
Flowers axillary, racemose, usually yellow. 

i?. ceayptiaca, tho Egyptian species, found also in India, 
forms a small and very elegant tree ; its wood is employed 
in making the best charcoal for gunpowder. .S. canttabina, 
the ])h(Utchi of Bengal, is not found wild. It is cultivated 
on account of the fibres of its bark, which are coarse, but 
more durable than some tithcr substitutes for hemp, espe- 
cially when exposed to wet, and are therefore . generally 
employed for the drag-ropes and other cordage about fish- 
ing-nets. 

The soil in wliic.h it is grown is generally low and w’ct, 
and docs not require much preparation, as the plant is 
hardy and rapid in growth; this renders it advantageous 
to cuUivaU', e&)}i‘cially as it is considered ameliorating crop. 
The time oi sowing is when tho soil has been moUtenod 
by the frebh showers in May. About thirty pounds of 
seed live allowed to an acre. Tho crop is ready to cut in 
Septemher and October, tliough the fibre does not sufibr 
if left standing till the seed is ripe in November. The 
process of steeping and cleaning tho fibre is similar to that 
required for sun iCrotahma jimced). The general pro- 
duce of an acre is fruin one hundred to ono thousand 
pounds of ill-cleaned fibre. The current price is%oinewhat 
less than that of Paat (Cojrhwus oUtorius and capsu- 
lat'is). The expense of cultivation, including land*rent, is 
about nine rupees. 

SE'SIA, VAL DI, or VALSESIA, a province of the 
coiUinental^Sauliinan i)tatos, is aUo called in the adminis- 
trative language * Piovincia di Varallo,’ from the name of 
tho head town. It consists principally of an alpine valley, 
about 30 miles long, and frotii 10 to 15 wide, through which 
runs the river Besia, which has its source the foot of 
Mount Rosa, and flowing first east, and then south-east; 
leaves tho highlands and enters the plbin of VerceUi to 


join the Po. Thc*province of Vul di Scsia is bounded on 
the north by the Swiss canton of the Valais, from which it 
is sctiaratcd by the lofty group of Mount Rosa, west by tho 
provinces of Aosta and Ivrea, south by those of Biclla and 
Novara, and east by that of Pallanza. Tho population 
amounts to .35,000 individuals, distributed among 45 
parishes or communes. The principal town, Varallo, with 
about ‘2700 inhabitants, has an old collegiate church, 
remarkable for a beautiful altar-piece by Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
a native painter of the sixteenth century, and a pupil of 
both Leonardo da Vinci and RalTacllo, who is little known, 
though he deserves to be known. ' A sanctuary on a neigh- 
bouring hill, called * il 8ucro Monte,' is much frequented by 
pilgrims. It consists of a succession of chapels, forty-tw'o 
in number, containing a senes of fresco paintings and of 
sculptures, which represent the life of our Saviour. Many 
of the paintings are by Gaudenzio Ferrari, and his pupils 
Stella and Luini ; others are by Fiaramenghiho, Morazzono, 
and Bargnola. The whole is very interesting, but unfor- 
tunately the frescoes are decayed through neglect. The 
engraver Bordiga at Milan has published plates of those by 
Ferrari in bis work, ‘NoUzio intoriio alle Opere di Gauden- 
zio Ferrari, Pittore e Pluslicatore,* 4to., Milan, 1821. A 
convent of Franciscan friars is at the fool of the hill, and 
the church is also adorned with paintings by Ferrari. Tho 
plan of the sanctuary was traced by Father Bernardo 
Cainio of Milan, who had been guaidian of the convent of 
tho Sepulchre at Jerusalem in the 15th century. Fobollu, 
a small low^n in the mountains, about ten miles from Vu- 
rallo, is remarkable for the comeliness of the women. Bor- 
gososia, a town of 2500 inhabitants, on the high road from 
Vaiallo to Vercclli and Novara, carries on considerable 
liadic. The nature of llic soil, and the habits of the 
people of the A^al di Scsia are similar to those of the 
neighbouring valleys of Novara. [Novaua, Vai.li in.] 
Many of the men leave their country to s^eek for subsislence 
by various trades in other countries, and some return home 
with money, to spend their old age where they were born. 
The Val di Scsia retained its independence dining tho 
middle ages till 1415, w'hcn the people voluntarily paid 
allegiance to Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, on the 
condition of not being subject to any taxation or personal 
sor\tce without their consent. They retained this privilege 
under the Spanish governors of Lombardy till the war of 
the Spanish succession, when the Val di Sesia was given to 
tho house of Savoy. The pco)>le even now seldom have 
recourse to the judge who resides at Varallo; but if any 
dispute occurs, arbitrators arc appointed, called by the name 
of Bicdersloiiti, ‘loyal men,' to whose judgment the parlies 
submit. (Bertolotli, Peregrim^iioni.) 

SESO'STRIS (Diodorus calls him Sesoosis, sometimes 
he is called Ramses tho Great), the greatest of the early 
kings of Egypt. IIc is the thiid king of the twelfth 
dynasty of Mauelho, and, according to Herodotus (ii. 102), 
tho successor of Mocris; but Diodorus (i. 53) places him 
seven generations after Moens. The exact time of his 
reign is uncertain, but the mdtt common opinion is that it 
was about the year 1500 b.c. What has been banded down 
to us as tho history of Sesoslris, contains such exaggerated 
accounts of his military exploits, (bat we must suppose the 
achievements of several kings, who perhaps bore the same 
name, to be ascribed to one. There is however no reason to 
doubt his personal existence, and as bi.s history serves to 
explain many of the remains of Egyptian art and architec- 
ture. it will be necessary to relate the antient traditions. 

The father of Scsostris had all the male children who 
were born in Egypt on the same day with Sosostris educated 
with his son, and gave them a regular military training, that 
they might become attached to their king and be enabled 
to endure with bitn all the hardships to which they might 
be exposed during his career as a conqueror. (Diud., i. 5-3.) 
His first expedition was during the lifetimo of his father, 
into Arabia, which he conquered. Hereupon, though still 
a young man, ho was sent by his father into the countries 
west of Egypt, and made himself master of the greater part 
of Libya. After the death of his father, when he came to 
the throne, ho determined to realize a prophecy according to 
which ha was to' become master of the whole inhabited earth. 
But before ho set out, he endeavoured to secure the good 
wdl of the Egyptians^ for he' is represented as king of all 
Egypt. He divided the country into 36 districts 
eucli under tho government of a tioinarcb. He then.raised 
an army of 60(j|000 foot, 24,00fi hdnie, and 27,0Q0 bea^s of 
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burden, giving the eommaml of its numerous subdivisions 
tu lho.se warriors who had been educated with him. and 
^vho^e number was above 1700. To these intMi ho also 
nsMi'Ucd tlte best portions of the land (Diod., i. 51). for bo 
IS said to have divided the whole country into e()ual parts, 
and lo have assigned one to every Egyptian. (Herod., ii. !00.) 
Ills first attack was directed against the ^^tbiopians.vwho 
were subdued, and compelled to pay annual tribute, consist- 
ing of ebony, gold, and ivory, lie then sent out u large 
licet of 400 long ships, the first that were built in Egypt. 
This Heel sailed down the Red Seu, and round tho whole 
coast of Asia as far as India, and all the nations on the 
coasts were conquered. Sesostris in the meanwhile tra- 
versed Asia with an army, and penelraled as far as the 
eastern bank of the Ganges, nay. even to tho coasts of tho 
eastern ocean. (Comp. l*lin.,/ifA*#. vi. 3-1.) When all Asia 
was thus rendered subject lo him, he returned in a north- 
western direction, gnd reached Scythia on the banks of the 
Tunais. Traces of the conquests of Egyptian kings in In- 
dia arc still visible on some Egyptian niunuments. {l-gyp- 
tian Antiquities^ vol. i., p. 391.) Prosecuting his plan, 
the king crossed the Tanais, and marched thiough 
Thrace, where however ho met with great difiiculties, 
partly from want of provisions and partly from the 
difiicult. nature of tho country, and he therefore ceased 
carrying his conquests any further. In all countries which 
he bad conqucicd he is said to have erected columns with 
Egyptian inscriptions recording his conquests; in some 
places he erected hi.s own statue, four cubits and one foot 
liigh, for such was iiis own natural stature. The columns 
erected in Palestine, and two figures of the king cut into 
tile rocks in Ionia, were seen by Herodotus (ii. 106) him- 
self, and in .^Ethiopia they appear to have been known in 
tlie days of Strabo (xvii., c. 1, p. 420; xvi., p. 386, ed. 
Taiichiiila). 

This Mist campaign had lasted nine years, and the 
king, after having seltled the tributes lo be paid to him, 
collected bis prisoners and spoils, and returned to Egypt. Oil 
hi.s arri\al at Pclusium lie was nearly burned in his tent with 
liis wife and children, through the treachery of his brother, 
whom ho had entrusted wdlh the regency of Egypt during his 
absence. Tho happy e.-,ca|)e of the king and four of his child- 
ren, for two were burnt, was ascribed to Hephmstus, the great 
god of Memphis, and the king afterwards dedicated in his 
temple of that city statues of his wife and himself, each 30 
cubits high, and statuesof his children, each 20 cubits high; 
and each of these statues was made of one solid block of 
stone. (Herod., ii., 107 and 110; Diod., i. 57.) After he 
had punisiicd his brother, ho adorned tho temples of the 
gods with magnificent presents, and rewarded his warriors 
according to their desert. At this lime Egypt w’as in a 
state of ihc highest prosperity, and tho inhabitants enjoyed 
a kind of golden age. The king himself however continued 
111 his restless activity. In each town of Egypt he raised a 
temple to the greatest local divinity. But in the execution 
of iliibe, as well as his othqr great works, he did not employ 
his Egyptians, but the prisoners of war whom he had brought 
with him lo Egyph The Babylonian captives, unable to 
endure the hardships imposed upon them, gathered together 
and took possession of a fortified place on the Nile, from j 
whence they carried on a war with the Egyptians: at last how- 
ever.tho Babylonians were not only pardoned, but received the I 
place which they occupied as their settlement, and hence- 
forth they called it Babylon. Sesostris surrounded many 
cities of his kingdom with high mounds to protect them 
against the inundations of the Nile, and many traces of 
such mounds are still visible {Egypt, Ant.^ i., p. 45) ; he 
also intersected Egypt north of Memphis with numerous | 
canals, which carried off the superfluous water of the Nile, 
facilitated the intercourse of his subjects, and were a pro- 
tection against foreign invaders. Another protection of 
Egypt, e^pecially against the Syrians and Arabs was a wall, 
15()0 stadia in length (according to Diodor., i. 57), which 
4 )xtende(l from Pelusium to Heliopolis; but the actual dis- 
tance is only about seventy-five geographical miles in a 
straight line, and modern travellers have found that the 
wall runs past Heliopolis. To the principal Sivinity 
of the city of Thebes Sesostris dedicated a magnifi- 
cent ship of cedar-wood, 280 yards long. The last of his 
great works were two obelisks of hard stone, each 1 20 cubits 
high, on which he recorded the gicalness of his power, the 
amount of tribute which he received, and the number of 
conquered nations. In the reign of Augustus an obelisk 


116 feet high, and said to have been erected under Sesos- 
tris. was conveyed to Rome and set up in the Campus Mar- 
tius. (Plin., Hist. Nat.^ xxxvi. 14.) 

All the subject kings and princes appeand every year at 
stated limes in Egypt before Sesostris with pre^enU, and he 
travelled with them in a sort of triumph ihrough his coun- 
try. On all othey occasions ho treated them wnh great 
respect, but when they appioachcd a temple or a city, he 
inado them, four al a time, draw his chariot. (Diod., i. o8 ; 
lUin., Hist. Nat., xxxiii. 15.) After Sesostris ha<l leigued 
33 years, or, according tu Manet ho, 66 years, he was seized 
with blindness, and put an end to his life. (Compare Wil- 
kinson’s Manners and Custotns of the Aniient Egt/ptians, 
i., p. 63, &c. and 99, &c., who places the epoch of &»ebOstris 
about tho year 1355 ».c.) 

SESQUIALTKR, the name of a stop on the organ, con- 
taining three ranks of pipe.s, thus giving three pipes to each 
organ key, which are tuned in different but harmonic inter- 
vals. Sometimes the Mixture slop is considered us part of 
the Sesquialier, in which case the latter is said to contain 
five ranks of pipes, all tuned in harmonic intervals. 

SESSA. [Lavotu), Teuua di ] 

SESSION, KIRK, is the lowest judicatory in the sys- 
tem of the Church of Scotland, having jurisdiction only 
over a single parish. There is, oi* ought lo bo, a kirk ses- 
sion in every parish, composed of the minister, who is ex- 
officio moderator or chairman, and of the lay elders, who 
must be at the least two in number. The model ator, as in 
all the other Scottish chuieh courts.bas only a casting vote. 
Meetings of tho kirk scasion may be called at any time by 
the minister ; but they arc commonly liel(|g^ stated intervals, 
such as once a week or once a fortnight. It is not unusual 
for the session lo meet on the Sunday aftcM* divine service. 
It would rather appear from the ‘ First Buok of Discipline’ 
(eighth head), that the nomination or election of ciders was 
originally in tho congregation ; but the modern practice is 
for the session to supply vacancies in, ami to make additions 
to, its number by iis own selection, only submilling the 
names to tho congregation, that any legal obje<‘lions may be 
made and inquired into by it; and in cases where there hap- 
pens tu be no session in c.visteiicc, one is appointed by tho 
preiibytcry. In some of the largest town parishes there are 
as many as fifty or sixty ciders ; but in most cases tho num- 
ber does not exceed five or six. In countiy parishes the 
elders, or at least those of them who do the duties of the 
oflice, are commonly respectable tradesmen, shopkeepers, 
or raeebanies, although persons of higher station occa- 
sionally gel themselves appointed, principally with a view 
to qualifying themselves for scats in the General Assembly 
or the other church court.s. The law however is, that an 
elder must be resident in the parish at least six weeks in 
the year. He is elected for life, or so long a.s he lemnins 
qualified to hold the oflice. Every kirk session is repre- 
sented by an elder both in Ihc presbytery and the synod; 
the same member being deputed lo both couils, and hold- 
ing his commission for six months. The elders sent to the 
Assembly, like tlie other members of that supreme court 
(except the representatives of the royal burghs and the uni- 
versities), are nominated by the presbytery. The kirk 
session may be regarded as tho council of tho minister, who, 
strictly speaking, is scarcely authorized to perform any act 
in the administration of the spiritual affairs of the parish, 
beyond otticiating in the services of religion, without the 
concurrence of his elders. In practice however the clergy- 
man very rarely encounters any opposition in the kirk ses- 
sion. The ordinary business of the session is to exercise 
spiritual discipline within the parish, by inquiring into 
scandals, and punishing delinquencies, which is done by 
suspension from the benefit of church ordinances, by public 
or private rebuke, and by pecuniary fines (exaciiMl of course, 
like submission to the other penalties, only as the price of re- 
storation to communion with the church, for the .se^slon has 
no power to force any person even to appear on its sum- 
mons), The evidence in all eases that come before the ses- 
sion (at least after the inquiry has fairly commenced) is 
taken upon oath, and is, or ought to be, carefully recorded 
by the session* clerk, who is a paid officer, not necessarily a 
member of tho court, Thert? is in most cases an appeal 
from tlie judgment of the kirk session lo the presh^iery; 
and some graver offences can only be tried by the prcsbyicry 
even in the first instance. The dii»lribution of the ordinary 
collections made at the church door for the support of the 
poofi is also in the hands of the kirk session ; and the lua- 
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iiaajeniont of all other funds and assessments allotted to the 
sanj<j purpose is conjointly in that body and in the heritors 
or landed pn^juielors of the parish. Indeed the heritors are 
also by law entitled to a voire, allhoiigli the right is seldom 
exerr ihctl, even in regard to tlie management of the weekly 
eoUeriions at the church <loor. In royal burghs the ma- 
nagement of the poc'i* is vested solely in the magistrates; luit 
they usually devolve the greater part of Iho business upon 
the kirk sessiem. 

(Princ ipal Hill’s / of tJw Co7fsiituiion tf the Church 
of ^cotlaud ; Dr. Alexander Hill’s Practice in the several 
Jadicafories of the. Church of Scothud; Dunlop's Treatise 
o>» the Tauc nf Srofhind rehitive to the Poor ; Peport^ with 
Miuutrs if Pvuhmre^ froui Select Committee *f the Home of 
Cotuoiofts on Church Patronage, Scol/aud, 

SKSSIONS. A session is the period during which any 
cwiirl of law sits for the liansaction of judicial business; 
luit the trim Sessions is commonly used to denote the 
inerting of the justices of a county, or other district which 
Ii.is a i-cparaie comnii''Sion of the peace, for the execution 
of the an'.hoiiiics conferred by the crown by that commission 
and others created by act of parliament. 

County Sessions.— Tho commission of the peace issued 
bv the crown for the purpose of creating county magistrates, 
(•-orisiisls of two hianches. I'lie former, relating to the 
powers to be excicised by justices individiuilly and sepa- 
lately, has hern already set forth. [Justicks.] The second 
bitinch of the commission creates the powers of the justices 
when as.semblcd in sessions. It is as follows : — ‘ Wc havo 
also assigned you, and every two or more of you (of whom 
an> one of you, tl^ aforesaid A. B., C. D., E. E., &c. we will 
shall be one), oiffjustires, to inquire the truth more fully, 
hy Ibeoalh of good and lawful men of the afoiesaid county, 
bv whom the truth of the matter shall be hotter known, of 
all and all manner of felonies, poisonings, inchantments, 
sorceries, arts magic, trespasses, forestallings, regratings, in- 
gros^ings, and extortions whatsoevin*. and of all and singular 
other crimes and olfence^ of which the jusliccs of our peace 
may or ought lawfully to inquire, hy wliomsoevcr, and after 
wliat manner soever, in the said county done or perpetrated, 
r»r which shall happen to he there done or ntleinpted, and 
also of all those who in the afore.said county in eompanies 
a'jainst. our peace, in disturbance of our people, with armed 
force, have gone or rode, or heieafter shall presume logo or 
ride, and also of all those who have there lam in wait, or 
hcrearier shall presume to lie in wait, to maim, or cut, or 
kill our people; and also of all victuallers, and all and 
singular other peisoris, w ho in the abuse of weights or mea- 
sures, or in selling vic.luaK, against the foini of the ordi- 
nances and statutes, oranj one of ihein, heretofoie made fir 
the ciiramnn benolit of England, and our people thereof, have 
offended or attempted, or hert aflor ^hiall presume in the vnid 
county to olfond or attempt, and aho of all sheriffs, bailiffs, 
stewards, coiiMablc^, keepers of g?uds, and other otllcers, 
who in the execution of their ollices about the premises or 
any of them, have unduly behaved themselves, or hereafter 
sliall presume to bohave ihemselvcs unduly, or have been 
or «ihall happen hereafter to be careless, remiss, or negligent 
in our aforesaid county and of all and singular article.s 
and circumstances, and all otlier things whatsoever, that 
concern the premises, or any of them, by whomsoever, and : 
after what manner soever in onr afore.said county, done or 
perpetrated, or which hereafter bhall thcrehappen to bo done 
or attempted, in what manner soever; and to inspect all in* 
dictments whatsoever so before you or any of jou taken or 
to be taken, or before others late our justices of lliu peace ! 
in the nforesuid county made or taken, and not jet doler- 
mined; and to make ami continue processes thereupon; 
against all and singular the persons so indicted, or who 
before you hereafter shall happen to be indicted, until they 
can be taken, surrender themselves, or be outlawed ; and to 
hear and determine all and singular the felonies, poisoning.s, 
inchaiitmcnts, sorceries, arts magic, trespa.sses, foreslal lings, 
regratings, ingrossings, extortions, unlawful assemblies, in- 
dictments afoiesaid, and all and singular other the premises, 
according to the laws and statutes of England as in the like 
case it has been accustomed, or ought, to bo done ; and 
the same offenders and every of them, fjr their offences, by 
fines, ransoms, amerciaments, forfeitures, and other mcan.s, 
as according to the law and custom of England, or form of 
the ordinances and statutes aforesaid, it tins been accus- 
tomed, or ought, to be done, to chastise and pnni.sh. 

* Provided always, that if a case of difficulty upon the de- 


j termination of any of the premises, before you, or any twooi 
I more of you, shall happen to arise, then let judgment in no 
! wise be given thereon before you or any tw-o or more of you, 

! unless in the presence of one of our justices of the one or 
other bench, or of one of our jii.^lioes appointed to hold the 
assizes in the aforesaid county. 

*i^nd therefore we command you, and every of you, that 
to keeping the peace, ordinances, statutes, and all and sin- 
gular other the premises, you diligently apply yourselves ; 
and that at certain days and places which you, or any such 
two or more of you as is aforesaid, .shall appoint for these 
purposes, into the premises ye make ipquiry, and all and 
singular the premises hear and determine, and perform and 
fuliil ihcm in the aforesaid form, doing therein what to 
justice appertains, according to the law and custom of Eng- 
land, saving to us the amerciaments and other things to us 
therefrom belonging. 

‘ And w’e command, by the tenor of these presents, our 

sheriff of that at certain days and places, w'hich 

yon, or any such two or more of you as is aforesaid, .shall 
make known to him, he cause to come before you, or such 
two or more of you os afore.said, so many and such good and 
lawful men of his bailiwick (as well within liberties as with- 
out) by whom the truth of the matter in the premises .shall 
be the better known and inquired into. 

‘Lastly, we have assigned to yon ^the aforesaid A. B., 
keeper of the rolls of our peace in our said county ; and 
therefore j'ou shall cause to be brought before you and your 
.said fellows, at the days and places aforesaid, the writs, 
precepts, processes, and indictments aforc'^aid, that they 
may be inspected, and by a duo course determined as is 
aforesaid. 

‘In witne.ss whereof wo have caused these our letters 
patent to he made. Witness ourself, at Wcstrainsier,’ See. 

The words ‘of whom any one of you the aforesaid A. B., 
C. D., E. F.,&c. w'e will shall be one.' constitute the quorum 
clause, so called because when the commission was m Latin, 
the clause ran *qnra'um A. B. vel C. D. vol K. F., &c. unum 
esj>e volumus.’ 

The statute 1 Mary’, sess. 2, c. 8, s. 2, prohibits sheriffs 
from exercising the o’liice of justice of the pence during ihc 
time that they act as shorifl's. They might otherwise bo 
called upon to act in the same matter hoih as judges and 
oriieers, — to execute, as sheriffs, precepts w’hich they had 
issued as ju.slices. It has been supposed that where n jus- 
tice is elected coroner, he is discharged of his uiilhorily of 
justice. But if he be created a duke, archbishop, marquess, 
earl, viscount, baron, bishop, knight, judge, or serjeunl al- 
law, his authority as justice of the peace remains. (1 Edw. 
VI., c. 7.) By !) Geo. 11., c. 18, s. 2, atiorncys, solicitors, and 
proctors me prohibited from acting a.s justices of the ])cace 
for any county during the time that they continue in practice. 

A meeting of the justices held for the purpose of acting 
judicially for the whole district com])riscd williin their com- 
mission constitutes a court of general session of the peac<i. 
By 12 Rich. IL, c. 10, sessions are required to be held in 
every quarter of the year, or ofiener if need be. The four 
se.s8ions so held are styled courts of geniq*al quarter-session 
of the peace, or, in common parlance, * (|uarter-scssiijns.* 
By different statute.s the quarter-sessions are directed to be 
held at uniform periods. The times at which they are directed 
to be licld are, the first Week after the lUh of October, the 
fir-st week after the 28lh of Decembe|r, the first week after 
the .31st of March, the first week after the 24th of June. 
Though the justices act irregularly in omitting to convene 
the quarter-sessions at the proscribed periods (except the 
April sessions, in respect of which power is expressly given 
to the justices to alter the time to any day between the 7th 
of March and the 22nd of April), sessieijs held us quarter- 
sessions in other periods of the quarter are legal quarter- 
sessions. When the business to be transacted at a court of 
quarter-sessions is not completed before the time at which 
it i.s thought desirable for the justices to separate, the court 
is usually adjourned to a subsequent jd&y i so where there 
is reason to expect thart new matteis will arise which it will 
be desirable to dispose of before tiic next quarter-sessions 
Two justices, one of them being of the quorum, may at any 
time convene a general session of the peace; but at such 
additional session no busines.s can be transacted which is 
directed by any act of parliament to be transacted at quarter 
sessions. \ 

Both general sessions and general quarter-sessions are 
held by virtue of a precept under iho hands of tW justices^ 
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requiriiijj tho sheriff to return a grana jury before them 
atid I heir tollow-josticcs at a day certain, not less than 
tifU eii days afier the date of tho precept, at a certain place 
withm the dislricl to which the commission extends, and to 
summon all coroners, keepers of gaols and houses of cor- 
rection, high constables, and bailiffs of liberties [Fran- 
chise] within the county. 

Persons bound to attend at the sessions are : — First, all 
justices of the peace for the county or district. Secondly, 
the custos rotulorum of the county, who is bound to at- 
tend by himself or his deputy, with the rolls of the sessions*. 
Thirdly, tho sheriff’ by himself or his under-shenff, to return 
the precept and lists of persons liable to serve on the giuiid 
oY petty jury, to execute process, &c. Fourthly, the several 
coroners of the county or district. Fifthly, the constables , 
of hundreds or high constables. Sixthly, all bailiffs of! 
hundreds and liberties. Seventhly, the keepers of gaols, 
to bring and receive prisoner.s. Eighthly, the keeper of the 
house of correction, to give in a calendar and account of 
persons in bis custody. Ninthly, all persons returned by 
the sheriff as jurors. Tenthly, all persons who have entered 
into a recognizance to answer charges to be made against 
them, or to prosecute or give ovidence upon charges against 
others. 

Persons summoned on grand or petty juries ought to be 
males between ‘21 and 60 years of age, who arc possessed of 
10/. a year in lands or rents, or 20/. a )ear in leaseholds fur 
an uiicxpired term or terms of 21 years or more, or who are 
householders, rated lo the poor on a value of not le.ss than 20/. 
(in Middlesex 30/.) or who occupy houses containing not 
less than fifteen windows, and who are not peers, judges of 
the superior courts,^ clergymen, Roman Caiholic priests 
dissenting miiiislcrs following no secular employment but 
that of si-hoolinaslers, serjeants, or barnsters-at-iaw, 
doctors or advocuies of civil law actually practising, officers 
of courts actually oxereisiug the duties of their respective 
offices, coroners, gaolers or keepers of houses of eorrec- 
lioij, mcinhers or liceiiliulcs of the college of physician.s 
actually jiiaclisiiig, members of the iO}al colleges of sur- 
geons in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, and actually prac- 
tising, certificated apothecaries actually pruclising, oiliceis 
111 the army or navy in full pay, pilots licensed by the 'JViiuly 
House, ina-*ters of vessels in the Buoy^and Light service, 
pilots licensed by tho loid warden of ifio Cinque Pons or 
under any act of parliament or charter, household servants 
of the crown, officers of the customs or excise, shenffa’ 
officcis, high constables, or parish clerks. 

Tlio Justices in sessions ha>e criminal jurisdiction, to be 
exercised partly according to the rules of cominon law and 
l»iii ily 111 a course prescribed by diflerenl acts of parliament; 
ibey have also jurisdiction in certain civil inalters created 
hy differeni statutes; tboy have an administrative power in 
certain county matters; and they have power to fine and 
imprison for contempt. 

1. The criminal jurisdiction of justices in sessions, accord- 
ing to the course of common law, enables tliorn to try felo- 
nies and those misdemeanors which are not directed by any 
statute to be tried in a summary way. It has been said that 
they have no jurisdiction in cases of perjury and forgery; 
but this opinion seems to have arisen from the circumstance 
that at common law these crimes were only misdemeanors, 
and (ho authority of the justices extended only to such mis- 
demeanors as were specially mentioned in their commission, 
or which came within the description of trespasses.; and 
though most species of forgery have since been made felony, 
the opinion that courts of quarter-sessions have imjurisdm- 
t ion in oases of forgery is still commonly entertained. 

The jurisdiction given by the commission of the peace, 
in respect of felonies, is expressed in very general terms, 
and in former times numerous executions for felony took 
place at the quarter-sessions. The practice during the pre- 
sent and the greater part of the last century has been how- 
ever not to try at the sessions persons charged with ca- 
pital crimes, but to leave them for trial by the judges at the 
assises. 

Previously to the 6 and 7 Will. IV., c. 114, it was in 
the discretion of the magistrate before whom tho deposi- 
tions were taken* whether he would allow them to be in- 
spected ; oven the party accused had no tight to demand a 
copy of the depositions* though in cases of treason or felony 
he was entitled lo demand a list containing the names of the 
witnesses for the prosecution. But by that act (s. 3) * all persons 
held to bail or committed to prison for any offence, are au- 


thorised to require and have, on demand, from the person 
who has the lawful cu.stody thereof, copies of the examina- 
tions of the witnesses respeclively upon whose depositions 
they were held to bail or comiiiiltcd topiivon, on payment of 
a reasonable sum for the same, not exceeding Ihree-haUpence 
I for each folio of ninety words; subject to a proviso, that if 
[ such demand bo not made before the day a])poinie(l for the 
I comincncemeiit of the scs.sions at which the trial of the 
I person on whose behalf such demand is made is to take 
place, such person is not lo bo eiilillcd to have any co\>y of 
such cxamiiKition of witnesses, unless tho person to preside 
at such tiial be of opinion that such copy may be made and 
delivered without delay or inconvenience to such trial. 7’he 
chairman is however authorised to postpone tho trial on ac- 
count of sucli copy of the examination of vvilne^se.■* not hav- 
ing been previously had by tho party charged:' and by 
sec. 5, all persons under trial are authorised, at tho time of 
their trial, to inspect, without fee or reward, all depositions 
(or co\)ies thereof) which have been taken against tlu.m, 
and returned into the court before which such Inal is had. 

A prisoner or defendant, charged with a lolony or u mis- 
demeanor, cannot have the assistance of counsel lo examine 
the witnesses, and reserve to himself the right of addiessing 
the jury. But if ho conduct his defence liimscU, aiul any 
point of law arues which he protesses himstdf unable to 
argue, the court will hear it argueil by counsel on Ins behalf. 

II. The quarter-sessions have an original jurisdiction in 
all matters retiuircd to be ilonc by two or more justices, 
except in cases in which a power is givers of appedliug to 
the sessions. 

III. Statutes which give suinmary jurrsdiction to one or 
more magistrates, in most cases allow ll)e:r decision \u be 
brought before the sessions by way of appeal. Noiioe of 
appeal IS gene rally required, ami the court is precluded fiom 
entertaining any objections not specified in ilu3 notice. 
Subject lo this restriction, the case is heard as li the question 
were raised lor the fiisl lime. Upon the hearing of an 
appeal in which sevcnal counsel arc employed, the couisc of 
piaciica u>uiilly is this: — tho senior counsel for the lespon- 
dent (the party iCMsting tho a"|)pt*;il) slates his ca«e in ac- 
cordance with the decision apj:caled against. The witnesses 
ami ducuinents in &uppi>rl of that cum; having b.en pro- 
duced and examined, the se'eond counsel for tbo respondent 
addiesscs the court, and reinaiUs upon the cvidonco winch 
has been given, llio senior counsel for the appellant 
then addresses the court ; and if no ovulcnce is produced 
on the part of the apiiollanl, the case is closed, and the 
order, conviction, or oilier mailer atipealed agauisl is con- 
firmed or discharged, according lo the view which the ma- 
jority of the justices prc'^cnt at the moment of tin* decision 
take of the ca.-e, they being the judges in cases of appeal, 
both us to the law ami tiie fact. Where however qucsJioiis 
of difficulty in inatlor of law ])rcseMt themselves upon he 
healing of an appeal, the paiiy against whom tin; .sessiui.' 
decide frequently applies foi leave to stale a special case lor 
the decision of the courl of King’s Bench : the majoiily of 
the justices may either grant or rejecl the application ; and 
if no special case be staled, llio judgment of the quavtcr- 
sessiuns upon an appeal, or upon any other matter in which 
they proceed in a course prescribed by statute, dilferent liom 
the course of the common law.caniiot be reviewedby any other 
court. Where the quarter-sessions act as a court of criminal 
jurisdiction under tlie powers given by the commission, and 
according to the course of common law, a writ of error lies 
upon the judgment of the sessions to the court of King’s 
Bench, and from that court to the Exchequer Chamber, and 
ultimately lo the House of Lords. 

IV. The quarter-sessions have jurisdiclioti over the appro- 
priation of the county stock, an annual fund laiscd piinci- 
paily by county rales. This part of tlio business of the 
court is usually disposed of before any <Hher, ami in piaciico 
the first day of the sessions is exclusively devoted to what 
is called ‘ the county business.’ 

V. In common with other courts of record, justices of the 
peace, whether assembled in sessions, or sitting as individual 
magistrates, may vindicate the ir authority by fining and im- 
prisoning for contempt. No superior court can inquire into 
the existence or non-e.vislonce of the fact which has been 
so treated as a contempt, or into the reasonableness ol the 
fine imposed or imprisonment avvarded. Tho court of 
quarter-sessions has however no power of punishing con- 
tempts or other offences committed by one of their own 
body. 
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Tlic justices being assembled in sessions elect a chair- by forcing on a criminal charge to its final decision at a 
man. A imiieh or list of \)ersoiis returned to serve on time when evidence sufficient to show the real character of 
the gi aiul-jury, being called over, twenty-three, if so the transaction has not been obtained ; and by the inconsi- 
niany appear, are sworn to inquire of the truth of the derate baste of grand-jurics in finding bills, the most atro- 
mutters which will he brought before them, and not to cious crimes have not uiifrequently obtained a total ex* 
disclose what is brought before them. If twenty- three do omption from punishment. (.8 Howell, Slate Trials, 
not appear, the court, may proceed with a smaller number; 836, 838; Burn’s ‘ Indictment V.*) 

hut nothing can be done by the grand jury without the The bill, being indorsed, is brought into court by the 
concurrence of twelve of its members, and u is not usual to i giand-jury, and delivered to the clerk of the ])eucc, who ' 
take less than thirteen, though twelve may bo sworn, if, ! reads the indorsement with the name of the prisoner and 
after w'uiiing a reasonable time« more do not attend. Those | the nature of the charge. By finding the bill to bo true, 
persons in ilie panel who do not answer to their names are I either generally or in part, the grand-jury arc become 
liable (o be fined; and where it is thought desirable toon- ! indictors, and the party charged the indictee; but these 
sure full attendance in future, the whole panel is called j terms are nearly obsolete. The indictee is brought to the 
oM*r for iho purpose of discovering and punishing all the | bar by the gaoler if in custody, or if out on bail, ho comes 
defaulters. The grand-jury being sworn, the royal procla- i of his own accord in discharge of his bail. He is tlien ar- 
niation against vice and immorahly is read by the clerk of; raigned, and the trial proceeds in the Siame manner as at the 
the piMce. The chairman delivers his charge to the grand I assizes. frRiAL.] If the prisoner bo found not guilty, hois iin- 
jury, in which, as he is in posscs.sion of the depositions ; mediately set at liberty, unless there bo some other mailer 
taken when the prisoners were committed, he calls their at- j before the court upon which ho ought to be dclainod. If a vor- 
tention to such cases as appear to present any ditficulty, and | diet of guilty be returned^ the sentence is pronounced by tlie 
explains such points of law as are necessary for their guid- \ chairman, such sentence, where the amount of punishment 
ance. The grand jury then retire to their room to receive . attached to the oftence is not fixed, being first determined 
such bills of indictment as may he brought before them. . by the opinion of the majority of the justices present. 

When the business of the sessions is such as to be likely i The sessions cannot be held without the presence of two 
to occupy one court more than three days, it is usual to ap- [justices at least; nor can they be adjourned by one justice, 
point a sccontl chairman to preside in a separate court, j though two or more may previously have been present, 
under tlie authority of 50 Geo. III., c. ‘28. The bills of Every act done as an act of sessions, before two justices have 
indictment for offences to be prosecuted at the sessions he- met, or after two have ceased to be present, is void, 
ing prepared, the witnesses in support of the charge arc The crown may grant a commission of the peace nut only 
sworn in court. The bills of indictment on parchment, with for an entire county, hut also for a particular district 
the names of the witnesses indorsed thereon, arc taken to j within the county. In order howevi^t to exclude the in- 
Ihc grand-jury, who call in and examine the witnesses in | tcrference of the county justices in the particular district, 
succession, no other per>on being present. The examina- j it is necessary either to introduce into the <‘omiT)isbion of 
tion being concluded, if a majority consisting of not less I the peace for the particular district a clause excluding the 
than twelve aic of opinion that the charge is supported by 1 jurisdiction of the county inagistratus, which is called a nc- 
the evidence, the bill of iiidictinent is indorsed ‘a true | introtuiltant clause, or to grant a new commitosiun to the 
hill,* or the indorsement may state that the hill is true m [ county magistrates excluding the particular district. If Iho 
such and such parts, and not true in others, or the grand- former, which is the usual course, be taken, the county ma- 
jurv may themselves strike out or aller any part of the bill* gistrates may still hold their sessions within the particular 
and return it in its (orrected form ns a true bill generally, district, though they can exercise no jurisvliction in respect 
If a majority of the grand-jury think that the party Is not of muiters arising within the district, 
guilty, or if the number that think him guilty be less than Prlhj ami Special Sessions. — A meeting held by justices 
twelve, they indoise *not a true hill though in the latter for the transaction pf magisterial business arising withifi a 
case the old form of indorsement, ‘ignoramus* (wo do not particular district forming a subdivision of the county or 
know), seems to he more correct. It not nnlrequently hap- district comprised in the commission of tho peace, i'^ called 
pens that grand-jurors return ‘a true hill’ where the evi- a petty session ; and if the inoeting be convened for some 
deuce which has been brought before them is such as merely particular or special object, as tho appointment of oveisrers 
to raise in their minds a strong suspicion of the guilt of the of the poor, of way wardens, of examiners of weights and 
parly accused, acting under an mipres'^ion that it is not their measures, &c., it is called a special session. A meeting of 
duly to try the guilt of the party, and that the inquiry magistrates cannot legally act as a special session, unless all 
which lias taken place in the graud-jury room is in the the magistrates of tlie particular division are picscni, or 
nature of a precognition little differing fioin the preliminary have had reasonable notice to attend. 

examination which lakes place before a magistrate, who is Borough Session s.^T\\e Municipal Corporation Act (5 
bound to commit or to require bail if a probable cause of & 6 Win. IV., c. 76) directs that the recorder of any city or 
guilt bo made out. By the common law of England, a man borough to which a separate court of quarter sessions is 
IS not liable to punishment until the fact charged against granted under the provisions of that act, shall he the sole 
him bus been found to be true by the oath of twelve men judge of such court [Rkcorder], leaving the ordinary duties 
(whether grand-jurors, Icet-jurors, or jurors impanelled to of magbstrates out of sessions to be performed by the ju.st ices 
try an issue in a civil cause involving a charge of eyime), of the peace appointed by the crown for >such city or ho- 
nor until such (Indinghas been afterwords confirmed by the rough. The recorder is rcquircMl to hdld a court of quarter- 
verdict of twelve others, forming the petty-jury, or by the sessions once in every quarter of a year, or at such other 
confession of the parly by pleading guilty in open court. The and more frequent limes as he may think fit, or as the crown 
juilgment of the court ought in strictness perhaps to be con- may direct. Borough quartcr-sessions are not however, hke 
sidercd as founded upon the presentment of the grand jury, county quarter-sessions, oppuinted to be held in particular 
and tho proceedings which take ]dace before tho pclly-jury weeks. Jii case of sickness or unavoidable absence, the ic- 
may be said to ho less a trial of the guilt or innocence of the corder is authorised, with the' consent of the town council, 
prisoner than a trial of thp truth or falsehood of the indict- to appoint a barrister of five years' standing to act as deputy 
inent. The grand-jury are sworn to inquire, not whether the recorder at the next session, but no’longer. In the absertce 
accubodoughttobeput upon his trial, but whether the matter of the recorder and of any deputy recorder, the court may 
in respect of which they are to make their presentment, con- be opened and adjour^ied, and Iho recognisances respited, 
tamed in the bill of indictment, which directly and unequivo- by the mayor; but the mayor is not authorised to do any 
cally asserts that a crime has been curamittcd by the parly, other judicial act. Where it appears to the recorder that 
IS or is not true. To return a hill as true upon less evidence the sessions are likely talast more than three days, he nitty 
than that which, if unconiradicted, would be satisfactory appoint an * assislant-barrisfor * of , five .j ears* standing to 
proof of guilt, seems to be atvarianco With an oath to present hold a second court, for the trial of such felonies and misde- 
tiic whole truth and nothingfbut the truth. There appears to meunors as shall be referred to himi provided it has been 
be no siihsiaiUial distinction between a finding by the grand- certified to the recorder, by the mayor and two aldermen, 
jury that the party has committed the offence charged, and that the council liave resolved that such a course is expe- 
a verdict of ‘guilty* pronounced by a peity-jurV. The dient, and the name of tho intended assislant-barrisler Iris 
finding of a true bill where the evidence is not sulficienl to been approved of by a secretary of state.* , 

convict, is a wrong to the parly accused. On the other Every burgess of, a borough («r citizen of a city), having 
hand, the justice of the counti vis not infrequently defeated a court of quarter-session (unless exempt or disqualified 
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otherwise than in respect of property), is liable to serTe on 
{jrand and petty juries. Members of the town-council, and 
the justices of the peace, treasurer, and town-clerk of the 
borough, are exempt and disqualitled from serving on juries 
within the borough ; and they and all burgesses of boroughs 
having separate quarter'sessions are exempt from liability 
to serve on petty juries at the county sessions. 

Under the 1 06th section of the Municipal Corporation 
Act, the recorder has jurisdiction in respect of all crimes 
cognizable by courts of quarter- session in counties ; but he 
is expressly restricted from making or levying any rate in 
the nature of a county rate, or granting any licence to keep 
an inn, &c., and from exercising any of the powers %*ested 
in the town-council. Other matters required by statute to 
be done at quarter-sessions, and not expressly transferred 
to the town-council, devolve upon the recorder, as the ap- 
pointment of inspectors of weights and measures, &c. Per- 
sons imprisoned in a borough gaol by county magistrates, 
under 6 and 7 Will. IV., cap. 105, may be tried at the 
borough sessions for ollences committed out of the borough. 

All criminal jurisdiction, which, before the passing of the 
Municipal Corporation Act, existed in any borough to which 
no court of quarter- sessions has since been granted, is taken 
away by the 107th section of that act. 

SKSTE'RTIUS, a Roman coin, which originally consisted 
of '2^ asses, as the name implies, sestertim being a contrac- 
tion of semis tertius^ the third a-half^ which is the Roman 
Avay of expressing two ami a half. The sestertius belonged 
both to tlie brass and silver coinage; and in both it was of 
the same value, namely, one-fourth of Iho denarius. This 
value agreed with its value in asses so long as the denarius 
consisted of 10 asses. Hut at an early period the as was 
reduced in value, and 16 asses made equal to the denarius 
[As], and tlieu the sestertius, its value with reference to 
the denarius remaining the same, became of cour.se equal 
to 4 asses. On Mr. Hussey’s computation the value of the 
denarius after the roducliou was and therefore the 
sestertius was worth 2^1, After the time of Augustus the 
denarius wn.s redu(‘ed to the eighth of an ounce, and was 
wortli 7id„ and therefore the sestertius was worth lid. 
The sestertius of the brass coinage was made of the same 
metal as the As. 

The Romans generally reckoned sums of money in ses- 
tertii, although the coin used in making payments was com- 
monly the denarius. Large sums they reckoned by sester- 
tia, that is, sums of a thousand sestertii. It is very import- 
aiii to attend to the phrases used in such computations. 
The coin itself was called sestertius^ or sestertius nummus^ 
or simjily nummus. The sum of a thousand sestertii was 
expressed by mile sestertii, or M. sestertium, or M. nummi, 
or M. nummum or nummorum, or M. sestertii nnmmi, or 
M. sestertium mimmwn. The singular sestertium is never 
used for a thousand sestertii, but the plural sestertia is used 
for all multiples of a thousand sestertii, up to a thousand; 
sonselinies the word millia (thousands) is used instead of 
sestertia; sometimes neither word is expressed; and soine- 
liracs nummum is added. Thus 600,000 sestertii, or 600 
sestertia, might be expressed by any of the following 
phrases: se.s'eenta sestertia, sescenta millia, sescenta alone, 
or sescenta sestertia nummum. Sums of 1000 sestertia 
and upwards were expressed by the numeral adverbs with 
the termination ies, which implies that the number to 
wliich it is attixefl is to be multiplied by 100. Thus decies, 
unxiecies, duodecies, vicies tricks, tricies, quinquies, slaiid 
respeciivelv for, 1000, 1100, 1200, 2000, .3000, 3500 sester- 
tia. These forms are however sometimes varied. Thus 
Cicero (in Verr,^ ii. 1, 39) usas quaterdecies for 1400, and 
decies et octinsenta millia for 1800 sestertia. When two 
such adverbs come together, if the larger is first, they must 
be added together ; but if the smaller is first, they must 
be multiplied. Tlius we have in a passage of Suetonius 
{Aug , 101), millies et quingenties fov 130,000 sestertia, and 
immediately afterwards quaterdecies mimes for 1,400,000 
SQsteitia. (In the latter case, cave must be taken not to 
reckon the termination ies twice over in multiplying; it is 
not 1400X100,000, but 14X1000X100). 

The svmbol IIS or IIS is often used both for sestertii 
and for sestertia. It stands for libra libra semis (two 
pounds and a halO- When applied to sestertii its meaning 
is cleitr enough, since the as was originally a pound ihbra) 
of brass. When applied to sestertia it meant, acconling to 
Oronovius {Pee. Vet., i.‘4, ID. two pounds and a half of 
silver, which he calculates to have been originally equal to 
P. C., No. 1332. 


1000 sestertii, and therefore to have represented that value 
ever after. It is often difficult to dcJerminc whpiher Ihe 
symbol HS stands for sestertii or sestertia. \Vhun th.e 
numeral is written in cypher, and has a line over it. ic 
stands for the^lverb in ies, and the IIS means sestertia: 
thus. HS. CCCC is quadringenties, or forti ihouvand ses- 
tertia. Someiirnes the numeral is found with the singular 
of sestertium, sestertii decies, or sestertia decie.s. Gro- 
novius explains these forms, and also the use of sestertium 
with the adverb in ies (which he considers to be, in ihis 
case, an accusative singular), by understanding with them 
the tvord poiidus, a pound (of silver), uccoiding to which 
sestertium in the.se forms means two pounds and a half of 
silver, or 1000 sestertii. Hence if these forms are used 
with a numeral in cypher, they mean Ihe number of sesfer- 
tia represented by the adveib in ies of that numeral. Thus 
sestertia Xis decies or 1000 sestertia. 

According to the value given above for the sestertius, the 
sestertium was worth 8/. Ms. \d. 

The word sestertius is ofttMi \i.scd indefinitely for anv 
very small sum. (Hussey On the Antient Weights and 
Money, c. x.. § 1. 3, 6 ) 

SESTl'NI. DOME'NICO. born at Florence about 1750, 
studied classical literature, and applied himself chiefly to 
arclucology. About 1774 he wont to Sicily, where the 
Prince of Hiscari retained him for his librarian and keeper 
of his rich cabinet of antiquities at Outania. In 1778 
Sestiiii proceeded to Constantinople, where he became tutor 
to the suns of Count Ludolfi, the Neapolitan ambassador at 
tho Porte. He made several journeys with his pupils 
through various provinces of the Oftonmn empire. He was 
afterwards employed by Sir Robert Ainslie, the English 
ambassador at the Porte, to collect medals for him. Sub- 
sequently he went with Mr. Sullivan as far as Bushir, and 
returned to Constantinople in 1782. The published narra- 
tives of his journeys are : — 1, ‘ LcUcrc scrittedalla Sicilia a 
dalla Turchia ;\ diversi amici in Toscana,’ 7 vols., 12mo., 
translated into French at Paris in 1809; 2, *Lettere Ode- 
poriche,’ 1 783, translated into French under the title of 
'Voyage dans la Grece Asiatique, H la Pfminsule do 
Cyziquo, iVBrusse et a. Nic6e.’ with a Flora of Mount Olym- 
pus, Paris, 1789 ; 3. ‘Viaggio da Costa ntinopoli i\ Buch- 
arest,’ Rome, 1794,; 4, 'Viaggio da Cost ant inopoli a Bas- 
sova e ritorno,’ also translated into French; 5, ‘Viaggi 
cd Opuscoli Diversi,’ 8vo., Berlin, 1807. This work con- 
tains the account of a journey made by the author in 1781, 
from Vienna to Rukschuk by the Danube, and from thence 
by Varna to Couhtanlinople ; an account of the sect of the 
Yezidis, whicdi was afterwards inserted by Sylvestre de 
Sacy, in his * Description du Pachalik de Bagdad :* a trea- 
tise on the ‘murox’ of the antients, &c. ; G, Viaggio Curi- 
oso, Scienlifico, Antiquano, per la Valachia, Transilvania, 
ed Unghena sino a Vienna,* Florence, 1815; 7, * Agri- 
col tural^odolti c CA)mincrci() della Sicilia,* of which only one 
volume w'as published, at Florence, 1777. 

From Constaniinople Sestini returned to Italy, where he 
published sovcral of his works. He sailed again for the 
Levant in 1793, and went to Salouichi, where ho became 
acquainted with Cousinery, the French cpnsul and anti- 
quarian ; he thetvie reiurned to Tu.scany, and from Tuscany 
to Germany. He resided many years at Berlin, which he left 
after the battle of Jena. Ho then repaired to Paris, and in 
1810 he returned to Florence, where he was appointed an- 
tiquarian to the grand -duchess Elise, Napoleon's sister. 
After the re.storatinn in 1814 he was appointed by the grand- 
duke Ferdinand honorary professor in tho university of 
Pisa. He afterwards repaired to Hungary, where he re- 
mained some time occupied in arranging the rich collection 
of medals of Count AViczay at Hederwar, of which Father 
Caronni, a Harnahito and an antiquarian, who went over part 
of the same ground as Sestini, but was inferior to him in 
judgment and experience, had published an imperfect cata- 
logue in 1812. The present grand-duke of Tuscany, Leopold 
II., appointed Sestini to the office of rojirl antiquarian, and 
after his death, which took place at Florence in 1832, he 
purchased his valuable library and numerous MSS., among 
tho rest his great work on numismatics, * Sistema Numis- 
roatico,' 14 vols, fol. 

Among the published woiks of Sestini on his favourite 
seience of numismatics, which ho illustrated by means of 
geography, and vice versii, the following deserve especial 
mention 1, 'Classes genevales Geographica Numismalice, 
seu Monet® Urbium, Populorura, et Kcgiirn, ordine gcogra- 
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pbico et fhronologico disposit® secundum systema Eckeli- 
anam/ -ito., Leip/.ig, 1797, a work more complete than tliose 
of Eckel, Lipsius, and Pinkerton. In the first part Soslini 
giNcs a series of medals f>f more than a 1000 cities, and of 
‘240 sovereigns ; and in the second is a list of cities to ^^lllch 
(toIiz and Ligono luive attributed apocryphal medals, and 
of many move to winch medals have been erroncoussly dis- 
tributed and mi'iapplicd; 2. ‘Considorazioni sullaConfedora- 
ziono degli Achei,' with plates of all the medals of iho con- 
fedei'Ule cities; ‘Relaziono sii i Moderni Falsificatori.’ in 
wrbieh lu; exposes Ibo tricks of those who coin medals which 
they pa><s for antient; 4, * Descriptio Nummorum Velc- 
nini ex Museis Ainslie, Rcllini, IJondiicca, Borgia. Casoli, 
Cou-.ificry, Gradenigo, San Clemente, von Schellensheim. 
W-nta,' ike., fob, Leipzig, 1796 ; 5, ‘ Dcscrizione degli Sta- 
ton .Vntichi, illmstvali colie Medaglie,' 4to., Florence, 1817; 
6. ‘ Loltcre Numismatiche,’ 9 vols., puhli.shcd at different 
poiiods, and containing many valuable dissertations, such 
ii!» upon Armenian coins, upon the mra of the Arsacida?, 
upon a rare set of medals of Ptolemy, son of Juba II., 
upon a medal of Aiiropus III., king of Macedonia, &c. ; 7, 
‘ De-crizione di alciino Modaglie Grcche del IMuhco Fon- 
tana,’ d vols. Uo., Florence. 18‘2‘2-0; 8, * Descrizione di 
alcuno Medaglie Grechcdel Miiseo del Barone di Chaudoir,' 
4lo., 1831 ; y, ‘Catalogus Nummorum Veterum Musci An- 
goiiiaiii, clisposilus secundum sisleina geographicurn/ ibl.; 
H), ‘ Descriziono delle Medaglio Grcchc e Romane del fti 
Benkowiiz 11, * lllustrazione d’un Vaso di Vetro con 
odifizi e leggonde the va>^e was found at Populonia near 
Pioinbiuo; 12, * Di^ser^il/iono inlorno al Virgiho di Ap- 
roniano, codice piczioso della Laiireiiziana;* this is an ac- 
count of a MvS. copy of Virgil on parchment, which exists 
in the Laurenlian or Me«lici library al Florence, w'ritteii by 
a certain Apronianiis, who is supposed to he Turcius Rufius 
Asierius AApronianus, who was consul a.d. 494; 14, ‘A 
Catalogue, with illustrations, of the valuable Museum lie- 
derwar in Hungary,* in 3 vols. 

Sestini ranks among the fir.'>t niiinismatists of any age or 
country. Ho was in coiTCspoudoncc with the most learned 
of his contoraporurios, and was intimate w’ith Eckel, Neu- 
man, Cardinal Borgia, Cousinory, and others ; and was mem- 
ber of the acadomies of Puns, Petersburg, Munich, &c. 
{Xecrologia di Domenico Sestini, in the Antologia of Flo- 
rence, ,Ioly, If? 3 2 ) 

SESTOS (S»?(rroff). the chief city of tho Thracian Chcr- 
sonesus, was situated on the ITellosponl. In very remote 
times it was under the same government as Abydos, which 
was on the oppoMlc Asiatic coast. [Abydos ] Theopom- 
pus says that iSo.stos w'as a small hut well fortified town, 
which was connected with the port by a ^Yall (<rictXoc) of two 
liundred feet, in length apparently; and that, owing to its 
})osiiioii, and the current from the Propontis, it commanded 
the channel. At the close of iho great Persian war, some 
Persians under Oeobazus and Artaycte.s took refuge in Scs- 
tos on hearing of the approach of tho Greeks towards the 
Hellespont. The town was hcbieged by the Athenians, and 
the inhabitants, after being reduced to the greatest straits 
by famine, opened the gates. Ariayctes, who had escaped 
from the city before the surrender, was caught and cruci- 
fied. The capture of Scsto.s (h.c. 479) ter^nated this great 
campaign, which was signalized by the victories of Salarnis, 
Plataea. and Mycalc; and with this event the history of 
Htfi-odotus closes. (Strabo, p. .'jyi ; Herod., ix. 121 ; Tlm- 
cyd.. i. 89.) 

SESTRL [SPKziA,] 

SESTRI DI LRVANTE. rCHXAVAUt.] 

SESTRI DI PONENTE. [Genoa] 

SET-OFF, in Law, is the amount of the debt due to a 
defendant from a plaintiff, which the defendant is entitled 
to set off in answer either to the whole or part, as the case 
may bo, of the plaintiff’s demand. Al common law. if tho 
plaintiff was indebted to Iho defendant in un ascertained 
sum in respect of the same transaction concerning which 
the action was brought, the defendant was eii titled to deduct 
at the trial so much from the plaintiff’s demand. But if 
the debt due from tUe plaintiff accrued iu respect of another 
transaction, the defendant had no such power ; and he was 
either compelled to bring an action against the plaintiff for 
what was duo to him, or, if he wished to avail himself of 
his cross-demand without bringing another action, to apply 
after ihe action had been commenced against him to a court 
of c(]|uity for the purpose of adjusting the claims of himself 
and the plaintiff. To obviate the expense and inconvenience 


of such a course, it was enacted by 2 Geo. II., c. 22, s. 13, 
that ‘where there are mutual debts between the plaintiff 
and defendant, or if either party sue or be sued as executor 
or udniinistrator, where there are mutual debts between the 
testator or intestate and either party, one debt may be set 
against the other ; and such matter may be given in evi- 
donce upon the gonoral issue, or pleaded in bar, as the na- 
ture of the case shall require, so as at the time of pleading 
the general issue, where any such debt of the plaintiff, his 
testator or intestate, is intended to be insisted on in evidence, 
notice shall he given of the particular sum or debt so in- 
tended to be insisted on, and upon what account it became 
due; or olherwiso such matter shall not be allowed in evi- 
dence upon tho general issue.* To remove flic doubts which 
existed whether under this statute debts of a different na- 
ture could be set off against each other, it was afterwards, 
by the statute 8 Geo. 11. c. 24, s. 4, enacted and declared, 
‘ that by virtue of the said clause mutual debts may be set 
off against each other, either by being pleaded in bar or 
given ill evidence on Ihe general issue in tho manner therein 
mentioned, notwiihstaiiding that such debts are deemed in 
law to be of a different nature; unless in cases where either 
of the said debts shall accrue by reason of a penally con- 
tained in any bond or .specially ; and in all cases where ciihcr 
the debt for which the action has been or shall be hrovight, 
or the debt intended to be set against the same hath acciuod 
or shall accrue by reason of any such penally, the debt in- 
tended to h-i set off shall he pleaded in bar; in which case 
plea shttU bo .shown how mu(;li is (nilj and justl\ duo on 
cither side: and in case the plaintiff shall recover in any 
such action or suit, judgment .shall be entered for no more 
than shall appear to he truly and justly due to him, after one 
debt being set off against tho other as aforesaid.’ 

Upon these enactments is founded the whole law on the 
subject, and the defendant may avail himself of his set off 
in actions of debt, covenant, and assumpsit for the non-pay- 
ment of money, provided the subject-matter of the set off 
IS a liquidated, that is, an as<‘ertainc(l sum, due and recovera- 
ble at the time of the cornmenccmcut of the action, and 
might have been tho subject of any one of the kind of ac- 
tions above named. A claim for damages not ascertained 
cannot be set off, even although they relate to the .subject- 
matter of the action itself. For instance, in an action for 
goods delivered, the defendant cannot set off Ibo Ios.s which 
he has^ suffered by their non-del ivery at the proper time, 
&c, Tlicre must also bo an entire mutuality between the 
debt sued for and Ihe set off. Thus a debt due from tho 
plaintiff together with other parties cannot be set off against 
a debt due to tlie plaintiff alone ; nor can a debt due to the 
defendant personally be set off to a demand against him as 
executor, &c. : and the rule of low is the same for the con- 
verse of these cases. It is consistent with this rule that 
when an action is brought by or against a trustee, a set off 
may be made of money due to or from the party for whom 
he is trustee. 

A plea of set off must describe the debt intended to be 
set off with the same certainty and particularity as would 
be necessary in a declaration, which indeed such a plea in 
several rcs)^cts much resembles. If for instance a plea of 
set off contains several parts stating distinct debts, these are 
analogous to distinct counts in a declaration, and one may 
be sustained although the others may not. Tho same de- 
gree of certainty has been required in a notice of sot off. But 
by a general rule of Hilary term, 4 Will. IV., which ordefs 
that ‘ sot off and mutual credit must he pleaded,’ it should 
seem that notice of set off is now abolished. (Montagu on 
Set Off; Tidd’s Practice; Chitfy on Pleading,) 

By tho Bankrupt Act (6 Geo. IV., c. 16, s. 50) it » 
enacted ‘ That where there has been mutual credit given 
by the bankrupt and any other person, or where there are 
mutual debts between the bankrupt and any otW person, 
the commissioners shall state the account between them, 
and one debt or demand may be set against another, not- 
withstanding any prior act of bankruptcy committed* by 
such bankrupt before the credit given or the debt contracted 
by him ; and what shall appear due on either side on the 
balance of such account, and no more, shdlL be claimed or 
paid on either side respectively, and every debt or demand 
hereby made provable against the estate of the bankrupt, 
may also be set off in manner aforesaid against such esneite ; 
provided that the person claiming the benefit of such set 
off hod not, when such credit was givon, notice of an act of 
bankruptcy by such bankrupt committed. Various ques- 
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tiotifl have arisen under this clause, with respect both to the 
words ‘ mutual credit * and ‘debt or demand.* The ‘debt* 
must be an ascerlaiiied sum at the time of the bankruptcy. 
If it is a debt arising in respect of some dealings, such as 
consignments, the amount of which is not ascertained at 
the time of the bankruptcy, but is ascertained afterwards, 
such debt is not a ‘ debt ^ within the meaning of the act of 
parliament. 

SETA^RIA, a genus of Grasses containing a few species 
cultivated as corn-grains in some countries. The genus is 
named from seta, a bristle, on account of the bristly nature 
af the iiivolucrum. The species are found in both the hot 
and temperate parts of the world. The genus nearly cor- 
responds in character with Panicum, under which it is some- 
times included, but it is also combined with Pennisetum. 
It is characterised by having the spikclets ‘ 2 -flowered, su|>- 
ported by two or more bristles. The lower valve is the 
smallest. The lower flower is neuter or male, with the 
valves of the corol coriaceous and indurated, awnless, the 
lower one embracing the other, petaluid scales very obtuse 
and subfalcate. Germen emarginate. Seed included within 
the persistent glumes. 

The species are found both in the hot and temperate parts 
of the world. Two are indigenous in England, S. verticct- 
lata and #Sf. viridis, and called bristle-grass. The first is 
found also in India and America; birds are partial to the 
seed of the latter. S, iiermavica is cultivated in Hungary 
as food for horses, and is preferred for this purpose to many 
other grasses. S, itaJica is cultivated in Italy and other 
purls of Europe, sometimes called millet {Panicum Milki- 
veum) and employed for the same purposes. Tt may be dis- 
tinguishcd by the name of Italian millet ; though it has, 
no doubt, hc.on introduced from Eastern regions, perhaps 
from India, where it is extensively cultivated as one of their 
dry or .small grains, and forms an article of diet with the 
natives. It is called knra and kungnee^ and is the umiak 
of the Arabs. It vecimres an elevated, light, and tolerably 
dry .sod. It is sown in June and July, and the liarvest 
gathered in September; the produce being about fifty-fold 
111 a favourable season. A second crop may be had from 
the same ground, between September and the end of 
January. 

SETON. [IssuK.] 

SEITER, the iiaiuo for that variety of the Dog which 
partakes of the cliaraeteis of the Pointer and Spaniel, 
Canii* familiaris Index of Cams. 

The setter is less liable to be foot-soro than the pointer; 
but is generally considered more difficult to break. When 
however a well broken well-bred setter is bunted froqueully, 
no dog trained to the gun does his work better or is more 
staunch. The breed originated in all probability between 
the large English spaniel and the Spanish pointer. 

This variety possesses a high degree of hitelligeuce, and 
is capable of the strongest attachment. Mr. Bell's account 
of a favourite of this breed is so interesting that we give it 
in his own words : — 

‘ By far the most interesting, and, if I may so employ the 
term, amiable animal lhave ever known, was a bitch of this 
kind, formerly belonging to my father, which he had from 
a puppy, and which, although never regularly broke, was the 
best dog in the field that he over possessed. The very ex- 
pression of poor Juno's countenance was full of sensibility 
and affection. She appeared to be always on the watch to 
evince her love and gratitude to those who wore kind to 
her; and the instinct of attachment was in her so powerful, 
that it showed itself in her conduct to other animals as well 
as to her human friends. A kitten which had been lately 
taken from its mother was sent to us, and, on Juno’s up- 

5 roach, showed the usual horror of the cat towards dogs. 

lul Juno seemed determined to conquer the antipathy, 
and, by tho most winning end persevering kindness and 
forbearance, advancing or receding as she found the way- 
wardness of her new friend's temper required, she com- 
pletely attached the kitten to her ; and as she had lately lost 
her puppies, and .still had some milk left, I haye often seen 
them lying together before the fire, tho kitten sucking her 
kind foster-mother, who was Ijeking and o^essing her as her 
own offspring. She would also play with great gentleness 
with 'some tame rabbits of mine, and would entico them to 
firniiliatiiy by the kindness of her manner; and so fond was 
■he of caressing iho young of her own spooios. that when a 
spaniel bitch of my father’s had puppies, of which all ex- 
oopting one wero destroyed, J uno would take every oppor- 


tunity to iteal tho remaining one from its mother’s nest and 
carry it to her own, where she would hek and fondle it with 
the greatest leinlerness. Poor Busy, il»e mother, also a 
good-tempered creature, as soon as she had discoveied the 
theft, hastened of course to bring ba<*.k her htile one, which 
was again to bo stolen on the first favourable opportunity ; 
until at length the two bitches killed the pour puppy bu’ 
twoen them, as they were endeavouring each to pull u iVom 
the other; and all this with the most perfect, mutual, good 
understanding. Juno lived to a good old age, an unspoiled 
pet, after her master had shot to her for fourteen seasons.’ 
{British Quadrupeds.) 

SETTLE. [Yorkshire.] 

SETTLEMENT. A settlement, in tho most general 
sense of the word, is a disposition of property of any kind 
made for certain purposes by tho owner, who, in relation to 
such disposition, is culled the settlor or grantor. A settle- 
ment in this sense may be made either by deed or by will, 
but the term is most cummoiily applied to such settlements 
only as are made by a deed. 

A consideration is not necessary for the validity of a 
deed at law. Though a deed may in many cases be void 
as against strangers for want of consideration, it is valid 
as between tlic parlies. [Deed.] Settlements by deed 
therefore may be either made upon valuable or good con- 
sideiation, or they may be purely voluntary. 

The most important species of selllomenls, to which in- 
deed, in strict legal language, the term is exclusively applied, 
arc marriage settlements ; and these may be either such as 
are made previous to and in consideration of marriage, or 
subsequent to it. 

Settlements of property arc frequently made by will, with 
rofereiice to an existing or future marriage. The furnis 
and provisions contained in such instruineiits me of course 
often very similar to those in deeds made for like purponcs. 
But dispositions of this kind aio to bo regaided in all rc- 
sjiccts as wills, and are governed by the same rules as other 
instruments of the like nature. [Will.] 

Settlements in consideration of marnugc include not only 
such as are actually made ami executed befoie marriage, 
but also such as arc executed afier i/inrriagc in pursuance 
of articles in writing drawn up and signed before mairiage. 

1. First, as to the specific performance of articles and 
agreements to settle properly: — ’ 

In Equity no regard is paid to tho form of marriage arti- 
cles, and the consivuclion of them depends entirely upon 
the intentions and objects of tho parties. 

When the intended husband ami wife are both of full age 
at the time of the marriage, they are of course coinpctont to 
enter into any ugreemont for the settlement of their respec- 
tive estates, and all such agreements >vill be enforced in 
Equity ; but if the parties are one or both of them minors 
at the time, the case is diircreiit. 

Wlun the liusbaiid is adult and tlie wife a minor, if the 
subject be real estate of the wife, the husband will be hound 
b> tho articles in respect of his marital interest in the lands ; 
that is, for tho estate which ho lakes during the joint lives 
of himself and his wife, and as tenant by the curtesy if he 
survive her and there have been issue of the marriage: 
but the wife will not be bound by them ; and, if abe die 
during infancy or after attaining majority, but without having 
confirmed the sellU ment in the mode nrescribed by llie law 
for disposition of real testate by married women, her heir will 
take the property unfettered by the articles. Again, if, in tlie 
case supposed, the properly be personalty of the wife (which, 
in tho absence of a sctlleraeut, would become the properly of 
tho husband), the articles will be valid as respects both 
husband and wife, being, in effect, the selllcrncnt of the 
husband. And this is true also as to chattels real ami choses 
in action which become reducible into posncssion during 
the coverture; but, as to property already settled to the 
separate use of the wife, and choses in ariioa which do not, 
in event, become reducible inioposscj-sioii during the cover- 
ture, the wife will not be bound by the articles. 

If a male infant marry an adult female, ho is bound by 
tho articles entered into by her for tho settlement of her 
estate, and must execute tlicm when ho comes of age, what- 
ever bo tho nature of the property: but as to his own estate 
ho will not bo bound by them. 

When the husband and wife are both minors at the time 
of the marriage, the articles are absolutely null as respects 
them, unless confirmed after tho atiaiuinont ot majority. 
Ill sucli a case a confirmation of the articles by the wife 

2Q2 
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n)usl bo express, and made in ilie same manner as any 
other alienalion of properly by a niarriod woman ; but con- 
iiriualion on the part of the liusbund will ol'ien be implied 
from eii'cumslances, such as the acceptance by Inm of any 
properly under the arlicloft. 

It has sometimes been (bought that the consent of parents 
or guardians, and the saiietiun of the Court of Chancery, 
might.givc effect to settlements of their property by infants, 
vrhich would not have been otherwise binding; but it may 
now be considered as settled that there is no foundation for 
such a doctrine. 

Marriage is regarded by the law as a valuable considera- 
tion, and will support a covenant entered into by a thud 
parly to settle property upon the husband and wife and ihoir 
issue, whether the settlor be one under a natural obligation 
to make a provision, as in the case of a parent, or merely a 
stranger; and such a covenant will be enforced not only 
against the settlor himself, but against his heir, dcviaco, or 
personal representative. 

Setlloments made after marriage, when no valuable con- 
sideration, that is to say, no consideration in money or 
property, is given for them, arc generally called, m contra- 
distinction to those made upon marriage, voluntary settle- 
ments, and the persons who take under them are called 
volunteers; though, as such settlements may have good 
coiisuleraliuns to support them, the application of the term 
is not always strictly accurate. By a good consideration, as 
distinguished from a valuable one, is here meant that love 
and affection which is naturally supposed to subsist between 
near relations, such as parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, uncles and nephews or nie<'cs. 

SpcciAc performance of voluntary covenants to settle 
property will be enforced in Equity only in favour of those 
persons for whom the covenantor is under a natural and 
moral ohligutioii to provide, that is to say, in favour of his 
wife or children, but not in favour of any other class of 
volunteers. If however any valuable consideration has really 
been given either by the person who, by hirnsclf or his re- 
presentative, claims execution of the articles, or by a third 
person, in favour of the object of the limitation, .spccilic 
performance will be decreed, and no objection can be made 
on account of want of relationship between the parties: 
and, for this purpose, it is suflicient if the fad of a considera- 
tion being given can be inferred from the circumstances. 
Though a poison whose claim is not supported by a good 
or valuable consideration cannot himself compel the execu- 
tion of articles in his favour, he may yet have the beneftt of 
a suit instituted by another, for in decreeing specific per- 
formance the court executes the entire articles, though they 
may embrace limitations to persons in whose favour it 
would not have originally interfered. 

3. Next, as to the validity of marriage-settlements against 
creditors and purchasers. 

Marriage being a valuable consideration, the circumstance 
of the settlor being indebted, or even insolvent, at the time 
of the execution of the settlement, can have no effect on its 
validity, even though the persons who have the benefit of the 
settlement should have full notice of such insolvency. A 
conveyance or as.signment of property in consideration of 
mariiage stands on the same ground with a siale for money, 
which is not affected by the insolvency of the vendor. If 
however the settlor be a trader, and a flat in bankruptcy 
has issued against him prior to the execution of the scttlo- 
ineiit upon which he is afterwards duly found a bankrupt, 
such settlement, like all other conveyances of the bankrupt 
under the same circumstances, will be void ; and it would 
seem that a setileinenl must in all cases be void as respects 
the wife, if she had notice of a prior act of bankruptcy, and 
a fiat issues within twelve calendar months after such act of 
bankruptcy. (2 & 3 Vic., c. 29, and 2 & 3 Vic., c. 11, s. 13.) 

The marriage consideration does not e.xtend or give the 
character of purchaseis to all persons in whose favour 
limitations may have been introduced into the settlement. 
In relation to any other persons than the husband and 
wife and the issue, the settlement is, it seems, to be con- 
sidered as voluntary, and subject therefore to the rules 
applicable to voluntary gifts and covenants. 

Settlements made after marriage, it is obvious, can derive 
no support from the consideration of marriage, and their 
validity or invalidity must tbereforo depend upon other 
circumstances. 

A postnuptial settlement by the husband, of any species 
of property made in consequence of a valuable consideration 


moving eiihcr fiom tlio wife herself, who gives up an interest 
tliaishc posaes&es in property over which she has a d^^puslng 
power, or from hci’ leluiions or friends, is good against all 
persons whatsoever, if the considovalion he not .^o inadequate 
uti to raise the presumption of fraud. Aiidexen incase of in- 
adequate considoratiou, the sctilenicnt, it scemii, will be 
good to the amount of the consideration. It is sutlicicnl if 
the consideration, though not paid, is properly secured. 
Contemporaneous seltlcnients will in geneial be presumed 
to have been made in consideration of each other ; and it 
seems that parole evidence of consideialioii is iidmissible, 
though none appear upon the instrument itself. 

The statute 13 Kliz., c. 6, enacts ilial * all romeyances, 
&c. of lands and tenements, goods and chattels, made of 
malice, fraud, covin, collusion, or guile, for the nileiit or 
put pose of delaying or defrauding creditors and others of 
their just and lawful actions, .<iuits, debts, 8cc., shall be 
deemed and taken (only as against those persons, their, 
heirs, successors, executors, &c.) to be clearly and utterly 
void, frustrate, and of none effect ; any pretence, colour, 
feigned consideration, expressing of use, or any oilier matter 
or tiling to the contrary notwithstanding.’ But the act is 
expressed not to extend to any interest or estate made, con- 
veyed, or assured, upon good cotuideration and hnnii J'lde^ to 
any person or persons * not having at the time of any such 
conveyance or assurance to them made any niauner of 
notice or knowledge of such covin, fraud, or collubion as is 
afore said.’ Upon this statute it has been determined, (1) 
That if the cCtllor be not indebted at the lime, the .setlle- 
nient, even though entirely voluntary, is good against 
subsequent creditors; (2) That the mere existence of 
debts at the date of the settlement will not iii\alulate 
it if the settlor be solvent; that is, if ho be po.ssessed of 
property sutlicieut for the payment of his debts iiidopcn- 
deiit of the properly so aliened; (3) That a settlement 
which might have been invalidated in tile hands of the 
donee will be good against the creditors of the donor in the 
hands of a purchaser from the donee for valuable considera- 
tion without notice. 

Voluntary obligations not affecting particular property, 
such as bonds, though the grantor should have been hulvent 
at the tune of making them, will not, it seems, entitle the 
grantee to come in fan passu with creditors fur value, who 
will always be preferred ; but the cancellalion or release of 
a voluntary obligation, if untainted by fiaud, may form a 
valuable consideration for the conveyance of propel ly or for 
a substituted engagement. 

By the 27 Eliz., c. 4, all conveyances, &c. of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments arc declared void when made with 
intent to defraud subsequent purchasers tor money or other 
good consideration ; * any pretence, colour, feigned con- 
.sidcration, ur expressing of any use or uses, to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ There is a saving of all conveyances 
made upon good consideration and bond fide. It also inakes 
void, as against the same persons, all convc)ances* with 
any clause, provision, article, or condition of revocation, de- 
termination, or alteration at (the grantor's) will or pleusuie,’ 
whether such clause extend to the whole interest conveyed, 
or only partially affect it ; but then follows a proviso * that 
no lawful mortgage made bond fide and without fraud or 
covin, upon good consideration, shall be impeached or im- 
paired by force of this act.* This statute has been con- 
I strued to extend to all voluntary conveyances, though not in 
fact made with intent to defraud, and though the pur- 
chaser had notice of the prior conveyance. The consequence 
of this is, though probably not intended by the fiainers of 
the act, that it is impossible to make an irrevocable free 
gift of lands or tenements. As to what is a voluntary set- 
tlement, and what is a good consideration to sustain a set- 
tlement against a subsequent purchaser under this act, see 
Sugden, On Vendors and Put chasers, vol. ii., p. IGl, c/ seq. 

The statute 27 Eliz., c. 4, does not apply to personal 
estate. It has boon determined on this act, by analogy to 
the determination on the last- mentioned act as to cre- 
ditors, that a purchaser from a voluntary grantee will bo 
preferred to a subsequent purchaser from the grantor. The 
good consideration mentioned in this and the preceding 
statute must be a valuable dbnsideration (that is to soy), 
either a property or mariiage consideration. The consitJera- 
tion of blood has no application to either of these statuses, 
and therefore a conveyance made in consideration of 
* natural love and affection,* ae in the case of a post- 
nuptial settlement upon a wife and children, is con- 
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feidered, for the purposes of these statutes, as voluntary, provisions of 3 & 4 Wm, IV.. c. 74. By this act fines and 
It ha^ been decided however that a husband, having recoveries are abolished, and the objects of thehc old modes 
made a voluntary settlement on his wife and childien. of assurance are now obtained by a deed whu-h must be 
has no equity to compel specific performance of his contract enrolled in Chancery within six months after its oxcciuion. 
with a suhnequent purchaser; but he can sell the property As. before this act, a tenant in tail expectant on u particular 
which ho has so settled, and the purchaser will have a good estate of freehold could only have barred his own issue by 
title, and can enforce performance of the contract for sale, a fine [Fink], unless he could obtain tlio coiicurrcnco of the 
if the husband should refuse to convey the property. owner of the particular estate iu sulVering a recuvei), so. 

By star. 21 Jac. 1.. c. 19, all voluntary settlements of under the new act, his power is equally limited, unless ho 
traders were invalidated by their bankruptcy, though they can obtain the concurrence of the owner of the first ex- 
might have been sidvent at the time of making them; but isting estate under the settlement (wheilier it be fur life or 
the slat. C) Geo. IV., c. 16. s. 73. has placed the settlements lives, or any greater estate, not being an estate for years) 
of traders on the same footing with voluntary alienations in prior to the estate tad. who is called the protector of the 
gcrieral. settlement. The act contains several provisions for the 

Property cannot bo settled so that the intore.st taken by purpose of ascertaining wiio shall he protector in the cases 
any person under the setllemont shall be unallected by his of joint ownership, coverture, and the cvisltnce of esiales 
bankrupicy ; but it may be given to a man until he shall for years or in dower; and it pi ov ides for I lie cases where 
become bankrupt, provided there is a gift over of the pro- the protector is a lunatic, or convicted of treason or felony, 
periy on that event. In the same manner the property Tho act also gives the settlor power to appoint by the deed 
<‘oniing from the wife may be settled on tlic husband so as a protector of llie settlement, in lieu of the person who would 
to be rlevesied on his bankruptcy. But when the property otherwise have been the protector. The consent of the pro- 
istlie husband's own, it has been determined that, thoui^h the tector must he given cither by llie deed of assurance or by 
claims of the husband's creditors might have been defeated a separate deed, which must be enrolled in the same man- 
by a tiustof the whole for the separate use of the wife, a ner as the assurance itself. Thu same act repeals (exce])t 
limitation of the property to the husband until bis bank- as to seltlements made before the 2tith of August, 1633) 
ruptcy, with a gift over in that event to the wife or any the statute of 11 Hen. Vll., c. 20, whereby women who 
other person, is void. Upon the same principle, a bond or were seised of estates tail of the gift of their husbands (ea? 
other obligation given by the husband upon his marriage, provmone viri) were prohibited from alienating them, 
conditional for the payment of a sum of money to trustees The estates limited in settlements of real pioperty may 
fur his wife and children in the event of his bankruptcy, is be either legal or equitable. [Uses] ^ 

void as against his creditors who claim under the fiat, if he When charges are intended to be created upon real 
has received no portion with his wife ; but if he has received estate, as for jointures or portions for children, it is usual to 
a portion with her, the obligation, being considered so far a.s limit terms of years out of the estate to trustees for seciiniig 
a seltleinent of the wife's property, will bc*good against the payment of the charges by perception of tho rents and pro- 
creditors to the extent of it. fits, or by sale or mortgage of the estate for the peiiods so 

3. As to secret settlements and agreements in fraud of limited. These terras are inserted at proper places in tho 

the marriage contract. settlement, according to their objects,. among the other 

Secret settlements of her property made by the wife hniiiatiuiis; uiicl such limitations as are subsequent to these 
pending the treaty for marriage, without the privily of the terms of ycais in the order of arrangement, are also made 
husband, are void as against him, if made in derogation of .subject to them in point of legal and equitable iiittMcst. It 
his marital rights; and this, it seems, is equally true, whe* is usual to provide that the terms shall tease when their 
Iher the husband knew of the existence of the properly objects aie iiccomplished or become unnecessary or inca- 
before the marriage or not. The rule applies to every pablo of taking efi'ect. 

species of gratuitous incumbrance created by the wife upon Estates for lives and terms for years are incapable of 
her property under such circumstances. being entailed ; but they, as well as personal propeily of any 

The courts of equity, upon the general principles on kind, may be settled in trust as elTeclually, and so as to be 
which they act in cases of fraud, will set aside all secret inalienable for as long a lime as estates of inheritance. The 
covenants or agreements entered into cunlrary to the good property in such settlements is usually assigned to trustees 
faith of the marriage treaty, and not with the privity of all m trust for the husband, or for the husband and wife for 
the parlies to the settlement. Relief in such cases will not his or their life or lives and the life of the survivor; and 
be refused even to a person who was a party to the fraudu- then in lru.st for the first and other sons severally, and the 
lent transaction of which he complain.s. ^ heirs of their bodies. TJiis limitation vests llie absolute 

Upon the same principle, if a creditor or holder of any interest in the eldest son, who will bo entitled to dispose of 
security or charge on the estate of one who is engaged in a the property upon his attaining the age of twenty -one ; but 
treaty of marriage, misrepresent the amount of his debt or in order to provide for the event of the eldest son dying under 
incuiribranee to any of the parties to the contract, whether age and without issue, in which case Ins inleiest would 
for the purpose of promoting the marriage, or for any other otherwise vest in Ins father, if alive, as his heir or next of 
purpose, he will be bound by such misrepresentation. Money kin, it is usual to introduce a proviso that the properly shall 
which has been lent to a woman for the purpose of being not vest absolutely in any son dying under the age of 
represented as her own, cannot, after the marriage, bo Iwenty-onc years and without issue ; and it has been de- 
claimed as a debt from the husband. termined, that, in construing settlements of bolli real and 

4. Settlements of real property usually consist of liraita- personal pioperty, when the real estates are limited in sfriet 
lions of an estate or estates for life to one or more persons sellleraent, and tho personal property, according to a form 
i,e* (where the settlement is made on marriage), to one or frequently adopted, upon and fur the same trusts, estates, 
both parents and the survivor of them, with remainders over and purposes as the freeholds, as far ns the law will peiniii, 
ta their children. When such settlements are made previous a proviso of the kind above mentioned is to bo understood, 
to the marriage, and the children are of course unborn, the There is no rcstrieiion as to tho number of life estates 
remainders to them are contingent, and the tenants for life which may be limited in sctllements to take effect in suc- 
would therefore have it in their power to destroy such re- cession, provided the persons be all in existence at tho date 
muinders. [Remainder.] It has accordingly become the of the settlement; for. in point of fact, this amounts to no 
universal practice to insert, aftef the limitations of life more than an estate for the life of the survivor. 

estates to the partmls, a limitation to .trustees to preserve Thus it appears that real or personal property may be 
contingent remainders, followed by remainders to the first settled so as to be inalienablo for a life or any number of 
and other sons of tho marriage severally in tail, with re- lives in being, and twenty-one years after. To this must 
inainders over. This is what is called a limitation in strict be added a period of nine months, which is allowed for tho 
settlement. By this method the estate is rendered inaliena- birth of a posthumous child m cases where gestation exUts. 
hie till the eldest son of the marriage aitains the age of As the period of twenty-one years was no doubt adopted 
twenty-one, when be can join witti his father in barring his originally with reference to the term of minority, which 
own estate tail and all the remainders over, whereby a new must elapse before an estate tail could be barred, it 
estate in fee* simple is acquired, and the property may be was formerly thought that this period could not at all 
settled again. [Primooeniture ; Remainder.] This was events be added to an executory trust ; but it i> now settlc-d 
formerly effected by means of a common recovery [Rkco- otherwise. All restraints on alienation be>on(l llie above- 
txry], but it is now efiected by a deed executed under the mentioned limits are void, as tending to wliat is called iu 
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(aw a porpeliiity ; uml all the subsequent limitations, if con- 
tureen t, are also void. The same rules are applicable to 
executory devises, and springing and shifting uses [Wills; 
Uses]; but not to remainders limited to take effect after 
esialch tail, which are not subject to any restriction ; because, 
as such limitations may be defeated at any lime by biirring 
the estates tail, they can have no tendency to a perpetuity. 

The forms of settlements may be varied according to the 
objects and intentions of the parties, and the construction 
of the articles upon which they are founded. The principle 
upon which a Court of Equity acts in executing marriage 
articles, is to look rather to the intentions of the parties as 
deducihle from the circumstances, than to the literal meaning 
of the words employed by them. Thus, when the words 
used in articles cancerning the sottlement of real estate are 
such as would give the lather an estate tail, and thereby 
enable him to defeat the settlement, the court will in general 
direct limitations in strict setlloment to bo executed, under 
which the father will lake a life estate only. Upon the 
same principle, even though a deed of settlement has ac- 
tually been executed after marriage, if it appear to be in 
any lespect inconsistent with the letter or spirit of the ante- 
nupiial articles, the court will rectify it. 

Questions frequently arise as to what powers, covenants, 
and provisos are to be introduced into marriage settlements 
made in pursuance of executory trusts, whether created by | 
articles, wills, or other instruments. The determination of 
these depends entirely upon the rules of construction as ap- 
plied to each particular case. 

Of the powers usually introduced into settlements cf rotal 
estate, the most iinpoitaiit arc -powers of jointuring and 
raising portions; powers of leasing and management; and 
powers of sale and exchange. j 

Whore the wife, upon whose marriage the settlement is 
made, does not take a life interest in the estate in the event 
of surviving her4iu.shand, proviftiou is usually made for her 
by way of jointure, in bar of dower, [Joimtitrk ; Dower.] 
In addition to this, powers are frcquoiilly introduced to en- 
able the husband, in case of his surviving his wife, and 
inurryiiig again, and sometimes also the other tenants for life 
under the settlement, to make provision for their widows, 
by way of jointure, which the nature of their estate would 
not have otherwise entitled them to do. Power.s of join- 
turing, and powers for charging the estate w'ith portions for 
ihe benofit of the younger children of the then existing or 
a future marriage, will not, it seems, be inserted m settle- 
uumts executed under the direction of a Court of Equity, 
without clear authority for them lU the articles; for without 
such authority the court can have no data by which to re- 
gulate the quantum of interest to he taken by the donees. 

Powers of leasing for the usual term of twenty-one years 
are essential to the management of an estate, and will bo 
considered as authorised by the use of the most general ex- 
pressions in the articles; or perhaps introduced as a matter 
of course; but a power to grant building leases will not, it 
seems, be implied without express authority. 

Powers of sale and exchange are also considered' as usual 
powers in a settlement, and will be authorised by the use 
of very slight expressions in the articles. 

In settlements of personalty, where the property is as- 
signed to trustees, they are empowered to invest and lay 
out the fund.s, and also to vary the securities from time to 
time. After the declaration of trusts for the husband and 
wife and children, such settlements usually contain powers 
of providing for the maintenance, advancement, and educa- 
tion of the children who are or may become entitled to 
shares in the funds under the preceding trusts,’*' 

Settlements both of real and personal estate usually con- 
clude with what are called trustee clauses, that is to say, 
clauses which enable the trustees to give effectual receipts; 
to provide for the appointment, when needful, of new trustees ; 
for the indemnity of the trustees against involuntary losses; 
and fur the payment of their expenses. 

Marriage settlements sometimes contain covenants to 
settle particular lands ; covenants to settle, or to purchase and 
settle lands of a certain Value, or future real estate; cove- 
nants to settle present or future personalty ; and covenants 
by parents, on the marriage of one of their children, to leave 
to that child an equal or some porportiouate share with the 
rest. 

The covenant to settle particular lands of course binds 

* similar cUnsea srs contained iu settlemante nfreal estate, where there are 
trasts fvx raulng portions. 


heirs, devisees, and all into whose hands the lands come, 
except a purchaser for valuable consideration without no- 
lice; and, in case of the lands being so alienated, satisfac- 
tion may he claimed out of the general assets of the cove- 
nantor. 

Questions frequently arise upon covenants to settle, or to 
purchase and settle lands of a particular value, as to what 
amounts to t^orformance. On this point the following posi- 
tions appear lo be established: — 1, Where the covenantor 
has no lands at the time, any purchase he may afterwards 
make will be presumed to have been made in pursuance of 
the covenant; 2, It seems, though there are contlicting au- 
thorities upon the point, that if the covenant be to settle, 
and the covenantor, having at the time lands adequate to 
the performance of the covenant, die without making any 
purchase, the lands which he had at the time will be bound 
to the extent of the covenant; 3, Where the covenant is to 
purchase and settle, it seems that no lands of which the 
covenantor is seised at the time will be affected, but all 
after- purchased lands will bo affected to the extent of the 
covenant. 

Covenants to settle future real estate of which the hus- 
band shall become seised during the marriage, or during 
his life, do not affect lands of which the covenantor is then 
.seised, but extend to all after-acquired lands, even to such 
as come to the husband under the provisions of the deed of 
settlement. 

Covenants to settle present or future personnlty are ron- 
siderod as applying to capital only, not to income. If real 
estate should have been purchased with the perMinalty sub- 
ject to such a covenant, the land is not bound in specie by 
the covenant, but is charged with the money invested in 
the purcliase. 

I Covenants to ‘leave one child an equal or proportionate 
share wiih the rest, attach only upon that portion of the 
scitlor*s property which may romuin at the time of his death. 
The parent may therefore make an absolute gift of any jmrt 
of his property in his lifetime to another child without cuiu- 
initting any breach of his covenant; but a gift reserving 
any interest to himself is a breach of it. The benefit of such 
a covenant is confined to children living at the death of the 
parent. 

5. Marriage is not an absolute gift to tho husband of the 
wife’s personal estate, but only entitles him to so much of it 
as he may have reduced into posscasiun, assigned or released 
during his lifetime. Accordingly, questions frequently arise 
upon hottlerneiits as lo the title of the husband, under them, to 
tho witole of his wife's fortune. Upon this point the following 
propositions appear to be established :—l, The antenuptial 
BuUlcmeht of property mado by the husband upon the wife, 
in consideration of her fortune, entitles him only to her 
;ind not to \hQ future personal property; 2, That if a 
part only of her fortune appears lo have been stipulated for, 
the residue of what she then has, or what may afterwards 
accrue lo her, will not belong lo the husband; 3, That when 
it appears from the settlement, either expressly or by im- 
plication, that the agreement was for the whole of the wife’s 
present and future personal estate, the husband, or his per- 
sonal representative (in case of his predeceasing his wife), 
will bo entitled to claim the whole under the contract. 

When the husband has not entitled himself by contract 
to thp chases in action of ihe wife, there is no bar to his 
getting possession of such of them as are recoverable at 
law ; but if he require the assistance of a Court of Equity 
for the recovery of them, and the wife does not consent^to 
his obtaining the whole, that court will not lend its aid, 
except upon the terms of tho husband’s making a provision 
for the wife and her children, by way of settlement, out of tho 
fund. Most frequently one half of the fund is directed lo be 
settled, but the proportion given in each case depends upon 
the circumstances, though it never amounts to the whole.. 
The rules of the Court of Equity in directing settlements 
out of tho wife’s equitable chases in action are the same, 
whether the application to it is mado by the husband him- 
self or by his creditors. Settlements out of the wife’s equi- 
table chases in action, when made by tho husband, are no 
less valid against fais creditors than when made under the 
direction of the court ; and even a aettleipent by him of the 
entire fund, which the court would not have directed, has 
in some eases been held valid against his creditors ; though 
the decisions in those cases seem hardly consistent with the 
law as laid down under the 13 Elia., e. . 

(Ss^ahatb Usb; Cmw, Digest, vol. iv.; Roper On 
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Husband and Wife; Martin’s Conveyancings by Davidson, 
vol. i., art. ‘ Settlemont.*) 

SETTLEMENT. [Poor Laws-] 

SETTLEMENT. ACTS OF. [Georoe I.] 

SETU13AL, or ST. UBES, a sea-port town of Portugal, 
in the province of Extremadura, is situated in a bay of the 
Atlantic, at the mouth of the river Sandao, with an excel- 
lent harbour capable of receiving ships of any burden. It 
is ilftcen miles south-east of Lisbon. The town is supposed 
to have been built out of the ruins and on the site of the 
aritient Cedobiiga, which was destroyed by the Moors. 
The environs abound in corn, wine, and oil, and abovo all 
ill salt, of which hist arlielo a large quantity is annually 
exported. The streets are well paved and tolerably clean, 
and the town is dcfendeil by eleven bastions, and several 
outworks, besides a very strong citadel called San Felipe, 
and a fort, ilie Outao, which serves as a lighthoueo, and 
defends the mouth of the harbour. Setubal contains five 
])arish churches, several convents, now shut up, and one 
hospital. It had once an academy for the study of mathe- 
matics, called * A Academia problematica,’ founded by John 
V. The population is estimated at about 18,000. 

SEVAJEE, surnamed /3os/a, the founder of the Mah- 
vatta power in India, was born in May, 1627, at Poonab.ihe 
jag/ieei\ or fief, of which was held 6y his fathei* Sliabjee, 
under iho kingdom of Abmednuggur, and, after its disso- 
lution, from the Beejapoor monarchy. His restless and 
ambiiious charncter appears to have developed itself at a 
Yer> (Mi'ly age. as in 1047 ho had supplanted hi.s father at 
Poonali, and in the following year possessed himself of all 
the Nortliern Concaii. The Beejapoor government was 
then lull) oceupied in guarding against the aggressions of 
the Delhi Moguls: and Sevujee continued for several years 
to extend his power by progressive encroachments without 
coming to an open rupture, till his spoliations became so 
danuir that in 1638 a large force was sent against him under 
Af/ul Khan, a leader of reputation. He succeeded how- 
e\er m assassinating* the general at an interview; routed 
and dispersed his army, and maintained himself in the field 
till 166‘i, when a peace with Beejapoor left him in posses- 
sion of his acquisitions. But he now came into collision 
with the formidable power of Aurungzebe, with whoso 
armies in the DekUan he was unable to cope; and tbougb 
he succeeded hy a sudden irruption (January, 1064) in sur- 
prising and sacking the distant emporium of Surat, from 
which ho brought otf an immense booty, he found it extie- 
dicut in the following year to make his submission to tlio 
emperor, and cooperating with the Mogul troops in their 
invasion of Beejapoor, did distinguished service in the cam- 
paign. He was disgusted however by the haughty recep- 
tion which he met with at the court of Delhi ; and having 
made his escape with ditliculty from the capital, he reuccu- 
pied his former tei ritorie.s, which he greatly enlarged at the 
expense of the falling kingdoms of Beejapoor ami Golconda, 
avoiding for some years to renew hostilities with IIkj 
M oguls. This interval he employed in settling his do- 
minions, and introducing a strict system of discipline into 
his array ; and when the war with Aurungzebe broke out 
anew (1670). he not only ravaged the country with his 
liglit cavalry, and inflicted a second sack on Surat, but m 
1672 for the first time engaged and defeated a regular 
Mogul force in a pitched batilo. To this period is also 
assigned tho commencement of the chout, a sort of tribute 
or blackmails consisting of the fourth of the revenue, on the 
payment of which any province was exempted from devas- 
tation, and which long continued a principal source of 
Mahratta revenue. 

He had for several years previous assumed the title of 
raja, and the royal prerogative of coining money; but in 
1674 ho was solemnly crowned at Rayghur, with all the 
poipp of the Mogul ceremonial, signalising his accession by 
an inroad in which ho for tho first lime carried lus arms 
north of the Nerbudda. His next exploit was in a different 
direction : having secured his rear by an alliance with Gol- 
conda. he boldly crossed the peninsula (1676) to the eastern 
coast, possessed himself of the strong forts of Vellore, Gingi, 
and Wandiwash, between Madras and Pondiclieiry ; and 
overran great part of Mysore, to which ho laid claim from 
his father Shahjee having held a jagheer there at tho end of 
his life. From these conquests he was recalled (1678) by 

• Tlitf slusatar wepoo, a Wfl»»wilUA»liich Ibis murder 

elTfclod, is now in tlio Miwruhi oT tho East India Company 


tho invasion of Golconda by the Moguls ; and tliongh his 
plans were for a time disooneerled by the dc.seriioii of his 
son Sarabajee to the enemy, he compelled Aiiruiurxt.be’s 
Viceroy of the Dekkan to retire from GoUiouda, mid To raise 
the siego of Beejapoor, while he exacted from the latter 
slate, as the price of his aid, the cession of all the country 
between the Toombuddra and the Kishna. His power was 
now predominant throughout Southern India, none of the 
shattered sovereignties of which wore able to oppose any 
check to his progress; but bis further schemes of aggran- 
disement wore cut short hy a sudden illness, of which ho 
died April 5, 1680, aged nearly fifty-three. Ilis son Sam- 
bajee(who had previously resumed his allegiance) succeeded 
him ; but neither his abiiities nor lus fortune were c(|ual to 
those of his father, and ho was taken and put to death in 
1689. 

Sevajeo (in Ihe words of Mountstuart Elphinslone) ‘ left a 
character which has never since been equalled or appioiiclicd 
by any of his countrymen. The distracted stale of llie 
neighbouring countries presented openings by which an in- 
ferior loader might have profited; but it required a genius 
like his to avail himsedf, as he did. of the mistakes of 
Aurungzebe, by kindling a zeal for religion, and tliioiigh 
that a national spirit among tho Mahraltas. It was by 
these feelings that his government was upheld after il had 
passed into feeble bands, and was kept together, in siiilc of 
numerous internal disorders, until it had esIablMicd its 
supremacy over the greater part of India.* 

SEVASTOPOL. I Sebastopol.] 

SEVENOAKS. [Kent.] 

SEVENTH, ill Music, a diftsonant inleival, of which 
there are three kinds, — tlie minor or ordinap- sevenlh, from 
(; to p; the diminished seventh, from u sharp to k flat; and 
the major or sharp seventh, from c to n. Kx. : 



For the chord of the seventh, its inversions ami treat- 
ment, see CnottD. 

SEVER, ST. [Landks.] 

SEVERITK occurs m.issivo, in pieces from two to five 
inches in diameter. Fracture urie\en. Fractured surfaces 
dull. Hardness 1* to 1*3; yields easily to the knife. 
Brittle. Polishes by friction. Adheres strongly to the 
tongue, but emits no argillaceous odour when breathed on. 
Colour white. Streak shining. Dull. Slightly tiunshi- 
ceiit. Found near St. Sever in France, in a gravelly soil. 
Severite, as shown by the annexed analysis by Pelletier, is a 
hydrated silicate of alumina : — Silica, 50 ; Alumina, 22 ; 
Water, 26 ; Loss, 2. 

SEVERN AND WYE. The Severn is the finest, and, 
next to the Thames, the largest and most imiiortaiu of 
British rivers. The river Wye. being one of its cliitd’ tri- 
butaries, will ho included in this article, as well as some 
notice of Ihe Bristol Cliannel. 

The original name of the Severn was Hafrcn, of 
which Severn is only a corruption. It was suhscqucutly 
called by the Romans Sabrina, a name given to it, us 
it is said, in consequence of the fate of Sabra, or Sa- 
brina, who was the daughter of [..oenne, king of Britain, 
by Eslrildis, a captive virgin, to whom, in order to unite 
himself, Locrine had divorced his former queen Gwendolen. 
On the death of the king, (rwendoleti a.ssumed command, 
and caused Sabrina and her mother to he drowned in the 
Hafren, which from that time received her name. Milton, 
in his * Comus,’ has made her the goddess of the river. The 
attendant spirit says:— '»<> 

‘ Tlioro Ih a geuile nymph nol far ft-om hrnoe. 

That \vitli luuihl cuit) swaya ihn htnooili Severn stream, 

S.it)rinK H tier iiiiniH, a virKin pure ; 

Whilome she uun the <lau(fhtor of X^ocntie, 

That liti'l Um sceptre from tii» fnllier Brute,' &e. 

Some antiquarians derive the name Sabrina from sabr, 

* sand,’ or sabri/i, * sandy;’ and others derive the present 
name of the river from its Saxon appellation sesf ernes ‘ sea- 
llowing.* Severn however, as already stated, is the same 
word as Hafren. 

The Severn rises on tho western border of Monlgonicvy- 
shire, from a chalybeate spring on the eastern side of Plin- 
limmon, at a very coiisnlerahle elevation, and within a very 
short distance from the sources of the rivers Wye and Rhie- 
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(lol. It Hows eastward about twelve miles to Llanidloes as 
far as wlnrh place it still retains the original British name 
of Ilafren. At Llanidloes the Severn receives the waters of 
the Cl)\v 0 dog; and thence it inclines to the north-east by 
Newtown and Welshpool ; near the latter place it becomes 
navigable fur small boats and ba^^es. Some distance below 
Welshpool it is ioined by the Vyrnwy, a considerable stream 
which ri&es on the north-western edge of Montgomeryshire. 
Previously to this accession the Severn receives in Mont- 
gomeryshire, on its right bank, the Mule and the Camlet, 
and on its left the Tirannon, the Garno, and the Uhiw\ 
About one mile below the confluence of the Vyrnvvy, the 
Severn quits Montgomeryshire, of which county this river 
and iis tributaries form the chief drainage. The length of 
its course to this point is about 51 miles. 

Previous to entering Shropshire, the Severn inclines to 
the east, and this is its general direction through the vale 
of Shrewsbury, which town it nearly surrounds. From 
Shrewsbury it takes a south-eastern course (its extreme 
northern point being a few miles above Shrewsbury), 
through Coalbrook liale to Bridgnorth, and enters Wor- 
cestershire a short dista^ice above the town and port of 
Bewdley. The principal tributaries of the Severn in Shrop- 
shire are; on the right bank, iheMcole or Red-brook, which 
enters at Shrewsbury; the Cound, Marbrook, and Boro- 
broi}k; and on the iefr, tlie Perry, Tern, Bell-brook, and 
Worf. The Severn receives the whole of the waters of the 
interior of Shropshire, and its course through that county 
is betwoen bO and 70 miles. From Bewdley the river runs 
southward from Stourport, where It receives the Stour on 
the left, and about eight miles lower down iho Salwarpe 
joins It on the same side. Five miles farther it reaches 
Worcester. Two miles below lliis city the So^ern receives 
a considerable accession of water from the right bank by the 
junction of tho river Temc, the principal part of whose 
coui’se IS in Worcostcrshiie; but which rises in Radnor- 
shire, and Hows through portions of Herefordshire and 
Shropshire. Siill tlowing nearly south, the Severn passes 
Upton, and quits Worcestershire at Tewkesbury, where it 
rocuives the Avon, and enters Gloucestershire. [Avon, 

From Tewkesbury the river again changes its direction, 
and gradually inclines to the sonih-south-west, which direc- 
tion itchieliy follows for tho remainder of its course. One 
mile above the city of Gloucester the stream divides into 
two channels, the left and main brancdi flowing by Glou- 
cester, and the right receiving the l^dden. These two 
branches unite a little below Gloucester, forming the rich 
tract of land called Alncy Island. From Gloucester the 
river pursues an extremely winding course to Newnham, 
previously receiving the river Frome from the left, A short 
distance below Newnham its channel widens considerably; 
and although it retains the name of river as far as the 
mouth of the Bri^«tol, or Jxiwcr Avon, it is in fact rather 
the msluaiy of the Severn than (he river itself. The width 
of this ffistuary between the village of Frethern below Newn- 
ham and the mouth of the Avon, where the Bristol Channel 
may he said to commence or terminate, varies from one to 
three miles. The total length of the Severn, from Us source 
in Montgomeryshire to the Bristol Channel, is about 200 
miles. 

Ill the anticnl division of Britain, the Severn appears to 
hii\e formed the boundary between the territories of the 
8 dll res and the Ordovices on the west, and the Dobuni on 
the cast. In the subsequent divisions of counties, it has 
scarcely anywhere been employed as a lino of separation. 

In tho commencement of its course, the valley of the 
Severn is narrow, and supplies litile pasturage ; below 
Uanidloes it gradually opens, and is from one to two miles 
wide, and tolerably productive. The range of the Plinlira- 
nvoTi hills, which, extending west, comprises the Lung moun- 
tain, and terminates in the Brciddcn hills, separates the 
drainage of the Severn from the Wye, Teroe, Clun, &c. 
By this range also the course of the Severn is deflected to 
the north. On the west and north- west the Berwyn moun- 
tains separate the tributaries of the Severn from those of 
the Dovoy and the Dee. 

In respect to navigation, the Severn has long been of 
very great importance. It supplies the means of transport- 
ing the produce of mines and roaiiufactorie.s of various de- 
scriptions lying in the vicinity of the river to the sea, to 
North Wales, and the towns and remote districts of the 


counties through which it flows. The river being navigable 
for barges from near the town of Welshpool m Montgo- 
meryshire, ‘ there seems* says Mr. Telfourd, ‘ good reason 
to infer that water- conveyance was practised in this district 
at as early a period as in any part of Great Britain situated 
at an equal distance from the .sea.* In consequence chiefly 
of this, Shrewsbury has for several centuries past been a 
sort of metropolis for North Wales. In Shropshire there 
are extensive iron-works, as well as large manufactories of 
china, wedgwood, and other earthen wares, nearly the entire 
produce of which is distributed by barges and boats on tbe 
river. The transmission of coal and lime is also facilitated 
by the same means. 

The importance of the Severn, in consequence of the me- 
dium of intercourse which it affords between the large towns 
on its banks, such as Gloucester, Worcester, Shrewsbury, 
&c., is very considerable ; but in estimating the advantages 
which a navigable river presents, care should be taken to 
distinguish between its natural and artificAal importance. 
Under the former may be classed those aclvaiitagos we have 
just enumerated, viz. the exportation of those productions, 
manufactured or unmanufactured, which exist independently 
of and unassisted by the river, while to the latter must be 
referred those advantages derived by tho inhabiiaiits of 
cities and towns which were originally indebted lor then- 
very formation and existence to their situation with respect 
to the river. In the latter case the river supplies those 
demands which it was originally the means of creating 

Along the greater part of its course the use of the Scvci n 
as a navigable river has been much impeded ; first, hy the 
fords and shoals which are frequent in a river the bed of 
which has a considerable declivity and consisWof matter of 
such different qualities; and, secondly, by the deficiency of 
water in drought, and the superabundance of it during rainy 
seasons. 

« It is said that the inconvenience arising from the latter 
cause was much increased by the embankments raised to 
protect the low lands in Montgomeryshire and in the upper 
parts of Shropshire. Previously, when Iho river was Hooded, 
it overflowed these low lands to a great extent, and they, 
operating as a side reservoir, took otf the (op waters; and 
on (he other hand, iheso waters, gradually returning into 
their former (dmnnels, furnished a supply for the purposes 
of na\igalion after tho Hood had subsided, ll has been 
siiggefttcd that these impediments might be removed hy 
deepening the bed of tlie stream where the shallow's occur, 
and by the erection of locks and weirs. The former sug- 
gestion has been partially earned into effect, but it is re- 
markable that there is no lock or weir along the whole 
course of the river. 

The fall of the river from Buildas in Shropshire, to 
Gloucester, is as follows : — 



tUiTirp 

inilc4. 

Totnl 

rail. 

fl. Ml. 

Full ]).' 
mill*, 
ft. ii 

From Buildas to Bridgnorth 

11 

iiU 

6 

2 8 

Bridgnorth to Stour- ] 

port in Worcester- > 

18 

41 

9 

2 4 

shire . . ) 

Stouiport to Worcester 

13 

23 

0 

1 9 

Worcester to Gloucester 

30 

10 

0 

0 4 

Total . 

72 

104 

3 



Vessels of 110 tons ran ascend to Gloucester ; those of 
80 may go to Worcester ; of 00, as far as Bewdley bridge ; and 
thosu of 30 ions may ascend to Coal brook -dale. 

Tbe barbarous and expensive custom of baiiling barges 
by men instead of horses is gradually losing ground, but 
such a beneflc.ial change has been retarded owing to the 
want of an act of parliament on the subject, without which 
it seems impossible to obtain the consent of the Owners of 
property on the banks to the establishment of a horse 
(owing-path. The whole of the Severn navigation, extend- 
ing upwards of 160 miles, is free from tolls. 

The commercial importance of the Severn has been muOh 
increased by its connection with several canals, which are 
here enumerated. The Stroudwater Canal, which com- 
mences at the Severn near Framiload, between Gloucester 
and Newnham, and terminates in the Thames and Severn 
Canal, thus uniting our two greatest navigable rivers. The 
Stroudwater Canal was commenced in 1760, and the latter 
(tbe Thames and Severn) in 1783, and opened in 1789. 
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l lic Gloucoalcr uml HerkcU-y whirh shoilens the 
nuvij^;alu)u from ihc Sovcni near JJcikolcv, lo Glo;lcc^tor. 
was coin ploU*(l in lS2t>. 

ilie Glouccfetor and Lodbury Canal, wliich is about lo be 
from the lallor town to Ilotofoid. 

The Worcester and Birmingham Canal. 

The DroUwich Canal, whicli runs along Iho valley of tho 
oalwarpe. 

Ihe Slairordshiio and Worccsiershire Canal, which coiu- 
Hienccs at Stourport, on the Senern, and following ilie 
ojurso of the Stour, joins the Birniinyhain and Liverpool 
J unci ion Canal. ‘ 

llu* Shropshire Canal, which with its branches is used 
for transporting the produce of the manufacturing district 
oj Coal brook-dale to the Severn, which it joins at Coalnort. 
Ihis canal w'as completed in 171)2. 

Iho Shrcw:»bury Canal, originally formed lo convey coal 
to that town from Kelley ip Shropshire, has since been ex- 
tciidcil by a branch through Newport to the Birininghaixi 
and Liverpool Junction Canal before mentioned. 

XT**" ^^^^*’*Komeryshire Canal commences in tho Severn 
at New'lown, and passing Welshpool, communicates with a 
branch of the Ellesineru Canal; but as tho Soxerii Ls not 
1 Newtown, this canal can haidly bo in- 

cluded as one of tho connecting links in the Severn iiavi- 

Hie Worcester and Birmingham Canal, hitherto one of 
the most important in connection with the Severn, has been 
iiiatorially ditnini&hed in value, as regards the tratlic between 
Gloucester and Birmingham, by the line of railroad lately 
opened from the former city through CheUenham to Bir- 
mingham, and passing within a short distance of Worcester. 
A bill was ljo\\e\er introduced into parliament during the 
last session (February — July, 1841) for improving tho na\i- 
gation of the river between Gloucester and Worcester. 

The hsii found in tho Severn are salmon, shad, lainpro}s, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, bleak, ilounders, eels, lamperiis, 
elvers, oliub, carp, trout, giayling, tench, and perch. Sal- 
inun was formerly so plentiful that, according to Dr. Nash, 
a clause wa.s commonly inserted in the indcnliiro.s of the 
apprentices of Worcester, that they should not be fed upon 
that fishoftencr than twice a week. The Sovern salmon is 
now however a scarce fish, although there arc no weirs 
upon the river to impede their ascent. 

Having traced the Severn to the point where it merges 
in the Bristol Channel, a short distance above which, on 
the Moniiiouthshire coast, is the mouth of the Wye. our 
atlenlion is called to the latter jiver, which, although in- 
ieiivji* 111 its size and the length of its courso to the Severn, 
is much superior in point of picturesime scenery. 

The Wye has its rise on the border of Montgomeryshire, 
and oil tho inounlainof Flinlimmon, about two miles south- 
west from the source of the Severn. Taking a southeast 
direction, it receives a number of little tributaries, and quits 
Montgomery shiic and enter.s Uadiiorshire between the vil- 
lage of Llangerig and the town of Rhayader, at tho dislaiue 
of eighteen inilob from its source. At Llangerig tho river 
inclines to the south. The Martcg, a Radnorshire .stream, 
joins it from tho left bank. Below Rhayader it receives 
fiom tho right the waters of the romantic Elan, and at the 
same place beronms the boundary between the counties of 
Radnor and Brecknock. Its tributaries from the Uadnor- 
sliiro sido are the Itbon, Edw, and Buch-huwey ; from 
Brecknock.shire, the Irvon at Builth, and several miles 
lower down a stream from Talgarth. The .scenery from I 
BuiliU to Glashury and Hay is extremely beautiful. At 
Glasbury tho river inclines to the north, but on entering 
llorcfordshiro Hows south-east. The extent of surface 
drained by the Wye from the south sido between Hay and 
Monmouth, a distance of forty miles, is very inconsiderable. 
The line range of the Black Mountains throw the waters on 
the south into the iJsk and Miinnow and their several tri- 
hii(aiio.s. From Hay the valley of the Wye opens on the 
left inio a wide tract of fertile land, which (uintinues to 
Hereford. The river is navigable as far as this city, and 
indeed in the winter, and whenever there is a depth of 
water, barges ascend to within a short distance of Hay, for 
.the conveyance of limber, See. About four miles below 
Hereford it is joined from the north by iho Lug, which 
rises in Radnorshire, and is increased in llerufordshire 
by the waters of tho Arrow and Frorne. The general 
couibO of the Wye between Hereford and Ross is south- 
•casb frequent and considerable boiids through 
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rich valleys. Fiom Ross the river hn-* a general inclination 
first to tho .*»iuth,and then to iho Muilh-UL'ht, pasi-ing under 
the beautiful hums of GoouncU Cattle. Frmii the chiy 
culled Symoiid’s Yat, a fine view U oblained of the vending 
river and hanging woods. The W\e makes c singular bund 
here, for although the direct clisluiice by hind from one part 
of the river lo another is not more than six hundn d vord.s, 
Iho course by water cxcecd.s four miles. The rivur lor a 
short distance divides Herefurdshiie first from Glom.^tur- 
shiio, and subsequunlly from Moniucuith.ihiic, aiul ihou 
enters the lalter coiiiily. At Monmoulh the Munnov\ joiii-s 
the Wye from the right, and a mile Iowi*r down the .Nin.ilh'r 
stream of tjic Trothy enters from the same .side. Thu rivm* 
is again dellucled lo the sjuth. At UedbrooW it fonns the 
boundary belwueu Monmouthshire and Gloucesiur-liiie, and 
conlimies to divide them lo its nioiilh. AtBiouk’.s \Vcir 
the river is iiml by the tide, and llii.s is the point wJicre tho 
maritime and internal navigations are connected, ^'es.scl^ 
from thirty to ninety tuns roach this spot. Flowing jiast 
the village of Tnilcrn, to the magnificent ruins of whose 
abbey fMoNMOiniismuK] it lends additional beauty, tho 
river Hows under Wyndcliflo and through the romantic 
grounds of Piurceliuld to Chep^iovv. [Chepstow.] The 
appearance of the river from Tiiilerii lo its iiioulh is gieatly 
deteriorated by the muddy and turbid state of the tidal 
water. At Clicpstow the; river is cros!,ed by a massive iron 
bridge, and ubmii two miles and a half >outh-v,est of that 
town the Wye falls into tlio ocsluary of the Severn. 

Tho spring-tidus at Chepstow rise to a groat height. 
Laige vo^sul.s Uhcend to Chup-'-tovv -bridge, and steamers ply 
regularly for the conveyance of passengers helween that 
port ami Bristol. Abovo Chcpnlow large '*c!>scls roach us 
far as the tide will cairv them. Ve.s.sels varying from 18 lo 
30 Ions go as fir as lleiuford, but the progress of even 
these small vessels is impeded liy shallows. They are towed 
agaiii'-t tho stream, geiieially by Uicii. 

Tho length of the course of tho Wye i.s about 13U miles. 
The part of the Wye most usually visited by lourisls is 
that from Chepstow to Monmouth and Ro^s, and this i;;, tJie 
finest and most picimosiiue poriiou of its course. Tho lour 
of the Wye, us well as of most riveis, .should be com- 
menced at tlie mouth, and the .stream a.scended, although 
in the contrary direction there are views winch in the ascent 
arc either lost or .seen from a less favourable point; ami 
therefore lo see the whole of its s]deiulHl scenery to thebo^t 
advantage, the Wye shouM bo tiaver.sed in both directions. 
The MOW from Wyn dell fie, comjnising tho a*sliiaiy of tho 
Severn and the Bristol Cliuuiiel, with the Souiersetshiio 
coast in the distance, and the Wye. and town and ca.silo of 
Chepstow bunealb, is not excelled perhaps in the whole 
world, and C(‘rlainly not in Giuat Britain. 

Although not so iiiucli ficqueiited as the lower part, the 
vvholo course of the river abovo Ross will amply repay a 
visit. From that town to Ilerefoid the rocks and narrow 
gorges aro, it is true, lost; but in their ])lace the tiaveller 
finds the beautiful woods and wide-spreading fertile 
valleys of Ilurefordshire. The scenery again on the WuNh 
bolder, between Radnorshire on the right, and Breckiiock- 
shiro and Herefordshire on the Icl’l side, may almost iiv.il 
the most e.xquisite portions of Monmouthshire; while y el 
higher, and wlicie the Wye is nothing more than a iiioun- 
taiii torrent, there i.s much to gratify and reward the time 
and toil expended in the excursion. 

Owing to the isthmus or neck of land above the mouth of 
the Wye, and the projection of Aust ClitT on the opposite 
shore, the width of the Severn is here only one mile, while 
higher up, as was before slated, it expands lo helween two .i/id 
three miles. Alibis narrow part of iliosestuary is the piuu H 
pal passage, called Aust Feiry, or Old Fassagu, iiorn iSi.iuur- 
setshno to Monmouthshire and South Wales. Abnut four 
miles lower down is the New Passage, which is coosidi iably 
Wider, and not so much frequented. 

The m.stuuiy of the Sevein iveeivcs ibu (IruinajV'- About 
oUOO square miles, viz. : — the Soveio, IjtiO; iho Uye, 1400. 

Tho Severn, with its trihularius, im liide', lha greater por- 
tions of the counties of Mor.igomury, Salop, Woree^tel•, 
Warwick, and Glouce.ster, and sm.dl pails of Radnor and 
Hoi efoid, while the lalter efiuLts almost the entire drannigo 
of the counties of Radnor and Hereford, and purU of 
Montgomery, Brevkiiouk, Gloucester, and Monmouth. In 
the former river is included the Teine, one of its principal 
tributaries, which drums a great portion of the land lying 
between the Severn and Wye. 

\0L, XXL-1 R 
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In examining tlio siipcrficuil deposits of tlio dislricls 
tlirougli winch tho Severn and its tribularios flow, Mr. 
Murchison has drawn some very iininwtant and interesting 
conclusions respecting llio autieiil sliile and position of this 
district. In Hereford •'Ime, parts of Sliropshire and Wor- 
costershire, and tlio adjoining Wed^h counties, the loose 
detritus covering the surface is found to be of local origin, 
or, in other words, dcriMid from the rooks in the iinnicdiate 
neighbourhood, but fi^lilyiiig tho action of water from the 
north-W’i’sl to llie Jr(>uth“e!i.-,t/ The drifted matter being of 
local origin, the inference is, that the action of the water 
producing it was also local, and unconnecled with any va&t 
or general deluge. From the sometimes elevate<l p«tsition 
ofihegia\el, andother eiicunistnnees, it isaUo to be inferred 
ihnl tJio Ijiglj coombs, as W'dl as \ silicas, weic pcrmanciilly 
under tho level of tlio sea. The nature of tho excavation 
also indicates the action of water piopollcd at dilferent 
limes by various causes. This lijuit is exempted from 
f'leign drift, and is in a great measure ciicumscnbed by the 
course of the Severn ; but allhougli tho direction i;i which 
tins delritiis bus moved corresponds with the general direc- 
tion of the present drainage of tho cimniry, it is impi)>s>ible 
that It can he the result of fliiMalile action: and aceord- 
in-ajy wlicnever the rhcis quit tlie main course of this 
drift, these coarse matmials in) longer found upon their 
binks. The Severn presents an c.\ample of tins. U has 
been before olj.*,crved that tins river in its eomsc lb rough 
Moiilgomoryshiro into Shropshire is detloctod to the north. 
The materials of the drift, do not accompany the liver in 
this bend, but are ‘strewed over bill and dale in a south- 
easterly direelion.' Fartlier wc-t however, and in large 
tracts of Lancashire, Clie-'liiri', Shro])>hirc, Sialfonlshiri*, 
and \Vorce.->lcr»liirt, the dcirilus is derived fioiii various 
centres, and is overspread by a great drift from the north. 
*'rhe country from which this drift proceeded is cleaily 
shown by its contents; for none of the varieties of granite 
and other rocks winch it contains, occur in Wales, or the 
adjacont parts of England, but they are all well known to 
oMsl in (Jumboiland and Scotland. This granitic detritus 
is furllior proved to have Lssued from tlie iim-lh, not only by 
its greater volume in that direelion, but also by the bloeks 
diniinisbing giaduully in si/e as lliey are traced from 
north to south.* I'he vvesiern side of this tract appears 
lobe the ed.;e of the high lands of Denbighshire, and an 
irregular line from thence to Oswe'.iry, and south east 
tow arils Shrewsburv, and fiom thenee nearly along the 
right bank of tlie S;?vern to the vale of Worcester. The 
eastern .•‘idc has no well defined liniils as yet observed, 
\iutdit r<“aches the vale of Wcnce^ter, where it occairs in the 
form of a delta, included betweeu tlie Malvern and Cotlcs- 
wold hills. The western boundary a\)pcars to follow the 
junction of the momliers of the Siluiian system with the 
new red'SaiuKtone and other more recent deposits, the latter 
being the portions coveied. The valley of the Severn 
aiapiy proves that the present relative position of lull and 
plain had no connection with tlie hoiuidary of this northern 
dnfi. It has been •elated that the edge of this drift i.s from 
O.wi'stry to Shrewsbury ; now between those places ‘ there 
are no conliuumi.s ridges ranging from cast to west which 
couM oppose the southward course of this drift. On the 
coiilraiy, Uie ridges of Silni'iim rock Ireiiding from the 
south west expose their nurtli-ensleni extremities, leaving 
‘heiwecn them :i succession of longitudinal valleys which aie 
open to the tract which is strewod over vyith the granitic 
howlilors.’ The most striking of these valleys is that of the 
Severn; for although the northern drift occaipies heights 
iiorih of and bevcral luindred feet above tins valley, not a 
trace of it occurs south in the low ground.s beyond the 
TLeiddeii hills, wlikh would liave been the case if the pre- 
.sent relative positions had existed, for then the northern 
ilrift must have been propelled far into the low' depre.sslon 
from wliich the Severn I'.suesmto tho plain of Shrewsbury. 
Mr. Murehisoii naturally infers that great changes have 
taken place in the relative levels, and that 'while tlio coun- 
trv ahuut Shrewsbury w'as sea. tlio Severn of that epoch 
must have terminated at tho Breidden lulls, by emptying 
itself into a l>ay in wliich the northern drift w'as accuimi- 
Jating. This h\pothesis is further sustained by tracing the 
present line of the iSevcrn to iho south, after it has escaped 
from the gorge of Bridgnorth. Throughout this portion of 
its (‘oursc, the river liowa in Iho same direction as the great 
iicrlheni drift, and thus the elliow made by tho laLleu ftoin 
U.'jwestiy to Briilg north can bo explained sal sfaclonly by 


inferring that the Silurian region conslitnlod an antient 
line of shore during the period when the whole of the pre- 
sent valley of tho Severn, from the Breiddens to tlio mouth 
of the river, was subniarino.* From the facts here staled, 
and from a variety of other corroborative evidence, Mr. 
Miirchisan is led to hclievo in the oxistenee of a great chan- 
nel of the sea, extending southwards through Worcester and 
Gloucester, tho eastKrn and western .shores of which weio 
the Cotteswold and Malvern hills. The former chain pixi- 
sonts sloping escarimienls to the valley of the vSevern, with 
salient and re-entering angles, precisely like tho headlands 
of a shore formed by the action of a sea upon the soft and 
hard materials. On the opposite side tho sharp ridge of 
tlie Malvcrns sfandb out like a mural buttress on the flank 
of the Silurian region, reminding the traveller of rocks of 
similar form and composition on the sidis of straits. 
Elevations of this region mii^t ha70 subsequently taken 
place, and reduced the Bristol Channid to its present form. 

The SoYcrn is charged with a larger imioniit of turbid 
sediments than any other liver iii Europe; the result of its 
own long course and of those of its tributaries through tracts 
of marl and soft sandstone. Richard of Cirencester notices 
this iieculiarity in his treatise ‘ De Situ Bril.,’ lib. I, cap. vi.1' 
‘lla*c erat eclebratii ilia regio Sduruin. Inhus validisaiinis 
luihitata populis, quos inter prse reliquis eclebres Silures, 
proprio sic di'Mi, quaiii ab ora rclicta turbidum Habrinw fm- 
him dibtinguit.' 

Shaksperc al^o — 

‘TUnu* lltin's h:illi Hairy BoliivJirociTt? niiidf* lif.x.l 
A Miir.l my : lliiwo fioiii tliv‘ «1 W’yt, 

An.l S'lniit/'fnittinn'd Srvtrn, h.ive I wtu liiin 
ntiiiilu.H IxmiO :uul h.irK.' (Ihni t/ JV.^ 

This fini‘ sediment is in some places dcpo‘«iled on its 
hanks towards the month, and the quantity thus deposited 
is increased by artificial means. The mud is cncomaged to 
accumulate upon lines of pile and osier, which, as tlie tide 
retreats, retain the sediment. Upon these, other lines of 
osier* fencing are \daccd, until the now land is lai 'cd to a 
considerable height. This plan lia^ been vciy effect ually 
practised by Loril Segrave. On the other hand, the sudden 
rising of llio tides has occasioned great damage to the low 
lauds, to guard against which, se.i-w’alls, jiilvs, and oilier 
precautionary means have berni ado]>led. The niuiidatKUis 
in the years lG0i>, I0b7, and 1 737, are rcooided to 

have piodnced great devastalion. 

The Bristol (’liannel, coninmncing with tln> jeitiKiry nf 
the»Sevc*rn, scpaiales Monniouthsliireand youth Walcftfioin 
the counties of Somerset and Devon, and terminates in St. 
(Jeorge’s Channel. Its width from King’s Road, the iikmiIIi 
of tho Lower Avon, to the opposilo ctoast, is about live 
miles. It then rajiidly widens to about ivvclvo miles, but is 
again slightly contracted between the st.ullitTii ]H>mL of 
Glamorgansbiro and the woslein purl of Someivetshni*. It 
again expands, foirning, on the Welsh coa?.t, Swansea and 
Carinarlhen bays, and on the coast of Devonshire, Barnsta- 
ple or Bideford Buy. The width at its tonmnatioii in Sf. 
Ccorge's Channel, taken from St. Cowan’s Jload on Iho 
coast of Bcmbrokeshire to llaitlnid I’oiut m Ucvonshiic, is 
about fully miles. The eoast-liiio, both on the WcLli and 
Devonshire sides, is extremely im.^gnlar. J..undy Island is 
siinatiMl between 10 and II nnlei- nort In north-west of liuil- 
land Point in Devonshire. Its length from tiurlh to south 
is two miles and a half, and its width from cast to west 
about one inilo. It is con)])o*;ed of granite. [Devon stub n.] 
(’aldy Ddand is about four miles otV the Pembiokeshiie 
coast. There are several sinaUcr rocky islets in dilfcicnt 
parts; of tho channel. 

The relative limes and heights of the lidos of the Bristol 
Channel arc laid down as ioilovv.s:— 
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From Hartlaivl Point to Kind’s Road is about ninety 
niiUis ; ii ajipcars that the tide travels over this distuncu iii 
about an liour and a halt*. The lido increases as it ad- 
van cos. 

Tin? higli tiflo at Chepstow is accounted for on Mhe prin- 
ciple of tile conservation of force.* Wlion any fjuantiiy of 
nmlter is in ino’.ion, its motion is capable of carry mg o\ory 
particle of the mas.s to tlio height from which it inust have 
fallen to acquire its velocity, but if the motion be employed j 
ill laisingii smaller qiianlily of matter, it is capable of rais- 
ing it to a heiglU proportionally greater. In l)a>s and 
cbaiuicls which narroyv considerably, the quantity of water 
raised in the narrow ]iart is less than in the wider, and thus 
the rise in such cat^es is greater. The magmludo of the 
lidqs will also b'e increased by the banks acting as the por- 
tion of a shore in which there is a point of convergence of 
lidos which always produces an augrneiitaliou. The great 
tide, at Chepstow does notafleci the river as high asTinlorn, 
its ibreo being absorbed by friction and vaiious other 
causes. 

The Bore which enters the Severn is nine foot high, and 
is produced, as in other places, by the doplli and quantity of 
water on the inland side not allowing the surface there to 
be immediately raiseef by means of llu3 tiaiisinilted pies- 
hure. 

The greatest velocity of the tidal current through the 
‘shoots,' or New Passage, is Ibuitcen miles an hour. This 
occurs lower down two hours after hii^Ji- water, hut as the 
Seyeiiiis approached the dillercnoe of time is diiniiiishcd, 
according to the general observations on this subject. (Whe- 
well ‘On Tide^,’ in Phil. Trans.'.) 

According to Mr. Ham of Hrislol, llie wafi r of the chan- 
nel is of a higher teiujieralurc on the WeNh coast than on 
the Somer&elslure .side, being at 07*' Fahrenheit on the 
Ibnner, w hen 05® near the inontli of the Avon. The cause 
is probably the fact that the bed of the chan mil on the 
Welsh ‘«ide is much more shallow than on the opposite 
coa.'it, and con&cqumitly a greater space of the bottom is ex- 
posed to tlie rays of the sun on that -ide at low-wafer ; but 
these experiments sliould be rep<*ated and ronfirined. The 
increased quantity of mud held in su.spensioii on the Welsh 
side IS aUo atinbuted to the shallowness of the water there. 
Of five samples tuUeti from the surface, the following yvere 
the lOsulis: — 


At the nroulh of the Avon Iho water 
contains . • . ... 

In the deep part of the Channel , 
Advanciiig faiiher, whore ihu yvater 
begins to shallow , 

On the opposite coast . . « 

]\loath of the Usk . • 


Per tmi». (• 


2ii-3 

5 

3 50 
7i0 
305 


grs. 


6) iZOl*.? 


» Average <10'3 

The quantity of nind in an area of *.>‘25 square mile^; (the 
extent to which ibeae data aie supposeil to apply, and tak- 
ing the above as an average at the depth of one lathoin) 
will bo about 700, Otm tons. 

xSKV'KIlUS, MARCUS AURELIUS ALEXANDER, 
a Roman cunperor, was the son of Julia Mammifa, the sim«t 
ot Soemis, who was the nuiflier of El.ignbalus. Ho wa.s 
born at Area Ccesarea, in Phauiicia, in the temple of Alex- 
ander the Cleat (after whom ho was called), a.i>. 208. In 
his early years ho w'as brought up at Rome, and during 
the reign of his cousin ElagabaUiS was, by the advice of his 
graiulriiolhcr Julia Mcosa, 'bred in strict seclusion from the 
court. In his education his mother showed great care and 
discretion, and witlidrcw him from the temptations and 
perils thrown in his w'ay by the emperor. In his Iwelrtli 
year ho was appointed consul with Elagabalus, and was 
styled Cffisar, the usual title of the successor to the empire. 
Ho became very popular w'ith the army, who believed him 
to be the son of Caraculla, a notion which lie appears to have 
afterwards encouraged. The particulars of the revolt in which 
i:ia‘rabalus was murdered have already been given. [El\- 
CJABALITS.] On bis death, Alexander wa.s made eraporor, 
A.D. 22‘2, first by the proclamation of the army, and after\vanl.s 
more formally by the senate. Ilis reign may rather be called 
the regency of his mother, who conducted the chief business 
of government with great fn•mn<^^s and discretion. 8hc 
made it her first caro to repair the ruin caused by the ex- 


cesses of Elagahalii*?. She restored the temples which had 
been profaned, selected a eouiu!.! of Hi tVoiii the senate for 
her iiiiriisiry, and appointed Ibe jurist Ulpian prtrlecl of tho 
Frmlorian guard. Under her g^Julau^e Alcxumler led a 
life of strict but not ascetic morality, giving free access to 
his friends, applyin*; him.ielf closely to the buisiuc.ss of tho 
state, and in Ins lei.siire hour.^ to literature. 

The attempts of the einpres.-.-molher to ri'Iovm the disso- 
dnle army were fiur^traled by their lurhuhmt spirit. "J'be 
Pnvtonaii guards revolted and murdered Ul|nan, ami micIi 
was the weakness of the government, that Epagalhus, tln-ir 
ringleader, wa.s sent to Egypt, that he might theie undcigo 
the punislimeiU which it yyas not ihuuglit safe to intlici at 
homo. Dion t!as:*ins informs us. in the fragment of lii*» l^iife 
of Alexander, that his own life was tin eiiteiied by the troops 
whieh he coinnianded, but saved by llie management of Die 
emperor, in tlio kilter part of his reign (aboiii 231 A i>., 
accoidiug to Eckhel, ‘ Doelniia Vet. Nuin.,* from tlio e\i- 
deiice of a com), Alexander undertooK an expedition 
against Arlaxerxes, the foundev of tlio dynasty of the Sas- 
sanuhe, who ihreateiiod to extend hi.s empire over Asia 
Minor, and treated llie embassies tioin Rome with disdain. 
The accounts of this war ditler. Lampridius {Hist. Au^. 
.SV/p/.), in Ills I.,ire of Alexander, Eutiopius. and Auielius 
Victor speak of the great victory obtained by Alexander, 
and their testimony is confirmed by a coin described by 
Eckbel. On tho other liaml, the miiTative of Herod lan 
(hb. iv., 13, &c.), more consistent tbrougboiit with its* If, 
with the undisciplined state of the army, and the uinvailiki^ 
character of the emperor, records the defeat of the U«)in:m 
forces in three >epa rale* divisions, tho sickne.ss of Alexander, 
and his retreat to Antioch, wliither liowever ho was not 
followed by Arfaxerxe.s, whoso rosoiiiTes wero so inindi 
weakened by tho war that ho remainoil qn ei for scv» raJ 
years. Tho emperor w.as bhorlly aftervyards ronsod from a 
.stale of Inxurions inactivUy hy the news of ii revolt of 
the Oeimans, who had passed ihidr honndaries. He pro- 
ceciled to quell this insiiriectton in ptM-son, hut having re- 
course to bribery to buy oil’ ilie i^ibcLs, he inclined the 
contempt of his troops. Thi.s iecling was fosleied into 
inntniy hy the arts of Maxirnimis, wlio had been entru.ste»l 
yyilli gr<*ni ])ov/er, and the re.sult was a st‘dition, in wliicli 
Alexander and hi.s mother were Ijvdh killed at a place eriilc‘<l 
Sioila ill Gaul, a.d. 235. As far Us wo can gather fiom a 
e.impavison of the cMiggerations of Lampridius with the 
scaiiiy statements of other vvnieis, Alexander seems to have 
been of a gentle and peaceful disposition, ill sinlod fir ibo 
command of a Uirbnlenl solduuy and con upl people, noi 
less fiom bis temdor ago and the control to which he was 
subjected hy his vnotlior, than from an olfemiiiacv and wnnl 
of lirmncas natural to his race and eoiintiy. We have in 
ly.uiipridius a very iuteresiiiig account of his jTivate life and 
of Ihi' manner in wlueli lie pa'-^cd lies day. He lu'siowed 
great euro in adonimg and impiovmg Rome. Tlio 'riienoLn 
Alexaiidriiue were hmlt by Inin. lIis udorm in tlio ciir- 
leney is alluded to by a com bearing tbo inscription ‘ Uo.-Ji- 
tuta'Moncta.* His other coins record his bouiuies to Iho 
people, his ox])ednion to Persia and triumph, aud hU eun- 
f-ecialio. He iiad tlireo wives : Mommia, the daughter of 
iSnlpieius; Orbiana, who is known hy her coins; aud an 
other, who was banished hy his mother, and whose n.im *. 
has not come down to n.s. ( Herodian, lih. vi, ; Dion C'assnis. 
lib. kx-xx. : -'Elin> Liimtn’idius, in tho Jliatoria, 
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Tlie six narratives are vnentioncd by Iriartc as being among 
1)ic Gi-eek MSS. of the Escurial. The Kthdpoeiie are printed 
in Gale’s * Rhetores Selccti/ wliich were edilerl by J. F. 
Fischer, Leipzig, 1772, • 

An Ethopoeia, of which allocutio is the Latin equivalent, 
is defined by Priscian to bo * an imitation of a speech 
adapted to the character and to the supposed persons ; as, 
for instance, what Andromache might have said on the 
death of Hector.' Tlie Kthopoeisoof Soverus contain, among* 
others, the following subjects : what iEschines might say 
on going into banishment upon Demosthenes furnishing 
him with means for his journey; whutMenelaus might say 
upon Helen being carried away by Alexander; what a 
painter might say on having painted a girl and fallen in love 
with her. The frigid commonplaces of these short pieces 
are merely curious as specimens of the literature of tho age 
to which they belong. 

SEVPFRUS, CORNE'LIUS, an epic poet of the time of 
Augustus. Respecting the circumstances of his life nothing 
is known, e.xcept that he died very young. Quinctilian 
(x. 1, $ 89) says that he was more a versifier than a poet, 
though he allows that, considering the early age at which 
he wrote, ho showed very great talents. His poems were: 
‘Bellum Siculuro,* the first hook of which was, according 
to Quinctilian, of considerable merit. AVhich Sicilian war 
ho described in this poem is not certain, but it is sup- 
posed that it was the war which Sextus Pompeius carried 
on after he had gained possession of Sicily. [Pompeius, 
p. 38fi.] There is a poem still extant, called ‘wEtna,’ which 
contains, in 640 hexameters, a description of Mount iEtno, 
and an account of the causes of its eruptions. Now as 
Seneca (Epist, 79) calls Cornelius Severus the author of a 
poem *iEtna,' it has been supposed that this poem is the 
w'ork of Severus. But the language in the extant poem, as 
well as several allusions to events which haupened in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, pl^e it beyond doubt that tho 
extant poem is not the work of Severus. The description 
of Mount iEtna to which Seneca alludes was probably only 
a part of the <Bellum Siculuro.’ A second poem of Cor- 
nelius Severus contained a description of the death of Cicero, 
and a fragment of it, which proves the groat talents of the 
young poet, has been preserved by Marcus Amialus Sene- 
ca. (Stiofor., vii., p. 49.) 

(Burm'ann, Anthology Lat, ii. 155; Wernsdorf, Poet 
Lat, Minor,, tom. iv., p. .33, &c., and p. 217, &c.) 

SEVE'RUS, L. SEPTl'MIUS. was a nativeof U*ptis in 
Afrii'.a, where he was boni, a.d. 146, of an equestrian family. 
It is impossible to give more than a rapid sketch of the life 
of this enterprising man. 

After his eighteenth year Severus came, to Rome for his 
improvement, and received the rank of senator from M. 
Aurelius. 11c studied law in company with Papiniaii, who 
was a relation of his second wife, under Q. Ccrvidius Sc»- 
vola: and he received from Aurelius the otiicc of advocatus 
fisci, in which he was succeeded by Papinian. In his youth he 
was of licentious habits, and he had to defend himself against 
a charge of adultery, of which however ho was acquitted 
before the proconsul Didius Julianus, whom he afterwards 
succeeded in the empire. After filling tho quoDstorship and 
other public offices, he was appointed proconsul of Africa, 
his native country. Under Aurelius he also filled the tri- 
bunate, an office of which he scrupulously discharged the 
duties. About this time he married his first wife, Marcia. 
After the death of Aurelius, he visited Athens ; and when 
he became emperor, he showed the cilizen.s that he had not 
forgotten certain slights put upon him during his residence 
there. Under Cominodus he held the office of logatus of 
the Lugdunensis Provincia. On losing his wife, ho looked 
out for another whose nativity was favourable to his ambt*' 
tious views; for Severus appears to have been a believer in 
astrology. He heard of a wonpan in Syria whose destiny it 
was to marry a king, and accordingly ho solicited and ob- 
tained in marriage fur his second wife Julia Domna, by 
wliom he had children. 

Severus was at the head of the army in Germany when 
' news came of the death of Contnodus, which was followed 
by the short reign of PertinaX, and the accession of Didius 
Julianus, who purchased the imperial title. Tho army 
proclaimed Severus emperor, and the ambitious geuoral 
promptly advanced upon Rome to secure his titlo. JuIh 
amis, after a fruitless attempt to stop the progress of Seve- 
rus by.declaring him a public enemy, and an equally un- 
successful attempt to get him assassinated, caused a sona- 


tas consuUum to be passed for associating Severus with him 
in the empire. Julianus however was shortly afterwards 
murdered in his palace, and Severus entered Rome with his 
soldiers (A.D. 193), where he was acknowledged emperor. 

But Severus had a formidable rival in the East, where the 
legions hod proclaimed Pescennius Niger. After arranging 
affairs at Rome, he set out to oppose Niger, whom he de- 
feated near Cyzicus. emperor banished the wife and 
children of Niger, and punished both individuals and citica 
that had favoured tho cause of his rival. Ho also advanced 
still farther into the East, into the sandy plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, in order to secure the emniro on that side and to 
punish the adherents of Niger. The Parthians and Adia- 
beni wore reduced, and Severus was honoured with tlie 
titles of Arabicus. Adiabenicus, and Parthicus by the 
senate, who also offered him tho honour o( a triumph, 
which he refused on the ground that a triumph was not due 
to a victory gained in a civil war ; and he also declined 
adopting the title of Parthicus from apprehension of pro- 
voking such formidable enemies as the Parthians. 

On his road to Romo Severus heard of the revolt of 
Albinus in Gaul, and he directed his inarch to that pro- 
vince. After tho war had been carried on for some time 
with various success, a great battle was fought atTrinurtium 
or Tinurtium, not far m>m Lyon, in which Albinus was de- 
feated and lost his li(b. On this occasion Severus disgraced 
himself by that brutal ferocity which was so prominent a 
feature in his character. He ordered the head of Albinus to 
be cut off before he%’as quite dead, and he made his horse 
trample the body under his feet. Even the wife and chiUlren 
of Albinus, according to some accounts, were put to death, 
and their bodies thrown into the Rhone. Numerous parlizans 
of Albinus were put to death, both men and women, whoso 
property enrudied tho serarium. Spartianus has filled a 
chapter with illustrious names, who were the victims of the 
em^ror’s cruelty, cithor immediately on the defeat of Al- 
binos or shortly after. 

The restless temper of the emperor led him again into 
the East. From Syria he marched against the Parthians, 
and took Ctesiphon, their capital, after a campaign in which 
the soldiers suffered greatly for want of proper provisions. 
From Parthia he returned to Syria, from which country he 
marched through Palestine to Alexandria in Egypt. He 
made many changes in the institutions of Judma, and for- 
bade under severe penalties the making of Jewish converts. 
Spartianus adds, that he made the same enactment with 
respect to tho Christians, though we cannot cerlainl> infer 
from the context that this took place at the same lime with 
the enactment against Jcwisli converts. The allusion how- 
ever appears to be to the edict promulgated in ibo time of 
Severus, which was followed by a persecution of the Chris- 
tians. He gave tho Alexandrines a kind of senate (jus 
bulcutarum), and made many cdianges in their institutions. 

Severus rcUu*ned to Rome ai>. 20.3. Ho declined tho 
honour of a triumph which was offered to him, on account 
of bis inability to stand in a chariot ow'ing to the gout. But < 
his victory was commemorated by tho erection of a trium- 
phal arch, which still remains and bears his name. [Rouk, 
p. 98.] 

In the year a.d. 208, Severus, with his two sons, Caracalla 
and Geta, sot out on their British campaign. The object 
was to reduce to obedience the Caledonians and other tribes 
in the northern part of tho islilhd, who disturbed the Roman 
dominion. Geta was left with an army in the command of 
South Britain, and the emperor undertook tho barapoign in 
the north with his son Caracalla. He made his way with 
great difficulty through a* country covered with forests and 
withodt roads, and M hough the natives (led before him, tho 
Roman army suffered greatly, and the loss of life, owing to 
privation of various kinds, was immense. Severus attempted 
to secure the limit of his conquests by constructing the 
great rampart, which is known by the name of the wall of 
Severus, across the neck of land that aoparafes the sesta- 
aries ofihe Clyde and the Forth. [BaiTANfiriA.] 

Tho ]a4t days of Severus Were embittered by the dissen- 
sions of his sons; and more particularly by the undutiful 
conduct of Caracalla, who is even accused of conspiring 
against the life of his father. He died at York (Eboracum) 
A.P. 211, in the eighteenth year of his reign, leaving only 
two children, Geta, and Caracalla, who is also callefl Anto- 
ninus Bassianui. His body, or, according to other accounts, 
the urn which contained his ashes, was carried to Rome and 
placed in the tomb of the Antonini. 
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Soverua was one of tbo most distinguislied among tho 
Roman emperors. He has been compared with Julius 
Cmsar, whom he resembled in the energy of his character 
and in his taste for letters. He was through life the faith- 
ful friend of the great jurist Papinian, whom he made libel- 
lorum magister and pilmfectus preetorio, and to whose care he 
recommended his two sons. He was well acquainted with 
Greek and Latin literature, and he left behind him memoirs 
of liis life. His habits were plain and simple. He sought 
out and rewarded merit, and he loved justice. But he 
punished with inexorable severity, and his great qualities 
were sullied by’cruelty,, for which it seems difficult to find 
any apology or palliation. He embellished Rome with vari- 
ous works, such as the Septizonium and the Thermm 
called after his name, and he repaired the public edifices 
which had been erected by his pradecessors. « 

(Ael. Spartiani, Severus Jmperator; Horodian, ii., iii. ; 
Dion Cassius, Ub. 76, &e.> 
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SE'VIGNE', MADAME D£. Marik dx RAnurm 
Chantal was bom, according to her ownacceunt, February 
5, 1627; apparently at the cbdleau of Boubilly in Burgundy. 
Her father, Ihe Baron de Chantal, was killed in defending 
the Isle of Rh6 against the English ; and her mother also 
left her orphan at an early age. The charge of her educa- 
tion then fell into the hands of a maternal uncle, the Abb4 
de Coulanges, an excellent and iudtcidus person, whom she 
warmly loved, and to whom she owed and owned great 
obligation. Possessed of great peisonal advantages and con- 
siderable fortune, she married, Aug. 1, 1644, wdion not yet 
1 8, tho Marquis dc S6vign^, of an autient house of Brittany. 
This connecUou did not prove happy ; it was dissolved in 
1651, by the death of her husband in a duel, leaving her 
with a dilapidated fortune and the charge of a son and 
daughter. The fortune sho soon retrieved by retirement 
and a judicious economy : and in 1654 she'Ve-appeared in 
Paris, where her beauty and talents placed her at onco in 
the firat ranks of society. The Prince of Conti, Turenno. 
Pouquet, superintendant of finance, and many others of 
less note, in vain enrolled Jhemselves her admirers ; having 
escaped the yoke of her first ill-assorted marriage, she was 
never tempted to contract a second ; nor, in that gallant age, 
was her conduct tainted the prevalent loxily of morals. 
Her children were throughout life her chief object, and 
especially her daughter, to her affection for whom we owe 
the greater part of that adknirablo collection of letters upon 
which the fame of Madamo de S^vigni^ is raised. That 
daughter in 1060 married the Comte de Grignan, who held 
the government of Provence. Madame de S6vign6 died, 
after a few days’ illness, at tho town of Grignan, in 1696. 

As a leUer-writer sho is unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled. 
Unstudied, apd not always correct, she possessed a natural 
eloquence, an ease and liveliness of expression, which will 
never cease to attract. The merit of her style is said by 
French critics to be too delicate to be readily appreciable 
by foreigners: nevertheless its charm cannot fail to be 
manifest in a greater or less- degree to all her readers. 
• The letters of Madame de E6vign6^* says La Harpe, ‘ arc 
tho book of all hours, of ihe town, of the country, on travel. 
They are the conversation of a most agreeable woman, to 
which one need contribute nothing of one’s own ; which U 
a great charm to an idle person. • • • • Madame de 
S6vign6 telUa story excellently : the most perfect models 
of narration are to be found in her letters. Isothing comes 
up to the liveliness of her turns, and the happiness of her 
expressions : Ibr she is always touched by what she relates ; 


sho paints things as if she saw them, and the reader hellcvrs 
that he sees what she paints. She seems to have had a 
most active and versatile imagination, which laid hold of all 
objects in succession.* 

Her letters, originally published in detached portions, by 
different persons, are printed collectively m numerous 
editions. The most complete is that of M. dc Monmerque, 
Paris, 1818, 11 vols, 8vo., and 13 vole. 12mo., containing a 
text corfccted and restored in very numerous passages, and 
including ninety-four letters not before published. The 
edition of M.Grouvellc, 8 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1806, is also one 
of the best, containing memoirs of Madame de S6vign6 her- 
self, her daughter, and other persons closely connected with 
her history, and other auxiliary pieces. These bollcctive edi- 
tions contain many letters addressed to Madame de S6vigne 
by her correspondents. 

SEVILLE iSevilla) is the name of a province of Spain, 
which, according to the late division of the Spanish terri- 
tory, extends from the Sierra do Cazalha in the north, to tho 
Serraraa de Ronda in the south ; and is bounded on iho 
east by the province of Cordova, and on the west by the 
frontiers of Portugal and the ocean. 

SEVILLE, the capital of the province, is a large and 
handsome city, situated in a beautiful plain on the banks of 
the Guadalquivir (the Baetis of the Romans). The name 
Guadalquivir is a corruption of the Arabic Wadu-l-Kehir, 

‘ the great river.* It is in 37“ 12' N. lat, and 6“ 8' W.long. 
Fable has ascribed its foundation to Hercules, but tbevo 
can be no doubt of its being a very antient city, perhaps of 
Punic origin. It is mentioned by Strabo Tni., p. l4l,Crt- 
saub.), Pomponius Mela (ih 6), I?liny (iii. 1), and Siliiis 
Italicus (ill. 392). Its Phoenician name was Spali or 
Sepkala, which in that language means a plain. Of this 
word the Romans and Greeks made Ispalis or Hispalt s ' ; 
the Arabs hhbilia^ and modern Spaniarns Sevilla. Under 
the Romans it became a Roman colony under the name of 
^Colonia Julia Romula,’ as appears by many of the coins, 
and from the statement of Pliny (*Hispalis Colonia cog- 
nomino Romulensis’) and Strabo. Hispalis gave namo to 
one of the four juridical conventus into which the Roman 
province of Baetica was divided. Julius Ceosar visited it 
twice, once as quasstor, and a second time as prmtur, when 
I he was instrumental in relieving the citi/ens from the im- 
positions and tyranny of Metcllus. It was for some time 
the residence of the successors of Alaric, and in 582 took 
part ill tho rebellion of llermenegild against his father 
Leovigild. In 712 Sevillo opened its gates to tho Arabs, 
who mado it the seat of their empire. Abdu-l-oziz, son of 
Miisa Ihn Nosseyr, held his court in it, and it was not till 
the time of Ayub (others say Al-hovr) that the .seat of tho 
Arab government in Spain was transferred to Cordova on 
account of its more central position. Seville continued lo 
be the second city of the Mohammedan empire of Spain 
until the middle of the eleventh century, when a revulution 
in CJordova detached it from the empire, and Seville became 
the capital of a separate kingdom. 

Moorish Kings of Seville . — In the year 1023 tho citizens 
of Seville, having revolted against Al-Kasim Ibn Hamud. 
who then held the supreme power in Spain, appointed throe 
of their number, namely, Mobaininod Ibn Al-alehani, Mo- 
hammed Al zubeydi, and Mohammed Ilm AbbAd, chief 
k5dhi of the mosque, to administer tho government and 
provide for the security of the place. The latter, having 
soon after rid himself of his partners in power, assumed the 
insignia of royalty, and took tho title of king. Having 
marched against Yahya Ihn Hamfid, Al-kusim’s nephew nnd 
successor, ho defeated his army and put him to death near 
Camona in 1035, and thus was enabled greatly to extend 
his dominions. On bis death in 1041, Mohamined was sue. 
ccccled by his son Mohammed II., surnamed Ahmuladhedh” 
billah (he who implores the help of God), and Abu Amru, 
who made himself master of Cordova and the greater part 
of Mohammedan Spain. He was an able and warlike prince, 
but very^cruel. Grief for the loss of a favourite daughter 
caused his death in 1068. His second son, Mohammed 111., 
surnamed Al^fnu'tamed’billah (he who places his reliance in 
God), inherited his dominions, which comprised all the ter- 
ritories between the Guadalquivir and tho Tagus. Tho limits 
of this empire were however considerably narrowed by the 
victories of Alfonso VI.. iho conqueror of Toledo, who gra- 
dually took possession of his host provinces and strongest 
castles. Mohammod then called to his aid the Almoravides 
of Africa, whose king, Ydsuf Ibn Tashefin, crossed tho 
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straif-s and gained in 1086 the mcmorahlo battle of Zalaca. 
The conqueror soon tuniod his arras against the allies whom 
lie came to defend. Seville was taken in 1091 by Syr Abu 
liekr, one of his generals, and Mohammed was sent to the 
castle of Adnutit" in Africa, where he ended his da\s in 
] 09d. Sevule continued in the hands of the Almoravidcs, 
and after them in those of the Almohades, who succeeded 
them. Abd Yusuf Yakub Al-mansur, the third sultan of 
the latter dynasty, who reigned from 1163 to 1178, fixed his 
rc^sidcnco in Seville, which ho greatly embellished by laying 
the foiunhitions of the great mosque, repairing the Homan 
aqueduct, called the * Canos de Carmona/ throwing a bridge 
of boats over the Guadalquivir, strengthening the fortift< 
cations, and other useful works. After Abmfimiin, the last 
sultan of the Almolnules who ruled in Spain, Seville was 
j educed by Abii Abdillali Mohammed 1^ Hud, Avbo resided 
for some tune in it: but on the death of this chief, who was 
assassinated at Alineria in 1238, the city was besieged by 
FL'idiiuiml III., king of Castile, and taken after* fifteen 
muiiths, on tho 23i-d of November, 1248. From that period 
Seville always made part of the doininionb of tho king of 
(yuslilc. 

Seville is almost circular, and the circuit is from five to 
six Knglish miles. It is surrounded by walls partly of 
Homan, partly of 'Moorish construction, Hanked by nume- 
rous towers, and lias fifteen gates. The suburbs are eight 
in numhor, Sun Bernardo, San Benito. San Roque, Maca- 
rena, los llumoros. lu Cesteria, Populo, and Triaiia, which 
last IS supposed to derive its name citlior from three antique 
arohes which its gate once had. or from the emperor Trajan. 
Tho streets, as in most cities built or inhabited by the Moors 
during their occupation of the Peninsula, are crooked,^ ill 
paved, and exceedingly narrow. Seville however contains 
several fine stjuares, such as San Francisco, now called ‘de 
la Conhlitucion,’ El Duque, Salvador, and several others. 
The houses, which amount to about 12,000, are perhaps the 
most picturesque iii the world. They have generally a large 
paved court, ornamenlcMl with running foiuilains, flowei's, 
&c., and surrounded by marble columns supporting gal- 
leries or rooms above. It is usual for the family to inhabit 
the ground lloor in summer, and the upper sloru^s in winter. 
In the summer a canvas awning is thrown over tho whole 
court during the heat of the day, and removed at night, and 
there the family usually sit to recci^o ihoir visitors. The 
public walks in Seville are much admired. The principal 
}iru * El Pasf ‘0 dc Christina* and ‘Las Deheias;* the latter, 
W'hich is tastefully planted with odoriferous shrubs, was not 
completed till 18*28. 

Seville contains many buildings remarkable either for their 
antiquity or architecture. ‘J.a Torre del Oro* (the tower 
of gold) is so called they say because the ships laden with that 
metal, at the time of the discovery of America, deposited 
their cargoes there. ‘ La Lonja,* or Exchange, is a mag- 
nificent building, erected by Philip 11. in 1523, over which 
are tho archives of the colonies. The ‘Casa de Pilatos,’ or 
palace belonging to the dukes of Alcala ; the town-hall ; the 
naval college of San Telrao; the cannon-foundery ; the lo- 
hucco-manufactory, an immense building, 600 feet in length 
by nearly 600 in breadth, enclosing twenty courts; and the 
famous aqueduct, built or repaired by the Moois, are among 
the chief edifices of Seville. 

The cathedral was founded in the year 1401, on the site 
of the aiilient mosque, but w'as not completed until 1519. 
Externally it presents a strange mixture of Arabian, Gothic, 
and Greco- Roman architecture; but upon the whole its 
general appearance is very imposing. The interior, which 
IS exclusively Gothic, is bolh rich and grand. Its dimen- 
sions are 420 Spanish feet in length by 291 in breadth, and 
it is the largest cathedral in Spain. Four rows of enormous 
clustered columns, eight in each row, separate the aisles. 
The roof of the centre nave and transept is 134 feet above 
the pavement; the roof of the side aisles is 38 feet lower. 
The centre aisle contains the choir and tho grand altar. 
Above the choir, which is a large church of itself, and is 
only separated from the body of the church by a lofty and 
richly worked grating of iron, is the organ, which contains 
5300 pipes with 110 slops, being 50 more than those of the 
celebrated one at Haarletn. Ine high altar is ornamented 
with the richest marbles, painting statues, and a profusion 
of gilding. On grand festivals ills decorated with imiAense 
silver mirrors, made in llio form of stars and crowns. Behind 
the high altar is the ‘ Capilla Real,' a Isirge gloomy chapel, 
cuntaihing the tomb of Fenlinand 11L» who took the city 


from the Moors. The other chapels, in all about 26, contain 
many treasures of art, both Tmintiugs and exquisite carvings, 
by the host masters of Ihobcvilian schuul, as Murillo, Zur- 
baran, Roelas, Pacheco, Cano, Morales, Vargas, Navarrele, 
and others. 

The Giralda, a lofty square tower of'Arabian architecture^ 
which originally formed part of the antient mosque, serves 
now as a belfry to the cathedral. According to the accounts 
of all the Arabian writers (Al-makkari, ‘Mobam. Dynast.,* 
vol. i., p. 56-226) it was built in 1100 by an airhitoct named 
J^bir (Gover), to whom the discovery of algebra has been 
erroneously attributed. It was originally only two hundred 
and fifty feet high ; but in 1668 Fernando Ruiz, gn archi- 
tect, raised it one hundred feet higher. On the top was 
placed a statue of Faith, of gilt bronze, Which, though four- 
teen lect high, and of the enormous weight of 3G00 pouiuls, 
turns on a pivot and acts as weathercock, thus giving its 
name * Giralda* to the tower. Tliis tower and the court of 
the orange-trees (Patio clc los Naranjos) are the only 
remains of the antient Moorish mosque, which in point of 
size and magnificence equalled that of Cordova. Attached 
to the cathedral is a very valuable library called Bibliotcca 
Columbiana, from the name of the Ibutider Ferdinand 
Columbus, tho son of the great navigator, who bequeathed 
to it upwards of 20,000 volumes. During the Peninsular 
War the treasures of the cathedral were removed to Cadiz, 
and thus saved from the Fretich. They consist of tho Cus- 
todia, or tabomaclo, in whicli the host is carried in proces- 
sion through tho city, made of solid silver by tho cclebralcd 
artist Arfe; it is twelve feet high and of enormous weight ; 
a cros.s and pair of candlesticks made hf the first gold 
brought from America by Columbus ; several pieces of gold- 
plate. and many vcNtments for the priests, intersp 9 r.«^cd with 
precious stones. Seville has also 28 parish churches, and it 
contained once 69 convents, 40 for men and 29 for women, 
besides four Beaterios, a s))ccies of foundling-hospitals fiir 
the education of orphans and poor children. With one or 
two c.xccptions the buildings exist, though the communities 
which occupied them are now dispersed. The convent of 
La Merced, founded by Ferdinand in 1240, is one of the 
most icmarkabio for its sice and architecture. It has lately 
been destined to receive all the ]>iclurcs ami books eollccted 
in the convents of the capital and other towns in the pro- 
vince, with a view to tho formation of a provincial libiury 
and gallery of paintings. The hospital of La Sangre, an 
immense building, with a beautiful facade, has accommo- 
dation for 300 patients. That of La Curidad which con- 
tained the finest pictures by Murillo, ‘ Moses striking the 
Rock,’ and the * Parting of the Loaves/ before they Wcie 
taken to Madrid, is another very interesting building. But 
the edifice which, after the cathedral, most altnicts the 
attention of t;;avellers in the Alcazar (Al-Kasr), or ro\al 
palace of the antient Moorish kings, which, though mo- 
dernised and spoiled by the Christ iaii kings, still preserves 
much of its original beauty. In its present stale it is a com- 

{ ‘lound of Gothic and Arabic architecture. The principal 
lall, called Sala dc los Euibajadoves (Hall of Ambassadors), 
is as fine, though not so delicately worked, as that in tho 
Alhambra. It is fifteen yards square, and three times lliat 
height. The pavement is of marblo, the ceiling is painted in 
blue and gold, and the panncllingof llic wainscots is formed of 
painted tiles. Hie gardens which surround the palace are 
very beautiful. In one of the rooms on the ground-floor aro 
several statues, inscriptions, and other remains of antiquity, 
which have been found on the site of the antient Italica, 
tho birth-place of Trajan and Hadrian, whicli is contiguous 
to Seville. Excavations are now being made there at the 
expense of the Spanish government 
Bovillo is the see of an archbishop. It has a university, 
founded in 1502; an academy of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture ; \ society callod Amigos del Pais (friends of 
the country); a literary and scientific instttutioh, named 
Lyc(h>, and several establishments for the diffusion of know- 
leilge and education. Its present population is estimated 
at rather more than 100,000 inhabitants. The trade, which 
was very considerable, greatly declined at the separation of 
the Spanish colonies from the mother country ; but it has 
somewhat, revived of late— oil, wine, corn, hemp, flax, 
liquorice, but above all lemons and oranges, are annij||itly 
ej^orted in great quantities by the Guadalouivir, which is 
navigable fbv vessels of oiie hundred tons. Three steamers 
leave Seville dafiy for Cadiz, and as mahy go' from Cadiz to 
Seville.^ The climate of Seville is hot, but healthy. The 
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Burrounuing country to a considerable distance is so low, 
that it is frequently inundated, whenever the river over- 
flows its banks, which happens on an average once every 
five years. There are three good histories of Seville: 
Morgado, HiUoria de Sevilla, Sev., 1537, fob; Rodrigo 
Caro, Jlntiguedades y Ptineipetdo de Sevilla, 16.14, fob; 
Ortia y Zuniga, Anales Eclesiasficos He la Ciudad de Se^ 
villa. A description of Seville has lately appeared in this 
country by Mr. Standisjh, Sevtlle and its Vicinity, Lond., 
1840, 8vo, 

SEVRES, DEUX, a department of France, bounded on 
the north by that of Maine et Loire, on the east by that of 
Vienne, on the south-east by tliat ofCharenlo, on the south- 
west by that of Charento liif£ricure, and on the west by 
that of Vendtio. The form of the department approximates 
to that of an oblong quadrangle, liaving its greatest exten- 
sion from north to south. The greatest length is from north 
by west to south by east, from llie banks of the Thou6, on the 
northern border, to the junction of the three departments of 
Deux Sevres, Charento, and Charentc Inferieuro, 79 miles ; 
the greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, is from 
near Mauz5 to the bank of iho Dive, on the border of the 
department of Vienne. 41 miles. The area of the depart- 
ment is estimated at 2351 * 5 square miles, being nearly the 
average area of the French departments, and rather less 
than the conmint areas of the English counties of Chester 
and Salpp. The population in 18.3^ was 294,850 ; in 1836 it 
was 304,105, showing an increase itt five years of 9255, or 
rather more than three per cent., and giving 129 inhabitants 
to a square mile. In amount and density of population it 

very far below the average of the departments, and also 
fur bcluw the conjoined English counties with which wo 
have compared it. Niort, the chief town, is on the S5vre 
Niortaise, *217 miles south-west of Paris in a direct line; or 
261 miles by tho road through Orleans, lllois, Tours, Chd- 
telherault, Poitiers, Lusignan, and St. Maixeiit. 

'fhe department is traversed by a chain of hills, which ex- 
tends from the central group of Auvergne to tho mouth of tho 
l..oiie, bearing in part of its course the name of the Heights 
of Gatines. These hills enter the department from the depart- 
ini nt of Vienne on tho south-east side, and extend into the 
dcpartiiiont of Vend6e on the west side; they separate the 
basin of the Loire from the basins of tho Cliarente, Sdvre 
Niortaihc, and Lay. Tho average height of these hills is 
about 450 feet. That part of the chain of hills, and indeed 
of the whole department, which lies north-west of a line 
drawn fiom Fonteiuiy in the department of Vendee east- 
waiit to St. Maixent, and from thence northward by Par- 
tbeuay and Th^uars, is occupied by the primary and lower 
secondary formations: the rest of the department is occu- 
inccl by tho formations of (he oolitic group. There are no 
coal-pits, and in 1834 there was only one iron-work, which 
had a furnace fur making pig-iron and three forges for pro- 
ducinfj; wrought-iron. Ma^le, freestone for building, and 
iiilllhtonos are dug. There are some mineral waters, but 
none of great repute. 

The portion of the department which belongs to the basin 
of the Loire is flrained by the Sdvre Nantuise (one of tho two 
streams which give name to the department), the Thoud, und 
the Dive, which last skirts the eastern border. Neither of 
these is navigable, except tho Dive for a short distance. The 
Thoue receives the Cebron, the Thourt, the Argentoii, and 
some other streams. The rest of the department is drained 
by the Boutonne and one or two other feeders of the 
Charenle; and by the Sdvre Niortaise, and Us feeder the 
Mignon, which are both navigable; The navigation of the 
Sdvre Niortaise begins at Niort, but is impeded by shal- 
lows and by tho winding course of the river. The oflicial 
statement of tho navigation ia as follows: — ^Dive 8 miles; 
‘Sdvrp Niortaise, 22 miles; Mignon, 7 miles: total, 37 miles. 

There is, according to the same statelpeht, one navigable 
canal, viz. that from Niort to Rochelle; but we believe this 
to be identical, so for as it belongs to this department, with 
the navigation of the Sdvre. There are, a great number of 
pools, especially among the hills ; also a natnber of marshes. 

There were on January 1. 1 837, six JRoutes Royales, or 
government roads, having an aggregate length of 179 miles, 
vftt. 147 miles in good repair, 6 mites ont of repair, and 26 
miles unfinished. Tho principal road is that from Paris to 
Rochefort, which enters the department on the east srte 
from the department of vienne, and posses through St. 
Maixent, Niort, and Maugd. at whidh town the road to 
Rochelle branches off. A road from Lusignan (department 


of Vienne) to St. Jean d'Angdlyaud Saiutes (depaifmento/ 
Charente Infdrieure) crosses this depavtmciu ihiougli Molle, 
in the south-eastern part; and a road from Suuuuir ou the 
the Loire (department of Maine et Loire) runs soiiihward by 
Tbouars and Parthenuy to St. Muixcnt, where it joins the 
road from Paris to Rochefort. Roads run from N Tort to St. 
Jean d'AngdIy, and to Nantes (departuionl of l.oiie In- 
fdrieure). The departmental roads bud an aggregaie length 
of 181 miles, viz. 10 miles in good repair, 3 miles out of 
repair, and 168 unOnished. Tho bye-roads had an uggiegate 
Icngih of 20,090 miles. 

Tho temperature in the northern part of the department is 
colder than in the southern ; this is ascribed to its not being 
60 well cleared of wood, and to its having a gi eater quantity 
of ^atcr, whether standin;^ or running. The summer is not 
so long, and tlie heat is tempered by thick fogs. In the 
southern part tlie winters are mild, the Ihernioineter scarcely 
ever falling more than S'* or 4® below zero of Rdauinur, 
or 23® or 25® above zero of Fahronheil. Tho south eastern 
part is considered the healthiest ; in the north fevers and 
inflammation of the lungs are common; and the inhabitants 
of tho marshy parts are atlbctcd by scurbulic complaints, 
rheumatism, erysipelas, or cancers iu the limbs. 

The soil varies much ; part of it is unproductive, and the 
backward state of agriculture tends further to diminish the 
crops It one-third of tho best land is constantly in fallow; 
yet with these deductions the grain-harvest exceeds the con- 
sumption of the department. The area of tho department 
may be calculated in round numbers at 1,509,000 acres, of 
which 1,000,000 acres, or two-thirds, are under the plough. 
Tho chief productions arc wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, and 
hemp. The vine is grown chiefly in the south-west part, 
where tho vintage is converted into brandy. In the north- 
eastern part about Thouars some . tolerable white wine is 
grown, but in small quantity. The vineyards of the whole 
department are computed to occupy about 50,000 acres; the 
gardens and orchards about 24.000 acres. Fruit-trees suc- 
ceed very well except among the hills ; the walnut is exten- 
sively cultivated for the sake of its oil. Th.o ineadow.H and 
other grass lands occupy about 180,000 or 190.000 acres, and 
tbe heaths and open pasture graunds above 50,000 acres. A 
considerable portion of heath is in the valley of the Sevro 
Nantaise, where the land is very poor. Tho meadows afford 
pasturage to a great number of cattle, whi< li constitute a 
considerable part of the wealth of the department. The 
breed of horned cattle is very good, and a considerable num- 
ber arc sent into Normandie, theie to bo fattened for the 
markets wliich supply Pans. Slicep are also numerous, but 
the wool is of ordinary quality. Tlie asses and mules which 
are bred in the noigbbourhood of Melle are considered to 
be among the best in Europe; a considerable number aie 
sent into Spam. Swine and poultry are numerous. 

The woodlands amount to about 90,91)9 ucres. Small 
gamo is abundant; the deer and the wild boar are foiiiul ; 
and wolves have become of late years more numerous tlmu 
before. The rivez's and pools are full of fi^li. 

The department is divided into four ariondis&omcuU, as 
follows : — 


Name. 

Sit'i. 

Area in 
Si|ir.ri? 
Mites. 

Com- C.m- 
in'dics. Ions. 

iMimliillfiti 

Niort 

s.w. 

555*5 

94 10 

97,222 

199,208 

Bressuiro 

N. 

032 

91 6 

6n,8J« 

63.010 

Melle 

S.E. 

53S-5 

02 7 

73.710 

75,5«0 

Part henay Central 625’5 

79 unk. 

63.092 

65.307 



2351*5 

356 

2!)4,830 

304,105 


A later ref urn makes the whole number of canton?. c»r 
districts, each under the jurisdiction of a justice of tho 
peace, thirty- one. 

In the arrondissement of Niort arc— Niort, pop. in 1831, 
15,832 for the town, or 16,1 75 for the whole ci-rn mime; in 1830 
18,197 for the commune [NtoiiT], and St. Maixent, pop. 4329, 
on the Sdvre Niortaise ; Mauzd, pop. 1 750 for the town, or 1797 
for the whole commune, on the Mignon; Beauvoir, Rohan- 
Rohan, Cbervetix, Chnmpdeniers, and Coulongos, St. 
Maixent is on the slope of a hill on the riglit bank of (he 
Sdirre. It is ill laid out, and the houses are ill-built, but 
tho public Walks are agieeabla, and the neighbourhood 
abounds with picturest^juc scenery. It derives ils name and 
origin from a hermitage established here by St. Maixent in 
the time of Clovis, which was soon replaced by a Bencr 
dictine abbey. The town suffered much in the religious wars 
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of llie sixloenlh century, and in the Vendean war at the 
clo.-^o of the eighteontli. It has u ciiambcr of manufactures, 
a high school, an cccleaiasticul school, and an hospital. 
Serge, hosiery and other woollens, and leather are made ; 
and trade is carried on in corn, mustard, wool, horses, and 
mules: there are eleven yearly fairs. At MauzS the towns- 
men carry on considerable trade in wine, brandy, and in 
asses, which arc bred in considerable number round the 
town : there are thirteen yearly faiw. Rohan-Rohan is on 
an elevated site between the Guirande and the Courance, 
two streams flowing into the Sfivre or the Mignon : there 
arc twelve yearly fairs. Cherveux has considerable markets. 
At Champdeniers hats, tiles, and leather are made: there 
are eight considerable yearly fairs for cattle, resorted to by 
dculerh from Navarre, the Basque provinces, and other piftts 
of Spain. At Coulonges, distinguished as Coulonges-lea- 
Rouiux, swanskin, drugget, hats, and ieal^her are made ; and 
trade is carried on in wine, timber, and wool: there are 
twelve yearly fairs. 

In the arrondissement of Bressuire are — ^Bressuiro, pop. 
in 1836, 1894 [Bressuirk], Les Aubiers, and Les Ecnau- 
broignes, on or near the streams which How into the Ar- 
genton; Argenton, upon the Argenton ; Thouars,pop.‘2314, 
on the Thoufc ; Oiron, between the Thou6 and the Dive ; 
and Cerisay and Chutillon-sur-Sdvro, on or near the S6vre 
Nantaise. Tiles and fine linen are made at Les Aubiers. 
Argenton, distinguished as Argenton-le-Chateau, was almost 
destroyed in the Vendean war. Serges and flannels are 
made in the town, and some good red and while wines 
are grown in the neighbourhood. Thouars was a place of 
strength in the time of Pepin in the eighth century ; and 
the English, when masters of Poitou, made it yet stronger; 
it was however taken from them by Duguesclin, a.d. 1372. 
It was much injured by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and was taken by the insurgents in the Vendean 
war. The town is on the slope of a hill, near the right 
hank of IheThoud ; it is surrounded by walls, partly ruined, 
and has two handsome churches, a college, two hospitals, 
one of them for children, and a handsome castle or mansion 
built by the duchess of La Trdmouille in the time of Louis 
XIIL : there are three public walks. Woollens, linens, hats, 
and cutlery are made; and trade is carried on in corn, hemp, 
horses, mules, and oxen : there are eight yearly fairs. Oiron 
has an hospital and the ruins of a mansion built by Louis 
XIV. for Madame de Montespan; trade is carried on in 
wine: there are three yearly fairs. Tiles and linens are 
made at Cerisay or Cerizay ; and linen, cotton-yarn, and 
paper at Chltillon-sur-Sdvre. This latter was formerly 
called MauUon ; it was a place of strength : it was destroyed 
in the religious wars of the sixteenth century, and again in 
the Vendean war. 

In the arrondissement of Mellc are— Melle, pop. in 1831, 
2252 for the town, or 2512 for the whole commune; in 1836, 
2724 for the commune; on the Beronne, a feeder of tbo 
Boutoniie; Chefhoufonne, Brioux or Briou, and Cliiz6, on 
the Boutonne ; Sauz6- Vaussay, on a small feeder of the 
Charente ; and La Mothe Sainte H6raye or St. I[6ray, pop. 
2150 for the town, or 2673 for the whole commune, on the 
S6vre Niortaise. Melle is in a beautiful and fertile country, 
of which, from its situation on a hill, it has a commanding 
prospect. The little stream on which it stands becomes dry 
in summer. The bouses arc old and ill built; there are 
some remains of the antient walls, and an agreeable public 
walk near the town. Druggets and other woollens, and 
leather are made; and trade is carried on in corn, trefoil 
and lucerne seed, cattle, and wool : there are twelve yearly 
fairs. Melle has a court of justice, a stamp-office, an agri- 
cultural society, a departmental nursery, and a college. At 
Chef boutonne are manufactures of serge, drugget, earthen- 
ware, and leather ; and considerable cattle-markets. At 
Brioux or Briou there is a tile-work. At Sauz6 or Sauz6- 
Vaussay, coarse linens are manufactured : there are sixteen 
yearly fairs. La Mothe Sainte H^raye, or St. lleray, is 
pleasantly situated. Coarse woollens and leather are made, 
and trade is carried on in trefoil and lucerne seed, flour, 
caitle, horses, and mules: there are thirteen ) early fairs. 

In the arrondissement of Parthenay are — Parthenay, pop. 
in 1831, 3606 for the town, or 4024 for the whole commune; 
in 1836, 4288 for the comigune; Secondigny, St. Loup, eSid 
Airvault, pop. 1815 for the town, or 1925 for the whole com- 
mune, on theThou6; St. Jouin, near the Dive ; and Mon- 
coutant, on the Sevie Nantaise. Parthenay suflered mate- 
rially in the English wars, the religious wars of the 6i.\teenth 


cenfbry, and *tbe Vendean war. It is on a slope on the 
right bank of the Thou6. There are several government 
offices, a college, an agricultural society, and a theatre: 
there are some manufactures of woollen yarn, coarse wool- 
lens, and leather; and considerable trade in corn and cattle 
js carried on. Secondigny has the ruins of its antient walls 
and of an old castle. Coarse woollens are manufactured ; 
asses are bred ; andnrade is carried on in wine, wood, and 
iron. There are til6-works and stone-quarries ndar the town. 
At St. Loup trade is carried on in coarse woollens, leather, 
wine, and slieep : there are four yearly fairs. Airvault is a 
tolerably handsome town ; it has the ruins of an antient 
castle, and of a monastery destroyed in the religious wars of 
the sixteenth century. Woollen stuffs, hempen cloth, linen, 
and leather are manufactured ; and trade is. carried on in 
clocks and watches, sheep, wool, wine, brandy, corn, and flax. 
St. Jouin has five yearly fairs for corn, flax, and hemp. 
Good white wine is produced round the town. Woollen 
stuffs are manufactured, and there are ten yearly fairs. 

This department, with the adjacent department of Vienne, 
forms the diocese of Poitiers, the bishop of which is a suffra- 
gan of the archbishop of Bordeaux. It is in the jurisdiction 
of the Cour Royale and the Acad6mio Universitaire of Poi- 
tiers. There are Protestant consistorial churches at Niort, St. 
Maixent, Melle, La Mothe, Sainte H^raye, and Lezay, near 
Melle. The department is in the twelfth military division, 
the head-quarters of which are at Nantes. It returns four 
members to the Chambelb of Deputies. In respect'of edu- 
cation this department is just a^ve the average of France. 
Of the young men enrolled m the military census of 
1828-29, 41 in every 100 could read and write, the average 
of France being a little more than 39 in every \ 00. 

In the earliest historical period this part of Franco was 
included in the territories of the Pictones, or Pictu\i, and 
the Santones, two Celtic nations; hut the Santoncs pos- 
sessed only a very small portion on the southern border of 
the department. Both were comprehended in the Roman 
provinco of Aquitania Secunda. There were very few Celtic 
or Roman towns within the limits of the department whose 
names have been transmitted to us. D'Anvillo is inclined 
to fix the Segora of the Peutinger Table, a station between 
Lemunum or Limonum (Poitiers) and Portus Namnetuiu 
(Nantes), at Bressuire. The Rauranum of the Anlonine 
Itinerary (Rarauna in the Peutinger Table) may be fixed at 
Rom, a village on the Dive, in the arrondissement of Melle ; 
and the Brigiosum of the Tabic, at Brioux or Briou. Both 
those stations were on the road between Limonum (Poitiers) 
and Mediolanum (Saintes). In the middle ages, the depart- 
ment formed part of Poitou. [Poitou.] * 

SEWARD, ANNA, was born in 1747, of good parents; 
her father lieing the rector of Eyam in Derbyshire, preben- 
dary of Salisbury, and canon residentiary of Lichfield. 
Mr. Seward was a writer of poems, which are printed in 
Dodsley’s collection; and in 1750 he published an edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. Ho encouraged the poetical in- 
dications in his daughter with all the gratified pride of a 
parent. Pope, Young, and Prior were her favourite au- 
thors, and she excelled also in ornamental heedlcwork — ^an 
accomplishmmit she carried into her poems, which bear the 
same relation to poetry us needlework does to art — ingeni- 
ous, pretty, and trivial. 

She had the society of Dr. Darwin, Mr. Day, author 
of * Sandford and Merton,' Mr. Edgeworth, and occasionally 
that of Doctor Johnson, whom she could not bear. In 
1 782 she published her poetical novel of ' Louisa,* which 
met with immense success and rapidly exhausted three or 
four editions. In 1799 she published a collection of * Son- 
nets ’ intended to * restore the strict rules of the legitimate 
sonnet.* They are now very little known. In 1804 she* 
published her * Life of Dr. Darwin,’ written in an affected 
style ; destitute of all requisites for biography ; wanting in 
penetration and delineation of character ; puerile in judg- 
ment and worse iti eriticism ; nevertheless it contains some 
pleasant literary anecdotes, and is not without interest. In 
It she lays claim to the authorship of the first fifty lines in 
the * Botanic Garden,’ which she had written out of com- 
pliment to him, but of which he made no mention. She 
continued to pour forth little poems of questionable meriti; 
but still maintained her popularity. 

After a lingering illness, She expired in March, 1809, be* 
quealhing to Sir Walter Scott 4ier literary performances 
and particularly the works she had herself intended for the 
press; and to Mr. Coastahle, tho publisher, her ’ Letteti, 
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Srytt executed his trust by the publication in 1810 of her 

* Pt^enis/ und three volumes of literary correspondence, 
with a biographical preface. Mr. Constable also publishecl 
her * Letters’ in six volumes. . They afford materials for the 
study of her character* but they are said to. exhibit it in no 
pleasing light~-vanity* had taste* affectation* and pedantry 
being mostly prominent. 

Posterity* irom whoso judgments there is no appeal, and 
with whom the factitious causes of popularity have no 
weight, has consigned her poems to oblivion, and there is 
no ground for protesting against this judgment. 

SEWER, a place, according Co Lord Coke* where water 
issues, or* as is said vulgarly, * sues,’ whence the word suera 
pr sewer.. Callis, suggests its derivation from *sea’ and 

* weir.’ dnd defines it to be a common public stream, com- 
passed by banks, less than a river and larger than a gutter'; 
but this derivation is devoid of foundation.^ The word has 
acquired notoriety as giving the title to *Thelaw of Sewers*’ 
an important branch of English law. According to that 
law, the superintendence of the defences of the land against 
the sea, and against inundation by land-floods* and of the 
free course of navigable rivers, has been immcmovially, 

* from the beginning of laws,’ says Cnllia, a matter of pub- 
lic concern : and from very early periods commissions under 
the oooimon law have from time to lime been issued by 
the crown, empowering persons to enforce the law on such 
subjects. Many statutes have been passed relating to 
sewers. The first, according to Lord Coke, is * Magna 
Chiirla,’ c. 23, which provides for the taking down of wciis. 
But the moat important of these is 23 Henry VIIL, c. 5, 
commonly called^ The Statute of Sewers,’ by which the law 
was extended, explained, and settled. Several sUitutes 
have been since passed, but the most comprehensive is of 
recent date, 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 22. brom these two 
statute.s, the decisions especially on that of Henry VIII., 
and the text-books, the general law of sewers must ho ascer- 
taimsfl. The act of Wm. IV. does not affect any private or local 
act for sewers concerning any county or district, &c., or any 
commission of sewers in the county of Mi(ldles»‘x within 10 
miles of the Royal Exchange, except such as lie within any 
commission of sewers of the county of Essex, or any iiavi- 
gahlo river, canal, &c, under the management of trusteos, by 
virtue of any local or private act, or any law, custom, of 
Romney Marsh or Bedford Level. The objects of the law 
of sewers have been already stated. How those objects are 
accomplished will most conveniently appear by showing 

1. The mode of appointment and qualifications of com- 
missioners of sewers, the duration of their commission and 
of other acts done under it. 2. The extent, subject- 
matter, and nature of their authority. 3. The mode by 
which their authority may be enforced or questioned. 

1. The appointment of commissioners of sowers by the late 
act is vestefl in the lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, 
and the two chief justices, or any three of them, of whom 
the chancellor must bo one. Such as have not acted as 
commissioners before the passing of the statute of Wm. 
IV., must bo possessed, in the same county or the county 
adjoining that for which the commission isi^ues, of landed 
estate in fee, or for a term, of 60 years, of 100/. yearly value, 
or of a term of 21 years, 10 of which are unexpired, of 200/. 
yearly value, or be heir apparent to an estate of 200/. yearly 
value. Bodies corporate and absentee proprietors pos- 
sessed of a landed estate of 300/. yearly value taxed to 
sewers may qualify an agent to act as commissioner, pro- 
vided such agent is named in commission ; persons 
named ex-officio in any commission as mayor, &c., may 
act without any further qualification. Callis states that 
a woman may be a coniniissioner, for which he says there 
is warrant in Scripture; for in the first commission 
which over issued, the commission of dominion in the first 
ehapter of Genesis, the woman was coupled in commission 
with the man. He adds also that fot anything which appears 
to the contrary the queen of theSbdtIi who visited Solomon 
. was a sole queen. • A minor above tUe age of fourteen may 
he a commissioner. Coincidently wjth' every commission 
Ihbre issues from the crown-office a writ of dedimus potw- 
tatem addressed to a list of persons therein named, who 
are part of Iho comraissionew named in tho commission, 
and authorised to administer the oaths to the commissioners. 
Previoua to entering on office each commissioner takes an 
oath' before these parties for the due performance of hts 
duty, and that he is possessed of the requisite qualincatimi. 
A commission continues in force for ton years from the 
P.C., No. 1334. 


date of it ; and the laws, decrees, and onlinaneos made under 
it, notwithstanding the expiration of iho comuiksioii, con- 
tinue in force until they are repealed. 

2. Commissioners may be appointed to act in any part of 
the kingdom of England and Woles or the islands within 
that kingdom. The English scas^arc also said to be in- 
cluded within the kingdom of England. Each c’onimission 
specifies the district to which it applies. The authority of 
the commissioners extends over all defences, whether natural 
or ai'tifioial, situate by the coasts of the sea, all rivers, M ater- 
courses, &c., cither navigable or entered by the tide, or 
which directly or indirectly communicate with such rivers, 
3co. But they have no jurisdiction over any ornamental 
works situate near a house and erected previous to tlie act 
of Wm. IV., except with tho consent in writing of the 
owner. They have power to repair and reform the defences, 
and to remake them, when decayed, in a different manner, if 
this can be done more commodiously. They may also cause 
rivers, &c. to be cleansed and deepened, and remove any 
obstructions, such as weirs, mill-dams, and the like, which 
have been erected since the time of Edward I.: or, if such 
antient obstructions have been since increased, they may 
remove the increase. And if any navigable river is deficient 
in water, they may supply it from another wheie there is 
an excess. But the object to ba attained by all these acts 
must bo of a general nature, and have for its purpose the 
furtherance of public general dcfonce, drainage, or naviga- 
tion. The comniissioners have authority also to make and 
maintain new, and to order the ahandoninent of old works, 
and to determine in what way the expenses of the new works 
shall be contributed. But they cannot liiiclertake any new 
work without the consent in writing of three fourths of the 
ownem and occupiers of tho lands to be charged. They may 
also contract for the purchase*of lands where necessary to the 
accomplishment of their objects; the price of which, if not 
agreed on, must ho determined by a jury summoned for tlial 

n iose. In them is vested the property in such lands, and 
I the works, tools, materials, &c. of which they are pos- 
sessed by virtue of their office. The commissioners have 
power to make general laws, ordinances, and provisions 
relating to matters connected with sewers in their district, 
as weir as to determine in particular iiislunces. Thcho 
laws are to bo in accordance with the laws and customs of 
Romney Marsh in Kent, or * after their own wisdoms and 
discretions.’ * Discretion,’ says Callis, ' is that herb of 
grace that I could wish every commissioner of sewers well 
stored withal.* The mention of it occurs very frcquciiily 
in the statute of Henry VII 1., and would seem to vest, as 
in truth it docs vest, a very large and undefined power in 
the hands of tho commissioners. Notwithstanding however 
this reference to their discretion, it must always bo undur- 
stood that they have no authority to do anything which in 
not both just and reasonable, and also in accoidanco with 
the laws of the land ; or, as Lord Coke expresses it, every 
commissioner ought to have * duos sales, viz. salem sapieti- 
ti», ne sit insipidus, ct salem cunscientise, ne sit diabolas.* 
To accomplish tho purposes for which they are created, 
the commissioners have power to appoint a clerk, and various 
officers called surveyors, collectors, bailiffs, &c. ; and tlu‘y 
themselves, or any six of them, when duly assembled, con- 
stitute a court of record. By their own view, or tho report 
of their surveyor, they may ascertain what old defences need 
repair, what new ones are necessary, what impediments or 
annoyances require removal, what money or materials 
must be provided for such purposes. To form a court, ten 
days’ notice to the owners or occupiers of lands witliin tho 
district who are required to attend are necessary, except in 
a case of emergency, when it may be summoned by two 
commissioners immediately. It is the duty of the sherifi*, 
on receipt of the precopt of the comniissionors, to summon 
a jury from the body of the county to allend in their court. 
Before any charge can bo laid, the com miss iuners must fur- 
ther inquire, through means of the jury, by witnesses 
^amined on oath before them, where it is that any defence 
is needed or any nuisance exi*^ls; and by whose neglect or 
default, if any, such things have occurred, and what parties 
are liable to contribute to tho expenses of putting all in a 
proper condition. The general fundamental criterion by 
which the liabilities of parties to contribute must be ascer- 
tained, is the circumstance of their deriving benefit or avoid- 
ing injury ffom the works of sewers. When a party has 
been once presented as liable by a jury, be is presumed to 
continue liable during the existence of that commission, 
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The liabililios of pavUcs to contiibule may aviso cilber by 
tenure, lhal is, byhohlini^ lands on condilion of conlribuling 
to Impairs of a bank, ke. ; or l)y custom, or prescription, or^ 
by covenant. If a man holding lands charge thoni by 
oWenant for himself an|l his heirs, and the lands dcsc<?nd 
to the heir, lie ia liable to their aniounl. Parties also 
may be char;iLMl by reason of tlicir ownership of the 
bank, &c. leipiiring icpair.s or bccuuso they have the 
use or profit of it ; or hecause they are frontagers, that is. 
have hiiuh joining the bca where the dofonces are needed. 
If no one appears> to ho liable for any of these causes, the 
expenses are then to be imposed on all the level, that is, all 
the land lying upon the ’^anic levcd. The reason for this 
iniposiiion is, that all such land is liable alike to sutler by 
?iiiy injury to the defences against the sen, or by any defect 
in the diainage, and beiicfils alike by their restoration and 
Tuaintenance ; the whole of it therefore ought in justice to 
conlribulo towards the e\\5ensos incurred. Even in tliose 
cases where a special liability, such as has been above stated, 
rests on particular individuals, the whole level is still 
bound to contribute in any case of ininiediate danger; or 
where, in spite of the due repairs having been done by the 
p.arty liable, an injury has occurred. by some sudden and 
iiievilahlc accident, as an extraordinary tide or Hood, or 
where the land liable is insutUcient for the expenses neces* 
sary. Any new work also must bo made and maintained at 
the expense of the whole level ; and where extraordinary 
repairs arc iiecossavy to a great port of the sea, not tlio level 
only, but the whole county is liable. The parlies liable within 
the level arc all thosi? who have williiii il any lands or tone- 
men Is, or profits d irondrCi such as rights of common, of 
fishery, &e., provided they receive benelit by the repair or 
injury by llie non-repair; bift a piuty may he exempted 
from contributing to a general assessment, on tlie ground of 
a special custom under which he is bound to do some par- 
ticular act, such as repairs of a bank for the general service. 
The duty of the jury, after hearing wifncsvCH, is to present 
tho parties liable to repair; and in cases m' here the whole 
level lb liable, to present llie piiiticular quanlily of land or 
other profit that every ono has who is liahln \\iiliin Vhc level. 
It is ssuflieient to charge the ostcnsiblo owner or occiqiicr. 
These nresentraents may he traversed or contested by the 
party whom they charge, and ho may attempt to di.bprove the 
lads slated in them, and so show that he is not liable to the 
cMent chargi d, or not liable at all. After the necessary fads 
aie ascertained, the commissioners make a decree for the 
assessment of e\cry perhon in the proportion to which he 
appears to he liable. The appovlionincnt must he made by 
the commissioners ; it is not sullh'ieiit for them to us'-ess a 
cerlain sum upon a township or other district, leaMiig it to 
the ])arlies themselves to apportion. AVhcrc, by reason of 
iniimxlialc iiecossity, Avorks have been done without any 
prison fluent of a jury, the commissioners *may afterwards 
make a jate to defray the expenses. In cases of emergency, 
tho comraissionera, by their order, may eonipcd the senice of 
carts, horses, and labourers: lliey may lake soil, &e., and 
cut down limhor within the level, if necessary for their pur- 
poses, subject of coiirno to a pioper remuneration, which 
may bo rocovored before them. 

3. After an assessment has been duly made and demanded, 
the eoniiiiissioiiors may by their warront direct their bathlf 
to distrain and sell tho goods of those who 'neglect to pay 
(the distro.bS may bo made without the district of the roni- 
inissioncrs) ; or the parly may he amerced for non-paAmeht, 
or Ihii lands thom.selves which are liable may he sold. In 
case of such a sale, a certincale of it must be made by the 
commissioucra into Chancery. Constables within the dis- 
trict are bound to obey tlio orders of the commissioners. 
In cases where an obstruction or impediment has been, after 
presentment by the jury, ordered to bo removed, the parly 
causing it may be amerced ; or if he is unknown, then the 
person who most sufters by the injury may be empowered 
by the commisisioners to remove It ; or tho surveyor, after 
notice, may do what repairs, &c.. aro necessary, at the e\.- 
penso of the parties making the default: and ibr any act of 
negligence or default or rhisfeazaucc, on amercement may 
. be impos(»d by the jury. The comraissiouei-s themselves 
may enforce parties to fulfil the duties lawfully imposed 
upon them. Thus they may fine a juryman who refuses to 
act, or a sheriff who fails to summon a jury ; and they may 
maintain order in Ihciv court by fining and imprisoning 
those persons who attempt openly to disturb it. 

If ttiQ coinmissioncis make an order in a matter out of 


their jurisdiction, the order may bo removed by certiorari 
into the court of King’s Bench, and tliero quashed ; and the 
commissioners aro fineablc for contempt if they proceed after 
a certiorari has been allowed. But a certiorari cannot he 
demanded of right; it is within the discretion of the court 
of King’s Bench to refuse it, and the impropriety of tlie 
oixler must bo made out very distinctly before a certiorari 
will be granted. Where the order is for repairs, and is 
made upon an inquisition before a jury who find that a parly 
ought to repair, the court will not proceed in the matter 
unless the party chaj'ged consents to repair in the mean 
time. If it afterwards appeals that he ought nut to repair, 
heAvill bo entitled to re imlmrsement, which may be awarded 
to him by the commissioners. An order which isHgood in 
part may be confirmed for so much, although it is quashed 
for the remainder. 

An action ni4y be brought against the commissioners for 
anything done by them beyond their authority. They may 
sue and be sued in the name of their clerk, who, neverthe- 
less, may be a witness for them. (Callis 0?i AVz/wsr ; 4 /w.v/. ; 
Cora'yus’s Digest, ‘ Sewers;’ Vinci’s Atn\, * Sower.’) 

The sewers of the city of Eoiidon and its liberties are 
under the care of commissi oners appointed by the corpora- 
tion, who were first empowered to make the appointment by 
the 19 Chas. 11., c. 31, the act for rebuilding the nty after 
the great fire. They were entrusted Avitli this power h> tliat 
act for seven years only. A few jears afterwaid.-i it wr.s 
made pcriMstual : and by 7 Anne, e. 9, the coninn.^.sioiicrs of 
sewers for the city of London were invested within the city 
and its libertio.s with all the authoritie.s posrsessed by the 
ordinary cofnmissioners elsewhere. 

SEWERS. In treating on the const ruction and munage- 
inent of sewers, tho name will he used in the limited sen.se 
in which it is commonly applied to the sublerruncoii.s pas- 
sages formed for the drainage of towns ; and the sewers of 
l^ondnn, being the nio.st important, and those rcspectiijg 
Avliich most intbrmalion can be procured, will foim the pim- 
cipal .subject of this notice. 

Covered drains or seuors of great size, and of very .‘*i»lid 
ronstrnction, still exist under the streets of some aiiluMit 
Roman citios, and e.spccially of Rome it^ol^. The elosicio 
or cowers of Rome aro so capacious that barges are .‘^aid to 
h:i\c been floated through them; and their inagiuindc has 
leil to the conjecinro that, nlihongli their origin is usually 
attiibiitcd to the time of Tai'cjuin, they are in reality tho 
remains of .some older city; their dimensions being con- 
sidered di,-,propL)rtionotc to the extent of llio then nirant 
city of Rome. For a partieulnr account of the exi,>ilmg 
lomains of those works, sec Ci.oac.v., a’oI. vii., p. 

In modern times tho sewers of l.ondon stand uiiiivnllod 
for extent and excellent conslruetion, although much 
)et remains to be done to vender them luh-quate to the 
necessities of an immense and constanlly increasing popula- 
tion. It will be scon from tho preceding article that the 
early legislative enactmcnls relating to sewers, so far as they 
provide for drainage at all, do so for the diainago of tho 
surface only; while, from the prwetiee so common in Lou- 
don, of building not only cellars, but habitable apartments 
also, much below Ibo level of tho ground, convenient means 
of drainage to a considerable depth aro e.s8ontiiil to the 
health anil comfort of the inhabitants, and the dryness and 
stability of the houses themselves. x\lthough additional 
]jowcrs have been from time to time conferred upon some of 
llie commissions by which the sewage of the metnqiolis is 
managed, this defect is fur from being complclcly remedied. 
A lit lie consideration as to the cireuinstanccs under which 
the duties of the commissioners have gradually changed and 
extended, will tend lo account for many of the defects of 
the existing system, which deserves admiration for its com- 
paralivo excellence, rather than calls for any expression of 
dissatisfaction, at its admitted defects. Mr. Walker, the 
etigiiieer, in evidence before a parliamentary committee in 
1834, staled that when, in the previons^year, some French 
engineers were sent over to England by their government, 
nothing seemed to attract their attention more than tho 
sewage of London, the drainage of Paris being a subject 
then under consideration ; * but,’ he adds, * their ideas of 
the prouosed drainage never extended to more than faking 
away tne surface drainage, and they seemed astonished 
when 1 told them that the water from our lowest cellars 
drains into those great sewers.* It is very curious to trace 
tho effect of the extension of population in and about Lon- 
don in converting what wero» a few centuries ago. streamy 
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ol' jniiv w.itor, into leccpfaflos fiiifl cliannols for the filth | 
uiiil vefii-o of a tlensiely inhabited district, until they have 
become so offensivo, and so inadefiuate to tho offices required 
of them, as to render necessary the substitution of deep and 
wide s'vibleirancous cdiannels, or arched sewers, for the once 
healthy, but now pestilential rivulets. This has been clone 
by iho writer of a paper in Knight's ‘Loudon’ (No. XIII.), 
to which we are indebted for tho following particulars 
respecting tho wateiconrse now known as the Fleet Ditcli 
or Sewer, which atfords tho most striking example of lliese 
cdianges. Stow fells us that ‘ Antieutly, until tho time of 
t lie Conqueror, and two hundred years later, this city of 
London was watered (bes ides the famous river of Thames 
on the south part) with the river of iho Wells, as it was 
then called, on the west ; with a water called Walbrook 
running through the midst of the city into the river of 
Thames, severing tho heart thereof; and with a fourth 
water, or bourn, which ran w’ilhin the city through Lang- 
bourn Ward, watering that part in tho east. In the west 
suburbs wtis also another great water, called Oldbovii, 
which liad its fall into the river of Wells.’ In this passage, 
winch enumerates tho principal natural water- courses of 
the old city, the Fleet is designated by a title indicative of 
tho ' choice fountains of water, sweet, wholesome, and 
clear/ which, from the northern suburbs of the city, contri- 
buted their tributary rills to the main stream, which 
(It'scended from tlie high ground about Hampstead. How- 
ever clear and sweet this river may once have been, it was 
(Mvly reiider(Ml otherwise by the extonsion of population on 
its hunks. The paper alluded to above tells us that ‘ So 
cMily a.s 12!H) the muiik^ of White Friars complained to the 
king and pailiariient that tho putrid exhalations arising 
fioni It woie so powerful as to overcome all the frankincense 
burnt at thoir altars during divine service; and even octu- 
sioMod the deatlis of many of the brethren.’ Many attempts 
wcic made to cleanse the Fleet river, and restore it to its 
aniiont condition of utility as a'navigabl’e stream; but they 
pioNod unu vailing, and the stream which formerly con- 
(liu'led vessels with inorchandizo as far as Fleet llridgo and 
Old 13orno(now Holborn) Bridge, if not further, became, 
ui tlio languago of l\ipo, 

‘ 'l’]»c kiiiR of iliau whom no aluii*e of mud 

With ilieejiji Dablu blots tho itilver flood.* 

The total surface wdiich is drained into this stream in the 
Holborn and Finsbury districts of sewage is stated to be 
about j i 14 acres, of which about 1788 acres are now covered 
with streets and houses; while in 1746 the surface so built 
Ilf on was only about 400 acres. This increase of buildings, * 
besides greatly augmenting tho ordinary drainage from the 
surface, by reducing its absorption, has rendered necessary 
some provision for carrying off the refuge water and tilth 
from thousands of habitations. The Fleet dyke or ditch 
has ihcreforo been, for several years past, in course of con- 
version into a great arched sewer, of which only a small por- 
tion now remains incomplete. In 1826 it was determined 
to enlarge this sewer for a length of nearly 10,000 feet, 
from Holborn to Kentish Town ; — the expense was estimated 
at 40,682/. The greater part of this work has been already 
•‘xeculed, the remaining length being ehietly in tho direc- 
tion of the intended new street north of Farringdon Street, j 
The coininissioners make it a principle, wherever it is prac- 
ticable, to form their covered sowers under tho pavement of 
sircel.s: a circumstance which occasionally deters them 
from covering sewers in districts where the arrangement of 
the streets is not fully decided on, although the increase of 
population may render the open channels u great nui- 
sance. 

Tho names of the seven trusts or commi-ssions into which 
the scwcr.s of London and its suburbs are divided, and some 
further particulars respecting thenri. have been given in a 
ju-ovious volume. [London, voL xiv., p. 123.] li has long 
boon considered that the S 3 stem of management is capable 
of con.siderable improvement; as the want of uniformity of 
plan, and of cordial co'-operation in tho several districts, is 
liable, in vaiious ways, to lead to inconvenience. A select 
commiltce of the House of Omimons was appointed in 1834 
• to inquire into the slate of tho law respecting sewers in 
and near the metropolis, and into Iho iwlmiuislralion of the 
sumo by tho variou.s Boards of Oomraissioners of Sewers; 
With a view (0 suggest such arncnclinents in both as shall be 
deemed advisable;’ this committee, after a careful in- 
Tosligation, pronounced their opinion that the law is espe- 


cially deficient in three jiointc. These defects arc, Isf, a 
want of uniformity-- the law itself mu;, mg in diffoioiit. dis- 
tricts; or if not so, being variously iutcrpretul by iheir 
respective commi«»sions ; 2rid, the want of publicity and re- 
sponsibility — there being some of the trusts m which tho 
courts are not open to the public, and where the right of the 
ratepayers to inspect tlic accounts is not admitted ; mul, :jid, 
equality of ralcago, with inequality of advantages — it being 
the usual pructlcu to rato all hou.scs winch either iccohc a 
benefit from tlie sewers or avoid a damage. On this system 
very few houses are exempt, as all nuiy ho considered to 
derive benefit more or lo.ss from tile surface drainage of the 
streets. So long .as merely the surface drainage of the town 
was attempted, this piinciple might be considered equitable ; 
but as the sowers are now used for other important pur- 
po.ses, and it is higiily desirable that evoiw house should 
have an undergiomid communication with them, it appeared 
to the committeo unjust tliat the same nito should be leiicd 
upon houses possessing this advantage, and upon such as 
neither have it, nor, without great aitdilions to the present 
sewagij, can bo supplied with it. In some cases the commis- 
sioiiors appear not to be possessed of necessary powers for 
making new sewers, or even covering in cxisluig open 
.sewers; while the law provides no means of compelling tho 
builders of new streets to provide them with proper drain- 
age, or even of enforcing communication with a sewer when 
made. A bill for regulating the drainage of towns was in- 
troduced in the laht session (IH ll), which, if passed, would 
haie done much to remove these defects ; but it was lost m 
consequence of tlie abrupt termination of the session. A 
striking illusti alien of the evils arising from the want of 
unity of plan among the various commissions is afforded by 
the fact stated in evidence before the couiiiiiltee, that the 
ini])rovenicnt and enlargement of tho sewors in the llolhorn 
and Finsbuiy divisions which communicate with the Thames 
through llioso of the City of London commission, occasioned 
so great an infiiix of water to the latter, that they becaino 
totally uiKible to discliarge it ; and consequently their con- 
tenl.s were, during heavy falls of rain, Ibn cd into the neigh- 
bouring houses. This ciicinnslunco has rendered neecsbary 
the construction of enlarged sewers through the city at great 
expense ; * but,* as observed in the Heport, ‘ if anything like 
combination had existed previou.sly, the improvements would 
have been carried on siiniiltiincously, and tho inconveuieiicu 
would never have occurred.’ Notwithstanding tho liability 
of tho present system to abuse, the committee reported that 
the laws appeared to have been, of Uto years, administered 
wall good faith and integrity on Iho part of the commis- 
sioners; and their investigation did not lead them to recom- 
mend a consolidation of the various trusts into one— a mea- 
sure which had been suggested as a probable iinproveriient. 
The evidence given on this occasion proved that mucli was 
being dune to remedy the jlefects of llio sewage, both by 
deepening, enlarging, and otherwise improving old sewers, 
and by making new 0110 s. Mr. Daw, chairman of the City 
of London cominission, stated that full one-third of the 
sewers in the city bad been made in the ten years preceding 
1831, A return made by the oflieers of the Weblmmstor 
flivision sliow's that, botw'cen 1807 and 1834, there had betMi 
built, within the Ranolagh Le\cl,’^ 2GU2 feet of open ami 
6886 feet of covered sewers, making a total length of ‘.)j78 
feet, at tho cost of the commissioners; while the length 
made during the bame period by private persona was fM,70S 
feet. From a letter printed in the Appendix to the Hepoit 
of tho Coimiiittee, respecting the district drained by that por- 
tion of tho Fleet ditch wdiich is within tile jurisdiction t»f 
the commissioners for the Holborn and Finsbury divisions, 
it appears that no less than 31,060 feet of new seweis were 
made in that district between 1822 and 1831, at a cost of 
more than 23,000/. Sinco the year 1834. irnprovemcnls 
have been going on rapidly in some districts. In the lower 
Hamlets division, as appeal’s by ibe evidence of the .surveyor 
befoi'u tho Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Health of Towns, in 1840, nearly 20,000 teet of new 
sowers were proposed in 1834 or J835, of which four-fifths 
were completed by 1840. Thoie do not appear to bo pub- 
Ihikod data from which the tolai extent of the sewers in the 
metropolitan districts can he a.^ccriained ; but by the courtesy 

• LfPfl if) aa arbltvary originally arplieti to thodistncl ilrairu'd by n 
pnrUoiilnr BTwrr ; altlum^k lhi*ro are m»w scvrral oullr^tf for ili« ilumiaftfi in 
many iluiricls that Iwar tiu* imnitf of le\olH. In ll;r di-.fiicl. fur In- 

Dtttuce. bralilea tho priocipul imilut, which in callotl tlu> tiOTAcr, tlto 

I Cnimuisiionen* mup showj six minor oppnings iniu (lio Tliainosi, tlixce of 
which rcN!«ivo the •ewaj'd (Vom several btaucUcs.. 
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of Mr. Roc, surveyor of the llolboi n and Finsbury divisions, 
A\c arc enabled to stale that iho total length of the main 
euvered sewers in those districts, down to April, 1»4I, was as 
follows: — 

Feet ' MilPB, 

Holborn division 217,506 or about 41 J 

Fin&bury division 220,885 4l| 

Total • 438,451 .... 83 

Of these main sewers nearly one-half have been imade 
wiibin ihe last twenty years, and 10} miles in the three 
)eiirs from January, 1838, to December, 1840. In addition 
to these, there aie 16 miles of smaller sewers to carry olf the 
surlacc water from the streets and roads, and 254 miles of 
dr.inis leading from houses to the main sewers. {London^ 
No. XllL, p. 231.) 

While such facts as tlic above show that much has been 
done of late )edrs in extending the benefits of underground 
drainage, there are still many densely peopled districts, both 
in bmdon and in some of the principal provincial towns of 
tin; kingdom, which arc either entirely without seuois,or in 
wliich the sewage is extremely defective. The wit nesses 
examined in 1841) by the Commiltoe on the Health of Towns 
liroiight forward numerous instances of this kind, in which 
the worst effecl.s were produced on the health and morals of 
llic ]ieoplo by tlie coiituminated atmosphere and the filthy 
i ondilion of the houses in which they are compelled to live. 
A Ueport on the Sanitary Stale of the I-abouring Classes, by 
Dr, Soulbwood Smilh, expiesses a very slrong opinion as 
to the injurious cflect of deficient drainage; and so intimulo 
doe.s that gontleraaii conceive its coriiiection to be with the 
presence of discu^-.e, that he ubhcrvcd, in his evi<lence before 
the rommittee alluded to, * if you were to lake a map and 
mark oul the districts which aic the constant seals of fever 
u\ Dmdon, as ascertained by the rec ords of the Fever Hos- 
])ital, and at the same time compare it with a map of the 
i ewers of the metropolis, you would be able to murk out in- 
Mu iably, and with abacdule certainty, where Ihe sewers are, 
and where they arc not, by observing where fever exists; 
.so that we can always tell where tlie commissioners of 
>owcis have not been at work by the track of a fever.’ For 
iiisiunces to bear out this assertion the reader is referred to 
llio evidence itself, in which many scenes are described that 
are loo filthy and disgusting for repetition, and abundant 
proof is given that the evils complained of arc as debasing 
to the character as they must be destructive to the health 
of ibo poorer classes; for, as remarked by Dr. Ariiott, 

* where filth is unavoidable, it makes |)eople careless of 
making a little addition to it ; it docs not shock their feel- 
ings as if all was clean.’ 

As sewers are, fioin their peculiar situation and use, more 
difficult to examine and repair than many othter structures 
of brickwork, whde a defect may ho productive of very 
.^eiiuus injury before it attracts notice, it is especially de* 
siiable that they sliould be constructed in the most perfect 
and durable manner; while tlie necessity of providing for 
the passage of water from existing branches, and from such 
us may bo constructed at a future time, requires great care 
in adjusting the dimensions, inclination, and level. All the 
sewers constructed by the metropolitan commissions of late 
years arc of such dimensions as to allow a matt to pass 
ibvough them, for the purpose of inspecting or cleansing 
them. From a statement in the Appendix to the Report of 
the parliamentary committee of 1834, it appears that the 
smallest sewei*s in the City of London division are about 
four feet three inches high by two feet three inches wide, 
the ditnenbions being increased, according to circumstances, 
up'to ciglit feet SIX inches by scyeii feet, which are the 
general dimensions of the now sewer from Moorfields to 
l^ondon Bridge, although at the mouth it is increased to ten 
feet by eight feet. The water brought down by the Fleet 
Ditch is conducted fix.m Ilolborn Bridge by two sewers, 
/rom twelve to fourteen feet high, and six feet six inches 
wide, one on each side of Farringdon Street. These 
sewers unite, towards the mouth, into one passage about 
eighteen feel by twelve; and even that, the .suiTeyor states, 
is sometimes insufficient to carry off the water. When a 
storm occurs at high-water, the quantity brought down by 
the Fleet Ditch will, ho says, raise the water in the lower 
part of the sewer five feet almost instantaneously; and 
under such circuin.sianccs, the water has been occasionolly 
forced up through the communicating drains,^ sa^as to flood 
the surface. In the district under the management of the 


Westminster commission, the common sewers are built of 
the form represented by the annexed transverse section, 
which represents, on a scale of a quarter of an inch to a foot, 
a sewer of the larger sort, the greatest height being five feet 

Fig. 1. 



six inches, and width three feet. Smaller sewers are made 
of the same form, but only five feet high, and two feet 
inches wide. The regulations for building sewers, issued by 
the commissioners, require that the bricks used ho ' good, 
sipuire, hard, sound, and well-burnt stock bricks, and bo 
properly laid in well-compounded mortar, made of one part 
of good strong stone lime and two parts of clean river sand ; 
the workmanship to bo of the best description, tbe bricks of 
each arch to bo well bonded, and the bricks of the arch at 
the bottom of the sewer to be laid close at the top edge, 
and to an even curvature on the upper surface, bedded in 
mortar and grouted.’ It is furtlier ordered that when Ro- 
man cement shall be used in the works, ’ it shall be of the 
best quality, and shall not ho mixed with more than one- 
half of clean river sand.’ This form of sewer has been, wo 
believe, generally adopted in T..ondon ; but Mr. Roe, sur- 
veyor to the Ilolborn and Finsbury coinmibsion, who has 
introduced several important improvements in the construc- 
tion and management of sewers, has suggested that it is a 
form not calculated to give the greatest strength, and states 
that in somo cases the sides have given way to the pressure 
of the earth behind them. He therefore prefers an oval 
form, as represented in Figa. 2 and 3. whiclrarc copied from 
the regulations recently issued by the commissioners for iho 
coustrucliou of new sewers and drains. These are drawn to 
the same scale as Fig. 1. The part in which tlic joints aiw 
marked in tlie cut is, according to the directions, to be 
worked in blocks with cement. 


Pig. 2. Fig. 3. 



Tlu* hMcs of these ^owerH form enr\cs r.f rndiiiji, Mmck from oenlres on 
the line an; the reiUna for the Inrgor itico being nbuut Ihirtecii thut 

of the smaller size in propurtion. 


The regulations of this commission require that every 
main or leading sewer ' which may receive the sevtoge from 
streets and pi acos containing more than two hundred houses, 
shall be of an oval form> five feet in height, and lliree feet 
in wi^lth in the clear; the invert thereof to be worked one 
brick in substance, and the springing walls thereof to bo 
worked one brick and a half in substance, and bonded, and 
the crown thereof one brick in substance, in two separate 
half-bricks,' conformably with the transvei-se Section copied 
in the preceding cut, Fig. 2. All branch sewers which may 
receive the sewage from streets containing less than twp 
Imndrcd houses, are required fo bo four feet six inches in, 
height, and two feet six inches in width in the clear ; tbe 
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whole being worked one brick in gubstance, the bottom and 
springing walls being bonded, and the crown worked in two 
separate half-bricks. The section of this, which is called 
the second size, is represented in Fig. 3. Mr. Roe states, 
in the paper in which this new form of sewer is recommended, 
that its adoption would effect a saving of one shilling and 
sixpence per lineal foot in sewers of the first size. The ex- 
pense of building sewers of course varies greatly, according 
to their depth and other contingent circumstances; but in 
1834 (before Mr. Roe's improvements were introduced), the 
average cost of the larger sewers in the Holborn and Fins- 
bury divisions was stated to be from twenty to twenty-five 
shillings per foot, and of the smaller sowers from twelve to 
fifteen shillings per foot. In the Tower Hamlets district, 
the ordinary dimensions, as stated to the committee of the 
House of Commons in 1834, are four feet six inches by three 
feet for the larger, and four feet by two feet six' inches for 
the smaller sewers. The inverted arch which forma the 
bottom of a sewer, besides adding to its strength, is useful 
in increasing the force of the current, and enabling it to 
carry away llio nondorous matter that would otherwise settle 
and choke up the sewer. In the evidence before the com- 
mittee on the Health of Towns (p. 1*27), Mr. Newman, one 
of tlie surveyors in the Sun*cy division, stated that the bad- 
ness of the soil in that district, and the existence of quick- 
sands, increased the difficulty and expense of constructing 
the sewers, and rendered necessary the adoption of cast-iron 
hoi toms. 

The inclination of sewers must vary greatly in different 
districts, but should always, if possible, be sufficient to enable 
the water to run freely, and to carry off the solid matter 
that usually enters with it. The regulations of the Holborn 
and Finsbury commissioners rcijuiretbat the inclination *be 
not less than one-fourth of an inch to every ten feet in 
length, and as much more as circumstances will admit, in 
those portions that are in a straight line ; and double that 
fall in portions that are curved.* Those issued by the West- 
minster commission in 1836, state that the current rc- 
(jmred for sewers, in all cases, is one inch and a quarter (o 
every ton feet in length; but probably this has been ascer- 
tained to be a greater inclination than is necessary, as the 
more recent regulations order ‘ that the current of all sewers 
to be built bo regulated by the commissioners according to 
the surface required to bo drained,* without specifying any 
particular inclination. These also require that, where the 
situation will admit of ample fall and depth of sewer, there 
shall he nt least three feet of depth between the upper 
part of the crown of the arch and the surface of the road. 
In some cases it is very ditlicult to obtain sufficient inclina- 
tion in a sewer, and still to make it deep enough to drain the 
basement story of neighbouring houses; which may be 
rraclily conceived from the fact that some parts of'London 
are below the level of high water. Considerable portions of 
the district comprised in. the Surrey and Kent commission 
of sewers, by which the drainage of the whole of London 
south of the Thames is effected, are below that lovel; and 
the surveyor of the Tower Hamlets commission states that 
in some parts at Wapping the pavement is five feet below 
the high-water mark of tho Thames. (Report on Health of 
Towns, p. 125.) The greater' part of the district drained by 
tho Blackwall or Poplar commission would be inundated but 
for the river walls; so that in this division the duties of the 
commissioners consist, os intimated by tho old laws relating 
to sewers, as much in the maintenance of embankments as 
in making provision for drainage. To prevent the tide from 
entering sewers that drain low ground, it is necessary to 
close iheir lower ends with heavy flaps, which are opened 
by the attendants, or flap-keepers, at proper times, so as to 
allow free exit for the sewage at low-water. Wherever it 
is practicable, new sewers are built at a considerable depth 
from the surface. The depth of that in Watling-street, in 
the City of l..ondon, which is an extraordinary case, is firom 
thirty-three to thirty-five feet. Some difficulty not unfre- 
qiiently occurs in crowded districts, where deep and capa- 
cious sewers are especially needed, owing to the danger at- 
tending their construction. In many cases, particularly in 
tho older streets of the city, it is necessary to shore up the 
houses by a massive frame-work of timber, to prevent thair 
falling while the sewer is in progress ; and in some instances 
it has been considered unadvisablo, solely on this account, 
to attempt their const met ion, oven where they were much 
needed. The want of sewers in some parts of London 
obliges the inhabitants to uso force-pumps to relievo their 


cesspools ; a practice which, besides being very expensive, is 
injurious to health, a.s tho filthy water ho pumped out runs 
along the open gutters until it reaches a gully-hole. This 
operation is performed at night, by which the evil is ren- 
derecl less apparent; and it has been prupoHed, in soma 
cases, to lay an iron pipe beneath tho foot pavement to 
carry off the water so pumped out, that it might nut run on 
the surface. 

It is highly desirable, where a sewer must deviate from a 
straight line of direction, to efibet such deviation by means of 
regular curves; and also to make branch sewers enter the 
main line by a curved instead of an angular junction. Mr. 
Roe ascertained, by experiment, that the time occupied in 
the passage of an equal quantity of water along similar 
lengths of sewer with equal falls, was as follows 

Along a straight line ... 90 seconds. 

With a true curve . • . . 100 „ 

With a turn at right angles . . 140 „ 

It is therefore evident that tho occurrence of angular or 
ill-formed turns in a sewer must have a similar effect to 
diminishing its capacity, as such narls of the sewer will not 
pass so much water as the straignt parts ; and it also has 
the disadvantage of occasioning the deposition, in the form 
of sediment, of matter that would otherwise pass off with the 
water. This evil may be met by giving a greater fall to 
curved than to straight portions of the sewer. The new re- 
gulations of tho Holborn and Finsbury commissioners, in 
which the improvements of Mr. Hoe are embodied, require 
that the curves in sewers passing from one street to another, 
or where a turn is required, shall be formed with a radius 
of not less than twenty feet, and also that the inclination or 
fall shall be increased at the junction. 

Where private drains are to be laid into a sew^r for the 
purpose of draining houses, it is necessary that the lowest 
pavement or floor of tho building be at least four feet above 
the lovel of tho sewer, measuring to the bottom of the side 
wall, or commencement of the invert ; because tho liouse 
would otherwii^e be liable to bo flooded willi water from the 
sewer, when unusually full. The regulations for pi ivato 
drains, issued by the Westminster commission, require that 
tho bottoms of such drains shall be twelve inches above tlie 
bottom of the sower with which they are intended to com- 
municate, and recommend that they have a fall of at least 
a quarter of an inch in a foot. This fall, in a length of sixty 
feet, amounts to fifteen inches, by adding to which thirteen 
inches for the height of the drain and brick arch over it, 
eight inches for the depth of ground and paving over the 
upper end of the drain, and twelve inches between it.s 
lower end and the bottom of tho sewer, wo obtain the ne- 
cessary total fall of four feet. Tho Holborn and Finsbury 
commissioners require a space of two feet between the bot- 
tom of the drain and the bottom of the sewer; but the 
total difference of level between the sower and the base- 
ment floor is only two inches greater than that mentioned 
above; the prescribed fall being only a quarter of an inch 
in a yard, or five inches in a length of sixty feet. To pre- 
vent injury to the sewers, it is always required that the 
brick rings at the junctions of private drains, and about 
three feet of tho drains themselves, shall bo made by the 
commissioners; a fixed price being paid to them by the in- 
dividual for whom the drain is constructed. The metro- 
olitan comroissioners of sewers arc required to furnish 
uilders, on application, with information as to the lowest 
level to which they can supply the means of drainage ; but, 
under tho present state of the law, they have no power to 
prevent the excavation of ground fbr buildings, or the for- 
mation of cess-pools, to a greater depth than can be drained 
by the sewers; although ihey may refuse permission for the 
construction of privaU; drains opening into the sewer jii such 
cases. The disinclination evinced by many proprietors of 
houses to avail themselves of the facilities offered by tho 
construction, of new sewers, for injproving the drainage of 
their property, is truly surprising, and shows how imper- 
fectly the advantages of goon sewerage are appreciated. A 
remarkable case yrqf xpentioned to tho committee on the 
Heal ill of Townsi in' Which a new sewer nearly a mile and a 
half long bad bm made, in the parish of Camhcrwcll, on 
the urgent' application of the inhabitants, and yet only ono 
application had been made for a private drain in tho whole 
distance. Drains leading from private houses are usually of 
a circular form, and nine inches in diameter, though some 
are of gimter size. In this, as in almost every other point 
of detail, the various metropolitan commissions arc far from 
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boinof unifurm. While Ihc Ilolborn and Finsbury coifimis- 
Mumirs will not allow,% exce\»t in special ra'^os, a private 
drain of more than nine iiiclios in iliainetcr, llioso lor the 
Tower JlainloU division allow nolhinR under twelve inches, 
uiifl admit drains of fificcii or even eighteen inches diii- 
nieler. 

The construction of gully-holcs and shoots for conducting 
the surface drainai^o of the straels into the sewers, and a 
vaiicly of other mattci*s, vary considerably in the different 
coniniisbions. It has been usual in all, until very recently, 
to make apertuics or imn-holes at convenient distances, to 
enable luihons, when necessary, to enter and cleanse the 
.sewers. In the regulations of the Westminster commission^ 
it is ordered that these apertures be formed at, or near to, 
every intersection of the scw'cra, and also that they be at 
disiance.s not exceeding 180 feet from each other. They are 
built in the form of oblong shafts of brickwork, up to within 
about eighteen inches of the surface of the road, and covered 
with cast-iron plates, over which the roadway is made good. 
The inconveiiienco attending the use of these apertures, in 
order to open which it is necessary to break up ibo carriage- 
way, might be avoided by the general adoption of sule- 
eiitrances, which form an important feature of the improved 
system now being introduced in the Holborn and Finsbury 
commission. These are passages cxtcndihg from the side 
of ilio sower to the foot-pavement, through which they may 
at any lime be entered by unlocking and opening a cover or 
trap'door, consisting of pieces of liag-stoiie mounted man 
iron frame. When a person enters the sower by one of the>e 
openings, the cover is held open by a self-acting (;alch, and 
an iron grating, which admits light and air, rises into its 
place, and serves to prevent any passenger from accident- 
ally falling in. It is proposed in some cases to combine the 
Mde-entrunces with the giilly-holes, by w’hich some expense 
may be saved. The advantages of an easy access to the 
sowers at all times are very great ; and the |wsitive saving 
of expense by the adoption of tliis system is expected, as 
appears from the Report in which it is rccommendetl, to be 
considerable. It is proposed that there shall on an average 
he one side-entrance to every six hundred feet of sewer. 

The last- mentioned iriiprovciiient is intimately connected 
wiih another, which promises to bo of great value— a method 
of cleansing sewers by using water m flushes* A great quan- 
tity of solid matter enters the sewers with the water which 
they ai^c intended to carry off; and as their current usually 
very triding, it is deposited in the form of a sediment. This 
t ikes place especially at the points of junction of branch 
sowcis, gullies, and private drains; ami it has often hap- 
pened that the deposit has gone on accumulating until it 
has reached the level of the private drains, the consequent 
choking up of which has given the first intimation of the 
state of the main sewer. Besides the injurious effect of this 
accuniulatioii of filth upon the health of persons residing 
near the sewer, such a state of Hiiiigs is productive of great 
expense, it being sometimes necessary to break up the road, 
and open and rebuild botli the sower and, occasionally, the 
drains opening into it. But the evil does not rest here; for 
It has been a common practice to spread the deposit of filth 
on the surface instead of carting it away, whereby its 
noxious ellljnia have become productive of disease to the 
lU'ighbourhood. Although in general the current of water 
ill the sewers is not suillciently rapid to carry off this solid 
matter, Mr. Roe, conceiving that it might bo made so by 
damming it up, and then letting it off in Hushes, tried a 
scries of experiments on the velocity of water in sewers 
when dammed up to various heights, by which he found 
that he could, by a head of water varying from ten inches to 
four feet, obtainavclocity of from thirty to eighty-six inches 
per, second. The power of running water at various veloci- 
ties has been treated of in the artice Alluvium [vol. i., p. 
.3 5 7], whore it is stated that a velocity of three inches per 
second is sullicient to enable a current of water to tear up 
fine clay; and that a stream running at the rate of three 
foot per second will tear up beds of loose stones of the sise 
of an egg. It is therefore evident that, by a moderate head 
of water in a sew'cr, a current may be produced of sutlicient 
force to tear up and carry away a considerable deposit of sedi- 
mentary matter. The average annual deposit is stated tp he 
nearly an ioch and a half in thickness— a quantity which 
might ho readily removed by Hushing once a-year only ; hut 
Hir better by repeating the operation, as it is proposed to do, 
three or four times in a year, which wjll prev^t its ever 
nccumulating in considerable quantity. To sboiPthe ellbct 


of the operation in practice, we quote the particulars of 
three expeiinients, from a report presented by Mr. Hoe to 
the commissioners : — 

Ist ExpfcfiraeiU. Water backed up 70 feet; head, i;? 
inches; quantity, 26 hogsheads ; which, when let off, cleared 
away rather more than inches of deposit from .370 feet of 
sewer, having a fall of a quarter of an inch in each 10 feet, 
and being the whole length that needed cleansing. 

2nd. Head of water, 1 Scinches; quantity. 46 hogsheads; 
cleared away 1 4 inch of deposit from .300 feet of sower; port 
of the bottom on a dead level. 

3rd. Head of water, 10 inches; quantity, 20 hogsheads; 
deposit heavy ; Hush cleared away 1 4 inch from 330 feel crt‘ 
sewer. 

The necessary head of water is produced by simply accu- 
mulating the ordinary contents of tho sewer, which may bo 
done eitlior by a cast-iron gate, titling clohcly to a frame- 
work built into the sewer, and rising to the height that the 
head i.s reqiiimd to bo, or by a drop plank or gate of the 
same material, sliding up and down in nearly vertical 
groo\es. Ill either case the apparatus may be managed, by 
moans of the side entrances before alluded to, with tho 
greatest faeility. The drop plank may, it is staled, be 
drawn up in two seconds and a half, and the gate may be 
thvow'n open in less than one second ; and, as the height of 
each head is regulated by the level of the private diains 
near it, no injury is done if the water rise to tho lop of the 
gate, so as to run over it, before the atleiidanr. is ready to 
let il off; so that one person is enabled to set a number of 
stop-gates, and return let them off in succession. In the 
re{)ort alluded to, Mr. Rue gives a detailed calculation to 
prove tlie superior economy of this plan of cleansing, and 
concludes his recommendation of it by observing ‘ that irre- 
spective of any saving to be effected by flushing the scweis 
with water, he considers that the pi’c\eiitiuri of a largo 
quantity of foul deposit from remaining in a slate of forTiicn- 
taliou for years together beneath the streets, and the con- 
.sequent removal of a great cause of offensive eflUnia, 
together with avoidance of largo (luantities of slop being 
laid out on the surface (as is tho case in the ordinary mode 
of cleansing), would be benefits of such worth as to warrant 
the utmost use of stop-plunks and water, for keeping sewer.s 
free from deposit,* The ordinary run of water in the scAieis 
has hitherto been found sufficient for tho purpose; but in 
cu^e of its proving otherwise, a supply of water for (lushing 
might be readily procured from the water companies. 

Of tho niimoruus plans that have been suggested for im- 
proving the sewage of the metropolis, a few claim a brief 
notice. Among "these is that brought forward a few} oars 
since by Mr. .John Martin, of which the particulars are 
given in the Report of the Select Coramiltee on iSc\Yer.s, in 
1834, and were also published in the form of a pamphlet. 
The main feature of this plan was, that the water colicciuil 
in the sewers should not be emptied ininicdiately into tho 
Thames, but into spacious rei'eptples near its banks, in 
which tho solid matter might subside, so us to become use- 
ful ns manure. To effect this it was proposed to construct 
a great sewer, principally of iron, along each bank of tho 
river; into which tho existing sewers bhould empty them- 
selves, instead of into the river itself. Mr. Cubitl stated to 
the committee on the Health of Towns that ho did not 
think Mr. Marlines plan went far enough; and that the 
sewage should, in his opinion, be conducted several miles 
below London before it is allowed to enter the river ; so 
that it might not be liable to be driven back to the town by 
the incoming tide. The great, importance of the object 
aimed at in this suggestion will be admitted by all who 
loHoot that a great portion of the inhabitants of London 
are supplied with water from tho Thames, which is neces- 
sarily conlammated, under the present system, by tho in- 
flux of the entire sewage of jthe metropolis. 

.Very diffii'ent opitiiona have been expressed as to the 
advisabUity of preventiog the escape of the idtlu\ia of 
sewers by the gully-hol^a^ and it has indeed been contended 
that they are by no means so noxious as to remler such a 
measure desirable os a sanitary preeautioii. Although the 
evalence laid before tlio committees on Sewers and on the 
Health of Towns tends generally to prove the injurious 
cliaructer of. such exhalations, it does not appear fioni it 
that the persons employed in and about the sewers are a par- 
ticularly unhealthy class of men ; and even open sewers, ^ 
whtoh are almost universally .condemned, do not appear to 
be always productive of visible unhealthiness. The sur- 
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vcyor of the Tower Hamleta division says, in his evidence 
before the hitler committee (p. 125), * in Hackney, wliieh 
is one of the most healthy districts, we have more than 
three iiiiie'^ of upmi sewers ; it is the hllh of the inhabitants, 
more than ainihiiig else, which atfccts tlieir health.' The 
degree of insalubrity occasioned by the exhalations from 
sowers, whether closed or open, depends much upon the 
velocity of their current, and may, under some circumstances, 
bo trilling, although in others it is an evil that demands 
remedy. It is absolutely necessary to provide some means 
for the escape of the gases engondered in the sewers, and 
this isi commonly done by the gully>holes in the streets; the 
entrances to private drains being usually, in the better sort 
of houses, secured by an appitratus called a slink-trap, 
which prevents the escape of the ettUivia. But even the 
vent proviiled by the gully-holes is aomeliiiies insuillcient ; 
and the gases not unh'equently accumulate and explode in 
the sewers, thereby endangering the men whose duty it is 
to enter llit'in. Mr. Fuller, a medical genllcmaii, in present- 
ing a plan for ventilating sewers to the parliamentary com- 
mit U>e of 1834. slated that of all the cases of .severe typhus 
that ho had seen, eight-tenths wore in houses either untrap- 
ped from the sewers, or which, being trapped, were situated 
u])po.sitc to gully-holes; and lie montioned cases in which 
.servants sleeping in the lower rooms of houses so situated 
were invariably attacked with typhus fever. Instances were 
also adduced in whicdi it had been found necessary cither 
to trap or to remove gully-holes in the vicinity of hutchcr.s* 
shops, owing to the injurious effoet of the cllluvia upon the 
meat. Manv varieties of air-trups or stink-traps have been 
suggested, and tried on a limited scale, for diminishing this 
evil. A very simple plan, introduced by Mr. Cuff, is repre- 
sented in section hy Fig.. A. In tins cut a represents tho gral- 
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iiig, which is imbedded, as usual, in the pavement of the 
street, and b is the passage loading to the sewer. The ver- 
tical shaft or well is carried down below the level of this 
jiiissage, the bottom being formed into a receptacle for tho 
solid matter that enters with tho water; and which, being 
in a quiescent stale, and constantly covered with a consider- 
able depth of water, is not likely to omit any injurious 
Kincll. This receptacle may bo cleared out once a month, 
or oflLMier, the operation being tho work of a few minutes 
only ; and Mr. Cuff proposed, in some cases, to have an iron 
vessel filling the bottom of the well, so that it might he 
drawn up by a crane attached to the cart that carries away 
the solid mutter, and returned to its place when emptied. 
The curtain-wall, or dipping- valve, at c, extends a little 
below the level of the entrance to the sewer, so that while it 
allow.s water to How freely into the sewer when it has lUlod 
the well to the level of the inclined passage, it effeclually 
prevenls the oscapo of air from the sewer lo the gully-hole, 
it is a defect of this, in common with many other Kinds of 
trap, that in dry weather ihe water sometimes becomes too 
low to prevent the passage of air ; but this inconvenience 
admits of easy remedy. The recent successful introduction 
of flushing I'ondci's one feature of the plan,— the exclusion 
of solid matter from the .sewers,— less important than for- 
merly. Mr. Cuff slated, in 1834, that his traps had been in 
use in the Tower Hamlets division for seven years> uotwitli* 


standing the opposition of the commissioners ; tho Pavement 
Trust having, in that district, an vndopt iident po\v<M* over 
the gully-holes. Tht?y have alsty been usimI in St. James’s 
Park, Whitechapel, and other purls of Loiulon; and, we 
believe, in several provincial towns. 

Before any system of traps can be extensively adopted with 
safety, means roust be provided for producing ventilation in 
the sewers. The plan recommended by Mr. Fuller was to 
have a large furnace, with a high chimney, elected as near 
as convenient to the highest point of every main sewer, and 
so connected with it that tho fire should be supplied with 
air from the sewer only. The lower end of the sewer was 
to bo closed with a trap that would allow water, but not air, 
to pass; so that air could enter only at the gully-hule>, of 
which a sufficient number should he left open to supply the 
draft of the furnace, all the rest being trapped. By care- 
fully adjusting the number and situation of the open gully- 
holes, it was conceived that a sulllcicnt current of air might 
be produced in all the sewers lo prevent any emi.s.sion of 
foul air into tho streets or houses, .is the open gullies would 
have a current setting into instead of escaping from them ; 
while the air dniw’ii from the sewei-s by the furnace would 
be purified by passing through the fire, and would finally 
escape at such a height as to avoiil any risk of heooiniiig a 
nuisance. A similar plan has been suggested in America, 
and also in Paris. (Gill’s Technical Repository, vol. iii., 
p. 85 ; and vol. vii., p. 55.) The opinions of scientillc mcMi 
> as to Ijie practicability of introducing such a system of ven- 
tilation on a large scale, and at a sutUcicntly moderate ex- 
pense, are not very decided; but the im|)ortance of some 
such improvement is obvious. For further piirtieiilars 
respecting Mr. Fuller’s plan, and experiments to ascertain 
the necessary dimensions of the chimney, &c., tlio reader is 
referred to the Report of the Committee on Sowers, espe- 
cially to tho evidence of Messrs. Fuller and Walker. It 
has been suggested that occasionally tho large fires used in 
manufacliiring establishments might be taken advaiilagc of 
111 introducing such a system of ventilation. 

Tho great importance of having every drain thatentirsa 
dwelling-house secured by an air-trap may be conceived from 
tho fact stated by Mr. FuUcr, that in sovcral Iiouhcs in which 
he measured the current of foul air emitted from the drains, 
ho found it set into the houses at the rate of from six to ton 
feel per second. Subjoined are sectional representations of 
two simple kinds of trap suitable for domestic use, the ac- 
tion of which needs but liltlo explanation. That repre- 
sented in Fig. 5, which is very commonly used in London, is 
made entirely of metal, and is intended for use in sinks ; tho 
apparatus being fitted into tho stone, so us to be tlLi«ii 
with, or sunk a little below, its upper surface. The grating, 
to which the inverted cup that acts as a dipping-valvo 
IS attached, and which is distinguished by a lighter colour 
in tho engraving, may ho screwed out wlieii necessar}, in 
order to cleauso iho trap. Tlio water, after passing under 
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the edge of the dipping-valve, and rising, to the top of 
the vertical pipe, runs off through it to the diaiii. I'lie 
second plan, shown in P)‘g. 6 , is copied from llobirfs 
Engineers and Mechanics P^ndjclopadia, art. ' Air trap.' 
This trap is adapted for insertion in kitclien /loor.^ of stone, 
brick, or paving-tiles. It is made of common red pottery, 
and occupies a space of nine inches square, the sumo as a 
common paving-tile. 

A patent was taken out in 182*2, by Mr. Williams, for a 
plan which ho proposed in order to remedy tho inconve- 
nience of breaking up the streets in order to repair or 
cleanse the sewers, to lay pipes for water or gas. &c. This 
desirable object was to he effected by building a substantial 
tunnel, or subway y along the centre of every .street, the sub- 
way being Bghtedand \eiitilated by gratings in the earriage- 
wiiy, Bind entered by siilo passages at convenient intt*vvals. 
Tho sewer was to ho either alongside or iu the lower part of 
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tlio subway, opening into it by apertures which, when closed, 
not permit iho escape of ctHuvia; and the iron pipes 
ibr the supply of water and gas were to be laid along the 
sides of the tunnel, or suspended by iron straps from the 
arch. Such a plan would offer great facilities fbr effecting 
any necessary repairs or laying new pipes ; and would also 
favour the improvoniont of street pavements, as their fre- 
quent disturbance under the present system tends to dis- 
courage the adoption of durable methods of paving, and 
occasions constant and enormous expense. Mr. Williams’s 
plan is fully detaile<l in an octavo volume published by him 
in 1828, entitled * An Historical Account of Subways in the 
Brilisli Metropolis.’ &c. 

{Reports of the PUrliameniary Committeee on Sewere 
and on the Health of Towns ; Papers printed for the Com’’ 
missiojiers of Sewers of the iFestminsier and Holborn and 
Finsbury Dwisions ; &c. &c.) 

SEXAGE'SIMA, the second Sunday before Lent, or the 
next to Shrove Tuesday ; so named, as bein^ not exactly, 
but about the sixtieth day before Easter. Brady, in his 
* Clavis Calendaria,* vol. i., p. 1 75, says, * The name of the 
first Sunday in Lent having been distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of Quadragesima, 'and the three weeks preceding 
having been appropriated to the gradual introduction of the 
Lent fast, it was consistent with propriety to call the three 
Sundays of these weeks by names significant of their aitua> 
tion; and reckoning by Decades, the Sunday preceding 
Quadragesima received its present title of Quinquagesimaf 
the second Sexagesimal and the third Septuagesimn, 

SEXAGESIMAL, a name given to the system of reckon- 
ing in which each unit is the sixtieth part of the preceding, 
to which, in our day, we are only accustomed by the method 
of measuring angles and time. The Greeks, and Ptolemy 
in particular, brought this method into use in astronomical 
matters, and their successors seem to have attempted to 
make it a general mode of reckoning. There exist treatises 
of arithmetic fashioned on this system, one for instance by 
Barlaam. 

In the sexagesimal arithmetic, 17 26' 48" 53'" Ql^ stands 
for 17 units + 26*sixtietbs of a unit, or 26 minutes or 
scrupula ptima [Scruple] + 43-sixtieths of a minute, or 
48 seconds or scrupula secunda + S3-sixtieths of a second, 
or 53 thirds or scrupula terlia Hh S-sixlieths of a third, or 
8 fourths or scrupula quarta. 

Addition and subtraction arc easy enough in this system ; 
multiplication, division, and the extraction of roots are more 
complicated. If we had, for example, to multiply 7 26' 43" 
51"' by 11 47' 18" 56'", each term of one factor must be 
multiplied by every term of the other, and the denomination 
of each product must bo as high as those of both factors put 
together. Thus when we come to 43" X 56'", the result 
must be in fifths (2 + 3 5) ; and 43 X 56 being 2408, we 

liave 2408^ or 40<«’ 8^. This process was aided by a large 
sexagesimal multipHoation table, which may ho seen in 
Delarabre, Astronomie Aneiennit vol. ii., p. 32. There is 
also a large sexcentenary table, constructed by John Ber- 
noulli (111.), and published (or republished) by the British 
Board of Longitude. There is little need to give any further 
account of sexagesimal processes. 

SEXES OF PLANTS. Thi existence of sexes in the 
vegetable kingdom is now generally admitted by all bo- 
tanists, but it is only lately that it has been adopted in its 
full extent. By the word sex is represented a collective 
idea of two individuals, the one pmducing fruit and the 
other being essential to the production of fruit in the first. 
This distinction of sex is much more marked in the animal 
than in the vegetable kingdom, and whilst in the former 
it has been recognised at all times, in the latter it has been 
the result of aooumulatcd observation and experiment. 

The question as to whether the an lien ts wore aware of 
llio sexuality of plants, has been one of great difference 
amongst botanists, and much learning has been brought to 
the discussion. De Candolle, in his * Physiologic V£g6tale,’ 
tome ii., lias quoted many passages from Theophrastus, Pliny, 
and some of the Roman poets, which furnish evidence of 
their having distinguished male and female plants. Hero- 
dotus (i. 193) also mentions the fact that in his time the 
Babylonians < applied the fruit (be probably means the 
flowers) of the male palms, as the Greeks call them, to 
the firiiit-bearing palms.’ This operation he supposed to 
be of the same nature as that called caprification, which 
is practised on tbo' fig. This consists in procuring the 
branches of the wild fig, and holding them ofev the fruit 


of the cultivated fig, which afterwards arrives quickly 
at maturity. These two processes however are essen- 
tially different, and proves that Herodotus had no clear 
idea of what ho described. The first is a real instance of 
vegetable impregnation, as the wild branches of the date 
bear the male flowers, whilst the cultivated trees boar only 
female flowers. In the last instance the cause of maturing 
the fruit arises from the fact that the cultivated fig will not 
produce its fruit in perfection unless punctured by a little 
insect called a cynips, which abounds upon the wild fig, and 
the bringing their branches together communicates the insect 
from tho one to the other. Whatever may have been tbo 
suspicions excited in the minds of Herodotus and other an- 
tient writers from these facts, it is very clear that no attempt 
was made to identify the processes of fertilization in plants 
and animals, and to regard it equally in each as tho result 
of a union of sexes. Amongst modern writers Csesalpinus 
and Zaluziansky seem to have been among the oarliest to 
point out the fact that plants with female flowers did not 
bear firuit unless brought into contact with plants bearing 
male flowers. Clusius states, in a work published as early 
as 1611, that the female flowers of Carica Papaya produced 
no fruit without the male flowers. Subsequently to these 
observers. Sir Thomas Millington, Grew, and Kay stated in 
a very distinct manner, in their writings, tho function.s of the 
stamens and pistils. Camera however, a physician at Niirn- 
burg, was tho first who wrote expressly on the existence 
of soxes in plants, and drew the especial alien lion of bo- 
tanists to the fact. But whatever might bo the interest 
attached to this subject by previous botanists, it was not till 
tho time of the great Linnmus, who made the sexes of plants 
the foundation of his celebrated artificial system, that tbeii* 
existence and importance were generally admitted by 
scientific men. It has been usual to give Linnesus tho 
honourof the discovery of the existence of sexes in plants, 
but in his own works he has given the credit to whom it 
was due, and his groat reputation would gain little by 
ascribing to him this honour, which so clearly belongs to 
others. 

Although the doctrine of the sexuality of plants was 
generally admitted after this time, it has >et had occasional 
opponents to the present day, but tho arguments brought 
against it are too weak to need serious refutation. 

We shall enumerate here a few of the facts occurring in 
the vegetable kingdom on which this doctrine rests. It has 
been mentioned already that one kind of date- tree requires 
the presence of another in order to produce fruit. If wo 
examine the flowers of the two trees, we shall find that one 
kind possesses pistils, and that the other possesses siatnens, 
and it is not till the latter come in contact with the form* r 
that seeds are formed and the fruit comes to perfoctioVi. 
This was remarkably exemplified in the year ,1800, in Lower 
Egypt, when the Mussulmans, being at war with the French, 
were unable to go into the woods to obtain tho wild stamen- 
bearing flowers, and the consequence was a total failure that 
year of the date crop. The same thing occurs with all 
plants which have their pistils on one plant and their 
stamens on another. There is at present a specimen of the 
Chinese pitcher-plant distillatoria) in the Edin- 

burg Botanic Garden, with pistilliferous flowers, which 
never produced any s€»ed or fruit till its pistils wore brought 
into contact with the stamens of a specimen that was growing 
in another part of Scotland. Monoecious plants, or Ihost) 
which have their stamens and pistils on different flowers in 
the same plant, exemplify the same thing. If we take a 
cucumber plant, which is monoecious, and cut away early in 
their growth the stamen-bearing flowers, the pistil- bearing 
flowers will produce no fruit. 

The stamens and the pistils, that are placed in different 
flowers in the date and the cucumber, are placed together 
in the same flower in many plants, which are thence called 
hormaphrpdire. If we take tue flower of one of these plants, 
say an apple-blossom, and cut out of it tlie stamens, it will 
be found that the pistil, instead of increasing in size and 
becoming an apple, will die away. Another proof is seen in 
what are called double flowers. In those flowers, whioh are 
very common amongst the cultivated species of plants, the 
petals are increased in number and size at the expense of 
the stamens ; the stamens in fact being metamorphosed 
into ))etals. In those flowers the same thing occurs as if 
tho stamens had been cut away; the , pistil is not fes- 
tiliscd, and neither seeds nor fruit are tbo result of their 
growth. 
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By tho production of what are called hybrids among 
plants, the fact of tho existenco of soxes is still more satis- 
iiictorily proved. It is well known that if two animals of 
diiferent species breed togethor, the produce is a third, 
which is like neither parent. And this is the caso with 
plants. If the stamens of one species bo applied to tho 
])istil of another at tlio proper period, the seed produced on 
the ripening of tho pistil will produce a plant with the cha- 
racters of the two parent plants mixed. This property of 
producing hybrids is much more common among plants than 
animals, mrd frequently occurs in the wild stale. It will 
not however occur between all species, but only such as arc 
very nearly allied ; and is seldom known to take place at all 
between different genera. 

The movements of the stamens and pistils at tho period 
of iinpregnation are also proofs of the necessity of contact 
between these two organs. In many liliaceous plants, in 
some of the saxifrages, and in the purnassia, the stamens, 
which arc placed almost at right angles with the pistil in 
the first stage of their growth, rise up and place themselves 
in immediate contact with the pistil. In the geraniums and 
tho kalmius the filaments curve down, in order to bring the 
summit of tho stamen, the anther, into connection with the 
]iistil. In some cases the summit of the pistil, the stigma, 
which is the ]jart on which tho inllueiico of the stamen is 
exerled [Impukgnation], is carried towards the stamen, as 
in the pussion-tloucrs, tho nigolla, and tho epilobiums. In 
otiicr instaiiees the stigma dilates in a remarkable manner, 
us ill the tuli[)s and the gratiola. The relative position also 
of the stamens and pistils in hermaphrodite plants is such as 
to secure the inllucnce of the stamen on tho pistil. In those 
cases in wliich the stamens are longer than the pistil, the 
llower is always upright; so that the pollen, which is the 
fertilising agent of the stamen [Pollen], falls directly 
upon the stigma. On the contrary, when the styles of the 
pistil are longer than the stamens, the flowers droop ; so 
that the pollen, when it is discharged, is effectually carried 
to the stigma. This is seen in the Campanulas and Fuchsia. 
Many other plants exhibit arrangements of this nature for 
the acconiphbhment of the same purpose. 

Anothei' curious set of arvangemeuts for effecting of tho 
fertilizutiuii of ])lants arc those which secure the appli- 
cation of the pollen to tlio stigma in a perfect stale. If tho 
grains of pollen are exposed to water or too much moisture, 
(hey hurst, and their fecundating power is lost. This is tho 
reason why heavy ruins do so much injury to crops in bios- 
sum, as they break the anlher-casc ; and the pollen being 
exposed to tho action of water, it cannot fertilise the pistil, 
and no fruit is produced. In some plants there is no pro- 
tect ion against this cause of sterility; but in ethers, as is 
well known, the flowers close previous to rain, and thus the 
effect of moisture is prevented. In aquatic plants, there 
are .several means for protecting tho pollen from the in- 
fluence of tho water. In the Zostcra, which grows at the 
bottom of tho sea, the llowcring takes place in a doubling 
of the leaf, which contains a certain quantity of secreted 
air, and the influence of the water is thus kept off. In many 
))lants that grow at tho bottoms of lakes and rivfrs, the 
flower-stems are always elevated above the surface of the 
water; and no fertilization of the nistil lakes place ynlc-ss 
the flowers reach the air. This is the case in tho white and 
yellow water-lily, in tho Myriophyllum, Hippuris, &c. The 
UtricLilaria possesses a complicated apparatus. It remains 
for the most part of the year at tho bottoms of ditches and 
ponds ; but at the season of flowering it ascends to the sur- 
foco, and, after fertilization is accomplished, descends again. 
This is effected by its leaves and stem being supplied with 
a number of small vesicles, which, when the plant is at the 
bottom of the water, are filled with mucus, which by its 
weight keeps the plant in its position ; but as the season 
of flowering approaches, these vesicles become filled with 
air : the plant being thus rendered specifically lighter than 
the water, it is torn up by its roots, and floats to tho top. 
'When fertilization is effected, tho vesicles again fill with 
mucus ; and tho plant sinks to the bottom* and matures its 
seeds in a situation fitted for their future germination. 

With all this evidence, proving the necessity for two sets 
of organs for tho reproduction of the species of plants, it 
will not be necessary to cuter into- the objections, that have 
been raised against the doctrine of the sexuality of plants. 
Tliese objections have been generally founded upon the oc- 
casional observation of the fact that seeds and fruit have been 
produced where stamens could not hays been present ; but 
P. C., No. 1335, 


it might as well bo urged against the same theory in an. 
mats, that in some species, as the aphis, reproduction takes 
place without the concurrence of two individuals. A ques- 
tion however of some interest has been recently raised by 
some eminent German botanists as to the curreetiiess of 
calling tho stamens the malo and tho \ns,\\h the female 
organs. Scbleiden, who has paid great attentiun to the 
microscopic investigation of vegetable tissues, uiaiuiains 
that the pollen grain is the true ovuluni, ^ if the ovulum,’ 
he says (Lindley’s Introduction to Botany^ p. 340), * he un- 
derstood in physiology to represent that material fouiidiiiiuii 
from which tho new being becomes immediately developed, 
and if we term that portion of tho organism in wliieh ibis 
material commencement is deposited before it bccorne.s de- 
veloped. the female organ ; whilst that part which calls into 
action or promotes the development of the germ by means 
of its potential effects, is termed the male organ, it is evi- 
dent that the anther of the plant is nothing but a female 
ovarium, and each grain of pollen the germ of a new indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, tho embryo-sac only works po- 
tentially, deterrainiug the organization and development of 
tho material Ibundalion, and fur this reason therefore ought 
to be termed a male principle, were wc nut to consider, ])Ci- 
baps more correctly (without embarrassing ourselves with 
lame analogies taken from the animal kingdom), that tho 
embryo-sac merely conveys new organizable fluids by means 
of transudation, and thus only serves tho ofllce of nourish- 
ment.* Endlicher and some other botanists maintain simi- 
lar views. 

The possession of sexes byCryptogamic plants is at prescMit 
only matter of inference. The existence of female organs 
in most of the orders seems tolerably clearly mafic out ; but 
various parts have had the function of tho male organ as- 
signed to them. Much light may be expected to be thrown 
on this department of botany by further inquiry. 

Tbe structure of the organs 4l' the sexes is explained 
under the articles Anther, Pollen, Stamen, Stkjma, 
Sportilk, SpoRANcatJM, and Theca. 

SEXTANS (the Sextain), a constellation which Ilevclius 
had the singular bad taste to place on the back of the Hydra 
and at the feet of tho Lion. It comes directly between the 
bright stars a Lconis (Regulus), and a (or Cor) Hydrm. 
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SEXTANT. The history of the sextant was involved in 
some doubt until the late Professor Rigaud iinclertook to 
investigate tho subject. Tho result will be found in the 
• Nautical Magazine/ vol. i., p. 351. and No. xxi. The fol- 
lowing account is a brief outline of bis inquiry. 

Tho early modern navigators used the cross-staff: this 
was afterwards exchanged for Davis's back-staff, called by 
tho French quartier a 7 iglais, Hooko proposed an instru- 
ment for the purpose of taking altitudes at sea. which is 
very ingenious; the sun was seen reflected from a piano 

* Thi« Rliir iH siipi>o)ie(l to be u mifil<ikfl uf Fl!un.qee(l*s, soul to be only aaotheir 
v«nionor39iSoxianUti. (Uaily’a'FlaniBteeil.*) 

, ,VOL. XXL— 2 T 
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glass, while the horizon was viewed directly.* Hooke docs I 
not seem to have esteemed hi^s jiiveniion so higidy as it 
deserved, for in a subsequent loLturo on astronomy and na^ 
vigation, in 1694, he makes no mention of this, butde'icnbes 
a quadrant of a different consiruciion. In 1699 Newton 
exhibited an instrument to the Royal Society, which is de- 
scribed as ‘the old instrument mended of some faults;* 
and at some later time ho cominunioated to Dr. 11 alloy a 
schouio for an instrument which was probably never exe- 
cuted, but of vliich a drawing and description vere found 
among Dr. Halley’s papers after his death in 1742. iPhtL 
Truftft., vol. 49, p. 155.) 

The date of the invention of Hadley’s quadrant was 
provLMi, on examination by the Royal Society, to have been 
nut later than the summer of 1 730. A notice of it was given 
at a meeting of the Society, May 13, 1731 ; and the iustru- 
iiieiit exlubiied May 27. The memoir is published, vol. 37, 
p. 147. 

At the moeling of the Society, May 20. Dr. Halley expressed 
an opinion that the principle of Hadley’s new instrument 
had been discovered and proposed by Newton, und a search 
was made into the minutes of the Society to ascertain the 
fact. The only notice which could be found was that alrcatly 
mciUionod, viz. in 1099, and this was clearly an improve- 
ment of an old instrument, and not the proposal of one new 
in principle. Halley, at a meeting on the lOtli of the fol- 
lowing December, expressed himself satisiied that Hadley’s 
instrument was much different from that formerly invented 
hy Sir Isaac Newton. It seems not unlikely that. Hailey’s 
recollections were of the inslriiinent which Newton had 
proposed to him, and the description of which was found 
among his papers, but that he had forgotten the manner of 
the communication, and confounded the latter instrument 
with that which Newton had exhibited to the Royal Society. 
Tins IS, we think, a very probable failure in the memory of 
a man of seventy-six, an^what many younger persons ex- 
perience daily. Tiial H^ey did not immediately see the 
aihantages of Newton’s latter proposal may appear a liltlo 
strange, but Halley’s forto clearly did not lie in mechanical 
construction or a.stronoraical observation. 

A little after Hadley’s invention, viz. about October or 
November, 1730, Thomas Godfrey of Philadelphia, a glazier 
hy trade, proposed and had executed an instrument which 
he called a bow, very much resembling Hacllev’s earlier 
construction. This was described in a letter to Dr. Halley 
from James Logan, Esq., dated 25th JMay, 1732. Mr. Lo- 
gan had put olf writing more than twelve months after the 
instrument was placed in his hands, and this neglect threw 
some doiiht on the originality of the invention, which could 
only be satisfactorily eslabiishod by additional evidence. 
After examination the Ro)al Society came to the conclusion 
that Godfrey’s discovery was also original. We think it is 
clearly proved that the priority is due to Hadley, and that 
there is no preteiiee for doubting Godfrey’s originality. 
Some hasty writers, adopting mere hearsay for their guide, 
have attempted to give the subject a national and patriotic 
colour, which, un philosophical at all times, is a simple ab- 
surdity when the contending parties are, as in this instance, 
of the same race. We have thus tried to give a hasty sum- 
mary of Professor Rigaud’s statements and conclusions, 
which wo entirely adopt. The perusal of the original me- 
moirs will gratify the lover of e.xact and discriminating re- 
search. Radio} ’s second construction, which is incoiiipa- 
rably superior to his first and to Godfrey’s bow, scarcely 
differs from the present sextant. 

The sdxtant is figured and described in almost every 
book of navigation, and is so commonly to be met with, 
that wo shall bo very brief. A is a piano glass, called 
the index glass, silvered behind, and perpendicular to the 
face of the instrument. It is fixed on a centre perpendi- 
cular to the instrument, and moves with the ifulex bar AB, 
the end of which, B, slides over the graduated arc. 0 is a 
plane glass, the lower half of which, next the instrument, 
is silvered, and the upper half left clear. It is called the 
/io/'/2:(>72 -glass, and should bo parallel to the index -glass 
when the index points to 0^ at the beginning of the arc. 
1) is a telescope for viewing the objects observed. Thi% 
.should bo of good quality and with an inverting oyo-pieee. 
lu the common quadrants there is merely a plate with a small 

* This is described in Huoku’g * PoslhumotM Works,* p. 503, mid^vaH pro- 
liably presented to the Koyul Society in 1666. In prucllee, besides some other 
objectit tuH. it would havo boon Irgublesome to osoertaiu the index error iu Uiis 
coniUuetiuu. 


hole for directing the sight. Suppose a ray of light to pro- 
ceed from the eye, it will proceed in the direction of the tclo- 
licope, and if it falls on the upper or unsilvered part of the 
horizon-glass, it will puss forward in a continued straight 



lino until it falls upon some exterior object. But if the ray 
falls upon the silvered part of tlio horizon-glass, it will be 
refiected to the index-glass (the horizon-glass is so placed 
as to make equal angles with lines from the eye and index- 
glass), and again reflected from the index-glass, outwards 
(/.e*. from the observer), until it meets some external object. 
Now instead of supposing the rays to pass from the eye, 
sujipose them to come from external objects to the eye ; then 
there will be two images presented at the same time, one 
formed by the rays whicdi pass through the unsilvered i»art 
of the horizon-glass, and another formed by the rays which 
have been previously rcllccted by the two glasses ; and it 
is easily shown from the elementary princiides of optics, that 
when two objects aro thus apparently seen in coincidence, 
the angle which they subtend at the point of meeting is ex- 
actly double the angle which is contained between the planes 
of the index and horizon glasses, if those be supposed lu be 
prolonged uulil they meet. Hence, if the index be at zero 
when the glasses aro parallel, and if the arc be divided into 
half-degrees which are numbered and subdivided as whole 
degrees, the arc actually read off, after any such observation 
as is here de.scribed, will measure twice the inclination be- 
tween the glasses (for this inclination is evidently the same 
as the angle between the parallel position of the index-glass 
and its new position), and, in consequence of the optical prin- 
ciple above mentioned, this will be the true measure of the 
angle between the objects when they are so distant* that tho 
place of the eye and the interhcction of the rays may he con- 
sidered to bo the same. The sextant therefore furnishes 
the means of measuring the angle between any two well- 
defined objects, in whatever direction they may be placed 
(so thjLt the angle does not exceed 1 40^), and without re- 
quiring more steadiness than is nccossary for seeing the ob- 
jects distinctly. E and F are sets of dark glasses oi varying 
intensity, which may be turned before either the index or 
horizon glass when required ; G, a tangent screw for giving 
slow motion to the index-bar ; H, the reading microscope and 
reflector. Tho handle below is visible in the drawing, and 
there is a screw behind the collar of the telesco])e for giving 
an up-and-down motion to the telescope, which alters its dis- 
tance from the plane of the instrument without affocting its 
parallel ism thereto. 

The adjustments of the sextant maybe divided into those 
which more properly concern tho artist and those which aro 
to be attended to by the observer. It should be distinctly 
understood that no other instrument requires so much care 
and skill in its construction and use as the sextant. There 
are scarcely half a dozen makers in England, and probably 
not double that number in all Europe, who are fit to turn 
out a sextant; and though skilful sextant observers are 
somewhat more plentiful, they are still exceedingly rare. 
The fabric of the sextant should be strong and light. A 
blow which would not seriously damage a theodolet or circle, 
where three or more readings correct pretiy nearly the 
errors which arise from such injury, would entirely ruin a 
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Koxiant; but while giving strength, the Tnaher must be on i 
his guard to avoid weight. Troughtou and Sunms’s double- | 
frame sextants of 8 inches radius are a very good model, | 
those of 1 0 inches are too largo ; single-frame sextants may 
be had of 7, G, or 5 inches radius. All these sizes have or 
may have the same telescope, glasses, ami shades. Those 
which we have hitherto seen seem to admit of some im- 
provement in their scheme. Mr. Dollond casts his sextants 
in one piece of hard metal, which is an improvement, and 
very beautiful instruments they are. The limb of the instru- 
ment should be perfectly plane, and the axis on which the 
indeX'glass turns exactly perpendicular to it. If a purchaser 
is sulficieutly confident in his own judgment to rely on that, 
rather than on the reputation of the maker, he should release 
the clamp, observe whether the index-bar moves easily and 
without shake along the whole arc. and also whether the ver- 
nier seems to press equally in position. The telescope 
should be of the best quality, with a large aperture ami of 
as short a focal length as these conditions permit. It should 
show the edge of the sun and moon quite sharp and distinct 
with the highest powers employed. The index-glass is 
generally the most faulty member of a common sextant; 
the faces aro not parallel, and consequently when rays fall 
very obliquely upon it (in which ease those rcllccted from 
the front surface are nearly as copious as those from the 
silvered back), there are two faint and separated images seen 
in*ilcad of one brigh^ione. The artist tries his index-glasses 
hy the following test : The sun is viewed with a high power 
a her very obhquo reflection from the index-glass, and those 
glasses only are retained in which the image is single and 
sharp. The rejected glasses And their way to the .second-rate 
makers. The horizon-glass, which is smaller and on wliicli 
the r.ays fall at a larger angle, does not, if imperfect, aifoct 
llio images so much, but it too should bo examined. The 
shades or dark glas'^es, which are either interposed between 
the glasses or placed before the horizon-glass, arc next to be 
examined. The two imtigea of the sun arc hi ought into 
proper contact, after applying the higlKvt power to the tele- 
scope and putting the proper dark glass on the eye end. 
One of the lightest shades is then interposed between the 
index and horizon glasses, and if tin? contact is slightly 
diNturbed, this shows the form of the shade to he prismatic. 
The shade is turned in its cell until the oflect is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the sextant. The correspoiiduig 
sliade before the horizon-glass is now interposed and tried 
as the former one, and turned round exactly as before, 
until, its effect is also jierpendicular to the plane of llic 
instrument. Leaving this latter shade untouched, and 
substituting the next dark shade in place of tlial first em- 
ployed, the process is again repeated, with this caution, that 
the error, if any, caused by tho prismatic form of the last 
sliade, is to be made exactly contrary to that of the first 
shade, as well as perpendicular to the plane of tho sextant. 
In this way, changing when necessary the dark glass at the 
eye end of the telescope, all the dark shadc.s arc carefully 
examined and set right, and it need not be said that those 
which arc very prismatic or which affect the sharpness of 
the images are to be rejected. The index-glass is now to 
be set at right angles to the plane of the instrument. This 
is done by looking very obliquely in the index-glass, when 
the edge of the limb or the divided arc seen hy reflection will 
form an uninterrupted continuation to that seen directly, if 
tho glass is perpendicular; otherwise the arc will appear 
broken where the direct and reflected images meet; by 
touching the screws seen iu tlie figure, this error may bo 
corrected. Repeating the observation at different parts 
of tlio limb, will show whether the axis has been set at 
right angles to the limb. Tho horizon-glass is to be made 
parallel to the index-glass by bringing the two images of the 
sun to coincide, when, if there is any lateral overlapping, it 
may be remedied by turning a screw (shown in the figure) 
which is in the mounting of the horizon-glass. The index 
error, as it is called, is of no importance whatever, though 
many observers arc afraid that when largo it vitiates the 
observation. This is an idle prejudice, but ono which the 
maker is compelled to respect. Having ascertained the 
diameter of the sun by measuring it forwards and back- 
wards, he sots the index to the proper angle and then 
files away a little of one of the pins against which the index- 
glass is pressed, until he brings the images nearly into con- 
tact. Contacts should now be formed, first by turning the 
tangent-screw so as to separate the images, and then by 
bringing them together. If the readings do not agree. 


the centre moves too stiilly or tho indox-bar is too weak. 
Finally, the telescope is to bo set paialUl with the plane 
of the instrument. There arc two parallel wives in the 
focus of the telescope, which arc to be placed paraUcl to tho 
instrument, and then as large an angle as possible is to 
be taken between two distinct objects, making ihc contact 
exactly in the middle of tho wires. The contact must now 
bo examined when the objects aro first at ono side and ihcn 
at the other of the field of view. If they separate equally 
when at equal distances from tho centre, the position of the 
telescope is correct; if not, there are adjusting .screws in tho 
collar which carries the telescope by which this error may 
be corrected. For some of these latter adjustments inc- 
chanical means may bo and sometimes aro applied. Tiie 
instrument should however comply with tho foregoing tests, 
which any ono can try who understands the use of the in 
strument. 

Wo will now suppose an observer equipped with such a 
sextant, who wishes to maku the best use of it. Before 
taking a series of observations, the index error should he 
ascertained. The telescope is fixed and sot to focus, and the 
parallel wires placed parallel with the plane of the in- 
strument. If the suu is visible, a dark glass for the eye- 
end of Iho telescope is selected, which shows him clearly, 
but without distressing thee>e, and the direct and retlected 
images aro niafle equally bright by moving the ad|usting 
I screw, which raises or depresses the telc-KCope. Tlie coii- 
j tael is first made, bringing the rellccted iiniigo apparently 
below the image seen directly, and tho angle is read otl on 
tho supplemental or hack arc: suppose tin's reading to be 
33', which consider pt^sitive or +. Then make tlie contact 
again with the reflected imago apparently above that .seen 
directly (the reflected image is that which moves on moving 
the index), and read ofl* again: suppose tins is 32', which 
call — . It is CMdeiit that at the middle position tho two 
linages coincide, and the index and horizon-glass are pa- 
rallel : that IS, the reading on the back arc is 3t)" when llic 
glasses are parallel. Ileiico 30" must be udtU^d to every 
other reatling to give tlie true angle. If the algebraical 
signs are used, the rule is very simple: Add the two read- 
ings togellier and halve the result ; this with \\^ ]>ro}iftr sign 
is tho index currectinii to bo applied to all observations. 
If the sun is not visible, the moon nmy be used in the same 
way. If neither is lo he seen, then bring the two imnges of 
a blight star, or the sea horizon, or an> disUint welkdelined 
object into contact, and the reading, if on the hack arc, is 
to be added, if on tho forward arc, is to be subtracted from 
all other observations. The snn is always to bo preferred 
when visible, and the ob'^crvalion is to ho repealed before 
or after observation. If the images overlap laienilly, i.r. if 
the horizon-glass is not paiallel to the index-glass, this nuist 
he previously adjustcil. The next caution is with re.-pecl lo 
dark gla'^sc*s. When if is possible (as m observing altitudes 
of the sun at land in a mercurial horizon, &c.) to make tlie 
observation with a single dark glass on the eye-end of the 
Icleacope, williout using any shade, this should always bo 
done, for the error of Ibis dark glass does not affect the con- 
tact al all, and the distortion caused by it is not niagnilied, 
wliercas any fault in the dark sliade between the index ami 
horizon glasses produces actual error in tho observation, an 
the distortion is iniignifiod sub-Nequently by the telescope* 
The images aro lo be bi ought to equal brightness hy the 
screw which raises or depresses tho collar carrying the tele- 
scope, and that with considerable nicely. In observing distan- 
ces of the sun and moon, or altitudes of the sun at sea, d:n-k 
shades are necessary. The fainter object is to be observed 
directly, and a proper shade interposed between the index 
and horizon glasses to reduce the two objects to soinellnng 
like tlie same brightness. The final equalization is to bo 
effected by tlie up-and-down motion of the telescope. Tho 
accuracy of the observation depends a good deal upon tho 
nicety with which this equal toning of tho two images is 
effected; with a little exporienco this is readily learned. 
From the construction of the sextant tho faint object is 
easily vicM^d directly when the brighter object is cither above 
or on the right hand of the fainter, but not so if Iho bnglit 
object is to the loft of the fainter, when the handle side of 
the instrument is uppermost. For those observations, tho 
instrument should have a second handle, which may be ap- 
plied when wanted ; perhaps when the distance between the 
moon and a bright star or planet is to 1 / erved, tliero 

may bo no diflicully in viewing the moi y^ircctly, after 
[ placing a dark shade before the horizon-glkS%>, though the 

2T 
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liirht wbicli enters the'eye without passing through the tele- 
seoj.ii must (leaden the retina considerably. A blackened 
card screen slipped over the tube of the telescope would 
probably be found useful in this case, and absolutely neces- 
sary if the sun were observed directly. This latter observa- 
tion cannot, wc coiu'eive, be satisfactorily made in any case. 
When the sextant is held in the haml, it should not be 
grasped tiglitly, as this causes tremor. The handle should 
be filled to the observer’s hand. There is scarcely ever 
hold eiiouiih given. When observing an altitude at sea, 
there is a little ditticulty in bringing down the object to the 
point of the horizon immediately under it. But as the shortest 
distance is the true distance, by running along the horizon 
and keeping the object in tlie field, the direction in which 
the object should bo observed is easily found, and the con- 
tact made lliere. In observing lunar distances the great 
art is to turn the instrument round iho line of sight exactly 
us if the telescope w'ero an axis of rotation. The index is 
set to the approximate distance, and the fainter object 
viewed directly; when the plane of .the instrument passes 
through both objects, the brighter will come into the field, 
and the contact is to be made by the tangent-screw, or nearly 
so. We tliink it is better in all ('uses where the angle be- 
tween the objects is increasing or decreasing, to make tho 
contact open or close, and then try to seize on the moment 
when the contact is perfect, or tho two momouts when the 
contact begins and when you conceive it to end. The mean 
will probably be near the truth. All contacts must be made 
scrupulously in the centre between the two parallel wires. 
Wlicii the angle is largo, inattention to thU point will cause 
considerable error. 

On shipbonid, the observations, except those of lunar dia- | 
tance, are necessarily rude and imperfo(d, the sea horizon is 
generally ill defmeil and badly seen, the dip is somewhat 
uncertain, and as the single altitude is observed, all the 
error commit IcmI tells upon the final angle. The accuracy 
of ohserration is however equal to the wants of navigation 
in ordinary circumstances. (A w/or might he useful 
wliere more than usual accuracy is reijuired.) On land, where 
liie altitudes are taken from a mercurial horizon, and tlie sex- 
tant fixed on a stand, the observation is capable of great , 
accuracy, and docs not require much skill or delicacy in mere j 
handling. There is one peculiar advantage in sextant oh- 
servations, that when the mercury is quiet enough to rellect | 
a well-dellncd image, there is no need of any further steadi- 
ness or of a second observer, one of which conditions is ab- 
solutely necessary m every other instrument in common 
use wliicli is adjusted by a plumb-line or level. Wc think 
the capabilities of the sextant as a geographical instrument 
liavo not been generally appreciated by Kiiglish travellers ; 
certain it is that few have used it with all the profit they 
might have done. 

The mercurial horizon is a shnllovv rectangular wooden 
or iron trough, into which a small quantity of mercury is 
poured. If there is any wind, the trough must be .covered 
with a penthouse, the sloping sides of w'hich are glazed with 
plates of glass ground very Hat and true. Any object seen 
in the mercury appears to be just as much below tho hori- 
zontal plane as it is really above it; hence if tho ^nglo be- 
tween any heavenly body and its reHeclion be measured, this 
angle is justtvvico tho actual altitude of the body at that 
time above the horizon of the place. Suppose the altitude 
of the sun is to bo observed in order to determine the time : 
The trough is placed with its largest dimension towards tho 
sun, and the roof so that the sides cast no shadow, tho pro- 
per dark gla.ss is afllxcd to the telescope, the images brought 
to equal brightness, the index error ascertained, and the 
telescope is then directed to the image of the sun in the 
mercury. Holding tho plane of the sextant vertical, and 
moving the index forward gradually, tho image of the sun 
reflected by the index-glass will appear to enter tho field 
from below. If the sun be rising, the index should be car- 
ried forward until the two images, liaving crossed, are clear 
of each other, and tllen the index is clamped. Tho two 
images will gradually close, and the exact moment by the 
chronometer is to be noted when the contact takes place. If 
the sun is rising with tolerable rapidity, tho contact of the 
upper limb, i.c. tho separation of the two images, should he 
noted, e.xactly as before, without touching the clamp. The 
index is then rend off; it may then be put forwards, and the 
observation r^eated. If the interval between tho contacts 
of the lower ' upper limb is found to bo in both cases I 
nearly tho samc^ tho observer may be satisfied that ho has 


committed no great error in noting tlie moments of contact. 
Where tho greatest accuracy is required, it is usual to set 
the index to a whole number of degrees for the first pair of 
observations, and to put it forward 1® .'3o'or 2® for the second 
pair, and so on till the observer is satisfied or wearied ; and 
then in the nflcrnoon to sot to tho highest reading for tho 
first pair, and so on backmirdi till you arrive at the first 
reading. Collecting the corresponding pairs, you have 
an approximate time for apparent noon, which, after being 
corrected by the equation in equal altitudes for the change of 
the sun’s declination, gives the time of (qiparent noon by 
the chronometer; and this, when corrected a second time 
by the equatio7i of time taken and interpolated from the 
• Nautical Almanac,’ gives the lime of 7nean noo7i by the chro- 
nometer, and consequently the error of the chronometer 
on mean time at the place. If the altitudes are very low, 
and tho barometer and thermometer have changed coiisider- 
nbly between the observations, a corresponding correction 
must be applied, but in most cases this is not requisite. The 
time may in this way be generally got as accurately as the 
chronometer will keep it during the interval. When obser- 
vations of the sun are made for the latitude, the altitudes 
should be taken continuously for several minutes before 
and after apparent noun, observing the upper and lower limb 
alternately, or at least an equal number of each : thus get- 
ting rid of tho sun’s semidiameter, besides bringing more 
divisions into play. It is not easy to give a definite rule for 
the extent of ihese observations on ebeh side noon; but 
when the time is known, and the altitude of the sun not 
great, we have never scrupled to go as far as the Tables of 
Koiluctiorit i.e. a good half hour on each side the meridian. It 
is of great importance however, when the observations are 
pushed so far, that the number of observations on each 
side, and tlic times at which they are taken, .sliould nearly 
correspond. If this precaution be observed, a slight error m 
the actual time of noon does not matter. When time is 
determined by absolute altitudes, the roof of the mercurial 
horizon should be reversed after half the observations, and 
the same precaution should he adopted wlion observations 
are made for the latitude. For equal alliludes it is necessary 
to keep the same position of the roof in both cases. 

In the observations already described, and for lunar dis- 
tances, a stand for the sextant will indeed add greatly to the 
accuracy of the observations, but is not absolutely neces- 
sary for a practised observer; so far as our own experience 
has gone, good observations of the stars can seaicely be 
made without a stuud. By lying on the ground, and resting 
the edge of the sextant on a book or some convenient sup- 
port, the observation may undoubtedly be made; but in 
most situations and in many climates this would expose the 
observer to more inconvenience and risk than lie can pru- 
dently cucounlej. With a stand, and a little cxpericiuie in 
setting it up, the observation of a star is just as accurate a.s 
that of the sun. The time is noted when the images form 
a figure like this parallel to tho horizon ; and stars of 
the third magnitude, or even lower, are quite bright enough 
for the purpose. We have observed Polaris very tolerably 
with a snuff-box sextant when the instrument rested on a 
book; tho telescope, though of extra size for the instru- 
ment, was of much smaller aperture than those attaclied to 
ordinary sextants. It is rather steadiness which is required 
for these observations than light. Equal altitudes of the 
same star give the moment of its meridian passage by the 
chronometer without computation ; and as this is the R.A. 
of the star, the error of the chronometer, if it be sidereal, 
is obtained at once ; if it should be a solar chronometer, 
the computation is very easy, i.e, merely computing tho 
mean solar time of the star’s transit of that day from the 
R.A. of the star and tho longitude of the place. The com- 
putation of circummeridmi altitudes of a star for the lati- 
tude is rendered more simple by using a sidereal chrunomc- 
ter, for the hour angles observed with the solar chronomcler 
must be reduced to sidereal time before taking out the cor 
rections to the meridian from the Tables of Reduction. 

There are certain faults either usual or inevitable in (he 
sextant, which are now to be pointed out, and tho mode of 
eliminating their effect from the final result. Fii*st, tho 
determination of index correction is always somewhat erro- 
neous, and this error runs through all the absolute observa- 
tions, and affects the moan with its whole amount. Again, 
if the telescope be not jiarallel to the plane of the instru- 
ment, or if the contact be not made exactly midway between 
the wires, tho angle read off is too large, and c.xcecds tho 
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Inio angle, and Ihcro is no principle of componaalion ; 
iliis (;las?» of errors has always tho same sign. Finally, as 
.•‘^‘Xlanls are now divided, ihero is no corlainly that iho axis 
of the index is exactly concentric with the divided arc. It 
is dilUcult to say within what limits this error is confined, 
hut we think it amounts not unfrequcnlly to 10", 15", 
or oven 20" in tho total arc.* This is not however propor- 
tional to the arc, though it is generally smaller in the 
siMullei* arcs. Hence if this effect of oxcentricity he tlio same 
way as the other errors, as it easily may, tho most careful 
oliservcr will make a consideralile mistake in measuring a 
large angle. If we further suppose the error of tho lunar 
tables to be in the same direction (tho best meridian 
jibservations show that she is not unfrcqucntly from 10" to 
15" out of her tabular place), it will he seen that the longi- 
tude, determined as it generally is by distances between iho 
moon and sun, or llie moon and a single star, may differ 
much more from the truth than lunar observers usually 
think possible. t 

Mere instrumental error is got rid of by combining those 
observations which they affect in contrary ways. Thus in 
equal ultiludos, the /7,rct/ errors, such as index error, cxcen- 
Iricily, had division, inclination of tho glasses or telescope, 
have contrary eflects on the morning and afternoon sights, 
and thcivloro no elfcet on the mean. Making the contacts 
out of tlie middle of the wirc.s is a casual error, and just as 
likely lo happen in the morning us in the evening observa- 
tions; so that as the angles are the same ia both cases, 
errors of this kind will have pretty much the same influence 
on the mean of several pairs. Hence the groat exccdlcnce 
of the niotiiod of equal altitudes for determining the time, 
so far as instrumental error is concerned ; it is an addi- 
tioiKil advantage that an error in the supposed latitude i.s 
also without scnsihlu inllueuce. Again, if time is deduced 
hv ah'^olutc! aliitudes of a star rising in the cast, the result 
will ho alf'cuMl olio way by the errors above described; 
if a socond star ho nhservod at uoaily the same altitude 
setting ill the wo^t, the altitude will ho affected lo the same 
aniomit; and if the stars have declinations wlucli do not 
widely dilVcr, Iho result deduced from the second star w'ill 
hi* alloclcd to ilio same extent, hut in a contrary way from 
the lir<f ; a moan of tho two results Mill be nearly free 
fro ii any 0rror, except tho casual error of observation. A 
laiitiulo liy the sun or a star to tlie south, which is erroneous 
from tho aboxo-inontioncd causes, will he balanced and cor- 
nried l>y a star of nearly the .same altitude to tlio north; 
or a star t.. the north may be balanced by two to the south, 
Olio ol' liigher and the other of lower altitude. It is scarcely 
civ'hhlo how nearly the time or latitude may be thus do- 
It'niiniod. Wc have a series of such latitudes \vith an 8- 
iiich sextnnl, observed by Mr. Lassell at Liverpool, which 
scarcely dilfor more than 2" or .‘J" from each other, though 
d('dii«*ed from dilforcnt groups of Greenwich stars. When 
tlio longitude is to be obtained from lunar distances, a coii- 
.sidorablo number of observations should he taken from the j 
ohjcc.is east and those we.st of the moon. If a pair can be 
sciofiod on ditferent sides of tlie moon, and nearly at Iho 
stiino distance from her, the result will be liable to iheelfect 
of casual error only, and to the error of the lunar tables. 
This latter error cannot he got rid of at the time of obsei^ 
valioii ; hut after the Gremwich, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
(^•lpo of Good llojie, and Oxford observations for the year 
have been publislicd, it will gtmerally he |K)Ssible lo find the 
< rror of the moon at the lime of ob.scrvation with consider- 
able aci'uracy. This must ho done whenever a sure longi- 
tude i.s lo be deduced from lunar distances, and lunar obser- 
vations must 1)0 taken' in great numbers, so as to destroy 
casual error, to settle nice points in geography. 

Wiicii a few more fundainonlal points in longitude arc 
fixo l, it will not be necessary to use lunar distances, except 
in long voyage.^, or in the centre of largo and uncivilized 
countries. Tho recent improvements in chronometers, 
and the retluclioii in their price, have greatly superseded this 
kind of observation already, and will continue to do so 
more and more. 

• Mr. Siiious i» of opinion that n ith a (livulinut nneinr of a hotter construe- 
l.oii, iMk iTTor of m.iy »)o rMluce*! lo 2" or T. 

t Wo tliiiik no iiniilrnt w<»u1i 1 rrly upon lunar lUft.iiirps nt soa t-i a 

unuU'pr nuimiily thnn one Uitnl of a flcL;ri*o. At lanil a Rwjd olwTvor should 
... liloro ho out moui than uii oiK'*^h oi’ ‘h’laee ; ami a lurao muss of o.inSnl 
i.hM ivuUi'ns, «infflt‘d lor the oiror-i of the lunar tables perhaps come 
A\iilun Iho siHlfCiilh or twenlii'lh of -i de«roe Tlo-i st ems to us almost the 
limit of whit fs to U exper.lod I'lmn luii-ir dist.mccs, .m<l it is inferior in accii* 
racy to one favontalilo lunar frnnsll. wiili a lolerahle b'lesrope. a well praolised 
observer, ami a corresponding observation at a principal obfli'natury. 


When the are of Iho instrument is limited to 90", 
which is usually the case in tho cuunnon wooden insliu- 
ment), it is called a quadrant (and sometimes au octant, as 
being in form an eighth of a circlu), and a second horizon- 
glass and sight are sometimes appended for tho hack obser- 
vation. A sight-vane (a plate of brass pierced with a small 
hole) is placed below the ordinary horizon-glass, and a se- 
cond horizon-glass is fixed near this vane, so that linos fioiu 
the centre of the index-glas.s, and from the lalier \auc, 
make equal angles with its plane. The plane of this second 
horizon-glass should beat right angles with the index-glass, 
when the index is at zero. This adjustment may bo 
verified by making the sea horizon, seen directly through tho 
second vane and unsilvered part of the second horizon- 
glass, coincide with the sea-ho.'izon at the back of the 
observer, which is seen by two reflections from the iiulcx- 
glass and silvered part of the second horizon-glass. Tiio 
angle between the fore and back sea-horizons is evidently 
equal lo -V twice the dip of the horizon. The dip in 
known from tlie observer’s height above the sea -level. 
Sui>poso it to he 4', and that the reading on tho hack arc is 
5' ; it should be twice the dip, or b' ; therefore the zero 
position of tho index for the back observation is at 3' On 
the forward arc. This may be corrected by altering the 
second horizon-glass, if there are the mean.s of adjustment, 
by making the front and back sea-horizon coincide 
when the reading is 8' on the back arc. Hy moving the 
index forward, the rejected sun, which is behind the ob- 
server, can be brought to touch the sea horizon in front ; 
and the reading, when the index error has been corrected, 
is 180''— the sun’s distance from (he front horizon. Now 
this latter angle is evidently I80“-4- 2X dip— sun’s altitude; 
hence it is clear the angle read off is the sun's altitude above 
the horizon — 2 X dip. Hence sun’s altitude— dip (the alti- 
tude required) = angle read off-hdip. If the index error be 
not adjusted, the angle must be corrected for the inde.x 
(*iTor; in the preceding instance the 3' must be added to 
the sun’s altitude. The hack observation however, though 
useful in eorlairi circumstancc.s is not much used at pre.selit, 
and many quadrants are fitted up >vithoiit the second vane 
and horizon-glass. 

If a .sextant bo u.scd in tho manner weliavc allemptcd to 
describe, the results will be found lo bo very satisfactory. 
The altcntivo reader will see that tho principle to be seized 
upon is that of always making two observations at ncaily the 
same time, in which tho errors, except the casual errors of 
making the contacts and of reading off, aro the same, but 
the ellects of winch on the final result arc different. It is 
not 111 wavs convenient to afford the lime which llic.se 
balanced ob.‘er vat ions require; and, in fact, they arc often 
impracticnblo. It will thoroforo be well worth iho careful 
observer’s while to deleimiiio the c.on.slant errors of his 
sextant, at difierent angles, where he ha.s a good oppor- 
tunity, aiul lo Use this knowledge where circumstances do 
not allow linn to make a balanced set. 

Very small sexlauis arc somelime.s filled in a box, and 
are called sextants. The.se admit of considerable 

accuracy, but, except in parlii-ular cases, they are not 
carefully adjusted, &c. Tho principlo is of course the 
same as in the larger sextants, and they have a small tele- 
scope and dark glasses. Ii is desirable that the box should 
be wide enough to admit a finger lo wipe the glasses, espe- 
cially when Ihesnulfbox scxiiint is used, us it frequently 
is, for maritime surviying. The salt spray very .soon 
clouds the glas.*;es, and there is no light to spare. For all 
sea-goiug purposes, except taking lunar distances, and fl)r 
military and maritime surveying, the snuff-box sextant will 
bo found very convenient and sufficiently acturafe. If 
made with tho utmost care, and skilfully u.sed, we tlunk it 
capable of determining the latitude within l', and the limo 
to 3* or 4* ; but au instrument-maker could not be expected 
to take so much trouble, unless for a favourite customer or 
for an expedition of some importance. 

After the invention of Borda’s repeating reflecting circle. 
Troughton, who was averse to the tiriiiciplc, produced a non- 
repeating circle, which he called the British circle, hut it 
more commonly goes by his name. This may he under- 
stood by conceiving the circle, of which the sextant is a part, 
lo bo complctedf and that while the telescope and glasses are 
at the front of the instrument, the divisions and three cr|Uiclis- 
(ant verniers attached to the index- glas.s are at the back. 
The observations ought always to be made in pairs, and for 
this purpose there uro two handles, one to the ft out and 
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another at the back. Thus, suppose it were required to 
lake Ihe altitude of the suii: this is first observed exactly as 
wiili the sextant, and the three verniers read off, the index- 
^luss being above the lino which joins the telescope and hori- 
zon-glass. I..ct the in-'trumont be conceived to turn round 
this Imo through IHO®, then the index-glass is below, and 
with the face downwards. By moving the index backwards 
to zero, it will become parallel to the horizon-gloss, and 
continuing this motion until it is at the original angle, but 
on the hark arc, the sun will be brought down exactly as in 
the former observation; when t^e contact is to be made 
With the tangent screw, and the indices again read off. , By 
C(»nibniing the observations, it is clear the index error is 
destioycd, and this is one point of superiority to the sextant. 
iAgain, the three readings wholly destroy any effect of ex- 
centricity, and very greatly diminish those errors which 
may arise from accidental injury to the figure of the circle : 
while the six readings greatly reduce the errors of division. 
The errors caused by defects in the dark glasses and horizon- 
glass are eliminated, and such as arise from a defect in the 
index-glass arc diminished, and this too by the principte of 
the instrument, using it independently upon one object. 
These advantages are undoubtedly very great, but the ad- 
ditional weight of the circle and trouble in handling it, 
tlie trouble of reading three verniers for every observation, 
the shortness of the radius, and consequent necessity of 
limiting the subdivision to 20", seem to overbalance them 
in the opinion of most seamen. We think that an intelligent 
observer will get results of nearly equal value from the 
sextant or from Troughlon’s circle, but that the sextant re- 
quires much care in selecting and balancing observations, 
which the circle does not. whenever time or latitude is to 
be deduced from observations of one object at one time, as 
where the sun alone is used on geographical expeditions, 
or when lunar distances arc taken from the sun alone, or 
from one star, the sextant cannot enter into comparison with 
the circle. A very excellent Spanish observer, Don J. J. 
Ferrer, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic wdth one of 
Troughton’s circles more accurately than the Greenwich 
quadrant could do, at a time when that quadrant was still 
the principal declination instrument in the Royal Observa- 
tory, And if frequent reading off is not too great an objec- 
tion, Trougliton’s circle may be recommended as the safer 
and more independent instrument, and as demanding less 
thought and care from the observer. 

We have already, in the article Repeating Circle, de- 
scribed the original discovery of the principle by Tobias 
Mayer and his first application of it. After Mayer had 
greatly improved the lunar tables, he proposed the follow- 
ing construction for measuring the angle betw'cen the moon 
and any other object with the greatest exactness. ( Tahnlre 
moUmm Solis et Liinre, imctorc Tobias Mayer, London, 

1 770.) The instrument is an entire circle, on the centre of 
which the index-bar turns, the index-glass being over the 
centre. The telescope and horizon-glass are fixed on a 
second bar, which also turii.s, but exccntrically, on tlie same 
centre. The two bars can be clamped independently of 
each other, and each in any position, and there is an index 
or fiducial line to each, by which the divisions of the circle 
may be read off. Now, suppose a distance between the 
moon and sun to be required (the dark shades, may be 
understood from what, has been said on the sextant): First, 
having fixed the index-bar at zero, bring the horizon-glass 
to he parallel to it by observing the sun (as in determining 
index correction ) ; then move forward the index-bar, and ob- 
serve the distanco between the moon and sun’s nearest 
limbs, as with the sextant. If the angle wore now read off, 
we should have the simple distance affected with the whole 
error of graduation, and oblain no advantage o\er the sex- 
tant. By moving tho horizon-bar, bring the two glasses 
to bo parallel exactly as be Aire, and make the measure be- 
tween the limbs of the moon and sun also as before, by mov- 
ing the index-bar alone. The angle, if read off now, would 
be twice the angle required, but the errors of division and 
reading off would be only those which affect the first and 
last position of the index-har. In this way tho angle may 
bo repeated as often as you plca>c, until the bars have tra- 
velled 01 ICC, twice, or even oftener round the circle, and it is 
evident that the errors of division and reading off are those 
at the first and last position of the index bar, and those 
alone ; which may he as inoperative on themeasuremeutoFihe 
angle a.s the observer pleases or has patience for. This would 
fieem lE^great advantage, but when Bird was ordered to make 


a circle on this model, the divisions were found to be so 
good, that repetition added litilo to the accuracy of which a 
single ob.scrvation was capable, and the fresh determination 
of a position of parcllelisin after every observation was to> 
much trouble to lx; taken when not absolutely necessary. 
The rellecling circle of Mayor was not adopted in England, 
but great pains employed in constructing and dividing the 
I sextant, in which our artists were eminently successful. 

I In Franco it is probable that the art of instrument-making 
was at this time le.ss advanced, and therefore the merit of 
•Mayer’s principle more readily appreciated. The celebrated 
Burda, who was a seaman and navigator, first had an im- 
proved instrument on this construction made about 1775,'*' 
and publiKhed a full description of its form and use in 1787 
{Description et Usage du Cercle de Reflexion, par le Che- 
valier de Borda, Pans, 1787), to which we refer the reader 
as a standard and classical work. The accompanying figure 
will explain Borda’s instrument, though it is not precisely 
similar to that which lie recommended. 



Five-Inrh Dlatnet('r. 

Itorda's Reflecting Circle, by Tronu[lilon and Simms, 


The index-glass, with its bar, vernier, and tangent screw, 
and tho exccntric bar which carries the telescope, horizon- 
glass, with its vernier and tangent screw, require no ex- 
planation. The tole.scope has a parolh‘l-rulcr motion to 
bring the images to equal brightnes.s, which is, we believe, 
Bird's construction. Borda holds his telescope by two ears, 
each of which can be raised or depressed scparotc||y, and he 
has a graduation for each, so as to move them equal quan- 
tities. Dollond, in his very beautiful repealing rircles, has 
an up-and-down piece abot^e the bar. The important and 
essential cmiclitions of the repeating circle are, that moving 
one index shall in no way affect the other ; that the clamps 
when fixed shall not be liable to move from looseness, bad 
balancing or bad centering when the position of the circle 
is changed ; and finally, that tho axis of the index-glass 
and the collar on which the horizon-har turns shall both 
be so true, and of such a length, that tho motions of each 
bar aro parallel to the plane of tbo divided circle. The same 
precautions must be taken as m the sextant in trying tho 
index and horizon glasses, in placing the prismatic edges of 
the dark glasses up and down alternately, in setting tho 
glasses perpendicular to the plane of the circle, and the 
telescope parallel to it; and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that the directions given above for using dark glasses, equal- 
izing brightness, &c., apply to one rellecling instrument as 
well as another. The cells into which the dark glasses are 
inserted, when wanted, aro seen between tho two gla.ssc.s 
and also in front of the horizon-glass. 

On looking at Borda’s circle as it is bore represented, 
the opening of the angle between the two glasses is towards 
the spectator ; hence an observer looking through the tele- 
scope would soc an object directly in the line of tho telescope, 
and some other object, call it A, which lies towanls tho spec- 
tator, by reflexion. Now suppose the index bar to be moved 
through the position of parellelism and until the glasses make 
the same angle as before, but with the opening from tho spec- 
tator, it is clear, first, that the angle read off between the 
first and second positions will be twice tbo original angle ; 
and secondly, that the observer, still looking at the same 
object as before seen directly, will sec by reflexion an object 
on his right hand (call it B), which makes the same angle 
with the axis of the telescope as A did, but on the other 
side. Now if wo suppose the whole instrument to turn 

• lk>rda*s atUrafionn wore npp.irently vpry wmpto; h#* Jrew the 
buck nriljl JU el^ect'glaHS fell (in«>ri or the Index ftlaBs. Mtiyei-'B pn>- 

Jeclodbeyund it. and he crirried tho lorw-nd aluMint li» the edt'e 

of the oircte, which Majer idniitcil holbre hl’« lolcseupe. Yet theine 

•light mo^fleatione oompletely changed the iuBirnUicnt. 
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\.\\? round upon the telescope as an axis, it is evident that 
/\ will bu scon exactly as at first, while the index bar has 
been iiio\ed forwards' twice the au^le between A and the 
axH of iho telescope produced. Tliis is exactly the corapiotc 
observdlion with Troughtou’s circle, and thus while \ve 
have gut double the angle by two ob.'^crvalions, we liavc got 
rid of index error, and have only two readings to which 
error of division and reading off can apply.* Now suppose 
the instrument to be returned to its original position, and, 
leaving the index-bur securely clamped, move Iho horizon- 
bar, which carries the telescope and horizon-glass, through 
the same angle and in the same direction as the index-bar 
has travelled. If the original ohject be again viewed 
through the telescope, and the contact between that and A 
perfected by the tangent screw of the horizon-bar, it is clear 
that everything is exactly as at starting, except that the 
index and horizon bar have each moved over the divided 
circle exactly twice the angle to he measured. Let the 
operation wliicli has been described be repeated, and every- 
thing will be as at starting, except that the indices will 
liave moved over four times the angle, and it is evident that 
there is no limit to the number of repetitions except the 
will of the observer. So that, theoretically at least, tlie in- 
iluonce of had division, had centermg. and bad reading off' 
upon the ffiial angle may be reduced below any sensible 
quantity. There is another very considerable advantage, 
VIZ. that there are only two readings off’ of each verniert for 
any number of repetitions. 

On looking at tlic figure again it will bo seen that the 
rays of light which fall on the index-glass pass between the 
telescope and the horizon-glass, and there is a particular 
angle at which they pass through the horizon-glass before 
falling on tlic index-glass. This occasions some inconve- 
iiience, as the rellccted image in that case is scarcely ever 
r|uite perfect, and if the sun be the retlected object, the 
inleiposed dark glass increases the imperfection. When 
Jlorda's circle is used in the hand for observing altitudes, 
tlic instrument is to bo held alternately in the loft and 
right hand for the cro&sed observations, but in taking 
lunar distances Ihero is the same ditficulty as in the sex- 
tant when the face is downwards. A handle with curved 
tube may however be a])plied pretty much as in Troughton’s 
circle, and if it is fixed into a collar which turns on the 
centre, it may bo Krpi out of the way of the telescope, &c. 
Tlicre is a part f>f this circle which, though not actually 
iiece.ssary, Mill be found of great convenience, the graduated 
scmijMic'ilai are winch is attached to the horizon- bar. 
Tlie index-bar, cither by its edge or by u fiducial line, 
points out the reading on tho semicircle, and shows 0 on 
each side when tho glasses are parallel, lly the help of 
1hi-i It is easy to set roughly to any angle on one side or the 
other, and thus i»a\e the trouble which nice setting would 
ivcjuiro, or ^eekillg for an object, which is still more trou- 
blesome. Ill some circles two small ])icccs which slide easily 
can be fixed on this .seiiiicirclo, and tho proper opening is 
yiven by the touch alone, that is when the index-bar just 
feels the slop. But there is always a risk of forcing a clamp 
which is siippo>ed to bo fixed, by tho sliglilest toucli, 
and therefore wo prefer setting by a coai-sc- reading. As the 
chroiioineier must be noted and read off at every observa- 
tion, iheie will generally be light enough for this purpose. 
Bor<la's original circles were much too large, and very weak 
and iu:ly. Six inches diameter bceiiis to us quite sutli- 
cient lor an instrument of this construction, which is in- 
tended to ho used according to its principle. The telescope 
ami glasses are nearly tliu haine for all sizes, and tho repeti- 
tion reduces the errors of division and reading off so rapidly 
that we hhouhl prefer rather a coarse division, which is easily 
seen, to a tine one. A boldly cut division to 30*' would pro- 

« 

* Somo <)bfli>rvi>rs tlu; repenting circle as a sextant. They change the 
r(*.ni»iin^ IViim timi? to nun.' by altering titc pobilinn of tho horiion-bar uiid 
delt'iiuininu llin /.rro pusiiion uf tin* iinlfx-bar. Thia nuxlc of ub*=urving will 
uii<lunliti*S1y tend to di'stroy errors of division und exciMitrk'ity. but it in a rom- 
plfto iSiu*iili«tf of tho bcMi qu.<1iiii‘a of ii repealing rirdo. At imy rota ind«*K 
erior iiliou)il be ileKtni^ed in tlie way wo havu iKtintod out, which would be some 
coin|ieusntIun for the red(iui*<l rnduis of tho divided me. Oorda colls tlie pair 
observations croisees, or crossed obsetimtions. 

t The iudeX'Vertiicr is usually read off and tho horiaou vemlor negloctod. 
Lieut, 'Haul Kuper has puiiilod out the following ii*ti uf the hccond voruior. 
Plure tho glosses pnialtol and read off bull) verniers; then if you wish to 
inensure two angles rapidlv, observo oiio by tnoviug tho index-bar, and tho 
other by'moving tho horixun bar. lu observing tiJlitiides of two stars in ua- 
cerluin weather and in mariiimo surveying, this rconnmeixlni ion maybe of 
groat sei-vico. Lot tho greab'r angle be lirst meabured by moviug tho index- 
bar. then the angle moved over by tho iudex-i)ar is tho greater angle, aii<l the 
diffisrance betwesn this angle and that movod over, by Um horiion-bar is the 
losf.angle. 


bably be best for general purposes; tho circle should be as 
light as is consistent with strength, but. the mum points li 
be looked to uio tho iudepciideiice of the index and horizon 
bars, the truth and perpendicularity of the veutenngs, and 
the firmness of the clumps. Whether the want of balance in 
both bars, and especially tlie horizon-bar, is wholly mnuxious, 
is a point of some doubt, otheiwisc there would seem to be 
no theoretical objection to a well-made repealing circle. 
Hitherto this inslrumeiit has not been much used in Eng- 
land. By some it may have been tliought more trouble- 
some than tho sextant ; it has generally been made too large 
and cumbersome, and perhaps prejudice may be added "as 
one of the causes why it lias nut been properly valued. Mr. 
Dollond has however made several of laic (somewhat vaiy- 
iug from that here described ), of a beautiful model and witli 
very convenient stands. At the same time, though warm 
parlizans of tho repeating principle, we conceive that the 
results with a repeating circle will not be superior to those 
which may be attained by the sextant or by Troughlon's 
circle when in the best hand.s, but it is more independent, 
requires less thought and care and skill than the sextant, 
and is neither so troublesome nor so cumbrous as Trough- 
ton's circle. 

An alteration was proposed in Troughton’s construoticn 
by Mr. llasslar, director of tho survey of tho coast of the 
United States. The circle turns freely round the centre, and 
is clamped at ploasure cither to the frame which supports 
the horizon- glass and telescope, or to the index-bar which 
carries tho index-glass. The arrangement is exceedingly 
ingenious, but we suspect that the clamping and unclamp- 
iiig must affect each other, notwithstanding the beauty of 
the workmanship. They are also made much too heavy for 
the hand, and, considering the principle, unnecessarily so. 
Mr. Hasslar has employed them, we believe, in liis surtiiy, 
but we liuvo not beard of their use elsewhere. The idea of a 
moveable or flying circle was probably taken from Do Men- 
doza Rios, who proposed a flying vernier, as well as circle. 

Phil. Trans.,* 1801, p. 362.) The complication of this con- 
struction, and the practical objections to it, were, we pre- 
sume, fatal to its adoption ; for we are not aware that it has 
ever been successfully used, lu observing altitudes at sea, it 
is presumed that the horizon is always visible, whicli m hazy 
weather, or in dark nights, is frequently not the case. 
There have been several proposals for overcoming the diiil- 
cully by adapting a plurab-lmc or level to the sextant when 
requirctl. 

Several modifleations, additions, and supposed improve- 
ments have been made in this class of in.strumcnis, but 
none of sufficient importance to require notice here. The 
sextant and circle, such as we liave described them, are suf- 
ficient for Iho cases which practically occur; and without dis- 
puting the ingoiniity and even utility of certain niudifica- 
4ions in peculiar and exceptional ca^cs, we believe that there 
is little to be gained by such allerutiuns as have been 
hitherto proposed. 

For reducing observations made with reffecting instru- 
ments, we must refer to liic usual works on nautical astro- 
nomy. Tho tables of Thompson, or Riddle, or Inman, or 
Raper, will afford sufficient information. Bordu*s meinoiv, 
already mentioned, should be carefully studied by every one 
who proposes to use a reDcating circle; and Trough I oii’.s 
article Ciuclk, in BreWbior’s * Edinburgli Encjclopfodui,* 
will be found of j;reat \alue, especially as a guide to the circle 
known by his name. Wo have ventured very frequenilv to 
modify their opinions and (lirecliuiis, und the iiiiolligcnt 
reader may deeide fur Imuself. 

SEXTON, an officer of the church, whose name is -op- 
posed to be a contraction ui sacristan, the iianie of ilie per- 
son who in anlient limes had the care of the s.icx d Ae.-sels 
and other things used in religious sciAico. The j-reater 
simplicity of Protestant ceremonies has renden’d tins duly 
one of small importance, and it is now usually peiftq'ined 
by the parish clerk; so that the seMtui ha> sunk into ad 
officer whose chief business it is to >oe to ilie pieparaiion of 
graves and to assist in depositing tlic Ciup-eM. To him also 
belongs the care of sweeping the cliuich, and other similar 
menial offices. 

SEXTUS EMPFRICIJS, a CJrcek philosoplicr And 
physician of celebrity, wiio flourished abenl a'.d. 200. 
The particuUiis of his life are uinetiafu, und the only 
two, iudjcalions on which wc can rely are ihusx* given 
in his (^u works, that he vvas the (itipil of Herodotus of 
Tarsus, and that ho lived about the \)ertod before mentioned. 
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Diogenes (ix., Tirmn) simply says, Sextus, the Empiric 
(6 was the pupil of Herodotus of Tarsua: ho 

wrote the ten books of* Sceptica, and otliur excellent works.* 
Er|iidl uncertainty exists as to iho place where ho lived and 
taught, although, from tlie only existing evidence of value 
(VIZ. from a passage in his own work, lIwpf)wvi«i'Y7rorw7raKr«f, 
in. Ui), it appears that he taught philosophy and exorcised his 
art, at least during one period of his life, in the same place 
as his master. Hut his very identity has been a matter of 
of dispute. Suidas (Slf^roc) speaks of Sextus, a native of 
Libya, to wliom he attributes a work entitled ‘Sccptica,* in 
ten hooks ; but he also attributes ten books of ‘Sceptica* to 
Sextus of Chacronea, whom he calls a follower of Pyrrho, 
though it is well known that this Sextus, the nephew of 
i’luiarcli, and one of the preceptors of M. Aurelius, was a 
Stoic. That the philosopher of Chacronea and Sextus Em- 
piricus are two diifereiit jicrsoiis is clearly shown by Kuster, 
in a note in his edition of Suidas {in v, %aip<dveu;). 

His surname of Ein])iricus, prefixed to his works, and 
given him by Diogenes Laertius, intimates that he belonged 
to that school of medicine which styled itself the Empiric; 
and he himself confirms this in his treatise npog rovt; 
fiariKovij ‘ Avr ppjjTiKoij Adoei'ms Mathematicos^ lib. i., Ifil. 

His works are among the most valuable of those extant 
in antient philosophy, and have been largidy consulted by 
all subsequent liistonaus. The * Pyrrhonian Hy polyposes,’ 
in three books, contains all the celebrated arguments of the 
antient sceptics. [Sckpticism.] The first book is a coin- 
pleto analysis of scepticism. He divides pliilosopliera into 
dogmatists, academics, and sceptics, and then classifies the 
sceptics themselves. Next follows an exposition of the 
nature of .scepticism, its method, endeavours, and aims; 
with a learned and precise account of all iho celebrated 
terms in use amongst sceptics, such as iTrtxto^ ‘1 refrain 
from judging * 1 define nothing ;* and others. 
This book is peculiarly valuable as an exposition, but is per- 
haps inferior to the two succeeding books, which arc directed 
against the dogmatist.s, where, after staling every subject 
of belief, he opposes each of them with a string of sceptical 
objections. Morals, icligion, logic, nothing escapes his 
doubt; and this is done in a manner at once peculiar and 
subtle, and affords an interesting exposition of the insuffi- 
ciency of human reason to settle those illimilablc inquiries 
of 

* Fate, fortfknow]edf{e, frpc'VriU absolute,' 

which have ever formed the ‘vexalto qumstioncs’ of philo- 
sophers. [Sceptic.] 

The other work of Sextus Empiricus, which is entitled 
“ Adversus Malheraaticos,’ is only another form of the 
Pyrrhonic Institutes above mentioned. It is directed against 
all who admit the possibility of a science. This discAission, 
though conducted on very different principles, has been 
much in vogue amongst the Gorman and French raelaphy- 
.sicians, and indeed involves the whole pliilosophy of human 
knowledge. What science is, whether science be possible, 
whether science be positive or psychological, these are <|ues- 
tioiis eternally renewed. M. Auguste Comte, in that vast 
system which he has elaborated in his *Coiu‘s de Philosophie 
Positive,’ denies altogether the possibility of a psychological 
science ; while the Germans, on the other hand (led thereto 
by the fundamental principle common to them all, that the 
external universe receives its laws from the laws of the 
mind), contend that all science must iiocessanly bo psycho- 
logical. But Se.\tus Empiricus sweeps away both parties, 
and will admit no science whatever to be possible. The 
first book of his * Adversus Matliematicos ’ undertakes to 
refute grammarians and historians ; the second annihilates 
the rhetoricians; the third, the geometricians; the fourth, 
the arithmeticians; the fifth, the astrologers ; and the sixth, 
the musicians. 

There are five more books always added to the work, all 
directed against logicians, moralists, and physicians 
ill the Greok sense) ; but to make them part of the same 
work as the first five books can only have arisen from the 
ignorance and carelessness of his first editors. They have 
no real connection with them, but may rather be regarded 
as a supplement to the second and third books of the ‘ flypo- 
typoses,* to which they belong in intention as well as spirit. 
The two works are indeed closely allied in spirit, and are 
only various forms of Iho same philosophy and the same 
purpose. 

Such as they have come down to us, these two works form 
ail cnoycloptedia of scepticism such as can be found nowhere 


else. They are, as M. Ancillon well observes, • a positive 
arsenal of every species of doubt methodically arranged, and 
from whic'h the sceptics of succeeding times have armed 
themselves, choosing from his immense magazine the arms 
suitable to their minds or to the nature of their subjects.’ 

The influence of Soxtus Empiricus, except as an histo- 
rian, has been very small. The Alexandrian philosophy and 
the Christian religion alike combined by their success to 
prevent his forming a sect of any consequence ; and although 
modern sceptics have availed themselves of his arguments 
to prop up their own incredulity, yet there is a tendency in 
the human mind at variance with this barren philosophy, 
which no ingenuity, howevor subtle or plausible, has ever 
been able to overcome. 

There are few editions of Sextus, and none which can ho 
called critical. The firnt translation of the * Ilypotyposet*’ was 
by Henry Stephens, 1562, 8vo. Tho first edition of tho 
Greek text of both works was published at Paris, 1621, fol. 
This edition is accompanied with a Latin version. An edi- 
tion of the Greek text, also with the Latin version, was pub- 
lished by J. A. Kabriciiis, Leipzig, 1718, ful. 

SEXUAL SYSTEM. [Sexes op Plants.] 

SEYCHELLE COCOA-NUT is the fruit of one of iho 
palms {Lodoiem SecheUurum), respecting which many fn- 
bulous accounts wore formerly related, such as, that it was 
produced at the bottom of the sea, the niil.s being only found 
thrown up on the coasts of the Maldi\e Islands. They 
wore called Coco de Maldiviii or Coco do Salomon by I In.* 
early Portuguese navigators. Many Tnar\elluus medical 
virtues wore ascribed to those nuts by llio physicnins 
of the age, both Asiatic and Euro])can, and they were con- 
scftucntly sold at a high price. At present they form only 
objects of curiosity, and are well known under the nuine of 
double cocoa-nuts. The tree yielding tlieni was fust disco- 
vered by Bane, a French olficer of engineers, in 176'.), then do- 
scribed by Soniiurat, but for the first lime uecuratel> by 
Labi Hard lore, ‘Ann. Mus., Paris,* ix., p. 1*10, t. 13. A vi*iy 
full description and illustrative plates have been given by Dr. 
Hooker, in the * Botanical Magazine,’ N. S., No. iv., v., and 
vi., 1827 ; and a paper on the subject was lately read at the 
Royal Asiatic Society by a resident of tho Seyclielle Nlund.s. 
To the inhabitants the tree is useful for its timber, which is 
hard externally, and employed in building their huts and 
for posts; the leaves and tlicir footstalks are used for the 
roof, walls, and ^lartilions, and for many other domestic pur- 
poses. Tho nut.s weigh from 20 to 25 pounds each, and, 
when fresh, contain a white, transparent, and jelly-like sub- 
stance, winch is edible. The shells arc eniplo>ed in mak- 
ing vessels and dishes of various kinds, and the entire nuts 
form articles of commerce, as they arc esteemed in other 
couutiies both for their fabled virtues and as curiosities. 

SEYCHELLES ISLANDS arc a group of islands situ- 
ated in the Indian Ocean, north-east of Madagascar, be- 
tween ‘3° and 5® S. lat. and 53® and 56' E. long. The.so 
islands rest on an immense bank of sand and coral, which 
is said to extend from rioilh-wcst to south-east more than 
240 miles, and in width hclwceii 30 and 00 miles. It is u 
kind of vast iilatform in the sea, on which the superstruc- 
ture of the islands has been raised. The general depth of 
water on the bank varies between 12 and 40 fathoms. It is 
free from dangers, but tho ground-swell is very great ou it. 

The number of islands, including tho small islands, is 
nearly thirty, of which however only fifteen are of any im- 
portance fiom their size or produce. 


Isiniidfl. 

Mali6 
Praslin 
Silhouctto 
La Degue 
Curieuso 
S. Anno 
Corf 
Frigate 


Acr<9». 
30,000 
8,000 
5,700 
2,000 
1,000 
500 
400 
300 


Isl.'irids. 

Marianne < 

Conception 
Felicite 
North Island 
Denis • , 

Vache • 

Aride • 


Acrofi. 

250 

120 

800 

500 

200 

200 

150 


Tho other islands are small, and only occasionally visited to 
obtain cocoa-nuts or turtles. 

The surface of the islands is irregular, presenting a diver- 
sity of hill, rock, and ravine, without any extent of level 
land. The rocks are granitic; tho soil is in some parts 
scanty, but good ; it produces abundance of wild fruits and 
vogolablos. Cultivation is carried on only in the nanxiw 
valloys, tho soil there being deeper and richer than on the 
higher grounds, from which it is often washed down by the 
rains. The island of Mah6^ which is the largest, and the 
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residence of the government agent, i.s sixteen miles long 
and from three to four broad. The rugged chain of granitic 
lulls which passes through its centre is about 400 feet above 
the sea in the highest parts. This island has much valuable 
wood, especially on the more elevated spots, which have not 
been cleared for cultivation. The Seychelles contain many 
excellent harbours, which arc never visited by tornadoes, 
uud may at all times be considered perfectly safe. 

The climate is fine and healthy, and Ihe heat is never 
oppressive. Tlio thermometer generally varies between 84“ 
nail 04^ and the mean annual temperature is between 70“ 
and 72“. The sea and land bi'ec7.os are regular, but feeble, 
(ucept in the month of August, when strong breezes occur, 
(hilos of wind are very seldom experienced, and hurricanes 
arc unknown. 

The grains which aro most cultivated arc rice and maize. 
Mandioc is also grown, as well as cotton, coifee, tobacco, and 
iho sugar-cane. There are a few clove-trees. Among the 
productions found in a wild state are cocoa*nuts, pine-apples, 
ciicurnburs and red pepper. But tho most remarkable pro- 
duction is the coco do ma?\ which fbr sOme centuries was con- 
sidered to be the fruit of a tree which grew on the bottom of 
the soil, whence it took its name. [Seychelle Cocoa-Nut.] 
Tho inhabitants of tho islands derive great udvantages from 
this tree. Besides tho fruit, which is eaten, though it is 
ta.'^tcless. tho wood is used fur many domestic purposes ; the 
cabbage which is found at the summit of the tree, though 
bitterer than that of ihe common palm, makes an excellent 
pickle. With a hundred of its leaves a house may be built, 
and tho majority of the houses in Praslin are made of tliem. 
'J'ho down of the leaves is put into mattresses and pillows; 
the stalks arc formed into baskets and brooms; and the 
heart of the younger leaves is cut into narrow stripes, from 
Mhich hats ibr both sexes are made, and generally worn in 
tlie hUuuI. The tibrous covering of tbo nut is manufactured 
iiiio ropoB, and the shell is universally used as a pitcher, 
ni.iny of them containing six or eight pints; divided longi- 
tudinally it inakiis plates and dishes for the slaves; and 
when small it forms dnriking'Cnps. All attempts to trails- 
))]ant this true to the oilier islands have hitherto proved 
frniiless. Another production which seems to bo peculiar 
is called bois rous^Ct or doin' da Midic. It is not inferior in 
beauty and solidity to mahogany, and is well adapted for 
cahinel-work, but it is not found in huHicient quantily to be- 
come a great article of export. Cattle and sheep are lather 
nimierous, and very good. Alligator.H are found in the 
wide inonihs of several brooks. Tho Hying fox, a large 
kind of bat of hideous aspect, is eaten, and isjcunsidered a 
dainty. 

The population is composed of whiles and negroes. In 
1825 it consisted of 


White persons 

582 

Free coloured persons 

323 

Slaves . 

6058 

Total 

0963 


Tho town of Mahe is situated on the north-cast side of 
the island of the samo name, in a small glen, irregularly 
huilt, and containing only a few good houses inhabiicd by 
persons of respectability, who generally prefer living in the 
environs. It is not far from a deep bay enclosed by a semi- 
circle of tolerably high land ; but the innermost part of the 
bay is occupied by shoals and coral rocks, which arc partly 
dry at low water. The number of small trading vesseU be- 
longing to the island may be ten or twelve ; they sail to the 
inlands of Mauritius and Bourbon, and to India. They have 
also many large schooner-rigged boats, wliicli they employ 
in comm unicu ting between tho islands; and numerous 
canoes built and fitted with much skill and neatness. The 
inhabitants get the few articles of European manufacture 
which they aro in need of from Mauritius and Bourbon, to 
which islands they send their produce, as also Mah6 wood, 
VI ax, and tortoise-shell. 

it is probable that these islands were known to the Por- 
tuguese under the name 6f tho Ainirante Islands, a term 
which now belongs to a much smaller group lying south- 
west of tho Seychelles, consisting of several low small islands, 
which are uninhabited, and only visited occasionally for the 
turtles and cocoa-nuts with which they abound. The Sey- 
chelles were partially explored by 1-azarus Picault, in 1 74.1, 
by order of Muhfj de la Bourdonnais, then governor of the 
i^aml of Mauritius, Tho name of Seychellos is derivod from 
P, a, No. J 33G, 


Moreau do Seychelles, who was an ofTiccr of rank in tho 
French East India service when they were Orst explored by 
the French. About the year 1768 the French formed a 
colony on the island of Mah6 ; and as aliout that nme l-'oivie 
took much pains to transplant the spices of the Moluccas 
into tho French colonies, they were also cultivated in Main' ; 
but they did not succeed, with the exception ofdoxes, of 
which there are still a few trees. Tho Seychcdlos capitu- 
lated to the English in 1704, hut were not taken possession 
of. On the capture of Mauritius however in 181U, they \^ele 
occupied; and by the poaco of Paris (1815) formally ceded 
to England, together with Mauritius. 

(Piior’s Narrative qf a Voyage in ihe Indian Sm: 
Owen's Na7'rative of Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa y 
Arabia^ and Madagascar.) 

SEYMOUR, EDWARD, First Duke of SomorsoL [Kn- 
WARn VI.] 

SEYMOUR, THOMAS, Lord Seymour of Sudlcy. 
[EnwAun VI.] 

SEZANNE. [Marne.] 

SFORZA, JA'COPO ATTE'NDOLO, born about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, at Coiignuhi, a village near 
Faenza, of humble parents, forsook in early > out h his oc- 
cupation of a labourer to enlist in one of those coinpanjes 
of adventurers which were then nuinerous about Italy, ami 
which served for hire tho highest bidder among tho petty 
princes and republics of that age. Jacopo, having displaxed 
great courage and perseverance, acquired a considerable 
reputation in that turbulent militia. After serving under 
several * coiulottieri,* or loaders, he attached liimscif to Al- 
bcrico da Barbiano, a captain superior to the rcjkt both by 
birlli and the loftiness of his views. Alhcrico belongt'd to 
the family of tho lords of Ciinco, and aspired to the glory of 
delivciing Italy from the foreign mercenaries uiid forming 
a national militia. Having collected a force ot l‘.2.00U inrn, 
all natives of Italy, he gave it tho name of tho Company of 
St. George. In the year 1376, pope Gregory XI., uho was 
residing at Avignon, sent an order to hi.s legate in Italy to 
oiideavoiir to restore tho authority of tho Pupal see over 
the towns of tho Romagna, which had revolted at the insti- 
gation of the Florentines. The cardinal took into his pay a 
body of foreign mercenaries called the Breton Company, 
commanded by John Hawkwood, whom the Italians called 
* Acuto,* a valiant condotliero of tho'-o times. These troiips 
having entered Faenza without opposition, began plundering 
the town, and killed many of the people. In the following 
year the cardinal of Geneva was sent from Franco by the 
pojic with another body of foreign mercenaries, chiefly ca- 
\alry, from Britanny and other parts of France ; and having 
attacked Bologna without success, he wintered at Ccsenu. 
Here the soldiers, having come to blows with the citizens, 
were driven away with the loss of six hundred of Ihcir num- 
ber ; but soon after, having again got admission into Ihe 
town, some say under a geiiei al amnesty granted by tho legale, 
they set about sacking it, killing all the men, violating the’ 
women, and not sparing even ihe nuns. Four thousand of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Ccscna wero killed on that 
day (1st of February, 1377), and eight thousand escaped to 
beg their subsistence in the neighbouring towns and villages. 
The report of these enormities spreiul indignation all over 
Italy; and Alhcrico, supported by Barnabo Visconti, lord of 
Milan, the Florentines, and by the people of Bologna, Forli, 
and other towns, marched to attack the foreign troojis, 
which he met at Marino in tho Papal state. Jacopo At- 
teiidulo, and Brucclo da Montunc, another dtstingui^hcd 
pupil of Alhcrico, fought under him. After a despoiuU: 
combat, the foreign mercenaries were utterly defeated and 
nearly annihilated. The Breton Company was entirely dis- 
banded, and Italy, at least for a time, wa.-. freed from foreign 
mercenaries. Albcrico was called tbo ‘ Liberator,’ and lie 
assumed on his standard the motto * Liber. Itul. ab Exter.* 
Attendolo, who had greatly contributcil to the victory, re- 
ceived from Alberico the surnarae of ‘ Sforza,' by which 
name, and no other, he and his descendants have become 
known in history. 

Sforza subsequently entered the .service of Gian Galeaz/.o 
Visconti, lord of Milan. Afterwards ho engaged himself 
to the republic of Florcnco against tho rival republic of 
l?isa, which had in its service Agnolo della Pergola, an* 
other celebrated condotliero. Sfotza defeated his an!a- 
jgouist, and the Pi-.aii.s were obliged to sue lor peace. Tlio 
FiorenlincB made Sforza their captaiii-gciioral, with aii an- 
nual salary of twelve hundred golden ducats. He ufier^ 
^ VoL. XXL-2 U 
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oiilcrcd 111 e service of the marquis of Ferrara npainst 
U.iiiluKino do Tfizi, tyianl of Parnia, whom he defoatod, 
and t i oat horously stabbed to dcatii ut an interview ut Uu- 
bieiu. Snell was the virtue of the cundullicri. The mar- 
quis of Ferrara obtained by this means the dominion of 
Parma and of Reggio, and he rewarded Sibrza by giving 
him the estate of Montecehio. Sforza afterwards served the 
Florcnlinrs ngiimst Ladislaus, king of Naples, whom he de- 
feated near Arezzo. Ladislaus made large offers to Sforza 
to enier Ins service, which he accepted, and the king dying 
soon afK'r, Sloiza bcrarac great coiistahlo or comma ndcr-in- 
chief under Ins sister and successor Joanna 11. At her profli- 
gate court the brave but blunt enndottiere was exposed to 
the iniiigues and cabals of worthless favourites, and he lost 
I lie giHid graces of Ins sovereign, and was imprisoned. But 
he was necessary to Insr, ami he finally triumphed over his 
rivals. In the year 1417 he was sent by Joanna to Rome 
to recover possession of that city for the Holy See. The 
people of Rome, taking advantage of the schism, had risen 
ill arms and asserted their independence, and the new pope, 
Martin V., who had just been elected by the council of 
Constance, was far away. The popular parly had called in 
the celebrated condolliere Braccio da Mon tone, who how- 
ever left the town on the approach of Sforza. After restor- 
ing the Papal authority, Sforza returned to Naples, where 
he was again banished from the court by the intrigues of 
Gianni Caracciolo. the then favourite of Joanna 11. Sforza, 
at the head of his trusty men, took po.ssession of Naples, 
and obliged the queen to banish Carncciolo. Shortly after 
he was sent again to Rome to assist pope Marlin V. a<raiiiKt 
his factious subjects, who wore supported by Braccio da 
Montone, whom he defeated ami obliged to ask for a truce. 
At this time the pope j^ave to Sforza his native village of 
Cotignola in fief, with the title of count, llaung returned 
to Naples, lie again incurred the displeasure of the fickle 
Joanna, upon which he look the part of Loui'^ of Anjou, 
count of Provence, an hei edit ary cliiimant of the throne i 
of Naples. The queen called to her as^LsIauce Alfonso, ’ 
king of Aragon and of Sicdy, wlioiu she appointed her 
heir and successor. Alfonso came with a lleet and an i 
array, defeated Sforza, and occu(iu’d the city of Naples. 
But Alfonso abused his victory, and he ticaied the queen 
as his prisoner. Sforza came to the assistance of his mis- 
tress, and drove away Alfonso. In the meantime Braccio 
da Monloiic was ravaging (he non hern provinces of the 
kingdom, Sforza marched into the Abruzzi ni the midst of 
winter, hut in folding the riser Pescara, winch was swelled 
hy heavy rains, his hor.se was carried along by the rapid 
current, and Sfoiza was drowned. Thus ended the restless 
career of this bravo but illitciaio soldier, whu'^c surname, 
acquired on the field of battle, became that of a sovereign 
dyna.sty. 

Fra^tcesco SvonzA, born in 1401, son of Jacopo, learnt 
.the art of war under his father. He received from Queen 
Joanna the title of count, and several domains in the ki^’- 
doin of Naples. He afterwards entered the service 
Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan. Being ill-rewarded 
by the duke, he af-cepted the othu-s of I he Venetians and the 
Florentines, and led their allied forces against the Milanese, 
who were commanded hy Pu‘cinino, a celebrated condot- 
lierc, whom he defeated in seiend campaigns, a.d. 1438- 
41. The duke of Milan, in gicat alarm, offered Sforza his 
only daughter Bianca, with the city and leriiiory of Cre- 
mona for a dowry. Sforza ji'i^enled, concluded u peace be- 
tween the belligerents, and the marriage was solemnised in 
October, 1441. But soon afier the duke Filippo Mario, 
again becoming suspiciou.s of his son-in-law, excited against 
him pope Eugenius IV., who sent Piccinino to deprive 
Sforza of his domains in tlic March of Ancona. ' Sforza re- 
aired thither, and for several years fought against the troops 
oth of the pope and of Alfonso, king of Naples, and conquered 
the greatest part of the March of Ancona. But the death of 
the duke his fathcr-in-lnw opened a new field to his ambi- 
lion, and he aspired to the sovereignty of the duchy of Milan. 
There were other pretendors, who alleged that Bianca was 
an illegitimate child of the late duke ; and the people of 
Milan, considering theV isconti dynasty as extinct, proclaimed 
the republic. But Pavia and otlier towns which had been 
subjected by Milan detached themselves from it, asserting 
an equal right to tbeir independence. Sforza turned these 
dissensions to his own account.; he accepted the command 
of the Milanese troops, with which he defeated tho Vene- 
tians, who wished to dismember the duchy ; but having re- 


fused to obey the directions of the commissioners from 
Milan concLM'ning his military movements, lie suddenly 
concluded peace with Venice, and tlie Venetians agreed to 
give him GOOO auxiliary troops to take possession of Milan. 
In February, 1460, the people of Milan, reduced by famine, 
and distracted by anarchy within their walls, opened the 
gates to Sforza, who was solemnly proclaimed duke of 
Milan in tho followinfr March. In his new dignity he acted 
with prudence and mildness. He promised to raise no new 
taxes, to employ none but Milanese for civil oftices, and he 
enforced the laws for the protection of persons and property; 
he made alliance with the Florentines, conciliated the Pope 
and Alfonso of Naples, and was acknowledged by Louis XI. 
of France. Tho Venetians and the Duke of Savoy declared 
war against Sforza ; but after a desultory warfare, peace was 
made, by which Brescia, Bergamo, and Crenia remained to 
Venice, and the river Sesia was fixed as the boundary be- 
tween the duchy of Milan and the states of the house of 
Savoy. The duchy of Milan under Duke Sforza embraced 
the following towns: — Milan, Pavia, Cremona, Lodi, Como, 
Novara, Alessandria,* Tortona, Valcnza, Bobbio, Piacenza, 
Parma, Vigevano, Genoa, and Savona. Tho last two cities 
were conquered by Sforza. 

Duke Sforza restored and embellished the ducal palace, 
raised the castle of Porta Giovia, terminated the magnificent 
structure of the great hospital, one of the most interesting 
buildings of Milan, and constructed the navigable canal, or 
Naviglio della Martesann, which cominumcates between 
Milan and the river Adda. The reign of Sforza lasted ‘six- 
teen years. He died of dropsy, in Maich, Hfiii, at the ago 
of sixty-five, generally regretted. In his private life ho was 
frugal, sober and continent, allublo and humane. 11 is Life 
has been written by Simonetta, and Corio and the other liis- 
ioriaiiK of Milan record his virtues. 

Galeazzo Maria Sforz.v, son of Francesco, who suc- 
ceeded him on the ducal throne, was very unlike his father : 
he was huspicious, cowardly, licentious, and cruel. He quar- 
relled with his mother the duchess Bianca, a most montori- 
ous w’oinan, who retired to Marignano, where she died after 
a short illness, not without .some rumours of poison. Ho put 
to a cruel death several innocent persons, and dislionoured 
many women of all classes. At last a conspiracy was formed 
aganist him, and on the day after Christmas-day, 1470, he w as 
stabbed wdiilst oit his way to church. The people took no 
part with the conspirators, who were pul to death, ilis 
infant son Giovanni Galeazzo was proclaimed duke, under 
the guardianship of his mother Bona of Savoy. But l-udo- 
vico Sforza,, sly led ‘ il Moro,’ on account of lii.s dark com- 
plexion, and brother of The deceased duke, took pos.M‘.ssion 
of the ivgency, arrested the dowager duchess, put to douili 
her iaithful minister Simonetta, and at length usurped the 
sovereign authority, confining his nephew and his wife to 
their apartments. ' The young duke had married a grand- 
daiigliter of Ferdinand, king of Naples, who lemonstrnled 
wi h Ludovico on his conduct, but to no effect. Ferdinand 
armed against him, and Ludovico, to avoid the stoiiii, m- 
\Ued Charles VIII. of France to undertake tho conquest of 
tho kingdom of Naples. This was the origin of all the 
wars and calamities of Italy in the sixteenth century, and of 
the loss of its political independence. Charles eame into 
Italy assisted by Ludovico, and took Naples, but was soon 
obliged to retire in consequence of tbe general hatred of llie 
people to the French for their insolence, rapacity, and 
oppression. Meantimo the duko of Qileons seized upon 
Novara, and laid some hereditary claims to the duchy of 
Milan. Ludovico, who now saw the danger of having in- 
troduced tho foreigners into Italy, formed a league with 
the Venetian^ and the popes ttnd drove away the French out 
of Italy. 

After the suspicious death of Duko Giovanni Galeazzo, 
which happened in 1494, at the early age of five and twenty 
years, Ludovico was proclaimed duko of Milan, and con- 
firmed by a diploma of tho emperor Maximilian I. Hut 
the duko of Orleans, having become king of France by the 
name of Louis XU., sent an army to tlio conquest of tho 
duchy of Milan, under Trivulzio. a Milaneso noble, and a 
personal enemy of Ludovico Sforza. Tho Venetians and 
pope Alexander VI. having joined the French, Sforza was 
obliged to yield to tbe storm, and he took refuge in Ger- 
many. S 

Tho French entered Milan in 1499, without opposition 
and Louis XII. was proclaimed duke of Milan. The French 
however soon became as odious in Lombardy as they ha^ 
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l)cen at Naples, and insurrections took place in several 
towns, lit January, 1500, the people of Milan revolted, 
nml in thw following February Ludovico Sfurza re-ciiferod 
his <;apital. The French however kept their ground m the 
foitressea, and new reinforcements coming from France, 
Liulovico marched against them to Novara, but being for- 
saken by a body of Swiss in his pay, who, through an in- 
trigue of the French, had received orders fiom their govern- 
ineni not to fight against lliuir countrymen who were in the 
opposite army, ho was defeated and taken prisoner, and sent 
to France, where he was imprisoned in iho castle of Loches 
till 1508, when ho died. 

I^udovieo had several good (pialitios ; he was generous, 
fond uf the arts and of learned men ; ho was tlie friend of 
llrumaiite and Leonardo da Vinci, with whose assistance he 
embellished Milan, built the lazzaretto, instituted the public 
schools, protected Meiula, Calchondylas, and other distin- 
giiishc'd scholars, and founded chairs of Greek, geometry, 
and astronomy. Ludovico’s policy was artful and ciooked; 
he had obtained the ducal throne by unfair means, but 
it was unfortunate for Milan that he lost it to make room 
for .strangers. After many years of war in Italy between 
French, Germans, and Spaniards, during which his two 
sons Maximilian and Francis Slbrza wme for hIiovI periods 
seated on tlu^ ducal chair, being puppets in the hands of their 
Nwi^s or German aii.xiliaries, Lombai*dy became Itnally an 
Austrian dependency, and the house of ^forza became 
cxtiin-t. 

SGRAVKSANDK, AVILLIAM JACOB, a Dutch in a- 
thcinalician and philosopher, whoso family name was Storm 
van "s Gru\e'iaiuK*, W'a^ horn at llcrtogcnhosch (liois-le-diic), 
Sopteuihcr ‘ii/. Iflss. On tho side of tiisgrandmotlioi* ho was 
descended from the celcbiated physician Jean lieuriiius, 
end s.niio of his ancciitors had been magistrates of Delft in 
*lic beginning of tho fifteenth contuiy. 

ITo receded his oarlioi education in his fathcr\s house, 
and while \cry young lie showed a decided piedilcclion for 
scientific rcsearclios. Wlnni sixteen year<4 old he was sent 
tt) tlic UniveisUy of Leyden to study the laws and before the 
I iidof 1707 he took the d<‘gico of doctor. His legal studies 
did not however prevent him fruiii applying himself to iiia- 
llioiiiali(*al suhj(*cls, and before he was nincMcon yeais of 
age ho published his * Kssai sur la PerspectiNC ;* a woik 
W'liich ^Yas favourably noticed by John BeinouUi, and con- 
tains a devcIopiniMit of the ingenious idea, that if a lioii/.on- 
taloraii equafoiiul dial bo viewed through a plane inclined 
in any inaiiiier, by ail e }0 at the extreinily of the gnumoii, 
the perspective represeiUalion of the dial on that plane 
will cinistituto a di.il for tho same plane. (Montiicla, llisL 
(ipfi Malhvinatiqucs, torn, i., p. ’fc)Gra\esande, on his 

rclnrn to llie Hague, followed for a time the profession of a 
barrister, hut in 1713, a society of young men of tulent hav- 
ing iinderlakoii a work entitled *Lo Journal Litlerairo,’ he 
became one of its most zealous contributors, and furnished 
for it numerous extracts from works relating to mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy. Ho also published in the 
journal a paper on tho construction of the air-pump (in 
which inuchiiic ho had made some improvements), one on 
tho theory of the collision of bodies, and several other 
original dissertations. Tho work was afterwards carried on 
at Leyden under the title of * Jounital de la R6pubhque des 
Leltnss,* and it lorininated in the year J 733. 

'SGravesande accompanied, as secretary, the deputies of 
the Stales General when they came to London in 1716, in 
order to congratulalo George I. on his ai^oossion to the 
throno of Kiigland. Here he became acquainted w'lth Dr. 
Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, and was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society; and after his return to the Hague he was 
made, in 1717, professor of malhcinatics and astronomy in 
the university of l-.eyden. During the vacations of the years 
1721 and 1722 htf made two journeys to Cassel, in conse- 
quence of invitations from the landgrave of Hesse, who 
wished to havo tho hemjfit of his advice respecting a raa- 
chine which was supposed to bo capable of perpetual motion, 
and who besides had manifested an onliglueiicd tasto for 
experimental philosophy. 

In 1724 ’SGravesande, on quilting the chair of mathema- 
tics at Leyden, delivered an oration which, under tho title 
‘ Do Evidentia,’ he atterwaids printed at the head of tho 
third edition of his ‘ EKraens de Physique.’ In this ho oe- 
cj-ibes the pre-eminence to mathematical evidence, consider- 
ing it as the only criterion of truth ; and bo makes the 
sanction of moral evidenco consist in the will of the Deityi 


by whoso law he supposes that man believes the testimony 
of hi.s senses and trusts in the concUisiuns drawn from 
analogy. 

In 1730 ’SGravesaiulo added civil and military archi- 
tecture to the subjects which ho taught, and four years 
aAorwards lie undertook to give instruct ions in a course 
which comprehended logic, metaphy.sic.s, and tudial philo- 
sophy. From attachment to his country ’SGiavu^ttinde de- 
clined, in 1724, an iiivilation from Peter the Great, who 
wished him to become a lueniher of the Ro}al Academy 
then recently formed at St. Pelcrvsburg; and, in 1740, a 
similar invilalion fioin the king of Prussia. He w'as occa- 
sionally cmpIo>ed as an engineer iti superintending tho hy- 
draulic operations which were executed in ilolhnid. lie 
WHS ahsucorisnlted by the iniiuslors uf the States when iiiea- 
.<^ures relating to (inanco were in contemplation ; and having 
a gloat facility in discovering the key to secret writing, ho 
Was of great service during the war of tho Succession in de- 
eypheruig such of the enemy's despatches as happened to bo 
intercepted. 

This distinguished professor was the first who, on the 
Contiiieiit, ])ublicly taught the philosophy of Newton, and 
he thus contributod to bring about a revolution in the phy- 
sical sciences, hut he is said to iiave been mure skilful in 
making ob>ervations and experiments tliau in conducting 
transcendental researches; and falling into an error re- 
specting the nature of force, by confounding what is called 
living or active force, which is represented by the product of 
a body's iiiass.multiplied into the square of its velocity, with 
simple foice, W'hich is proportional to the velocity merely, 
he was led to adopt (he opinion of Leibnitz on this subject, 
in opposition to that of Newton. It is further observed lliat 
SGravesiinde, whose philosophicaHectiires arc disfiuguished 
by a simplicity which is the true language of science, was 
not always consistent in tho development of his ideas, llis 
* Introduction to Philost»phy^ is the w’oik of a diaciple of 
Ljcko, yet he neither adopted the particular doctrines of that 
I writer, nor did ho propose any .sysiein of his own, but he 
honowed by luriis the piuiciples assumed by diUeicni phi- 
lo5-ophers. 

He married in 1720, and had two son*:, whom he had the 
misforinne to Ioh' w'llbin eight da)S of each i»ther, when I he 
eldest was fourteen and the other thirieen years of age. 
He supported this heiuy afUic.lion with the foriitude of a 
Chrisii iii ])hilu.'‘uplier ; and afier a long sickness he ihcd. 
February 28, 1742, being then in tho ufi}-lourlh }cur of his 

The principal works of 'SGravesande are the ‘ Kssal de 
Perspoclnc,* 1711 ; * Physice^ Klemenia Mathematics,’ &;c., 
of which the first edition was ]uiblislied at tho Hague in 
1720, and the sixth, which is in English, by Dr. Desaguliers 
in 17 17; ‘ Philoi^ophue Nowtonia) Insiitutiones in nsus 
Acadcmicos,’ an abridgement of tlio iirecedmg work, Ley- 
den, 1723; ‘Matheseus Universalis Elcmenia,’ &c., Ley- 
cJpii, 1727 ; ‘Introduciio ad Philosopliiam,’ &c. : of this (ho 
edition At as published in 1730, and the last in 1756. 
He also edited a ciilleetion of the works of Huygens, and 
the * Ari'Jimetica Universalis* of Newton. 

SHAD. [Clupkid.k.] 

SHADDOCK. [CiTuns.] 

S H ADW ELL. []^Ii djilksex.] 

SHADWELL, THO.MAS, a dramatic author, Avell 
known as the boro of Dryden's satire of ‘ Mac Flecknoe,’ 
was born in Norfolk in liiiU, of an antient Stalfordshire 
family. Ho Avas bred to the law, but disliking tho drudgery 
of an oliice, ho quitted it and travelled abroad. On Ins 
return to England he became intimate with the reigning 
wits, and particularly with Rfjchcster, Otway, and Drvden. 
Ho shortly after produced his first comedy of * The Sullen 
I^ovors,’ which was so well rcccLved that ho continued in 
this dramatic career, and became so notable a man as to be 
set up by tho Whigs as a rival of Dryden. In 1088, on the 
scces.sion of Dryden from the poet laureatship, Rochester 
recommended ShadwoU to the place. He died in 16U2, it is 
said in consecfucnco of too large a do.^e of opium, which ho 
was in the habit of taking. His diamatic works are — ‘ Tho 
Sullen Xiovers,’ 1688 ; ‘ The Royal Shepherdess,* 1660; ‘The 
Humourist,* 1671; * Tho Mii'cr,’ 1672; ‘Epsom Wells,' 
1673; ‘Psyohe,’ 1675; ‘ Tho Libertine,* 1676 ; ‘The Vir- 
tuoso,’ 1076; * Timon of Athens,’ 1678; ‘ A True Widow,* 
1670; ‘The Woman Captain,’ 1080; ‘The Lancashire 
WilchoB,' 1682; ‘The Squire of Albulia,* 1688; ‘Bury Fair,’ 
1680; ‘The Amorous Bigot,’ 1690; ‘ The Scowerers,* 1601; 

2U2 
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' Tbo Volunteers.’ 1693. A complete edition was published 
in 1720, in four volumes l‘2mo. 

Thomas ShadwcU owes liis immortality to ridicule. 
Di yden, his^ former friend, impaled him on the point of the 
hernest satire, and Ihcrc; he remains for tliolaujjhter of ages. 
And yet nothing could bo more unju.st than tins satire, for 
of all Shadwell's faults diilncss certainly was the least, and 
it was absurd to make liim — 

* Tliroii;;h all tlitf reulini of dulncss abvoluto 

or to say — 

* Mature in iliilnesM from liis tender year^, 

>])a(b%ell .1 lone, of all my sons, is lin 
Who fetiindd coulirracd in full stiipidily. 

'J'hu rest to some faint mranin;; iriuku preleiiou. 

Tint bhaclwell never de \ iates into sense.* 

Tilts is exquisite writing, but very untrue. ShadwcU was 
n man of much tact, observation, and liveliness, whoso ex- 
Ironic negligence and haste in writing alone seem to havo 
bet'll the cause of the shortcoming of his comedies. Ho- 
Chester, who certainly was a good judge of wit and vivacity, 
baid— 

* Of all our modern Mr'ita none seem to me 
Once to lia\ a touched iiuun true comedy 
lint hasty Shaducll aiicf rIuw Wycherley. 

Shadwell's uiifliiishud woiks do yet impart 
Ureat proofs of nature’s force, though iiune of art p 

and no one who looks into his plays (which few of his critics 
and biographers havo done) can fail being struck with the 
truth of this remark. The world, on Dryden’s authority, 
laugh and vow ho ‘ never deviates into sense.* Ho often 
wrote a play in a month; and thus all his works betray 
carol osbiiess. It is remarkable that Pope's ‘Dunciad,* 
which was an irnilation of ‘Mac Fleck noe,* also commits 
the very serious mistake of making a very lively pert man 
like Cibber the hero of diilncss. 

Shiidwell set Ren Jonson before him as his model, and he 
followed him at a considerable distance both in his writings 
and in hi.s personal behaviour. Sensual, given to excesses, 
and loose in his conversation, he had the taults of that great 
man, with little of his ‘ immortal substance.' 

SIIA'FEI is the patronymic of a celebrated Mobam- 
meddii doctor, mimed Mohammad Ibn Idrh al Shdfei, who 
was the founder of one of the four seels which aie considered 
orthodox by the Moslems. Shiifei was born at Gazah, in 
Siria, in the >ear 150 of the Hcjra (a.d. 707), the same year 
ill which Abu II anifah, the founder of the sect oftheHanefls 
or Ilanefites, died. At the age of two ho was taken to 
Mecca by his parents, and there educated. He applied 
himself early to the study of theology and law, and soon be- 
came dislinguishod in both those sciences. He was gifted 
with so wonderful a memory, that he could repeat a whole 
volume after reading it twice o^er. He is considered the 
first Mohammedan doctor who discoursed of jurisprudence, 
and methodised that science. To his allauiinents in all 
branches of theology Shafei added many olher literary 
accoinplishracnts. lie was an excellent poet, and used to 
deliver lectures on the works of the ancient Arabiai) poets, 
explaining the dillicult passages, and astonishing his auditory 
with the extent of his erudition. His contemporary Ibn 
Hanbal used to say of him, that he was ' as the sun to the 
world, and as health to the body.* His assiduity was such, 
that he used to divide the night into three parts, one for 
study, another for prayer, and the third for sleep. Shafei 
died in Egypt, a.h. 204 (a.d. 819). He left several works, 
which are held in great esteem by the Mohammedans. The 
principal is his treatise on the Ossul^ or fundamental prin- 
ciples of Islam ; his Sunun and his Masnad, two other works 
on the same subject, have found numerous commentators. 
Tlio Slmfeites spread formerly about Mawara-l-nahar, or 
Transoxiana; they arc now met with in every Moham- 
medan country, but ehielly in Arabia and in India. 

SH A FTESliURY, a parliamentary borough and market- 
town in the hundred of Monckton-up-Wimborne (otherwise 
XJpwinbourne Monekton) in the county of Dorset, on the 
Exeter mail-road by railway to Basingstoke, and then 
through Salisbury. It is 105 miles from Lo,ndon, and 20 
from Salisbury. 

Shaftesbury is supposed to have existed in the time of 
the Britons, and to have been called by them Caer Palladwr, 
Drayton {Hisroic Epistle of Owen THidor to Queen Caihe- 
rine) speaks of Mount Pallador as though it were the name 
i)f the hill on which the town stands, rather than of the 
luwn itself. Roman coins have been found here. Alfred 
rostorod it after it had been destroyed by the Danes. An 
antient inscription on a stone removed from the ruins of a 


I religious house, and mentioned by William of MalmcS- 
I bury, has led Camden and others to ascribe to Alfred the 
foundation of tho town : it contains the words ‘id^lfredus 
Rex fecit hanc urbem.* The town was called by the Saxons 
‘ Sceftesbyrig,* or ‘ Sceaftesbyrig :* the name in Domesday is 
‘ Sccptesberie ;* it w’as variously written by tho historians of 
the middle ages, until it assumed its present form, which is 
sometimes altered into Shaston, or, more correctly, Shaftori. 

In the reign of Athclstan there were in the place two 
mints, and an abbey of Benedictine nuns, to which the body 
or part of t^te body of King Edward the Martyr was conveyed 
for burial soon alter his murder at Corfe Castle. Tho posses- 
sion of this relic added much to the reputation of the abbey, 
and among other visitors attracted by it was Canute the Great, 
who died at Shaftesbury, a.d- 10;«5. [Canute.] Shaftesbury 
is mentioned as a borough in Domesday-book, and appears 
at an early period to have contained twelve parish churches. 
In tho abbey, Elizabeth, wife of Robert Bruce, king of Scot- 
land, was detain^ as a prisoner (a.d. 1313-14). The reven ues 
ofthe abbey at its dissolution were 13202. is. gross, IICjO/. 
8j. 9J. clear. In the civil war of Charles I., the • clubmen,’ an 
association formed to protect tho county against both the 
belligerent parties, held a meeting at Shaftesbury to the 
number of 2000, when they were surprised by if leetwooil 
with a parliamentarian force of 1000 men, and their 
leaders apprehended. 

Tho town is in a healthy but bleak situation, chiefly on 
the top of a steep hill, and commands a view to the south 
and west over part of Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Dor- 
setshire. The surrounding district is fertile. The town is 
badly supplied with water. It is irregularly laid out ; and 
tho streets are not paved, and only partly lighted. The 
houses arc irregularly built, and for the most part of mean 
appearance: tlie building material commonly employed is 
stone from the neighbouring quarries. On the top of t)»c 
hill is a well of prodigious depth, from which tho inhabit- 
ants are partly supplied with water, which is drawn by 
machinery worked by a horse. There arc four churches : 
St. Peter’s, in the middle of the town, consiMs of a im\Q 
and chancel, with t\Vo aisles extending the whole length of 
the church, and a square embattled tower : it is a building of 
considerable antiquity, much defaced by modern altera- 
tions. Trinity church consists of a nave and chancel, 
and of two aisles extending the whole length of tho church, 
with an embattled tower and pinnacles: it stands in a spa- 
cious churchyard, laid out with rows of lime-trees. St. 
James’s church is a neat building, consisting of a nave, 
chancel, vestry on the soiitli side, and an embattled lower. 
St, Rorabald’s, or St. Rowald's, consists of a na\c ami 
chancel, both small, and of a low embattled tower of mo- 
dern date. There are meeting-houses for Independents, 
Friends, and We^leyans. There are no remains of the abbey 
church, and scarcely any of tho conventual buildings. (.)n 
the brow of the hill west of tho towti is a small mound or 
earthwork. The ground adjacent is called the CiJastle-green 
or Castle-hill, but there is no account of a castle naving 
stood there. There is a handsome town-hall lately built. 

The population of the borough of Shaftesbury in 18.31 
was 3061. The borough then comprehended part of the 
parishes of Trinity, St. James, and St. Peter, with the liberty 
of Alcesler. St. Rombald’s parish was not included in the 
borough. All Iho three parishes extend beyond tho borough 
limits. Tlie augmentation of the parliamentary borough, by 
the Boundary Act, increased the population to 8969, and the 
area to 20,9 1 0 acres. A boundary less extensive than the par- 
mentary boundary, hut more comprehensive than tho old 
one, has been recommended by the commissioners of muni- 
cipal corporation boundaries. The trade of the town is very 
little; it has a weekly market, hold on Saturday, and Ihreo 
yearjy fairs. , , , 

Shaftesbury isde8cribe4inDomesday-liookas aborough ; 
but its corporate constitution did not assume a complete 
form till the time of James I. By the Municipal Reform 
Act, the council consists of four aldermen and twelve coun- 
cillors. „ _ . 

Shaftesbury has been uninterruptedly represented in 
parliament from the time of Edward I. ; but its representa- 
tives were reduced to one by the Reform Ai’t ; and by the 
Boundary Act the outparts of the three ho. ough parishes, 
together with the parishes of Cann St. Ruiiibold, M61- 
combe, East Slower, Slower Provost, Todbere, Melhury 
Abbas, Compton Abbas, Donhoad St. Mary (in Wiltshire), 
and St. Margaret’s Marsh, and the tything of Hartgrove in 
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Foatncll Mngna parish, wore added for parliamentary 
purposes. The constituency in 1835-6 consisted of 270 ten- 
pound householders, and 254 scot and lot voters; total 52-1: 
in 1839-40, of 302 ten-pound householders, and 189 scot 
and lot voters ; together 491. Shaftesbury is ono of iho 
polling-places for county. It gives the title of carl to 
the family of Cooper. 

The two rectories of St. Peter and Trinity are united in 
ono benefice, of tliq clear yearly value of 168/.; the living of 
St. James is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 286/. 
They are in the rvfral deane^ of Shaftesbury, the arch- 
deaconry of Dorset, and Uie diocese of Sarum. 

There were in tho Ihreo parishes, in 1833, six infant or 
dame schools, with 131 children, namely 69 boys and 62 
girls; seven day-schools of all kinds (ono endow'ed), with 
200 children, naiticly 131 boys and 69 girls; and three 
Sunday-schools, with 515 children, namely 213 boys and 302 
gilds. 

SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, 
FIRST EARL OF, was the son of Sir John Cooper, of 
Koekborne in Hampshire, who was created a baronet in 
1622, and of his wife Anne, only daughter and heiress of 
Sir Anthony Ashley, of Wiinhorne St. Giles’s, in Dorset- 
shire, who had been secrctary-at-war to Queen Elizabeth. 
He was born at Wimborne St. Giles’s, 22nd July, 1621, 
and inherited the estates both of his father and of hU ma- 
ternal grandfather, the latter especially being of great ex- 
tent. Ilis father died in 1631. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper (or Cowper, as the name is 
often written) was enterea of Exeter College, Oxford, in 
1636 ; and in 1633 ho became a student of law at Lincoln’s 
Inn. While yet however only in his nineteenth year,havinjg 
already excited great expectations by his talents, ho was 
called into public lifo by being returned as one of the mem- 
bers for Tewkesbury to the parliament which met in April, 
1640. He did not sit in the next— the Long Parliament, 
which met in November that year; but be continued to 
adhere to the royal iiderest till ho was deprived,' in 1643, of 
the government of Weymouth, upon which, says Clarendon, 

• h« gave himself up, body and soul, to the service of the 
parliament, with an implacable animosity against the royal 
intercsl.’ Tho next year, having raised a force in Dorsot- 
shiie under a parliamentary commission, he stormed the 
town of Wareham, and reduced all the surrounding country. 
But 1)0 appears to have been afterwards suspected of still 
retaining a secret attachment to the royal cause. Never- 
Ihclcsfi liP was called upon to sit as one of the members for 
Wiltshire in the first (Barebone’s) parliament assembled by 
Croiinvell after his dissolution of the Long Parliament, 28th 
April, 1653; and by this parliament or convention he was 
repeatedly appointed ono of the Protector’s council of state, 
ill which capacity however it is affirmed that he gave a 
strenuous opposition to Ciomwcll’s designs. lie repre- 
sented the town of Poole in the next parliament, which met 
.3rd September, 1654; and ho was also a member of Oliver's 
last parliament, which assembled 17th September, 1656, and 
of that convened by Hicliard, 27th January, 1659. 

Notes of many of his speeches during this purt of his life 
aro preserved by Burton ; and lie is said, by Anthony Wood, 
to be tho person by wliom a very long and reraarhablc one 
w'as delivered in March, 1659, which was published soon 
afUsr in a pamphlet under tho title of ‘ A seasonable Speech 
made by a worthy Member of Parliament in the House of 
Commons concerning the other House.* It handles the 
memory of the deceased Protector with great severity. 

After the deposition of Richard Cromwell, Sir Anthony, 
although he did not enter into any direct correspondence 
with the king, incurred the suspicion of the council of state, 
and was for a time in some danger. He continued however 
to pursue his object with equal perseverance and address, 
and his vigilance and activity in watching and taking ad- 
vantage of every turn in the progress of events were un- 
doubtedly of great service in helping to bring about the 
Restoration. In the Convention Parliament, which met 
20lh April, 1660, Sir Anthony was one of tho select 
committee appointed to draw up the invitation to tho king; 
and ho was also one of the commissioners sent over to Breda. 
Monk indeed, the apparent author of the Restoration, ap- 
pears to have been wholly in the hands of Sir Anthony, 
and to have acted under his direction. 

As soon as Chnrlos had come over. Sir Anthony, besides 
being appointed governor of the Isle of Wight, colonel of a 
regiment of horse, and lord-licutciiant of tho county of 


Dorset, was made chancellor of tho oxclicqiicr and a privy 
councillor; and the following year ho was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Ashley of Wirnborue St. Giles. In tho 
patent it was acknowledged that the Resloralion was chitdly 
owing to him, and that the nation had boon delivered from 
the evils in which it was involved ‘ by his wl^dom and coun- 
sels, in concert \v;lh General Monk.’ He also sat as one of 
the commissioners of oyer and terminer on the trial of iho 
regicides, ill October, 1670, a display of zeal which, all 
things considered, was thongbt not to argue iiuich delicacy 
of feeling. 

As chancellor of tho cxclicqucr, serving under his relation 
and intimate friend the earl of Southampton, lord-treasurer, 
who was in bad health. Lord Ashley is said to have had 
aJrno.st the entire management of tho Iroasiiry in his own 
hands. But both in council and in parliament, so long as 
Clarendon retained his intlnenco, he was found acting with 
what we may call the opposition section of the ministry. He 
did what he could to resist the Unifunnily Bill, and tho 
other similar measures directed against the dissenters (ac- 
tuated, as Clarendon affirnus, by Ins indiffor<*nce to all rc- 
ligion) ; and be also opposed the French connection, the sale 
of Dunkirk, and Iho war with the Dutch. Clarendon, to 
whom Ashley appeared to have no principle, admits that bo 
spoke ‘ with great sharpness of wit, and had a cadence in 
his words and pronunciation that drew attention.’ On tho 
death of Southampton, in May, 1667, Ashley, retaining his 
offico of chancellor of the exchequer, was appointed one of 
the cumniissiuncrs for executing the office of lord treasurei*. 
A treaty of commerce was concluded with Spain in the same 
month, llio iiisiruclions for which were drawn up by Ashley ; 
and tho peace with Holland and the fall of Clarendon fol- 
lowed in August of the .same yeiir. Yet Clarendon will have i).s 
to believe that it was through his interference— principally, 
he seems to insinuate, out of a feeling of compassion — that 
the king was reluctantly induced to consent to the insertion 
of Ashley’s name as one of tho lords commissioners of tlio 
treasury; and he speaks of Ashley sufferiiig himself to bo 
degraded by the arrangement which made tlie major purl of 
the eommissioners the quorum, instead of the chancellor of 
the exchequer being authorised to act alone, as had, it 
seems, been usual in former commissions. There can be no 
doubt that Ashley’s* intluencc in the government was 
greatly augmented by his new position. In those days the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer was much less impor- 
tant than it has since become. 

But when Charles’s natural inclinations, and the inllueiice 
of Iho puke of York, brought about a renewal of the old 
connection with France, Ashley, after very little hesitation, 
yielded to the current; and his name is one of those im- 
mortalised under the comprchen.sive designation of tho 
Cabal Mini.stry, which, in 1670, concluded the new French 
treaty, began the establishment of a system of arbitrary do- 
mestic government, and, within two years, involved the 
country again in a war with Holland. Ashley how’cvcr is 
not accused of having received any of the French gold with 
which somu of his associates were bribed on this occasion ; 
and he appears to have resisted, ihongh intdTcctually, some 
of tho worst proceedings of the government, particularly the 
shutting up of tho exchequer in January, 1672, of which ho 
has been charged by some writers with being the adviser. 
It was by his advice that Cliarle.s published the celebiatiMl 
deepration for suspending the execution of the penal laws 
against the Nonconformists and Recusants, in March, 1672; 
but Ashley seems to have regarded this act as no illegal 
stretch of authority ; he afterwards maintained, in a warm 
argument on the subject with Locke, who enjoyed much of 
his intimacy and confidence, not only that the king’s supre- 
macy entitled him to do many things in ecclesiastical which 
he could uot do in civil matters, but further, ‘ that a govern- 
ment could not be supposed, whether monarchical or of any 
other sort, without a standing supreme executive power, 
fully enabled to mitigate or wholly to suspend tho execution 
of any penal law in the intervals of the legislative power,* 
To attempt to cure the occasional inronvenicnccs of jair- 
liciilar laws by means of a legislative power always in being, 
ho contended was, * when considered, no other than a per- 
fect tyranny.’ 

In April, 1672, Ashley was created Earl of Shaftesbury; 
and in November following, on tho resignation of Sir Or- 
lando Bridgman, who is saiil to have refused to put the 
great seal to tho declaruiioii of indulgence, he was raised to 
tlic place of lord chancellor. His conduct iu this office lia.H 
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been rcprosentcd in very opposite lights; but' it appears 
without much knowledge of law, his natural sagacity 
eiiii 'led hull to do substantial justice in must cases that 
came heforo him. and to acijuit himself to the satisfaction 
both of the public and the profession. Roger North, in his 

* K samen,* asserts that he began by trampling on all the 
forms of his court, and culling and slashing after his own 
fancy ; but the bar, he adds, * soon found his humour, and 
let him have his caprice, and after, upon notice, moved him 
to dischaigo his orders ; and thereupon, having the advan- 
tage, n]M)n the opening, to be heard at large, they showed 
him hia face, and that what ho did was against common 
jusike *nnl sense; and this speculum of his own ignorance 
and jirouiiiplion, coming to he laid before him every niotion- 
<l.n, (hd so Intricate and embarrass his understanding, that 
111 a >hoi-t time, like any haggard hawk that is not let sleep, 
lu: was cMilircly reclaimed.* So that, as Roger expresses it, 
ji the Life of his brother, the Lord Keeper Guilford, he 

• iiiiie, as is said of the month of March, * in like a lion and 
out like a lamb.* It is assertod however that none of his 
d<'i recs were reversed. The tribute which Dryden pays to 
h.nh his integrity and his ability as a judge, in the other- 
wiM* se\ere character he 1ms drawn of him in his* Absalom 
aiid Achiiophel,* is w'ell known: — 

* Til Uiudl'ri rourl'i ne'or sat au'Abethilin 
Wii Ii mure ili'oriuin)* eyes, oi hiindH more clean ; 

Unlirilicd. uii.soui'Iit, the wi etched to redresa, 

Svi ill ut' (liaiiatclii und eiiby of ucccbs.* 

Shaftc&bury retained the seals till November, 1673, when 
be was dismissed from oflice, no doubt by the inilucnce of 
tlie Duke of York and the popish jiarty in the cabinet, 
whoso eonlidence or good- will he had never been able locun- 
ciiKite, although the ready and cordial manner in which he 
had lent his support to some of the most unpopular mea- 
sures of the court had at the same lime gone far to deprhc 
him of the favour of the public. Among the most vuniurk- 
dbie pai ls of his political conduct while chancellor arc his 
niiiipliauce with the king’s command to issue writs for sup- 
pling Naciiucics in the House of Cdunnoiis during the pro- 
lug.iiioti of parliatncnt; his strenuous advocacy of the war 
u all Holland, to which in his speech delivered ut the open- 
ing of I ho session in February, 1673, he applied the famous 
e\l'le^^ion of Cato, * Delonda cst Carthago,* calling further 
upon his hearers to remember that the states ot Holland 
were England’s eternal enemy both by interest und inclina- 
iion; and his eager und effectual support of the Test Act, 
winch was passed in that session. Of the Corporation 
Act, pas-icd twelve years before, it chances that he liad 
been a decided opponent. 

On his dismissal from office, Shaftesbury at once openly 
joined the lanks of opposition, and applied all his activity 
and talent of intrigue to thwart the measures of the court, 
lly taking up the cry of No Ropery, and holding himself 
up as the iiiarlyr of his ze.il for Rruleatantisui, he speedily 
I'ogaiiicd his old popularity; and in the session which 
begun in January, 1671, tlie House of Commons' showed 
from the first day of its re-assembling what a pow'erful party 
Ins friends constituted there. Indeed they proved to be 
the majority of the House, the proceedings of which the 
ijiiMi-;lers could find no way of checking except by resorting 
tu a prorogation, which they continued from time to time 
till It had lasted for the unprecedented space of fourteen 
numlhs. And when the House was found to bo in no 
bi ller hninour after parliament had at length been buffered 
to meet again, in April, 1675, it was prorogued anew in 
•Iiine, and then, after another short session, which begap on 
the I3ih of October, was at once prorogued to the 15th of 
Fehruaiy, 1677, or for above fifteen months. When it 
re assembled, Sliaftesbury contended in his place that the 
parliament had been actually dissolved by being so long 
kept in a stale of suspension; upon which it was voted that 
In* should acknowledge his error and beg the king’s pardon 
on his knees at the bar, and, when ho refused to uo this, he 
com nil lied to the Tow'er. He applied to the Court of 
King's Bench, and repeatedly petitioned both the king and 
(he House of Lords; but he was not released till ho at 
length consented, after an impri.sonmeiil of above a year, 
to make iho submission originally required. In November, 
16h0, the House of Lords resolved that those proceedings 
were * unparliamentary from the beginning and in the 
whole progress thereof,* and ordered them all to be ohli- 
tevated from the journals of tho House. The Earl of Salis- 
bury, Lord Wharton, and the Duke of Buckingham, who 


had committed the same ofTence in the debate on tho pro- 
rogation, had been all sent to the Tow’ei* along with Shaftes 
bury ; but they were liberated on petitioning his majesty 
after a few months’ dcleiitiou. 

The oppressive usage he had been subjected to nt once 
embittered Shaftesbury’s hostility to the court and unxle 
him more formidable Ilian ever by the accession of public 
favour which it procured him. Soon after his release oc- 
curred the strange affair of Titus Oates and the alleged 
Popish Plot ; when Shaftesbury took so eager a part, in 
maintaining the truth uf tho story, that some writers have 
been inclined to suspect that it was all a contrivance of his 
own. But even those who acquit him of this charge are far 
from unanimous in holding that he actually bchc\ed in the 
existence of tho plot, although he turned it to much account 
in the prumolion of his party or personal objects. When 
the now council, consisting of thirty members — fifteen tho 
existing chief ollicers of state and of the household, ten 
other members of tho House of Lords, and five selected 
from the House of Commons — was eslahlished in tho eally 
part of 16711, Shaftesbury was made its president. It wa.s 
immediately after being placed in this position that ho 
drew up and carried through parliament the famous act fur 
the belter securing the liberty of tho subject, now kiiuwii us 
tlie Habeas Corpus Act, but in those da)s coiiiiiioiily called 
Lord Shaftesbury’s Act. In October following however he 
was dismissed from bis oflice of president of the council; 
and soon after, by bis advice, Lord Russell, Ljrd CaNciidish, 
and two others of his friends resigned their seals at the 
hoard. Shaftesbury now, on the 26lh of June, 1660, took 
the bold step of appeal ing at the bar of the Court uf King's 
Bench, and formally pi cscnling the Duke of York to the 
grand jury as a Popish recusant. The gviiiid jury were s(‘iit 
for by the court, and dismissed while they weie considoiing 
the iiidictniont ; hut when the king found it expedient to 
allow the parliament to meet again in October, after bavliig 
been prorogued since July of the preceding year, the bill 
for excludiiig tho Duke from tho Ihi'onc, winch had been 
brought forward in the last session, was again pas'^ed by the 
Commons ; and a new prorogation w'us had recourse to in 
January, 1681. Then followed the O.xford parliament, 
which was found equally intractable with its predecessors, 
and was put an end to in the same manner. For some 
time before tliis, Shaftesbury had been in close alliance with 
the Duke of Monmouth ; and it is said to have been by his 
advice that Monmouth had recently relumed from Holland, 
in defiance of his father's injunctions. It is supposed th;it 
•Shaftesbury, in his hatred of the Duke of York, or his <*oii- 
viclion of the dangers to be dri*adcd from his accession, bad 
made up his mind to support tho pretensions of Monmouth 
to the throne, on the ground of an alleged marriage hetw i*cii 
his moiber and Charles. Alarmed by these designs, llm 
court resolved to make a bold effort to destroy the powoiftil 
demagogue; and on the 2iid of July, 1681, Siiaiie huiy 
w'as .seized by an order of council at Thaiiot llouse, in Al- 
’ dersgatc Street, and, being brought before the king and 
council, W'ns coniniitted to the Tower on a charge of high 
treason. But when the bill of indict ment was picfericd 
against him at the Old Bailey, on the ‘24lh of November, 
the grand-jury ignored it. It is said that the applause in 
the court upon this announcement lasted a lull hour. 
Dryden, who had a short time before celebrated the union 
of Monmouth and Shaftesbury, in bis * Absalom und Achi- 
tophel,* now wrote his much moio acrimonious satire of ‘The 
Medal,* in reference to a medal which was struck in honour 
of his lordship’s deliverance. 

Shaftesbury however seems now to have felt tliat there 
was no safely for him under the pic.-ent syslein of things in 
England — that he had involved hmisoll too deeply in (he 
contest with tho government to hope that they would ever 
rest till they had effected Ins destruction. In these circum- 
stances he attempted to prevail upon his friends to join 
him in an armed insurrection ; and upon their refusal, he 
lied to Holland, on the 18th of November, 1682. Here he 
took up his residence in Arastordnni, where an attack of the 
gout in his stomach put an end to his life on the 21st of 
January, 1683. 

Lord Shaftesbury was three times married, and left a son, 
who succeeded him in his titles, by bis second wife Frances^ 
daughter of David Cecil, third carl of Exeter. \ 

Few losses of tho kind are more to bo regretted than that 
of the Memoirs of liia own time, which Shaftesbury is 
said to l^ave written, and Locke, to whom he had committed 
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the manuscript, to have doslroyerl in the fright inlo jj;h»ch 
he was thrown by the exci utioii of Algernon Sydney, ihore 
is a short biographical account of Shaftesbury in Lockes 
works : but the most complete Life of him is that drawn up 
under the direction of his great-grandson, the fourth earl, 
by Mr. Benjamin Martin and Dr. Kippis, an impression of 
which was printed towards the end of the last century, all 
the copies of which are said to have been destroyed except 
two, from one of which the work was reprinted in 1836, in 
2 voU. 8vo.. under the superintendence of Mr, C. W. Cooke, 
bv whose name it sometimes passes. ,r.,TTT»rx 

SllAKTKSBURY, ANTHONY COOPER, THIRD 
EARL OE, born at Exeter House, T.ondon, in February, 
1671, was the son of Anthony Cooper, second earl, and con- 
scr|nonlly the grandson of the subject of the preceding 
ai'liclc, whose favourite ho was from childhood, and who is 
said to have himself superintended his education in his 
i-arliest years. The method he took to instruct him in 
Greek and Latin was to place him while yet very young 
under the charge of a female of the name of Birch, who is 
allirracd to have had so great a kriowletlge of these lan- 
guages that she spoke both with considerable llucucy, and 
enabled the boy to mad them with ease by tlio time he was 
eleven years old. He was afterwards sent to Winchester, 
and then spent some years in travelling on the Continent, 
whence he returned to England in 1689. In 1693 en- 
tered parliament as one of the members for 1 oolc, and look 
a (‘onsidcrable share in the business ofUhcbcuso on the 
Whig side; but bis health sutfering from his close atUmd- 
ancerbe resigned his seat in 169H, and went over to IIol- 
laiid, where, af,suiiimg the character of a student of medi- 
cine, he made the aeqiiaintanco of Bayle, Le Clerc, ana. 
other distinguished literary persons. His father dying tho 
following vciir, he returne«l home; and he made a consider- 
uble figure in the House of Lords during the .short re- 
mainder of the reign of King William. Soon after the 
uceossionof Anne, however, he again retired to Holland ; 
and, aUliongh he comchac'k to his native country aftei an 
aijsence of two years, he never again took any part in public 
life. His last years were entirely dodicatcnl to lileniture. 
In 1708 be published his ‘Letter on Enthusiasm ; m 1709, 
liis ‘ Moral i-ts, a Philosophical Rhapsody; the same year 
his * Sciibus Communis, or Essay on Wit and Humour, m 
wliich he announced his famous doctrine of ridicule being 
the test of truth ; in 1710, his ‘Soliloquy, or Advice to an 
Author:’ in 1711, a collected edition of all these works. 
The stare of liis health had now become so alarming that he 
was induced once more to leave England mr ft milder 
climate ; he proceeded to Naples, and was enabled tor some 
tune to resume his pen, but at last sunk and died there on 
the loth of February, 171.3. A complete coUeclion of his 
various pieces, which he had employed his last days m pre- 
paring, appeared soon after his death, in Ijjrco volumes, 
under the title of * Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opi 

ukms, and Times.’ . - „;i 

Lord Shaftesbury’s writings excited great attention and 
admiration in his own day; and his name still remains a 
considerable one in the history both of English phdosophy 
and English eloquence. He appears to have bestowed un- 
wearied pains upon his diction ; but although lie abounds in 
ingenious, forcible, and even brilliant passages, bo failed to 
attain the crowning art of concealing his art, and h^is com- 
position has for the most part an air both 
alToclation. His philosophy as a system has little claim to 
originality; but it is animated by a lofty spirit of an lent 
wisdom and beauty; and is full of glimpses and hints of 
important anrt sometimes new truths. ‘ Ihe noble author of 
the “Characteristics.”’ Warburton has said, while Wjpress- 
inii his repu® nance to the general character of hlialtcs- 
bury’s philosophy, ‘ hod many excellent qualities both as a 
man and a writer. He was temperate, chaste, honest, and a 
lover of his country. In his writings he has shown how 
much he has imbibed the deep sense and how naturally ho 
could copy tho gracious manner of Plato. 

Lord Shaftesbury married, in 1709, his 
dauKhtcr of Thomas Ewer, Ksq.. of Lea in Hertfordshire, 
and^by this lady, who survived till 1751, he left one son, 
Anthony, the fourth earl. W 

Dorothy Manners, daughter of John, first duke of Rub- 

** SHAG. rEsbECANlD,®, vol. xvii., p. 384.] 

' SHAGREEN (French, German, ScAa^nn • 

Russian, Schagrim), a sort of leather, grained so as to h 


covered with small round pimples or projections. It is 
very bard, and is used as a covering for sinull chm's oiid 
boxes, and for mother purposes. It is prepaicd in Uuvsio, 
especially at ABtracimn, in Poland, and in v-ai-ious ]iai(s of 
the Levant. It is made chielly of Ibo skin ol hoises, 
and mules. A piece of the skin of the back, uuiuiMliaU’ly 
above tho tail, is tho part selected as most suiialiU*. The 
skin is soaked in water, scraped, and stretched on fr.nne^ : 
while soft, small seeds, such as mustard seeds, are 
into it, and is is then dried with the seeds in it. I'Iil* set lU 
are afterwards beaten out, and the skin has then that pm:’ 
pled graining which is peculiar to the leather. Ir. is alici- 
wards polished, soaked in a ley, and dyed of various colem--. 
Though very hai*d, it is easily softened in wafer, and i*. 
therefore easy to work. The best kind is said to be bionglii 
from Constantinople. 

SHAH-ALIM I. (also called Sultan Moazim and Jia/n/- 
dar Shah) suc(‘eeded as emperor of India on the deaih of 
Aurungzebe, of whom be was the oldest surviving son (a.u. 

1 707, AH. 1119). During the life of his father he bad been 
entrusted with various important commands; but his uni- 
formly unassuming deportment failed to disarm tho jealous 
suspicions with which Aurungzebo habitually rcgaided l:is 
sons, and ho was at one period, for nearly seven veins, kept 
under restraint. At the outset of his reign ho luid to sus- 
tain a contest with bis two brothers, Azim and Cambaklish, 
who were dissatisfied with the splendid appaniiges the 
kingdoms of Beejapoor and the Dekkan, bcquedtlu.d them 
by their father; but these ambitious princes were suc- 
cessively defeated and slam, leaving Shah- Alim without a 
rival. The remainder of his short reign presents few even is 
of importance, being chielly occupied by operations against 
the Sikhs, who bad lately exchanged the character of pence- 
ful devotees for that of urmeil fanatics, and bad overrun the 
Punjab and adjoining provinces. He died in a fit, in bis 
camp before iJaliore, at the age of seventy (lunar) vears, 
Feb. 10, 1712 (a.h. 1124), and was succeeded,- after n short 
civil w'ar, by his eldest son Jehandar-Shah, His cluiuicier is 
summed up by an able native historian, MeerHtisseiii-Ivliiin, 
with a frankness which singularly contrasts with tho adula- 
tion usual in Eastern writers: ‘This emperor was extieniely 
good iiatured, and mild even to a fault; but very delieieut 
in firmness, for which quality indeed the princes of the 
house of Ihmpiir have never been remarkable in later 
limes.’ 

SHAH-ALIM II. succeeded to the nominal rank of em- 
peror on the murder of his father Alinighir by Ihe vizior 
Ghazi-ed-deen, Nov. 17.'>9 (a.h. 1173); a fate which he him- 
self had only escaped by Hying from Delhi some time piv- 
vioiis. He spent several years in the vain attempt to e^- 
tablihh his authority in some of the provinces of llic dis- 
tracted empire, and is often mentioned bv English wiiicrs 
of that period under the name of I lie Shuhzadfih^ or prince ; 
but in 1755 he was compelled to throw himself on the pro- 
tection of the Britisli, who assigned him the city and dis- 
trict of Allahabad for his maintenance, receiving in return 
a formal giant of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, the oiiginal 
title-deed of the Anglo-Indian empire. His impatience to 
return to Delhi however led him to throw himself into the 
arms of the Mahrattas in 1771 ; but he found himself incicly 
the tool of his new allies, and after various vicissitudes, he 
was seized and blinded (1788) by a Rohilla chief naiiicd 
Gholam Kliadir, who had taken Delhi. The recovery of 
the capital bv Madajec Sindiali restored him to liberty, hut 
he continued virtually a captive of the Mahrattas till the 
capture of Delhi by I..ord Luke in 180.3, when he was lescucd 
from the miserable and degraded stato to which he hnd been 
reduced, and assigned an annual pension of I 20 . 0 IM}/. f>r lii.s 
support. He died in 180C, aged eighty-seven, ami 
ceeded by his son Akbar Shah II., who conimiiod an Kn- 
gUsii state pensioner all his life, and never e\cr<*iscd autho- 
rity beyond tho palace walls. Akbar died at the age of 
eiglity-two, Sept. 2H, 1837, and his son Moliammed Baha- 
dur Shah, is the present titular monarcli. 

SHAH NAMEH. [Franrsi.] 

SlIAU ABAD, a considerablo town in Hindustan, in ilm 
territory of tho king ofOuile, in 27“ 40' N. lat, and 79“ 5 * 
E. long., about 85 miles north-west from Lucknow, and 
about 18 miles south from Sliahjehaiipoor, direct distnncos. 
There arc many large bouses and remains of fortifications. 
SHAHEE, iake. [Azkuhijan; Persia.] 
SHAHJEHAN, or Kin^ of the Pt^orld, the title as- 
sumed by Kburrem-Shah, the fifth of the Mogul emperors 
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of India, who succeeded his father Jehangntr Selim Shah, ] 
A.D. (a.ti. 1037). lie hud borne a distinguished part | 
ill the transactions of his laiber’a reign, amLhad the glory 1 
(1C 1^1) of first reducing ibo liana of Oodipoor, the cliief of i 
the Rajpoots, to submission; and in 16 1C he was declared 
heir to the throne, though he had then two elder brothers 
living, both of whom liowever died before J ehanghtr. He was 
afterwards employed against Candahar and the Dekkau, and 
distinguished himself by his bravery and military skill; but 
the intrigues of the famous empress Noor-Jchaii, who fa- 
voured ihe pretension.^ of a younger prince named Shahriyar, 
led to bis disgrace and recall. He was even driven for a time 
(1C23) into open rebellion, and was never entirely reconciled 
to hib fuller. On the death of Jehanghir however the succes- 
sion was secured to Shalijehan by the Adelity of the vizier 
Azof-J ah, and Shahriyar was taken and put to death. The 
revolt in the following year (IG28) of a powerful chief 
named Khan^Jehan Lodi, who took refuge with the inde- 
|)eii(lent Moslem kings in the Dekkan, gave rise to a war 
in that quarter which lasted several years, and ended in the 
total subjugation of the kingdom of Ahmednuggur (1C31), 
while the more powerful states of Beejapoor and Golconda 
were compelled (163G) to pay tribute to the court of Delhi. 
A war with the Uzbeks in Balkh (1644-7) was attended 
with little result; and Candahar (which, after falling into 
the hands of the Moguls in 1637, had been recovered ten 
years later by the Persians) defied all the efforts of two suc- 
cessive armaments, led by the princes Dara-Sheko and Au- 
rungzehe, to retake it. The war in the Dekkan was renewed 
ill 1655; and Aurungzebc, wlio was viceroy in the south, 
gained great advantages over the two kingdoms which re- 
iniiined, Beejapoor and Golconda. But a dangerous illness, 
winch seized Shahjehan in 1657, led to a premature civil 
war between his four sons for the succession. The eldest, 
Dara-Sheko, had been destined by his father for the heir ; 
but he was overthrown by the united forces of Auriingzcbe 
and Morad, who entered Agra (1658), and deposed their 
falher, wliile Aurungzebc, speedily tjetting rid of Mourad, 
proclaimed himself emperor. Shoojah, the fourth brother, 
was shortly after defeated and driven out of India; and 
Dara, being taken prisoner the next year in a fresh attempt, 
was put to death by order of Aurungzebc. From this 
period Shahjehan was confined by liis ungrateful son to the 
cntadel of Agra, though constantly treated with respect and 
allowed an ample establishment, lie died there, Dec. 
1666 (A.H. 1076), in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
The reign of Shahjehan was the epoch of the greatest splen- 
dour and prosperity of the Mogul dynasty, though its terri- 
tory was afterwards greatly extended by Aurunzgebe. The 
wise regulations introduced by Akbar for securing impar- 
tial justice to all classes of his subjects, Hindu as well as 
Moslem, were still in full force ; and Tavernier, who visited 
India during this reign, says that Shahjehan * i’eigne<l not 
so much as a king over his subjects, but rather as a father 
over his family and children.' The magnificence of bis 
court was unequalled even in the tales of oriental pomp. 
The famous •peacock throne^ the jewels composing which 
were valued at 6,500,000/., was constructed by his ordcr.s; 
hut the most durable monuments of his greatness are the 
luiraorous and splendid public buildings which he erected. 
The city of New Delhi, or Shahjehanabad, with its fortified 
imperial palace and noble mosque, was built under his direc- 
tion ; but the superb mausoleum of the Taj-Mahal near 
Agra, which he built for the sepulchre of his favourite queen, 
and in which he himself lies interred, is unsurpassed per- 
liaps by any edifice either in Europe or Asia for chalte 
olcgarice of design and beauty of execution. Notwilh- 
.standing this vast expenditure, his finances were so well re- 
gulated, that after defraying the cost of his military expe- 
ditions, and maintaining an tirmy of 200,000 men, he loft 
the treasure of 24,000,000/. (Khaft-Khan), the savings of an 
annual revenue of from 25,000,000/. to 30,000,000/. But 
all this prosperity greatly dcchned under Aurungzebc, whose 
bigotry led him to renew the oppression of the Hindus, ami 
whose resources were exhausted by the civil wars to which 
this gave rise, and by his insatiable thirst for conquest. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR, a town of Hindustan, in Roliil- 
cund, in 27“ 54'N. lat. and 79*^50' E. long., about 100 miles 
iiorib-iiorth-wcst fi*om Lucknow, direct distance. It is in 
the British Territory, and is the residence of a British judge. 
It is seated on the Gurruck, a quiet winding stream.' The 
town is large, and contains about 50,000 inhabitams. Theio 
Vi a castlci and some stately old mosqucsi most of which are 


ruinous; but the bouses are in good condition, and the 
bazaars have an appearance of actinty and opulence. 

There is another town called ShahjehaNFOOR inMalwa, 
in 23“ 26' N. lat. and 76® 18' E. ]ong. llic name of both 
ihe towns is derived from the emperor Shahjehan, by whom 
they wcic founded. 

SHAH ROKH BEHADIR, called also Shahrokh 
Mirza (Behadir signifying ‘ a champion,’ and Mirza a 
rince*), was the fourth son of Tamerlane. The news ol 
is birth was brought to his father, it is said, while be was 
playing at chess, and when he had just given check to the 
king (Shah) with his castle (Rokh) : from these two words 
the name of the son was formed. Ho succeeded his falher 
A.H. 807 (a.u. 1405), and was engaged during the greater 
pari of his life in wars with Cara Yousuf, a Turcoman prince 
of the dynasty of the Black Sheep, and with the sons of this 
potentate. He defeated the father in three different battles, 
and was equally successful against bis two sons Jehanshuh 
and Iskender. Ho however restored the province of Azer- 
bijan to Jehanshah, whom he made his tributary, and left 
Iskender to wander from province to province. In a.h. 818 
(A.D. 1416), Shah Rokh restored the famous fortress of the 
city of Herat, which his father had laid in ruins, employing 
upon this work 7000 men. He also rebuilt tho walls of 
Herat itself, as well as those of Memu : the latter had been 
in ruins since the irruption of Gengis Khan. 

The children of Shah Rokh were : UlugBcg, who governed 
Mawarannahar, or the country bcyoml the Oxus; Abul- 
fatha Ibrahim, who governed Persia during the lifetime of 
his father, and died twelve years before him, leaving bedund 
him many public works, amongst others a college; he 
had deservedly the reputation of a liberal patron of litera- 
ture; Mirza Baisankar, or Baisangor, who also 'died in liis 
father’s lifetime, a year before his brother just mentioned, 
leaving three children, who reigned separately or jointly, 
and waged the most bloody wars with one another; Soyiir- 
gatmibh, who commanded under ins falher in India and tlie 
country of Gazneh, and died a.h. 830 (a.d. 1427) ; and Mirza 
Mohammed Jouki, who died a.h. 848 (a.h. 1445). Tbo 
Transoxan provinec.s given to Ulug Beg had been previously 
held by Mirza Khalil Sultan, grandson of Tamerlane and 
nephew of Shah Rokh, who confirmed him in this govern- 
ment. But of this he was despoiled by a rebel courtier, 
who kept him prisoner; and on the death of the rebel, tho 
provinces of Persian Irak and Azerbijun were given to tbo 
restored prince in lieu of bis original territory. Shall Rokh 
himself died after an illustrious reign of forty-tlireo jears, 
at the age of seventy-one, at Ray in Persia. (DTIeibolot, 
Biblioiheque Orientah.') 

SHAli-ZEM.'VUN {King of the Age) became king of 
Cabul aiid Afghanistan on the death of his father Tinioiu* 
Shah, A.D. 1703 (a.h. 1208), spile of the opposition of hi.s 
I cider brother Humayoon ; anoVlicr brothiv, Mahmood, was 
! also defeated in battle and driven into Persia. TIic Doo- 
rauni kingdom had fallen into great di.sorder during tho in- 
dolent reign of Timour ; but instead of bending his efibrts 
to rC'Cstablish subordination in hU diBminions, he became 
possessed with the ambition of eraiilatiiig tho Indian con- 
quests of his grand father Ahmed Shah, expelling theMah- 
ratlas from Delhi, and restoring the ascendency of the 
Moslems. With these views, and encouraged by the invita- 
tion of the Rohillas, he three liinea (in 1795-96-98) invaded 
the Punjab and occupied Lahore ; but though liis move- 
ments occasioned considerable alarm to the Mahrattas 
(who remembered their former defeats by the Afghans), and 
even to the British in Bengal, who assembled a force on 
their frontier to check his progress in case of need, he was 
in each instance recalled by the attacks of the Persians and 
Uzbeks on the north and west, and by the renewed attempts 
of his brother Mahmood on tho crown. The unpopularity 
of the vizier Wuifadar Khan detached many nobles from 
(he king’s prty; and the desertion of Fuiteh Khan, the 
powerful chief of the Barukzycs, enabled Mahmood, in 
1800, to possess himself of (Dandahor. A force sent against 
him was dispersed ; . and Shah-Zemaun, Hying towards 
Cabul, was Ireachcrou.sly seized and given up to his brother, 
by whom he was blinded and imprisoned. Mahmood now 
became king, but was dethroned in his turn, after two years, 
by Shnh'Shoojah-aUMuIk (the lately restored prince), who 
was full brother to Shah-Zeinaun. Tho laltcr was noW 
relca.scd and treated with kindness; but when Shooph v.as 
driven from his throne in 1809, tho blind Shali-Zomauii 
accompanied his liiglit, and died in exile. 
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SHAKE, in Music, the alternate and rapid iteration of 
two sounds wliicli are not less than a semitone, or more 
tliiin a whole lone, apart. This grace— for as such it is 
considered— is generally in trod need" at a pause, and should 
commcMiGo rather slowly, and increase in rapidity as it pro- 
ceeds, always concluding with a turn. Ex.: 



Tho sign of the Shake is a / and an r conjoined, the tiro 
first letters of tho Italian tfUlo^ or the French trille, both 
signifying the same as the English term. 

SHAKELIS, a icligious sect whicdi arose in the English 
county of Lancashire about the year 1747. As the indi- 
viduals of whom it at iirst consisted had previously been 
Quakers, they were sometimes called Shaking Quakers, 
hut more commonly Shakers, from tho violent shaking of 
their bodies in their religious exercises. In 1758 they were 
joined hy Ann Lee, a native of Manchester, whose reputation 
gradually increased, to:;elher with the numbers of the sect, 
till. 111 1770,' she laid claim to divine inspiration, and called 
herself Ann the Word. In 1774, in consequence of the 
persecution to which they were subjected, she and .some of her 
followers sot sail from Liverpool for New York, where they 
arrived in safety. Ann Lee fixed her residence at Water- 
vl.ot, on the Hudson, not far from Albany. Her labours 
were very succo?>sful in increasing the numbers of the sect. 
She died at WatervUct in 1784. In 1832 there were 6000 
Shakers iu the United States, comprised in fifteen ‘ families,’ 
as their communities are called. The properly of each 
•family* is held in common; and as the members, who arc 
both males and females, are all single persons, celibacy 
being strictly enjoined, the numbers can only be kept up by 
converts. They are generally distinguished for good con- 
duct in the common business of life. They agree with the 
Quakers in their abhorrence of war, their objection to lake 
oatlis, and in the belief of the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit ; but of their peculiar religious doctrines it is im- 
possible to give any Intelligible account. Instead of tlie 
original violent shaking, they now move round their hall of 
worship in a regular and uniform dance to the singing of a 
li}mn, clapping their hands in unison. 

SHAKS1»E11E, WILLIAM.* One of the editors of 
Shakspere, Steevens, — says, * All that is known with any 
flegree of certainty concerning Shakspearc is — that he was 
horn at Stratford-upon-Avon — married and had children 
there— went to London, where he commenced actor, and 
wrote poems and plays— returned to Stratford, made his will, 
died, and was buried,* This is uoi* alt that is known with 
any degree of certainty.* There is indeed a lamentable 
d«jficioncy in the materials for Shakspere’s life, such as per- 
haps exists in no similar instance of a man so eminent 
amongst his conleinporarics. Mr. Hullam has justly ob- 
servcil, • All tliat insatiable curiosity and unwearied diligence 
have detected about Sliakspeare serves rather to disappoint 
and perplex us than to furnish the slightest illustration of 
his character. It is not the register of his baptism, or the 
draft of his will, or the orthography of his name, that we 
seek. No letter of his writing, no record of his conversa- 
tion, no character of him drawn with any fulness by a con- 
temporary, can be produced.’ But if wo have nothing but 
registers, and title-deeds, and pedigrees, and wills, we must 
be content with these * s^wils of time,’ in the absence of 
matters wliich bring us iieai-er to the individual. We have 


• In ilie .irticlti Enct.isu Drama this name hns been written ai commonly 
wtintoii— This oriho^mphy was adopted by the commentators iu 
file belief that the poet had so wriilen his iiamo. This was an error, and ac- 
knowlclgod as such bv Mahirio (* Inquiry.* &e., p. iSfl). Sir Freiierio 
Mndil. n hns shown, in a letter nublishcd in the ‘ Archamlogia,’ vol. xRvii., that 
in tho ackiiowliMlLriHl {{oiiuiiie siRnnture# iii existence, • tlie jKjet always wrote 
his name SH AKSPEKli, nnd, consoquoiitly. that those who have in8crt4*d an 
e alter Uie A, or an a in tlic« second sjllable. do not write the name ( as far as 
w«* uro able tojiuleu) in tho sanio manner us the |wt hlmwlf iinliormly would 
aulhoris^H ns to do.’ I ii the Stratford Uenislcr. laith at liis boptism and bunal, 
says ‘'ir F. Madden, the iiume is spelt i5h«A«prre. We may add that, iii the 
same registers, the entries of tho baptism of ills three children, and of the 
burial of his son (which eniries were most probably mode under his own lit- 
spection), are si»lt ShaJttpere. Tlie priiitors however, duciug his life, and m 
the folia of 1623, spell his name Shakespeare. 

P. C., No, 1357. 


however tho possibility left of throwing some light upon the 
obscurity, hy grouping these recoils, '’ilic mass of 

circumstances of which they form so small a part. Wo 
have the ‘ tombstone information,* ns sui h fuels haie been 
called; but wo have something more. The life of Shak- 
spere has to u<) a value above that of all other valutvs in 
connexion with his writings. Whatever ditfcrcnce of opinion 
there may be as to the dates of particular works, there is, 
upon the whole, suliicient evidence to enable us to class 
thoso works in cycles. This species of inquiry form.s no un- 
important part of the biography of Shaksperc: and new 
views may, without impropriety, he based upon tno new cir- 
cumstances connected with tho poet’s literary history which 
have been opened to us by diligent, inquirers during the last 
few years. 

In the register of baptisms of the parish church of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon we find, under the date of April 26, 1564, 
the entry of the baptism of William, llio son of Joiin Sluik- 
spere. The entry is iu Latin — ‘ Gulielmus lilius Johannes 
Shakspere.' The date of William Sliakspcrc’s biiTli has 
always been taken as three days before his baptism ; but 
there is certainly no evidence of tins fact. Who was John 
Shakspere, the father of William? The same register ut 
baptisms show.s, it is reasonably conjectured, that /w had 
two daughters baptised in previous years — Joiie, September 
15lh, 1558; Margaret, December 2iid, 1562. Auolber 
brief entry in anoiher book closes the record of Margaret 
Shakspere; she was buried on the 30ih of April, 

There is very little doubt that the elder daughter, Jonc, died 
also in infancy; for another daughter of John Shakspere, 
also called Jone, was baptised in i56fl. William was in all 
probability the lirsL of tho family who lived beyond tho 
period of childhooil. From Ihe.so records, then, we collect, 
that John Shakspere was niariicd and living in the paiish 
of Stratford in 1 558. lie was no doubt settled there earlier ; 
for in the archives of the town, by which his c.oui'se may be 
traced for some years, we find that he was, in 15.56 one of 
the jury of the court-lect; in 1557, one of the ale-tasicrs; 
at Michaelmas of that year, or viuysoon afieruards, he was 
elected a burgess or junior member of the corporation ; in 
1558 and 1559 ho served the olficc of constable, which duty 
appears then to have been imposed upon the younger mem- 
bers of the corporate body ; lastly, in 1501, ho was elected 
one of the chamberlains. Here then, previous to tho birth of 
William Shakspere, we find his father passing through the 
regular gradations of thoso municipal otiices which were 
filled by the most respectable inhabiiants of a country town. 
What the occupation of John Shakspere was cannot be very 
readily determined. Aubrey, the antiquary, who lived till 
nearly the end of the seventeenth century, and whose manu- 
scripts are preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, says, 
*Mr. William Sliakespcar was born at Slrutford-upon-Avon, 
in the county of Warwick ; his father was a butcher^ and I 
have been told heretofore by some of the neighbours, that 
when he was a boy, he exercised his father's trade; hut 
when ho killed a calf, he would do it in a high style, and 
make a speech.’ There has been recently published a letter, 
which was formerly in the possession of the family of Lord 
de Clifford, wiitteii by a member of one of the inns of court, 
and giving an account of the writer’s visit to Warwickshire in 
1693. After copying the inscription on tho poet’s monu- 
ment, ho says, * The clerk that showed me this church was 
above eighty years old. lie says that this Shakespeare wa.s 
formerly in Ibis town bound n'ppr entice tn a butcher^ but 
that he ran from his master to I^ondun, and there was re- 
ceived into the playhouse as a sorvitour, and by this ineuns 
had an opportunity to be what he afterwards proved. Hu 
was the best of his family ; but the male line isextinguibhcd.' 
Aubrey’s anecdotes of Shakspere are supposed to liino been 
collected about 1680. The letter-writer from Warwickslnie 
was gratifying his honourable curiosity about hiiii wJioni he 
styles* our English tragedian’ in 1693. The parish clerk 
‘ above eighty years old* was probably the informant of both 
parlies. Ho would have been about three years old when 
Shakspere died, and the period of Shakspore's apprenticeship 
which he records would have been some forty years curlier. 
The accounts, it will be seen, materially differ. Aubrey 
says, * His father was a butcher;’ the parish clerk, * Ho 
was bound apprentice to a butcher.’ To the edition of 
Shakspere’a works published by Rowe in 1709, was prefixed 
a • Life.’ Rowe acknowloflges * a particular obligation ’ to 
Betterton, the cejebrated actor, * fur the most considerable 
part of the passages relating to this life, which I have here 
^ ^ Vnr. XXL— ‘> X 
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transmitted to the public; bis veneration for the memory 
of Shakspcare having ^gagfd him to make a journey into 
Warwickshire on purposo to gather up what remains ho 
could of a name for which he had so great a veneration.’ 
Betterton* then, thus speaking through Rowe, says, * He 
was the son of Mr. John Shakspeare, and was born at Strat- 
ford-upoii-Avoii, in Warwickshire, in April, 1564. His 
family, as appears by the register and public writings re> 
lating to that town, were of good figure and fashion there, 
and are mentioned as gentlemen. His father, who was a 
considpriible dealer in wool' &c. But Malone, in his post- 
humous ‘ Life* of the poet, has published a document 
which is held to be decisive os to this question. It is a 
record of proceedings in the BailiiT’s Court in 1555, in which 
some process is shown to have been taken against John 
Shakyspere, of Stratford, glover* Malone has argued that 
this was a considerable branch of trade, and no doubt it was. 
But we are by no means certain that John Shakyspere the 
glover was the same person as the poet's father. There 
was another John Shakspere living in Stratford, who has 
been repeatedly mistaken for the more interesting butcher, 
woolman, or glover; and the mistake, we believe, has gone 
somewhat farther than has been acknowledged. He was 
a younger man than the father of our poet, for he mariied 
in 1584. He was a shoemaker, as is proved by repeated 
entries in the books of the corporation. Might not his 
father have been the glover in 1555? Shakspere appears 
to have been one of the most common names in the town of 
Stratford ; and we have also, as well as John the shoemaker, 
Thomas, a butcher. About tlie same period William Shak- 
sperc’s father is called a yeoman in one of the deeds relating 
to his property. Wo believe, as we shiill presently show, 
that he was originally of the rank which is denominated 
gentleman at the present day ; he was subsequently legally 
recognised as a gentleman, in the sense in which the word 
was used in former days. It was not incompatible with this 
opinion that he should he either a butcher or a dealer in 
wool. Whether he possessed any patrimonial property or 
not, he undoubtedly, by marriage, became the proprietor of 
an estate* He married, as we shall see, an heires8~-a lady 
of antient family. It was after this marriage that he was 
designated by some a butcher, by others a dealer in wool. 
There is a mode of reconciling these contradictory state- 
ments which has been overlooked by those who have been 
anxious to prove that Shakspere was not the son of a butcher. 
In Harrison’s ‘ Description of England,’ we have an exact 
notice of the state of society at the precise time when John 
Shakspere, the possessor of landed property, was either a 
butcher or a woolman, or both. We have here a complaint 
of the exactions of landlords towards their tenants, par- 
ticularly in the matter of demanding a premium on leases; 
and it thus proceeds : — * But most sorrowful of all to under- 
stand that men of great port and countenance are so far 
from suffering their farmers to have any gain at all, ihat 
they themselves become graziers^ butchers , tanners^ sheep - 
masters , woodmen* and denique quid non* thereby to enrich 
themselves, and bring all the wealth of the country into 
their own hands, leaving the commonalty weak, or as an 
idol with broken or feeble arms, which may in a time of 
peace have a plausible show, but, when necessity shall en- 
force, have an heavy and bitter sequel.’ The term ‘ gentle- 
man-farmer * was not invented in Harrison's time, or we 
should, wc believe, have a pretty .correct description of the 
occupation of John Shakspere. 

But we have now to inquire who was the mother of 
William Shakspero? His father died in 1601. On the 9th 
of September, 1608, wo have an entry in the Stratford re- 
gister of burial, * Mary Shakspere, widow.’ It is stated in 
a bill in chancery, of the date of November 24th, 1597, that 
John Shakspero and Mary his wife were * lawfully seised 
in their demesne as of fee as in the right of the said Mary 
of and in one messuage and one yard land, with the appur- 
tenances, lying and being in Wylnecote.’ In the will of 
Robert Arden, dated November 24th, 1556, we find, *I give 
and bequeath to my youngest daughter Mary all ray land in 
Willniecote, called Asbyes, and the crop upon the ground,' 
See. We shall presently have occasion more particularly to 
refer to a grant of arms made to John Shakspere in 1569, 
and confirmed in 1 590. In the latter document it is recited 
that he ‘ had married the daughter and one of the heirs of 
Robert Arden, of Wellingcote.’ The grandfather of Mary 
Arden was groom of ihe chamber to Higiry VII., and he 
was the nephew of Sir John Arden, squire of the body to 


the same king. Sir John Arden was a son of Walter Arden, 
and of Eleanor, the daughter of John Hampden of Bucking- 
hamshire. There were thus the ties of a common bh>od 
between William Shakspere and one of the most distin- 
guished men of the next generation — John Hampden, who 
was a student in the Inner Teraplb when the poet died. 
Mary Arden’s property has been computed to be worth some 
hundred and ten pounds of the money of her time. It is 
probable that Mary Arden became the wife of John Shak- 
spere soon after her father’s death, which was in 1556. 

Of these parents, then, was William Shakspere born, in 
1564, in the town of Stratford. In that town there is a 
street retaining its antient name, Henley-strect, being the 
road to Hcnley-in- Arden, where, in 1574, stood two houses 
with a garden and orchard annexed to each; and these 
houses were then purchased by John Shakspere. It is said 
that William Shakspere was born in one of these houses. 
His lather may have inhabited the house before the pur- 
chase ; and it is more than probable that ho did, for at a 
court-leet in 1556 there is an entry of an assignment to'him 
of the lease of a house in Henley-strcet, and of another in 
Greenhill- street. There is nothing to prove that the. poet 
was not born in the house in Henloy-street: and there that 
house still stands, altered according to modern fashion, its 
gable roofs destroyed, — divided and subdivided into smaller 
tenements, — part converted into a little inn, part the resi- 
dence of a female who shows the room where it is alleged 
that Shakspero first saw tho light, and the low-roofed 
kitchen whore his mother taught him to read. The walls of 
that bedroom are covered literally with thousands of names, 
inscribed in homage by pilgrims from every region where 
the glory of Shakspere is known. At the time when Shak- 
spere’s father bought this house, it was, no doubt, a mansion 
as compared with the majority of houses in Stratford. Tlicre 
is an order from the Privy Council to the bailiff of Stratford, 
after a great fire which happened there in 1614, pointing 
out that fires hud been very frequently ocrasioned there ' hy 
means of thatched cottages, stacks of •it raw, furzes, and 
sueh-likft combustible stuff, which are suffered to be erected 
and made confusedly in most of the principal parts of the 
town without restraint.’ Stratford, like nearly every other 
town of England in that day, closely built, imperfectly 
drained, was subject to periodical visitations of the plague. 
From the average annual number of births and burials we 
may infer that the usual jiumber of the inhabitanls was 
about 1200. When William Shakspere was about two 
nlfbnihs old, the plague broke out in this town, and, in the 
short space of six months, 238 persons, a fifth of the popu- 
lation, fell victims. Tho average annual inortulity was about 
forty. No one of the family of Shakspere appears to have 
died during this visitation. In 1566 another son, Gilbert, 
was born. The head of Ibis growing family was actively 
engaged, no doubt, in private and public duties. In 15GS 
John Shakspere became the bailifl', or chief magistrate, of 
Stratford. This office, during the period in winch he held 
it, would confer rank upon him, in an age when the titles 
and degrees of men were attended to with great exactness. 
Malone says that, from the year 1569, tho entries, either in 
the corporation-books or the parochial registers, referring to 
the father of the poet, bear the addition of master, and that 
this honourable distinction was in cjmsequence of his having 
served the office of bailiff. We doubt this inference ex- 
ceedingly. John Shakspero would not have acquired a per- 
manent rank by having filled an annual office. But ho did 
acquire that permanent rank in the year 1569, in the only 
way in which it could be legally acquired. A grant of arms 
Was then made to him by Robert (Jooke, Clarcnciuux. Tlie 
grant itself is lost, but it was confirmed Dethick, Garter 
King at Arms, and Camden, in 1599. llmt confirmation 
contains the following preamble : * Being solicited, and by 
credible report informed, that John Shakspere, now of Strut- 
foTd-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, gent., whose 
parent and great-grandfather, late antecessor, fur his faithful 
and approved seiwice to the late most prudent prince, King 
Henry VII., of famous memory, was advanced and rewarded 
with lands and tenements, given to him in those porta of 
Warwickshire where they have Continued by some descents 
in good reputation and credit; and for that the said John 
Shakspere having married the daughter and one of the heirs 
of Robert Arden of Wellingcote, in the .said county, and 
also produced this his antient coat of-arms, heretofore as- 
signed to him whilst he was her majesty’s officer and bailiff 
of that town : in consideretton of the premisesi’ &c. No* 
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thing, we should imagine, could be clearer than this. John 
Shukspere produces his auticnt coat-of-arms. assigned to 
him wliilst ht was bailiff of Stratford ; and ho recites also 
that he married one of the heirs of Arden of Wellingcoie. 
Garter and Clarencicux, in consequence, allow him to im< 
nale the arms of Shakspere with the antient arms of Arden 
of Wellingcoie. The Shakspero arms were actually derived 
from the family name, and the united arms were used in 
the seal of William Shakspere's daughter. Yet Malone 
has a most elaborate argument to prove that the giant of 
arms was made entirely with reference to the circumstance 
that John Shakspere had married one of the daughters and 
* heirs of Arden of Wellingcotc. . Such questions may appear 
frivolous and unworthy to be discussed in the notice of a 
man so elevated above the accidents of birth and station. 
Yet the subject is important in connexion with the educa- 
tion of Shakspere. A grea( deal of what would appear 
little less than miraculous in his writings, especially with 
reference to the almost boundless amount of knowledge 
which they contain on every subject, will raise in us not a 
vulgar wonder, bat a rational admiration, when we look at 
him as a well-nurtured child, brought up by parents living 
in comfort if not in aillucnce, and trained in those feelings 
of honour which were more especially held the possession of 
those of gentle blood. His father and mother were, we have 
no doubt, educated persons ; not indeed familiar with many 
books, but knowing some thoroughly ; cherishing a kindly 
love of nature and of rural enjoyments amidst the beautiful 
English scenery by which they were surrounded; admirers 
and cuUivators of music, as all persons above the lowest 


rank were in those days; frugal and orderly in all their 
household arrangements; of habitual benevolence and piety. 

Malone assures us that Shakspere’s father coufd not write. 
Wo have taken some pains to examine the evidence which 
was produced for this assertion. Putting the higher consi- 
derations of the poet's education out of the question, we 
thought it scarcely consistent with bis habitual reverence 
for those things which we are called upon to honour, that 
he should make his own father ihe subject of liis satire, and 
that during his father’s lifetime, in the praise which Jack 
Cade bestows upon those who 'do not use to write tliuir 
names, but have a mark of their own, like honest plain- 
dealing men.’ Malone tells us that John Shakspere had a 
mark of his own, and it ' nearly resembles a capital A, and 
was perhaps chosen in honour of the lady whom he had 
married.’ He further sa>s, 'Out of nineteen persons wlio 
signed a paper relative to ono of their body who had been 
elected baililf, ten of whom were aldermen, and the rest bur- 
gesses, seven only could write their names; and among the 
twelve marksmen is found John Shakspere.' The paper to 
which he refers is an order of a common-hall, dated Sep- 
tember 27 , 1364 . 

Malone talks as if John Shakspere's use of a mark was 
a common thing. There is not another example in the cor- 
poration-books in which the name of John Sliakspcie is 
attached to any order of a common-hall. Such orders were 
very raiely signed by members of the corporation who were 
present, but the entry to which the name of John Shakspere 
IS affixed was a very special one. In this special order, then, 
of which a fac-simile is before us, there are two marks made 







near the name of John Shackuper^ but not atfixed to it, 
which nearly resemble a capital A. The first of these 
(which is ip the first column of names, Shacksper’s being in 
the second) follows the emtry of the sign-manual of ' George 
Whetely, high-bail iff;* and twouly-flve years afterwurds^wc 
find in the corporation books George Whetely still using pre- 
cisely the same sign-manual. But there is another murk 
also near the name of John Shacksper. It is not much like 
an A, but is the exact rcpreaeniatioii of an open pair of com- 
passes, such as carpenters and bookbinders use, having a 
quadrant upon which the leg moves. The mason or car- 
penter, no doubt, used this sign ; as another of the corpma- 
lion drew a very good gridiron. The compasses are imme* 
diiUely opjmite the name of Thomas pyxiin, above whose 
mark stands the name of John Shak{^per separated by a 
space large enough for the iiiscrtio^pof a third name. There 
are twelve marksmen, five of whom bear the name of Jo/m» 


All these Johns aie written without doubt b) the bauie 

J >eii — Jhon; but the Jhori of our poet's father ba» a mm Kcd 
lifferonce: in the five the h is most distnicilj sepaiated 
from the following letter ; in his it is as distiiicilv connected 
with it. There are two marksmen whose names begin with 
a capital S. The e beginning the name of Sbaeksper is en- 
tirely diflerent — it cannot be called a capital, being the plain 
long s, the same that is found in ibe second syllabic sper. 
These facts are to be weighed against Malone’s assertion. 

* William Shakspere then, we ihink, had arnother whocould 
read and a father who could write. They probablv could 
do something more in the wa> of advancing the intelligence 
of their son. But, at any rate, 'when he became old enough, 
they would send their boy to the endowed graramaf-school 
of the town in which they lived. He probably went there 
about 1571, when his father had become chief alderman of 
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The frcc-seliool of Stratford was founded in tlie reign of 
Henry VI., and received a charier from Edward VI. It 
was upon to all boys, nati\esof the borough; and, like all 
tho grainniar<schoo1s of ihat age, was under the direction 
of men who, as graduates of the universities, were qualified 
to (lilTuso that sound .scliolarship which was once the boast 
of England. \Vc have no record of Shakspere having been 
at this school; but there can be no rational doubt that he 
was educated there. Tlis father could not havo procured for 
him a bolter education anywhere. It is perfectly clear to 
those who have studied his works (without being influenced 
hy prejudices, which have been most carefully chcn.shcd, 
implying that ho had received a very narrow education) that 
they ahouiifl with evidences that he must have been solidly 
giouiidi'd in the learning, properly so called, which was 
taught in tiramrnar'Schools. As he did not adopt any ono of 
the learned professions, he probably, like many others who 
have been forced into busy life, cultivated his early scholar- 
ship only so far as he found it practically useful, and had 
little leisure for unnecessary display. His mind was too 
large to make a display of anything. But what professed 
scholar has ever engrafted Latin words upon our vernacular 
English with more facility and correctness? And what 
scholar has ever shown a better comprehension of the spirit 
of antiquity than Shakspere in his Roman plays? The 
ina.sters of the Stratford school, from 1572 to 1587, were 
Thomas Hunt and Thomas Jenkins. They arc unknown 
to fame. They were, no doubt, humble and pious men, 
satisfied with the duties of life that were assigned to them. 
Hunt was the curate of a neighbouring village, Luddington. 
It is most piobuble that they did their duty to Shakspere. 
At any rate they did not spoil liis marvellous intellect. 

There are local associations connected with Stratford 
which could not bo without their influence in the formation 
of Shakspere's mind. Within the range of such a boy’s 
curiosity were the fine old historic towns of Warwick and 
Coventry, the sumptuous palace of Kenilworth, the grand 
monastic remains of Evesham. II is own Avon abounded 
with Spots of singular beauty, quiet hamlets solitary woods. 
Nor was Stratford shut out from the general world, as many 
country towns are. It was a great highway; and dealers 
witli every variety of merchandise resorted to its fairs. The 
eyes of Shakspere must always have been open for ohsorva- 
. tion. When ho was eleven years old Elizabeth made her 
celebrated progress to Lord Leicester’s castle of Kenilworth; 
and there he might even have been a witness to some of the 
‘ princely pleasures’ of masques and mummeries which were 
the imperfect iittcraiico of the early drama. At Coventry, 
too, the antient mysteries and pageants were still exhibited 
in tlic streets, the last sounds of those popular exhibitions 
which, dramatic in their form, w cro amongst the most taste- 
less and revolting appeals to the senses. More than all, 
the placers sometimes even came to Stratford. What they 
plaied, and with what degree of excellence, we shall pre- 
sently havo occasion to mention. 

A belief has obtained that William Shakspere's* family, 
about his fourteenth year, became embarrassed in their cir- 
cumstances, and subsequently fell into great poverty. The 
question is not uninteresting, looking at the probable influ- 
ence of such a state of his father’s circumstances upon the 
future destiny of the great poet. A passage in the poet’s 
* Life' by Rowe has led to the pains-takings by which this 
theory has been sought to be established: — * His father, 
who was a considerable dealer in wool, had so large a 
V family, ten chddveii in all, that, though he was his eldest 
son, he could give him no better education than his own 
employment. lie had bred him, it is true, for some time at 
a free-sichool, where, it is probable, he acquired what Latin 
he was muster of; but the narrowness of his circumstances, 
and the want of his assistance at home, forced his father (o 
withdraw him from thence, and unhappily prevented his 
further proficiency in that language. It is without contro- 
versy that in his works wo scaice find any traces of anything 
that looks like an imitation of the anlients.’ Rowe then 
goes on to assume that because he did not copy from the 
anlients ho had never read them ; ho has given us no facts 
to pro>o the narrow'ness of his father’s circumstances.' 
Malone liowevcr says there is * abundant proof* that when 
our author was about fourteen years old his father was * by 
no meatiM in allluent or even easy circumstances.’ This may 
be. He supplies however certain extracts from the Cor- 
poration and parochial books to show that John Shaksix^re 
was ‘ in distressed circumstances.’ These are, we think, 


all capable of another interpretation. But there is one 
entry which would be decisive if it could be proved to apply 
to the poet’s father. In 1586 a return is made into the 
Bailiff’s Court, upon an action for debt, upon which distraint* 
was ordered against John Shakspere; and the return sets 
forth that bo has nothiaig upon which distress can he levied. 
This would indeed imply a breaking up of tho family, a 
scattering of all their worldly goods. But Malone, who has 
taken very laudable pains to show Ihat tlrere was another 
John Shakspere in Stratford, a shoemaker, who married in 
1 584, and actually received a loan out cf a charity-fund 
about that time, does not suggest the possibility that this 
might be the John Shakspere who had no goods to be taken , 
in execution. The return in the Bailiff’s Court duos not 
designate the debtor by the alderman’s received title of 
maetert or ma^uter. The rise however of our poet’s 
father must have been as rapid as his fall — if ho had fallen ; 
fur there is a memorandum affixed to the grant of arms in 
1596 — ' he hath lands and tenements, of good wealth and 
substance, 500/.’ Malone assumes that this is a fiction of 
the Heralds’ Oflico. Why cannot we, who read the past 
thus darkly — who even know so little of the present — be 
content with what is obvious in private or public history ? 

Inquiries such as these would be worse than useless, un- 
less they had some distinct bearing on the probable cuicor 
of William Shakspere. Of the earlier part of that cuicer 
nothing can, probably, ever be known with certainty. His 
father added to his independent means, wc liave no doubt, 
by combining several occupations in the principal one of 
looking after a little land; exactly in the way which Harri- 
son has described. Shakspere’s youth was, in all probability, 
one of very desultory employ mcni, which alforded him 
leisure to make those extraordinary acquisitions of geneial 
knowledge which could scarcely have been made, or rather, 
tho foundations of which could not have been established, 
during the active life which we believe he led fcom about 
his twentieth year. It is in this manner, we are inclined 
to think, that we must reconcile the contradictory traditions 
of his early employment. As liis father, carrying on vari- 
ous occupations connected with his little properly, might, 
aftor the lapse of years, have been awoolman in the imper- 
fect recollection of some, and a butcher in that of others, so 
his illustrious son, having no very settled employment, may 
have been cither reputed an assistant to his father, a law)er’s 
clerk, a schoolmaster, or a wild scapegrace, according to the 
imperfect chroniclers of a country-town, who, after ho 
returned amongst them a ricli man, would rejoice in gossip- 
ing over tho wondrous doings of the boy. It is thus, wo 
believe, that old Aubrey, having been amongst the parish- 
clerks and barbers of Stratford some fifty years after Shak- 
sporc was dead, tells us, ‘ from Mr. Beestoii' — * though, as 
Ben Jonsoii says of him, that ho had but little I^tin and 
less Greek, bo understood Latin pretty well, for he had 
been in his younger years a schoolmaster in the country.’ 
His precocious gravity as a schoolmaster must have been as 
wonderful as his poetical power; for Aubrey also lolls us, 

* this William, being inclined naturally to poetry and acting, 

came to London, I guess about eighteen, awA did act exceed- 
ingly well He began early to make essays at 

dramatic poetry, which at that time was very low, and his 
plays took well.’ Hero, we think, is a statement not very fur 
from the truth, — a statement derived from Aubrey’s Lon- 
don information. Tho stories of the butcher and the school- 
master were Stratford traditions, perhaps also with some 
shadow of reality about them. 

The earliest connected narrative of Shakspere’s life, that 
of Rowe, thus briefly continues the history of the boy; — 

* Upon his leaving school he seems to have given entirely 
into that way of living which his father proposed to him ; and 
in order to settle in the world after a family manner, he 
thought fit to marry while he was yet very young. His 
wifi) was the daughter of one Hathaway, said to have been 
a substantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratfoid.’ 
The information which Betterton thus collected as to Shak- 
spere’s early marriage was perfectly accurate. He did 
marry ' the daughter of one Hathaway,’ and lie was no 
doubt ' a substantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford.’ At Shottery, a pretty village within a liiilc of the 
town, there is* yet a farm-house, now divided into two tene- 
ments, where it is affirmed that Hathaway dwelt. By\a 
copy of Court Roll,, of the date of 1543, it appears that 
John Hathaway thQ^ held a copyhold estate at Shottery. 
The identical '.farm-house or cottage, with its little garden 
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ami oroliaid. remained in the possession of the descendants 
of the lialliAvays till 1838; it ^as then sold. William 
Shakspere was married to Anne Hathaway before the close 
of the year 1582. He was then eighteen years and a half 
old. Tins was indeed an early tnarringo. His wife was 
considerably older ihan himself. Her tombstone states that 
she died * on the 6th day of August, 1G23, being of the age 
of sixty-seven years.’ In 1G23 Shakspero would have been 
fifty-nine years old. The marriage bond and licence were 
discovered amongst the papers of the Consistorial Court at 
Worcester, in 1H36 : and were published, by Mr. Wheler of 
Stratford, in the * Gentleman's Magazine.' The bondsmen 
arc, Fulk Sandells, of Stratford, farmer, and John Richard- 
son, of tho same place, farmer, and they are held and bound 
in the sura of 40^.. &c. This bond is dated the 28th of 
November, in the 2jth year of Elizabeth — that is, in 1682. 
The bondsmen subscribe their marks. The licence is affixed 
to the bond, and the remarkable part of this document is, 
that they were to be married * with ome asking of tho 
buns they were not to be married ‘ without the consent' of 
Anne’s friends. . There is no record where they were mar- 
ried. In 1583 an entry of the baptism of * Susanna, 
daughter to William Shakspere' is found in the Stratford 
register. Tho entry is the fourth of the month, the word 
May being attached to the first entry of the month. A 
comparison of the dates of the marriage licence and the 
baptism of Shakspere's first child leads to tiie obvious con- 
clusion that the same fault into which the courtly Raleigh 
and the high-born Elizabeth Throgmorton bad fallen had 
ilisturbed the peace of the humble family of the Hathaways, 
and had no doubt made tho mother of the imprudent ^y- 
poet weep bitter tears. But there was instant reparation — 
a reparation, too, that must have been the voluntary act of 
him who bad committed the error. The troth-plight had 

110 doubt preceded the legal marriage. There was however 
no public shame. William Shakspere was an inhabitant of 
Stratford, and his wife is denoted as such in the licence; — 
and there they dwelt when they were married and there 
their children were born ; — and there they lived in their 
later years in opulence and there they died. We can see 
no useful purpose to be served in drawing inferences un- 
favonrahlc to tho general character of Shakspere's wife 
from the document which has been discovered, and especi- 
ally in assuming that domestic unhappiness banished him 
from Stratford. Early in 1585 twin children were born to 
him, — and Ihov were baptized on the 2nd of February as 
‘ JTninnet and Judeth.' 

The cause which drove Shakspere from Stratford is thus 
stated by Ro\ye : — * He had, by a misfortune common 
enough to young fellows, fallen into ill company, and, 
amongst them, some that made a frequent practice of deer- 
stealing engaged him more than once in robbing a park that 
belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. 
For tliis he was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he thought, 
somewhat too severely; and in order to revenge that ill 
usage he made a ballad upon him. And though this, pro- 
bably the first essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said to 
liii\e been so very bitter, that it redoubled the prosecution 
against him to that degree that ho was obliged to leave his 
bu-incss and family in Warwickshire for some time, and 
shelter himself in London.’ x\ll this, amongst a groat deal 
of falsehood, probably contained some tissue of the truth — 
such as tho truth appeared to the good old folks of Stratford 

111 Betterton's time, who had heard stories from their grand- 
fathers of what a wild young fellow the rich man was who 
bought the largest house m Stratford. Malone gravely 
undertakes to get rid Of the deer-stealing tradition, by tell- 
ing us that there was no parh^ properly so called, atCliarle- 
cut^. It is more material that tho statute of the 5th of 
Elizabeth, which Malone also recites, shows clearly enough 
lhat.the hunting, killing, or driving out deer from any park 
was a trespass punished at the most with three months’ im- 
piisonmcnt and treble damages. Sir Thomas Lucy, who 
was on terms of intimacy with the respectable^ inhabitants 
of Stratford, acting as arbitrator in ihoir disputes, was not 
very likely to have punished the 5 on of an alderman of that 
town with anv extraordinary severity, even if his deer had 
been taken away. To kill a buck was then an ofTcnce not 
quite so formidable as the shooting of a partridge in our 
own times. But wo may judge of tho value of the tradition 
from some papers/originally tho manuscripts of Mr. Fulman, 
an antiquary of the seventeenth century, which, with addi- 
tions of his own, were given to Corpus Christi College, Ox- 

0 


ford, on the decease of the Rev. Richard Davies, rector of 
Sandford, Oxfordshire, in 1707. Tho gossip of Stratford 
had no doubt travelled to the worthy rector's locality, and 
rare gossip it is : — *Ile (Shakspere) wa.s much given to all un- 
luokincss, in stealing venison and rahbits, pai ticularly from 
Sir Lucy, who had him oft whipU and sometimes impri- 
sonedt and at last made him fly his native country, to liis 
** great advancement. But his revenge was so great that he 
is his Justice Clod^j^te; and calls liim a great man. and 
that, in allusion to nis name, bore three lowses rampant for 
his arms.’ Is it necessary to do more than recite such 
legends to furnish the best answer to them ? 

Although John Shakspere, at the time of his son's early 
marriage, was not, as wo think, ' in distressed circumstances,* 
his means wore not such probqbly, at any lime, as to have 
allowed him to have borno tlio charge of his son's family. 
That William Shakspere maintained them by some honour- 
able course of industry we cannot doubt. Scrivener or 
schoolmaster, he was employed. It is on every account to 
be believed that tho altered circumstances in which he had 
placed himself, in connection with the natural ambition 
which a young man, a husband and a father, would enter- 
tain, led him to London not very long after his marriage. 
There, it is said, the author of * Venus and Adonis' o’u- 
tained a subsistence after the following ingenious fashion: 
— ‘ Many came on horseback to tho play, and when Shak- 
sperc tied to London from the terror of a criminal prosecu- 
tion, his first expedient was to wait at the door of the play- 
house, and hold the horses of those who had no servants, 
that they might he ready again after the performance. In 
this otTice he became so conspicuous for his care and readi- 
ness. that in a short time every man as he alighted called 
for Will Shakspearc, and scarcely any other waiter was 
trusted with a horse while Will Shakspeare could be had.’ 
Steevens objects to this surpassing anecdote of the horse- 
holding, that tho practice of riding to the playhouse never 
began, and was never continued, and that Shakspere could 
not havo held horses at the playhouse-door because people 
went thither by water. We believe there is a stronger ob- 
jection still : until Will Shakspere converted the English 
drama from a rude, tasteless, serai barbarous entertainment, 
into a high intellectual feast for men of education and re- 
finement, those who kept horse| did not go to tho public 
theatres at all. There were representations in the privato 
houses of the great, which men of some wit and scholarship 
wrote, with a most tiresome profusion of unmeaning words, 
pointless incidents, and vague characterization, — and these 
were called plays; and there were'sloriul shows' in the 
public theatres, to which the coarsest inelo- drama that is 
now exhibited at Bartholomew Fair would bo as superior as 
Shakspere is superior to the highest among his contempo- 
raries. But from 1580 to 1585, when Shakspere and Shak- 
spere’s boys are described us holding horses at the play house- 
door, it may be atllrmcd that the hhiglish drama^ such as 
w’c now understand by the term, had to be created. We 
believe that Shakspere was in the most eminent degree its 
creator. He had, as we think, written his ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ perhaps in a fragmentary shape, before he left 
Stratford. It was first printed in 1593, and is dedicated to 
Lord Southampton. The dedication is one of the few ex- 
amples of Shakspere mentioning a word of himself or his 
works: — * 1 know not how 1 shall ofTend in dedicating my 
unpolished linos to your lordship, nor how the world will 
censure me for choosing so strong a prop to support so weak 
a burden ; only if your honour seem but pleased, 1 account 
myself highly praised, and vow to take advantage of all idle 
hours till I have honoured you with some graver labour. But 
if tho first heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall be 
sorry it bad so noble a godfather, and never nfier ear so bar- 
ren a land, for fear it yield me still so bad a harvest. I leave 
it to your honourable survey, and yonr honour to your 
heart's content, which I wish may always answer your own 
wish and the world’s hopeful expectation.' The dedication 
is simple and manly. In 1593 then Shakspere had an ein- 
ployinenl— a recognised one— for he siieuks of ‘idle hours' 
to be dovoted to poetry. Ho calls ibis poem too ‘the first 
heir of my invention.’ If it ‘prove deformed,’ ho will 
never after ear (plough) so borreii a land.' Will be give up 
writing for the stage then ? It is a remarkable proof of tho 
low reputation of the drama that even^lhe diaraatic works 
which Shakspere had unquestionably pniduccd in 1593 were 
not here alluded to. The drama scarcely ibon aspired to 
the character of poetry. The ‘some graver labour’ which 
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he contemplated was another poem ; and ho did produce 
another the next year, which he also dedicated to the same 
fruMul. This was tho ‘ Rape of Lucreco.* Perhaps these 
poems were publislied to vindicate his reputation as a writer 
against the jealousies of some of the contemporary dranU' 
lists. Bui we still think that he used the term * first heir of 
niy invention’ in its literal sense; and that^Venus and< 
Adonis* — or at least a sketch of it— -was the first producs- 
tion of his imagination, his invention. It bears every mark 
of a youthful composition; it would have been more easily 
produced by the Shaksperc of eighteen or twenty than any 
of his earliest dramas, lie had models of such writing as 
the ‘ V'^enus and Adonis* before him. Chaucer he must have 
diligently studied ; Spenser had published bis ‘Shepherd's 
Calendar.' his ITyuins to Lo\'« and Beauty, and other poems, 
ulioti Shaksporo's genius was budding amidst his native 
fields. But when he wrote * Henry VI.* or the first ‘Ham- 
let.* where could ho seek for models of dramatic blank 
verse, of natural dialogue, of strong and consistent charac- 
ter? He liad to work without modeds ; and this was the 
real * graver labour* of his early manhood. It has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Collier that in 1 589, when Shakspere was 
only twenty-five, he was a joint proprietor in the Blackfriars 
theatre, with a fourth of the other proprietors below him in 
tho ILst. He had, at twenty-five, a standing in society ; he 
had the means, without doubt, of maintaining his family; 
us he advanced in the proprietorship of the same theatre, 
he realized a fortune. How had he been principally occu- 
pied from the time he left Stratford, to have become some- 
what rapidly a person of importance amongst his ‘friends 
and fellows?’ \Vc think, by making bim.self useful to 
them, beyond all comparison with others, by his writings. 
It appears to us not improbable that even before Shaksperc 
left Stratford, he had attempted some play or play.s which 
had become known to the1.x)ndoupla>ers. Thomas Greene, 
who in 1586 wa.s the fourth on the list of tho Blackfriars 
shareholders, was said to be Shakspere*s fellow townsman. 
But tlie young poet might have found another and more im- 
portant friend in the Blackfriars company : — Richard Bur- 
bage, the great actor, who in his own day was called ‘the 
English Roscius,’ was also of Shakspere's county. In a 
*etter of Lord Southampton to the Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere (written about 16081; introducing Burbage and Shak- 
speie to the chancellor, it is said:— ‘They are both of one 
county, and indeed almost of one town.’ It is perfectly 
clear therefore that Shakspere, from tho easy acce.ss that he 
might have procured to these met^Mfould have received in- 
viting offers to join them in London, provided he had mani- 
fested any ability which would bo useful to them. That 
ability, we have no doubt, was manifosted by the produc- 
tion of original plap (as well as by acting) some tiruo be- 
fore he had attained the rank and profit of a shareholder in 
the Blackfriars company. 

The theory that Shakspere had not produced any of bis 
dramas till several years after he was a shareholder in the 
Blackfriars theatre, is generally upheld by the assertion that 
he is not noticed by any contemporary writer till after the 
period usually assigned to tho commencement of his career 
as a dramatic author ; that is, about 1 592. There is an allu- 
sion to ' Hamlet’ by Nashe, in 1589; and the most reason- 
able belief is, that this was Shakspere’s Hamlet— an earlier 
bkolcli than llie early one which exists. We believe with 
Drydcn and Rowe, that a remarkable passage in Spenser’s 
‘ Tliaha’ applies to Shakspere {Store of Knowledg^^ No. 2), 
and that poem was published in 1591. The application of 
these passages to Sliakspere is strongly disputed by those 
who assign the first of his plays to 1593. In an age when 
Uiere were no newspapers and no reviews, it must be ex- 
tremely ditilcult to traco the course of any man, ho.wever 
eminent, by the notices of the writers of his times. An 
author’s fame then was not borne through every quarter of 
the land in tho very hour in which it was won. More than 
all. the reputation of a dramatic writer could scarcely be 
known, except to a resident in London, until his works were 
corn milted to the press. The first play of Shakspere’s 
which was printed was ‘The First Part of the Contention’ 

Henry VI..’ Part II.), and that did not appeattill 1594. 
Now Malone says, ‘In Webbe’s ‘Discourse of English 
Poetry,* published in 1586, we meet with tho na.mo of most 
of the ('.elcbruted pods uf that time; particularly those of 
George Whetstone and Anthony Munday, who were drama- 
tic writers; but we find no trace of our author, or any^f 
his works.’ But Malone does not tell us that in Webbe’s 


* Discourse of Poetry* we meet with the following passage — 
‘ I am humbly to desire pardon of the learnt company of 
gentlemen scholar.s, and students of the universities and 
inns of court, if I omit their several commendations in this 

lace, which I know a great number of them have worthily 

eserved, in many rare devices and singular inventions of 
poetry ; fur neither hath it been my good hap to have seen 
all which I have heard of, neither is my abiding in' such 
place where I can with facility get knowledge of their works.* 
‘Three years afterwards,’ continues Malone, ‘Puttenhain 
printed his ' Art of English Poesy and in that work also 
we look in vain' for the name of Shakspere.’ The book 
speaks of the one-and-thirty years’ space of Elizabeth’s 
reign; and thus puts tho date of tho writing a year earlier 
thaj^ the printing. But we here look in vain for some other 
illukrioiis names besides those of Shakspere. Malone, has 
not told us that nul one of Shakspere's early dramatic con- 
temporaries is mentioned — neither Marlowe, nor Greene, 
nor Peele, nor Kyd, nor Lyly. The author evidently de- 
rives his knowledge of ' poets and poesy’ from a. much ear- 
lier pei-iod than that in which he publishes. He does not 
montiou Spenser by name, but he does ‘that other gentle- 
man who wrote the late ‘Shepherd’s Calendar.’ The ‘Shep- 
herd’s Calendar* of Spenser was published in the year 1^79. 
Malone goes on^to argue that the omission of Shakspere's 
name, or any other notice of his works, in Sir John Har- 
rington’s ‘ Apology of Poetry,* printed in 1591, in which he 
takes occasion to speak of the theatre, and mentions some 
of the <‘.clebraled dramas of that time.' is a jiroof that none 
of Shakspere's dramatic compositions had then appeared. 
Does he mention ‘Tamburlaine,’ or ‘ Faustus,' or ‘The 
Massacre of Paris,’ or ‘Tho Jew uf Malta*? As he docs 
not, it may be assumed with equal justice that none of 
Marlow'e's compositions bad appeared in 1591 ; and yet \\u 
know that he died in 1593. So of Lyly’s * Galathca,' 
‘ Alexander and Campaspe,* ‘ Eiidy nnun,’ &c. So of Greontr's 
•Orlando Furioso,’ ‘Friar Bacon,’ ‘James IV.* So of the 
‘Spanish Tragedy’ of Kyd. The truth is, that Harrington, 
ill his notice of celebrated dramas was oven more anti- 
quated than Puttenhain ; and his evidence therefore in this 
matter is utterly worthless. But Malone has given his 
crowning proof tnat Shakspero had not written before 1591, 
in the following words ‘ Sir Philip Sidney, in his ‘ Defence 
of Poesie,’ speaks al some length of tho low state of dra- 
matic literature at the time he composed his treatise, but 
has not the slightest allusion to Shakspere, whose plays, had 
they then appeared, would doubtless havu rescued the En- 
glish stage from the contempt which is thrown upon it by 
the accomplished writer ; and to which it was justly exposed 
by the wretched compositions of those who precedca our 
poet. ‘The Defence of Poesie’ was not published till 1595, 
but must have been written some years before.’ There is 
one slight objection to this argument : Sir Philip Sidney 
was killed at the battle of Zulplien, in the year 1586; and 
it would really have been somewhat surprising if the illus- 
trious author of tho ‘ Defence of Poesy’ could have in- 
cluded Shakspere in his account ‘of the low state of dra- 
matic literature at tho timo he composed this treatise.' 

If the instances of the mention of Shakspero by his con- 
temporaries during his lifetime be not numemus, wc are 
compensated by the fulness and explicitness of one notice 
— that of Francis Meres, in 1598. Short as his notice is, 
it is by far the must valuable contribution which we posscds 
towards the * Life* of Shakspere. Meres was a master of 
arts of Cambridge, and subsequently entered the church. 
In 1558 he published a book called *JPlaUadis Tamia, Wit's 
Treasury.’ It is a collection of moral sentences from 
antient writers, and it is described by Anthony Wood a.s *a 
noted school-book.’ Prefixed to it is * A Comparative Dis- 
course of our English Poets.’ Nothing can be more deci!>ive 
than this ‘.Comparative Discourse’ as to the rank which, in 
1598, Shakspere had taken amongst the most eminent of 
his contemporaries. 

*As the Greek tongue is made famous and eloquent by 
Homer, Hesiod* Euripides, .^schylus, Sophocles, Pindarus, 
Phocylides, and Aristophanes; and the Latin tongue by 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace, -Silius Italicus, Lucanus, Lucieiius, 
Ausoiiius, and Claudiunus; so tho English tongue is 
mightily enriched, and gorgeously invested in raie orna- 
ments and resplendent habiliments, by Snt Philip Sidney, 
Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, Marlow, 
and Chapman. 

‘As the soul ollBuphorbuB was thought to live in Pylha- 
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jjoras, so tli^swcet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous 
and boncy-tongued Shakespeare; witness his ‘Venus and 
Adonis/ his ‘Lucrece/ his sugared souneU among his pri- 
vate friends, &c. 

*As Plaiitus and Seneca are accounted the best for 
comedy and tragedy among the Latins, so Shakespeare, 
among the Kn,»lisii, is the most excellont in both kinds for ^ 
the stage; for comedy, witness his “Gentlemen of Verona,** 
his “Errors,*' his “ J^ve Labours Lost,” his “ Jjove Labours 
Won," his “ Midsummer’s Night Dream,*’ and his “Mer- 
chant of Venice for tragedy, bis “ Richard JL” “ Richard 
, III.,’* “ Henry IV.,” “King John/* “Titus Andronicus/* 
and his “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

* As Epius Stolo said that the Muses would speak with 
Plautus's tongue, if they would speak Latin ; so 1 say Utat 
the Muses would speak with Shakespeare’s flne filed phrase 
if they would speak English/ 

The list of Shakspere’s plays which Meres gives in 1598 
can scarcely he supposed to be a complete one. Previous to 
1598 there had been ovXy printed the two Parts of tho'Con- 
lenlion* (now known os the * Second and Third Parts of 
Henry VL*) ‘Richard 111./ ‘Richard II./ and ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.' Of the six comedies mentioned by Meres, 
not one had been published; neither had ‘Henry IV./ 

* King *Tohii,' nor ‘Titus Andronicus;* but, in 1597, ‘Love's 
Labour’s Lost,* and the ‘ First Part of Henry IV./ had 
been entered in Stationers* Hdll. Without the list* of 
Mercs therefore wc could not have absolutely shown that 
the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona/ the ‘ Comedy of Errors/ 
the ‘ All's Well that Ends Well * (which we have every 
reason to think was designated as ‘ Love Labours Won *) 
the ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream/ tlie * Merchant of 
Venice,’ the ‘King John,’ and the ‘Titus Andronicus/ 
were written and produced before 1598. The list of Meres 
omits the original ‘Hamlet’ and the ‘Taming of the 
Shrew,* which we may believe were produced before 1598; 
hut, looking at Aleres* list alone, how gloriously had Shak- 
sperc earnod that reputation which ho had thus acquired 
111 1598! He was then thirty-four years of age, but he 
had produced all his great liistorical plays, with the ex- 
ception of ‘ Henry V.* and ‘ Henry Vlll.’ He had given 
us ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and had even ‘corrected and aug- 
mented ’ it ; the stage was in possession, and the fame ac- 
knowledged, of six of his most delicious comedies. Before 
the close of that century we have little doubt that he had 
also produced ' Henry V.,* ‘The Mercy Wives of Windsor,* 
and * Much Ado about Nothing.' 

Of the pla)^ thus produced before the close of the six- 
teenth centu^', we would assign several (not fewer than 
nine, including the doubtful plays) to the period from 
S hakspere’s early manhood to 1 59 1 . Some of those dramas 
may possibly then have been created in an imperfect state, 
very diiferont from that in which we have received them. 
If the ‘ Titus Audronicue* and ‘ Pericles’ are Shakspere’s, 
they belong to this epoch in their first state, whatever it 
might have been. We have no doubt that the three plays, 
in their original form, which we now call the three Parts of 
‘ Henry VI./ were his ; and they also belong to this epocli. 
Tliat • Hamlet/ in a very imperfect state, probably moye 
imperfect even than the sketch in the possession of the duke 
of Devonshire, is the play alluded to by Nashe in 1589, we 
have little doubt. In the duke of Devonshire’s copy, dated 
1602, tluM'e are passages, afterwards omitted, which deci- 
dedly refer to an early stale of the stage. Among.st the 
comedies, ‘Tho Two Gentlemen of Verona/ ‘Love's 
Labour's Lost,* ‘The Comedy of Errors,* and ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,’ contain very strong external evidence, espe- 
cially in the structure of thoir versification, that they belong 
to the poet's earliest period. When the time arrived that 
he had fully dedicated himself to the great work .of his 
life, ho rarely ventured upon cultivating tho ofishoots of 
hi.s early versification. The doggerel was entirely rejected 
—tho alternate rhymes no longer tempted him by their 
music to introduce a measure which is scarcely akin with 
the dramatic spirit— tho couplet was adopted more and 
more sparingly— and he finally adheres to tho blank verse 
which he may almost be said to have created— in his 
hands certainly the grandest as well the sweetest form in 
which tho highest thoughts were ever unfolded to listening 
liiimauity. We have only one drama to add to this cycle, 
and that, we believe, was * Romeo and Juliet* in its original 

form. . , X 1 . 

pie ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream may be taken, we 


apprehend, as a conuccling link between the dramas which 
belong to the first cycle and those which may he assigned to 
the lemaitiing years of tlic sixteenth century. 

Wo have little difficulty in determining the phns which 
belong to Shakspere's middle period. The Fist of Meres, anil 
tho dales of the original editions of those plays, are. our host 
guides. The exact years in which they first appealed ean 
only be determined in one or two cases; and it iti of hide 
consequence if they could be determined. The curliest o( 
the historical plays of this cycle were those which completed 
the great story of the wars of the Ri> 80 s. ‘Richard 111.' 
naturally terminated the eventful history of the house of 
York ; ‘ Richard II.’ coiniuenccd tho more inagniticent 
exhibition of the fortunes of the house of Lancaster. Both 
theso plays were printed in 1397. Tho two great historical 
plays of ‘ Henry IV.’ which succeeded them were, no doubt, 
produced before 1599. ‘Henry V.* undoubtedly belongs to 
that year; and this great song of national triumph grew out 
of the earlier history of ihe ‘ mad-cap Prince of Wales.’ Tho 
three latter histories are most remarkable for the exhibition 
of tho gtoatest comic powor that the world has ever seen. 
When the genius of Shakspere produced FalstatT, its most 
distinguishing characteristics, his wit and humour, hod 
attained their cxtreinest perfection. There is much of the 
same high comedy in ‘ King John.’ This was tlie period 
which also proihiced those comic drama.s which are most 
distinguished for tlfcir brilliancy of dialoguc—tlie ‘ fine filed 
phrase* which Meres describes — ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor/ ‘Much Ado about Nothing/ and ‘Twelfth 
Night.’ Tho ‘Merchant of Venice/ and ‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well,’ belong to the more romantic class. Tho 
‘Twelfth Night' was originally thought to have been one of 
Shakspere’s latest plays ; hut it is now proved, beyond a 
doubt, that it was acted in the Middle Temple Hall in (he 
Christmas of 1601. 

The close of the sixteenth century brings us to Shaks- 
perc’s thirty-fifth year. lie had then been about fifteen 
years in London. We are not willing to believe that his 
whole time was passed in the (‘a])ital. It is not necessary to 
believe it; for the evidence, such as it is, partly gossip and 
partly documentary, makes for the contrary opinion. Aubrey 
tells us ‘tlie humour of the constable in * A Midsummer 
Night’s l>eatn’ he happened to take at Grendon in Bucks, 
which is tnc road from I/Oiidon to Stratford, and there was 
living that constable about 1642, when I first came toOxou,* 
The honest antiquary makes a slight mistake here. There 
is no constable in ‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream but ho 
probably refers to tho ever-famous Dogberry or Verges. In 
the same paper Aubrey says, ‘ he was wont to go to his 
native country ouco a year/ 

But we have more trustworthy evidence than that of .Toliii 
Aubrey for believing that Shakspere, however indispen- 
sable a protracted residence in London might be to his in- 
terests and (hose of his family, never cast aside the link 
which bound him to his native town. In 1596 his only son 
died, and in Stratford he was buried. The parochial register 
gives us the melanclioly recoid of this loss. This event, 
afllicting as it must have been, did not render the great 
poet’s native town less dear to him. There his father and 
mother, there liis wife and daughters, there his sister still 
lived. In 1.597 ho purchased the principal house in Strat- 
ford. It was built by Sir Hugh Clopton, in the reign of 
Henry VIL, and was devised by him under tho name of the 
f^reat hou^e. Dugdale describes it as *a fair house built of 
hnek aitd tiinhur.’ It appears to have been sold out of the 
Clopton family before it was purchased by Shakspere. In 
the poet's will it is described as ‘all that capital messuage 
or tenement, with the appurtenances, in Stratford afore- 
said, called the Now Place.* The London residence of 
Shakspere at thi^ period is stated to have been m South- 
wark, near the Bear Garden. It iy now incontestably proved 
that in tho year previous to 1596 Shakspere ludd a ninch 
more important rank as a sharer in tho Blackfriars Theatre 
than in 1589 ; ami that the Globe Tlieatro also belonged to 
the body of proprielore of which he was one. A petition to 
the privy council, presented in 1596. was found in tho State 
Paper Office a few years ago, in which the names of the 
petitioners stand as fvillows: — 

‘ Tho humble petition of Thomas Pope, Richard Bur- 
bage, John Hemmings. Augustine Phillips,William Shakes- 
peare, William Kempe. William Sly, Niclmlas Tooley. and 
others, servants to the Right Honourable the Lord Cham- 
berlain to her Majesty.’ 
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There is a tradition that the valuable estate of New Place 
was purchased by Shakspero through the munifleent assist- 
ance of Lord Southampton. It is pleasant to bolievo such a 
tradition ; but it is not necessary to account for Shaksperc’s 
properly in the theatres, or even for his purchase of New 
Place at Stratford, that we should imagine that some extra - 
ordinary prodigality of bounty had been lavished on him. 
Ho obtained his property in the thoatro by his honest 
labours, steadily exerted, though with unequalled facility, 
from bis earliest manhood. Tho profits which he received 
not only enabled him to maintain his family, but to create 
an estate ; and his was not a solitary case. Edward Alleyn, 
who was a contemporary of Shakspere, a player and a 
theatrical proprietor, realized a fortune ; and he founded 
Dulwich College. 

It has been held, especially by the German critics, that 
the Sonnets of Shakspere have not been sufficiently re- 
garded as a store of materials for his biography; and it has 
been very ingeniously attempted by a recent writer, Mr. 
Brown, to show that the whole of these, with a fpw slight 
exceptions, are to be taken as a continuous poem or poems. 
He calls them Shakspere’s ‘Autobiographical Poems.* But 
we would ask, can these one hundred and fifty-four Sonnets 
be received as a continuous poem upon any other principle 
tliaii that the author had written them continuously? If 
there are some parts which are acknowledged interpolations, 
may there not be other parts that are open to the «a|ner'| 
belief? If there are parts entirely different in their tone 
from the bulk of these Sonnets, may wo not consider that 
one portion was meant to be artificial and another real, — 
that the poet sometimes spoke in an assumed cliaracter, 
sometimes in u natural one ? This theory wc know could 
not hold if the poet had himself arranged the sequence of 
these verses ; but as it is manifest that two stanzas have 
been introduced from a poem printed ten years e^irlier — 
that others are acknowledged to be out of order — and others 
positively dragged in without the slightest connection — may 
we not carry the separation still further, and believing that 
tho ‘ begetter’ (by which name some W. H‘. is honoured by 
the bookseller in a dedication)— the getter these 

Sonnets had levied contributions upon all Shakspere’s * pri- 
vate friends' — assume that he was indifferent to any ar- 
rangement which ini^ht make each portion of«the poem 
tell its own history ? We do not therefore take up these 
poems to ' seize a clue which innumerable passages give us, 
and suppose that they allude to a youth of high rank a.s well 
personal beauty and accomplishment, in whose favour and 
intimacy, according to the base prejudices of the world, a 
player and a poet, though he were tho author of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
might be thought honoured;’ and we do not feel * the 
strangeness of Shakspeare’s humiliation in addressing him 
as a being before whoso feet ho crouched -whoso frown he 
feared— whose injuiies, and thoso of the most insulting 
kind, he felt and bewailed without resenting.’ (llallam’s 
Hist of Europe ) 

The view which wo take of tho probable admixture of the 
artificial and the real in the Sonnets, arising from their 
supposed original fragmentary state, necessarily leads to the 
belief that some arc accurate illustrations of the poet's situ- 
ation and fcclings.^ It is collected from these Sonnets, fur 
example, that his profession as a player was disagreeable to 
him ; uivl this complaint, bo it observed, might be addressed 
to any one of his family, or some honoured friend, such as 
Lord Soulliamploii, as well as to tho principal object of so 
many of those lyrics whicii contain a ‘leading idea, with 
variations — 

' O, for my sako do yon with Fovtnno chide, 

The guilty oimy Itarmthl deeds. 

That did lUii heltcr for my life provide 

Thun public tni'ann, « hlch public mnniierfl breed*. 

Tlicnce comes it Unit my name receive* a breud, 

And nlmoat tlieurc my nniiiri* ii tubdued 
To what it norks in, like the dyer’s hand.' 

But if from his professional occupation his nature was felt 
by him to he subdued to what it worked in, — if thence his 
name received a brand,— if vulgar scandal sometimes as- 
sailed him, — he had high thoughts to console him. such as 
were never before imparted to mortal. This was probably 
written in some period of dejection, when his heart was ill 
at case, and ho looked upon the world with a slight tinge 
of indifference, if not of dislike. Every man of high genius 
has felt something of this. It was reserved for the highest 
to throw it off, ' like dew-drops from the lion’s mane/. After 
a very full consideration of Shakspere 8 dramatic works, we 


arc come to the conclusion that he possessed, ^ove all other 
men, so complete a mastery over the tendency to colour 
general representations of life and character with personal 
views and ciicumstances, that he invariably went out of 
himself,— that he saw nothing through jits own individual 
feelings, — and that thus none of his portraits are alike, 
because none are personifications of his own nature— liis 
own life — his own self-consciousness. If there are some 
portions of his Sonnets which are conceived in an entirely 
different spirit, we think they are not very numerous, hi d 
must bo received as evidences of personal character, habits, 
and feelings with great scrupulousness. 

Shakspere during the lust year or two of the sixteentrh 
eepturj^, and the opening years of the seventeenth, was fur 
fh^most part in l.iOndon. In 1SU8 we find his townsman, 
Rivard Quiney, writing him o letter, requesting the loan 
of thirty pounds. Mr. Alderman Sturley, with reference 
to some public business of that period, not only says in a 
letter that * our countryman. Mr. William Shakspere, would 
procure us money,’ but speaks * of the friends he can make.’ 
Such notices arc decisive as to the position Shakspere then 
held in the estimation of the world. In 1601 his. father 
died ; and his burial is registered at Stratford. lie ap- 
pears then to have had three brothers living, — Gilbcii, 
Richard, and Edmund. Gilbert, the next to himself, re- 
sided at Stratford, and probably managed William's affairs 
there while he was in London ; for in 1602, when the pros- 
perous poet bought II considerable quantity of land near 
Stratford, of William and John Combe (107 acres), the 
counterpart of the conveyance (which wc have seen) con- 
tains an acknowledgment of possession being given to Gil- 
bert Shakspere, to the use of William. It is probable that 
Gilbert died before W illiam ; for no mention is made of him 
in the poet’s will. The younger son of the family, Edmund, 
born in 1580, followed the fortunes of his illustrious brothiT. 
It was probably intended that he should succeed him in his 
proprietorship of the theatres ; but the register of the burials 
of St. Mary Overies, in Southwark, closes his history in 
1607: ‘Edmund Shakspere, player, in the church.’ Richard 
Shakspere died in 1613. 

In 1603 James I. ascended tho throne of England. I^rtid 
Southampton, who had so imprudently participated in the 
conspiracy of Essex, was a favourite of the new king ; and 
one almost of the first acts of the reign was a grant of a 
patent to the proprietors of the Blackfriars and Globe Thea- 
tres. In this patent the name of Shakspere stands (ho 
second; the names mentioned being ‘Lawrence Fletcher, 
William Shakspere, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillips, 
John Hemroings, Henry Condell, William Sty, Robert Ar- 
myn, Richard Cowley/ 

It would appear that at this period Shak.spci'e was de- 
sirous of retiring from the more laborious duties of his 
profession as an actor. He desired to be appointed, .there 
is little doubt, to the otilco of Master of the Queen's Revels. 
Daniel, a brother poet, was appointed; and in a letter to 
the Lord Keeper, Sir Thomas Egertuii, ho thus speaks ot 
one of tho competitors for the office : — * It seemetn to my 
liumble judgment that one who is the author of plays now 
daily presented on the public stages of London, and the 
possessor of no small gains, and niorcovcr himself an actor 
in the King's company of comedians,^ could not with reason 
pretend to be master of the Queen’s Majesty’s revels, foras- 
much as he would sometimes be asked to approve and allow 
of his own writings/ 

But Shakspere continued to hold his property in tho 
theatre. In 1608 tho Corporation of Londefn again attempled 
to iuterfere with the actors of tho Blackfriars; and there 
being little chance of ejecting them despotically, a nogocia- 
tion was set on foot for the purchase of their proyiorty. A 
document found by Mr. Collier amongst the Egerton papers 
at once determines Shakspere’s position in regard to his 
theatrical proprietorship. It is a valuation, containing the 
following it^ : — 

* Item. W. Shakespeare asketh for the wardrobe 
and properties of the same playhouse 500/., 
and for his four shares, the same as his fellows 
Burbidge and Fletcher, viz. 933/. 6«. Hd. . 1 433 6 8’ 

With this document was found another — unquestionably 
the most interesting paper ever published relating to Shak- 
spore : it is a letter ftom Lord Southampton to Lord Kftes- 
mere, the lord chancellor; and it contains the following 
passage: — 

‘ These bearers are two of the chief of the company ; pno 
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of thoiii by name Richard Burbidgo, who humbly suelh for 
your Lordship’s kiud help, for that he is a man famous as 
our English Roscius, one who Atteth the action to the word 
and the word to the aciion most admirably. By the exercise 
of his quality, industry, and j^ood behaviour, he hath become 
possessed of .the Black Friars playhouse, which hatii been 
emploved for plays since it was built by his father, now 
near fifty years a*;©. The other is a man no whit less de- 
serving favour, and ray especial friend, till of late au actor 
of good account in the company, now a sharer in the same, 
and writer of some of our best English plays, which, a.s your 
Lordship knoweth, were most singularly liked of Queen 
Elizabelli, when the company was called upon to perform 
before her Majesty at court, at Christmas and Shrovetider, 
His most gracious Majesty King James also, since his com* 
ing to the crown, hath extended his royal favour to the com- 
pany in divers ways and at sundry times. This other hath 
to iiuthe 'William Shakespeare, and they are both of one 
county, and indeed almost of one toWn: both are right fa- 
mous in their qualities, though it longelh not to your Lord- 
ship’s gravity and wisdmn to resort unto the places where 
they are wont to delight the public car. Their trust and 
suit now is, not to be rnolcbted in their way of life whereby 
they maintain themselves and their wives and families (be- 
ing boih married and of good reputation), as well us the 
widows and orphans of some of their dead fellows.’ 

Tlio mode in which Southampton speaks of Shakspero is 
most noble; it is almost more than could have been cx- 
j)cclc(l from a courtier addressing a minister of stale. What- 
ever Southaniptoii might feel tow'ards Shakspero in private, 
it was soinclhiug like a breaking down of aristocratic*dis- 
linctions thus to wiile of a ‘poor player:’ — ‘The other is a 
m ill no whit less deserving favour, and imj rsppcial friend.* 
Who can doubt the estimation in which Shakspcrc must 
have been hohl by all men when his personal character, 
well as his surpassing genius, had thus broken down the 
observance of lluulistinctions which in those da)s were most 
rigidly clung to? Wc learn from this letter that in 1608 
Simkspeie had ceased to be an actor; but lie was still a 
sharer in the company. 

We may now su))puso that the great poet, thus honoured 
and e^teciiiod, had retired to Siiatford, letaining a property 
m the theatre— regularly writing for it. There is an opinion 
tliat he ceu^cll to act after 1G03. In that )ear his name is 
found umongal the pci formers of one of Ben Jenson’s plays. 
Bui the years from 1601 to his death, in the April of 1616, 
wcrcs not idl) spent. Ho was a practical fanner, wc have 
little doubt. In 1GU5 he bought a moiety of the tithes of 
Stratford, which he w’ould then probably collect in kind. 
He occupied the best house of the place; ho had there his 
’em ions knotted garden’ to amuse him; and his orchard 
had igaiiy a pippin of his ‘own grafling.* James I. lecoin- 
meiidcd the cultivation of mulberry-trees in England ; and 
who has not heard of Shakspere’s mulberry-tree? VuIfAar 
tradition at this time represents him as writing a bitter 
epitaph upon his friend and neighbour John Combe, a.s he 
had satirised Sir Thomas Lucy. He was doing something 
heller. To the first half of the period between ]6(M and Ins 
death may be assigned — ‘Lear,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Cymbelinc,’ 
‘ Iho Winter s Talc,* and ‘ The Tempest.’ The very recital 
of the names of these glorious works, associated as they are 
with that (piiet country town, its beautiful Avon, its mea- 
dows, and its woodlands, is enough to make Stratford a 
name dear and venerable in every age. But there arc others 
to be added to the wondrous list ; and these probably belong 
to the latter half of the period :—‘Tri)ilu.s and Cressida,’ 
‘Henry VIII.,* ‘Coviolanus,* ‘ Julius Cmsar,** Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ The direction of Shakspero’s mind to Roman 
subjects, in his closing period, and the niarvolluiis accuracy, 
the real substantial learning, with which ho has treated 
them, would lead us to believe that he had renewed the 
studios of his boyhood in the last years of his retirement. 
Alfieri learned Greek after he was fifty. It is our opinion 
that Shakspero continued to write till he was removed by 
death ; and that the Roman plays were the beginning of a 
series. Who will finish that series? 

In 1607 Susanna, the eldest daughter of Shakspere, mar- 
ried a physician resident at Stratford— a man of high pro- 
fessional eminence— Dr. Hall. In inoS his grand-daughter 
Elizabeth was born. To this child lie bequeathed a sutn-of 
money, and all his plate, ‘ except my broad silver and gilt 
bowl.’ Shakspero was a giaiidfaihcr at forty-three. In 
1 608 bis mother died— tho mother, doubtless, of hia ardent 
P. C., No. 1338. 


love. There is a curious record of Shakspcrc's later years, 
which was recently disco\eied in the lihiary of the Medical 
Society of London, contained in the ‘Diary of the Rev. 
John Ward, Vicar of Slraiford-upon-Avoii.‘ Tlu; Diary 
extends from 1648 to 1670; and it coiilamb the following 
very charade li si ic entry : — 

‘1 have lieard that Mr. Shakspcarc was a natural wif, 
without any art at all; he frequented tlie pla}s all his 
younger lime, but in his elder days lived at Struifoid, and 
supplied the stage with two plays every year: and for ii had 
an allowance so large, that he spent at the rate of lOOU/. u 
year, ns I have heard. 

•Shakspeare, Drayton, and .Beii Jenson had a merry 
meeting ; and, it seems, drank too hard, fur Shakspeare died 
of a fever there contracted.’ 

Shakspere’s annual expenditurs, and iho mcriy meeting, 
and the hard drinking, are probably exaggerations. They 
however show that our opinion that Shakspero continued to 
write for the stage after he had ceased to be an actor has 
some foundation ; and that his residence in comfort and 
alllucnco at Stratford did not necessarily imply an aban- 
donment of all his former pursuits. * lionry VIll.,’ upon 
every rational construction of evidence, was produced at tho 
Globe theatre in 161.3, and was then a new play. 

Wc approach the end. Shakspere, according to the re- 
gister of Stratford, was buried on tho 25ih of April, 1616. 

lie surMved the marriage of his daughter Judiih to 
Thomas Quincy only two months, and ho made hia will 
probably upon the occasion of that marriugc. ' It is dated 
tho 25lh of March, but m the document I'ebruanj was first 
wnttcii, and afiei wards stiuck out. By this will, which is 
long, he gives his real estates to his eldest da lighter. Ac- 
cording»to the received interpretation of his will, Sljakspuro 
treats his wife with neglect and 'bitter sarcasm,' for which 
estranged affections would have been no warranty; and 
consigns her, with a solemn avowal of contempt and hatred, 
to a miserable dependence, not even recommended or im- 
plied, upon the bounty of ibcir common childicn. Accord- 
ing to the dictum of Malone, who first dragged this part of 
Ills will into notice sixty years ago, ‘ His wile had not wholly 
escaped his memory ; he had forgot lior,— ho had recol- 
lected her, — but so recollected her a.s more strongly to mark 
how little he esteemed her; ho had already (as ii is vulgarly 
expressed) cut her nff, not indeed tcith a shillings but mth 
an old bed' It was the object of Shakspere by tliis will to 
perpetuate a family estate. In doing so did he neglect the 
duty and afleotioii which he owed to his wife? He did not. 
His esuites, with the exception of a copyhold tenement, ex- 
pressly mentioned in his will, wevo freehold. His wife was 
entitled to dower. She was pro\ided for amply, by the clear 
and nndmiable operation of the English law. 

SHALE. Any argillaceous dei»osir, naturally divided 
into laininie parallel to the plane of deposit ion, is rightly 
so called by geologists. Those are sandy, calcareous, purely 
argillaceous, and caiboiiiiceous slialos. Geologists some- 
times, very iuconvenicnily, cull fine grained very laminated 
shales by tho tiile of Slates. A synonym in the north of 
England mining-districts is Plate. 

SHALI.OIT. [Alliitm.I 

SII.\MOU'L,orSAMOU'L. called byAbul Faraj(‘Hist. 
Dynast.,* ]>, 408) Hiimoul Ben Vehouda al-Magrebi al-An- 
dalousi ; by Ibn Abi Otaib.ii {Oioun al-Amhd ii Tabuedt 
al-Atebbdt * Fontes Relationum do Clas.sibus Mcdicorum,* 
cap. xi., { 18) Sumnul Ben Yahia Dm Abhds nl Magrcbi ; 
and by the anoii)mous autlior of the ‘Arab. Philosopli. 
Hiblioth.’ (quoted by Caiiiri, ‘Biblioth. Arabico-Ilisp. Es- 
cur.,’ tom. i., p. 410) Shamoul lUn Yehoudd al-.iudulofni^ 
an oniinent Jewish physician, who (as lus nume implies) 
was horn in Spain, and was descended from an Afncaii 
family. Fie came with his father (who was also a gicat 
pliilobopher) to Azerbijfin, and settled lumself at MaiAglia, 
a place afterwards famous in oriental geography for 
the observatory of the celebrated aslronorncr Nusiioddin 
(born A.ii 598, a.d. 1200; died a.h. 673. a.i>. 1273). He 
particularly studied astronomy, geometry, niuthcinatics, and 
medicine, and wrote several works on those sciences, of 
which one exists in MS- in the Bodl ‘ian Library at Oxford 
(Uri, Catal.f p. 209; Nicoll and Pusey, p. 603). 

He was for some time allachod to the service of the Poldc- 
wunidcs, an Atabck dynasiy of Aaerbijan, founded by 11- 
deghiz about the middle of the sixth century atier the Ilejrn, 
or tho twelfth of our £Oia (see Do Guigne.s, ‘Hist, des 
Huns,’ &e., Uv. 13, tom. ii., p. 247). Ho embraced the re- 
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ligion of Mohammed, and wrote a work against the Jews, 
in which he accused them of having interpolated the Mosaic 
Scriptures. Ilia children belonged also to the medical pro- 
fession. He died at an advanced age at Maragha, ac- 
cording to Abul Faroj and the anonymous author auoted 
above, about a.h. 570 (\ u. 1 1 74-5); according to Hujji Khaifa 
(and mure probably), ah. 598 (a.d. 1201-2). 

SHANFARAH, an Arabian poet, who lived before Mo- 
hammed. He was a very swift runner, and his name became 
proverbial in Arabia, llaving sworn vengeance against the 
family of another Arab called Salman, he surprised and 
killed many of its members, but was at last taken himself 
and put to dcatli. A beautiful poem of Shaiifarah is extant, 
which is entitled * Lamiyatu l-arab.’ It has .been trans- 
lated by De Sacy, and published in his * Chrcslomathic 
Arabe’ (Paris, 1806), with excellent remarks. It is one of 
the oldest poems extant in Arabic. Lamiyoi means any 
poem rhyming in the letter lam ; and it was called Lamiyat 
of the Arab, to distinguish it from a later poem by Toghrai, 
a Persian poet who wrote another poem, which bears the 
title * Laraiyatu-l-ajom,’ or that of the Persian. 

SHANG-HAE, a sea-port in China, situated near 31® 
N. lat. and r21®-E> long., is built on the left bank of the 
river Woo-sung, which is properly only the channel by 
which the waters of the Lake Tahoo or Tai (the Great 
Lake) are discharged into the sea. Though the course of 
the* river probably does not exceed ftfly miles, it brings 
down a great volume of water, and is very deep. Opposite 
the town of Sbang-hae, which is about ten miles from its 
mouth, the depth in the middle of the stream varies from 
six to eight fathoms, so that the largest vessels can come up 
to the harbour, and unload alongside of the commodious 
wharfs and largo w'arehouses whicli occupy the banks of 
the river. At this place the river is nearly half a mile 
wide. 

The town is very large. The streets are narrow, and 
many of them are paved with small Hies, simihu* to Dutch 
clinkers, which make a more agreeable footing than the 
slippery granite with which other towns in China are 
paved. The shops in the city are generally small, but. 
wares of all descriptions are exhibited for sale ; many of them 
contain European goods, especially woollens. Du Halde, 
in his ‘ Description of China, ^ says, that in this town and its 
neighbouihood 200,009 weavers are occupied in making 
plain cottons and muslins; and Lindsay adds, that the 
nankeen cloth from Shang-hae is said to be the best in the 
emt'ire. 

This is all that we know of a place which is the principal 
emporium of Eastern Asia, and whose commci'ce is ivs ac- 
tive as that of any other place on the globe, not e\cn Lon- 
don excepted. It is certainly a very remuvkahlo circum- 
stance that such a commercial town has only once been 
visited by a European vessel, and that not before 1832, 
when the Amherst, under the command of Capt. Lindsay, 
entered the Woo-sung river. It is only from Capt. Lind- 
say's statement that we know anything of the great com- 
merce of this place. He says, — * On our arrival at Woo- 
sung (a small town only a mile above the nouuth of the 
river of that name), I was so struck with the vast quantity 
of junks entering the river, that 1 caused them to be 
counted fur several succe.ssive days. The result was, that 
in soNen days upwards of 400 junks, varying in size from 
100 to 400 tons, passed Woo-sung, and proceeded to 
Shang-hue. Duri'.ig the first part of our stay, most of these 
vessels were the north-country junks with four masts, from 
Teen-tsin (Thian-Uin on the ^eiiio) and various parts of 
Manchow Tartary, flour and peas from which place formed 
a great part of their cargo. But during the latter part of 
our stay, the Fokien (Fukain) junks began to pour in to the 
number of 30 or 40 per day. Many of these were from 
Formosa, Canton, the Eastern Archipelago, Cochin-China, 
and Siam.* Now if we suppose that the commerce of 
Shang-hae is as active the whole year round as Capt Lindsay 
found it to be in the month of July, we come to the 
con<'lusiun that this port is ahnuallv visited by shipping 
to the amount of 5,000,000 tons. In 1838 the shipping 
that entered the port of London did not quite amount to 
4,000,000 tons ; namely, 1,061,923 tons employed in the 
foreign trade, and 2,908,176 tons in the coa.scing trade. 
[London, vol. xiv., p. 128.] But as Capt. Lindsay observes 
that the winters in these parts are rather severe, and that 
the snow sometimes lies several feet deep for more than a 
monib, we may suppose that the navigation of the Woo- 


sung is annually interrupted for four or six weeks, and thus 
the commerce of Shang-hae would be reduced nearly to a 
level with that of London. But though the commerce of 
Shang-hae is perhaps more active than that of the British 
metropolis, its sphere is much more limited, as the most 
remote countries with which it is connected 'towards the 
south arc Siam and the Suoluo Archipelago, towards the 
east Japan, and towards the north the province of Leaotong 
and Mundshooria, whilst London receives merchandise 
from all the world. 

It certainly excites some surprise to find that so active a 
commerce is carried on in a place which has hardly any 
commercial relation with foreign countries. But our sur- 
prise will cease if we consider that there is no harbour on 
the Chinese coast between 30® and 35® N. lat., or between 
the bay of Ningpo on the south, and the peninsula of 
Shantung on the north. On this tract of coast the two 
largest rivers of China, the Yellow Rivor and the Yant- 
sc-kiang, enter the sea, and they bring great quantities of 
earthy matter, which they deposit along the coast, and thus 
render the whole tract ii)acces.sible to boats beyond the 
size of a fishing-barge. The Woo-sung is the first river 
south of the Yant-se-kiang which is deep enough for tiie 
purposes of navigation, ancf hence the whole maritime com- 
merce of this tract is concentrated at Shang-hae. The 
country which lies at the back of the coast is the most 
populous part of China, and contains many very large 
towns, among which those of Soo-tshcou-foo and llang- 
tsbeou-foo probably contain a million of inhabitants each, 
andtihere are others which may vary between 100,000 and 
500,000, among which is the antieiit capital of China, Nan- 
kin. [Nankin.] According to the Chinese census, the 
country between 30® and 35® N. lat., extending from 
the sea about 200 miles inland, and comprehending the 
antient province of Ki-an-gnnn, or the present provinces oi 
Ngan-hocand Keang-soo, coiUains, on a surface not exceed- 
ing 70,000 square miles, a population of more than 40,000,000, 
or about 600 inhabitants to each square mile. Sucli a 
population cannot subsist on the produce of the soil 
even in the high state of agriculture by which this 
region is distingui.shod above all other jiarts of China. A 
considerable supply of provisions must be required eNcry 
year. Such an inference must also bo drawn from what is 
stated by Capt. Lindsay, namely, that the northcni country 
vessels bring chiefly corn and peas ; and though he does 
not mention thecargoes of the Fu kian vessels, which come 
fiom the Eastern Archipelago, Cochin-China, and Siam, u 
IS a known fact that ihe principal article of export from 
lhe«e countries to China is rice. The immense quantity of 
grain which is carried into the port of Shaiig-luie is proba- 
bly not consumed in that town and the neighbourhood ; but 
a part of it reaches the centre and even the western disi riots 
of China Proper, by being conveyed on the numerous canals 
W'hich are connected with the Imperial canal or Yooii-ho 
and the two great rivers above mentioned. The exports 
probably consist of manufactured goods, and the inhabit- 
ants pay for the food which they obtain from other coun- 
tries by supplying their inhabitants with cotton, silk, and 
linen fabrics. 

The islands of Cheusan are situated about 60 or 70 miles 
to the south-east of Shang-hae. These islands were taken 
jwssession of by the British in July, 1840. On the news 
of this event consternation spread to Poking The Chinese 
government came forward with proposals, and scorned ex- 
tremely anxious to terminate the w’ar by peace on any teims, 
provided the islands of Cheusan were restored. This readiness 
on the part of the Chinese was certainly not in accordance 
with their former policy, and the obvious conclusion was 
that they were alarmed at the progress of the British arms. 
Now however it is said that the Chinese have resumed their 
former behaviour ; they have retracted their proposals ; they 
have resisted the most moderate demands, and are prepared 
to repel force by force. What has produced this change? 
The islands of Cheusan have been abandoned, it is stated, 
on account of their unhenlthhiess. It is evident that the 
Chinese government feared iest the British should retain 
the^e islands and fortify them aggiitist all attacks. In 
possession of these islands a few vessels of war and steam- 
boats Would have been sufficient to prevent any supply of 
grain into Shang-hao, and thus the English would have had 
it in their power to starve the great population which de- 
pends annually on these supnlios. 

(Lindsay's * Voyage of tue vessel Amherst along the 
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Coast of China.’ in Parliamentary ReporU 1831 ; Du 
Halde’s History of China; Siaiintou’s Account of an Em- 
bassy from. the King of England ; &c.) 

SHANNON, not only one of tho largest rivers in Ire- 
land, but likewise in the llrilisli empire. It runs for 220 
miles fruni its source to the sea. and affoids a navigable, 
though at present impoiMect line of communicatiun. which 
neariy intersects Ireland front north to south. It rises 
within eighteen miles of Sligo, and expanding at intervals 
into lakes, falls into the sea between the Loop and Kerry 
heads, fifty-six miles below Limerick., The Shannon is th»t 
outlet for tho waters of an imnionsc tract of country, and it 
gives Aicihties for inaiiitaining conimeroial intercour.se, not 
only by its communication with the sea, but also with iho 
Tuciropolis by rneaiis of two canals. It divides Ireland 
nearly into two parts, separating tho province of Coirnaught 
from the rest of tho kingdom. This river must he viewed 
under Iwo^distinct heads, as it is locally known under two 
distinct names, namely, the Lower Shannon, including that 
portion of the river below Limerick, which is connected 
with the external commerce of the country ; and tho Upper 
Shannon, from its source down to Limerick, which is con- 
nected with its internal commerce. 

The source of this noble stream is generally considered 
to be a circular basin of about twenty feet in diameter (and 
said to have been sounded with 200 yards of line without 
finding bottom), situated at the southern ba^c of the Kul- 
keagh Mountain, whence it (lows in a deep dead sluggish 
stream into Lough Allen, in tlic county of Leitrim, a small 
basin about eight miles long and three to four broad, lying 
in the midst of a coal district, and 1 16 foot below the level of 
the source. Other small streams fall into this lake, any one 
of which may bo considered the parent of this great river. 
Of these the largest are the Owenmore, the Arigna, which 
joins the Shannon before falling into the lako, and ihcDor- 
tially. Tho mountain scenery around Lough Allen is very 
lino. The land slopes gently to its side.s, is well wooded, 
and cnltiv.Uoil to nearly half Iho height of the mountains. 

Leaving Lough Allen, the river is so obstructed by shal- 
lows, that a oiinal, parsing to tho eastward of it, has been 
cut from Its southern oxtrennty near Druinshambo, to 
B.ittlc-brulge, a distance of nearly five miles. In this dis- 
tance tliere is a fill of tuonty-two feet, which is overcome 
by two locks, om; at Drumleague, half way along tho canal, 
and anuthor at Battlo bndge, where the liver navigation is 
rcsumeil. Fimui this point tho river runs in a southerly di- 
recluiii, bet ween shores generally low, with a mid-channel 
depth varying from five to twenty feet, for six miles, when 
It receives the waters from two small lakes culled Boyle 
Water and Lough Key, which communicate with the town of 
Boyle. , A mile below this point stands the town of Carrick- 
ou-Shanuon.and two miles farther occurs a small expansion 
called Corry Lough, whence tho course of tho river is tole- 
rably straight and good as far as Jamestown, a distance of 
two miles. ^ Here a shallow circuitous bend is avoided by a 
canal two miles in length, which commencesjustabove Janic.s- 
lown, and terminates about a mile and a half below Drurasna. 
On this canal there is a lock with a fall of six feet eight 
inches on tlie sills. From a mile below this canal nearly 
down to Ruskey are a senes of small lakes surrounded by 
low hills, with diversified and in some parts well-woodod 
scenery, and a tolerably free navigation. These lakes are 
called Lough Tap, Lough- Boedarrig, Lough Boellin, and 
Lough Sconnell. 

At Ruskey is a stone bridge over the Shannon, which is 
here very shallow and much obstructed by eel-weirs. The 
navigation is carried on by a canal three- fourths of a mile 
long, on the north side of the river, with one lock on it, 
having a fall of 4 feet 1 1 inches. Two miles and a half below 
Ruskey the Shannon enters l^ough Forbes, immediately above 
which tho river is nearly dry in summer, though the bed of the 
river is sutliciently broad. This lake is an irregularly shaped 
basin two miles long and from a half to three-quarters broad : 
llio water is of the average depth of seven or eight feet, 
excepting a shoal of small extent near the centre, where the 
hike is contracted to a breadth of only 35U yards. Lough 
Forbes is almost surrounded by bog-land, except where a 
porium of the demesne of Lord Forbes comes down to its 
eastern shore. From the southern extremity of Lough 
Foibes the navigation by the river becomes impraejicabie, 
and continues so bel'ow Tarmonbarry, a small village three 
miles lower down, where the Shannon is crossed by a stone 
bridge built on a rocky ford. The communication is there- 


fore carried on by tho tributary river Camlin, which empties 
itself into the Shannon by two tnouths, the upper one at 
the southern extremity of Lough Forbes and the lower one 
bedow Tarmonbarry. The lower mouth of ibe Camliu is 
however so shallow that a short canal about half a mile in 
length and with one lock on it has been cut, and near I lie 
point of its junction with the Cuinlin, near the village of 
Cloondrah, is tho grand depiitof the Royal Canal Company, 
called Richmond Harbour. 

Betw^een tins and I^ne.sborough, a distance of seven miles, 
some few ditficultres occur; the river is of an average 
breadth of 250 yards, not very tortuous, and the deplii is 
frequently 20 feet, though there are some spots with only 
four; the shores are of bog and verv fiat, except where a 
few isolulcd hills of good land staiu{ near the river. At 
Laiicsborough the Shannon is crossed by a stone bridge, 
built as usual on a ford of rock and gravel, which obstruc- 
tion is overcome by a short canal a quarter of a mile long, 
on the Rohcominon side of the river, and merely separateti 
from it by an embankment. This canal has one lock. Wo 
here enter Lough Rcc (the second expansion of the Shan- 
non in point of magnitude as it is in order from the mouth) 
which extends 1(> miles in a north and south direction, and 
varies in breadth from three-quarters of a mile to three 
miles; it reaches within two miles of Athlonc. About half 
way along its eastern shore i> a deep indentation, called Derry 
Bay. at the head of which tho river limy, the only one of 
any magnitude, falls into the lake. Tho depth of water in the 
lake is very irregular; the greatest depth is 120 feet, but 
this occurs only in few places, and the average depth may 
be considered at from 20 to .30 feel. The bottom is a slate- 
coloured mud, except where gravel bods rise and form shal- 
lows. which are very numerous, and always contain large 
masses of limestone rock, which probably forms the basis of 
the sboal, as all tho strata of the surrounding country are of 
that description. Tl>3 scenery of the lake is diversified, and. 
studded as it is with so many islands, frequently becomes 
picUircs(|ue. Tliero is a scarcity of wood, and the land does 
not in any place exceed 250 feet above the surface of tho 
lake; the shores arc untuvourablo for landing, being shal- 
low and stony. Not a single village is visible from the lake. 
Two miles above Aihlone, the river becomes narrow and is 
very much obstructed by eel-weirs and shallows; and under 
Athlone bridge, which is of stone, there is a considerable 
fall and rapid. These impediments are surmounted by a 
canal on the Roscommon side, one mile and a half in length, 
with one lock on it having a fall of four feet four inches. 
Between this place and Lough Derg the river makes two 
largo bends, and dividing itself into various branches forms 
ihluiuls, some of which are of considerable size. Kiglit miles 
below Athlonc stands the Seven Churches, a place which 
still retains much of its former sanctity, and between these 
two points the river is free from any serious ubsl ruction, 
as indeed it continues to be as for as the military post 
called Sliannon bridge, five miles and a half farther. Here 
the occurrence of a shallow ford with the advantage of firm 
greund on each side has led to the choice of the place as 
the site of a stone bridge over the river, and as there is a 
fall of seven inches over the shallow, a side canal about 250 
feet long has been cut on the eastern side with a lock on it, 
and just below (where the river Suck falls into the Shan- 
non) a smaller one of about the same length has been made 
through a sharp projecting point. Tho Suck, which forms 
the division between the counties of Galway and Roscom- 
mon, is a very fine river, and appears at its junction scarcely 
inferior to the Shannon itself. It rises near Castlercngh in 
the county of Roscommon, and has a circuitous course of 
about 60 miles, receiving in its passage a number of tribu- 
tary streams. It passes near the towns of Ro.scominon, 
Aihleague, Moun t Talbot, Bally foran, Ballygill, and ihroiigh 
Ballinasloe, and is the largest of the tVibutaries of the 
Shannon. From (he junction of the Suck down to Shan- 
non Harbour the river is of equal and considerable 
breadth with few obstructions. At Shannon Harbour 
the Brusna falls into the Shannon on tho cast side, iiiul 
just at this point is the junction of the Grand Canal 
with the Shannon ; immediately opposite is another canal 
running up to Ballinasloe, and for the facility of com- 
munication and transporting bouts (both canals belonging 
to the Grand Canal Company), a wooden bridge has 
been thrown across the Shannon from one to the other. 
To Banagher. two miles lower, there is a good and uninter- 
rupted navigation. Here there is another stone bridge 
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across tlin Shannon, built on a bank of gravel ; an'l the fall 
of one foot nine inches occasioned by it is avoulcd by a 
canal about a quarter of a iinle in length on the Galway 
side with one lock upon it. About Ihreo miles below 
Banagher the navigation becomes greatly impeded by 
shoaU and falls, to a\oid which there is a canal two miles in 
length on the Leinster side with one lock on it. This has 
been cut to avoid the falls of Moclick and Killogues, which 
arc the greatest in the whole line above Killaloe, amounting 
to sevtMi feet throe inches. At the point where the river 
navigation is again resumed, the Lower Brusna fulls into 
the Shannon, which again oilers a wide and uninterrupted 
chaiincd into Lough Derg, a distance of nine miles, with a 
water-course, marked out by piles, which generally exceeds 
120 feet ill depth. One remark will suiRco on the nature of 
the shores between Loughs Ree and Derg : they are uni- 
formly very low, consisting of lands of a rich calcareous nature, 
always overiiovvod during the winter season, and produc- 
ing HI the summer large crops of rank coarse grass, and af- 
fording pastiiiagc for cattle. These rich lands are generally 
hacked by bog-land elcvateil from 20 to 30 feet above the 
river, and towards Athlonc by low rounded isolated lime- 
sluiio bills. There are few places whore good firm land comes 
down to the river's edge. At the town of Portumna is a 
wooden bridge with stone piers, now in course of erection, 
across the Shannon, and about a mile below this we enter 
Lough Derg, which is 24 miles in length, lying about 
north- norlh-cast and south-sou lb- west, and varying in 
breadth from three-quarters to three miles direct distance, 
though there are somo largo bays on both sides which in 
some places cause an expanse of se\cn to eight miles. The 
scenery of this lake is very beautiful, especially towards the 
southern extremity, where it lies between hills of consider- 
able elevation terminating abruptly on the lake. All the 
north-western shore, which forms part of the county of Gal- 
way, are low and abound in bog-land. In this portion lie the 
Ballyshrulc and Woodford rivers, streams of considerable size 
and navigable for large boats. The Tipperary shore, which 
forms all the eastern side of the lake, is greatly diversided 
in appearance and character: to the north it consists of 
rounded limestone-hills, wdiich are cliiclly used for pasture, 
while to the south the mountains arc higher, more abrupt, 
and consist of slate formation, which is worked to great 
advantage. The opposite shore, part of the county of Clare, 
is of like formation. Lough Derg contains few islands, but 
it abounds in rocks and dangerous shoals, and the shores, 
like those of Lough Roe, arc dithcult of approach from being 
so shallow and sloney. The greatest depth is 1 20 feet ; the 
southern portion is generally much deeper than that to the 
northward. The bottom is of marl, which is dredged up in 
great quantities for manure. On this lake a steamer of 90 
horse-power plies daily between Killaloe and i’oriiimna, 
for the purpose of towing the lumber boats which go to 
Dublin by the Grand Canal across the lake. A consider- 
able passenger-trade is also carried on by this route, especi- 
ally in summer. At Killaloe is the chief depot and dock- 
yard of the inland department of the Dublin Steam Navi- 
gation Company. 

i\boul a mile above Killaloe the channel becomes very 
narrow, although it is free from obstructions till a little way 
above the bridge, where a bed of rocks impedes the naviga- 
tion, as well us numerous eel-weirs which are found at 
all the bridges along the Shannon. A series of falls con- 
tinues below Killaloe bridge, so that a canal two miles 
long has been cut close by the river on the Clare side. On 
this canal there are three locks, the lowest of which is a dou- 
ble one, with a tail of 22 feet in the whole distance, after 
which tho navigation of the Shannon is again resumed in a 
clear broad stream with only one difficulty as far as O'Brien’s 
bridge, five miles below Killuloe, where the river is again 
crossed by a stone bridge. About a mile below this com- 
mences another series of falls, passing tho beautifully situated 
village of Castle Connell, and extending for about 7 miles. 
The canal for avoiding these falls is also on the Clare side; 
it has two double and four single lucks on it, which over- 
come a fall of 62 feet. Below this the navigation of the 
Shannon is resumed for one mile and a half, ana the commu- 
nication with the I.A>wer Shannon at Limerick is finally 
completed by a third short canal a mile long, with two locks 
and a fall of 13*4 feet. Along tho navigable parts of this 
portion of the Shannon, the land, though good, is generally 
so low that it becomes necessary to make use of embank- 
ments to keep out the water. Immediatoly above Limerick 


the river divides into two branches, forming King’s Island, 
on which the old town stands, with the cathedral, castle, 
and other public buildings. Just aboV6 the reunion of 
these two branches is the last fall of the river. 

In reviewing the Upper Shannon, the following general 
observations offer thornselvos. This river, which seems by 
nature formed to facilitate tho agricultural and commercial 
improvement of the kingdom, instead of having been assisted 
by art, has been rendered almost usele.ss; first by a con- 
tracted canal navigation made without any regaid to the 
dimensions of tho locks or tho level of their sills; secondly, 
by tho improper construction of the several bridges, which 
choke up the river's course, not only by their numerous 
piers, but by the mills erected in the arches themsehes; 
also by the mill dams, which in some parts occupy nearly 
the wnole breadth of the river ; the numerous eel-weirs, and 
the total neglect of dredging away small shoals : thirdly, 
by the want of proper beacons and landmarks. All these 
deficiencies not only render navigation difficult and dan- 
gerous, but the obstruotioii thus arising to the free course 
of the winter’s floods causes large tracts of the adjacent 
country to be inundated during that season. To remove 
these defects it is proposed to do awny at certain points with 
the u.seless canals and locks, to deepen the bed of the river 
where requisite, at the same time to erect, at proper places, 
weirs so regulated as always to keep up a certain level of 
water during the summer, while they would allow the su- 
perfluous waters of the winter to pas.s off freely ; also to cut 
new canals with lockage on a more extensive scale, so as to 
admit of the passage of steamers. For this purpose an act 
of parliament has been passed, and a sum of muney granted, 
and the conlemplatcd improvements arc now in progress. 

Of the rivers which fall into the Lower Shannon, tho 
Woodford, Ballyshrulc, Lower Brusna, and Suck, might be 
made navigable at little expense, and would open a great 
district of country. 

Under the name of Lower Shannon is comprehended that 
part of the river below Limeiiek uhicli is navigable for sea- 
going vessels. This ©stuary is easy of access, and its ap- 
proach is free from dangers; the entrance between the 
Loop and Keriy Head.^ is seven miles wide, and on tho 
former stands a lighthouse, showing a bright ffxcd light at 
tho height of 270ieot above high-water. About 10 miles to 
the eastward is a kind of second entrance between Kilkadran 
and Heal Points, which is contracted to one mile and a half; 
and off Beal Point a dangerous sand bank extends nearly 
half a mile, which still further reduces the navigable chan- 
nel. On Kilkadran Point is a lighthouse which exhibits a 
fixed red light 133 feet above the sea, and inside this point 
is the small bay of Carrigaholt, which affords good slielter 
for sill alMesscls. Above this there is anchorage in every 
part of the Shannon, though Scaltcry, Tarbert, Labusiheda, 
and Foyncs, are tho only places which offer good shelter 
from the prevailing westerly winds. 

Five miles above Kilkadran Point is Scattevy Island, on 
the Clare coast, about three qnarters of a mile long, rather 
low and marked by one of the Round Towers ; it has a but- 
tery on its southern point. To tlio casiwaid of this island 
there is good anchorage. On tho Clare shore opposite 
Scattery stands the village of Kdrush, which is much fre- 
quented as a watering-place by ibe inhabitants of Limerick. 
A good stone pier has been built for the accommodation of 
.vessels load ingisas well as for landing pas.scngers: a steamer 

? lics daily between this place and Liinenck, calling at 
’arbert. 

About five miles to the south-east of Scattery is Tarbert 
Peninsula (formerly an island), at the north-east point of 
which, on a rock connected with the mainland by a bridge, 
is a lightbouso showing a brilliant fixed light 58 feet above 
the sea. To the south-east of this peninsula there is excellent 
anchorage, and a temporary pier has recently been elected. 
The village of Tarbert is about a 'roilo from the landing- 
place, across tho isthmus. Ahovo this the river contracts to 
less than a mile in width. Opposite Taibert a peninsula 
stretches out leaving to the northward of it a deep bay run- 
ning up about three miles to the village of Clooiiderlaw, 
which gives its name to the bay, and lying as it does more 
in the direction of the Shannon, is sometimes mistaken for 
the truo course of that river which hcio turns mure to the 
8outh:>east. To tho eastward of this ncniiisula, and abuu^ 
four miles from Tarbert is Labasheda Bay, another good 
anchorage, \rell sheltered from westerly winds ; and about 
four miles further up» on the Limerick side, is Foynes 
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Islarid, between which and Iho mainland there is a good har- 
bour, though the entrance is rather intricate. 

A little above Foyncs, on the opposite coast of Clare, are 
a number of small islands, which form the western entrance 
of the river Fergus, and lie more than half way up the 
Shannon towards Limerick. Below this the river presents 
adifTereiit appearance from that above the contluencc of the 
Fergus ; the land on both sides is high and bold, with a 
beach either of shingle or gravel beneath, and the channel 
free from dangers, whilst above this point the land is so 
flat and low, that with little exception the whole shore on 
each side is one continued line of embankment, with the 
mud drying oif in many places to the extent of half to three- 
quarters of a mile. Besides this, there is throughout this 
portion a number of islands, rocks, and shoals, down the 
centre of the river, which divide it into two channels. 
Most of these islands are covered at high-water, a circum- 
stance which gives to the Shannon a very different appearance 
at the different times of tide; and the river, which, at high- 
water, has often been called mighty and majestic, becomes 
at low-water, a very insignificant and unnavigable stream. 
For eight or nino miles below Limerick the river is so 
shallow that at low-water every vessel must lie aground; 
and oven far below this there is not a spot where a landing 
can be effected except through tho mud. In addition to 
these natural ditiicultics this part of the river is in an 
equally neglected state with the Upper Shannon, being 
without beacons, buoys, or land-marks. 

At Limerick a very fine range of qua}'s is now in course 
of construction furnished with cranes, &c., and it is pro- 
posed to construct a weir across the river below the town, 
with proper gates to admit vessels at high water, so as to 
constitute a floating dock of tho whole river above the weir. 
This would be a most valuable improvement to tho port, 
for all vessels are now obliged to lie aground at low water, 
much to their injury w’heii deeply laden, as there is not 
more than five feet water off iho town at low tides. 

Several rivers join the Lower Shannon, among which the 
Fergus deserves some notice, as it is navigable for vessels of 
200 to 260 tons at high water as fur as Clare, nine miles 
from its confluence with the Shannon. At this part it is 
very narrow, but about two miles lower it begins to expand 
to a considerable width, though the navigable channel still 
remains very confiued, the remaining space being filled with 
extensive niud banks and low islands which are covered 
with the flood tides. 

About nine miles below Limerick the Maigue fulls into the 
Shannon on the Limerick side ; though narrow, it is free 
from obsti'Lictions. except a rocky bar across the entrance, 
and is freely navigable for boats of 40 to 60 tons deeply 
laden as far as Ailare, about eight miles from its mouth. 
The Askealon river, which also enters the Shannon on the 
Limerick side, is not so large as the Maigue, but is still 
navigable with some difficulty for boats. There are also nu- 
merous other streams, many nearly dry at low water, though 
accessible at high water. 

Tho spring tides in the Shannon rise from seventeen to 
eighteen feet, the neaps about fourteen feet ; the velocity 
which at the mouth does not exceed a mile an hour, in- 
creases as the river becomes narrower, to upwards of three 
during the ebb at springs ; in consequence of which the 
young flood has so much resistance to overcome that when 
it does so it rushes up almost like a bore, and the water 
rises during the first hour's flood as much as seven or eight 
feet, by which time a great portion of tho mud banks be- 
come covered, and from having a more expanded space 
to vent itself in, the velocity becomes very much dimi- 
nished. 

1 he following is a list of public bridges over the Shan- 
non: — . 


List of Public Bridges, 


Biillytra . 

Waterway. 

Feet. 

85-6^ 

Diatanca 

tween 

Miles. 

New Bridge 

78*0 

i 

Dnimsherrilf 

82‘6 

2 

Battle Biidgo 

U3‘4 

2* 

Garrick 

23.1-10 

6 

Jamestown 

139-4 

* 6 

Drumsna 

175- : 

1 

Ruskey 

199-3 

8 

Tarmonbarry 

22P‘6 

10 



Waicrway. 

Feet. 


DUtanen 

between. 

Hilea-' 

Lanesboroiigh . 

. 206-0 


7 

Athlono 

. 210-6 


19 

Shannon Bridge 

. 336-0 


14 

Shannon harbour (wooden) . 450*0 


H 

Banagher 

. 295*6 


2 

♦Porturnna (partly wood) 

. 732*8 


13 

Killaloe , 

. 402*11 


24 

O'Brien's Bridge 

. 296-8 


5 

Athlunkard 

. 335*0 


7i 

Thomond 

. 335*7 


H 

Wellesley 

. 350*0 


i 

Rise of the Lochs on the Shannon, taken from their Sills, 

Wellesley Dock Gates 

ft. 

11 

in 

4 


Park . 

1 

10 


Annaghbcg 

8 

7 


Gillogues (double) . 

11 

0 


Newtown 

. . 8 

2 


Cloonlara 

10 

7 


Monaskea 

. . 10 

4 


Errina (double) 

. . 13 

4 


Cussane (double) 

. . 15 

5 


Moy 

6 

8 


Killaloe 

. . 0 

0 



— 

— 

97 2 

Hamilton • 

. . 10 

6 


Bunaghci- 

0 

6 


Shannon Bridge , 

2 

4 


Alhloiie 

. . 4 

4 



— 


IG 8 

Lanesboroiigh 

1 

3 


Cloondrali 

5 

n 


Ruskey 

. . 4 

11 


Jamestown . • 

. . 6 

8 


Baltic Bridge 

10 

3 


Drumleague 

11 

9 



40 9 


Total rise of sills . 154 7 

{Parliamentary Reports ; Recent Surveys,) 

SHAPOOR. [Persia — History] 

SHAPUR, or SHAPOOR. [Persia.] 

SHARK. [Squalid^.] 

SHARP, a character in Music (Hf), used to raise, by the 
degree of a semitone, any note in the natural scale. Before 
the character of the natural w'as introduced, the sharp was 
also employed to contradict tho flat. When sharps are 
placed at the clef, they arc always taken, according to the 
number required, in tho following order: — 
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The DOUBLE sharp, the character for which is a cross 
(X), is used in chromatic music, and raises a note two 
semitones above its natural state. Thus c double sharp 



is. practically — though not strictly so in theory — d natural. 
[Flat.] 

SHxVRP, JAMES, archbishop of St. Andrews, was born 
in May, 1618, in the c.astle of Banff, where his father. Mr. 
William Sharp, resided in his quality of sheriff clerk of the 
county. Sharp's paternal grandfather hud been a merchant 
of cuinsiderable eminence in the town of Aberdeen, and 
was the younger son of a gentleman of landed property in 
Perthshire. Sharp's mother, Isabel Lesly, a daughter of 
the laird of Kinninvy, and nearly related to the family of 
the earls of Rothes, is described as having been an exiraor- 
dinary woman, honoured by all for her wisdom and piety. 
She survived to a great ago, and lived to sec at least King 
Charles's restoration, and her son fairly mounted on the 
ladder of advancement, if not his actual elevation to the 
primacy. 

• An itltnd midway.. 
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Slinrp was; eclucUtcil at tbe university of Aberdeen, where 
ho M s»aid to have distinguished himself in the studios then 
in vogue. On leaving college ho ])aid a visit to England, 
hut soon after returned to his native country on being 
chosen one of the regents, or professors of philosophy, in St. 
Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, an appointment for which 
he IS said to have been indebted to tho interest of his rela> 
lion the earl of Rolhes, to whom he had got himself intro- 
duced while in the South. II is whole history evinces the 
great talent lie had in insinuating himself into the favour of 
the great. After a short time he exchanged his professor- 
ship for the otliee of minister of the parish of Crail, no 
<louht a better living, to which he was appointed by his 
fiicini John, earl of Crawford and Lindesay. 

These facts are given on the authority of a tract entitled 
‘ A True and Impartial Account of the Life of the most 
Reverend Father in God, Dr. James Sharp, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews,’ which is usually quoted as printed in 1723, j 
although, according to Watt's * Bibliotheca,* it was first pub- 
lished in 17IU. The object of the writer is to make it 
appear that Sharp was disinclined to Presbytery, or at least 
opposed to the Solemn league and Covenant, from the begin- 
ning; but he must at any rate have complied with both 
when he accepted his professorship and his living in 
the church. Indeed it is evident that he assumed the ap- 
pearance of great 2 cal for the ecclesiastical system now, 
after the couimencemcnt of the civil war, established in 
Scotland, and with such success us to lake in its firmest and 
ablest friends, so that he enjoyed the full confidence and 
took part in all the councibs of the leaders of the church. 
Ilis affability and taking manners also, we arc told, made 
hiiii a liivourite among his parishioners; so that, according 
to his panegyrical biographer, he in a singular manner ex- 
emplified the evangelical precept as to the wisdom of the 
serpent and the innocency of tho dove. 

In August, 1651, according to Sir James Balfour’s 
‘ Annals,* Sharp was one of a number of ministers who were 
seized and put on board ship at Bronghty, on the Tay, and 
carried off prisoners to England, by order of General Monk, 
who was then overrunning the country. This remarkable 
passage in his history is not noticed in the common accounts 
of Sharp; but frequent allusions occur in the Presbyterian 
invectives to certain base compliances, by which he is 
asserted to have purchased the favour of Cromwell on some 
or-cusion, and to have obtained his liberty, while his com- 
panions were left in bondage. He appears, at all events, 
to have, after some time, found his way back to his charge 
at Crail. 

Some years after this we hear of him being sent up to 
London with a commission from the party in the church 
called the Rcsolutioners, to plead ihcir cause before the 
Protector against Mr. James Guthrie, minister of Stirling, 
the deputy of the opposing faction, called the Protestors or 
Re mo ns Ira tors; on which occasion he is said to have so dis- 
tinguished himself by his luanagcment and address that 
Cromwell remarked to the byeslanders, ‘That gentleman, 
after tho Scotch way, ought to be styled Sharp of that ilk.’ 
He was no doubt selected for this mission partly on acjt^ount 
of tlie connexions he had formed in England. Buniet 
says, he ‘had been long in England, and was an active and 
eager man ; he had a very small proportion of learning, and 
was but an indifferent preacher ; but having some acquaint- 
ance with vho Presbyterian ministers in London, whom 
Cromwell whs then courting much, he was, by an error that 
proved fatal to the whole party, sont up in their name to 
London ; where he continued for some years soliciting their 
concerns, and making himself known to all sorts of people ’ 
Burnet adds, that ‘ he seemed more than ordinary zealous 
for Presbytery,’ and that when Dr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Wilkins ex]>rcssed to him his belief that it would be neces- 
sary for the Protector to set up Episcopacy again (apparently 
meaning both in England and Scotland), if order was ever 
to be restored to the kingdom, ‘ Sharp could not bear the 
discour.se, and I'ejected it with horror.* 

It is characteristic of Sharp that, although thus the agent 
of the Rosolutioners, he always, according to his friendly 
biographer, kept a good understanding with the chiefs of 
their opponents, the Protestors. While ingratiating him- 
self with Cromwell also, it seems, he mainiained a corre- 
spcndenco with Charles II. during all the time of his exile. 
General Monk was exactly the <maracter for such a man 
to get into, his hands at the critical moment of the Resto- 
ration. It is certain that, whatever may have afterwards 


been thought or said of the acts by which he had obtained 
his release from Cromwell when his companions were left 
in confinement, he had either never lost or had completely 
regained tbe confidence of his brethren in the church, five 
of whom, ministers of Edinburgh, and the leading men of 
their party, when Monk began his inarch from the Morth 
of England upon London, in January, 16G0, applied to him 
to receive Sharp as their representative, and as a person 
fully instructed in their views and wishes. Among the 
.persons by whom Sharp was thus commissioned were Mr. 
Robert Douglas, Mr. John Smith, and Mr. Andrew Ker, 
who had all been carried along with him to England in 
captivity eight or nine years before. 

The seven months that followed form the portion of 
Sharp’s history which is of the most importance to the appre- 
ciation of his character. Ho proceefled to London, whero 
he arrived 13th February, set out for Breda 4tliMay, re- 
turned to London 26th May, and appears to have remained 
there till about the middle of August. During all this time 
be was in close communication with all the leading persons 
and parties of the day; with Monk and the chief of the 
English and Scottish nobility then in Ijondon; with both 
Ihe'Preshylerian and the Episcopalian ministers there; with 
Charles himself and the members of his court; and he also 
kept up an active correspondence with Douglas and the 
other ministers in Scotland by whom he had been deputed. 
Tho numerous letters which passed between him and 
Douglas have been preserved ; they arc now deposited in 
the library of the university of Glasgow, and a very full ab- 
stract of them has been given by \Vodrow in the Introdue- 
tioii to his ‘History of the Sufferings of the Chiireh of 
Scotland from tho Restoration to tlie Revolution.’ Mr. C. 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, in u note to Kirktoti's ‘ Secret and true 
History of the Church of Scotland from the Restoration to 
the year 1678,* observes that ‘AVodrow is accused of gross 
.injustice in gaibling Sharp’s letters to Douglas;* but that 
writer, whose partisanship is very decided, neither \entiires 
to warrant tho truth of this accusation, nor piofesscs to have 
examined tho original letters. On the other hand, the Rev. 
Dr. Burns, of Paisley, the modern editor of Wodrow’s His- 
tory, having compared, as he tells us, the letters with the 
abstract, asserts, ‘ without hesitation, as a general result of 
the inquiry, that. While the historian docs by no means con- 
ceal his desigtl of exposing Sharp's treachery, he had it in 
his power from these documents to have held him up to de- 
testation in still blacker colours, had he quoted all the ex- 
{Iressions of affected devotion — all the solemn prolestalions 
of attachment to Presbytery — all tlie specimens of nieaiv 
adulation, and all the bitter vituperations against his oppo- 
nents, which these letters contain,* Dr. Burns probalily 
would not wish to bo eoiisidereil a less zealous partisan lliaii 
Mr. Sharp ; but, besides the authority his statcnuMit dei i\es 
from his having actually seen and read the original letlci>, 
it appears to us to be probable in itself. Wodrow, though 
not a critically exact historian, had a most minute as well as 
extensive arquaintanc.e with the limes of which he writes, 
and is a very careful compiler from the vast store of original 
documents on which his work is almo.st exclusively founder] ; 
and, although not a person of much enlargement of mind, 
he cannot with justice be called cither a violent or an unfair 
writer. Wo believe him to have been entirely incapable of 
any designed garbling of these letters of Sharp’s. II is ab- 
stract certainly leaves a strong impression of Sharp’s tho- 
rough dissimulation and treachery. The opinion which 
Douglas afterwards formed was, it seems, that he had been 
corrupted and gained over to the Episcopalian side during 
his visit to Breda, where ho w'as probably much' with Hyde, 
and where Charles himself treated him with the most flut- 
tering favour and familiarity ; and in this view of the mailer 
Wodrow also appears to coincide. To us his conduct has the 
air of intrigue and dishonesty from tho commencement of 
his mission ; he may not have made up his mind when he 
left home to support the restoration of Episcopacy in Scot- 
land, but we believe he set out fully determined to tako the 
course as to that matter which promised most for his own ad- 
vancement, and that what he saw of the current in whiidi 
things were running after he got to London very soon de- 
termined him as to the part he should act. Burnet relates 
that, some years subsequent to tho Restoration, his enemy 
Lord Lauderdale, * to complete his disgrace with the king, 
got many of his letters, which he had writ to the Fresby- 
terians after tho time in which the king knew that he was ^ 
I negotiating for Episcopacy, in which he had continued to 
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protest with what zeal he was soliciting their concerns, not 
without dreadful imprecations on himself if he was preva- 
ricating with them, and laid these before the king, so that 
tho king looked on him as one of the worst of men.’ 

Some of Sharp’s defenders however take up other ground, 
and, without disputing the correctness of Wodrow’s abstract 
of the letters, ileny that they afford any evidence of his in- 
sincerity, or that wo have any other reason for believing that 
he was unfaithful to the cause of Presbytery so long as he 
was employed on this mission. When ho returned to Scot* 
land, he brought with him a letter from the king, directed 
* to Mr. Robert Douglas, to be communicated to the Pres- 
hylcry of Edinburgh,’ in which his majesty declared his re- 
solution * to protect and preservo the government of the 
church of Scotland, as it is sntthd by law, without viola- 
tion.’ This letter Sharp’s enemies will have to have been 
of his composition: its mode of expression was at least in- 
genious. The Scottish parliament, which met 1st January, 
1661, passed an act — suggested, according to Burnet, at tho 
council-tablc in a drunken bout — rescinding or repealing 
all acts passed since the year 1633 ; and this at once abo- 
lished any legal establishment that Presbytery had ever re- 
rei\erl, and made *tlio church as it is settled bylaw* to 
mean the old Episcopal church which hud been overthrown 
in 1638. During his late absence from Scotland, Sharp had 
been elected professor of divinity in St. Mary’s college, Sf. 
Andrews ; he was also appointed his majesty’s chaplain for 
Scotland, with an annual salary of 200/. sterling; and now, 
having gone up again to Liindon, on tho rising of parlia- 
niciit, along with Gloiicairn, the chancellor, and Rothes, the 
])icsident of the council, he was, in a council held at 
\VlMlehall, nominated archbishop of St. Andrews. He re- 
nirtied to Scotland with the same two noblemen on the 31st 
of August, and left again for England on the 18th of Oc- 
tober. and about the middle of December he and three of 
his brethren were consecrated with great pomp at West- 
minster by tho bishops of London and Worcester. 

Tho history of Sharp’.s government of tho Scottish church 
<-iinnot be hen* detailed, lie- certainly did not allow any 
recoiled ions of his own very recent renouncement of Pros- 
bytcnaniMii, or of the (?xtrcme zeal he had been wont to 
profess for that system of ecclesiastical government, to check 
ills activity and ardour in the maintenance of the opposite 
urdi*r of things that luid been now sot up. The party ho 
hnd deserted charge him with an unrelenting persecution of 
hi-, old associates, of all who would not apostatise like him- 
.sclf, as well as with the most overbearing deportment even 
to those of li.s, own communion who were his inferiors in 
slut ion, and with an insatiablo ambition; and it cannot be i 
denied tlial miuiy well-aiilhenlicated facts lend strong coun- 
teiiiiTicc to these imputations. He may have conscientiously 
believed such a policy to be necessary, or to be the wisest and 
best; but whatever were his views or motives, it is certain 
tliat we find liiiii on all occasions the advocate fur measures 
of rigour and severity, and constantly clamouring for 
the more strict execution of the law's against noncon- 
formists. 

In 1663 he left the declining interest of Iho earl of Mid- 
dleton, to whose support ho had been mainly indebted for 
his nomination to the primacy, and attached himself to his 
old adversary the earl of Lauderdale ; but their association 
scarcely lasted two years. 

In 1664, on the death of the earl of Glencairn, he made 
strong application fur the olhce of lord-chancellor, but with- 
out success. In the beginning of the year 1667 be was 
commanded to come no more to the council-table, but to 
remain within his dioceso ; but this restraint was taken off i 
before the end of the year. On Saturday, the 9lh of July, 
1668, he was shot at as he was entering bis roach in the 
streets of Edinburgh, by one James Mitchell, a conventicle 
preacher; bi^t the ball was intercepted by the arm of the 
bishop of Orkney, who was following him into the coach. 
The bishop’s arm was shattered, but nobody attempted to 
apprehend the assassin, who was discovered however five 
years afterwards, and executed in January, 1678, after a 
series of proceedings whicli, at least according to one ver- 
sion of the story, are little creditable to Sharp’s magna- 
nimity. At la^t, on Saturday, the 3rd of May, 1679, the 
archbishop, while travelling with his oldest daughter from 
Kennoway, wheireho had passed the night, to St. Andrews, 
was attacked by a band of nine enthusiasts on Magus Muir, 
within three miles of that city, dragged from his coach, and 
slaughtered on the spot with circumstances of th^ most 


furious and pitiless barbarity. Various narratives of this 
murder have been collected by Wodrow, and one has been 
added by Dr. Burns, in his laic edition of that hi.siorian’s 
work (4vols. 8vo, Glasgow, 1829); but the most detailed 
and in all respects remarkable account of the affair is that 
I drawn up by James Russell, one of the actors in it. winch 
I has been for tho ftrst time printed by Mr. Sharpe at the end 
of his edition of Kirklon’s History. The same volume aUo 
contains a letter from Sir William Sharp, tho archbishop’s 
son, giving an account of his father’s murder, dated St. An- 
drews. the lOlh of May. 

Wodrow and Burnet, in particular, are very full of notices 
of Sharp ; and a separate Life of him was lately published 
by the Rev. J. P. Lawson ; but tho amplest materials for his 
history still remain in manuscript. Besides the Life pub- 
lished in the beginning of the last century, there is another 
old memoir of an opposite strain, which has also been 
printed; and Mr. Sharpe quotes a MS. biographical libel, 
entitled ‘ A Character of iho Monster of Inhumanitie, 
who is the Great Reproach of Mankynd,’ Sic., whicii is in 
the Advocates’ Library, and is perhaps the Life of the arch- 
bishop * until his arriving at the tup of his ambition,’ which 
Wodrow says he had read, ‘ written by one of the after-suf- 
ferers, a worthy gentleman.’ Specimens of the sl}le in 
which his course was wont to bo sketched even by sober and 
serious Presbyterian writers may be seen in Kirkton, i. 81- 
84, and in Wodrow, i. 236 (Glasg. edit.). In the mid^t of 
some strange stories, Kirkton says, * He was a man of parts 
and a scholar, as ho showed himself when a regent in St. 
Andrews, but a scholar rather cautious than able ; rarely 
would he ever engage in a dispute, lest he might fall under 
disadvantage, and never w'ould he bo the opponent, which 
he knew was the most difficult part. His groat gift was his 
prudence, dissimulation, and industry.’ Wodrow speaks of 
a proposal he made to Cromw’ell, ‘ which made the usurper 
very publicly assert him to be an atheist;’ and Kirkton 
atOrms that bo was taken to bo no better than a * Hat 
atheist ’ by all that knew him. On the other hand, it is 
asserted that his moral demeanour was always at least 
decent and regular; that he was a patron of learning, and 
that Ins secret pecuniary charity even extended to the de- 
posed Presbyterian clergy and the other poor of that per- 
sua.sion. 

By his wife Helen Moncrief, daughter oj* the laird of Ran- 
derston, Archbishop Sharp left a son. Sir William Sharp, 
and two daughters, both of whom were married, the youngest, 
Margaret, to William, eleventh Lord Sallonii, the ancestor 
of the present lord. His porlinit, from a painting by J^ly, 
is engraved in Sharpe’s Kirkton, and also in the last edition 
of Wodrow. J’he spot where he was murdered on Magus 
Muir is still marked by a stone erected to the memory of 
Andrew Guillan, one of the only two^of the party who wft e 
brought to justice, whoso body wasllbere hung in cliains; 
it is now an open space in the midst of a fir plantation, the 
course of the antient higli road having been changed. There 
is a magnificent marble monument erected to the arch- 
bishop by his son over the place w hero his remains were in- 
terred in the parish-church of St. Andrews, exhibiting, be- 
sides a representation of the murder, a long and highly 
laudatory inscription, a copy of which, with a short account 
of the archbishop, may be found in the * Reliquim Divi 
Andress ’of Mr. George Martine, who is supposed to have 
been his secretary (4lo., Sc. Aiidrcw.s, 1797). 

SHARP, JOHN, archbishop of York, was born at 
Bradford, 16lh February, 1644; his father, Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, Was engaged in trade there, but is said to have been 
descended from the Sharps of Little Norton, a family of 
great antiquity in Bradford Dale. In 1660 be u us admit- 
ted of Christ's College, Cambridge; in July. 166 7, lie was 
ordained deacon and priest ; ^nd in October of tlu^ same } cur 
he became domestic chaplain to Sir Heneago Finch (then 
attorney-general, afterwards, chancellor), and tutor to Ins 
sons. Having taken his master’s degree at Oxford in 1660, 
he w'as in 1672, on the recommendation of Finch, nomi- 
nated by the crown to the archdeaconry of Berkshire. When 
Finch was appointed the same year lord-keeper, he devolved 
tho exercise of his church patronage upon Sharp, ‘whose 
cons^dence,’ says Nelson, in bis Life of Dr, Bull, * he 
charged with an impartial scrutiny in llijs matter ; adding 
withal, that he would prefer none but those who came le- 
covamended from him; aud that if he led him wiong, the 
blame should full upon his own soul.’ In 1676 Sharp was 
i installed a prebendary of Norwich ; and in 1677 he was iii- 
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Btitutcd to the rectory of St. Giles in the Fields, London, on 
^vhich he ceased to reside with liis patron the chancellor, 
and took a house for hin^self. In 1679 he commenced 
D.D. at Cambridp;e. and that year also he accepted the 
lecturoship at St. Lawrence, Jewry, which ho held till 1683. 
In 1681 he was made dean of Norwich, an appointment for 
which he was attain indebted to the interest of his steady 
friend the chancellor. 

Hairing been chaplain to Charles II., he was re-appointed 
to the samo oflice on the accession of James II., but gave 
great offence and involved himself in some trouble by a 
sermon which he soon after prcachod in his own church 
against popery. Sharp seems to have had no intention of 
provoking the royal displeasure; his sermon was preached 
in reply to a written argument in support of the right of tho 
Church of Romo to the style and title of tho only visible 
catholic church, which had been put into his hands as he 
was descending from tho pulpit on the preceding Sunday ; 
and he showed every disposition to make up for any offence 
he might have given. On the 14th of June, 1686, James 
addressed a letter to Compton, bishop of London, in which 
he observed, that notwithstanding the late royal letter to 
the two archbishops, and the directions concerning preach- 
ers issued on tho I5th of March, 1685, yet Sharp had in 
some of tho sermons he had since preached * presumed to 
make unbecoming reflections, and to utter such expressions 
as were not fit or proper for him ‘ endeavouring thereby,* 
continued his majesty, * to beget in the minds of bis hearers 
an evil opinion of us and our government, by insinuating 
fears and jealousies, to dispose them to discontent, and to 
lead them into disobedience and rebellion.* And the bishop 
was commanded immediately to suspend Sharp fiom fur- 
ther preaching within the diocese of I.iondon. until lie shuiild 
have given satisfaction to his majesty, and his majesty's 
further pleasure should bo known. Compton replied, that 
he should always count it his duty to obey the king in what- 
ever he could perform with a safe conscience ; but that in 
this case he humbly conceived he was obliged to proceed ac- 
cording to law, and therefore it was iinpossible for him to 
comply. His lordship however advised Sharp to abstain in 
the meantime from preaching; and on the 20th of Juno 
Sharp himself proceeded to Windsor with a petition to the 
king, in which he assured his majesty, that so far had he 
always been from venting in the pulpit anything tending to 
schism or faction, or any way to the disturbance of his ma- 
jebty*s government, that he had upon all occasions in his 
sermons, to the utmost of his power, set himself against all 
sorts of doctrines and principles that looked that way. 
* J3ut,* the petition went on, ‘ if in any sermon of his any 
words or expressions have unwarily slipped from him, that 
have been capable of such constructions asdfto give your 
ingjesty cause of offence, as he solemnly professes he had 
no ill intention in those words or expressions, so he is very 
sorrv for them, and resolves for the future to be so careful 
in the discharge of his duty, that your majesty shall have 
reason to believe him to ho your most faithful subject. 
And therefore he earnestly prayeth that your majesty, out 
of your royal grace and clemency, would be pleased' to lay 
aside the displeasure you have conceived against your 
humble petitioner, and restore him to that favour which the 
rest of the clergy enjoy under your majesty’s gracious go- 
vernment.' James would not even hear this petition read ; 
upon which Sharp left town and went down to Norwich, 
where he amused his leisure in collecting old Britii^h, 
Saxon, and English coins, till at length, in the beginning 
of January, 1687, a letter from Sunderland informed him 
that he might return to his function. Kennct, in hia ‘ Com- 
plete History,* says that he was indebted for his recal to the 
intercession of Pepys (the author of the * Diary’), who was 
applied to 'a^ a good-natured man, with wife and children,* 
and who * went freely to the king, and prevailed with his 
majesty* to remit his displeasure. 

In August, 1688, Sharp drew up the reasons on which 
tho other archdeacons and himself declined to appear before 
the ecclesiastical commissioners to answer for not obeying 
the king’s orders in regard to the reading of the doolaration 
for liberty of conscience. On tho 27th of January, 1689, 
he preached before the Prince of Orange, and on the 30th 
before the Convention ; on both occasions praying for King 
James* although 'on the 28th the (Ammons had voted that 
the king had abdicated and that the throne was vacant. It 
was not till after a long debate that the House agreed to 
thank him for hie sermon, and to request that he would 


print it ; and he thought it best to decline complying with 
that request. After the settlement of tho new government. 
Sharp was, in September, 1689. promoted to the deanery of 
Canterbury, on the removal ofTillotson to that of St. Paul’s. 
He was pressed to accept the place of one of the deprived 
bishops; but this his feelings would not allow him to do, 
and he ran some risk of losing the favour of King William, 
till his friend Tillotson put it into his head to olfer to accept 
the archbishopric of York, on the pretext that such an ar- 
rangement would place him in his native district, as soon 
as it should become vacant by the death of l.Amplugh, who 
was then very ill. He died, in fact, within a fortnight after, 
and Sharp was consecrated archbishop on the 6th of July, 
1691. Sharp acquired a very high character in this eminent 
office, which he retained till his death, at Bath, on the 2nd of 
February, 1714. He enjoyed considerable iiitlucncc at court 
during the reign of Anne, and, among other things, is said 
to have had a snare in preventing the elevation of Swift to the 
Episcopal bench. As a preacher he had a clear, easy, correct 
style; and his sermons, which make seven octavo volumes, 
only one of which however appeared during his lifetime, 
have been repeatedly printed. The last edition was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1840. Mr. Speaker Onslow', in a nolo 
to Burnet’s * History of his Own Times,* says of Archbishop 
Sharp, ‘ He was a great reader of Shakspeare. Doctor IVliiii- 
gey, who had married his daughter, told me that he uscmI to 
recommend to young divines the reading of the Script ures 
and Shakspeare. And Doctor Lisle, bishop of Norwich, 
who had been chaplain at Lambeth to Archbishop Wade, 
told mo that it was often related there, that Sharp should 
say that the Bible and Shakspeare made him archbisliop of 
York.’ The ‘ Life of Archbishop Sharp,' by his son, Dr. 
Thomas Sharp, archdeacon of Northumberland, which had 
been in the hands of the compilers of the * Biographia Hri 
tannica,* was published at London in 2 vols. 8vo. in 1829. 

SHARP, ABRAHAM, an ingenious mechanist and a 
laborious calculator, was born at Little Horton, near Brad- 
ford in Y^orkshiio, in the year 1051. After having received 
the best education which a country school afforded, he was 
placed as an apprentice with a merchant or tradesman at 
Manchester; but feeling little inclination for commerce, 
and being strongly disposed to scientific pursuits, he pre- 
vailed on his master to cancel his indentures before the term 
of his service was expired. lie then establUhcd himself at 
Liverpool, and there, while in order to obtain the means of 
subsistence he kept a school for the instruction of persons in 
humble life, he applied himself to the study of mathematics, 
particulaily of astronomy, and to the formation of instru- 
ments fur purposes connected with the sciences. It is pio- 
bablc that the school was soon given up, for Ramsden, 
the celebrated optician, who was his grand-nephew, relates 
that in his youth he held the post of an exciseman, and that 
be quitted that employment on obtaining possessioii of a 
small patrimonial estate. 

Being thus enabled to consult his own taste in the choice 
of an occupation, Sharp came to London, where he at 
first hired him.self as a Doek-keeper to a merchant; but, 
having procured an introduction to Flamstead, this as- 
tronomer engaged him, in August, 1688, in mounting the 
instruments which had been provided for the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich. He afterwards constructed and 
graduated for the observatory a mural sector whose radius 
was six feet seven inches and a half, and whose arc con- 
tained 140 degrees: the degrees were subdivided by means 
of diagonal lines, accoi'ding to the method in use at that 
time, and by a micrometer screw; and Flamstead states, 
in the prolegomena to his * Historia Cmleslis,’ tliat the 
zenith point was determined by observing the zenith dis- 
tances of stars with the instrument in direct and in reversed 
positions: in order to accomplish tho reversion, it was made 
capable of being placed alternately on tho eastern and 
on the western side of tho wall. Sharp also assisted his 
friend in observing the right-ascensions and declinations of 
the sun, moon, and planets, and in forming the famous 
catalogue (the British) of 2884 fixed stars. 

Finding that frequent exposure to the cold air by night 
injured liis health, he resigned his post at tho Royal Ob- 
servatoi 7 . and retired to his native town* where, on his re- 
covery, ne fitted up an observatory for himself, for which* 
with his own hands, ho formed the lenses of the telescopes 
and graduated the arcs of the instruments for measuring 
angles. Shitrp is considered by Smeaton as the first who 
brought hand-graduation far on the way to porfootion; 
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the avt was subsequently improved by Smeaton and Bird» but 
it has since been superseded by the use of.dividing-engmes^ 
the invention of which is due to Ratnaden*'’^ - ' . 

It is however as an accutate eadouUtcw that Sharp is. 
particularly distinguished: after. bis vetireiment to HorW» 
he continued to assist- JPtamstead his’ laboui^i ai^ ho 
computed for him most of Ae mbles In tile second vOiitme 
of the * Histona Cmlostls;' Jieumis'alsdeiiljiloy^ tVegua^ 
in making intricate caleola^ions fisr Sir Joqaf If 0o 
Halley, and other niath«m:.q;U$iaiu. In )7j7.hepVfediB^l^d 
a treatise, in 4tOM^enth1ed' ^ Oeom0tt|rlmp^^d/ 
contains an ext^siveand f^r^iptshloof / 

with an account of its use In ihe so|utft^n d^ptbl 



to 

'k. 


a table of the lo^avithmaof 
the prime numbers m liw*(ali\dc^u|il 
sixty-ono decimal places)^ tt^hc^ Wipb SubsIdiiRry 
be used in forming from tbeih the.l^atltlmi4ofb4lmr,huc^ 
hers. The process of ^omphtin^^log^rtthmawas then 
more laborious' than it would be iibw> .tto ib^nulm hy'whiofr 
the operations may hq ifreaily been 

discovered ; aiul it is wbrllnt>df |;pidarkf tbiii those formulsS^ 
were not known till aj^er thO,lmnt^^hl^ thoy^^^ 
spared had been ubdergsoo. Their ntilftyv^lC P^rptiSOi 
of computation consists therefore ohidfly in their‘hphi^ 'i:he 
means which the mtmbqrs/git^ iiddfa 

may easily be verified. ' V ' ' ' 

Mr. Sharp calculated, be^ide^ a.tah^q of natural 
garithraic sines, tangents; and the 

first minute of a degree 
places of decimals the Ifingth of 

circle by means of the series expresti^-^ 

terms of its tangent, which had been „ , . 

Gregory in 1G71. The series, when thhrjttrchsJSOV 
(after being multiplied by 6) fot the kngth of 
ciunfei'cncti, when the semldlameter tq e^iipal to uhiiy, 

1 I 






and in this state it was emploved by.Mr. Sltltrp, who imdef < 
went the immense labour or obmpuiihg'iltc values,, miff 
taking thu sum of 150i of ihp terms within the brneei, 
besides that of extracting the sq^Mreirqot ol a to 7h.;^tha} 
places. . . V " ' : ‘ , ' 

Tho health of this ingenious maqr had always hoSiryf^^ 
cate; and after he quitted Xiondpn, he lived ^iii 
retired manner, receiving only the oqcastobaL'visibi nf two 
friends from Bradford ; even his servant ImdseldoRi ocbess 
to liim, and the food for hia th^^lS Was pla^d^.t&iqpgU a 
hole in the wall, in a closet adjonimg,lHS;s^idy<< l.tU stdltd 
that often during a whole day, when deeply enga^eVih oqh 
culations, ho took no rqAroshment^ ye^ hb^ouhd 

inaHcians of that age, and he regtildiiy at^g^^ thcderii^if^i 
of loligioii at acliap«|l fqr .dtMeiM>ers.iit the 
never married, and l^edle^l Jply 19, a^^^f 

nInetV'One Yfsar,s« ' ' . « 

Sri ARP, GRANYILI.B; .>i»s ' 

Sharp, who liqld a. pfebendJh'lMrhgl^ 
arcndeacoo of North utnberfgiffd.j: 
the author of severqt Work^. ntiilb] 
religious, which were Cbllei 
1763. "" 




falling ill, was turned out of doors by his master. Sharp 
found him in the street in^a state of the utmost destitution, 
and tclok him to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, whore ho was 
reared to health, and Sharp then. procured him a situation 
Us a aenfiint. About two years afterwards Somerset wds 
anie^^td by Jb^ old master, and imprisdned in the Poultry 
Obfipier tis a runaway slave; Somerset applied to his for- 
iQi^. friend. Sharp,, who brought the egse before tho lord 
wlmdr ft was decided thai ^Semerset should be 
sbi tit ISbi^v. The ipaiitQr howeyer,^ ih dcfSaHoe of tliis dcci- 
s(onrselsedSomerfet in the presbnodbf the lord mayor and 
of Sharp,: and- insisted upon his right* his slave* Sharp 
;titetr.brehght an aoiion against thw assault ; the 

cas^ tried, and was Anally aefini^d aa a question of 
law^ to tba twelve ir was ' argited et tlirec' sit- 

tings, iiii January, itiT^iroaiy, and in Mey^ 1772, and by 
an uiiattimous dqbiskm ihe law mKoglatid was declared to 
be that as soon as.^ Ukve Seta foot oh Eiiglisbf territory he 
hecomieB free. - , 

9Ute|,^ftttbt bt^tho to UtogteiAl i if ibui'c lunga 
' aecteWttosriiir.thiitmomftntttMyftVsftve. 

^ . Sharp conlinjued to exert htxqself .ipjihslialf.af the negroes. 
He wrote .four/ uamphleU. slave^Hn 1776. At. 

lebgtlT ihe tbiAiholi SlaVery 

Was formed, thw first meeting, of whten Wag held in Lbhtfon, 
oit th«.^2ud of IfSfv 'When^^CraiiviUe Sharp was 
appointed ekgt^U of ftuO iWjtlt/epemduaoC whom if con- 
of were m^t^bants^ - a ail but 

two were In llite gt«itr>hit^ Sb^p to 

labour, iw w*ml ip. htlmrs fovoqiibl^m^polmter rights and 
ppTiti^ab fret^w lie was opposed to fbe^'ippressment of 
saamem .ena'iiv^ bkytng' beair sbixe<i and 

carded lb tbwNore,Bhaipp had /him hrbuglit back by a writ 
of habeas corpna front the Court of ICing*s Bench, and he 
wim set, at libeii^y. He seat out e number of neayoes whom 
ho found in. the' streets of Xondtm to Sierra' Leone at his 
own e^peole, ai:^ also drew up a.. "Sketch of Tempoiary 
Resolot^ons for. the intended Selllement on the Orgiti 
.CoM of Aflrics, near Bteirva Lepno,’ and tliua may be said 
to havb he^' ihe founder of the eettleRienl theroi, 'Bo 
was I ’ ’ 

as ] 

Rights- U r.-'-p 

mbntaKPrmeipte;ofw Btltwv CSoifolltmion ofstoto also 
a Declamtion of -HefoneO' when 
aj^tfod particularly W the.: B^pVbf Inland, ^Lond^ 8vo. 

Oranville Sharp; oontinued - to pasa^hls time itt ilicse and 
similjar benwtf^pi lahcfu^s till July,- ^913,. when he died at 
thit-'Oge of 79>''- ‘''’' 

Sharpie frJ^Ugewerw numareiila dhd had, many readers 
at the. time when Uiey appeaiedi bu^ es most of them are 
pOttiplilets. and' ware wniieu for tertiary purposes, they 
are ndl much referred, to now. ^bem liouevpy are 

somb, - laborious and useful inve9n;i|^ifofis into the great 
ptliwEipto 'of the Sngilsh ^coiiiStfttaihn; ^ttcotiirly his 
t Accofiwt of the bf ■ the EimSsfr Nation 

:h^a Hundreds and m 



London, 1763. Ilq was l^rn’ilfoat/ 

Granville Sharp wasbejrn in 
the bar, but he, never practised, ftUit* 
the law for usituktion ip,lM bnlgaf ' 
he resigned bn thp biwbklngiij^Jt i _ 
opposed to those principle 'UtidJ' Sf 
government which led Iq /thai 

hers in the Tepi^le,, 




studies as a prlvalte(,j^pi 
Granville Sharp, ffltpi 
acquirements, and the aipl 
law, theology, ahj jpqlitt^ 
ness, the ability, ahd.thp t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

us the oppoueut’of hegre 
‘ A Rep.resetilalion. of tWliijuetiM 
ency of Tolerating- Slavql^ 'to BugWuW}: , 
the Opinions given in;l799'hy^^eitpe^ -A: 


cilor General,’ London, fivo., 
conduct- however. in U.ciAu bf iridmdUaT dppf 
brought him bonipleuimBly betom^lw^ 
the name of Somerafit/liail' dfoozi hrbt^t to 
?. C., No. 1336, 






: Gpiirts, 


Cfodirf aftlm pSoplcs 
cO^. mm Pledge; Uid6m I78fe ^ He h seal- 
epa tpamhbf of the :bBmblbihed tthnf^; ox# bat a^gi'Cat 
mslikl^.fo, the GoiHoIlc vWligtbi^ hdi Orqe' tiherat to 
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Atim Heatln anU-IQeUyer; -iii decorating the 

famine * with pkietf: after the designs of Sto- 

:bfe he also completed the Landing of Charles 11 ^ 
Voii. XXL — 2 Z 
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after West, a work which Woollolt liad left unfinished; and 
he eni^raved some plates for Cook’s ‘ Voyages;* and a 
beautiful oval work, after Bonnall, of the Children in the 
Wood. The profits of his professional employment and a 
U‘j<acy tMiabled Sharp to take a larger liouse, and he accord- 
ingly removed to Charles Street, Middlesex iiospital. In 
l«t4. when enjoying his highest reputation, he was elected 
a member of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, and of the 
Royal Academy of Munich. Sir Joshua Reynolds offeied 
to propose him as an associate of the Royal Academy of 
London ; but Sharp, coinciding in opinion with Woollett, 
Hall, and other engravers, that the art was slighted by the 
rule which precludes the election of its professors to the rank 
of academician, declined^he preferred compliment. From 
J> 3 ndon he went to reside at Acton, and finally at Chiswick, 
wlicre he died of dropsy in tho chest, on the ‘25th J uly, 
18-24. Amongst the many works of this eminent engraver 
maybe enumerated the Doctors Disputing on the Immacu- 
latenesrt of the Virgin, and the Ecce Homo after Guido; 
St. Cecilia, after Domeniohino ; the Virgin and Child, after 
(Jarlo Dolei ; Diogenes, after Salvator Rosa ; the Sortie from 
Oihrallar, after Trumbull; the Destruction of the Floating 
Battery at Gibraltar, after Copley : «aud the portrait of John 
Hunter, after Si^ Joshua Reynolds. Tlie last engraving is 
considered to he one of tlie finest specimens of the art. He 
also engraved, in some instances, figures in the landscape 
plates of other persons. As an instance of this may be 
iiienliuned the group of Niobe in tho print by Samuel Smith, 
after the original picture by Wilson, now in the National 
Gallery, a group which is justly considered .superior to that 
from the hand of the painter. 

Mr. Sharp, though in tho ordinary tilinsactions of life a 
man of shrewdness, wa.s, in matters of science and religion, 
a visionary and an enthusiast. No imposture was too gross 
for his belief, and uo evidence sufliciently strong to disabuse 
his mind. The doctrines of Mesmer, the rhapsodie.s of the 
notorious Richard Brothers, and the still more disgusting 
exhibitions of Johanna Southcott, in turn found in 
him a warm disciple; and, in the last case, an easy 
and liberal dupe. By that impostor and her confederates, 
Mr. Sharp was swindled out of the hulk of his savings, 
under the delusion that he was purchasing cstufes in the 
New Jerusalem. So confident was he of her divine mission, 
that although she died several years before him, he believed, 
up to tho hour of his own dissolution, that she was only in a 
trance. In the case of Brothers, he had so strong an opinion 
of his prophclie powers, that he engraved two plates of his 
)iorirait, lest uiie should not be sufllcient to produce the 
rei|uisiie nil lube r of impressions which would be called for 
on the arrival of the predicted Millenium. Upon these 
plates he inscribed, * Fully believing this to he the man ap- 
pointed by God, I engrave his likeness. W. Sharp.’ [Bro- 

illEUS.] 

The general style of Sharp’s engraving was formed from 
a judicious selection of tho merits of all nis eminent prede- 
(‘cssors and contemporaries, frgm none of whom he .servilely 
l^rrowed, but improved upon all by a comnarison of their 
works with nature. The half-tints and shadows of his best 
engravings are peculiarly rich ; and his lines combine, with 
the utmost freedom, a regularity and accuracy of position 
rarely attained without mechanical aid. In no quality of 
liis art was be more distinguished than in the power which 
he possessed of imitating the various teiUures of the ditfereiit 
parts of his subject, a circumstance wmch is most obvious 
in a fine impression of tho portrait of John Hunter before 
alliidod to. (Annual Biography and Obituary, &c.) . 

SHAWi THOMAS, was born at Kendal, in Weiltmore- 
land, about the year 1692. He entered at Queen’s coUegc, 
Oxford, where took the degree of master of arts in 1719; 
and, after receiving holy orders, was appointed chaplain' to 
the English factory at Algiers. Ho held this post fur 
twolvo years, and did not return to England until 1734. 
During his absence he was chosen a fellow of his college. 
In 1734 he took the degree of D.D., and was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society. In 1 738 he published first 
edition of his travels, and pi-esented his collection of natural 
curiosities and antient medals and busts, which he had 
formed when abroad, to the university of Oxford, On the 
death of Dr. Felton, his college nominated him principal of 
iSt. Edmund’s Hall, and at the sumo time he was presented 
to the living of Brumley, in Hants. He likewise held the 
chair of the regius pi-ofessorship of Greek in the university 
until his death, which took place in 1751. 


The travels of Shaw extended through countries, some of 
wliich were previously little known. He traversed the 
whole of untiont Nuniidia, and visited Syria, Palestine, and 
the north of Egypt. His geographical details are exact 
and very valuable, since they furnish us with iuformalioii 
concerning tho antient and modern condition of Nuinidiu, 
and Mauritania Caesariensis. His doscripliotii of manners 
and customs are very interesting, and he appeari» to have 
neglected nothing which could enhance the value of his 
work. In a supplement to his travels he published an ac- 
count of 600 plants which he had collected; 140 of which 
were previously unknown to botanists. His oxtreme aci-u- 
racy and strict adherence to truth, form one of his chief 
merits, and to this Bruce hears abundant testimony. 

The best edition of his travels was pnhlibhed in J 757, six 
years after his death, in one volume, (piarto, which cuiitunis 
various maps und.platcs, and the supplomont. 

SllAW, CUTHBERT, was born in 1738 at Ra\«-ns- 
worth in Yorkshire. He was the son of a shoemaker, but 
received a good education, and became usher in a school at 
Darlington in Yorkshire, lie afterwards came to J..uiidoii, 
and was for some timo an actor, but ttbamloiied the piofes- 
sion for that of an author. He contributed to the periodi- 
cal literature of the day, and also wrote ‘ LihcM ly, :i l*ocm,’ 
1756, 4lo. ; ‘Odes on tho Four Seasons,’ Loud., I7(;t), ito., 
published under tho name of W. Seymour ; ‘ Ti»e Four 
Farthing Candles, 1762, 4lo. ; ‘The Race, 1766, 4to. (tin* 
two last arc satirif^s directed against contemporary wrilrrs); 
* A Monody to tho Memory of a Young Lady wlio died in 
Childbed, to which is added An Evening Address to a 
Nightingale, by an Afilieted Husband,’ ]..i)n(l., 176S, 1772, 
4to. ; ‘Corruption, a Satire,’ 1769, 4io. Shaw dic'd at l.<»n- 
dou in 1771, at the early age of thirty- three, of ji disease 
occasioned by his dissipated huhils. TIve ‘ Monody ’ jii id 
‘Address to the Nightingale’ are sometimes met with in 
collections of English poetry, and show that the author Imd 
some skill in versification, but little else. 

SHAW, GEORGE, the younger .son of the Rev.Tiinolliy 
Shaw, was born at his father’s vicarage at Bieiion, in Burk- 
inghamshire, on the 10th of DectMuber, 1751. 

During his childhood he discovered great fondness for the 
study of natural history; in the cultivation of whieh M-ionce 
he afterwards attained great distinction. His energies how- 
ever were not engrossed by that subject, but his tuleiil for 
the acquisition of all kinds of learning was sogiont, tli:)i 
when only thirteen years old, he was fully qualified to enli'i- 
at the university. He wa.s admitted at Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, in 1765, where he took his bachelor’s degree in 1769, 
and that of master of arts in 1772. In 1774 he took deacon's 
orders, and during a short time discharged his clerical duties 
at two chapelries cunnected with Biorton. 

All increasing love for the cultivation of natural science 
induced him to repair to Edinburgh, iii order to pursue his 
favourite studies. He continued at Edinburgh ior three 
years, where ho studied medicine under Black and Cullen, 
and afterwards returning to Oxford, obtained the ajipoint- 
ment of deputy botanical lecturer. In tho dischaige of the 
duties of that oflice he obtained a high reputation, and on 
the death of Dr. Sibthorp, was chosen profe.s.sor of botany in 
his stead. It was discovered however that by an old stuliite 
of the iMiiversity clergymen were declared ineligible for tho 
office, and Dr. Shaw conseoueiilly lost the appointment. 

In the autumn of 1787 he look the degree of doctor of 
medicine, and in the course of the same year removed to 
].«ondon, where ho settled as a physician. On tlio formation 
of the Linneean Society, in 1788, Dr. Shaw w'us appointed 
one of the vice-presidents, and he afterwards enriched its 
transactions with many valuable papers. Ho now 1>cgan 
to deliver public lectures at the Leverian Museum, which 
were alway.s attended by a numerous audience. Nor was 
he loss popular as a writer than as a lecturer, and a poriodi- 
cal entitled the ‘ Naturalist's Miscellany,' which he now sot 
on foot, was continued till his death. In 1789 ho was 
chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, and it was not long 
before he gave up the practice of his profession and devoted 
himself exclusively to scientific pursuits. In 1.791 the oc- 
currence of a vacancy at the British Museum induced Dr. 
Shaw to became a candidate for the office of a librarian ; 
and on his receiving the appointment of ussi.-«tant keeper 
of natural history in that institution, he entirely gave up 
medical practice. His time during the lost twenty years of 
his life was occupied WiUi lecturing on natural history, pub- 
lishing works on scientific subjects, and editing conjointly 
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with Di\ Hutton and Dr. R. Poarsoii ‘ An Abridgment of the 
Philosophical Transactions.’ On the death of Dr. Gray he 
was appointed keeper of the natural history in the Uritish 
Museum, which olUce he hold during the remaining six 
years of his life. In the midst of bis useful labours how- 
ever he was attacked by an illness which terminated fatally 
in the course of a few days, on July 22, Ibl.S. 

Dr. Shaw, at the time of his death, was in his sixty- 
second year. Ho was as much beloved for his moral quali*- 
ties, M.S respected for his intellectual acquirements, which 
w'cru of a very high order. 

Ills principal works are: 'The Naturalist’s Miscellany/ 
which had reached its 286th number when he died; ‘A Ca- 
talogue of the Loverian Museum, illustrated with Coloured 
Plates,’ which appeared between 1792 and 1796 ; and hisj 
well known systematic work on ‘ Zoology.’ He furnished 
tho lotler'press to a very magnilicent work, containing sixty 
beautiful prints of plants and animals-, which Miller, tho 
cf^iior of the * Gardener’s Dictionary,’ liad published, but 
wliicb, from tlie want of an accurate description of the 
tihiies, had not met with a ready sale. The most useful of 
his woiks however Was his * General Zoology, or Natural 
History.* This appeared in parts, and eight volumes were 
published durrng the lifetime of tho author, who left a ninth 
volume prepared for the press. After Dr, Shaw’s death the 
work was continued by Mr. Stevens, and now forms four- 
teen octavo volumes. 

4 SllAWER, originally a Mainluke in the house of tho 
vi/.icr of Egypt, Talai-Ebn-Uozik, by whom he was ap- 
l>()iiUcd governor of tho Said. Tho attempt however of 
ItM/ik i\l-Adel, son and successor of his benefactor, to 
remove him from this province, led to a civil war, in which 
Jtiizik w.'is slam; and Sliawer comtKdled the helpless F^- 
mito khalif, Adhed, to appoint him vizier and commandS- 
ni-ch'cf, A.T). 1162, A.H. /jjH. Ho was however expelled in 
a few mouths by another chief named Darghani, and fled 
into S}n*i to tho sultan, Noor-cd-deeu [NouRKDniN], whom 
he pcisvr.ulcil, by a proiniso of a third of the revenues of 
Kg\pt, to ncml a force under Shtrakoh [Shirakoh] to rein- 
state liJMi : hut he broke his engagement when the service 
was fol tilled, and called in a French army from Palestine, 
whicli dn)\o vSlurakoh out of Egypt. A second invasion by 
the troops of Noor-'cd-doen (1166), who was now converted 
into an encuiVf was rcpuUcd by the same aid. But the 
Christians in their turn threatened to seize on thocounlry, 
and Shavver was compelled to throw himself on the mercy 
of tho siilfaii foi help. Shirakoh a thiid time entered 
Egy]»t «]iob), and expelled tho Franks; hut becoming 
su/picious of the good faith of Sliawer, soon seizdl him and 
pui |jim lo death, himself assuming tho vacant dignity of 
vi/.ier. The fall of iho Faliniito dynasty followed within 
Ihreo years. [Salah-kd-hek?!.] 

SHEA-TREE. [Bas.sia.] 

S11K.\RW ATER. [Petrels, vol. xviii., p. 41.] 

SHEBA. [Sahaei.] 

SHEEN. [Surrey.] 

SHEEP. The Sheep, acconling to Cinner, belongs to the 
class mammalia, the young being nourished with milk from 
the mammse or leats of its mother ; to the order rumiuanUay 
u irii fou- stomachs, and the organs of digestion disposed for 
chewing ihe cud ; to tho tribe capridee, with horns persis- 
loiit, and placod on an osseous nucleus; and to the genus 
orifi, with or without horns, but these when present uni- 
formly taking, lo a greater or less degree, a lateral and spiral 
direction. The forehead of the sheep is arched, and pro- 
truded beforo the base of the horns; thore are no lachry- 
mal duds, the nostrils are lengthened and oblique, and ter- 
ininalo without a muzzle; there is no beard properly so 
called, the ears are small, and the legs slender* The hair 
is of two kinds, ono hard and close, and the other woolly — 
the wool preponderating in proportion as the animal is do- 
mesticated. The sheep is principally distinguished from 
the gout by his convex forehead, by bis spiral horn not pro- 
jecting posteriorly, and more especially, and that in propor- 
tion to the care which is bestowed upon him, by the prepon- 
derauco of wool over the hair, with which, in despite of 
every effort, tho Cashmorc goat is covered. 

The history of the sheep may bo traced to the remotest 
antiquity, for the care of it was commillod to the younger 
son of the first man. ‘ Abel was a keeper of sheep.* What 
other animals were then domesticated is not known ; but 
one purpose to which the sheep was devoted is recorded in | 
tho sacred \olumc: ‘Abel brought as an offering to the | 


Lord the firstlings of his flock, and Iho fat thereof.* Not a 
word is said of this animal being used for human food until 
after the flood. Man ate of ‘ the hevh of the field,*-—* in 
the sweat of his face he alo bread;* but to Noah n was first 
said, that * every thing that livoth shall he meat fin* him.' 
The probability however is, that tlie flesh of tho and 
other animals formed, even in the earliest period, u portion of 
hdman food and it is recorded of Jubal, a son of Cain, that 
bo • was the father of such as dwell in tents and have cattle.' 
The tents were formed of the skins of tho animals wluc.h 
they bred; audit can scarcely be imagined, that when the 
skins were thus disposed of. the flesh would be entirely 
thrown away. The sheep mentioned in holy writ were horned ; 
for when Abraham had led his son Isaac to the mount of 
sacrifice, ho was arrested by a heavenly voice, and saw be- 
hind him a ram caught in a thicket by Ids horns. 

There is a breed of sheep now extending over the north 
and south of Asia, and Palestine, and Russia, and of which 
the flocks of the Caltnucks and Tartars of tlie present day 
are almost entirely composed. They are distinguished by 
two hemispheres of fat commencing at tlie loins, gradually 
swelling into a considerable mass towards the rump, and 
presenting behind two onlargcmcnts of a more or less glo- 
bular form. The owners of the modern' improved breeds 
would find groat fault with some points about them; hut 
many of their defects have doubtless been the result of ne- 
glect. 

Some naturalists have traced the origin of the sheep lo 
tho Argali or the Moiillon. Tlio Argali is a species of 
mountam-sheep, found in small flocks on the high grounds 
of Asia, extendinjj from the precipices of Khamtchatka in 
tho north, to those of Mongolia in the centre, and of Cau- 
casus in Western Asia. The Mouflon ia an inliahitani of 
Southern Europe, Corsico, Crete, and tho islands of ilu* 



Mutiflun, or Mii>in>an, uf Oiiisum. Eroiti » B\ii>vimcn In Ihe 
Mu-setim. 

Grecian archipelago. They congregate in large groups, and 
posse.Vs all the wildness of the a\rgali. Neither of these 
however has the slightest claim to being the original parent 
of the sheep. They are descendants of those wlio liave es- 
caped from the dominion of man, and are ixdre.itiiig from 
desert to desert in proportion as the population of the coun- 
try increases. 

It will' be most satisfactory to the reader to commence 
with the history of the British sheep, and then compare 
with them tho breeds and management in other countries. 
The rCcords-of oldon times are very unsatisfiictory with re- 
gard to tho existence of the sheep in Britain. No early his- 
torian makes the slightest incnlion of them. Even Cmsar, 
who describes so much at length tho employments and 
habits of the Britisli, never alludes in tho most distant 
manner to the sheep, or the employment of its wool. Thn 
subjugation however of Britain being completed, the con 
querors turned thtvr attention to tho improvement of Iho 
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counli v ; among other things they established a woollen 
mtiinifcielory at Winchester, supplied by the native Ilcecea 
<d‘ iho couniiy, Tor iVom no other source could it be ob- 
i:ui!oil. So well did tins succeed, that the woollen cloths 
(;!' iliilain soon began to vie with and cxcell the produc- 
tions of e\cry other part ol’ the Homan empire. The finest 
iui'l must expense e dresses used on days of festivity or 
ceremony wore prociircd from Hntain. The sheep employed 
in furnishing the material of these productions were the 
$hort‘ica*jUf 'il breed. Winchester was situated in the centre 
of ii coiiiilry wliich then, as now, could support short-woollcd 
shoiip alone. 

After this, history is silent as to the sheep and its pro- 
ductions Ihr some centuries, until an old chronicler gives a 
pleasing picture of the manners of the age wlien Alfred 
reigned, of whom it is said — 

* Ills "oiti'nietl.fr ofte sm.-il xyOe* to toni slip kindly toko 
Vor ifi Icvc oUior i‘K*, and loke hikjii ins boko. 

This godmother i-, described as being skilled in the spin- 
ning of wool herself, and busied in training her daughters 
to the same employment. 

It would appear from this that the long wool \\iu\ now 
begun to be employed, ulthougli the manufactures of the 
WinchesitT nulls CvUilimied to he duly estimated, and, in 
tioint of fact, the cultivation of the various breeds of sheep, 
and the manufacture of the tlcece into many different 
Kinds of rloih, had begun to con-alituto the chief employment 
:iiid wealth of ll»e country ; and so it has continued to 
the present day. 

Different names arc gixen to the sheep, accoiding to its 
sex and age. The male is called a rarn or tnp. After 
weaning he is said to he a hng, a hogget^ or huggerel, a 
tftmb-hng, or tiip-hng, or teg; and if <*astratcd, a wethar 
hog. After shearing, and wlien he is probably a year or a 
year and a half old, he is called a shear hogy or shearlingy 
or dimmnty or tun; and when castrated, ^shern'ing wether. \ 
Affer the second shearing, Iiom's iivo shear ram, or /w/i, 
•ir wether. At the expiration of another year, he is a three- 
i^heer ram. &c. 

Tlie female is a eu'e or gimmer lamb until weaned, and 
then a i^ivtmer or ewe hog or teg. After being shorn, she 
i ' a shearing ewe or gimmer, or theare or double-toothed 
owe ; and after that, a two or three or four shear ewe or 
thvavr. The age of the sheep is leckoned, not from the 
penod of their being diopped. but from the fiist shearing. 

The teeth giMi certain indications as to the age. The 
sheep has no incisor teeth in the upper jaw ; but there is 
a (Icuhe elastic cuhluou or pad, nml the herbage, firmly held 
between the front leoih in the lower jaw and this cushion, 
is partly bitten and partly torn asunder. The sheep has the 
wliole of the inci'ior tcelh by the time that he is a month 
old, and lie reluins tlncin until the fourU’enth or sixteenth 
luoiiili. then begin to diminish in size, and are dis- 

1 1 vci;d, The two ccntial ones are first shed, and the per- 
manent ones supply ihctr place, and attain their full growth 
V. ben the aninial is two years old. Between two and three, 
the next pair are changed ; the third at three years old*; and 
at four, the mouth is complete. Aficr this thero is no cer- 
lain rule, until, two years more having passed, the teeth one 
by one hcconic loosened and are lost. At six or ieveti years 
of age the mouths of the ewes should he occasionally exa- 1 
mined, and the loose tcelh icmovcd, and then, by good 
pasUiie and good musing in tho winter, they may produce 
lambs until tlicy ba\e leacbed the niiilh or tenth year, when 
they ht'gin rapidly to decline. Some favourites have lin- 
gered on to tho fifteenth or sixteenth year; hut the usual 
and the most profitable method is to fatten and disfiose of 
tho ewes when they are five or six years old, and to supply 
their places by soiue of the best shearing ewes. 

The rings at the base of the horns afford very imperfect 
indications of the ago of the .sheep. When untouched, they 
arc little to bo depended upon, and their natural irregu- 
larities arc too often filed away by dishonest dealers. 

The history of the British sheep will he most naturally di- 
vided according to the quantity and quality of the wool of the 
different breeds, the uses of the skin, and lhe<iuantity and 
(]uality of the fle.di. The covering of tho original sheep con- 
sisted of a mixture of hair and wool; the wool being short 
:md flue ard forming an inner coat, and the hair of greater 
length, projecting through tho wool, and constituting an 
external cuveiing. When the sheep are neglected or cx- 
iioscd to a considerable degree of cold, this degeneracy is 
easily traced. On the Devonshire mom’s* tho mountains of 


Wales, and the highlands of Scotland, the wool is deteriorated 
by a considerable admixture of hair. Even among tlie South 
DoM’ns, the ].eieesters, and the Ryelands, loo many hemps 
occasionally lessen the value of the ileoce. It is only by 
diligent cultivation that the quantity of hair has been gene- 
rally diminished, and that of wool increased in our best 
breed.<i. 

The filaments of wool taken from a healthy sheep pre.^ent 
a beautifully polished and even glittering appeal anco. That 
of tho neglected or hulf-sturyed animal exhibits a paler hue. 
This is ono valuable indication by which the wool-stapler is 
enabled to form an accurate opinion of the value of tlie 
tleeoo. The mixture of hair in the wool can often be de- 
tected by close examination with the miked eye, but most 
readily by the as.sistancc of a microscope. 

Among the qualities which inlluence tho ^alLIc of tlio 
wool fineness, and the uniformity of that fineness in tlie 
single fibre and in the collected llecce. Tins fineness Iiow- 
ever differs materially in different parts of the lleece. It 
prevails on the neck, the shouldcj-s, the ribs, and the buck. 
It is less on the legs, thighs, and haunch, and still conrsor 
on the neck, the breast, the belly, and the lower part of the 
legs. The fineness of the wool is consiilcrahly intluem cd 
by the temperature. Sheep in a hot climate yield a cuin- 
paratively coarse wool ; in a cold climate, they carry a cIdsli- 
but a warmer fleece. 

The fineness of tho fleece is al*?© much influenced b\ the 
kind of food. An abundance of nutriment will imu'eaNe 
both the length and the bulk of the wool. Tins is an im- 
portant consideration with the sheep-breeder. I-et the cold 
of winter come— lot it continue for a considerable pciiud, 
yet if the sheep is well kept, although the ilccco may lof^c a 
little weight, this will bo more than compensated by its fuio' 
n®js and increase of value. If the sheep however is half- 
starved while he is exposed to unusual cold, the fibre of 
the wool, although perhaps somewhat finer, will be defi- 
cient in w’eight and strength and usefulness. 

That which is called trueness of staple, or the fibres being 
of an e(|ual size, is of much importance in the tniinula(‘tuii; 
of wool, for whenever the wool a'^sumes an irregular and 
shagged or breachy appearance, there is a weakness in the 
fibre and will be an irregularity in the manufacture, espe- 
cially if the lleece is submitted to the operation of the comb. 
Connected with this, and a most important (|uulity, is the 
elasticity of the woolly fibre— tho disposition to yield, or 
submit to some elongation of substance, sonic uUeralioii of 
form, when it is distende<l or pre^sed upon, and the energy 
by means of which the original form is resumed a.s boon as 
the external force is removed. 

Refeinble to this elasticity or yielding character of the 
wool is its pliability and softness, and without which no 
manufacture of it can he carried to any degree of perfection. 
The last (piahiy which it is necessary to mention is its 
felting properly, that quality by which it may he beaten or 
pressed together and worked into a soft and pliable .sub- 
stance of almost any size and form. It w'ould seem that llio 
process of felting is of far older date than that of weaving, 
and it is still continued not only by the nomadic Uibes of 
south-eastern Europe and of Asia, but it is made occasion- 
ally to vie with the finest productions of the loom. 

Some late microscopic observations have unravelled tlie 
whole mystery of felting, and of the employment of w’ool in 
almost every form. The fibre, examined under a powerful 
microscope, appears like a continuous vegetable growlli, 
from which there are sprouting, and all tending one way, 
from the root to tlie other extremity, numerous leaves, 

I assuming the appearance of culices or cups, and each termi- 
nating in a sharp point. It is easy to conceive how readily 
one of these fibres will move in a direction from tho rout to 
the ]X)int, while its retraction must bo exceedingly diflleult, 
if not impossible. It was a fibre of Merino wool that was 
first submitted to microscopic observation, and the iiutiibor 
of these serrations or projections counted. There were 24U0 
in the space of an inch. A fibre of Saxon wool finer than 
that of the Merino, and of acknowledged superiur felting 
quality, was substituted. There were 27‘20 serrations. A 
fibre of South Down wool, in its fcltiug power well known to 
bo inferior to that of the Saxony and the Merino, was placed 
in the field of vision. There were only 2080 serratiou.s in 
the space of an inch, or 640 less than tho Saxony exhibited. 
The Leicester wool is aeknowlcdge<l to possess a less fellings 
property tliau the South Down. Thero were only 1860 in 
the space of an inch. 
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There can be no doubt as to the struct urc of the woolly 
fibre. It consists of accntial stem or stalk, from which 
tliere spring at (litferent distances circlets of leaf-shaped 
piojccliuns, possessing a certain degree of resistance or of 
entanglement with other fibres, in proportion as these circlets 
are muliiplicd and they project from the stalk. They are 
sharper and more numerous in the felling wools, and in pro- 
portion as the felting properly exists. They arc connected 
With, or, it maybe confidently as&’Crtcd, they give to tho 
wool the power of felting, and regulate the degree in which 
that power is possessed. 

TJic ftkin of the sheep is often partially tanned, and then 
U'^ed in the common sorts of book-binding; or it is inanu- 
far lured into parchment, and becomes exceedingly valuable 
on arrount of its durability. Immense numbers of lamb- 
Hliin'. arc dre^-^cd in a peculiar way, and converted into gloves 
with the wool remaining on them, or used in some countries 
for the linings of valuable garments. It is scarcely credible 
to what degree vanity and cruelty are sometimes carried. 
Tho owe IS slaughtered a little before tho time when her 
progiianry would have expired, and the Iamb is taken from 
the woii»b and immediately destroyed. It is supposed that 
the fur m-ai*rst to the skin is more beautiful than could have 
been oblaiiiod from the same animal after birth. 

As for the carcase of ihe^sheep, it is comparatively lately 
that even in Clrcat Britain it has been regarded in the light 
that it dirscrvcs. In many foreign countries it is disliked, 
or at, least rarely eaten. The Cahuucks and Cossacks seldom 
touch It. Kven in some pai Is of America there is a prejudice 
ag.uust it. It is an ohjcctof little or no value in Spain; and, 
e\ci*pt among the poorest, it is not there considered fit for 
Ibod. Since the British sliecp-maater has begun, and judi- 
ciously, to look more to the profit to be derived from the 
carcase — since the system of artificial feeding has bedn 
Ij.on^iht to so gicat ])crreclion, and a far greater number of 
"'Ijoop can be fed and perfected on the same number of acres, 
l>crlinp'» the wool may have somewhat altered in character. 
It h'ls grown in longth, an<l it has increased in bulkof fibre. 
It has not <letiM lo rated, but it has changed: If no longer fit 
for the purposes to uhich it was once devoted, it has become 
<ui!cm1 to otlicis. Tlio iucreas«3 of the number of Heoces and 
the incii'iue of weiglil in each fleece go far lo compensate 
for lljiMliuiiMUtion of piicc, while tho improvement of the 
carcase more ihuii supplio'. the deficiency, if m truth there 
wa'< any deficiency to supply. 

It has been proved by authentic documents, that the 
number of sheep in the united kingdom has been more 
than tret‘L .1 m tho last 1 50 years. How was this mainiged ? 
lor It was supposed that no moie than a given number 
of slice]) could bo kept on a ecrlaiu space of ground. The 
(]uaiitit \ of ground was rapidly increased, and much that was 
formeily deemed unworthy of cultivation Vas rendered pro- 
ductive; but more elfeotiNC tluin this was the neV system 
of husbandry that was introdiiccd^the artificial or turnip 
husbandry, by which a regular supply of food could be pro- 
Mded for every season. With this was connected the at- 
tempt to fatten sheep still raoro expeditiously than could 
1)0 accomplished by any former method. This succeodiiig 
1 ) 0 } ond his must sangiiino expectations, tho shce]>-mastor 
next attempted to increase the size of tho hrecKl. He had 
not however sufficiently taken into account a consequence 
of this. As the carcase increased in size, the wool became 
longer, heavier, and coarser. Tho breeder would not see 
tins at first; but ho soon began to find that the manufac- 
turer Nvouid not purchase it, for it could not be used for (ho 
])urposcs to which it was formerly applied. His stock accu- 
midated. It weighed heavily on his hand. Still he would not 
believe that his once favourite and yet valuable wool was 
diMoriorated, although he was compelled to sell it at a dimi- 
iii-hed price. And what was the consequence? Why that 
ho had no just reason to comnlain; for the early maturity 
of the bhoo]) and the continued value of the wool fur many 
important purposes rendered his profits greater than tliey 
were before ho had begun to alter his system. 

It will now be proper to take a rapid survey. of the dif- 
ferent breeds of sheep, commencing with tlfe South Downs; 
for by them or their congeners the first manufactory at 
Winchester was supported. The South Downs, and the 
Hainp'>hirc and Wiltshire breeds, were formerly, according 
lo Mr. Ellman, of ‘a very small size, and far from possessing 
a good shape, being long and thin in the neck, high on tho 
shoulders, low behind, low on the loins and on the rumps, 
the tail set very low, perpendicular from the hip-bones, 


shaiq^ on the back, the ribs flat but good in the leg, although 
having big bones.* 

It is pleasing lo compare this with the account given by tlie 
same breedcr of tho South Downs of the present das - the 
change being effected by him and a few spirited indiuduals. 
‘ The head small and hornless; the face speckled or gioy, 
and neither too long nor too sliort; the lips thm, and the 
spaces between the nose and the eyes narrow ; the under- 
jaw fine and thin ; the ears tolerably wido, and well cv)\ered 
with wool; the forehead also, and the whole space between 
tile ears well protected by it, as a defence against the lly. 

‘The eyes full and bright^ but not prominent; tho portion 
of the frontal bone arching the eye not too prominent, tlint 
it may not form a fatal obstacle in lambing. 

* The neck of a medium length, thin towards the head, 
but enlarging towards the shoulders, where it should be 
broad and high, and straight in its whole course above and 
below; tho chest wide, deep, and projecting between tho 
fore-legs, indicating a good constitution and a disposition to 
thrive. The shoulders on a level with the back, and nut 
too wide above, but bowing outward from the tup to tbo 
breast, leaving room for the springing rib behind. 

‘The ribs coming out horizontally from the spine, extend- 
ing fur backwards, and the last rib projecting more than 
the others. The buck flat from the shoulders to the scUinu 
on of the tail; the loin broad and flat; the rump long and 
broad, and the tail set on high, and nearly on a level with 
the spine ; the hips wide; the space between them and the 
la^l rib on either side as narrow as possible, and tbc nbs 
presenting a circular form like a barrel. 

' Tho belly as straight as the back. 

‘ The legs neither too long nor too short ; the forc-lcgs 
straight from the breast to the foot, not bending inward at 
the knee, and standing fur apart both before and behind; 
tho hocks having a direction outwards and tho mueting of 
the thighs being particularly full ; the bones floe, but hav- 
ing no appearance of wcakn||ss; and the legs of a speckled 
dark colour. 

‘The belly well defended with w’ool, and the wool coming 
down before and behind to tho knee and to tho hock; tlio 
wool short, close, cm led, and free from spiry piojeoling 
hairs. 

‘ The South Down is luloptod to almost any s-iluatum in 
the midland part of England. It has a patience of occa- 
sional short keep, and aii eiiilurancc of haid slocliing equal 
lo any other shee]) ; an early maturity scarcely inferior to 
the J-,eicesters, and the flesh finely grained, and of good 
flavour.* 

Thobo sheep occu])y the whole of the upper and umlcr- 
hill giouiuls of Sussex. Mr. Luccock calculated that \Yithiii 
a certain distance from the downs, there were 864,000 sheep 
of this breed, a number which is only lo be acrouiilcd for 
by the great quantity of artificial food that is raiseil on llie 
arable part of every farm. It has often been attempted lo 
introduce the Leicesters into tho ncighhourheod of the South 
Downs, but they could not be driven two or three miles 
twice every day from the pasture lo the fold, and the fold to 
the pasture. 

According to Mr. Ellman, tho articial food resorted to at 
tbc beginning of spring, and soon after lambing, is green ryo ; 
but it must be very cautiously given, on account of its occa- 
sionally producing diarrhma or dysentery. This bad effort 
however may be picvcnled by removing the ewes once in 
the day lo old pasture-ground. 

The ryo being fed off' or running to seed, the ground is 
ploughed ill May for turnips or rape. Rye grass succeeds 
to tho lyc until tho latter end of Juno, when the winter 
taros will come in, and which should bo sown from the be- 
ginning of October lo that of May, in order that one crop may 
follow another in proportion as it is wanted. 

Tures, clover, or rape next lake their liirii; Iho taros per- 
haps are somewhat inferior lo the others. As a winter food, 
ihe Swedish turnip comes in until lambing time ; but not 
after that, lost it should produce purging in the lambs. 

About the middle of October the rams arc admitted to the 
ewes, and a plentiful allowance of nutritious and stimula- 
ting food will have considerable influence in increasing the 
number of lambs. Much to the credit of the breeder, great 
care is taken of tho sheep during the lambing time. Tlic 
owes aro either driven home, or there are sheltered places 
constructed in the fields. 

The average dead- weight of the South Down wether 
varies from 8 to 1 1 stones ; but at the Christmas show thero 
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aio usually some pens iii wbirli the weiglit doublo that. 
Tbe iiv» rai'O wciglil of the fleiice used to be 2 lbs.; but from 
llio alteixMl hystem of management it is uow at least 3 lbs. in 
the hill-sbeep, and nearly 4 lbs. in tbo lowlamKshccp. This 
ANoul has likewise changed its character. It has become a 
I’ombiiu' instead of a rarding wool. Formerly devoted to 
the manufacture of serN ants* and array clothmtr, or bein^ 
aparini^ly mixed with other wool, it is now used for llamicls 
and baizes, and worsted goods of almost every description, 
thus becoming of considerably increased value. Tlio boggot 
wool is jiarticularly improved; it is finer than the other 
long wools, and is applicable to many new and valuable 
purpo'ifs. 

Tlio South Down sheep have sucocoded admirably in all 
the .southern districts of the kingdom; but the norUiorn hills 
lJil^c occasionally been too cold for them. Crosses betwoon 
the >Soutli Down and almost every breed of middle-wool 
sheep liave answered well ; while in counties where it could 
have been least expected, the old breed is in a great mea- 
sure superseded by the South Downs. 

' Til tbe adjoining county of Kent many South Downs are 
kept, and much prized ; but in others, and on the marshes 
and their neighbourhood, they have given way to the Rom- 
ney Marsh sheep. 

The South Down ditfer materially in the different dis- 
tricts of Surrey. In some of the lofty and barren heaths a 
small and profitahlo sheep, distinguished by the mime of 
‘ the llagshot,' still prevails. ‘ The old Wiltshire sheep' arc 
occasiomilly seen here, while ‘ the Dorsets* have possessed 
theinsehes of many extensive districts, and are employed in 
supplying the London niarkot with early lambs. Still bow- 
el or the South Downs arc nunK rou.s, and vie with any of 
the others in o.xcellenco and profit. 

Tlie old Berkshire breed is now rarely seen ; the South 
Downs have usurped their place, and especially in the 
chalky districts. In Hampshire we can iinagino that we 
recognize some of tlio old aiidj^luable breed (hat sujiplicd 
the W'^inchestcr manufactory, xhey arc in a grtMl measure 
the South Downs of the present day, or are icry deeply 
crossed by Ihcmi. The West Counties Down sheep is an im- 
portation from some of the we.stern counties, particularly 
from Somersetshire; but it is gradually yielding to the 
South Downs. 

The old Wiltshire breed of sheep, the largest and the 
heavicftt of the Une-woolled sheep, has gradually passed 
away. They were crossed by the South Downs until eveiy 
trace of the old breed had vanished, and a useful variety 
remained, which would have been called true Sussex sheep, 
mily they were of a somewhat laiger size, and lighter colour, 
and a lighter finer llcerc. This breed is now rapidly yielding 
to llie true South Downs. In the lowcr-lainl pastures of 
Wilts a breerl is found evidently derived from the South 
Downs, but larger in size, and with a heavier fleece. 

Wo pass into IXirsolsliire, and we fiml a very different ami 
valuable breed of sheep. They are white ; the face long and 
broad, with a luff, of wool on the forehead ; the shoulders 
low but broad; the chest deep; the loins broad; and the 
lunic small ; a hardy and useful sheep. Their chief peculi- 
arity is the forwardness of the ewes, which supply the market j 
with lamb, when it proddees tbe higbosl price. If thc 7 
plenty of nutritious food, the ewes will be in lamb as early I 
as Apiil, so that the young one will drop in September, ' 
and bo ready for the market at Christinas. | 

A very profitable variety is found in a cross between the 
South Down and the Dorset sheep. The carcase is iii- 
ciea-scd, and the wool is rendered more valuable. The 
greater part of Dorsetshire is however occupied by the South 
Down sheep, and, on the whole, it is a far more profitable 
sheep than the pure Dorset. 

Various breeds of short- wool sheep still prevail on the 
hills of Devonshire and Cornwall. They are evidently al- 
lied to or descended from the Dorset, alihough it must be 
confessed that tlte resemblance is not very flattering to the 
hitter. The fleece is short, and niiugled with too many 
Kemps, but the mutton is supposed to possess a peculiarly 
delicate llavour, and great quanliiios of it are sent to the 
London ludvkct. They are much improved by a cross with 
me Leiceslers. The South Downs Lave rarely succeeded in 
L-ilhcr <5ou tit y, except in the most culti\atcd parts. In Corn- 
wall especially the varied and humid climato has been very 
unfavourable lo them. 

Returning through Somersetshire, we, again meet with tlie 
South Downs, either pure or materially improving the native 


breeds. The Wiltshires and the Dorsels ha\c also esta- 
blished themselves with advantage in many paris of the 
county. These breeds have even penetrated to the lulls of 
Hendip, and the wild sheep of the district have nearly or (juite 
disappeared. In Gloucestershire, except on the hills on the 
northern and eastern parts of the county, the sliort-woolled 
sheep, even those belonging to tbe R} eland breed, ha\e 
given way to the Cotswblds or the Leicesters. In Mon- 
inoulbshiro, with the exception of tho small native breed 
on tho hills, and a few flociu of South Dovtns which yet 
remain in different parts, the short-woolled breeds have 
materially dimmisheu. 

In Herefordshire wo still meet with a few flocks of that 
breed of sheep, which was in former limes the pride of the 
agriculturist — the Ryclands. They aro small, polled, with 
white faces, the wool growing close to and almost covering 
the eyes, tho carcaso round and com pact, the animal quickly 
fattening, and the superabundant fat accumulating within. 
They arc hardy, and peculiarly free from disease. They 
are particularly distinguished by the fineness of iheir wool. 
The number and the imturo of tlie serrations place it 
precisely whore the manufacture had long done. It is 
decidedly superior in fineness and in fullness lo tho Soiilh 
Down, but yields in both of these qualities to the IMerino 
wool. It was attempted to cross the Ryeland sheep with 
tbe Merino, in order to increasd tbe value of tbe wool. To 
a certain extent this was accomplished, but it was at tin* 
expense of the carcase. Tho Merinos W(u-e then cio^^'Ctl 
by tbo Ryelands, with a view to the improveniiMit of form, 
and greater tendency to fatten, but this also faded. Wluh: 
these experiments were proceeding, arrived the peiiod when 
the fleece of the short- woolled sheep, both the South 
Down and tho Ryeland, was materially changed by the al- 
tered system of sheep-husbandry that was introduced, and 
the wool of both was rejected by the manufacturer for tlic 
purposes to which it had hitherto been applied. The au- 
thor of 'Sheep, ^ published by the Society for <lie Diffu.sion 
of Useful Knowledge, states, that in the year I5v.v) ilcie- 
fordshire contained 500,000 short- wool loci sheep, lui milling 
4,200 packs of wool, the weight of tho lleece being twe il s 
No lung wool was then to be Ibund in the county. In 
the number of packs of short wool had diminished lo 
but no fewer than rj.'i.'iO packs of long wool were grown, ami 
tho a\erago weight of all tho fleeces was four lbs. Such was 
the effect produced in the very territory and domicile of the 
finest- woolled sheep that England could produce. Tins l.u i 
speaks volumes as lo tho revolution that is going ftuWMid, 
and plainly points out the farmer’s interest and duty, 

Shropshire once contained several varieties of the slmit nr 
middle- woolled breeds of sheep, and among them v\ero tin* 
old Shropshires, the Mountain sheep, tho diminuiivo Sli.iw- 
berry, the MyiiaiDr Mouim sliccp. and more particuUiily iIil* 
Moefe Common, whose fleece was once scarcely (;(ju:iiliMl 
even by the Ryeland. It was the country of the short- wools, 
but now they have rapidly diminished, or almost disap- 
peared before the Cotswolds and the Leiceslers. 

It is the same with the Cannock-heath breed in Stafl\»rd- 
shire. Even the Tedderly breed has shared the same fulo. 
Some few short-woolled sheep remain on the commons, ami 
some valuable flocks of the South Downs are sparingly 
scattered over tbe country. 

The Dolamcro sheep is the only short-woolled breed de- 
serving of notice in Cheshire. The wool is short and fine, 
and still used by some manufaclurcrs, but it is no longer 
used for any of the fine cloths. 

The different districts of South Wales afford a small and 
valuable breed of sheep, principally used for the supply of 
the London market, where the Welsh mutton is in consi- 
derable request. These sheep seem scarcely to luive changed 
their character for many cOiPluries, but some crosses of tho 
South Downs have been lately introduced, and even some 
flocks of this sheop have begun, and with much pros|)eet of 
advantage, to spread over the lower part of the country. 

In North Wales, and particularly in Anglesea, the old 
South Down ro-appears. or a sheep whoso likeness to the 
unimproved Sohth Down is too striking to escape observa- 
tion. The purest and best blood that the mountains of 
Wales are now supposed to be capable of producing is 
found at the foot or on tbe declivities of Cadcr Idris. All 
the hills of North Wales are covered with sliccp, which are 
sent in the spring from all partfe of tho low country. The 
stronge.st wethers remain on the mountains during the win- 
tor, and without the slighest artificial provision for their sup* 
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j)ort. The others arc brought down to the low ground j 
iibout Michaidemas to bo returned in tlie spriiii^. 

Laiiea'shire contains few sliecp. The principal middle- 
woolh'd breed is the Woodland horned sliecp, spreading fiom 
the Yorksliirc side of the county to the very extremity of 
Sfothind, inteimiugling with, and improving or deteriora- 
ting every other breed, and themselves indebted for their 
bes»t {|ualiiies to the South Downs or the Lcicesters. Tho 
short- woollcd sheep of Westmoreland scarcely deserve no- 
tice, except as connected with the Herdwicks and tho Che- 
viots. The former arc of Scottish origin. They were brought . 
by a ship from the nofth which was stranded on the coast of 
Cumberland. They were said to be small, active, polled. 
\vi;h speckled legs and faco, of a ftiier tleece than tho com- 
uioii black sheep, hardy, and defying any degree of cold. 
This peculiar cjiiality W'as early not iced, and gave them a 
value which was not overrated. By degrees they spread over 
the mountainous districts, and other breeds wore crossed 
by them on account of tins valuable property. 

At three or four years old they weigh nine or ten Ihs. per 
quarter, and tho wool is OiUM* than that of tho common 
Idock shoi;p. 

The Cheviots extend from Westmorclaiid far into Scot- 
land. Their birth place, or whcio they wore onginally ob- 
s/r\(.d, and are stiU found in tbeir greatest purity, is the 
ClioMoi Hills, in Nortliiimberlund. They ditlbr essentially 
from both the black and the diin-laced breeds by which they 
an; sui ioiiiuh‘d, but noilhor history nor tradition has 
given ihv; slighicsl eluo to their origin. The following is a 
description ot the pure breed, lliirty years ago, before they 
began to bo crosstul by the Jjeicesters: — *The head polled, 
bun* ainl clean, wnh jaw-bone of a good length; ears not too 
short, and countenance of nut too dark a colour; neck full, 
loniid, and not too long, wtdl coxered with wool, bat with- 
oiu any coarse wool dept iiding beneath ; shoulders deep, full, 
ainl wide ; chtsl full and open ; chine long, bntnot too much 
"o ; straight, blond, and wide across the fillets; horns round 
.'iid full ; the body in general round atid full, and not loo 
'lixp or tint eillur in the nb*, or Hanks; the llceco fine, 
c’uK-se. shoit, and lliiciv set, of a medium length of pile, with- 
oiil bans at the bottom, and nut curled on the slumklers, 
and wiih very little I’oaifC wool on tho hips, tail, or belly.’ 

Sir .luhn Sinclair adds the (ollowing Jucounl of ihem:*^ 

‘ I’eihaps there is no part id the whole island where, at first 
sight, a line-woollcd breed of sheep is loss to he expected 
tJiaii among the 1 . bcviot Hills. Many paits of the shoep- 
wallv.s cuiiM-si of nothing but peal-bogs and deep morasses. 
Dining wiot,.! the hills are covered with sitow <lunng two, 
ihice, or even four months, and they haxe an araplo iiro- 
poilion of had weather during the other seasons of the 
\car, anil yet a sheep is to be found that will thrive even in 
iluj wildest, part of it. Their shape is excellent, and thoir 
lore (inurter.s in particular are distinguished by such jnst- 
nos» of proportion, as to be cipial in height to the binder 
ones, which enables them to iiass over bogs and snows 
through which a shorter legged animal could not penetiale. 
They haxe a closer llecce than the Tweeddale and J.a;icester 
breeds, which keeps them warmer irl cold weather, and pre- 
vents either rain or snow from iiicomnioding them. They 
are excellent siiow-travcllcrs, and arc accustomed to procure 
their food by scraping the snow off the ground with their 
feet. They have never any other food but the gras-s and 
iiatuial hay of their own fields, except when it is proposed 
to fatten tbem. They weigh from twelve to eighteen lbs. 
per quarter, and their meat is fully equal to any that the 
Inghlaiids can produce.’ 

The wool is inferior to that of the South Downs. It is 
not 80 line as before tho attempted improvement of the 
c.ircase, and the use of it is abandoned in the manufacture 
of fine cloth. 

There are many flocks of pure Cheviots, but in the ma- 
jority of the flocks there is a cross of Leicester bloorl. 

The other breed of shovl-woollod sheep which contend 
with tho Cheviots in number and value, is the black-faced 
Scots, They extend from Lancashire to the very north of 
Scotland. The males are mostly horned, the horns of a .spiral 
form, but the females are frequently without horns. The 
faces and legs are always black or mottled: they are covered 
with wool about ibe forehead and lower jaw: tho fleece is 
long and somewhat coarse. The carcaseis peculiarly compact ; 
so much so, that on account of the shortness, roiirulneas, 
llrmnes-s and handaomeness of the carcase, it is called the 
^hori sheep, in opposition to the Cheviots or long sheep. 


Great numbers of these sneep are sciil to the London 
markei. The weight of the carc.-ise docs not differ mate- 
rially from that of tho Cheviot, and the fleece weighs about 
three pounds after it is washed. Those sheep haxc l.eeii 
improvcil by selection, but have derived hnle advantage 
from any of the crosses that have been tried. 

As these are the prevailing breeds in the nortburn parts 
of the kingdom, if not to the exclusion of the short horns 
and the Lcicesters, yet being far more numerous thiuitlicy, 
it may not be inteiosting to institute a brief comparison of 
their respective merits. The three important i)oinls with 
respect to sheep in such loealities arc tJib weight and value 
of the wool, tho carcase, and tho degree of hardihood. 

As to the wool there can be no question. The weight of 
theindividual fleece may be soracxxbat, but not a great deal, in 
favour of the black- faceilbreeil ; but in point of value and the 
price which the wool will obtain, the advantage is most rleci- 
dedly in favour of the Cheviots. As to tho carcase, the Cheviot 
IS ready for the market a full twclvemonlh before the other. 

If hO many sheep cannot be kept on the same quantily of 
ground, tho quantity of meal that can be produced is greutor. 
and consequently the profit of the farmer is greater; and us 
to hardihood, they are both of them excellent breeds, and 
it might be difliciilt to decide which wool would most siio 
ccssfully endure the hardships of a Highland winter. The 
adjudication on tho whole is most decidedly in favour of tho 
Cheviot breed, with this exception perhaps, that on the wild- 
est of the Grampian or other similar hills the Uack-faced 
mountain sheep may have tho host chance of doing well; 
and the acknowledged fact is, that in almost every iiertheni 
district the Cheviots are rapidly superseding the native 
black- fac€;d sheep. 

.One other breed of shorl-woollcd sheep must be nien- 
lioned before we return to the soutliorn jjurt of the king- 
dom — those which inhabit the .Shetland Islands. They fre- 
frequenlly weigh not more than seven or eight juninds a 
quarter, and yield from one a«id a half to two pounds of fine 
and soft wool, either of a white, or grey, or oven black 
colour. It is the finest wool which Great Britain can pro- 
duce, and is used for the better sort of stockings, and for 
several light and extensive maiuifactiiros. 

In ‘Norlhumbcrland the mngg sheep, so called from their 
faces being completely covered with wool, haveilisuppcared. 
In Durham there are few besides long-w’oollcd shcc[i. The 
eastern and western moorlands of Yorkshire contaui many 
short- woolled sheep — the Cheviots, the black faced Scoi's, the 
South Downs, and some flocks peculiar to the mo'u l.nids, as 
the Peinstonc sheep w ith mottled ov coloured face.-, and legs. 
In Linculnshiic some flocks of true South Down sheep are 
still to be found, in the noilhcrii and western districts, hut 
the greater part of them have mingled will) or given way to 
the ion^-woolled sheep. The beautiful hltlo sheep on Sliir- 
wood Forest, not yielding more tlian eight or nine pounds 
to the quarter, and tlie delicate llecce which covered Ihoiii, 
have pasriod away. In Denhyshire, Leicester, Rutland, Wai- 
wi<*.k, Northampton, Huntmgdon, Cambiiilgo, Bedford, 
Herifoid, Buckingham, and Oxford, seine flocks of tho 
middle- wool led sheep are to he found, and many xaluable 
crosses be.twecn the South Downs and iho Noi folks, huL 
on the whole the short-woolled sheep have declined. 

Norfolk and Suffolk used to po^se.ss thoir t'ecAiliar breeds, 
with the face long and thin, flat on the forehead, and tlal- 
leiied at the muzzle, the legs lung, the face and legs mottled, 
or liked the more if they are of a pine black, the fore-fjiiar- 
ters deficient, the hind ones suflicieiitly developed ; fattening 
readily at two years old ; hearing w'llhout fatigue a jouruoi 
to u distant fold, and therefore of great value to the firmer 
in reiidcriug many a plot of land t»roductive by occasionally 
affording almost the only manure that could he ohiaiued. 
These, togoihor with the disposition to feed 4 :veu on the 
coarsest pastures, were qualities which rcndeiod the Nor- 
fulks great favourites in their own cnunirv. Pu teiitly how- 
ever came the comparison with the modcni Soulli Downs, 
who were remarkable furlheir quid and contented dwpo.si- 
lion, compared W'ith the wild and resfl(‘.ss character of the 
Norfolks; the smaller quantity of food which they were thuH 
enabled to consume in proportion to tlieir size ; the superior 
weight which they acquired in proportion to the food 
they consumed ; the greater quantity of W'ool which he e\- 
'yielded ; the superior qualify of that xvool; the ■ tlie ira- 
nuniber of lamb.s that were produced; the temder imoso noble 
attentive nursing of these lambs; all those cirr.uilly .sent (,n 
united to prove the superiority of the South Dow- A A 
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iinpro\L‘ tlui breed of foreign sheep on the olbov side of the 
(,‘hannel. The wool is now about the same in value as that 
of ojir inferior Lincoln or Kentish. In Normandy lau larger 
and a coarser variety of the same breed. In the old province 
of Maine succeeds the old unimproved, long, and lluii-car^ 
casiid njitive French breed. In Bretagne and Gascony will 
ho recognised the native shurl-wools, some of thorn execod- 
ingly valuable; in Navarro, a mountain brood, with its 
hf^rripy llocce : in the Lower and the Higher Pyrenees, the 
two essentially difTcrent hroeils which connlrios so different 
yet so near to’oach other produce. On entering RoumUou 
some migratory breeds scarcely inferior to the Merinos arc 
found. Mild aLo in Languedoc and Arles. The whole num- 
bor of ‘^lHicp in France is calculated at about 30,000.000. 

Notwithstanding the accounts given by some authors of 
the Ilalian sheep and of the care heslowod on them, there 
are fow deserving of notice except a few Merinos. With the 
exception of a few of the valleys, the same may be said of 
the Sivis% and also of the Savoy sheep, but in Piedmont 
there has been from time immemorial a brood of sheep in- 
ferior only to the Merinos. In most of the German Stales 
the Merino is almost the only sheep that is cultivated, it 
is the same in Prussiat except that the .sheep aro somewhat 
diminished in size, while the wool retains all its value. The 
chief wealth of Jlmgary is d(frived fi*oni the cultivation of 
the Merino sheep. Of the two Ilancroerian breeds the | 
larger one has almost disappeared ; the smaller has been i 
crossed with the Merinos, and yields a wool of some value 
for ordinary purposes. The Dufr/i and F/eviish breeds aro 
of Itnglish origin, although some of them have considerable 
roscmblanco to the Irish Inng-woollod breed. Their wool i.s 
used for the production of the coarser kinds of goods. 

This will be the proper ])laco to apeak of the shearing of 
the sheep, or the separation of the Ueece from the animal. 
The time for this operation will vary much with the state of 
the animal, and of the season. ATfer a cold winter, and the 
animal having been neglected, the sheep will ho ready nl 
an early period, for the old coat will be loosened and oa.sily 
removed. Tlie operation should never he commenced until 
the old wool has separated from the skin, and a new coat of 
wool is sprouting n}). The coldness or warmth of the spring 
will also make a great difference. The usual time for shear- 
ing is about the middle of Juno, and the sheep master will 
in a inouicnt perceive when the fitting time is come. It is 
a had practice to .delay the shearing, for the old fleece will 
probahiy have separated, and tlio fly will have longer lime 
to do mischief, and the growth of the new iloeco will have 
been fitiiiled, or a portion of it will be cut away by the 
sheer'*. 

Custom has very properly required that the old fleece 
shall. he cleansed before its remo\ul, by w'a>ihitig the animal 
, in some running stream. Two or three days are then al- 
lowed for the drying of tlio wool previous to its being shorn, 
the sheep being turned into a clean rick-yard, or field 
or dry pasture, and remaining there until the fleece is 
dried, and that the new yolk, which is rapidly secreted, 
may penetrate through ii, giving it a little additional 
weight and a peculiar softness. As soon as the sheep 
is shorn, the mark of the owner is placed upon it, oon- 
si-stiiig of lamp-black and tallow, with a small portion of 
.ar, melted together. This will not be washed away by any 
r.ain, but may be removed by the application of soap and 
water. 

On the sc«>re of humanity, one custom must be decidedly 
protested against — the shearing of u flock of sheep before 
they are driven to the market in an early part of the spring. 
The farmer thinks that he shall gel nearly or quite the 
same price for the sheep whether the wool is off or on. But 
does he find this to he the case ? When the poor animals 
aro shivering under the inlluenco of the cold air, do they 
look so attractive? Do they handle well? Is there not an 
appearance of disease about them? Does not the rheum 
that hangs about the nostrils indicate the actual commence- 
ment of disease? 

Few rules can bo laid down with regard to the rearing 
and feeding of sheep that will admit of anything like general 
application. A great deal depends on the kind of sheep, 
and the nature of the pasture and the food. 

Suppose the larger kind of sheep, and on arable gt'ound. 
The ewes are generally ready to receive the ram at the 
beginning of October, and the duration of pregnancy is from 
*ibout twenty-ono to twenty-three weeks, bringing the period 


of parturition to nearly the beginning of March, at which 
time most of the lambs will be dropped. The owes should 
he fed rather Wlter lluui usual a .short time previous to the 
male being introdnccrl. Rams arc lit to inopagale their 
species in tlie autumn of the second year, and that is also the 
proper period for the impregnation of the ewes. The ewe is, 
after impregnation, suffered to graze on the usual pasture, 
being supplied, as occasion may lefjuirc, with extra food, and 
especially in ease of snow, unlil within five or six weelis or 
lambing, when turnips arc given to her, and continued from 
that time until the spring of grass renders them no longer 
necessary. The turnips are laid out for the cues in ihegra.ss 
fields in certain (jiianlitics each day, but by no mcaiib so 
many as they would consume if pcriniltiHl to feed without 
restriction, as it is considered to be most important that 
they should not bo too fat when ilie lambing seu>on ap- 
proaches. The hogs and the fail filing sheep of the jnevious 
year, now one year and a half old, aro put upon the luvnips 
in October, or whenever the pastures cease to improve their 
condition. The turnips ve(|inrt'd for the cattle, or tlio ewe- 
flock, are then drawn off m allernato rows, in the pioporlion 
of one-half, one-third, or one-fourlh, as the convenience oi 
the situation, Iho goodness of the crop, or the quality of the 
lai^d may dictate. The remainder are consumed oq the 
ground by the other sheep. 

As the ]ieriod of parturition approaches, the Mtleiilion or 
the shepherd should incicMfcC*. There should bo no 
then, but the ewes should bo diiven to some hlndlered in- 
closure, and there loft as much as possible undi'«(nrbed. 
Should abortion take place wilh regard to any of them, al- 
though It does not spread throngli the flock as in cattle, jet 
the owo should be immediately removed to another in- 
closure, and small do»o.s of Epsom salts with genhaii and 
ginger administered to her, no great quantity of nnirituo 
food being allowed. 

The ewes should now be moved ;is near home as coiueui- 
once will permit, in order Ibul they may be under ibe ini- 
inedmle observation of i he 1 amber. Tin* operalion ot •'hif- 
ting, or tlio removal of tlio hair from under the tail and 
around the udder, should be e flee led on e\«'ry long-woulled 
ewe, otherwise the hiinb maj bo pri'vonlcd fiuin sucking 
by niean.s of the dirt which often anmnudales ihfio, an«l 
the lainbcr may not be able at all times to ascorlcnn what 
owes have actually lambed. The chitling before ilu; ap- 
proach of winter is both ii nselcftS, cruel, ami (Lmgerou? 
operalion. 

The period of lambing having aolnally commenced, tin* 
shepherd must bo on tlio alert, yet not unnecessarily uoirj 
ing or disturbing the ewes. Th(» process of naluie should 
be permitted quietly to take it.s course, unlc^-s iho sufferings 
of the mother are unusually great, or the progress of tiu' 
labour has been arrested during several hours or oijhiet n 
or twenty hours or more have pii'-sed since the labour rom- 
menepd. His own experience, or the tuition of Ins cldcis, 
will teach him the course which ho must pur.^uc. In ibe 
work on ‘Sheep* tlio.se things are tolly explained. 

If any of the newly dropped lambs are weak, or isouri-ely 
able to stand, he must give them a little of the milk, wlmdi 
at these, times he should always cany about him, or be niiist 
place them iu some sheltered warm place; in the Conroe 
of n little while, the young one will probably be able to join 
its dam. The lambing field often pre.sonts at this ])eriod a 
strange spectacle. ‘Some of the younger ewes, in the paiii 
and confusion and fright of their first partuniion, abamlon 
their lambs. Many of them, when the mlder begins to till, 
will search out their offspring with unerring precision ; 
others will search in vain for it in every part of the Held 
with incessant and piteous bleating; others again ^Mll hang 
over their dead offspring, from which nothing can separate 
them ; while a few, strangely forgetting that they are 
mothers, will graze unconcernedly with tlio re.st of the flock.’ 

The shepherd will often have not a liulo to do in order to 
reconcile some of the mothers to their twin oflspnng. The 
ewe will occasionally refuse to acknowlcdgo one of the lambs. 
The shepherd w’ill have to reconcile the lilllo one to its 
unnatural parent, or to find a belter mother for it. If the 
mothers obstinately refuse to do their duty, they must be 
folded by themselves until they are better (lib])o.sed; and on 
the other hand, if the little one is weak and perverse, he 
milst be repeatedly forced to swallow a portion of her milk 
until he acknowledges the food which naturo designed fi>r 
him. 
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Tho opcnlion of castration should he performed nine or 
lcM> diivs allor the birth of tho luml); that of spaying, if it 
is itilendod to b(? practised, should bo postponod until the 
iiuinial is about six weeks old. 

Unless tho pasture on which the ewes are placed is very 
good, it will be advisable to continue the use of the turnips. 
A luodoriitc (juantity maybe given twice in the day, care 
hoiiig taken that the whole of one quantity shall bo oaten 
before any more is placed before them. Tliis is a better 
luacliee than hurdling off certain portions of tho field fur tho 
sheep, unless the land is perfectly dry. ! 

A little hay will always be serviceable while the flock is 
fed on turnips. It corrects the occasional watery quality of 
the turnips, and the sheep usually thrive belter than if they 
are fed cither on hay or turnips alone. Bran and oats, with 
oil-c-ake, have been lecornmeiidcd for the ewes before wean- , 
ing liino, but this is an expensive measure, and its cost can 
hardly bo repaid cither by the ewe or the lamb. 

By the end of March or the beginning of April tbe tur- 
nips are generally nearly consumed, and the farmer is 
oceasionnlly u little puzzled to find suflicient food for hia 
flock. He should have had somo plots of rye to supfiort I 
them for awhile, llye-grass and clover arc very serviccal^lo. 
Swedish turnips that have been carefully slacked on dry 
straw will be most iiserul, I'jr the Swedes, propeily pre- 
p.ireil and stacked, will lelaiii their nutritixe quality until 
the flock can he conveniently supplied with other food, 
llula-ba^^a and bin net are alwais useful for spring food. 
Tbe good (pialilic;^ of tbe hiUor are not suiliciently estimated. 
It Will generally be ready by the muMle of February if re- 
quired. The rowen, or after-grass, likewise furnishes 
plouliful and wholesome food for the lambs. 

At length comes tbe time for weaning. In a poor coun- 
try It lakes place before the lambs are much move than 
ibioe in mtlis old. In a more pleiitsful one the lambs may 
1 -■ left uoiil iliij feurlb uioiilh is nearly or quite expired. If 
Jilt* j a^lmo l^ good, and it i-> inloiided to ^ell the lambs in 
..toiv i-..n>lui')n, llu‘ woaniug may bo delayed until six 
inoiiib^. V\ luelKner lime issel(’eted, it is of essential conso- 
f|iicn('e tliul tin: motiim*:) and the dai^ should be placed so 
fir ap.irl tiiat liiey cannot hear the bleatings of each other. 
'I'he ewfi slumid be .somewliat eaia fully looked after, and if 
any of ll'icni refu-c to eat, tin y should be caught, the slate 
of llie udder ascertained, ami proper measift'cs adopted. j 

Tin* lambs ^hol!ld not be pul on too slim ulatiug food. The I 
p-iNiiue >hiiulii bi fiesh and sweet, but not luxuriant. It j 
slnmld In* si.iil.-n.iit to uiauii.'uu and somewhat incrca.se j 
ilu'ir .•oii l ’ wii, but nut to produce any dangerous deternii- 
iiatiuii of !)lood to nu\ part. 

V’/o' of S/wep. — ^Tho rapid progress which the 

VLiemiai) ai t has lately made, has thrown great light on 
the iii.'daihL.'. to wliicli the sheep is liable, and the mode 
ol juiwi'iiiing or removing Ibem. 

Commencing willi the muzzle and head, there is a disease, 
or rather, annoyance to winch sheep are exposed by tlic 
peiheeutioii of a lly, the (J'lutrus Otiis, or OaJ/hj of the 
slieep. At >ome uncertain period between May and .fuly, 
this lly is pei>evenngly endeavouiing to lay its eggs on the ^ 
inner margin of the nostril of the sheep, whence, hatched 
by the warmtli and moisture of the situation, and assuming I 
its larva form, it crawls into the nostril in order to reach 
the frontal sinus. Instinctively alarmed by the buzzing of 
llie lly, or llie inolious of the larvae, tbe sheep congregate 
witli their heads in the centre, jiawing continually with 
liieir feet, and expressing their dislike and fear in every 
possible way. It remains in the sinus a certain period, 
until it has attained its full growth, when it endeavours to 
escape in Older to undergo another ti ansformation. It 
cr^capes from the iiostiil, burrows in the earth for awhile, 
assumes its ]>upa stale, umlergocs its final change, and 
assumes the form of a Hy, ond then becoming impregnated, 
seeks again the nostril of the sheep. All that can be dune 
with regard to this nuisance is to destroy the fliet), which 
arc generally to bo seen on the walls or pales in tlio neigh- 
bourhood of the Hock, and which the shepherd, or shep- 
herd’s hoy, should bo taught to recognise. [QSstrida:.] 

Another parasite is a species of hydatid, tho Cevnums or 
IJtpfaiift Pvlijcephalus Cerebralis. It has tho appearance of 
a i)ladder soiiietimes filled willi pellucid water, or, occasion- 
ally, with myriads of minute worms, or smaller hydatids. Its 
rc'^idonco is the brain, either beneath the inner membrane 
of tlie brain, or in the scissure between its two hemispheres. 


The origin of it is not clear, except that it is connected with 
bad management, being scarcely known in upland jia.stures 
or ill grounds that have been well drained. As tho parasite 
grows, it pre.sses upon the neighbouring sulhstancu of the 
brain, and interferes with the disoharge of its functions. 
There is an aberration of intellect ; the sheep is, friphUmed 
at ‘any trifling or imaginary object; ho separates himself 
from his companions ; ho commences a strange rotatory 
motion even while he grazes, wiili the head always turned 
towards the same side. This is the characteristic syiupioin, 
and as soon as it is perceived the animal should be de.stroycd, 
for there is no certain cure, and many of llie operations 
that some ]icrHons have described are cruel and incflicieiit. 
The duty of the farmer is to destroy the sturdied sheep as 
soon as the disease is ascertained, however poor it may be 
in condition. 

A somewhat similar disease, but with which the hydatid 
has nothing to do, is Hydrocephalus, or water in the head, 
generally indicated by a little enlargement of tlio skull ; a 
disinclination to move; a sliglit staggering in the walk; 
a stupidity of look, ami a rapid loss of condition. This 
dLsease, seldom admits of cure or palUalion. If any amend- 
ment can be efibeted, it will bo by the administration of 
good food, tonic medicine, and gentle aperients. Wlici* 
water in the head is an occasional visitant in a stock of 
sheep, there is something wrong in the land, or its manage- 
ment, or in the nature of the food, or the character of the 
sheep. 

Another siiecies of pressure on the brain is of loo fre- 
quent oocuiTcnce — ApopleTy. A flock of sheep shall be in 
apparently as good and fine condition as the farmer can 
desire. They have for a considerable period grazed on the 
must luxuriant pasture, and are apparently in the highest 
state of health. By and bvc, one or more of them is, willi- 
out any pre\ lously observed change, suddenly taken ill. Ho 
sliiggcis, IS unconscious, f&lls and dies, and pOrhaps within a 
quarter of an hour from the first attack. With legard to 
how many overfat icncd sheep is this the case? The owners 
taking them to some cattle-show, say tliat they died of in- 
flaniiiiation. Inflammation had nothing to do with it. The 
slicep had been brought to the highe.st and most dangerous 
state of condition. Kvery vessel was overloaded with blood, 
and then some trilling exertion being rciiuired, or the animal 
beluga lit lie disturbed, the nervous functions wore suspended, 
and the vital current suddenly arrested. Very few tier- 
sons have gone into a cattle-show without being painfully 
struck with the evident distress exhibited by some of the 
overgorged animals. 

If there is lime for resorting to curative moanss, the 
jugular vein should be opened, and aperient medicine ad- 
ministered. 

Jnjlummation of the brain is a frequent consequence of 
this strange over-feeding. It is ushered in by dullness and 
disinclination to move: but presently tho eye brightens, 
and tho animal attacks everything within his reach. If it 
can be managed, the same treatment must be adoiilod — 
bleeding, jdiy.sic, and low feeding. 

Locked- Jaw is notan unfreqiient disease among sbeep. It 
commences with an involuntary spasmodic inulion of the 
head, accompanied by grinding of tlie teeth, but the latter 
symptom is presently succeeded by fixedness of the jaws. 
The disease oficn runs its course in a little more llwn 
twelve hours. Tho principal cause is cold and wet. After 
au unusually cold night, it is not uncommon to find many 
ewes that liiivc lately lambed, and many lambs rocenily 
dropped, dead and stiffened. It sometimes occurs after cjs - 
trution, and at weaning time. Bleeding, aperient medicine, 
au opiate given an hour after the physic, and also a warm 
bath, are among the most likely means of cure. 

Kpilejisy is a not unfrequent disease among young sheep 
which are exposed loo much to cold or dismissed from the 
fold too soon III tho morning. Care and nursing will some- 
times recover them, or a little exercise forced upon the 
patient. 

Ihlsy . — The appearance of this disease is mostly confined 
to the owe and lamb at weaning time, or when they are left at 
night in a bleak and exposed situation. The vital boat is 
abstracted by llie cold bed on which they lie, and the <*okl 
air around them, and thcie follows a compound of ilitMima- 
lisin and palsy, the latter lucdoininant and most ohstinatc. 
In the majority of cases tiiey will never regain their former 
condition or value, hut continue a disgraceful exhibition, of 
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iho rai*c*lc5sin‘ss and inhunianily of llio owner. IL is tlreaJ- 
I'lil lo think how many animals iii some districts are thus 
lies! roved. No little art and kind treatment are in some 
eases requisite in -order to recover these neglected and 
ahu''cd creatures. Warm gruel or milk, and a moderate 
degree of warmth, are ilio cl nof restoratives that can at first 
with safety bo applied. A hitlo' gingor and spirit of nitrou-s 
ether may be added lo tlic gruel when the patient begins 
to recover. . • . . 

/foWe^.—The rabid dog seems to have an irrosislible pro- 
pensity to worry slieep. and the poison is ns fatal in this as 
in any other animal. There are cases on record in which 
from iwoiily to thirty have been bitten by the same dog. 
ami all have died. If it can bo iJrovtMl that the flock 
has been attacked hy a mad dog. every sheep should 
he most carefully examined, and if ihe slightest wound is 
found upon him, he should be desiroyed. The carcase is 
not injured for the butcher, nor is there at that lime any 
danger in eating the flesh; but, when the disease has 
broken out in the flock, no sheep that has exhibited the 
slightest trace of it should be used for human food. 

* There is no cure for vabie.s, and he will incur fruitless ex- 
pense who has recourse to any prelundod nostrum for iliis 
purpose. 

Ophthalmia is a very frequent disease among sheep. The 
old people used lo say that the animal had disturbed a lark’s 
nest, and that the lark had spurred him blind. If any in- 
llammalion of the eye is detected, that organ should be fre- 
quently bathed with a weak solution of Govvland’s lotion to 
which a few drops of laudanum have been added. It is 
sometimes dillicult to get rid of this alToction, and cataract 
and porraanent blindness will ensue. The Eltrick shep- 
herd says that ‘a friend will generally altuc],i itself to 
the .suficrer, waiting on it with tlie most tender assiduity, 
and by its bleating calling it from dapgor and from going 
astray.’ > 

Hoove is a morbid distension of tlio paunch with food, 
an<l the extrication of gas from that food. An account has 
hocn given of this disorder in the article Ox, vol. xyii., p. 81, 
si) that every purpose will be answered by referring to it. 
The .same may be said of all the diseases of the digestive 
organs. Thcii* atructuro is the .same in cattle and in sheep; 
and the causes and appeaiiuiccs and treatment of disease 
arc the same. 

There is liow'ever a disease of the liver— //i<? Rot — far more 
frciincnlly occurring in sliecp than in cattle, and bearing 
a penMliar and more dcstructi\e charact^. 

In the very earliest stage alone docs it admit of cure. 
The decisive symptom, at lliul tune, is a yellow colour of the 
eye th.it j<urrourids Ihe pupil and the small veins of it. and 
particularly Ihe corner of the eye, which is filled with a yel- 
low serous fluid, and not with blood. There is no other 
apparent morbid appearance until it is too late to struggle 
with the malady; on the contrary, Iho sheep, although per- 
hap.s a little duller than usual, has an evident propensity to 
fatten. 

The rot is a disea.se of the liver— -inflammalion of that 
organ ; and llie vessels of it contain fasciola) {flakes), I’he 
flukes are probably more the eflect than the cause of the 
disease. They are taken up in the food ; they find their 
way to the liver a.s their de.stined lesidence, and they aggvu- 
vatp the disease by perpetuating a slate of irritability and 
di.sorganization. The rot is evidently connected with the 
stale of the pasture. It is confined eitlicr to wet seasons or 
lo the feeding on ground that is moist and mai-shy. In 
the same f.irm there are fields on which no yheep can be 
turned without gelling the rot, and ihevo are ollicrs that 
never give the rot. After long continued rains it U almost 
sure to appear. The disease may be communicated with 
extraordinary rapidity. A flock of sheep wa.s hulted by the 
side of a pond for the purpose of drinking; tlie lime which 
they remained there was no[ more than a quarter of an 
liour, yet two hundred of them evoulually died rotten. In 
the treatment of the rot little that is satisfactory can be 
done. Some sheep have recovered, hut the decided majority, 
perish in despite of every effort. The patients however 
ni.ay, us giving them a little chance, be moved to the driest 
and soundest pastures ; they may undergo a regular course 
of aperient medicine. Mercurial friction may also be used, 
but, above all, plenty of salt should be placed within the 
animals* reach, and given to them in the w*ay of medicine, 
lu the way of prevention the farmer may do much; he 


may drain the most suspicious parts of hU farm. No money 
wouhl he more profitably expended than in uccoinpli.shiiig 
this. Some of the little swampy spots which disgrace the 
appearance of his farm possibly lie at the root of the on il 

Redtraie^, or the eflusion of a’ bloody serous fluid in the 
cavity of the abdomen, is a frequent and very fatal disea!kO 
among sheep. The cause of it is a sudden change from one 
pasture to another of almost opposite quality, or tho 
moving of the flock from a dry and >\aim to a damp .and 
cold |it nation. It is most destructi\o to lambs if exposed 
to a hard fro.st or au fie red to lie on u damp and cold 
soil. Tho sliecp will separate liiinself from the rest of 
the flock : he Will evince a great deal of pain, hy rolling 
about, and fi-cqucntly lying down, and immediately getting 
up again; and, sometimes, he dies in less than twciiiy-four 
hours fiom the first attack. Tho belly will he found swelled 
and filled with the red water, or serous tluiil tinged with 
blood, from which lire disease derives its name. The treat- 
ment should eonsistof mild aperients, with gentian and ginger, 
and a liberal allow'aucc of hay and corn. Inflammation of 
Iho co.als of the intestines {Knterilis) would not .nlwiiys he 
readily disiirigubhed from the last disease, except that there 
is more stamping on the ground and sUiking the belly with 
thoii hind legs, and occasional lying on the back. Tho 
principal causes of enteritis are improper food, or an excess 
of that which is healthful, or exposure to cold and wet. 
Here also bleeding is imperalively required, but llie pur- 
gative should not consist of aii} thing stronger than sulphur. 
Diarr/um is avciy prevahmt disease aniong lambs, and 
especially after a change of diet or of sit mil ion. When it is 
not viokMit, and docs not seem lo be attended by colic, a 
little absorbent and astringent medicine, with a few ginins 
of opium, may be administered. The diaribina of slieiqi 
may be similarly treated, but wlion the disease is ussnmiiig 
the ebarantorof dysentery — when the diseliargo is nioie fre- 
quent and copious, and iniiigled with mucus, a birgei 
quantity of this medicine should be given, and some blood 
abstracted if there is any degree of fe\er. 

The diseases of the respiratory organs arc often of a 
serious character. Diiriiig the greater part of the winter tho 
nostrils W'ill Romotit#bs be filled with mucus, and the 
sheep is compelled to slop lor a nioinent at every second or 
third bite, and snort Molently, and stand with his muzzle 
extended and labouring for breath. Jf his general hcallh 
docs not seem to he affected, this nnud gleet will all ])ass 
away as tho spring appioaches. If however any of the flock 
should now appear to be losing llosh and stivngih, it is too 
probable that consumption is ut hand. The only ebauce of 
saving or doing them any good will be to place them in smue 
! comfortable pasture, letting them have salt within thetr 
reach, and giving thorn the hydriodalo of potash, in dl)^e3 
gradually -increasing from three grains to twelve, moriiiiig 
and night. 

Lambs, when loo early and too much exposed, aie subje.-t 
lo diseaso.s of the upper air passages {laryngitis and biufi- 
chitis), the one attended by a ringing cough, and the other 
by one of a more wheezing sound, llleedmg will alwajs bo 
necessary for the first, with aperient medicine. A mild 
purgative will usually suflicc for the second, or ])ossibly an 
ounce or an ounce and a half of common salt may he given 
dissolved in six ounces of lime-water. 

Inflammation of the lungs^ recognised by ditnciilty of 
breathing, heaving at the flunks, and distressing cough, is 
a disease of frequent occurrence in sheep. It spend ily 
runs its course, and the lungs arc found to be one dis- 
organised mass. Bleeding and purging arc indispen- 
sable; but as soon os tho violent symptoms seem to remit, 
tonics, composed of gentian and spirit of nitrous sellier, must 
follow. 

Epidemics , — Sheep are not so liable lo the attack of these 
diseases as liorses and cattle. At .the time however at 
which these records arc attempted, tho sheep are suffering 
from a somewhat serious epidemic. They have cough and 
discharge from the nose and eyes, llie appetite has ceased. 
Those that are affected by tli« disease separate themselves 
from the rest of the flock ; they are continually lying dow'u, 
and many of them die. They exhibit after death inflam- 
mation through all the contents of the chest and abdomen,' 
with effusion into tho cavities of both. The disease is most 
rapid in its course. The shepherd may leave his flock in 
the morning free apparently from any immediate dangqr, 
and whcMi he returns in the afternoon ho will find two or three 
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of ihom (ilead. Kpsom salts with nitre may be given. Blood 
was abstracted if the case seemed to require it ; and the 
medicine repeated sullicicnlly often to keep tiie bowels 
jicntly open. If the purp[m}» becomes considerable, a lit- 
llo starch with chalk and cinnamon may be serviceable. 
Tiiose that will eat should be foddered with good hay, and 
the '^uiers forced with gruel, being kept dry and comfort- 
u.ble with plenty of clean straw under lliem. The detached 
born should be pared from the feet where there was any se- 
paration, and the pai ls washed with a solution of blue vitriol, 
and then smeared over with melted tar. The mouth and 
tongue, on which there generally are some ulcers, should be 
dressed with a strong solution of alum in water. Under 
this treatment most of the patients rapidly recovered. 

(iar^et . — Inllaramalion of tl»c udder is’ more frequent in ; 
the ewe than in the cow. The udder should be well i 
fomented with warm waUn*, and then, if there are no large I 
knots or kernels, she should be i cturned to her lamb, whose ! 
knocking about of the udder will generally bo productive 
of good rather than harm. If, however, she refusca tlic 
lamb, a drachm of (‘aniphor and mercurial ointment maybe 
well incorporated with an ounce of elder ointinont. and a 
little of it well rubbl'd into the udder every morning and j 
night. If the uddor shonUf still continue to enlarge, u f«o j 
incision must be made into that part whore the swellings I 
are largest. A weak solution of chloride of lime should 
tlion be applied, and when the putrid srncdl is gone, the 
Kiiar’s balsam should he used. In a few days tho wound 
will gmicrally he healed, and the lamb may be returned to 
Its inoihor. 

lUarusrH of thn Ffr/.— There is a small opening at tho 
bifiiication of the pasterns, which loads to a canal running 
do\ui the inner f«ice of each to the commencement of tho 
linof. The funtMion of this canal is ii matter of doubt; but 
dirt or giavel or other foreign bodies sometimes get into 
tho'-e canaU, and pioduce considerable pain, inflammation, 
.ifid ulceration. Tlie treatment consists in the extraction of 
any of I hose cxtraiie )iis sub*»tancejJ that can be got at, and tho 
tonu'iitiTigand pouliicing, or scarify ing the parts, or effecting 
incisions into the canal, luul applying a caustic or a halsam, 
us the case may reiiuiie. 

The tixaimciil foot- rot essentially consists in paring 
nwav all loose and dciaclicd horn. This is the corner-stone 
ol'skili'iil and succes-ful piactice. All fungous granulations 
niiisl either ho ml aw a;., or destioycd by the muriafo of 
aniiijiony, and tin* f ) it well washed with a solution of chlo- 
nde of lime. The niinialo'of antimony must then be lightly 
apjillcd over the wli dc of ilio denuded surface. This must 
be repeatcil d uly nntd tho whole of the foot is covered with 
m'w boni. The di' eased sheep must not bo permitted to 
jiiin Ins ('jinpanioiis until the cure is complete, for it is a 
s.vHy infeolious disease, and may easily spread through the i 
whole dock. 

'Hie Smb is a very troublesomo disease, r.oranion in the 
spring and summer. Tho .sheep is continually scratching 
Inmself with his feet, tearing olF the wool, and violently rub- 
biiii; himself against every protruding substance. The disease 
first appears in the form of minute pustule.s. but several of 
Huso unite and form a scab. Tlic health of the sheep b||||i^ 
comes rapidly alfectod under Ibis disease, and some. of them 
pine away aiid die. It is a very infections disease, for every 
phu*e against wdiicli the sheep can rub himself becomes 
tainted with the poison. The sheep must be boused and 
shorn as closely as possible, and then well washed with 
warm w’ator. An ointment composed of one part of mer- 
cuiial ointment and seven of lard must then be pi-ocured, 
and such a quantity of it as the diseased parts seem to re- 
quire rubbed in on every second day. Every tdaec in the 
ticM and in the fold against which he can pos.sibly have 
lubbcd himself must bo avcU cleaned and painted be- 
fore be is permitted to return. The cause of scab con- 
sisl.s in the presence of a minute insect or lick, which 
may he conveyed from one sheep to another when an in- 
fected sheep comes in contact with a'suund onc;*or it may 
be left on the rubbing-post, and entangled in the wool of 
t ho next animal that comes in contact w'ith it; or it may 
be tlio product, and is too often so, of disease of the part. It 
is ofspontaneous origin, as well as the product of contagion, 
and Is called into existence by Ibo derungcmciUs whiclimir 
neglect, or accident, or disease has made in the skin. This , 
is a view of the case that should never be forgotten by the 
bheop-owner. 


Lice and Ticks will be best got rid of jjy the application 
of the mercurial ointment just recomuienffed. 

The F/y.— Several species of tly frequently deposit their 
ova on the wool of the sheep. If there are any sore places, 
they arc selected for the habitation of the lai v».' The head, as 
the most exposed part, is the one ofkcncst attacked, and tho 
sheep are sadly tormented by the fly and the hirvro. The 
best preservative or*^ciivG is the application of a plaster com- 
posed of a pound of pitch and a quarter of an ounce of bees’ 
wax, spread on soft leather or linen. The attack may how - 
ever be generally prevented by the application of a small 
quantity of spirit of tar to the head, or any bare or sore part. 
IVo or three applications of this will be siiflicient for ilie 
whole of the summer* and not a fly will approach a sheep 
thus guarded. 

SIIEERNKSS, a town in the ’sle of Sheppey, in Milton 
lunidred, in the lathe of Sirray, in the county of Kent. It is 
48J miles from London, by Durtford, Gravesend, Ilochcstcr, 
and by the King’s ferry over the West Swale; m 61'* 27' 
N. lat . 0® 45' E. long. It stands at the north-west point of 
the Isle of Sheppey, on the east side of the Medway, at the 
junction of that river with tho Thames. In the lime of 
Charles T. the site of iho town was a swamp, at the extre- 
mity of which, after the Restoration, a fort was built, and 
mounted with twelve guns to secure tho passage up the 
Medway. When the Dutch war broke out, it was intended 
to augment tho fortifications; but on the 10th July, 1G07, 
the Dutch forced their way up tho Medway, beat dowi» the 
defences, and look the fort, which was incomplete. It was 
however soon restored on an enlarged scale, and has been 
from time to time augmented by additional works : and a 
dockyard ka.s been established, which has given increased 
importance 4o the place. In 1798 the, mutiny of tho fleet at 
the Nore excited great alarm; and in 1827 tho tcw'ii suf- 
fered seriously from a fire, which destroyed forty-five Iiouses, 
chioflv of wood, and destroyed property to tho \aluo of 
50,O0bf. 

The town consists of three parts— Sheerness proper, in- 
cluding Iho fortrcs.s and dockyards, and tho suburlw of 
l/Blue-town and Mile-town: an outer line of fortifications 
comprehends Blue-town within its enclosure, but not Mile- 
town. The place has been much enlarged within these last 
few years, and new streets have been laid out. The streets 
are generally paved, and lighted and cleansed under local 
acts of pailiamcut. The ‘ garrison* or fortress occupies the 
extreme point of the island; the principal balteric.s front 
! the Thames. The dockyard was originally designed for the 
repair of vc.ssels which had been injured by any sudden 
accident; and for the building of ships of war of smaller 
size, such as frigates and fifth and sixth rates; but it lia.H 
been improved and extended at a heavy oxpense since the 
peace, and is now one of the finest in Europe. The wharf 
fronts the Medwav. The yard is surrounded by a well-huilt 
brick wall, and lias docks suflicieiitly capacious to receive 
men-of-war of the first class. There are a fine basin with 
2G feet of wafer in depth, and two smaller ba^ns ; an im- 
menso storehouse, victualliug-btorehouse, masi^bouse, rig- 
ging-lmusc, sail-loft, sinitbovies, &c. ; together with a navy 
pay-otfice, and residences for tho port- admiral, the commis- 
sioner, and other principal officers of the establishment. 
Tho whole occupies an area of 60 acres. Bluo-town is chisc 
outside the dockyard wall, on the south side, and Mile-town 
is more distant to the south- east. 

. There is a handsome chapel just clo^e to the dock gates, 
tlio appointment to which is in the Board of Admiralty; 
and a new church of Gothic aichitecluic in the (own ; tlieio 
' arc several ])laccs of w’orship for dissenters. The trade of 
the town is chiefly dependent on tho dockyard; but some 
shipments of corn and seed, the pi'odiico of tho island, are 
made to Loudon; and the oyster fishery is prosccutLcl on 
the adjacent shore in tho creeks. There are copperas- work* 

I at no great distance. Saturdoy is the market-day. The 
population i.s very dense; that of Sheerness proper wa**, iii 
1831, only 61 ; but the parish of Minster, in which Blue- 
town and Mile-town are' included, bad M30 houses inha- 
bifed by 1CD5 families, 76 houses uninbabited, and 13 build- 
ing, with a population of 7922. ibo greater part of wtljirh 
bv far was in tho Iw'o tow ns. This population is exclusive 
of the troop* in garrison, and, we presume, of the com ids 
employed in the dockyard. Some years since there 
wore a number of families residing in the old ships of 
war which had been stationed as breakwaters along 
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the shore. TheJ'^^iad chimneys raised of brick from the 
lowcr-dcck. ' 

The living of Minster is a perpetual curacy in the 
deanery of Sittingbouriic and archdeaconry and diocese of 
(.'unterbury, of the clear } early value of 16U/., with a glebe- 
Imuse : the minister presents to the perpetual curacy of the 
district church at Shcorness. » 

The whole parish contained, in 1833, an infant school 
partly supported hy subscription, with 160 children, 86 boys 
and 74 girls; twenty infant or dame schools, with about 
200 children of both sexes; an endowed day-school, with 12 
ho>s; a free school in the poor-house, with 10 buys and 12 
gills ; a proprietary school, with 38 boys ; twenty-three other 
day M-hools (including three boarding-schools), wuh G37 
fliihhen, 3G8 boys and 269 girls; and three Sunday-schools, 
wiili 992 children, 483 boys and 509 girls. 

SHEFFIELD is situate in the district of Ilallauishire, in 
the upper division of the wapontako of StrafTorth and Tick- 
lull in the West Riding of the county of York. It is in the 
southern part of the West Riding, being only one mile and 
a half distant from Derbyshire, 33 miles south of Leeds, 50 
miles south-west of York, and 163 miles north-north- west 
of London. The name is derived from the Sheaf, oue of 
the livers on which the town is situated, and * field.’ 

Sheflleld became a parliamentary borough and acquired 
the privilege of returning two tneuihers under the Reform 
Act. In population aii^ commercial importance it is the 
second town of the county. It lies at the eastern foot of 
that extensive range of hills which form a hugo back-bone 
miming along the centre of the island from Staffordshire to 
Wcstmorcliind; and it occupies and is now spread over 
various uneven but gradually subsiding tongues of land 
lying between the Porfoiv the Rivcling, ibe ljO\\cy, the 
*Sheaf, and the Don, which, rising from various points of the 
inounlaiiious range, here unite their waters into one con- 
siderable river, the Don, which hence pur.sues a more 
steady conisc through the level country to Doncaster. 
With the exception of the single level outlet towards Don- 
caster, It is encompassed and overlooked by an aiuphitheatro 
of hills— some veidaiit, some w’ooded, and some in tho dis- 
tance with a clear outline of blue heath. The neiglibour- 
liood indeed presents a variety and beauty of prospect which 
can seldom bo met with so near a largo manufacturing town. 
The parish of Shefliehl comprises tho six several townships 
of Shfflicld, Eoclcsi\ll liierlow. Upper llallam, Nether Hal- 
lain, Bnghtside Bierlow, and Atlercliffe-cum-Darnall, and 
contains an area of rather more than 22,000 acre.s; the par- 
liamentary borough is co-extensive with the parish. 

Hallamshire, which, thuugli Us limits he not exactly de- 
termined, has been considered to include the parish of Shef- 
field and the adjoining parishes of Handsworth and Eccles- 
field, forms a district or liberty, the origin and history of 
which may ho traced bacH^to Saxon, Roman, and even Bri- 
tish times, whilst the iraporlanco of the town of Sheflield is 
of comparatively recent dale. 

The nuini^- of Sheflield however appears in Doniesday- 
hook ua the land of Roger do Hush ; but the greater part of 
iL was held by him of the Countess Judith, widow of Wal- 
t hoof tho Saxon. 

At what period or how it passed into the family of 
De l.Kj\ctut is uncertain; but it is found to he in their 
possession in the early part of the reign of Henry I. The 
Loyeiols .selected this part of their extensive possessions for 
their baronial vesideiioe, and promoted tlie interests and 
aided the industry of their tenants. They founded an hospital, 
called St. Leonard’s (suppressed in the reign of Henry Vlll,), 
upon an eminence sUll called Spital Hill, established a corn- 
mill, and erected a bridge over tho river Don, then and still 
('ailed the Lady’s Brid.^e, from the chapel of tho Blessed 
Lady of the 'Bridge, which had previously stood near the 
spot ; and by tteir exertions and protection fixed here the. 
miclens of a town, which the natural advantages of the 
locality afterwards sustained and swelled into importance. 
The male line of the Lovetots becuiue extinct by Die death 
of William de Lovetot, leaving an infant daughter, Maud, 
the ward of Henry II. His successor, Richard, gave her 
in marriage to Gerard de Furnival, a young Norman knight, 
who by tliat alliance acquired the lordship of Sheffield. 
There is a tradition that King John, when in arms against 
)iis barons, visited Gerard do Furnival, who espoused his 
cau.'^e, and remained with liim for some time at his castle 
in Sheffield. 

On 12th Nov. 1296, King Edward I. granted to Thomas, 


lord Furnival, a charter to hold a market in Slmfficld on 
Tuesday in every week, and a fair every year about the period 
of Trinity Sunday. This fair is still hehl on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday afterTrinity Sunday, andanother fairoii the 28th 
of November. Tho same Lord Furnival, in 1297, granted 
a charter to the town, tho provisions of which were of great 
liberality and importancu at that period, viz. that a fixed 
annual sum should bo substituted for tho base and uncer- 
tain services by wbich the inhabitants had hitherto held 
their lands andltcnements, that courts-baron should be held 
every three weeks for the administration of justice, and that 
tho inhabitant.s of Sheffield should be free from all exac- 
tion of toll throughout the entire di»1rict of Hallamshire, 
whether they were vendors or purcha.sers. Khellield had 
about this time acquired a reputation for iron manufactures, 
especially for faulcliioii beads, arrow piles, and an ordinary 
kind of knives called wdntlles. Clrauccr thus describes the 
ap|)eurance of the miller: — 

* A ShcrL'ld tlkv^ytlo baie lu in his hoa», 

Ituuile was hlH laco, and cauiyscd ^v:lB hid iioau.’ 

In no situation indeed could such manufactures liavij been 
expccteil more naturally to arise ; iron- ore, stone, and coal 
were found here in great abundance. The upper bed of coal 
inhnediately under a part of the town has lung heun c\ 
hausted, but the pits now working are very near ; and in I M 1 
a lower and ihicUer bed of coal was reached, and is now m 
course of working, which comes up to the mouth of the pii 
in the very town itself. To these local products of iron- 
stone and coal, the several inountain streams which uniio 
at or near the .vile of the town became afterwards, and .still 
are, an important auxiliary in tho process of manufaelures : 
from them an extent of water-power is obtained, wliich pro- 
bably few other localities could fuinish; and the present 
manufactures of the place became thus permanently settled 
heie before tho introduction of steam, which has since been 
employed to suslain and carry them forward. 

Another only daughter and another Maud caused by her 
marriage the transfer of the lordship of Sheilield tu the 
more noble family of Talbot, cail of Shrewslnirv. WillMin. 
lord Furnival, died I2th April, 1.383, at liis housi* in H«il- 
born, '•’where now stands Furnivars Inn, leaving *aii 
daughter, who married Sir Thomas Nevil, and he, in I Jihi, 
died, leaving an only daughter, Maud, who mairiLMl .John 
Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, a soldier and a statesman of eon 
sidcrablc reputation, George, the fourth earl of Shrews- 
bury, built the lodge called Sheilield Maiiui, on an emineme 
a little distance from the town, and he there reeoixed Lar- 
dinal Wolscy into his custody .soon after his aiijneheiiMnn. 
It was on his journey from Shelfield Manor up to London, 
in order to attend his trial, that the Cdidinal du d at heiees- 
ter abbey. The same place aciiuired a greater eelelniiy 
111 the reign of Elizabeth, by the imprisonnienl there »U' 
Mary Queen of Scots. This ill-fated lady v\ab eommitteil 
by the Queen to the custody of George, si\ili eaii of 
Shrewsbury. After being for some tune eoiifiiied in h.s 
castle of Tntbury in Stafiordshiro, she was, ui 1570, le- 
moved to Sheffield castle, and hliorlly nlierwaids to tin; 
Sheffield manor-house. She lefs Sheffield in 158 1, and 
4l|aseqUcntly spent fourteen years of her iniprisoimicnt in 
this neighbourhood. It was for the alleged inleniiuii of re- 
moving her hence, that Thomas, duke of NoifuiU, suil'eicd 
on the scalTold; and it is reniai-kahlc that the grandson of 
this duke of Norfolk, at whose trial and condemnation the 
Earl of Shrewsbury presided us high steward, ufurwards 
married the grandaughter of the carl, and i hereby bcM aine 
possessed of this castle and estate. 

Fruneis, fifth earl of Shrewsbury, obtained from Queen 
Mary a charter restemng to the church burgesses certain 
property (which had been sequestered in the i»revious reign 
of Edward VI.) upon the (Trigiiial trusts for the benefit of 
the church and town, and creating them a body corporate. 

About this period occurred a circumstance which added 
skilful artisans to this aptitude of site and natural products. 
The duke of Alva had caused many artizaiis to emigrate 
from the Netherlands into England, where they were well 
received by Queen Elizabetli, and the general rule was 
adopted of settling all of one craft in one spot; the workers 
in iron were, by Die advice of the ejueen's chamberlain, tho 
earl of Shrewsbury, settled on his own estate at Sheffield, 
and ike neighbourhood from this time became known fur 
the manufacture of shears, sickles, knives of every kind, and 
scissors. * 

Gilbert, the seventh carl of Shrewsbury, and tbc last of 
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tlio miilo line* of the house of Talbot who iiiheriled the Hal- 
lain>luio e-iates, died on hlh May, lf»l6, leaving three 
diuiglUers and coheiresses. The lady Alethca TalboOho 
youugpv.1, married the carl of Arundel, and the other l\yo 
dyini» without issue, the entirely of the Sheflield estates 
vested, in 1051, in her grandson, Thomas Howard, earl of 
Arundel, who, on the restoration of Charles II., was rc- 
blorod to Iho title of duhe of Norfolk, forfeited by his an- 
cestor in the reign of Elizabeth. Sheflield about this time 
(by a survey in 1013) contained about 2207 inliabilauts, of 
whom ll*e most wealthy were ‘ 100 householders which re- 
lieve others, but are poore artificers, not one of whom can 
keep a team on his own lande, and not above ten who have 
grounds of their own which will keep a cow.’ In 1624 an 
act of incorporation of the cutlers was passed, entitled * An 
Act for tlio good order and government of the makers of 
knives, sickles, shears, scissors, and other cutlery wares in 
llallamshire and parts near adjoining.’ 

Ill tlio contest between Charles 1. and his parliament, the 
town bteame on moie tiian one occasion the theatre of 
war, aiol consequently e.vperienced its casualties. Sir John 
th'll. with troops from Derbyshire, took military possession 
of tlic town and castle; hut the duke of Newcastle, at the 
head of the royal army, having taken Rotherham by storm, 
and marching forward to Sheffield, the parliamentarians 
lied into Dovbyshirc. The people of Sheffield submitted to 
ihc roy.il army, and a garrison was left in the castle under 
till' command of Major Thomas Eeauniont, who held the 
town and casllo till, on Isl August, after the battle of 
Almsttin Moor, m IfiM, the carl of Manchester despatched 
12,000 pai liamcnlary infantry to attack the castle of Shof* 
livid. After a siege of some days the castle was obliged to 
< .ipiUila1e, on iOth August, 1644. It was then demolished 
by Older of jiarhament, and though some attempts were 
.ilU'i wards m ulo to restore it, there are no vestiges of it re- 
'uainmg a^o^ v ground ; but tlio uatnes of Castle hill, Castle 
..lid Casilo folds, still mark its site. The carl of 
Aniiidol, who liiid hocu of the royal party, retired to^the 
( 'mimciit, and Ins cstales at Sheffield were seized by* the 
pirliainont. hut restored in Novomhor, 1648, on payment of 
uoo'j/. ;i'.’ ii cmii]*osjtion. I'lio Manor did not suffer from' 
tlioso hostihlKjs, hut coniinucd to he the occasional rcsidehcc 
of iis n.ihlo owner, and afirn wards of his agent, till, in 1706, 
Tlionias, duko of Norfolk, ordered it to be dismantled; ‘ the 
p I k ' ceased to he Mudi except in name, its splendid and even 
far* fill u’d limber was felled, and its wide range "bf undulating 
hill ;md dale divided into farms. The district however still 
rciaiMs , .uiiioiit luiines, and even a populous and increas* 
iW:] piiitiou of the town itself on the east aide of the river 
M (’.if IS \ct called * the park.’ 

Tiiou^ii Shcilicld inniiitaincd its staple manufactures, it 
did not during the seventeenth century increase much in 
couimcrcial uiiportaiice. The manufacturers were men of 
vciy suiiill means; they were without water conveyance to 
t ilher the eastern port of Hull or the w’estern port 'of Liver- 
pool ; packdiorses were the usual means of transit for their 
heavy goods ; and such a character as a merchant or trader 
to foreign coiiiitncs was altogether unknown amongst them, 
it was with the eighteenth century that the business of the 
town began rapidly to improve. In 1700 the town-hall was 
built, where the town business was transacted and the ses- 
sions hold. Ill the early part of this century an Act was 
ul)l limed for making the river Don navigable up to Tinsley, 
Mill in three miles of Sheffield ; and the work was completed 
17;31. It was not however till 1819 that the water com- 
niu meat ion was continued through these three miles by the 
opening of the Sheffield and Tinsley canal. The now church 
of St. PauTs was erected in 1720 ; and during this century 
the art of silver-plating was invented by Thomas Bolsover, 
an ingenious mechanic, and extensively applied a few years 
after by Mr. Joseph Hancock. 

The inlrpdviction of this nianufticlure speedily gave rise 
to the invention of a eompourid called Britannia Metal, in 
imitation of it. A silk-mill was also erected in 1758, and 
subseiiiienlly coUon-.Hpinning was carried on upon the same 
premises ; but though perseveringly continued in* spite of 
two conflagrations, this trade did not appear to thrive, and 
has now been for some time entirely abandoned, and the 
mill is eonverled into an excellent workhouse. In the 
same year (1 75S) lead-work# were established on the river 
Porter, which are still in operation. 

In 1750 Mr. James Broadbent first entitled himself to the 


style of merchant by opening a direct trad^ to the Continent, 
and the example was soon followed. Attention was now 
also turned to the formation or improvemeul of iojkK, and 
the establishment of convenient and regular means of com- 
munication with the chief marts of commerce. A stage 
coach first started from Sheffield to London in a stage 
waggon having been on the road a few years previous; and 
in 1762 the first bank was opened in Sheffield by Mr. Iloo- 
buck. The duke of Norfolk, under the authority of an .\ct 
of Parliament obtained in 1784, erected the present suite of 
shambles and other market buildings; and (owaid.s the 
close of this century reservoirs were formed in the neigh- 
bouring hills whence to distribute water for the regular 
supply of the town. The machinery employed in the manu- 
fhctiires had hitherto bkm propelled by water only ; in 1 786 
the ingenuity of Mr. William Dunn suggested the applica- 
tion of steam-power to the purposes of grinding, and the 
first steam grinding-wheel was erected in 1 786. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth coniury Sheffield 
was only a large village; it now displays all the features of 
a manufacturing and commercial community of the lirst. 
importance, comprising within its parish a population of 
110,891. If it present few of the venerable remnants of 
antiquity, it is one of the most remarkable instances of the 
rapid progress of industry. But ifk wealth, though of speeily 
growth, is not accumulated in a few large masses ; it is spiead 
and divided in moderate accumulations amongst a numo* 
rous class, and Is of a peculiarly steady and substantial (^ 11 : 1 - 
lity. In times of financial pressure Sheffield presents fewer 
instances of bankruptcy, and altogether suffers loss than 
most other towns of equal manufiic. luring and commercial 
importance ; and from the rare combinatfou and advantages 
which it pofeessesfor the eomluctof its staple manufacture.s, 
it can calculate witli as much confideuce upon il^ iuturo 
welfare as perhaps any town in the kingdom. 

As to its local government there is none, not even a ma- 
gistralo resident within the parish. As it increased m 
population, and its various wants multiplied correspondingly, 
it adapted itself, from time to time by various means, to llie 
urgency of circumstances. There is a inastor culh?r. who is 
by common consent and o.stablished custom rccogni.sed as 
the head of the town, but the only occasion on which he 
legally acts as such is in the election of members of parlia- 
ment for the borough, under an authority so recent as the 
Reform Act; otherwise he is simply the master or presi- 
dent for the year of the corporation which was establi.^hed 
by ibo Act of 1624 for the good order and government or 
a particular trade, but was deprived by anotlicr Act, passed 
jin 1814, of the principal powers given for that purpose, 
which bccamo rather injurious than useful, and now exists 
only for purposes comparatively unimportant. There is a 
Local Police Act for the better watching, lighting, and 
cleansing ihetowm, obtained 111 and which is now by 
all acknowledged to be in many re.spects inefficient, and 
even its operation is confined to the area lying within a 
boundary line drawn at the distance of threo quarlers of a 
mile round the parish church, beyond which boundary the 
town has now stretched itself considerably in many miec- 
tions. The expenditure' under this Police Act is about 
5000/. a year. The onerous duty of administering justice 
amongst so large a manufacturing community is discharged 
by the county magistrates, ationd at the town-hall on 
Tuesday and Friday in each week for that purpose. Various 
suggobtions have recently been made for the due and nn- 
]froVed administration of the affairs of the town, and a peti- 
tion for a Chai’ter of Incorporation is now pending before 
Che Privy Council. 

^ The situation of the town causes it to be well drained, ex- 
cept in a j^BW confined localities. The streets and buildings 
do not g^ticrally present au opulent or handsome appear- 
ance; buf from the abundance of excellent stone in the 
neighbourhood, the former are throughout well pilclied and 
paved. There aro very few good dwellingdiouses in the 
town, almost all the merchants and principal manufaeturoiii 
residing in tho country; but within the last few years 1ht^ 
shops in the principal streets have assumed gouorally a 
much more ornamental front, and various public buiI<Il^lg^ 
of some architectural pretensions have been erected. Thou* 
are six churches in tho town of Sheffield, of which two were 
built in the last century, and three since iho (•(umnencoment 
of the present one. There is also a church at Aiterdifl’e, 
one at Mrnall, one in Upper Hallam, and one in Nether 
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Hallam, and a ct^pel-of-ease at Ecclesall. Chapels for the Tho establishments for education and for the diffusion of 
various bodies unconnected with the establishment avo also knowledge are various, and though inadequate to the nuni- 
very numerous; they are grcnorally capacious, but few of bers who need instruction, are perhaps siitiicient for those 
them display any architectural ornament. who endeavour to obtain it. Sunday-schools arc connected 

Tho public buildings consist of the town-ball, the Culler’s witli almost all the places of religious worship. There arc 
hall, the corn-exchange, recently erecterl by the Duke of also national schcWls in several districts of the town^ a 
Norfolk, who owns the ground upon Which no inconsider- Lancastcrian school for about 400 boys, and another for 250 
able part of the town is built, and whose liberal conduct in girls; an endowed boy’s charity school for 90 hoys, and a 
the management of his estates here has been of the utmost Similar establishment for 70 girls. Tho foregoing schools 
advantage to the inhabitants; the fire-office, the assay- are, chiefly maintained by subscription. Thero is also a 
ollire, the assembly-rooms arid theatre, the music-hall, two grammar-school, and a free writing-school where i hero are 
news rooms, and the public baths, which are a very complete 33 fVee scholars. At a short distance from the town u hand- 
i hiablishment; the cemetery (an extensive piece of ground some. Gothic building colled tlio Collegiate School has 
on the slope of a hill about a mile from the town, laid out rerently been erected by a body of proprietors, and another 
for its present purpose with much taste and ‘'at considerable still larger buflding on the same side of the to\^n is more 
expense), and the botanical gardens, which are of con- recently oompletod, called the Wesleyan Propnclory school, 
sidcrable extent and for beauty of Situation arc un- There is also a Roman Catholic day-school for the poor, 
ri\ ailed. and tbere are several infant-schools, and many private csta- 

Ainoog the charitable institutions are the infirmary, a byshments for education, 
noble building, near to w*hicli fever-wards are now in course The Subsermtion Library has upwards of 7U00 volumes; 
of erection ; the dispensary, and the Shrewsbury hospital, the ritcchanics’ library has 3000 volumes ; a literary and 
established and munificently endowed by the Earl of Shrews- philosophioal society 1ms been established for many yciu s, 
bury, pursuant to the will of Gilbert, seventh and lost edrl and a mechanics' institution for a few years. The niodK-al 
of Shrewsbury, who owned the Sheffield estates, and which gotitlemeu of the town ' have also established a niedu al 
Jiaro been recently re -erected on a new site in a particularly* school, attd certificates of attendance at its lecUivcs aio re- 
simple yet elegant style of architecture. ceived by the College ofj Surgeons in London. 

The town is well i^u^plled with water, Viglit, and fuel. SHEFFIELD. [Buckinoham, Dukk okJ 
The competiUon of twd gas companies ensures a cheap and SHEIl ALLIEN. [Maskklynk.] 

good Supply of light. * SHEIKH. [Arabia, vol. ii., p. 213.] 

There are two public bodie.s which are in possession of pro- SHEKEL (^1^). the principal weight and coin of the 

perty applicable to the benefit and general improvement of , v 

the town,* viz. tho ''toim trustees and the church burgesses. Hebrews. Tho subject of Hebrew weights and money is 
The nrincipal manumeture is that of cutler^ in all its involved in great obscurity, from the fact that wo have no 
branches, indeed of everything that can be fabricated of iron w'cights or coins of the period before the Captivity. Our 
or of steel. The vast buildings used for grinding by steam only course thcrofore is to examine the testimonies of aniir oi 
form one of the curiosities of Sheffield. A peculiar and fatal authors and the extant coins of the period iiftor the C'np- 
disease, called the grinder’s asthma, is caused by the inspira- tivity, arid then to inquire whether, from the information .so 
tiori uf the minute particles of steel and stone thrown off in . gain^, we can draw any conclusions respecting the more 
the rapid process of grinding. So fatal is this disease, that antierit standards. 

though thousands are so employed, vei'y few grinders are.i. The Shekel as a Weight , — ^Thc almost uniform IonM- 
known to survive tho ago of 45. Various means of diminish* 'jimny' of aniient authors is that the shi'kcl was ecpial to tlie 
ing tho evil have been suggested, and some adopted, but mtio tctradrachm, or to the stater (winch was the same 
there is too much inclination among the men to neglect tbing)i or to half tho Roman ounce, that is (since the aii- 
whatever appears tp give the least additional trouble, evari thors referred to lived in the periotl after Augusius. when 
though death be the penalty of neglect. /te 96 denarii went to the pound), to 4 denarii, which vmii 

Silver-plate and plated-goods form al^Qone of the staple^: reckoned Ct^be same period equal to four Attic drachnno. 
manufactures' of Sheffield. Its plated goods have a dc- The Septuagint indeed commonly renders the shekel by the 
served reputatioii for strength and durability* Brass; didrachm ; but the disagreement between thi.s and the other 
foundories are also numerous. Britannia metal, 'ri superiq|/ authorities is only apparent, since the drachma of tlie Sep- 
kind of pewter composed of tin, antimony, and regains,'' 'tuagint is that current at Alexandria, which was double of 
forms a cheap article of common use and great consurap the Attic. Hosychius, in one passage, makes it oiiumI to 
tiun, the manufacture of which occupies many hanifv four, and in others to two Attic drachma ; and Suid.us, dif- 
Lattcrly a much superidf but more costly kind of white feriiig fW>m all other writers, makes it five dracliniie. Hui 
metal has b.een introduced, called German silver. Brushes, the tc&timony of Hcsychius and Suidas is of no value 
buttons, combs, and optical iustrumeuts are also made here against that of St. Matthew, Josephus, Philu, ami the other 
to a considerable extent; and various other matiufii^cfiires authorities for tho valuo given above. (See the testi- 
wbich arise out of or aru connected with the staple eommo- monies exaihined jn Hussey’s Aniient Weights amt Monctf, 
dities of the town, such as cabinet-ease makers,^ engtiavors, c. 11.) 

haft and scale pressefs hnd cuttdrs, powder-flask and shoU^ ^TTie. gonuinenesii of the Hebrew coins has been much dis- 
belt makers, silver-reflners, wood-turners, There arOfilso puted, but tlm bekt numismatists are agreed in rejecting all 
many mercantile houses^ some of which confine thOtfnsekel those which bear inscriptions in the modern or ChaldcL- 
to the homo markets, while others expriii to the Continent, character, while they coiisidar those genuine that have in- 
to Brazil, the Oape^ and variopd wn^ of the world, scriptibna ht the Samaritan pr bid H^rew character. 'I'hc 
but far beyond any other in imppHaivE^ to the TJnitod average Weight of. the shekels of Simon Maccabmus is about 
States of America. In a mo^rid ^ogbv^ on fflth 213 BngtiKh grains^ whtchjs about ef|ual to half the English 

December. 1839, irvii^^titig the fldmtstioii of -Altfoririaii ayiiflrdQppis ounce,’ and only 2 grains more than the Roman 
Hour duty free, it was stated that the Americans were th^ oudee; ‘or the ’i^eighi assigned to the shekel by aniient 
owing to the manufdctiu'em of Sheffield ^ ; ^ "fett the full weight of the Attic leiradrachm, to 

The following tabular statemehVof the ptthif Nrjht^h'llfie'eliekelUsaid to have been equal, was 266 gram 

parish of ShoQeld displays a remarkabiy nlj^h jKtk> Of i# Oxj^anation this discrepancy is that given by 

crease ba^ween the years I82t and 1831. ? * - ^ri'lHtussey; who remarks that -we are not to look to iho 

. , ' ' y" ' AiliO (kacliitia of the time nf Peticks or .Xenophon, 

1801. ‘18U. mi. ' , f' ^ 

Males 22,888. 26,160 32,446 . 45y646 ^Ohsaltiiltys considered as ^uivalent to the denarius. 

Females 22,888 ‘27,]0r0 32,733 dihOffO ' "With respect to the shekel of the litne before the Cap - 

have hq cerffliri^ information.' The Rabbins &ay 
Total 43,776 3,230 65,179.* 9 J, 602 that hftelr the Oaptiv^ ifB weights Were increased by onc- 

fifth ; but there' arW Iriiariy circumstances which prove this 
Tlie numl>er of families th the parish in the year 1831 tibdUion to* be of Inid value. On the contrnry, from the se- 
was 19.998, of whom 14,734 wbm returned as employed in pamte ittilte In Which the .TeWk still retnained during the 
trades, manufacture, or handiert^ 443 iri agriculture, and Captivity, nnd frrim the tenacity with whirh they clurfg to 
4821 either in professional pursuits' or unemployod, all their aniient usages, It is most probable that they pre- 
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Mjrycfl their stamlarcls (>r weight and measure during that 
pi riod. Besides, many of the saorod vessels restored to them 
l>y Cyrus were probably of known weight, and those would 
deleiinine the true standaid of ihe shekel. On the whole, 
in the absence of trust-worthy information to the contrary, 
it ‘s most probable tliat the uiitient and the modern shekel 
were of the same weight, namely, about 2hS grains. 

The shekel formed the foundation of the Hebrew weights, 
of which there were throe principal denominations: iho 
sliokid meanhig weight; the maneh (mD). number, 

V » V T 

that i't, a certain number of shekels or weights; and the 
kilvkar (“133). t/ rou7id number, or sum tot at, that is, a cer- 
tain colleclion of manehs. The la^,! w'eight is commonly 
translated by tlie word ‘talent’ in the Septiiagint, Vulgate, 
and inodcru versions. 1’herc is a remarkable rc^em- 
hlance between this s>stein and that of the Greeks, the 
shekel, uianeli, an<l kiUkar corresponding respectively to 
the slater, mina, and talent. TJie words tnanrh and fiva 
are a])parcntly the same, and shekel and ffrart}p, have 
the same meaning, the only dilForenec being that whereas 
the Hebrew’ unit was Hie shekel, the Ch-ecks took for 
tlioir Hint not tho stater, but the drachma, wliioh was a 
fourth of it. There is another weight mentioned in 
the Bible called adarkon (]*I3“1“1^) oi' darkemon (]V33"1“T>. 

whif'li seems to have been used for gold only, and is only men- 
1 Mined in the later books, Chronicles, Ezra, and Neheiniah. 
Of its value we know nothing more than that it wa.s pro- 
bably less than three-tenths of the .shekel. Some writers 
consider it to he only the Hebrew form of tho Persian coin 
diuicus; but Mr. Hussey, with more probability, lakes it to 
bo an antient Hebrew weight, correspoinling to the Greek 
wdh which vvnrd the name darkcf?i07i may bo con- 
ijcMlL-d. (Husst;y, On Ant, IFeights, p. 178-183.) 

'i’he IviUkar w'as eijual to 3000 .shekels. {Exod., xxxviii. 
‘io.) Tiieio IS a dillieulty about the nianuh, since from 
J Kifi:ss, X. 17, compared with 2 Chron., ix. IG, it would 
seem to liiwo eonlained 100 slicdsels, while in Ezekiel, xlv. 
12, it is nrdcrod to eoiiluin 00 shekels. There arc great 
ililliciiltii's in adopting the foinier value, and on the other 
liaiid tliu meaning of the ])assuge in Ezekiel i.s very doubtful. 
If the latter value bo adopted, ihe Uikkar would contain 60 
inaiiehs. The slickel w. is subdivided iiUo llie boka (i7p3. 

ha//), or half shekel, the reba (^3*1, quarie7'), or quarter- 

shekel (the zuz or zuza of the Talmudists), and tho gcrah 
(mil. t! A/z/f/ of bean), or the Iwentielh of the shekel. The { 

following table therefore represents tho Hebrew weights: — j 

V,»luo in Enj^lish 


NiiniP. 

Viiluo in 

\'\«iu'4upfjis Woi;;lit. 



ll)«. 

u/.. 

Br". 

Gcrah • 

oi 

0 

U 

10*0 4 

Reha or Zuza 


u 

0 

54’7J 

Beka • • 

0} 

0 

0 

100-43 

Slu'kel • « 

] 

0 

Oi 


Maneh • 

CO? 

1 

14 


K 1 kkar or. Talen t . 

3000 

93 

12 



Tlu're appear however to have been at least two standards 
of the shekel, the shekel of the sanctuarif and the roijal or 
pt'o/uie shekel. {Kxod.,\%\, 13; 2 xiv. 2G.) The 

former was used in calculating the offerings to the Temple, 
and all other sums connected with the sacred law; the 
latter, for (he tribute and civil payments. Michaclis and 
Wilier think that the shekel used in commercial transac- 
tions w’as different from botli these, but there seems to be 
no sullicicnt ground for this opinion. Wo do not know the 
relative value of the two standards. The tradition of the 
Jlahhins is that the shekel of the sanctuary was double the 
profane shekel. Michaclis gels at tho proportion by com- 
paring the pa.ssage3 in Kin^s and ICzekiel quoted above, 
understanding the former of the profane shekel, and the 
latter of the shekel of the sanctuary. This process gives 
100 : CO or 5:3 for the ratio of the shekel of the sanc- 
tuary to the profane shekel. 

2. The shekel as a com. It is scarcely worth whilo to 
discuss the question whether the Jews had money of their 
own before the Captivity. The presumption certainly is that 
ihev liad, considering the state of civilization among them. 
In the earliest mention of money in the Bible (.Gen., xxiii. 
16) tho shekels of silver which Abraham paid to Kpbron 
seem, from the expression ‘current money with tho mer- 
chant,* to have been impressed with some mark, which mado 
P. C., No. 1341. 


it covet, of however rude a do^eripiion. (Hussey, c. 12.) The 
currency of the Jews from the earliest ages was sih» r, and 
tho w’ord stiver is the common llebrow name fir iiiunoy. 
Brass money is not nienlioned in the Bible. Gold nione) is 
flrst mentioned in David’s reign (1 Chro7v, \xi. j.i), and by 
the time of Isaiah it seems to have been coinmou ilsaiah. 
xlvi. 6). The proportion of the value of gold lo that of 
silver among the Jew.s is very uncevlaiii. Bodiaii, from 
comparing 2 xxiv. 24, with 1 Chroti., xxi. 25, makos 

it J2to 1 in David’s time; but this computalion lost?, on 
very slender giounds, Tho conjecture, derived IVoin J 
Kings, xviii. 1-1, that it w’as 10 to 1 in Ilezekiuli’s tiiiu*, 
seems not improbabli’. 

The earliest Jewish coinage of wliich wo have hisioiical 
knowledge was that of Simon Maccabicus (I Macc., xv. G), 
which was in silver, and of whicli several specimens reniani. 
'J'he denominations of the Hehiew money were Ihe ueiali, 
or twentieth of the sliekel, winch the Sepliiagirif lenders by 
but wlneh is nowhere oxpres'-ly incnhoiied a^ a com ; 
the rehu, or quarter-shekel (1 Sum., ix. s): Iho third part of 
a shekel is mentioned by Neheiniah (x. 32), but u is not 
clear tliat tliere wa.s a com of this value; the heka, or lialf- 
shekol, which was tho poll-tax paid by every Israelite when 
the census was taken (Exnd., xxx. 15); the shekel, wlmli 
appears to have been the largest coin in use, thoiigli some 
understand the amounts of 15, 20, and 25 shekels, lutm- 
tioned in the passage of Ezekiel alroaily (pioled, ti- mean 
coin.s of that value; the maneh, and the kiUkar oi taleiil, 
were i*especli\ely sums of GO shekels (ihougli this, as 
already observed, is uncertain), and of 3000 shekels. 

The" worth of the shekel in our money depends of coui'.e 
upon the quality of the silver, wliieli, for the earlier penods 
at least, cannot he ascertaim'd. Eor the lalcr periods, if ao 
assume that tho standard was about the same as ’hat of the 
Homan money, namely, /oth of the weight alloy, the shekel 
of half an avoirdupois ounce would be equivalent to 2 1 0* ‘JS.'I 

grains of pure silver, or of a shilling, that is, to 

2^. 7d. 1’40 farthings. According to this calculation, llm 
following table represents the >alue of the Hebrew money: 

X 
0 
0 


Gcrah 

Reba 

Beka 

Shekel 

Maneh 


shekel = 


= .I 


= GO shekels = 


Kikkar or Talent = dOOO shekels ; 


0 

0 

7 

396 


firihitii;‘<. 

2- 27 

3- 36 
2-72 
1*40 

*8 


(Hussey, On A7ttienl Weights and Motiey ; Winer’s 
lUbtisrheiSr Ecal war ter buck, art. ‘Sekol;’ Calniet’s J>ie- 
linnury ; Jahn’s Bibt.; Jennings’s Jewish Attli- 

quitics.) 

SHEET. [Gkdiuma.I 
SHELBURNE, LORD. |.Gir.nuGK IH.J 
SHELDON, CHLIlliRT, aichbishop of Cantcibury, was 
born July 19, 159S, at Stanton in Slaffordshiu*. He re- 
ceived the name of Gilbert from liis godfalhev Gilherl, tail 
of Shrewsbury, to whom his father Roger Sheldon was then 
a menical servant, although descended from an anliciit Slaf- 
fordshire family. In tho lattiT cud of the year IG13 hew a.; 
udmilied into Trinity College, Oxfoid ; November 27. IGi 7, 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that of 
Master, May 28, 1G2G. He was idecled fellow of All-Snuls 
College in 1G22 ; and about tho same time taking holy 
orders, he beeamc afterwards domestic chaplain lo Tliornas, 
lord Coventry, keeper of the great seal, who gave him a 
prebend of Gloucester; and firiduig him to be a man of 
parts, recommended him to king Charles I. as a pei^on well 
versed in political affairs. On the 2n(l of May, 1 G3J, li»i was 
presented by liis majesty lo the vicarage of Hackney m jMi'l- 
dlescx. He was also rector of Ickford in Buckinghamshire, 
and aichbishop Laud gave him the rectory of No wmgton m 
Oxfordshire. Having proceeded Bachelor of Divinity, No- 
vember 11, 1628, lio took the degree of Doctor in DiMiiity 
June 25, 1C34. 

In March, 1G35, Sheldon was elected warden of All- 
Souls College; and being esteemed a learned man, he 
was appointed chaplain in rirdinary to the king; he be- 
came afterwards clerk of his closet, and was designed 
by him to bo made master of the Savoy Hos)iilal and 
dean of Westminster, but the civil wars which ensued 
prevented those promolion.s. During these he ailhercd 
firmly to the king, and was one of (ho chaplains whom lii.s 
wjiicsly sent for to attend his comnnssiouers at llio treaty of 
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UxIhhI^o, m lelmiary, wnt*r<j h« argued so earnestly 
in laM)nr of tins chu'icli of England as lo draw upon him the 
envy and resentment ot' the parnaiiientarians, whirh they 
made him afterwards siidicMcntly ieol. He utUmded the 
kmg III Oxford, and w.is iviiness lo the following remark- 
able Vow made there bi Iiis majesty, whicli was preserved 
by ai ehhishop Sheidijii Ihirtecn years undermound, and first 
published by Kehurd, in the Appendix to his ‘History of 
England,* p. .'i. * 1 do here promise and solemnly vow, in 

the presence and for llie service of Almighty God, that if it 
shall please tlie Hi\ini; Majesty, of liis intinire goodness lo 
ivslv/ie me to my just kingly rights, and to re-cslablisli me 
in m) tlinine, I will wholly give hark to His cliurch all those 
mi]>u)|)nations whieli are now held by the mown, and what 
land-, soever I do now or should enjoy, which have been 
taken away either from any episcopal see or any cathedral 
or Collegiate cliurch, from any abbey or other religious house. 
1 likewise p^olnK■^e for hereatler lo hobl tliem from the 
church, under hiieli reasonable fines and rents aa shall be 
down by some conscientious persons, whom I propose to 
choose with all uprightness of heart lo direct me in this par- 
ticular. And 1 most humbly beseech God to accept of this 
my vow, and to bless me iu the design I have now in hand: 
111 rough .lesns Clirist our Lord. Amen. Charles R., 0\- 
fo I'l. April 13, IfUfi.’ 

He aho attended, iu 1C47, as one of his majesty’s chap- 
lains at Newmarket and other places. The 30th of March 
he was ejected from his wardenship of All-Souls College by 
the parliamentary visitors, who forcibly took possession of 
lus lodgings, April 13. and imprisoned him, with Dr. Ham- 
mond, in Oxford and elsewhere. He remained confined 
.•ibo;e siv morifljs, and (hen tho Reforming Committee set 
him at liberty, October 24, lb48, upon eoiulilioii that he 
should never come within five miles of Oxford; that ho 
should not go lo the king in the Isle of Wight ; and that ho 
.should give security to appear before them at fourteen days' 
warning whenever eiicd. Upon his release he retired to 
St.elston ill Derbyshire, and lived among his other fiiends 
111 Slairordsliirc and Nottinghamshire, whence, from his 
own pui>e, and from collections nrado Iiy him amongst the 
royal;v.fs, ho sent eoiistanl supplies of money to king Cliiirles 
II. abroad, and followed his studios and devotions until the 
approach of the Restoration. 

Upon the death of Dr. Ealmer (March 4, 1650-60), he 
bccaiuf* again warden of All-SouL, without however lakiiu* 
pos.^osioii, and continued sti till the January following. 
On king Charles Il.’s returii, ho met his majesty at Can- I 
terhury, and was .<0011 afteu* made d(*iiii of the chapel royal ; 
iic wva.s also, upon bishop Jnxon's traii'^latioii to (J^lerbury, 
advanced in his room lo the bishopric of London, and con- 
secrated Octobi’r 2H, 166(1. He also obtained the master- 
ship of (he Savoy, which he kept till 166.3; and it was at 
Ins lodgings iIilmi* (hat, in lG(il, the ramuii.sConfereme wa^ 
held between some of the Kpi.scopal cleigy and Presbyterian 
divines concerning alleralimis to be made in (he Liturgy, 
which thence came to bo distinguished by the name of (lie 
‘ Savoy Conlcrence.' His conduct there and afterwards is 
much Mamed by the J^rcsbyieriaus, and it certainly appeal's 
lo have been anything but conciliating. As somo excuse 
however for any unnecessary severity that lie may have ex- 
ercLscd, it is but fair to renaeniber tlie injuries and sullerings 
that he had himself undergone. He rejected the proposal 
of an amicable conference, and told the Presbyterian 
divines, ‘ That not the bishops, but they hail been seekers 
of tho Cout'cience, and desired allcralions in the Liturgy; 
and that therelbre there was nothing lo be done till they had 
brought in all they had to say against it in writing, and all 
the additional lorms and alterations which they desired.* 
During the course of that Confertmee he did not appear 
often, and did not engage in all the disputation, and yet was 
w ell known to have a principal hand in disposing of all such 
alfair.s. 

In 1663 he was translated to the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury, vacant by the death of archbishop Juxou. In 166.5, 
during the lime of the Great Plague, ho firmly continued at 
l.ambetli, notwithstanding the extremity of the danger, and 
with his difFubivc charity preserved great numbers alive 
that would otherwise have perished. Also by his ufTccting 
letter.'* to all the bishops ho procured great sums to be re- 
turned out of all parts of his province. The same year ho 
was one of (ho.se who promoted the Corporation or Five- 
Mile Act. On (he removal of J^rd Clarendon from the 
chancellorship of the university of Oxford he was chosen to 


succeed him, on December 20, 1667, but resigned that office 
the 31st of July, 1660. Ho had before honourably lost the 
king’s eonfidence by advising him to put away liis mistre.ss 
Barbara Vilhers, and never recovered it. He soon after 
retired from puldic business, and for the last years of his 
life he resided chielly at his imlaco at Croydon. He died 
at J^mbelli, November 9. 1677, in the eightieth year of his 
age; and, according to his own direction, w’as buried in 
Croydon church in Surrey, wliero a stalely monument was 
soon after erected to his memory by his nephew and heir 
Sir Joseph Slieldon, who had shortly before been lord- 
mayor ot London, son of his elder brother Ralph Sholdun, 
of Stanton in SlatTordshire. 

Dr. Sheldon’s eharaetor has boon reprosentod with the 
disciji’daiicc that must be ox})oclcd in the reports of con- 
tending parties. Dr. Samuel Parker, bishop of Oxford, who 
h^d been his chaplain, says in his ‘ Commentani do Rebus 
Sui Tempori.s,’ that ‘ he was a man of undoubted piety ; hut 
(hough he was very assiduous at prayers, yet he diil not set 
.so great a \aluo upon them as others did, nor regarded so 
much wor^liip as tho u.so of worship, placing the chief point 
of religion in the practice of a good life. In his diidy dis- 
course he eaiitionod those about him not to deceive ihcm- 
selws with a hnlf religion, nor to think that divine worslnp 
was confined within the wliUs of llio church, the principal 
part of it being without doors, and consisting in being eon- 
vcrsaiil with mankind. Ho bad a great aversion to all pre- 
tences to extraordinary piety, vvhieb covered real dislionesly, 
bat had a sincere allection for lho.so vvho.'^e religion vvos iit- 
tended with integrity of manners.' Bishop Burnet, ni Ins 
‘ History of his own Time,’ does not give him so favourable 
a character. He. says that lie wa.s a very dexterous man lo 
husimiss, had a great quickness of apprehension, and -i v^ry 
true judgment, but thinks ho engaged too deeply in polnics, 
‘He had an art, that was peculiar to him, of treat iiig all tint 
came to him in a most obliging manner; but few deiHuided 
much on his professions of friend.ship. He seemed noi lo 
have a deep scn.so of religion, if any at all ; ami ‘'poki- .,f 
it must coinuioiily as of an engine of goveiiiim-iU and a 
matter of policy.* In public sjnnt and tnuniticein e he <iis 
tained after an exemplary manner the character <»f a gie.d. 
prelate; and it is chicffy on this account that his name will 
bo handed dowui to posterity with the highest honours. lb- 
expended large sums ujjon iheEpLscopal hoijscf, ol the see^ 
ol London and Caiiterhury, and particularly tin* pal.n e at 
J.ainbeth, whore he rebuilt the library and mink* additions 
to its contents. At Oxford, heside.s several .sums given to 
different colleges, he immortalised his bounty lo that Uni- 
versity by the erection at his .sole expense of the cele- 
hraied theatre which bears his name. The artliiiiet 
employed was Sir Christopher Wren; tlu* building w.is 
completed in ahtiut five years, and was opened with gi\at 
solemnity, July 9, 1669, before tho vi«(' ehaucellm-. hearU 
of houses, &c. The expen.->c of this Imridnig was nioio ih.m 
fourteen Ihou.sand pounds, and he hcque-ithed *t\\o ihmi^an.l 
! more, to be employed,* says Wood, ‘ lu buying hind, wlmse 
revenue might support the fabric, and the -iirplusugi he 
applictl to the learned pre^.s.’ In this theatre are h.ehl 
public meetings of the University for the animal comme- 
moration of the benefactors and the recitation of prize 
Compositions, and occasionally for ctmferring degrees on di^- 
tinguUhed personages ; someliraos also public concerts are 
perfonned in it. In short, we are as.sured lliot from the 
time of Sheldon’s being bishop of London lo that of Ins 
death, it appeared in his book of accounts that upon public, 
pious, and charitable u.scs ho had bestowed sixty-two 
thousand pounds; according to others, ho di.sposed to 
public pious uses, in acts of munificence and charity (in hi.s 
life or by his last will and te.stament), the sum of seven tv-tvvo 
thousand pounds. As a writer he is only known by ‘ A 
Sermon preached before tho King, at Whitehall, upon June 
2H, 1660, being the day of Solemn Thanksgiving for the 
Happy Return of his Majesty, 011 Psalm xviii., 19,' Djiidon, 
1660, 4to, {Biogr. Britann.) 

SHELDRAKE, one of the English names for the Anas 
Tadorna of Linneous, Tadorna Vulpanser of Leach and 
others. 

Description, — Male . — Head and neck of sombre green or 
greenish* black. Lower part of the neck, coverts of the 
wings, back, sides, rump, and base of the tail, pure whmc. 
Scapulai's,a large band girding the middle.of the belly, iS;- 
domen, quills, and extremity of the caudal feathers, deep 
black, A largo bay-coloured gorget adorns the breast, and 
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rihcs to Iho upper part of the back. Beauty-spot on the 
wing purplo’grecn. Lower coverts of the tail bay. The 
bill, and the fleshy protuberance or knob at llio base of the 
bill, blood-red. Feet of a llesb colour. Indus brown. 
JAMigtIi upwaids of two feet. Weight two pounds and a 
hcilf find upwards. 

Femalr . — Smaller than the male. No fleshy protuberance 
:il I in; base of the bill, bu^, in its stoad, a small whitish spot. 
All the colours more ob.seure. The bay-coloured baud ies^, 
and that which girds the belly very narrows often marked 
With lnr«re white spots. 

yotin^ of Ihn -Forehead, face, front and lower part 

of the neck, back, and lower parts while. Head, cheeks, 
and nape hniwu, doited with whitish. Breast \ery bright 
reddish. Scapulars blackisli ash, bordered with bright ash. 
Lesser coverts of the wings white, bordered w’ith ash. Tail 
teniiinated with ashy-brown. Bill i eddish-brown. Feel 
li\ id ash eolour. 

Tlnsiilegantly-inarkcd duck is the Tadorrte oi the French, 
and IS not h.nlly described in tbc old quatrain* 

* III rv c.'.t .’ipiiello Tadoriio 

<Juc i.iPMiibDt M*il on mihlri* Kr.inf:o: 
riiia ipt' iiu Cjiis.mV i-Mi )jr<is oti ocir)iMK*iU'i*. 

i-onkiir*! hunt bl.iuo. nuir, iiiu\, palo, ( t inurue.’ 

It is supposed to be the Chenalope.c of Pliny and of Hc- 
jodotus Iltiil.t X. ' 22 ): it is the of ihe Swedes; 

Fnohl-daas and Grav-(jaa>s‘ of the Danes; 

I'a^rr Gtra^, and Rutfbfd/o of tlie Norwegians; 

Ibii'-Sii/imrr oi' ilie Feroe Islanders ; Avpkon*^ the Ice- 
landers; Krur/ft-fOtfp and llrandenti‘ of the Germans; Die 
}l'orli‘>r Kusien umt Vjer Bmndsunsente of Biehni; Graf- 
of NilNon {Skand. Fau/t.)] Foi/<ncii of Savi and * Stor. 
di’gl. llc <*. iltnjad ijr eithin and llici/ad /ruith of the 
mil lent British. 

'[’la; pro\iinual names among the modern British arc very 
numerous, ,iu<l one of tliem alludes to its laqintatioii f«»r cuii- 
luuLi', wlijcji, li 11 he the bud mentioned by the Greeks and 
Boiinui-., gave u, nioi,t probably, its ontieut appcdlation. 
ll js ea ill'll :ii di lie lent pans 'f Britain Barf;ande 7 \ St. 
Gen/'trr'.s Duck. Burrow Puck, and Hurrou^h Duck ; S/t/ 
Go'/sr. Skf.‘(U Puck, nnd S/wrtm^ Goose. 

Fi><id^ Huhih. \c . — This .'pe<‘ies ma\ ollen ho seen about 
our lid.il ri\ers (we liaveiiftiu watched it feeding on the 
niud- banks of the iSesenn. Its food cori'.ists of small tes- 
l:ice-ius molluhli^, hivalxcs principally, snuill llsh, fry of fish 
iiiivl sjifcwn, ^'luall rni.slaoeaiis, and inaniie plants. Pen- 
iMul -.ns, ‘ Ilu-'^c birds inhabit the .'iea-e()n&t*i, and breed 
in rjblui Iumkv their Burrow Duck. ‘When 

a [leisoii aiteinpis to take their young, the old birds show 
gie.it .ulilre.ss in diveiliug bis attention from the brood; 
tliey will ]l\ along the ground as if wounded., till the former 
aie got ml-) a place of security, and then loluvii and collect 
tlieni togelber. From this iiistniclne cunning, Tuiiicr, 
wiili good le.isoii, imagines them to be the or 

fn.f-^o(js‘c of the antioiits; the natives of the Urkm^ys to 
t Ills (l:iy call llieiu sty iroose.* Tlio nest is not ahva)s formod 
in burrows. Where there is not Ibis coinenienee, the 
sandM and fissures and ca\itics of rocks are made the ])lace 
of nidifieatiou. The eggs, ten or twelve in nuinbei, are of 
a pure while. Sheldrakes maybe domesticated, and are 
pretty oriiauienls in poultry-yards; but are apt to fly away 
if not pinioned. Tliey have been known to breed, but very 
vaiely, iii captivity. Their llcsh is rank and altogether bad. 

Gfoj^^rujdiical Distribution . — ^The north and the western 
counlries of Europe along the sea-coasts. Very abundant 
in Holland and on the coasts of France:’*' accidentally, 
during its passage, in Germany and on the rivers of the 
interior. The birds from Japan are identical with those of 
E nropo. I'remmiuck.) 

S 11 K 1 ..L. The hard calcareous substance which protects 
either partially or entirely the testaceous inollusks externally, 
or Mi[)})ort.s certain of them internally, is termed shell. 

This substance, when exlernal, may be considered as the 
cKo-skeletoii of the animal ; when internal, as its endo- 
sk('lct(Ui. 

The common or waved welk of our shores {Bucemum 
iiudatuui) [ENTOMnsrOMATA, \ol. ix.. p. 454 ], and the com' 
uion oyster (Ostroa edulis), winy ha taken as examples of 
external shells; and the lulenial support, or cuttle-bone, 
as It is generally called, of the common cuttle-fish (Sepia 
vulffaris) [SEPiADiE, ante, p, atVoids an example of an 
internal shell ; for it is not bone, though so termed, but 
true shell. 

* But feo nbo^u— llio qu.ar.uu. 


Strucd 7 ire . — Sliells are either crystalline or granuhir. ac- 
cording to Mr. llalehetl, who propost-d this division in his 
interest mg papers containing Ins Experiment ^ on Shell 
and Bone (iVi//. Trans.), \o\. SI) and Ins Kxperi- 

menU on Zoophytes {P/n'l. Tra?is.), vol. 90 (isoo). 

Crystalline Shei/s . — The i^oieelluneous >lulls-taki5 a 
common Cowry {Cyprcea Tigris) as an example-* luo eiys- 
tallinc shells. 

Crystalline .'>hclls are either rhombic or prismaiic. 

Those of the rhombic cr3slallino struclun*. ohservi 'i ]vlr. 
Gray, in his valuable pajier On tlie Economy of Molln.*,eoii', 
Animals and on tlie 8110011110 of their Sliells {Phil. Tnuiw, 
1 S 3 Jj, exhibit, on fracture, three distinct lavers ofealcan ous 
matter. The cubic pieces into Vkbiidi spiral muvahi's gene 
rally break, mostly present, on two of the fiaclured sides, 
flat surfaces on the inner and cuter i dges, separaled from 
each other by a shelving portion in the centre; and. on ilie 
Uvo intermediate broken sides, shchiiig external and inler- 
nal edges, connected by a Hat eenlral portnui, these diller- 
enccs of surface being produced by the dill’ereril pusiiioii 
of ihe crystals in the dillerent lasers. ‘ Kuch of the ilnee 
layers,* continues Mr. Gray, ‘thus rendered obvious, 1, 
composed of very thin lamiiiaG, placed side by side, as lujji 
as llie thickness of the plate, and ])crpendiciil.ir to its sur- 
face. When those lamiriie arc minutely cxainiiied, they 
will he found marked with obscure oblique lines, in tl/c 
direction of which they separate when broken into long nai- 
row rhombic crystals. The lines of cleavage m the sue- 
cceding Imninao arc placed ni contrary directions, so tb.it 
w’liori two of these plates united aro examined inuler the 
micro.M'ope, the lines of cleavage appear to cross each olher 
at right angles, whilst those of the alternate lannnaj follow 
the same direction. The lamina) of the outer and inner 
plates are always directed from the apex of the cone ol 
which the shell is formed towards its mouth; in the spiral 
.shells they consequently follow llio direction of tlie spiie. 
On the contrary, the lainiino of the plate situateil between 
the Ollier two, form concentric lings round the cone parallel 
with its base, and cross at right .angles tliose of the inner 
and outer layer. This decussation of the lamina) of the 
plates and of the crjstalsof the lamina^ themsoUos, adds 
coii'-idorahly to the strength of the shell, and account'* for 
the great difl’iculty that is found in breaking many shells of 
thi.sstrucluie, mure especially the cones and olives, in which 
hovvoer nearly the whole of the strength resides in the 
outer whorl and in the spire. A good illnstialioii of this 
sliucture may be ohUuned by examining* with a pocket-glass 
the fiactured edge of a cone [(’tiNUS, vol. vii., p. 185], olive, 
or other spiral shell, in which the e.rtrerni ties of the. lainiruu 
of the outer and inner plates, and the sides of those of llju 
central lajer, or the conveise, will he iihserved, aecordnig 
to the direction of the fraclun*, iJie cxtremitic.s of llie la- 
niiuie showing the angles of the crystals ; while their snles, 
when closely examined, will often exhibit the ciwslalline 
flakes. In ojtb r to obsoive the linos of oleaxage, the best 
mode of proceeding is to bruise part of a shell with a ham- 
mer, and to examine the liagiiieiils moistened under a un- 
croscot»e, until 0110 is diseo\erod which exhibits two l.iiuin.e 
in conjunetiou. The plales and then* structure are also 
well seen in the polished sui faces of shells winch have been 
slit or ground down to exhibit ibe internal slruclnro of their 
cavil)". The rclali\e thicki.e>s of the three plates vanes ni 
ditferent species; but as far as I ha\o yet examined, tln. 
ceiilral plate is geneially rather the Ihiekest, and the outer 
one the llnnncst. The Italian came* »-cut tors appear to be 
aware of this circumstance, and avail themselves ef it in 
cnlting the cameos, the ground being always formofl of the 
innermost layer of the three, which is also gi'iu rallv llie 
most transparent. The layeis increase in ibickness fioni 
their inner to their outer edge, each of them bi.'/ng termed 
by successive dcposilifiiis of their coats of animal and calca- 
reous matter on its inner suifuce, until it acquires the proper 
thickness for the .shell, the outermost edge of winch very 
tliin, and has during the progress of Ihe growth little calca- 
reous matter, hut gradually pa.shos into penontracum.’ 

The glassy or porcehiin-like coat of the Olives, &c., is 
well known, and tho outer lajer, although it isascryslallino 
as the rest, is very thin; hut it is, as Mr. Gray lemarks, 
harder and much more compact than the others, and be- 
tween it and the central layer an opako, white, powdery film 
is deposited, which often causes it to break olV in splintery 
flukes, while the rest of the shell separates into fragments, 
gencrall) muic or le&s cubical, their shape depending doubb 
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less on the reel ancrulai* disposition of tlie laminao of wlucli 
the plates arc formed. 

Shells of the prismatic crystalline structure arc formed of 
sinoral layers, sometimes, as in tlie Pinvce, separated from 
each other. If. however, observes Mr. Gray, the shell be 
cracked transversely to its layers, the crystals will be found 
ev>utinucd across tbe lino which separates them; and he 
{illudcs to the analof;oiis structure existing in some minerals, 
Hmmatitc for insliuice, the balls of which appear to be 
formed of separate concentric coats; but nevertheless wdion 
they arc; broken, exhibit the crystals radiating from the 
centre to I’ac circuinfeiencc without iiitcrruplion. 

If a prisiuiilic crystalline sliell he broken, a number of 
short fibres perpendicular to the surfaee appear: these, on 
examination, prove to be hexagonal prisms principally, and 
interposed among these are a few smaller polyhedral prisms. 
The lubes of the great iSumatrun TerMn and Manilas tctQ 
examples of this sirncture; and X\\q MyiUi, Mcha^nnfp, 
and Inorerami, as well as the PinnfVf may be selected 
with advantage from among the bi\alvc shells for observing 
it. 

Granular or Concretionary Shells, when fractiiicd, dis- 
play a texture which is nearly uniform. The plates of which 
they arc formed aro very thin, and closely applied to each 1 
other; thus making tlui whole fabric compact and hard.! 
Mr. Gray, after noiioing that the peaily or iridescent lustre 
appears to be contiiicd to shells of this texture, states that 
Jk' Is induced to believe that ibis lustre depends in great 
measure on the thinness and number of the laminrc of 
which the shell is formed. Tbo JVartni/r and AnomUc ev- 
hibit this structure ihrouglioul their shells, and it is present 
in the inner or pearly coating of the Turbines, Haliotidrs, 
and Uiiiones, as well as in the Pi?nire Ziwil Mel ragr in cp. In 
some sbtdls of this structure, as Mr. Gray ohs(*rves. the layers 
are thicker, and the animal maltcr is dc])Ositod in larger 
quantities, thus presenting a foliaceous appearance; and in 
these the calcaroou.'i particles arc large, opakc, white, and 
earthy, like chalk. The common oyster is a good example 
of this modification. Mr. Gi ay remarks that the animal 
matter between the lamiiiie is souictiincs very unequally 
deposited, and notices its occiiiTcncc in tbo form of ].ygc 
brown Mpots in tlie pisarly coat of many of the Ihdiotides, 
producing beautiful variations in the colouring and jiearlincss 
of the shell. 

The occurrence of water between the plates of the shell 
will bo more parliculaily alluded to in the article Seox- 
DVi.im*.. 

CheniicaJ / 17 /o/y.si.v.— Ilcl'oro we proceed to inquire into 
tlio coiiipoiieiil pails ol’ shell, it will be as well to advert to 
the proces'. emplojed by Mr. Hatchett ni investigating its 
nntiire, not only as alfording evidence of the value of his 
tests, but also in order to assist those who wish to puvsuothe 
nupiiry. 

Mr llatcbclt slates that when shells vvere examined, 
they were imiiier.iod in acetous acid, or nitric acid diluted, 
according to circumstances, with four, iive, six, or more 
paits of distilled water; and the solution w'as alway.s made 
without heat. The carbonate of hmo was precipitated by 
carbonate of ammonia or of potash ; and phosphate of lime 
(if ]) resent) was previously precipitated by pure or caustic 
ammonia. If any other phosphate, like that of soda, was 
suspected, it was discovered by solution of acetate of lead. 
Bones and teeth were also subjected to tlio action of the 
acetous or diluted nitric and muriatic acids. The dissolved 
portion was examined by the above-mentioned prccipitants ; 
and ill experiments where tlie quantity of the substance 
would permit, the phosphoric acid was also separated by 
nitric or .sulphuric acid. Tlie phosphoric acid thus obtained 
was proved after conecntralion by experiments which, being 
usually employed for such purposes, are too well known to 
require description. He adds that it is necessary moreover 
to ob.serve that as the substances examined w’ere very 
numerous, and his principal object was to discover the most 
prominent characters in tliem, he did not attempt in ge- 
neral to ascertain minutely the proportions so much as the 
number and quality of their respective ingredients. 

‘ Tho greater part, if not all, of marine shells,’ says Mr. 
Hatchett, ‘a\)pear to be of two descriptions in respect to the 
substance of which they are composed. Those which will be 
first noticed have a pon ellaiioous aspect^ with an enamelled 
surfaee, imd when broken are often in a slight degree of a 
fibrous texture. Tho shells of the other division have gene- 
rally, if not always, a strong epidermis, under whi'ch is the 


shell, principally or entirely composed of the substance 
called nacre, or molher-of- pearl. Of the porcellaneous shells, 
various species of Voliita, Cyprrpa, and Olivers of a similar 
nature vvere c.xamined. Of the shells composed of fiacre, 
or mother-of-pearl, 1 selected the Oyster, the river Muscle, 
the Halt Otis Iris, and the Turbo alrariusi 

Mr. Hatchett found that in the porcellaneous shells, such 
as the Cyprepw, &c., the animal matter was much less in 
quantity ; and although of a quality which, like a cement 
or gluten, served to hind and cement tho particles of car- 
bonate of lime firmly together, so small w'as the degree of 
natural inspissation, and so little advanced w'as the degree 
of organization, that when the carboualo of lime was dis- 
solved, even by very feeble acids, little or no vestige of jelly, 
membrane, or cartilage could bo perceived; nor indeed 
could any be detecled but by the small portion of animal 
coal which w'as formed when those shells had been exposed 
for a short time to a low red heat. ’When ho proceeded how- 
ever from shells of this description to others tending to^ the 
nature of nacre, or motlicr-of-peail, such as some of the 
PatelUp, a substance was left untouchc.<l by the acids which 
had tho appearance of a yellowish transparent jelly, but 
which was very different from tho varieties of animal jelly 
called gelatin; so that the substance vvliicli served merely 
as a gluten in the porcellaneous shells was not only more 
abundant in these Paiellcp, but, being more inspissated, 
was become immediately visible and palpable. These 
qualities vvere more strongly marked in the common 
oyster; and in the river- muscle, oud in the shells composed 
of the true nacre, or mothcr-of-pearl, this substance v'as 
found not only to constitute a large part of the shell, hut 
even to ho more dense, so as no longer to appear gelatinous ; 
and in addition to these, strong and visible marks of organi- 
zation were stamped on every ])tirt, and a perfect mem- 
branaceous body remained composed of fihrc'^ arranged 
parallel to each other according to the configiiratioii of tlie 
shells. (Phil, Tram,) 

Mr. Hatchett presented to the Museum of the Tlo>al 
College of Surgeons in T.oudon many of the resulls of ins 
experiments, and the follewiiig preparations may bo .seen in 
tho Physiological Scries, No. J) 1 is one of tlie valves of the 
common mu^cle {Mniilus edulis, Linn ) which has been 
steeped in acid to dissolve and separate the earthy part (car- 
bonate of lime), and show the animal part relainiug the 
membranaceous form. No. A is one of the valves of the 
fresh-water muscle (Auadon q/gueus) similarly treated, and 
with the same resulls, No. 9j is the shell of an oyster 
(Os/rea edulis) similarly treated, showing tlie succession of 
lamina} of animal ineiubrane in and upon vvliicli (he cariliy 
matter is deposiled. No. DfJ is tlie shell of a common snail 
{Helix hnrteraifi) which lias undergone the same process. 
Nothing but the animal part remains, and that sliB retains 
in some measure tho form of the shell. No. 97 is a spe- 
cimen of which has been subjected very little, if at 

all, to tho action of acid. No. 97 A exhibits two species of 
Neritina treated with acid, but in ditVercnl degrees. In the 
specimen’ at tbe bottom of the jar very little of the caithy 
niatlor remains. No. 98 shows portions of a llaliotis which 
have hcoii treated with acid; and No, 98 A, other portions 
more completely deprived of the earthy material. No. 98 B 
13 the shell of Haliotis tuhercidata, part of which only has 
been steeped in an acid, to show that tbo animal matter re- 
tains the characteristic marks of the shell after the earthy 
part has been removed. Below this is suspended a portion 
of molhcr-of-pearl {Melcagrina, probably) similarly treated ; 
and No. 98 (J is tbo mcmbrauaceous part of a piece of 
mother-of pearl. 

Mr. Hatchett remarks (loc, dt.) that the wavy appear- 
ance and iridescence of mothcr-of-pcarl, as well as pearl, are 
evidently the effect of their lamcllated structure and semi- 
transparency, in which in some degree they are resembled 
by the lamcllated stone called Adularia. 

To return to the specimens preserved in the College of 
Surgeons. No. 99 is the shell of a Turbo Pica, willi the 
operculum, which has been partially submitted to the action 
of an acid. No. 100 exhibits portions of tho shell of a 
Turbo which have been submitted to llie action of an acid 
fur a longer time, so as to leave little else but the animal 
matter. No. 100 A is a turbinated shell which has been 
similarly treated, showing the strong outer epidermis, and 
tho bright nacre or mother-of-pearl substance of which Ihb 
shell is chiefly composed. No. 100 B exhibits portions of 
the animal substanco of a turbinated shell. No, 103 A 
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shows portions of the tube of a Teredo ^ijrantea which 
have been submitted to the action of an acid, and the pro- 
port.t<)n of animal matter in that shell ; and No. ex- 

hihils portions of the tube of a marine animal similarly 
treated. 

The cuttlr-hnne, as it is erroneously termed, consists of 
various membranes hardened by carbonate of lime, without 
the smallest mixture of phosphate. The following pre- 
parations were made by John Hunter, many years before 
the experiments of Mr. Hatchett, and the menstruum em- 
ployed by the f«n-mer in separating the earthy from the 
animal niatter was dilute muriatic acid. No. ICff, a longi- 
tudinal section of the dorsal plate of a ciiltlo-fish which has 
been steeped in dilute muriatic acid and deprived of its 
earthy part to show that the proportion of animal matter 
that remains is sufliciently well organized and abundant to 
preserve ihe form and structure, which are exhibited in Nos. 
10 1 and 105. No. 107 is the outer lutninaof the dorsal plate 
ol a cuttlefish cntiiely deprived of its earth and dried. In the 
preceding section, which is the counterpart of this prepara- 
tion, il. is seen in aitu. No. 108 is the membranaceous con- 
slitiKMit of the dorsal plate of a cuttle-fish ; and No. 109, a 
huge portion of the membranaceous constituent of the 
same suhsUince, which shows voiy distinctly its laminated 
slructiire. 

(rrnu't/i . — Although it is true, generally speaking, that 
^ hells cover the embryo of the testaceous mollusk in the 
oi’g, as ob'Jcrved by Swammoidain, Pfeiffer^ and others, such 
is iKJt its coiidiiion in all cases. In Argonnuta, for instance, 
Jhc shell is not coeval with the first formation of the animal. 
[Pai'ku Nautilus, \o1. xvii.. p. 21 1.] 

Air. Gray, who states that the shells of Mollnsca appear 
to he coeval with the first foriiiatioii of the animal, observes 
th.u ihe eephulojuidous moUusca form no exception; their 
hone, coiuposi'il <if two or thieo calcareous plates, being 
round fully dovoloped in the cuttle-fish some time before 
tlie youri {4 animal is hatched. Those observa I ions, he adds, 
•ire direcily at variance with the theory maintained by the 
l:itc fSir Kveiard Horne (P////. Trans.y 1817), namely, that 
the shell IS formed after the animal has quilted the egg ; 
and, as icgards the cuttle fish, they are opposed to the re- 
mark m.olo by IJaron Cuvier, tliat the young cuttle-fish, 
when lir«it hatched, has only a cartilaginous plate like the 

MtiiO. 

The shell, whc*n first observed on tlio embryo (even of the 
annnaU of spiral sliells) forms, Mr. Gray observes, a short 
blunt, in(.ie or less curved, snbcylindrical cone, covering the 
liiiuliM- y>v[ of its body; as the organization of the embryo 
hecoinc'i developed, and the hinder puit of the body c.x- 
U uded, tlio shell, lie remiirU.s, increases in size, till the body 
and .'bhcU together occupy nearly the whole of Ihe egg. 

' Willie in the egg.’ says Mr. Gray in eonliiiualion, Mho cm- 
1 ) 1 } o .•‘hells are generally of a pale horn colour, and desti- 
tule of inarking.s ; when therefore they remain attached to 
the a])ex of the spiic of adult shells, tliey may be easily 
ihstingui^hcd by their appearance from the part formed 
afier then* exclusion; and as in such cases they oiler 
some characters of iinporlance, it has been proposed to de- 
signalf* iheiu by the name of the nucleus of Iho shell. 
The ofiToct of the atmosphere on the shell is almost in- 
stantaneous : in some young Ilelicps and in a species of 
Vtifuta in my collection, the very first line of calcareous 
m il ter deposited after Ihcir exclusion from the egg is 
marked nearly as the adult shells of the species.* 

The same author remarks that the nucleus which forms 
the original apex in all shells, and frequently remains al- 
tached to lliein during all the periods of their grow’th, is 
largest in those shells the animals of which are viviparous, 
ami is conseciucntly very distinct in the VolulrCy Paludincp, 
and Cyclades. In the oviparous species, he observes, it 
agrees ni size with the egg of the animal; thus Achatina 
nefona, which has an egg nearly equal in dimensions to the 
month of the shell, and Bulini ovaius and bicarrnatus, 
which lay large eggs, have large nuclei, the magnitude of 
the nucleus in general rendering the top of the spire blunt. 
Some, on tlio contrary, as Slylina generally, and Pupa pur- 
2mrea, have, he adds, a very long, slender, acute, turreted 
nucleus : the form and size of the eggs of these mollusks do 
not appear to be known. 

The nucleus consists of two coats or parts : the external 
coat or layer, Epidermis and Periosiracum of authors, is 
of a somewhat horny or membranaceous chaiactcr: tho 
inner layer constitutes tho true shell. , This epidermis 


is thinnest in such shells as arc enveloped in the mantles 
of their animals. The gradual growih of tho shell so con- 
stituted is effected by tho secretion from the mantle. Tlie 
preparation No. 93 A, in the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons, exhibits a Cyprrra Tigris with the soft paiis. 
One of tho lohe.s of tho mantle, the secreting oigaii of the 
shell, is protruded. There me glands at intervals in the 
mantle of those shells that arc ornamented with coloured 
patterns in the form of necklaces or stripes, which pioduco 
those patterns in many cases with all the correctiiesa of a 
design. Bui though the mantle is Ihe ordinary .secreting 
organ, the vitreous external coat giving the highly glazed 
appearance to which the olives awe so much of their beauty 
is secreted by the foot, and not by the mantle. 

The plates which form the rhombic crystalline shells arc, 
Mr. Gray observes, deposited in bi]ccc.ssioii, each gradually 
increasing in thickness as the shell enlarges. As the 
animal waxes in size, the lip gradually shelves, becoming 
thinner from the inner to the outer edge, Ihe innermost 
part being formed of three layers, the next of two, and the 
outer and thinnest part (that which is first formed) of only a 
single layer. At the approach of the periodical stoppage of 
the growth of the animal, the second layer of shell, and 
afterwards the innermost layer, is deposited up to the edge of 
the mouth, which is thus completed. By this process a spiral 
shell, a cone for instance, becomes as it were rolled on 
itself. 

But besides this gradual onward increase, another process 
is called into action in certain case>‘, in older to tlio syin- 
inelrical growth of the .spiral shell. Take a TriUm or a 
Murex for instance. The intervals of growth are marked 
by the elevated tmrices. In the direction in which the shell 
is. so to speak, to be rolled on itself, there will be found a ihick- 
<‘iied spreudiiig inner lip, into which a varix descends. Now 
boih these must bo removed, in order to in''Urc the uiiiiiler- 
rupted progress of the shell ; for if the-.e shells be examined 
internally, they will bo found to be smooth and iinuiler- 
rnpled, and what is now inside wa.s once mil. side. The power of 
absorption then must be great to remove the ma'-scs of .shell 
W'hicli are contained in the highly elevated and wrought 
varices, for sucli in many sliells they aic, to say nothing of 
the thickened and patulous lip. 

In the smooth ^heUs, cones for instance, wlicrothe animal 
has no ohslacle to lemove in the enlargement of tho shell, 
the internal Aolulions are often so much absoibed as to bo 
as thin as paper, and not unfrcqueiilly have vanished alto- 
gether. In both these cases, may not the animal derne 
from its own shell the means of increasing it? 

The nperculnm won hi in ibclt almost justify a tiealise, 
which oui* limits forbid. It is a homy or shelly ]jlatc, 
winch closes more or less coniplolely tlie apcrliire of Ihc 
.spiral shell ; so tlnit iho'^e apiial sliells which are so fin - 
mshed are in fact bivalves. Tliuv aie ilevdopcd with Ihe 
embryo ni the egg. M e must refer our readers for details 
to the interesting jiapers of Mr. Gia}. who has for s-onie 
years paid great attention to this .•subject. In the Altuhcul 
Reposilory for IS21 he first urged the iinporlance of tins 
adjunct as a generic, and family distinct ion, and he pur- 
sues the subject in the memoir from which we have quoted 
in this article ; nor has the study of this interc.sling pari of 
the conforinatiou of many testaceous mollusks been ne- 
glected by M. do Blainville and oflici* French zoologists, 
who have follow’ed it out w.lli groat assiduity. 

The nucleus, spue, and indeed the upper whorls of many 
shells, of the volutes for instance, and, most esiiecially, of 
Macjilus, become, as they advance in growth, filled more 
or less by a transparent calcareous secretion ; and Mr. Gray 
remarks that the distinction between such shells and tluAo 
whicli are decollated, such as BuUnus deroUalu.\ Ori- 
thium decoUatum, &c., is. that in tho latter lh<‘ animal, 
instead of lining the upper whorls with an internal coal, 
suddenly withdraws its body from them, and forms behind 
its extremity a concave septum: the vital conimumcalion 
between the body and the apex of the shell being thus cut 
ofl‘, the latter part, ho observes, decays in the manner of a 
dead shell, and falls off in particles; but M. do Blainville 
refers the decollation of the spire to the filling up of the 
inner surface of tho cavity of tho shell with a very biiltle 
vitreous deposit. 

Mr. Gray remarks that in many fresh-water bivalves 
there is deposited between the layers of the shell a lamina 
of animal matter, similar to the penostracum ; and that in 
tho genera Etheria and Midler ia such a coat is deposited 
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l)K\\con notuly all tlio la)ers, them a vciy peculiar 

oUve-j»r('en colour, mid haviiij’ imnulc dots on its surface. 
The eio&'oii of these shells uiiisl he fsiinihar to all who arc 
<;ouversaiil with the subject : and Mr. Gray slates that these 
sueccft.-ue dopositimis of animal matter cnahlo them to 
oilhr a new la) or of penoslracum for the protection of each 
succeeding plate, as I he plate above it yields to the destruc- 
ti\e intiuence of the medium in which the animal resides. 
A similar deposit of animal mailer is also found, he adds, 
foniiing p:recn stains m the pearly inner coat of the various 
species of f "/// 0 //C.S', and protects from the action of the 
water the iiinc-r part of the umboncs of shells which have 
been eroded. Mr. Gray has observed the thick inner layer 
in the upper valve of Os7r<?a Citrniirifi)}fr \o be prismatic, 
and the outer part of the lainincc to he separated by layers 
of ])cnostraeuni. 

The ihbinlegrated thin, lainollar, ])early grey, silvery 
scab's of iridescent shells, when reduced to powder, may be 
Used as a pigment to imitate the silvery appearance of tishcs, 
Stc., and indeed the disintegrated and powdered scales of 
the PhtcHm/* (moou-shells, Chincse-window oysters, a^ they 
aro called by collectors) are so used by the Chinese in their 
water-colour drawings. 

Pearh. — Ml*. Hatchett made flu* tame experiments on 
pearls as those to which Ive submittefl shells, and the former 
piu>e«l to ho ^imilar m composition to the mother-of-poarl. 
lie picsented to the Museum of the Uojal College of Sur- 
geons III Loudon numerous ?^mall pearls which had been 
iinnierscd m ue.ctous acids and thus reduced to their mein- 
hi'inacoous eonstitueul. {PreparahuUy No, tfs D.) So Ihr 
as their size would enable Mi, Ifatchelt to diseern, they 
ai)peared to l>(> formed by concenli K! coals of membrane and 
earhjiKile of lime; by this slructiue, he adds, they miicli 
i\>emhle llio globular calcareous concretions, found at 
Carlsbad and other places, called Pisohtbes. When pearls 
were .swallowed by the anlienls in the absurd profligacy of 
their lii.xury, they appear to liuve been treated like tliose in 
the preparation last above noticed, 

Tlio term shell is also commonly applied to iho covering 
«d crnsiaoc'oiis animals and the crnsls of Echini: thu.s 
people familiarly talk of the shell of a lobster or crab and of 
the >hell of a sea-egg. Mr. Hatchett jeniurks that there is 
iija'ton to conclude that phosphate of Inno mingled with 
the oavboiiale is a chemical characleristic which dis- 
linguisher the ci uslaccous from the testaceous sulistance ; 
and that the principal dilferencc of tlu; qnulitie.s of each, 
Wiicn Complete, i- tauved hy the proportion of the harden- 
ing substances, relative to the gluten by winch they arc 
(vinentcd ; or by llie abundance and consistency of gelatin- 
ous, menibianaceou'*, or cartilaginous' substance, in and on 
winch llie carbonate of lime, or the mixture of carbonate 
and I'lio-pliaU; of lime, has been secreted and deposited. 
Tlni.-. the ju’eacnce of phosphate of lime mingled with car- 
bonale appears to be a chenin al character oY Crufitaccuns 
and Erhini. No. 1 10, in tlic Gollegi! Museum, is the outer 


SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE, was tlie eldest son of 
Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart., of Castle Goring in Sussex. 
Tlie Shelley family is of old standing,* branching out into 
three several barouetcies, one of which has become the 
representative of the kindred of Sir Philip Sidney, a con- 
nection Shelley was justly jiroud of, though he sot little 
value on family disliuctions. Percy Bysshe was born in 
Field Place, Sussex, on the 4lh August, 1702, where he 
wa.s brought up with his swters till the age of eight }ears, 
receiving the same oduciiUoii, and always exhibiting <hs- 
inclination for boyish sports. He was shy, bashful, and 
reserved. He was Iheii sent to scliool at Sioii House, 
Brentford, where his delicate constitution and giilish <iisi»o- 
sition drew on him all the petty tyrannies and horrors of 
school. He depicts them with tearful eloquence in the in- 
troducloiy stanzas to his ‘ Revolt of Islam.’ At the age of 
thirteen he was reimncd to Klon, where his spirit, which 
through life revolted at oppression, rose up against tlic 
system of He gamed no distinction at Eton, 

though he ])roved himself e%cn there a tolerably good 
scholar by tianslating several books of Pliny’s ‘Natural 
History but he slopped at tlie chapters on astronomy, which 
his tutor ow'ned his inability to explain. II is no\els of 
‘ Zastrozzi* and the* Rosicnician ' aie said to be exiraoi- 
dinary productions for the age at which the) were writ ton 
(fifieen). They have been reprinted in the ‘ Roiuaucisi ’ 
eolleclioii. 

Ill 1S(»8 he went to Oxfoiil ; and here wo cannot hut iv 
for to the cxiniisile series of papers called ‘Shelley at Ox 
ford,' which appeared in the ‘New Monthly MagaziiK- 
during 18.32, wiitteu hy his friend and schoolfellow, for 
those anecdotes whudi exemplify his eliaracier. Dunng his 
last term at Oxtord lie published a pamphlet with the 
startling title of ‘The Noces.silyof Alliei.sni,’ wherein lie 
' pul forth certain propositions to wduch he demamled an- 
• swers from the heads of tlie Colleges. The answer as 
I might be expected, expulsion. \Vo lia\e never seen this vciy 
rare pamplilel, but the title alone betrays youthful pvesump- 
‘ tion and n'cklcssuess. His extiulsnm was the cause of great 
' dissension W'llli lus family, and in conse<|uencoh(icameu])io 
Loiidon,wliei’eheamiised himself w'lth addie^Miig letters lo ail 
whose works pleased linn ; among others, to Mi llemam-, 
who had just arisen on the poelieal hori/Mii It w.is about 
I thislime that* Queen Mab^ was completed. He never puli- 
! hshed it : lie felt that he was loo young to decide on su*‘h 
I matters wdrercon ‘all doctors dLagreo,’ and ho wa.s ihsinms 
' of acquiring * that sobriety of spirit wdiich is tin' eli.iraeter 
! istic of true heroism.’ lie had llierefore only a few eopie.s 
j struck off for privalt; circulatiuii, and was luueh annoyed 
j when a piratical buoUsedlei* published it. He end':a\uured 
i lo slop Its publiciilioii, hut failing, lie disinowefl any \>i»rti- 
j cipation in it, through llie columns of ilio * Examiner.’ Of 
■ this ‘Qiiceu Mub’ his latest ie\iewi‘r .'-a).--,' Like iiio.-st pomus 
I produced at tins age, il is remarkable for a slningu mixture 
; of poetic beauty and crude deformity’ of clear iiisighi and 


erus.l id' an Echinus Lam.) from which 

the l ariliy <Mustituenl has been partially removed by the 
aeUou of acid; and No. 1 1 1 is a section of the criislaeeous 
oineimg of the claw of a lobster which has been similarly 
liealed, and has become .soft and elastic and of a yellovvi^h- 
while colour, but still retains its original figure. (Cat., 
vol. i.) [Avitui.x; Pkvul Fisheuy : Pkari.s,] 

i'nr ail account of the power of excavating and perforating 
stone, shell, and wood possosscil by the testaceous Mollusca, 
.see the articles Ct.avaciki.la, Gastroch^en a, Lithopha- 
ciD.E, PiiDi.As, and Terkdo; for their value as records 
by which the stratification of the earth’s crust may be de- 
nioiistrared, and its geological history deciphered, see the 
articles Malaciilogy, Gkology, and Organic Remains. 

SHELL, PEARL. [Shell.] 

SHELL, a Iiollow globe of iron, containing gunpowder, 
winch is introduced at tin orifice formed in the ball. In 
this orifice is driven or screwed the fuze or tube containing 
the CDinposition by which the powder in the shell is ignited 
[Fuze]; and the shell, after being dischargetl from a gun, 
howitzer, or mortar, is consequently made to burst in pieces 
w hen it falls upon or near the object lo bo destroyed. The 
diameters of shells for guns vary Irom 3^ inches to it) inches, 
and the weight of a 10-inch shell is 7U Ihs. The diameters 
t)f shells for mortars and Imwitzcrs vary from 4^ to J.3 
inches, and the weight of a 13-iuch shell is 200 Ihs* The 
diameters for curronudes vary from inches to 8 inches. 
[Bomu; Cass 'SHOT.] 


heated extiavagance, of deep views and chiuKvical aliMir- 
dities. We may compare il lo ‘Uie Raiiber’ of Schiller, or 
‘ Werlhcrs Leiden* of Giithe, as possessing the .same strong 
feeling of tlie rottenness of existing tliiugs, the .same pa.s- 
.sioiiate .sympathy with more idealised views, and tlie same 
distorted views of the causes of evils. It is the production 
of a hoy, but the bo> hood is that of a giant. One of the car- 
ilmai points in the philosophy of ‘ Queen Mab* is that all the 
evils tearing the great heart of the world up by its bloody 
roots, and turning earth, which should be t he ‘ the reality of 
lioaven,* into u ‘dark continuance of the hell within us,* are 
owing to priests and kings. This was the caiirent doctrine 
of the lime. He was writing fiercely against his own chime- 
ras ; this was his mistake. Ho did not write anything really 
applicable lo these olliccs, but at the same time ho u^'Cd 
their names and offuiidcd all the sacred feelings which 
‘hedge the king,’ without having *a show of reason on his 
side ;* il appeared therefore as mere blasphemy or wuntoiino.'»s, 
though it was far different.* {fP^esi minster Rev*t Ixi.x.) When 
Shelley, thus thrown upon the world, had rejected curvent 
ethic.s, he was anxious to find a system more consoiianl to 
his view.s. This ho found in Godwin’s ‘ Political Ju&tice,’ 
a book which made a great impression in its day, and fioin 
which IShelley drew the resolution ‘ to sqiiaiQ al» his actions 
by what he conceived to be the striclosl justice, witlm^it 
any consideration for the opinions of others.' ‘That ho did 

* The Hitoof the prPHent Bull ioa, Altleis{{ate blreel, was Iciimeily that of 
oiic of Iho Shelley rnuuslons. 
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stinio extraordinary things in ronscqucnco, is admitted ; that 
he did many noble oiies, and with all sim-erity, is well- 
known to his friends, and will ho admitted by all SUlCiilO 
persons,* It was this justice which made him reject an 
collate becauso he ‘would not become a yea and nay man.* 
Jlrawing himself, ho aflcrwurds wrote, — 

* Mpii womlfiM, ami st»nip ‘^noviM to sco 

Oiif ROW \\ li.it lio <?oiiUi iiBNPi- rpyp; 

I'or ht' la iirU, they saul, aiul yomi/. 

Ami rmglit tlrink Irom tiu* deptli's oHuKury. 

K lit' ai'fk» fniiic, fune uo\t*r crowned 

The champion of n ti >niv;od no ‘d.* 

i^'.\ri/tnd and Helen. 

And yet he remained this champion, lie shoi ily after eora- 
lileted the exasperation of liis father, who entirely aban- 
doned him, by his marriai;o with Harriet VVestbrooke, the 
daughter of a retired cotree-house keeper. Various 'lersions 
are given of the story: some say he was inveigled into the 
.match; others, that she vintched him during illness, and 
that he then fell in love with her. She was very beautiful, 
but giddy, coquettish, and w'eak-miudeil. The result of this 
union could not he other than unhappiness. For three 
years they dragged on a wearing ami fretiul existence, 
during which slie bore biiii one child to sweeten their 
lot. Hut at length the want of sympathy, the inisimder- 
sbindiugB, .'ind some other inovo serious matter which inter- 
veiiod, occasioned a separation. She took the child, and 
he allowed bora sutViciont income, which was paid (tuarlerly; 
he confided her to the care of her iclations, and in Ibid 
w'onl abroad to lecruit hi.s health. 

An account of this trip has been given in a cdiarniing 
little vohimo called a ‘ Si\' Weeks’ Tour through a part of 
France, Switzerland, (lerniuny, and Holland,* and reprinted 
in vol. ii. of Slieltey’s ‘ Letters and Essays.' Accom- 
panied by two friendri ho iiciformod the greater part of 
o. on fooi, and UiU'. three of them travelled over a space 
of eight hundred nnlcs at an exiicnse of thirty pounds. 
The next clghtoen months he passed in Liondon, where he 
iTiiewid Ins acijuaintanco with l..eigh Hunt, who was then 
imprisoiicd for libel, ami made him the princely offer of a 
hundred pounds m an expression of his sympatliy, which 
''iim however Leigh Hunt fortunately did not need. In 
May, IbKi, Slielley again Mailed the Continent, and reached 
S‘*c!ieron, nearGemwa, •)!! the* 1 /th of that month, whore 
he Ic.ainod that Lord B>ion was stopping at the same hotel. 
Some cuiTcspondoncc on ‘ Quoon Mab* had already passed 
between tlicin, ami they wore so delighted with each other 
at the first mtciwicw, that Shelley took a villa immedialely 
at tlo* foot of the one occiqned by Byron, in the Cuinpagno 
Uu'dati. Early in .fuly they went on a lour to Mellerie, 
(3!aiens, Schillon, Vevai, Lausanne, Chamouni, Montau- 
verl. Mont Blanc, &c. (descnlied with great beauty in his 
‘ LcUors and Essay*.,* vol. li., pp. Gl, el seq.). The summer 
<»f isi/ ho spent on the Lake of Como. 

Ill November, IS 17, when Shelley was at Bath, the ap- 
palling news reached him of hi.s wife’s suicide. He hurried 
to London, to his friend Leigh Hunt, where ho endea- 
voured to gain consolation, and got all that (onderness 
and sympathy could bestow'. It lure his being to pieces, 
and for some time his rca.son was despaired of. Many were 
the storie.s lliat ran through the papers uf the day pretend- 
ing to 1)0 a true account of the matter, and the writer of this 
iiolico has not uiifrr(|ucntly been asked if ‘ Mr. Shelley 
<lidn’t murder his wife.* We need scarcely add that these 
were the iiivenlions of his enemies ; that Shelley had been 
absent from his wife, and had been so for some time; that 
he had confided her to the care of her relations, and that 
all intercourse between them had ceased; and yet he bit- 
tc’ily reproached himself with not having watched over one 
so young and so veak. In truth Shelley was not witliout 
blame in the matter, though very different from what is 
usually attached to him. 

Shortly after this event Shelley was deprived of the care 
and education of his children by an order of the lord chan- 
cellor. The case attracted considerable attention at the time, 
as being an instance of the interference of tho Court of 
Cbaneery with the parental authority. The facts, as they 
appeared in the proceedingJt before tho Court, are as follow. 
After the death of Shelley’s wife a petition was presented, 
in tlio namo of the children, in the Court of Chancery, 
which stated that Shelley and his wife were married in 
1811; that about throe years before tho time of presenting 
the petition, Shelley had deserted Ins wife* and had since 

* Th<r rt'iil Taels «f tho rasavoro that Sli«n.}y and his wife sepurated by 
mutiiul consent. Sin* I'oliahitod \\iih aiiollicr man; he with another woiuou. 


unlawfully cohabited with another woman: that therefore 
the inolher returned to her father’s house with the oldest 
of the infants, and the other was soon after born ; nnd 
that since that time the infants had been inainlained by 
their mother and her father, and that thoiv mother hail 
lately died. It was thou stated among other ilun»s that tho 
father avowed himself an atheist, and that since tlio death 
of his wife lio had demanded that the children should ba 
delivered up to him, and that he intended, if he oonld, to get 
possession of their persons and edneate them as ho thought 
proper. The grounds on whiVh tlie lord ehancellor (Eldon fro- 
st rained Shedley from taking possession ot his infant clnbli on, 
and direiding I heir education, wore slated b> Iinn‘.elf in a wo it- 
ten judgment, as follows: — ‘ I consider that this is a case in 
which the father, has demonstrated that ho must and iloos 
deem it to he mailer of duty which his principles impose on 
him, to roeommond to those whose opinions and hab'<s he 
may take upon himself to form, that conduct in some ^ i the 
most important relations i>f life, us moral and virtuous, which 
the law calls upon ino to consider as immoral and vinous — 
coiidnet which the law animadverts upon as inconsistent 
with the diilios nf persons in such relations of life, ami 
which il considers as mjunously alTecting both the mierests 
of such persons and those of the eommnivit).* (Shelley v. 
Westbrooke, in Jacob’s Rejiurfs, p. 

After the death of his mifortnnatc wife he uian ied Mai y 
WoHoiiecraft Godwin (the present Mrs. Shelley, author of 
‘Valpevga,* ‘ Frankcn&lein,’ &c., davightir of Mary AVol- 
sfoiieeraft and Godwin. They relived to Great Marlow in 
Buckinghamshire, where he was a blessing to the poor. 
‘His liberality was unbounded; he attended to tbe wants 
of tho poor, not by liberal endowment of pence in tlie sheet, 
or by “subscriptions,’* but by actual inspection into their 
wants, relieving them with kmd words and suggestions as 
well a.s money : regardless of infection — which mu'c un- 
happily occurred in tho form of a severe ophthalmia caught 
III these <!ottages ; and iuoroo\er he studied niediciiie mid 
walked the London hospitals in order that lio might at- 
tend the sick in his neighbourhood!’ {ll esfininstn' I/f- 
r/e//’, Ixix., p. 3 to.) It v\as here he wiote * Alastor ' and 
‘The Kcvolt of Islam.’ i'uems so well known to e\«*iy 
lover of poetry as these re(|iure no i-ommoni. They aio 
pregnant with bis pocnlior views and hopes for hiimamly, 
and thov eoniain some of the most splemhd willing in tli-* 
language. The reviewer beroro (iiioled lias examined ibcin 
at lenuth 

Early in the spring of 181» Shelley and bis family left 
England for Italy. Thebieaidi between himself and rela- 
tives had become irrcpaiable: his name was coupled with 
every odium which the press and private malice could heap 
U])oii il. Tlie piiblii.Tly givi'ii to Ins extraordinary opinion'.. 
Ill conse<|nenco of the apj)licaiion to tin; Court ol Chancery, 
had rcndiTcd him so iiiipopular, iluil it wns impo‘*hiblo 0) 
remain in England, aiiil bio lieallliwas gradually declnnng. 
When at Pisa lie went one day to the post-ollice to inquire 
for letters ; an P’nglishinaii, on hearing bis name, said, 

‘What, are you that d d allieisl Shelley !’ and struck him 

with a slick so hrulally that he fell stunned to the ground. 
On recovering Shelley found that tlie man hud tied, ai,d 
he never discovered him. In It ily lie renewed his in*- 
qnaintancu with Lord Bvron: and the testimony of tho 
noble lord, ‘who libelled bn frieml.'% all round,’ may not be 
uniutorestiiig : ‘You are all mislaken about Shelley,* he 
writes to Moore; ‘you do nut know how mild, how tolerant, 
how good he was in society; and as perfect a genlh'uiaii us 
ever stopped across a drawing-room.’ And again: ‘ He is it) 
my knowledge the lea.st selfish and mildest of men : a in ui 
who has made more saci dices of his feelings and foituin's 
to others than any man 1 e.vor heard of.’ (Moore’s Ii/f nj 
Hyroriy -Ho., ii. 6)50.) U was while at Pisa, when the alfiay 
look place which will he remembered by all readers of 
Byron’s ‘Life,* that Shelley rushed in beiweo-n tin* npliflcd 
sword of the infuriated dragoon and his friend Byron, ami 
received the blow himself wliich knocked him oil* his hoi-NO 
{Rapporto sopra VAccaihtto ol Lord Byron) ; ami 

which made Byron wonder how and ‘upon what puueijjlo 
a man could he induced to prefer any other person’s bfe in 
that manner before his own !’ 

Dining his residence in Italy, besides enriching hi*, miml 
with the mantcr-works of art, he began tin* study i.f 
Calderon, some fiaginents of whose * Magico Prodigiosu ’ 
ho translated with riire felicity. He there pvodiict'd m 
rapid succession his ‘Prometheus Unbound;* ‘Cenci; 
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‘irdlas:’ ‘Julian and Maddalo;’ * Epipsychidion 'Ode 
to Naples,’ Stc. That marvellous but mysterious fragment 
‘ Kpip^ychidion ’ was addiesbcd to La Contessina Emilia 
Vihiui. a lovely and accomplished girl who was immured in 
the convent of St. Aiiiie by her parents. In her fate Shelley 
took a prodigious inlciusl, and used every exertion to pro- 
cure her release. They exchanged locks of hair and other 
little tokens of sympathy. The mention of this circum- 
stance thn)VAs a new liglit on the poem, but it still remains 
in many part^ impenetrable. The coramencemont, 

‘ .Sw ort v])irlt 1 sifcUT of lh.it orph.m one 
Whose unipiie is tho name Ihou on V 

is utterly unintelligible as it stands, and yet there can be 
no iloubt that to him it was clear enough: he knew the 
allusion; we do not. The ‘Prometheus Unbound* is per- 
haps the finest lyric dralna in the language. It is full of 
the spirit of beauty; and the inexhaustible play of fancy 
and imagination ilasliing through every part of it dazzles 
the mind so that we see but indistinctly. It is the most 
cthnreal poem in the language ; hut it is also open to the 
charge of mysticism, and wo agree with the critic that it is 
*of no use his being in the clouds, if he draw up his Jacob’s 
ladder after him, and only leaves n.s gazing, consciou.s that 
he IS there, but ignorant of what else may be there. His 
voice may bo a pillar of fire ascending to unknown regions, 
but it is shrouded by a pillar of smoke, which nullifies both 
heat and light.* The ‘Cenci’ is, after Shaksporc, llie 
grandest and most perfect drama of modern limes ; and it 
ditfers from all Shelley’s other writings in its simplicity, 
distinctness, and unity, both of conception and execution. 
The subject is too .iwfiil and too horrible for our stage ; and 
indeed it would rcijuire actors of a higher stamp than any 
we ])Ossoss to render the personation endurable; but in the 
closet it remains a glorious monument to the author’s 
genius. 

In July, 1822, while crossing the Gulf of Lerici with his 
friend Edward Elleker Williams in a little pleasure-boat, 
they were overtaken bv one of those tremendous siiualU com- 
mon to theMedilerraiiean.and were drowned. Shelley’s re- 
mains were burnt by Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt.Trelawney. and 
one or two other friends, and then conveyed to Rome, where 
they were interred close to those of his friend and brollior 
poet Keats, with this inscription, written by Trelawney ; — 

PKIU'Y BVSSHK STIET.IKY 
Colt con nu CM. 

NATU.S IV. Aua MncrxCTI. 
oniiT VIII. .luT.. Momxxii. 

' Nollihi^ of tnni Unit doth f.ide 
Unl (Intii BudVr a mm chiui^'e 
Into souiutliiii;^ rich and t.trangc.* 

Tftnpcst.^ 

Thus, in his twcnly-ninth year, when just attaining matu- 
rity as a man, clearness and calmness as a ])lulosopher, and 
artistic ordination of materials as a poet, died Percy Bysshe 
iShelloy. His whole life wa.s a tragedy, and a devotion of 
himself to the cause of humanity. In his youth, his reck- 
lessness of olTenfling the opinions of others — the vehemence 
of his religious and political persuasions, which amounted to 
fanaticism— and llie crude daringness of those opinions, 
made many enemies, but no one ever knew him per- 
sonally without loving him devotedly. His errors were few, 
and sprang from the same soil as his virtues — enthusiasm 
and inllexible sincerity. lie was the mositrulhhtl man we 
have ever heard of, and in philanthropy a perfect Howard, 
lie has been known repeatedly to give away all his money 
to the distressed before lie reached the coach-oltice, and so 
been obliged to walk up to town. He gave Leigh Hunt 
1400/. to get him out of his difliculties. He allowed 
a poor man of letters an income of 300/. a year, his own 
being no more than lout)/. In a word, to cite instances of 
his generosity would lead us beyond all limits.. In person 
he was ‘tall and slight, and his constitution consumptive. 
He was subject to violent spasmodic pains, which would 
sometimes force him to lie on the ground till they wore 
over; but ho had always a kind word to give to those about 
him, when his pangs allowed him to speak. Though well 
turned, his shoulders wero bent a little, owing to prenaturo 
thought and trouble. The same causes had touched bis Iiair 
with grey ; and though habits of lempernnee and exercise 
gave him a remarkable degree of strength, it is not supposed 
that he could have lived many years. Like the Stagyrite, 

• This inscription wo fiiKi literatim in the Life of Sliclloy, preAxml to the 
German trauslntioii of liis,* Ceuci,’ by Felix Ailolplu (Sluitgart, ISO/), wlio 
UmeeU copleil it at Rome. 


his voice was high and weak. His eyes wero large and 
animated, with a dash of wildness in them; his face small 
but well shaped, particularly the mouth and chin, the turn 
of which was very sensitive and graceful. His complexion 
fair and delicate, with a colour in the cheek. He had brown 
hair, which, though tinged with grey, surmounted his face 
well, being considerable in quantity and tending to curl. 
When fronting and looking at you attentively, his aspect 
had a certain serapiiical character that would have suited a 
portrait of John the Baptist, or the angel whom Milton de- 
scribes as holding a “reed tipt with lire.'” (Leigh Jlunl’s 
‘Lord Byron,* p. 174.) 

Shelley’s translations from the Greek are exquisite, 
and drew loud praises from the ‘ Quarterly.’ They may 
ho considered as the best in our language. His version 
of ‘ Faust,* a fragment of which is published, though admi- 
rable in spirit and clfect, is ndl faultless w'ith regard to- 
meaning. lie had not (piite mastered the language. 

His reputation as a poet has gradually widened since his 
death, and has not yet readied its culminating ])uint. Hi^ 
was the poet of the future — of an ideal futurity wherein 
earth hocarne tlie reality of heaven — and hence it was that 
Ins own age could not entirely .sympathise with him. He 
has been called tho ‘ Poet of Poets’ — a proud title, and in 
some respects deserved. 

SHENDY. [NuniA.] 

SHKNSTONE, WILLIAM, an English poet, was born 
November, 1714. at tho Lea.si)wc.s, Hales Owen, Shropshire. 
He was sent to Pembroke College, Oxford, in the year 1732, 
and remained there some time, taking no degree. lie uniuscid 
himself in a desultory manner, travelling about and writing 
poetry, till 1745, when he commenced residing on bis patri- 
mony at his native place. The remainder of his life was 
spent in rural occupations. He took great pride and spared 
no expense in the cultivation of his garden, and in liis latter 
years became much involved in coiisetiiience. He died 
Fob. 1 1, 1763. Avery beautiful Latin epitaph on his cousin, 
and a stanza, quoted by Johnson in bi.s Life of him, full of 
genuine and simple feeling, redeem his poems from Uie 
charge of utter in.sipidity niid lifelcssnoss. They consi.st of 
clcgie.s, pastorals, and odes, &c. A spirit of mortified am- 
bition, ill suited to the retirement which he professetl to 
court, appears in all his writings. (Johnson’s Lrccs nf ihr 
Poets.) 

SHEPHERD. [SHjiKP.] 

SHEPHERD’S NEEDLE. [Scandix.] 

SHEPPEY, ISLE. [Kent.] 

SHEPTON MALI-ET. [Somersetshire.] 

SHERARD, WILLIAM, better known as the pati-on 
and fellow-labourer of other botanist.s than by liis own 
writings, was born at Busliby in Leicestershire, in the year 
1650. He received bis early education at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and was entered as a student of St. John’s Colli‘ge, 
Oxford, in 1677, and became a fellow of the same college in 
1683. He was travelling tutor successively to Charles, 
second viscount Townshend, and to Wriothcslcy, lord How- 
land, son of Lord Russell who was executed. During this 
period of his life he made two tours on the Continent, in Hol- 
land, France, Italy, &c. ; and then made the acquaintance of 
Boerhaave, Hermann, Tournefoi t, Vaillaiil, Michel i, and of 
most others of the ablest botanists of the time. He is be- 
lieved to have been the author of an anonymous work called 
* Schola Botaiiica,’ published at Amsterdam, in 1680, giving 
an account of tho plants then growing in the botanic garden 
at Paris. In 1700 he communicated a paper to the Royal 
Society, on the making of Japan and Chinese varnishe.s, 
which was inserted iu the 22nd volume of their * Trans- 
actions.’ 

In 1702 he was appointed British consul at Smyrna, 
having previously been one of the commissioners for the sick 
and wounded at Portsmouth. Smyrna alTorded him an 
opportunity of pursuing botany ; here ho laid the foundation 
of his great * Herbarium,’ which is still a national treasure, 
and cultivated with great care and attention many rare and 
exotic species of plants. In 1718 he returned to England, 
and received the degree of LL.p. 

In 1721 he returned to the Continent, and Vaillant, tho 
African traveller, being then in a dying state, Sherard suc- 
ceeded in transferring the manuscripts and drawings of this 
great traveller to Boerhaave, who published them in the 
‘ Botanicon Parisiense,’ in 1727. In this work Boerlimive 
was materially assisted by Sherard. In his various visits to 
the Continent Sherard became intimate with Dillenius, who 
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wns piofi Ssor of botany at Giessen ; and in 1721 lio invited Sarnm. [Smitim.] A monastery for -secular eynonvi w is 
liiiii to cuine over to England to superintend tho botanic established hcMo ;iflei* tlie conversion tluj We st S »\ons, 
K U'len ol Ins brother Dr. James SherarJ, at Klthani. Tliis The rule of St. Ueiiodirt was afterwards introduced ( \.j). 
invitaliori was accepted by Dillenius. and forms an im- nOH), tind it became an uhbey, whicli ionlmued to the di,‘ 
ixn lant ])oint in the history of botany in this country solution, when its revemie was valued at os j/. | uv. r;^/. 

Sherard was a quiet unassuming man, who lov d the There was un antient castle al Sherborne, wbiedi N\a^ built 
study of natural history for its own saUe. He seemed to by Roger, bishop of Snruni, in the reign of Jb my I., and 
prefer a‘^s».sting others in their labours to producing any- changed haiuD once or t\\ ice in the eivil war of Sir: In’ii and 
tiling of bis own. Ho was thus the fellow-labouier of the empress Hand, At that tune, and ^r some tunc alter, 
(vjte'.by, in tho ‘ Natural History of Carolina,* and alsi) of the town appeals to ha\o ^one very iniwh tt) dcc.iy. but 
Ddlenius, ill tho publication of the ‘ Hortiis Elthainonsis.* aflerwaids levived. In Ibe ivit;u of Edward HI. it 
Ho died lu 1 728, at tho ago of sixty-nine. At his death be reprt'seiilatives fo parliament, and at a later period tlie 
bcipieatbed bis great Herbarium, containing upwards of assizes were often liebl bero. In the time of Dt land and 
r2,U0O spccie.s of plants, to the University of Oxford, and Camden, it was, with the exception porlMp.s of PodIc, the 
also left 3000/. for the purpose of endowing a botanical most frequented town in the county, and the ^^.at of a ctin- 
chair in ilio same university. This was undoubtedly the sideiablo woollen iniiiuifactuiv. Ahcr too Ref(unian'!ii the 
greatest service done by Sherard to botany ; and although cdolhing-trade dcidined, ami was rciilaccd by the niaiiufae- 
at present it may liave produced little I’rnit, yet the lure of buttons,, hone lace, and luilierdasliLTy, wlucli was 
periiijtiuty of the gift would lead us to anticipate in the succeeded, towards the middle of the last century, by the 
future important results. When natural history is placed silk manufacture. In tho great civil war the castle was 
Vpon an eqiuU footing with other departments of study in Iicld for the king by tho marquis (>f Hertford ; hut on lii>! 
our universities, we may expect to derive benelit from the retiring it was taken by the pailiamentanuns under tho ea:l 
labours of profossors W’ho oociqiy its chairs. of Rod ford (\.n. l(>4*2). In tho following year the pariiU' 

Dillenius was the first who occupied the chair of botany monlarians again i nlcied tho town, after a small action with 
founded by Sherard. Ho was horn at Darmstadt in 1087. the townsmen (who elrovc out the party winch liist enioicd)^ 
He came over to England iii 1721. He published in this and took the castle, which the royalijts had again occu])ied. 
couiilry a new edition of Ray’s ‘ Syiiotisis,’ illustrated with In lO la tho royalists hold it agiiin, until it was stornual by 
1 wiuitv-four plates, in 1724. Tlio ' Hortus Elthamenbis* Cromwell and Fairfax with their forces, nolwilhslandiiig 
apj'cared in J732. His groalost work, and one which has the gallant defence of Sir Lewis Dives, the governor. Aficn* 
Jiad a mo.st impoitant intliience on the study of botany, is this the castle was demolished. 

tlie ‘ Histona Muscoriim,’ published in 17-11. Although The town is ])IeasantJy situated, partly on the sb»pc of a 
the name would imlicalo that tho mosses were the only hill, partly in the pli‘asant vab* of Rlackmorc. It is irregu- 
-subjects treated on, it iiicludo I observations on all the lai ly laid out ; part of it is we-ll paved and lighted, ainl well 
families of cryplog.iiuie planls. It contains a fund of ori- supplied with water. The chin clua a largo miss-eliurcb, nitb 
giiml research, and many modern observers would do well vaiious porlums of different dates. The south poidi i:> ji 
to consult tills volume before uniiouncirig their observations eunous .spocimen of Norman. The largest pait of the chiiicli 
as cnlirdv now. Sherard dm mg Ins life wished to have is good tiorpcndicubir, and was partly ereetul in the leign of 
completed or coiilinued Ikuibiii’s ‘ Ihnax,’ a work intended King Henry \M. Tlie choir and its aMcs Iiavo good but- 
to liavo been a dcsciipiion of all the pkiiitij then known, and Ire.s-.os, pinnacles, and Hying buttresses, and ll^ely good 
for Ibis pwn»o.se be collected a gloat mass of nialerials. It was pannellod parapet. The Ludfry story of tlie central tower. 
Ill’s wihli at bis (h'alli that this should be done by tho new lisiug above the roof, has eight wimlows with buitu sst;.-., 

] If;fo‘^soi lit (.)x ford, but eitlu'r Uilluiiius did not feel com- which lise from a bold slopo under the window^;, below 
i |•felll to tho task, or whs too much occupied with Jiis which the lower is plain. This church antieiill) licloiigi d to 
‘ Jii'tona,’ for tho cor, t mation of tho * Rina.x* never ap- llio abbey; and some portions of ll;e additional buildings 
peared. Dillenius ditai in 17-17. His Herbarium is now remain, llumgb \eiy much mutilated, and conveilL'l to 
V. iih that ol Sheiard at Oxford, which, containing as it docs various purpobcs. Three sides of the lower pait of the 
f'l’ci'iiii ns fiom Luimrus, Tournefort, and other eminent tower appear to he the original fabric, but tluM* istein ‘-ido 
botau,'.!-. of tbnt day, is, next to the Herbarium of LiiimcuN is of the .same date w’itb the choir. There aio a few good 
hnm.elf, one of the most aulbcuiic and valuable bolameal early English windows in the. north aisle of the clunr ur iP, 
Ks '‘ids til it exists. chapel. Tlie gioiniiig of most ()f tlio church is ncli and 

SlIKRRliir, a w'ovd adopted from the Persian. The good; tlie M>utb transept has a wood coiling, 'i'ijcre aie 
Eionch name is which, as well as the Italian some remains of untieiit stalls and sc. oen-v. oik, and muiio 

and the Spanish sorbch\ arc probably derived from the La- portions of anticnt stained gla>s. 'J4io lower is said to be 
tin s')rbcre^ ‘to sup.’ Sherbet, in Persia, Turkey, and other upw'tirds of J oO feet high. iVitachcd to tiie churcli are four 
eastern countries where it is ehielly used, is a hcveiage com* anlient ohapels, one on each side of ihe .'^onlh Iriin-ipt, and 
pOi«C’d ehieny of water, louion-juice, and sugar, willi the ad- two on tlio east side of the north traiii'ept. The reniaiii'i of 
ditioii of other ingrodieiils to render it more pleasant to the tw’o others form part of the hou^e occupied by the head- 
tasle, as the pulp of fruits, perfumed cakca, amber, rose- master of ilie gram mar- school. 

water, &c. At tlio east end of the church is the grammar- sohoid. 

SHERRORNE, or SllERROURNE, a market-town in The liead-mastiu-'s apartments, which are part of tho school 
tlie lumdred of Sberboriio and county of Dorset, on the premises, include scveial leniains of the abbey buildings : 
Exelcr mail-road, 121 miles from London by railway to Ra- the school-room was built in the lime of C’bailes II., on the 
smgstoke, and from thciico by Salisbury and Shaftesbury; site of an anticnt chapel, tin the south side of the cbuicb- 
in 37' N. lat. and 2' 31' W. long. yard is an aUnshuuso with a small chapel. It is an anlieii*. 

This place w’as of ronsideruble importance in llio time of building of perpcmdicadar dale, originally an hospital of tlio 
tilt; Saxons, who called it ‘ Scirahurn,* or * Soireburn,’ from order of St. Augustin: tho doimitoric.s retain the &aiin; 
Ac/r, clear, and/;w7Vi, a springer brook. William of Malmes- form us when erected in the fifteenth ccntuvyv The leiiiniui 
bury and Brompton write the name Schireburn, Schire- of the monastic buildings on the north side of the cliuicb 
bourne ; and Henry of Huntingdon, Syreburii, or Scyreburn. comprehend the refectory, whicdi was some years .siiifc n«« d 
Ilia, king of the West Saxons, on the division of the diocese as a silk manufactory, some part of the abbot's iudging:-, 
of Winchester, then the solo bishopric of the West Saxons, the abbey gateway and barn, and Ibo abbcy-nnll. A ivimluil 
made Sherborne the seat of an episcopal see (a.». 705). The belonginj^lo the abbey has been remo'-ed into the market- 
fust bishop W'as Aldhelm, a man of great repute for his place of trie town ; it is in a very mutilated condition. Tho 
leuriuMg; ami among his successors w'ere Alstan (Althstan budding now called the abbey-house was erected out of lh(3 
or Ealatan), distinguished as a politician and a warrior in the ruins of the abbey soon after the dissuluiiuu. 
reigns of Egbert and Elhelwulf ; and Asser, the friend and Tho remains of the castle are on a rocky eminence at the 
biographer of King Alfred. The diocese originally com pre- east end of the town; tho whole area comnrehondt. four' 
bonded tho counties of Dorset, Berks, Wills, Somerset, acres, and is siuTOiinded by a ileep ditch, on the inner bank 
Devon, and Cornwall ;but was diminished by Iho erection of of which the foundations and fiagmenls of the walls (six or 
now' bishoprics, the dioceses of which were subtracted from it. seven feet thick) enclosing the greater bulliuiii or court 
The changes which this bishopric underwent have, from the may be traced. Tho gato-tower and some parts of the 
obscurity of the period, been ihe subject of much discussion, buildings in Iho centre of the hallium remain, hut the latter 
Tho seal of it WMs removed, about a.u. 1075 or 1076, to Old aro in too ruinous a condition for tlie plan to he exactly 
P. a, No. 1342* Vuh. XX1.~3 (J 
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trficcJ. la tloi fine plccisure-growiuK which sinrouiul Ihc 
nuns of the (M?lle is Shci'boiiu; Lo.lge,^ frequently called 
Sherl'iirne C'Mstlo, iho re^nh•lM•t• »-d the Karl ot Di^hy ; il. 
w.is, luiiU by Sir AValter Riilt ii;h, and contains ‘Oine in- 
teii'siing piU-trails. There eie some aniicnt houses in the 
town of Sherborne, e.^|ieeiatly a liirye one bmlt lound a 
Mjuaie court, and iiilleil ilie New Inn. The fown-hali and 
iiMrlvel-housc nir near the chinch. Tluao aio meclinvi- 
liouses for Jiidei»( udenis, Wc.deyiuib, and Quakers. 

The pari-li c(nii[)ie,hcnds an area of 1900 acres, and Imd 
in 7r)‘2 bouses, inhabited by 'JS.i families; the popula- 

tion v.iis lb/-j, about one-fifth agricullural. Various 
hianclu ^ of ihe silk iivanufactnrc, especially thi' inakinif of 
silk tiM-'t and buttons, are cairied on. Tlieie are two ! 
wof lilv luarkels, on Tbur>day and Saturday, the latter the 
most important, and threo ) early fairs. It is ono of the 
pollm^-stalions for the county. 

The benefice is a vicarage in the peculiar jurisdiction of 
Ibe dean of Sarum, of the clear }early value of USS/., with a 
glehc-iiouse, a building of considerable antb]uity. 

There were in the parish, in lt<33, tlui i»rMninKir'Sch'ud, 
witli U)‘2 hoys (32 on the foundation); the lihic-Coat 
school, with a small endowment, with .'iJ boys and 2 t*iils; 
a lliird endowed sehiml with 2.1 giris; a iialiuiial school 
mill 137 boys; and ten other day-schools, with nO hoys and 
IbM «iirls; an evening LancasU'nau school, supported hy 
suhsciiption, with .'"lO bovs and 00 girls; and two Sunday- 
fccbdoh, with 3;') bovs and 171 girls. 

SUKRlUJllNbh SIR Kl.nVARD. descended from an 
ani lent fainily residing at Slainbnrsl iii Lanea-'liuv, was bom 
in London, on iho Isthot SepttJMiher. Wood mentions 

Ills gi andfalher as a nicniher of ( loi'pus Cbi isti College at Ox- 
fold. In Ills younger da\ s he had lbead\antageoftheiUstrue- 
lioris of the eelebralod Thomas Karnaby, who then taught a 
sehool in (Tobhunih’s Rents; l)ut in lO.'bk h'arnahy removed 
from London, and ti'iini^fcried his piqul to i he care of Charles 
Ale\ 11 , who liad been one of bis nsliers, and who is known as 
1 lie author of suuk' vei v luforior hl^lol’a• il po..nr>. In J6-J0 
Slid bui no "oi oiil on ihi' giand eontinciital io;ir, fr"ni wliieh 
ho WMi suddenly recalled to '•o lace the few leni lining ibi\s of 
Ins filhd*, who died in IG 11. leaving lu> son m | o^m‘-'-»ioii of 
the post wlnidi lie had enjojed of ihe eleil'^liip ol“ Ins ma- 
jLsty s oiduanee. The robelliDii howcAoi* lowenled ins relum- 
ing this situation for an> length of time, lleing indeed a 
Roman ealholie and fiini royalist, lie was ejected by a war- 
laiil of tin? Huiisc of Lords in 16 12/ and haiasscd by a Icng 
tiiid expensive Coll fineimmi in U-e dislody of the u-.herof the 
black rod, Afnir his release he entered actively into the ser- 
vice of the king, who created him eoinnu ^sary-geiierul of the 
lovril artillery. Various fortunes now awaited him. lie wit- 
iiesscfl the lueiuorablo battle of Vhlge-liiU ; ho attended the 
king at (Oxford, where lie look hi-, master’s degree on Dec. 
201 11 , 16 42, an«l pursued liis studios for some lime ; lie went 
1o Loudon in 1640. where he was plundered of all his pro- 
perty, and finally compelled to hide In' m -elf for .safety in the 
ehauibera of a relation in tlie Middle Temple. About IGGl 
fortune once moio smiled upon him, and he Mas appointed 
by Sir C .^orge Savilu, wlio had then recently returned from 
abroad, siiperiiiteiidant of his affairs, and shortly afterwards 
was made travelling tutor to Sir .Tohn Coventry, with whom 
lie visited different parts of the Continent helweeii the years 
1G54 and 1C59. On the Restoration ho obtained with con- 
siderable trouble his old situation in the Ordnance, which 
was again sacrificed at the Revolution of l6Hy, through his 
unffinching adherence to principle in refusing to lake the 
necessary oaths. His unvarying good conduct however 
had previously procured him the honour of kuiglulioud from 
his majesty, on Jan. 6ih, 1 G^h 2. There is every reu.son how- 
ever to believe ihat his latter days were embittered by the 
evils of poverty, caused laincipally by bis inability to change 
his opinions with the times, as we find him in 1696 pre- 
senting a supplicatory memorial to the earl of Romney, then 
master general of the ordnance, and another to the king. 
Wheilier either of these applications was attended with 
success is not known. He continued his retirement till his 
.death, which took place at London, on Nov. 4th, 1702. 

Sherhurne was Iho author of poetical translations of two 
pieces from ScnecH, the ‘ Medea,’ and tlie ‘Troadcs,’ published 
resjHJCtivcly in 1648 and 1679. These works procured him 
considerable reputation in bis time; but his fame at present 
principally rests on the translation of * Manilius,’ published 

* Aubrey, in the AAkiuolcan MS., says M.iy 1642, while other bie^raphors 
assert tlmt this event iKippericd iu the preccfliDg laonDi. 


at London m 1675, in a handsome folio volume, and cn- 
riidicd by a valuable appendix containing lives of scientific 
men. This appendix is particularly Miluable to the scienti- 
fic historian as containing much iiiformalion rcgaidiiig Shel- 
burne’s cunteiniioraries not to be met with elsewhere. 

SHKRIDAN, DR. THOMAS, tumslaled [be ‘Satires of 
Persius* iuin pmsc.^and also the ‘ Pbiloolotes ‘ of Sophocles 
into verse; but neither of ihoso translations is worthy of 
being rescued from the neglect into which they luivo fallen. 
His talents were mure of a .social ualiirc, — puiiniiig, <pnb- 
hling, and Addling, according to Lord Cork, with uu iiices- 
ce.^suiil Ilow of animal spirits. 

Dr. Sheridan was horn in the year IGb-l (Cibber’s ‘ Livcis 
of the Poets’), in the couiily of Cavan. His paronts weie 
poor; hilt he was placed by a friend at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where ho made considerable progress in classical 
literature. Ho afterwards took or(lei.s, and then set uji a 
.school in Dublin. Swift, who was his friend, procured liim, 

I ill 1725, a living in Ihe south of Ireland of about laU/. 
a-year; but his recklessness or impudence, one knoWvS nut 
which, sjioilcd all his cxjieclalions ; for hejtfcaclicd a .-.cr- 
mon on the l.sl of August (the anniversary oV King Ceorge’s 
birth day), on the text ‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil 
llicreuf.* On this being known lie, was struck off the list of 
chapUiuis to the lord-hcuteiianl, and fovbi4lden tlnr castle. 

Uur punning fiddling parson however bore this v. ilb a 
light heart, and soon after changed his living for one in 
Dtiiihoyno; but owing to the cheating of the lainicrs and 
other cause.-, the income was lowered to 80/. a-year. A.> 
(his did not Sint him, he spcedils gave it . up for the free 
.seliool of Cavan, wdiero he had a salary of 80/. a*\ear besule-. 
his scholars. Ho was through life indolent, careless, sl-»- 
Ycnly, and indigent. 11 is animal spirits seemed to supply 
every other dcMieieucy, and to have preserved him eheerlul 
aninlst all his poverty and ihslress: but his habits a-, well a:, 
his temperament were careless and ill- regulated, and pre- 
vented any strict attention to his duties. His indolence or im- 
prudence mafle hirusidl Ins .Ml nation fin* due/, alleging a-, an 
excuMi tbo ‘ moist and unwholesome air of ('a\un:’ but w.' 
find bnn afieiwaids making no alteiupl to e^tabb-^h buu.-.'lf 
eiaewbere. I'ins 460/. was soon spent, ami the * ill-stai ivul, 
good-natured, improMdent man,' as Loid Cork c.ilU bmi, 
fill into sickni‘ss and disliess, wbidi was terminal ed by a 
speedy deal II in l7iM. 

Lord Cork, speaking of him, says * Not a day passed 
without a rebus, an anagram, or a madugul. His pen and 
fiddlestick were in coiilinual motion.’ . 

iBio}^raphia Dramaiirn ; Lijh o/' SwiJ'lt by Sheridan (his 
son); and i^wijTs IP'orhs; (Jibber’s Lnu-s uf Iha P(,efs , 
Chain lers’ Ihua;, Diet.') 

SHERIDAN, THOMAS, M.A., the author of the 
* Dictionary of the English Language,’ w'a:^ the son of the 
abo\e, and born at C^uilca, the residence of Swift, in 172L 
Swift was )ii.s godfcilher, and treated him witli uniform 
kindness. Jlis education was coinmeiiced liy Ins lather, 
who subsequently sent him to Westminsier S<*hool, where 
he was u king’.s scholar. lie afterwards eiitercil Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he look his degree of masler of arts. 
When his father died lie was without a ]irofertSion, and des- 
titute of all expectations ; but having conceived that e.xulted 
and extravagant idea of oratory wliieli haunted him tbroiigli 
life, he determined on its restoration. To this end he (le- 
veled himself to the stage as the first qualification for un- 
derstanding the art of oratory. He ajipearcd as Richard 
111 . in January, 1743, and ‘ met with the greatest enc.ou- 
ragoment.* 

In 1744, he accepted an engagement al Covent Garden 
Theatre; and in 1745 he played with Garrick at Drury 
Lane, whero some of his fiiendh, mine kind than judicious, 
onde^mured to set him up as a rival of Garrick. The con- 
sequence was a quarrel betw’oen the two, which lasted for 
life. Sheridan then returned to Dublin, and .became nuina- 
ger of the theatre tliere, and he etlected a very praisew'orihy 
reform in the ‘ goings on* behind the scones. The young 
college students and others had long been in the habit (A* 
attending rehearsals, frequenting the green-room, and car- 
rying on gallantries with the actresses, much to the annoy- 
ance of all, and to the impediment of business. After a 
strong struggle Sheridan reformed this abuse. For eight 
years he continued his management with success, till in 1 7 .34 
he was driven from from it by one of the popular tuiiAidts 
so common in those days. In this year, when * the rancour 
of political party arose to the greatest height that it had 
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almost ever beciiluinwn to «lo in Dublin, Mr. Slicrlrlannnfor- ronbl so neglect, him ; and ibe wbol? favco is wound up by 
lunatrly revived Miller’s ‘Mabomel.’ In this play were many bis resolution, on the ileelaraliou of.ihe Aincrii'an Inde- 
pa^sa^es respecting libc'Vty, bribery, and corrupliun, wbicli pciidenco, of ‘ beiicrning llie now woild willi tbe ad\antagi s 
[de.ised the anti eoiirticrs as ospiessive of I ben* opinions in ungiaiefnlly in-glccif d by his own ciujiuin ’ 
ri-gard to eenain persons at. that time in poNVer, and tliero- lii KC'), I7;ii, and 1770 ho perlbriued at the Havniarlvel 
Ibie iliey insisted on tbosc passages being repealed, wliicli and Coveul. (warden, Iils appi'oranee as an ,n tor. On 
the aeii/r eouipliod with. The. absurdity however of sueli the rctirennnit of Cbirr.ek the purchasers of the ^haro lu 
repeliiions, merely as destroying the eilbct of the tragedy, Drury Lane, of which bis son was one, agreed t-i make him 
having occurred to tho manager, the same speeches, when the manager; but be held tlie post only three years, when 
again called for by the audience on the succeeding night, be rclin(|uished it as not tenable except on ignominious 
weio refused by the actor; and lie being obliged to hint tho terms. He then produced liis * Pronuiineing Dielioriaiy of 
cause of bis refusal, the manager became the object of their ! the English Language,' winch was ridiculed by Doctor 
resentment. On bis not appealing to mollify their rage by | Johii.soii, who thought ati Irishman very unlit to teach the 
some kind of apology, they cut tlie scenery to p»cccs with : English their own language. Hut. this was jealousy. Ills 
their swords, tore up the benches and boxes, and, in a word, ‘ Life of Swift' followed — a heavy and indisciimmating per- 
toially de-'poiled the Ihoatie; concluding with a resolution forrnauce. lie died in iho .sixty-seventh year of his age, 
never more to permit Mr. Sheridan to apjiear on that stage.* Au'j^iist 14, I7Mfi. 

(Chalmers's Dirf.) His otlicr works arc the ‘ Course of Oratorical Lectures* 

He aflerwarrls (17ori) returned to Dublin and his ma- and tlie farce of ‘ Captain O'Hlundcr.’ 
nagemoiit— tho agitation li.«>ing suh&ided; but though he il-ifa prejired to the ; Boswell's Jofnhson , 

-was received with great l;i\oiir by the audience, yet Barry BingrJJrnmat ; Chalmers’s AW. ; Moore’s /.//eo/’ 

and Woodward having elected am'tlier thonlre, and dc- R. R. Shf^rtJufi.) 

ciiyod some of his principal perforiiK’rs, as well as a London SHERIDAN, FRANCES, wife to the above, was hern 
eoinpany, ibis with other camscs ipiite ruined him, and ho in Ireland 17‘2 I, hut of English parentage, being the gnind- 
was obliged to give up all coimcrn in the theatre. daughter of Sir Oliver Cluimherlayue. Her fust acquaint - 

It. was then that he again relied on his ludestruclihlc ance with Sheridan was cuinms enough. At one of Ins 
faith in oratory, and the immense advantages to accrue most eniharrAssing periods, when there had arisen a violent 
from it. He puhli^bed a pliin. hi which he proposed to his party d.HUUtc relalhe to the theatre in which he had newly 
coinitryineu the e‘4ahliihim;nt of an academy for the ac- embarked all his money and expectations, she published a 
complishmeiit of ‘ \ out h 111 every qnjiliticatioii necessary for well-wrillen and forcible pamphlet in hia favour, winch 
a geiiileman,’ In tlic formation of tins lie-igii, he considered disinlercsled Kindness so excited his attention that ho lost 
the art of oi;i‘or} to he one of the essentials ; and to give a no time in being introduced to her — they were rmitually 
j.lronger ulea of llii‘ niilitv of that art, lie opcneil his plan to plcaseil with each other, and tlie orator soon proposeil irnir- 
iiie public HI thu'C orations, which were aUo to he the ringe, and was accepted. She is uiiiforinly dcsc.rihed as a 
pvoofh of Ills fitness lor ilie ollicc of supenutendant of the most accomplish(‘d and amiable woman, of wdiom Doctor 
academv.for which post he otVered hnnself. 'I'lie proposal was Johnson was very fond (Boswell's Johihson^ ii.), and whose 
in ^oiiie ihgrce carru.d inUi execution; but for some reason novel of* Sidney Hiddulph" ho greatly admired, addre.ssing 
Sliend.m w;i. exi luded from any share HI conducting It. her iho very nattering lemark, that lie douhled whether 
SheiiiiiHi however was not a m.in (o be daunted, especi- ‘ upon moral principles shn was at, liheity to pul any one to 
ally oil the ipiostioii of oratory, so aetanaliiigly we find him mo mucli tMin as her story had putlnm.* Her ‘Noiiijahad* 
ill 17. cl leeturiug m Eiighind on lhal subject. He had has delighted all readers of lomance, and will continue to 
} whli-lud an svo. Volume enoilcd ‘ Hnlidi Education: the do so: though piohahly on other accounts than * the excel- 
so'irco of the di.-oidei'-. droal Hnlaiii. Being an essay lent moral and inculcation of a future state of rolnlmtiou’ 
towards pioviiig lh:<l the niunorality, ignorance, and false which bo delighted James Boswell. She also wrote two 
taste wlmdi so gmn rally prevail, aio the' natural and noeos- comedies, ‘ Tlie Di-cuvery’ and * Tlie Dupe,* hut they are 
sarv coieequeii' es of the prcsLul defi.ctive sj^lcm of educa- feeble and prosy, and are now heromc rarities, 
tion; with :r.i at iem])l^ to show that a revival of the art of She ilieil .at Hlois, alter a hiigeimg iUimss, September, 
speaking and the ^tudy*of our own language, might eonlri* l/tio This date is on tho aulliority of a loiter of her hus* 
bine ii/a great measiiro to tho cure of those eviL.’ Tho hand’s deploring that event, which is dated October, 17(10; 
title IS highly amusing ; hut it seems to havo imposed on tho ‘ Biographia Dramutica* and Clralmois’s * Biographical 
Iho public, for the leciure-i whicdi ho eouiposed in coiifirma- Dictioiiuiy * (whii li copies tlie llmuer almost veibatim) 
tioiiof it, and delivored in London, Oxford, and Oaiiihridge. ]dacu her doatli ii>> late a*^ 17i‘)7. Dr. Parr thus speaks of 
met wall immense success: at the la.-^t place indeed ho was her in a letter; ‘She was quiie ccle>iial ; both her v irtuesanil 
liououied wall the degree of Ma-ster of Arts. In 1700 ho her gcinus were hi/lilve‘,ir rmcd.’ 

again appeared at Drury Lano, hut di'«agreements with. (^looic's 7 //(* q/’ Shf't'tthui : lUograph}a Drauuifica; 
Garrick soon put, a slop to Ins cngagemenl. Boswell s J.>hus‘,n.) 

Oil the accession of George III. a pension was grunted SHERI DAN, RICH ARl) BRINSLEY BUTLER (for 
him, which so enuiged Doctor Johnson, that he exclaimed, thus w.k ho chrislemd after Brinsley Bialer, earl of Laucs- 
‘ What, give him a'|K>nsiou!- then I must give up mine.’ hoi-.uigh, though he usually dropped the Butler), was the 
This was”of course vopeated to Sheridan, and he never for- sou of Thomas and Fiances Slicndan. He was hoiu in 
gave il. Through the various volumes of * Boswell* there Di.rsot Street, Dnhhn (not at Qiulca as the ‘ Biogiaplncal 
occur many notices of Sheridan, hut. the Doctoi’s contempt Dictionaries* dochne), in September, 1751. He was edu- 
is nowhere disguised. Sheiidan contiiuiod to lecture, and rated at I'Juhlm, and •mhsequcnlly at Harrow, hut at liotli 
vvas * himself the groat sublime he drew.* In Scotland ho places was pronounced to ho * an imponetrahlo dun-’o.* with 
was honoured with so much attention that a society was whom neither scveiily nor indulgenro could avad. On 
formed, called ‘The Society for Promoting the Reading and leaving Harrow indeed his ignorance vvas so great ihai In* 
Spoakilig of the English Language in Scotland.* Among could not spell, and he wrote thi7}k for ihvig. At the age 
the directors W'ere the names of Drs. Blair, Ferguson, and of cight»:en liovvcvei- he joined his friend Halhed m a ir.ins- 
Rohorlson. ’ lalion of the * Epistles of Aristmnetus.’ 

But by 'all bis discussion and lecturing, his universal Sheridan's life vvas throughout a diamafic one; not in 
panacea for tho ills of moral England came to be examined, tho high or poetical sense, hut in that of mtngumg comeily 
aiid'when in 17(J9 he proposed his * plan of education for and practical joking, and lie certainly displayed thic>ugln)ut. 
the young nobility and gentry of Gre.at Britain,’ ho found as perfect a contempt for iwinciplc or .Miireriiy as any comedy 
tho public enthusiasm already cooled. This plan was hero wo could desire. His first imporlant step in this life, 
addressed to the king, in which with an amusing Imt lofty marriage, vvas of this nalure, and partakes of (hat intrii»ii- 
(Uiidosceiision Ivo made a tender of his services, and offered ing spirit. His own brother and liis friend Halhed were 
to * dedicate the remainder of his days to its execution,* both in love with Miss Linh y, an accomplished vingor. then 
oh.servHU' that * if the design be not executed by my.self. it only sixteen ; they confide*! ihcir passion to hiun hiii ho ont- 
never vviH ho hv any other hand.’ But in spite of all this wilted them botli, and el*pod with the la<ly to Franci*, 
heiuic dodic-itkm of bcrvioo',, ho excited no notice. But whcrij they were rccrctly rnavned. Ho then fought admd 
tills did not damp his ardour iu the least. He endea- with a * married hluckguaid who had worried and deCamed 
voiirod to support his plan by writing, by lecturing, and by .. her and then hrougiit. her hack to Kiigland, where having 
treiiiemloua sarcasms against the taste of tho times which (extorted her father’s peaunsMou, ho ropeatod the nuptial 
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r-rouioii> by li(‘cnco ill 1773. Tliry tell im Jiiiocilole of his 
'Iniiiij; lu'i* from iho oraturii»s, ili 'iju -.od as a liaokncy coach- 
in.in, diinii}; llio inlerval of iIk; two weddings, when she was 
rohidini^ witii her angiy friends and |iui*suiiig her pro- 
I'e^-.ioii. Sheridan would not fonseiil to his wife’s employing 
lu'i* lalcnls for their subsisteiifj! : it olTeiidcd his ])ridc, and 
this pride Dr. Johnson applauded, but very erroneously in 
uur opinion. Yet Slieridaii did not refuse to subsust, during 
the early part of their marriage, upon the Ihreo Ihou&aiid 
pounds ‘which a good'Hiitureil old gciilloman had settled 
upon Mi'S Liiiley m doliiult of being able to many her.' 

Nc’ce.-sity liowever soon dro\o him to litcratuio, and in 
.1 anna IV, 177.). ho produced hia first comedy of ‘The Uivals.’ 
On tlu; frd night it was damiUMl ; but this wa.s ehiotly the 
l.iiilt of one of the actors and of those inevpeiicnces which 
alli-nd ‘ first nights,’ and il soon met with the success 
\\i»w h it V) well dc^LTved. In Ihia comedy there is nothing 
new, and litilo that is true, but evcr> thing tejh admirably. 
"J'lifj inculonls arc various and hustling. The characters 
well opposed; though all, except the leichy wayward Falk- 
land, arc copies of well-known originals. Mrs. Malaprop is 
not only ii faiciciil exaggeration of Mis. Slipslop (whose \ery 
jokes are ea.^ily ])erpetrated when once an autlior plunges 
into such ji vt'in of impossildc fun) ; but that inispronuu- 
cialion which was natural in a housekeeper trying to he 
pcilaiiiic, i-i insiipporlahlc in the aunt of L)dui Languish, 
lint Rhenddii Iruslod very lit lie to nature. Ames is quite 

much a caricature ; and lAdi i J-aiigui:.h is so clumsily 
o\eid(.iiic as almost to full pointless. Fag is a wit of the 
Jlr*.t order, diesM'd as a footman. Sir Aulliony Absolute, 
though old, i.s nevorlheloss admirable, and clovcrl) sustained. 
To a severe criticism tins comedy exhibits many faults, yet 
tlie sumo seventy must admit its abundant merits of wit, 
amnud spirits, situation, story, and selection of character. 

Tlie gaiety of success, and, as some s. ay, gratitude to Mr. 
Clinch, wlio'playod »Sir Luciu.'>0‘'rrigger, but more probably 
the ^auie pressing necessity, * who has no law,* produced 
the farce of ' St. Patrick's Day, or tlie Scheming Lieutenant,^ 
in ilio course of the ensuing spring. This farce turns upon 
iho old luck of the lover d. cei\ing the credulous father, a 
trick so oficii used hyMoliero, ami imitated by ev<*ry farce- 
writer -ince that luimorlal wii. Tlie b(‘sl thing in it is the 
(dvnacler of Dr. Rosy,- llu* sentimental physician, who ino- 
riili-.es iM I 111 * most imperlurhable &t>le : his iamentation for 
hi-, departed wife is irre^i'.iihle : — ‘ Well, she's gone, never 
to lotiirn : .and has left no pledge of our loves bLdiind. No 
hah*' 10 hang lil:e a label round papa's neck. Well, wtdl, 
we rll aio mortal; sooner or later— llowers fade — flc.^h is 
grass.* The sninuu-p of iliat \car was devoted to ‘ The 
Dnenna.’ whieli lla/.liti calls ‘ a perfect work of art. Tlie 
.^ongs are Iho lu’-n tliat e\er were written, except those in 
till* * IjcggniV-. (.)pcia.’ They have a jo)on') spirit of mloxi- 
eUiuii in tliein, and strains of the moit niellmg tenderness.’ 
rjnl w'e must ohseiwe that iicilhi-r incidents nor characters 
aie mwv. Tlie dr.ilogiic however is witty, terse, and puh^hed. 
‘ Hi.' Uible smigs,’ ohscrve.s Leigh Hunt, ‘ arc ahvay.*. adini- 
iMulc. When he was drinking wine, ho was tlioroughly in 
carne.'.l.' 

lie was now in the full llu^h of popularity and prosperity, 
and became one of the pro])riclors of Drury l.arie Theatre; 
hut how, nobody can toll ; for where he got the money, lias 
ever remained an impenetrahlo secret. In the >ear 1777 he 
slightly altered Vanburgh’s ‘ Relapse,’ and i»roduccd it under 
the lilie of ‘ The Trip to Scarliorough but his alteiaiions 
,nro redly so extremely trivial, eoiipisting solely in one or 
two expurgations, that we wonder at the assurance of pub- 
lishers who include il among hi.s works, while at the same 
lime they exclude * The Stranger,’ which i.s usually attri- 
buted to Mr. Thompson ; yet Sheridan himself declared to 
Mr. Rogers, on (wo di lie rent occasions, that ho wrote every 
word of it. (Moore's Ufa rf sheruhm, ii., p. 275 .) 

Ill 1777 also he produced ‘ The School for Scandal,' of 
which Leigh Hunt renaarks, ‘ with the exception of loo great 
a length of dialogue without action in its earlier scenes, it is 
a very concentration and crystallization of all that is spark- 
ling, clear, and compact, in tlic materials of prose comedy.* 
Tlie characters, though not now, aro generally well drawn, 
and inimitably selected. Selection is one of the first arts of 
a dramatist. Having to illustrate a moral or develope a 
])roblcm, his great care should be that the characters which 
he selects do really of them'^elvcs go towards the building 
up and elucidation of the whole. Thus Sir Peter and Sir 
Oliver, Charles and Joseph, Mrs. Candour and Lady Sneer- 


well, with Sir Benjumin, Snake, Crabtree, &c., have each a 
distinct part in the drama. Of these wo prefer Mrs. Cauilun r, 
who is exquisitely drawn, and who serves to turn the ha- 
lanco in favour of Sheridan’s scandal-scene, in comparison 
with the scene in Wycherley’s * Plain Dealer ’ (Act ii., sc. 1), 
from which it is imitated. Chailes Surface is a very dis- 
agreeable and boasting character, and destitute of tho 
honourable or genllomanly feeling to which he tirctends. 
He is not only an unprincipled spendthrift, but be atteiu|>ts 
to carry it olf with a high hand, anil with maxims u Inch 
may bo well enough over the bottle, but are foolish soplii.sius 
when applied in life: thu.s when ho has money, he prefers 
sending it to Mr. Stanley, who has applied to him for chanty, 
than to his lawful credilor.s ; and swaggers off with ‘Justice 
IS ail old lame hobbling hcldamo, ami 1 can’t get her to 
keep pace uilh generosity for the soul of me.’ II is treat- 
ment of LadyTcazlo in the scrcon-scene is still more olU ii- 
sive. Charles has a cant about him as well as Joseph ; hut 
lie is always a favourite with the audience, because he is, or 
pietcnds to be, a dashing fellow of the very besl'inlcniions, 
and only addicted to clicaling his tradesmen out of a lillle 
pardonable boeialily. A rake is always sure of the syiiipalhiL.s 
of the pit and boxes; and the very tailor who perluqs in 
real life ‘ suffers' most from such characters, aiiphnids the 
loudest. To him Charles Surface lias a dashing captivating 
immunity from the laws ol common honesty. ‘ The Sdiocl 
for Scandal ' however remains the tiiic.st model of the wit- 
cornedy in the hiiiguago: it has not liie hearlino'^s, theflcsli 
and blood vitality of tho ‘ Beaux Stratagem,’ inu* llie moie 
elaborate wit of Congreve; its languag«; is inoie polished 
and exquisite than Farquliar’v, and more ea.sy ami ]e''^ (di- 
viously elalioiale than Congreve's: hut all three dw iiidle 
into iiisigiiificanco beside the ])oetic coim.dy i^f Sliak‘-pcre. 

In 1770 he wrote the ‘ Critic,' one of the wittiest farcci in 
llie language. * In .•■ume of its mo.st admired pas.'-age-^, 
little better than an exijinsite eeiilo of the wit of tho sain isl-. 
before him. Sheridan niu^t haio felt himself ernpliatically 
at home in a production of tins kind; for thcie wa.-^ om'i’v 
call HI It upon the power*^ lie abounded iiv—wit, Inntcr. and 
style; and none upon his goixl iiaUne.’ (I.,cii>h lluii!, 
Skair/t prrjirrd fo S/irrtdan\<i U urla^) But, nidud 
It ha.s need of aP it‘» hrilliant willing to suppoit the Icngili 
of the diuloguo without action; and wlieii it comes to r)\e 
reheiir.sal of tho tragedy, it soim hecornos tiresomo. Cud 
acting however will always keep it on the stage. 

•Shendan's political enroerwas illuniinaled hyafewhught 
flashes of eloquence and perpoliud wit, but ho h.ul miillicr 
tho depth nor tho perseverance of a &tafi?.sm.iii ; and con-c- 
c|uenlly, Ihuugh he soinelimcs helped his party with a pro- 
mising effort, ‘ gradually dogem latod into a iiselo-s though 
amusing speaker, familiarly joked at h\ the pulilic,, aflimrul 
hut diM stcemed by his friemls.’ He had mad<* the acquani- 
laiieeor Charles James Fox, thiough whoso good ollice.s ho 
got elected for the borough of Stafford in 1 7 m). His connec- 
tion with Fox, more than any ilecidod ojnnions of his own, 
led him to support tlic Whig parly, to which he conlniiied 
faithful to tlielust. Under the Rockinghiunadiniiiistralioii ho 
hceamo under-sc(T(*fary of slate, hut le.signcd on llio death 
of the marquis. His celebrated speech on tlie occasion of 
Warren Hastings's Inal was a tiemendou.s effort of clocpienco, 
and will nevea- lie forgotten. 

In 17i)2 Rlieridan's wife died: and in 179.), being then in 
his forty- fourth year, he married Miss Ogle, the dean of 
Winchester’.s daughter — ‘ voimg. aceoniplishcd, and ardently 
devoted to him.’ She brought him five thou.sand pounds, 
and with this and fifteen thousand more which he contrived 
to raise by tho sale of Drury Lane sharo.s, an estate was 
bought in Surrey, whore he was to live in love and happi- 
ness till his drink and his duns could enduro it no longer. 
After an interval of nine years since his last play, he again, 
in 1798, contrilmtcd to the stage the * Stranger’ and ‘ Bi- 
zarre,* both adaptations from wretched pieces of Kolztduie. 
‘ It is observable,’ says bis lust critic, * however, and not a 
little edifying to observe, that when those who excel in a 
spirit of satire above everything else come to atteinjit Serious 
specimens of tlic poetry and romance whose exaggerations 
they ridicule, they muko ridiculous mistakes of their own, 
and of the very same kind, so allied is habitual want of fuiih 
with want of all higher power.’ 

Sheridan’s theatrical career terminated with these pieces ; 
and now his prospects seemed everyday more lowering. IM.s 
I dilficulties always great, became now insupportable from the 
i want of health, youth, and animal spirits to prompt him to 
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IVrsli exoriions, or to enable liirn to bear them with hotter 
i^ruco. lie lived in a perpeUial but inenicient struggle; 
ri'Mnling to many a degrarling sliiTt, whioh may tell well 
1‘iioiigli'as jokes, but winch preyed upon him seriously 
eiKiuglj. Il’is tiiends (among them tho prince-regent, his 
former boon corapaiiioii, whoso dull pompous entertain- 
ments were enlivened by Sheridan’s wit) had forsaken him 
now tliat sickness and distress had enfeebled the brilliuncy 
and animation of his conversation. Money was no longer to 
be borrowed ; duns were no longer to be pacified with pro- 
niihcs; cverytliing was indicating ruin, and be died near Ins 
dying wife, arnidht the threats ofbailifts, and deserted by all 
hilt his physician Dr. iJam, and his poetical friends Mr. 
Ko;;ers, Mr. Thomas Moore, and J^ord llolland, on Sunday, 
■the 7tli of July, J8H;, in Saville Uow, lliivliugtoii Gardens, j 
in the sixty-fillh year of his age. | 

‘It i'. a remarkable and painful iiislauec,’ obseivcs bis j 
critic, ‘of the predominance of the conxiintional and super- 
fhaal in his feelings, even when they w’crc mosit strongly and 
deeply cscited, that after going through life with a laughing 
caivlcssiu'ss as to troubles far more humiliating, ho binst 
into tears, and complained of bis ‘jierson’ being ‘ degraded' 
because a bailiff had touched him! That word ‘person* 
expresses all.” 

Meoie/s Lifn of Sheruhin ; T.cigU Hunt's Biographical 
(Util Critical Skcti'k, prefixed to M oxen's edition of She- 
riilaii's ll’orhfi; 15 osi\ ell’s ./<>//;/ so// ; Jiiu^raphia Drawalica; 
llazliit’s l.flctnresoti the Comic IVnlcra,) 

SI IK II IK, an Arabic word which means ‘ noble, illus- 
tiious,’aiid a (ille given thioughout Arabia, Kg}pt, and 
Karbary, to tho^^e who are ilesociidod from the Mohammo- 
(l.in prophet. Tn Turkey they aie called amirs, t.c. princes, 
and I'lijoy great priMlege.^, such as not being subject to j 
llui paVnicnt of taxes: not being obliged to appear before 
a judge, unless ho be one of their das*,; wearing a green 
tvuhan and slitipeivs ; occupying a superior place m the 
mosque, &c. As men and w'onion t>f this ca.sto olten con- 
tiaci mau’iagc with jjcrsons who are not members of the 
same, and ilie title of sherif is inherited from either of the 
jiarcnts, the number of persons who enjoy this distinction 
lKi.-ii.l>LM:oine very considerable in Turkey, S)rla, and h>g>pt, 
wlu're tli<;\ may be found cniplojcd in the lowest oUlces. It 
i'< one of the pnviliiges of ^Ie'‘ca to be governed by a .shcrit 
of llic posionU of I la- an son of All Ibn Abi Talib, which 
family ciijo>s tiio st-b' right to the throne. His dominions 
compreluMid, besides the capital [MuccaI Medina, Jambo, 
Ta)ir, Sadie, (Jbiiiifudo, Ilali, and thirteen other smaller 
Aniii' lb, all situated in the Tlcjaz. His principal revenue 
eoiisi ds of a tax imposed upon evoiy pilgrim, and the presents 
matle !>)■ Mohammedan princes. 

Abjul the bcgimiiijg of the sixteenth century an adven- 
tiller, named Moluimmcd Ibn Alimcd, who pretended to be 
d('-;c(‘ndcd m a right line from llusejn, son ot AU Ibn Abl 
Talib, the cousin and son-in-law of the prophet, became the 
founder of a dynasty known in history as the ‘ First Dynasty 
of the Shcrifs,’ to distinguisli it from another more recent, 
which African writers designate under the iiumo of Daulafi 
Aalushornfa AHtlcliin (‘ the Dynaslj of the Sberifh ot Ta- 
filet’). To tho latter belongs Abu-l-fadhl Abdii-i-ianinaii, 
w ho now occupies the throno of Marocco. Having obtained 
fiom Mohammed Al-waias, sulliin of Fez. the investiture 
of the pio\iiices of Dukelali and Sns, under the luctcncc of 
waging war against the Fortugnese, who then occupied the 
greater part of that country, known under tho aiilieut name 
of Mauritania Tiiigiiama, Mohammed declared lu nisei f imlc- 
riondciit in his government. At his death, in 1517, bis do- 
minions were divided among bis three sons, Abdu-l-kebir, 
A limed, and Mohammed. The first was killed in a 
skirmish with the Portuguese. Ahmed became king of 
Marocco, which mlv bo look from Abu-shanluf (Hujenluf). 
The other brolbcr/Mohammcd, who was king of Terudant, 
after considerably extending bis dominions, made war on 
his brother Ahmed, whom he deprived ot his slates; and 
in 15 18 he took possession of Fez. At his death, in 1557, 
Mohammed was succeeded by his son Abdulhili, who reigned 
till 1574, when he was assassinated at Alguer by rurks 
who composed his own body-guard. His son Mohammed 



of ronJiaU fought the hattlo of Alcassar. [Sebastian.! 
Ab(Ui-l-malik was succeeded by his son Ahmed, surnaincd 
Abi'i I abbas Al-maiisur, the gieatest monarch of bis laco, 


who died in 1003, afler a long and prosperous roign. His 
son Ahii Ffiris Abdu-1-azlz succeeded ; but he was de- 
throned ill ] 607 by his younger hrollicr Zidaii, who had w it li 
him a body of English auxiliaries uiuhr liie command of 
John Gifford. Zidun was a just and henevolout monarch, 
and a patron of literature, which ho himself cuUi\aied wiili 
success. A largo library which he had collected was taken 
by the SpanianU on board one of his galleys, and gi\ni to 
the inonk.s of the Kscurial. (Casiri, Bib, Ar, IIisp. 
vol. i., p. 5.) At his death, in 1630, his son Ahdu-1 malck 
II. succeeded him. The other sovereigns of this d} nasty 
were Abdu-l-inalik III. (1630-35), Al-walid (1G35-46), and 
Ahmed 11., suvnamed Ash-sheikli (the old man), all three 
suns of Zidan. Tho last was put to death iii J665 by au 
adventurer named Krom Al-haj, who usurped the throne, 
but was assassinated in 1607, and succeeded by his son 
Mulcy Sheikh. 

During the reign of Zidan (1C07-30), Muley Ali, a native 
of Jambo in Arabia, and a descendant of the prophet, 
revolted at the city of Tefilel (improperly called Talilet), 
where he resided, and assumed the title of sultan. This Ali 
pretended to be issued in a straight lino from Yusuf, the 
brother of Mohammed Ibn Ahmed, the founder of the first 
dj nasty, of tho sherifs, whose posterity had remained in 
Arabia. At his death, in 1632, Ali was succeeded by hi.s 
son Mohammed, who, in 1604, was dethroned by hi.s own 
brother Ar-rashid. This prince, who possessed mamy bril- 
liant qualities, united under his rule all the dominions which 
had formerly belonged to the sherifs of the first dynasty. 
He died Marcdi 27, 1672, after a leigiiof eight years, 
and was succeeded by his brother Ismail, under whoso 
reign, which lasted fifty -five years, Tangiers was eva- 
cuated by the English. At his deatli (March 27, 1727) 
his son Ahmed, suriKimed Adh-dhahehi (the golden), owing 
to his great avarice and llie considerable treasure he 
amassed, siiccooded him. He was strangled in 172'J, after 
a reign of nearly two years. The reign of hi.s brother and 
successor Abdullah, iit who.^c court the celebrated Ripperdu 
found an as>luni [Ripperoa], was one of perpetual strife 
and civil war. Five times ho w'as deposed, or compelled to 
abandon tlio capital of his dominions, and as many times he 
icgaiued possession of it. Having at last, in 1742, rid him- 
self of all competitors for the crown, he reigned undisturbed 
until his death, in 1757. His son and successor Sid Mo- 
hammed was a vcr\ able monarch. He encouraged trade 
and agr.culluro, made treaties with se\eral European naTion.s, 
and admilteil foreigners to his court. He died April 1 1 , 
1789, at the age of eighty-onc. IIis eldest son Mohammed 
Mahdi Al-)e/,id only reigned iwonly-two months, being 
killed on the 15lh Feb., 1792, in a battle against his own 
brother Hisham, who di'-puted the empire with him. lie 
w^as succeeded by his brother Ahii-r-rahi Suleyman, whu 
oc<*upicd the throno till his Jcatli lu 1822, when he ap- 
pointed his ne])Uew AbiiJ-fadlil Ahdu-r-rahmau, son of 
Ilisliam, to he his successor, who now reigns over the whole 
of Western Africa, from the frontiers of the province of Te- 
Icms.'in to the river Nun in tho desert. 

Tliero is a good liistory of the first sherifs by Diego do 
Torres, who was an e}c-wi(iiess of most of tho events which 
he describes {llelarfm del Oriffcn y Successn de los Xarifes 
ydel Jistado de los Reij nos de Marmecos.Fezt y Tarudanle, 
Sevilla, 1580, Uo.). Much useful information may also be 
jjlcanod from the following wuiks: — Marmol Carvaj.M, 
Dcscripcion Genercd t//; J/iri/v/, Grunada, 1573, ful. ; Mc- 
ncses, Hisloria de Tangent Lish., 1732; Jackson’s /I 
of Mar (Kco, Lend., ISOO, 4to.; Graberg di llemso, Spcrrhio 
Heo^rafico e Siatistico ilcW Impero di Marocco; L'licmcr, 
Recherches siir les Manres, Paris, 1787, 8vo. 

SHERI K-ED DEKN (Mool/ahAli Sherif cd^dreti Yezdi) 
a native of Yezd in Persia, and a celebrated Pcisiau his- 
torian, wliojiourished about tho beginning of the fifteenth 
century of our rora. Few navticulars have reached us as to 
his parentage or personal history. He was by profession a 
doctor of the Moslem law, and appears to have resided prin- 
cipally at tho court of Shiraz, under the patronage of Ibra- 
ham Sultan, who acted as viceroy of Fars for his father 
Sliah'Rokh, tho youngest son and successor of Timour. 
Hero SherTf-ed-deen completed, a.d. 1424 (a.h. 328), the 
work on which his reputation is principally based, entitled 
the ‘Zuffer-Namoh,’ or ‘ Book of Victories,’ which givii.s, in 
the Persian language, a detailed and copious account uf the 
life, reign, and conquests of Timour, drawn from the au- 
ihontm records in tho possession of his descendants. The 
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first part, or intvorluclion, however does not exist in any 
copy found in Kuropean libraries; and wo are acquainted 
Willi it only through the quotations of 11adji>Khalfa, who 
mentions it as containing an excellent account of the geo- 
graphy of Zagatai, or Turkestan, with genealogical notices of 
the various tribes. Tlie style of the ‘ ZufFor-Naincli* is cha- 
racterised by Sir William Jones as ‘most beautiful and ele- 
gant and Khondcmir compares the diction to ‘a spark- 
ling succession of pearls, diamonds, and precious stones ;* 
but a European reader is fatigued by the endless metaphors 
and profusion of laboured ornaments with which every 
phrase is overloaded. ‘His geography and chronology,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘are wonderfully accurate ; and he may ho trusted 
for public facts, though he servilely praises the virtue and 
foi l mu* of his hero. His encomiums on Tiraoiir arc indeed 
r.iiricd to the most fulsome extent of oriental panegyric; 
lull both gratitude and interest would combine to produce 
tins elToct; and the bias iKus shown is in some measure 
useful as enabling us to qualify the cijually exaggerated | 
invectives of another biograplior of Timour, the Syrian 
Arahshah. A French version of the * Zuflfor-Nameh’ was 
})uhlished at Paris, \ in fourvols. l‘2mo., by M Petis de 
i.xGroix, under the title of‘ llistoirc do Tiranr-13ec, coiinu 
sous le nom du grand Tamerlane, Einpereiir dcs Moguls et 
Tai lares,’ &c. ; but it is hir from being a close translation of 
the original. A Turkish version has also been printed at 
the imperial press of Con'^tantinople. 

SHERIFF, the Shire- Rove (scyr-gevefa), from the Saxon 
W'lrd reafiw, * to levy, to seize,’ whence also grevc. The 
Gciman word is ;nrrq/'. The gorefa seems to have been a 
fiseal oflicer. In the Saxon period he represented the lo/d 
of a district, whether towikslnp or liundred, at the folkniote 
of Ilh 3 county; and within his district ho levied the lord’s 
dues, and pei formed some of his judicial functions. (Pal- 
grave, liis'f aud P/Yig-r., i. 8*2.) He was usually not ap- 
]ioinled h\ the loid, hut elected by the freeholders of the 
di'.lnct ; and (accompanied by four of ihcin) was required 
to he present on its hciialf, as well as on the hu’d s, at the 
f.ilkmoie or <!ounty court. In like manner the Saxon prince 
or king employed in the shires or larger districts his gerefa 
or leve, who leviovl his dues, fines, and amerciaments; to 
whom his WTits were addressed; who exercised on his be- 
half regal rights in the -»hiro. for the pve&er^at^on of the 
peaci* and the punishment of otfenders ; presided over 
the court s-leet or mows of frankpledge, and (at least in the 
absence of ihe earl in antiinit tiiiU3s, and since the Conquest 
instead of the earl) presided over the hundr(*d and county 
courlH. It is diliicvilt to determine how far the functions of 
t!ie sherifi* were concurrent w'illi and liow far derived from 
the ealdennan or earl of Saxon and Danish limes; and the 
confusion between these oHices has been increased by the 
(Miisl.itiun, in our aiitient laws, of the word sheriff in the 
lyaiin into ricp rornpfi, and in Norman French into visconte 
or rtsroin7i (deputy of the I'jirl) : whereas certainly many of 
the sherilV’s powers even in Saxon times w'cro derived from 
tiie ficel'olders, or from the crown alone, and the word 
graf (gerefa) in German was equiNulent to our earl. That 
before and for a century after the Conquest the sheriff had 
powers independent of the earl, is obvious from tlio fact, 
that ill tile circuit (tourn) which he made periodically (Spel- 
miin’s G7., ‘ Vice Comes’) of his shire for the administration 
of justice (as the Saxon king made a circuit of his realm), he 
wa^ accomi<i\med not only by the freeholders, but by the 
bishop, the earl, and harons, until these noblemen were 
exempted fn>m tbo duly by statute 52 Henry HI., c. 10 
(ad. 1207). [Eawl ; Courts; Shire.] 

Sometimes the shrievalty, by grant of the crown, was 
hereditary ; it was also often hehl for life, or for many years, 
and there were sometimes more sheriffs than one in a county, 
the persons clio.son for tho office being, according to Spcl- 
man, * totius regni proccrcs:’ but the sheriff was usually 
chosen by tho freeholders of tho shire. The statute 28 Ed- 
ward I., c. 8, which says that ‘the king hath granted unto 
his people that they shall have election of their sheriff in 
every shire (where the sheriff is not fixed in fee) if they 
list,’ is rather declaratory of the people's right than a grant 
of a new privilege. By the 14 Edward III., c. 7, it is enacted 
that no sheriff tarry in his bailiwick more than a year, and 
then another, who liaih land sufficient in his bailiwick, 
.shall 1)0 ordained on the morrow of All Souls (3r<l Novem- 
ber) by the chancellor, treasurer, and chief baron of the 
exchequer, taking to them the chief justices of either bench 
if they be present. 


At present tho crown in most cases appoints tho slioriffs, 
and also fills up any vacancy which is occasioned by tho 
death of a sheriff during his year of office. To some cor- 
porations of cities which are counties of themseUos charters 
have given the jiowcr to elect their own sheriffs ; and tho city 
of London has tho perpetual right to elect the sheriff of 
Middlesex. In tho county of Durham the bishop was sheriff 
until he was deprived of palatine powers iu 18.36 ; and in West- 
moreland tho office is hureditary in the family of tin? carl of 
Thanet as heir-general of the Viponts, to whom tho shrie- 
valty was granted by King John. The annual appointment 
of sheriffs is now in mo.st counties made thus : — On tho 
morrow of St. Martin (12th November), the lord chancellor, 
first lord of the treasury, and chancellor of tho exchequer, 
together with all the judges of the three courts of coinnion 
law, meet in the exchequer chamber, the chancellor of the 
exchequer presiding. The judges then report the names of 
three fit persons in each county, and of these the fiisl on 
the list is chosen, unless ho assigns good reasons for ex- 
emption. The list thus made is again considered at a 
meeting of the Cabinet held on the morrow of the Purifica- 
tion (3rd February), at the prosiilent of tlic council’s, and 
attended by the clerks of the council, when the excuses uf 
the parties nominated are again ox.imiiied, and the nairu’s 
arc finally determined on for the approval of the queen, wlio. 
at a meeting of the privy council, pierces Ihe paiehmeiit 
with a punch opposite the name of tho jioison selected lor 
each county; and hence has arisen the cxpres',ion of 
‘pricking the sheriffs.* The judges of assize annually add 
the requisite numher of names to their lists by insert mg 
those of persons recommended by the sheriff going out of 
office. 

The sheriff derives his authority from two ]>atcnls, one 
of which commits to him the custody of the county, and 
the other commands Ihe inhahilants to nul him. ll<* 
takes an oath of otlieo, the greater pint of winch lelalcs to 
his collection of the oiown revenue, and he gives securlt^ 
to the. crown that ho will duly account. Ho tlu u appojnl‘i 
an undor-sheriff. by whom m fact the duties orthooflicc an- 
performed. Tlic-e duties aiu various and miportant, J.oid 
Coke quaintly sa\s that the sheriff has a Inplo ni.-siody — I’kt. 
of tho iryk (if ju,siir(\ hecanse to him are addressed the wills 
comracncini; all actions, and ho retuiiis the juries for the 
trial of men’s li\t’s, liberties, lands, and good*- ; JndlN, of 
the life of the l(ni\ becauMi he exi'ciiles juilginenls oi ilw* 
courts; and 3rdly, of the l}fc of the. rrjnhhc, hecaiisi; he is 
in his county the* principal conservator of the | cace. lie 
]ircskles in his own couit as a judge, and he not onls liie-f 
all cause.s of le.?. in value, hut jiIm) much larger qiiesnons 
under the writ of smic facias. [Sciin-. faci\s.] Bv Magna 
Charta he is prohibited from holding pleas of the cmwii. 
Ho presides at all elections of members of |>ailiamcnl and 
coroners, and hence he cannot during Ihe \c;ir of hi.-, ollii'o 
be elected a knight of the shire. He api.rehends all wrong 
doer.s, and for that purpose, in cvimirinl eases, he is entitled 
to break open outer doors to seize tho oll'ciider; he defends 
the county against not or rebellion or invasion [Loiin l.u-.r- 
tknant], and to this end may lequirc the assislanco of all 
persons in it who are more than fifteen years of age, arnl 
who, when thus assembled under the sheriff’s command, 
are called the posse romitafirw [Posse Gomitatits.] To 
refuse to the sheriff tho aid wdiich he requires is an oifi nee 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. Theslioiiff lakes pre- 
cedence of all persons in the county. He seizes all hinds 
which have fallen to the crown, and levie.s all fines and for- 
feitures; but hois not pcrniilled to act as a justice of the 
peace. He executes all writs that issue from the superior 
courts, whether they are writs that commence an action or 
writs of execution ; he is likewise responsihlp for the execu- 
tion of criminals. He rccei\es and entertains tlie judges of 
assize, on whom he is constantly in attendance whilst they 
remain in his shire. 

To assist him in theperfovmanro of his duties, the sheriff 
employs an under-shcriff and also a bailiff and gaolers, from 
whom he takes security for their good conduct. He is pro- 
hibited by very antient statutes from selling his office or tho 
profits of any part of it. 

The liability of tho sheriff for breach or neglect of his 
duties is a frequent source of litigation. Few assizes occur 
without actions being brought against him for illegal arrwis 
or levies, or for wrongfully abstaining from executing tlie 
process addressed to him. Thus the decisions affecting him 
are numerous and complicated, and there are many treatises 
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conceniinj; llio office, of which D^ilton's ‘Office and Autho- 
rity of SliordF* ( UiS2) is tho most relied on. [Shirk; Karl.] 

^ (Snt‘liiian*s Glossary, iirticlcs ‘Graphio,’ ‘Comes,* * Vice- 
C'omcs;* Coke upon Litlleton, Hargr. and Thomas’s edition, 
vol. 1 .; Bacon*!, Abridi^emont ; Palgravo’s Rise and Pro- 
of fhf> Ktffrlish Consiitiition, i.) 

SHERLOCK, WILLIAM. D.D., born about 1641, died 
170 7, father of Dr. Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London. 
Dr. Sherlock, the father, was born in Soulliwark, and studied i 
lit Peter House, Cambridge ; at an early period of life he 
bad the living of Saint Georire, Botolpli-lane. In 1681 he ob- 
tained the prebend of St. Pancras, in the chureh of St. Paurs, 
Loudon; and in 1681 or 1685 was elected master of the 
Temple. His political conduct at the Revolution is said to 
have been as ambiguous as that of Ins son on the aece-ssion 
t»r the house of Hanover, and ho exposed hiniself t<i tho 
severe < ensure of the Jacobite party, who had hoped to re- 
tain him. It was on this occasion that he published his 
‘ Case of the Allej'iance duo to the Sovereign Powers.’ Ho 
•ippt'ars however to have been little favoured by the new 
^owrnniont, for he-remained with no other eminent profer- 
ineiit than that of master of the Teniplo till his death at 
liio a^e of fit;. 

Dr. Sherloc.k was much occupied in the theological con- 
IfijMTMes of the lime, of v.likdi the most remarkable was 
that in which he and Dr. South ongiiged on the nature of 
tlicTiinily. Ills writings are very numeron»; hut it may 
la' snilicieiit to adtl that he is the author of the work en- 
I it led ‘A practical Discourse concerning Death,’ a very po- 
pular hook, winch has gone through numi‘rous editions. 

SllERLOrK, THOMAS, son of Dr. William Sherlock, 
livun 1678, died 1761, cm eminent prelate of the English 
I liurcli, of whom there is a Life prefixed to an edition of his 
Sermons published in 1775. Ho was boin in London, and 
• ducal cd at Eton, from whence he passed to Catherine Hall. 
*-'.iinbndge, of which college in duo time he became master, ' 
and 111 1 ; 1 1 was YKaM’hauceUor of the uniMirsity. Before 
tins lime, namely m 1 7U-4, he had been made master of the 
Tomple, Oil the lesignalion of his father, whicli office he 
lujld for nearly fifly years, consliintly preaching and highly 
c-tfcim (1. llis polncaxl I'onducI was thought tube a little 
amiji^uous at the beguining of the reign of George 1., but 
Ip' soon gave in In.s adho^i ui to tho now family, and in 
N'.\ ember, 1715, bi'g ui liis course of preforraeiit in the 
higher digmlic-' of the church, being made dean of the 
cathedral church of Chichester. Yet he w'as always de- 
voted ti) Toi> politics, defended strenuously the Test and 
( ’oiporahoii Acts, and was the moat formidable opponent 
whom Dr. lloadly had to encounter in what is called the 
Baugorian controversy. His conduct in tins controversy 
w.is^o olVciiMve at court that he was removed fiom the list 
of king’s chaplains in 1717. In the controversies which 
.iroM- at that period respecting the proofs of the divine 
oiigiii of Chiistianily, Dr. iShorlock distinguished himself 
bv his valuable writings, particularly his *Dse and Intent of 
Prophecy,’ and his ‘ Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrcc- 
lion of JesUs,’ which is a ma.sleily reply to the objections of 
those who reject the evidence of miracles, and particularly 
to those of Woolston. In 1 727 he was made bishop of Ban- 
gor, and was translated to Salisbury in 17;M, His learning 
and eloquence gave him considerable weight in the debates 
of the House of Lords, and his reputation both as a divine 
and a ruler iii tho church was so great that in 1747 the arch- 
bishopiic of Canterbury was offered to his acceptance, but 
declined by linn on account of the slate of his health. In 
the next year however he accepted the bishopric of London, 
and became engaged in a dis]mte with the new archbishop 
(Herring) respecting the option, the archbishop having 
lived on the church of St. George, Hanover-square. In 
1753 lie resigned tho mastership of the Temple, being then 
old and iiilirm. In 1755 and 1756 ho revised and corrected 
a large bmly of his sermons, which were published in those 
/cars, in four octavo volumes, to which a fifth was afterwards 
iddeii. Duties ^uch as these were at that period nearly all 
-hat he was able to perform, being almost wholly deprived 
if speech and of the use of his limbs. When he died, in 
1761, he had completed his eighty-third year. He was 
niricd in the churchyard of Fulham. 

SHERWIN, JOHN KEYSE. Tho history of this artist 
u'cseiits an example of the pow'cr of talent to make its W’ay 
hiough all obstacles. He was a native of Sussex, and of 
rerv humble origin. When about eighteen or nineteen* 

• Tlio inciuoir la the * Geutlomsiu'B Mugazine * stfttoi that ho was_ shout 


years old, he was employed ^ a woodcutter on tlio estate 
of Mr. Mitford, near Petworth. He had occasion to enter 
the parlour one day on business, when he saw some members 
of the family engaged m drawing, and, as it was observed 
that he paid more than ordinary ailenlion to the pi\>coss, ho 
was asked whether he could do anything in that way. Ilis 
answer intimated a desire to make tho attempt; and a port- 
crayon was put into his hand. It is related that his hands 
were so stiff and callous with hard labour, that, when a pen- 
knife was offered him for the purpose of sharpening tho 
point of his ciayon, he was uiiublo to use it, and it ^lip))e(l 
through his horny fingers. lie nevertheless produci'd a 
drawing which greatly surprised Mr. Mitford, and whicl), 
being sent to the Society of Arts, probably accompanied with 
an account of tlic circumstancLS under which it was exe- 
cuted, obtained their siher pallet as a reward. He then 
removed to London, and became a pupil of Ashley, a painter 
in some repute at that time; but who .shortly aftorwanls mar- 
ried a lady of title, and abandoned the arts. Upon this 
Sherwin placed hiiribolf under Bartolozzi, and made rapiil 
progress in designing and engraving. The biographical 
notice in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine' states that he carried 
oft' both the silver ami gold medals from all the studonis vi 
the Royal Academy; and wc learn from tho records of ilie 
Society of Arts that in 1774 and 1775 he received two prizes 
of twenty guineas each for engravings from d'.jsigiis by him- 
self, and ill 1778 obtained their gold medal foi excellence 
in engraving. On the death of Woollctt, in 1785, Slicrwm 
was appointed engra\er to tho king. Although he displayed 
consideiablo talent in design, it is as an engraver that Ids 
reputation stands highcsl. He engraved both iiistorical 
subjects and portraits, and alfaiiied a degree of excellence 
that is truly surprising wIkii I'le circumstances of his early 
life are considered. He coniineiiced a very large piclure in 
oil-colours, rejivescuting tho iiislallation of the knights ol’ Sr. 
Patrick; hut as far as it was proceeded with, it proved, ac- 
cording to Dayes, ‘a wretched daub.* He died September 
20. 1790. 

It is to be regretted that tho extraordinary lah'iits of 
Sherwin, and the great encouragement he received, were 
not duly improved by him. Dayes, in Ids ‘ Piufcbsional 
Sketches of motlern Artists,’ staio.s that he ‘ posses'-od all 
that impudent assurance necessary to pushing his fortune 
in society; but what his forwanlness procureil, his folly lost; 
as, in the end, he disgusted all his friends, among whom 
were some of the principal nobility;' and he adds that, by 
running into exces.ses, heimpaiicd his constitution and em- 
barrassed hi 3 afl'airs, and died under most inelaucholy cir- 
cumstances. 

{Gent: Mag. for 1790 and 1791 ; ICorksyif Edward Dayes; 
Bryan’s Dirlimtary, Stc.) 

SHETLAND, THE ISLES OF, form a distinct and the 
I most remote and northerly gronp of inlands incorporated 
with Groat Britain. They are situate about 150 miles fiorn 
tile headland of Buchanness on the Aberdeen coast, and 
arc nearly one hundred miles beyond the ccntie of the 
Orkney Islands. Excluding the two more delaclied islands 
of the group, called Foula and Fair Isle, the Shelhuid Isles 
lie between 59'^ 48' and 60'* 52' N. lat., and between ;»2' 
and 1® 57' W. long. Foula is computed Jo be twenty milt:* 
j to the west of the Mainland of Shetland, and Fair-Isle to 
I be twenty-live miles soulli-soulh-west of the nearest hea<l 
land of the Mainland. 

Tho Shetland group consists of more than one huiidie4 
islands, islets, holms, and skerries, about thirty of which 
are inhabited; the others are eitlior small verdant isles 
on which cattle and sheep are pastured, or slerilo inas-cs 
of rock. Tho largest of tho Shetland Isles, called the Main- 
land, is about sixty miles long, direct distance, from its 
northern extremity at Feideland to its soutlicni leiiniiiatioii 
at Sumburgh Head. The breadth of thus ishuul is Ncry 
unequal, and varies in general from three to five ami ten 
miles: at one part, from Sandness to the point opposite to 
the Noup of Nesting, tho breadth is twenty-four miles; 
and at the narrow isthmus of Mavis Grind, the breadth us 
only about one hundred yards. The coasts of the Maitiland 
are singularly irregular and broken, being indented with 
innumerable arms of the sea, or deep bays, universally dis- 
tinguished by the provincial terra of Voes, which penetrate 
nineteen at tliU timo. but in Oossic’H * Memoirs of AKrlcuUurc .mil oilier IKcu- 
Doiaical Artii,' \ol. iii., whore tho firat rownul ho r«:oivea frciru ilie SocK•t^ of 
ArU i» reconlcd. ll Btalvd 1« h^l^e been Riven in 1769, nini slunwiii'n ayi* u 
Riven os thirteen. This is probably a ^nhUen, vhicU wuuhl urioo 

stti&cienily with (ho onliuary occ^iual. 
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into and irilorsccl iho interior of this sintyular iblaiul 
in svieh a manner, that in traversing it, a traveller cannot 
find Inni'^elf, at any one point, farther than three mdcs 
from one or more of these voes, or of iho open sea. The 
next lari*est island is Veil, being about twenty mdes in 
length anil six miles in breadth. Unst is the third largest 
i'‘liind, and is about eleven miles long and six miles broad. 
The other islands are comparatively small : tlio largest are 
Fetlar, WhaNey. }^ressay, Papa-Stour, MeiUlc-lloe, Burra, 
Foiihi, and Fair-lsic. 

All the Shetliiiid Tslcs arc at present divided into twelve 
parisiirs. which form two piesliyteiies of the church of 
Seoilaiid, viz. the presbytery of Lerwick and the presbytery 
of Burravoe, and which, united, constitute tlie synod of 
Slietlaiid. The parishes, with their population in 1831, 
arc : — 

In the presbytery of Lerwiek. 

l*uvul.aioa. 

1. including Burra and the go- 
vernment church of Quarff . . 1,009 

2. Dufii'o^sneas, including Conings- 

burgh, Fair-Isle, and the go\ernmeiit 
church of Sand wick . . . ‘1,405 

3. including Gulberwick . 3,104 

4. Sandstin", including Aithsting, and 

the islands of Vemenstmg and Kipa- 
Litllc 2,10 1 

0. Tiii^wall, including the old parishes 

of VVhilene.ss and Weisdale . . 2,704 

6. IValls, including the island of Foubi, 
and the old parishes of Saiulness anil 

Papa-Stour .‘•2,l4ri 

16,432 

In the presbytery of Bur'*avoe. 

1. Belting, or Olnaflrth, or South Kirk 2,070 

2. FW/a?-, including North Yell . . 1,080 

3. Nesting, including the old parish of 
Luniiastiiig, and the i^'lands of Whal- 

soy and Skerries . . . ,2,103 

4. Nnrthmavine, formerly llillswick, 
and having annexed Olla Berry, 

Northrew, and A^hnehs . . . 2,3ft6 

5. ( nut, formed of the islands of Unst 

and Uyea . . . . . 2,000 

6. Yell, formed of the old parishes of 

Mid and South Yell, and the islands 
of Biga, Saitiiilirey, and Hascas^.y, It 
has three kirks — llamnabo, or South 
Kirk; Hot firl h, ov Middle Kirk ; and 
Cliipe, or North Kirk . . .1,812 

12,060 


Total population . . 20,302 

Tlie general appearance of the Shetland IjsIos, a.s seen 
from sea, is a lumpy and unvarying lino of abrupt coast. 
Tlie elevation of the highest parts is not rernarkabki: Roc- 
iicss liill, with an altitude of 1500 feet, is the highest lull 
in the Mainland and of Shetland. Foula is distinguished 
from the other islands by a cluster of the lofty hills, ter- 
minating in pointdd cones, called tbeNoup, Liora-ficld, the 
Sneng, Comma-field, and the Kaim, the last of which is the 
highest, and rises to the height of nearly 1400 feet. The 
kiiiface of the islands is particularly rugged and wild, and 
not unfrcqucntly hears the appearance of desolation and 
stcnhiy. Tracts of cultivated and fertile land, generally 
near the vucs and the sca-coasts, with rich pastures and 
bright green meadows, arc pleasing exceptions to this general 
character of the country : and the majestic clififs and tower- 
ing headlands that frown over the dark and stormy seas 
and rousts (as the turbulent surges raised by the conflicting 
currents and torrents that sweep round the headlands are 
called) ; the numerous detached and very singular pyramids 
of rock that rise to a great elevation along several parts of 
the coast ; and the openings of innumerable lofty and dark 
caverns in the cliffs and precipices of the coast— some of 
great beauty, and others of gloomy grandeur — ar” either 
separately or grouped together, very magnificent and highly 
picturesoue featuies. 

The tines, which partly occasion the rou.sts off the head- 
lands, are also remarkable for their unequal flow at different 
parks of the islands, and in opposite or various directions at 
tlie same period of time, a phenomoiion occasioned probably | 


by the impulse which they receive from the position of the 
channels or sounds between the islands, and the projection 
of the headlands and angular turnings of the sca-coast. 
Thus the tide Hows about an hour earlier along the western 
coasts than on the eastern sides of the islands, and does not 
recede below high-water mark more than two-third parts of 
the depth of the ebb tide at tlic Orkney Islands. Tliis last 
circum.'.tancc, and the steep iiielination of the shores, which 
render access to .seaward so iliflicuU and eireumseribed, 
limited the manufacture of kelp in Shetland to a very few 
liuiidrcd tons annually, even wlmn that article obtained a 
high rcminicvating price in the market. 

The agriculture and rural economy of the Shetland Isles 
have been at all times conducted in a primitive and rude 
manner. The culture of the soil is a secondary coiibidera- 
tion both to landlords and tenants, who direct their atten- 
tion chiefly to the prosecution of the valuable fisheries in 
their neighbourhood; and, conseiiuently, the small tenants, 
all of whom are fishermen, have merely a small proportion 
of arable land, enough to enable them to raise a scanty sup- 
ply of food for themselves and their families, and to allow 
them to devote tlie best part of their time to fishing. The 
lands are also let under condition that tlie landlord i*. to re- 
ceive all the fish caught b\ his leiiants at a certain fixed 
])rice, which enables him to derive a ])rolit from the i e-sale 
uf it; while on the other liiind the landlord is the j)iir\e>or 
of the tenant’s fishing materials, and often of a great pru- 
porliou of his food, upon which a profit ako arises. 

Under seeh a hy.stem agncuUiiral improvements cannot 
he expected. The tenant also has no lease, which, if granted 
on reasonable terms, might stimulate him to actne exer- 
tions. The delivery of pcrquibiles to the landlord, such as 
fixed quantities of butter and oil and hides; and the exaction 
of small tithes and personal labour, in .adilition to the rents of 
their small faniii, have a fuitlier effect in cramping the in- 
dustry of the tenants. The climate morwver is so precaiions 
and humid, and so ill adapted to the su(‘cc.ssfiil nuMiig of 
corn, that, although the sul of the aiahlc laiiil is in seveial 
places very good, only the hardiest and most coiiinioii dc'criii- 
lions of barley and oats are ciillivalcd. The extent of ai.i- 
ble land throughout all the islands, including all the detached 
patches, is estimated at 28,000 acie.->. Connected with tlie 
rural affairs of Shetland, the diiiiinulive race of horses, c il • 
tic, and bhcep peculiar to these islaiuK rc()uire notice. The 
native cow is a very small animal, with long pouilod 
horns, and is generally of more tluiu one colour, dingy 
white and brown ]»redominaling. Three bundredweight 
may be said to be above, rather than iiiidor, tlie avciage 
weight of an ordinary Shetland cow*, and three Kiiglibli 
quarts per day is the utmost quantity of mdk th.u hhe 
yields. About 22,000 of these animals, >onng and old, aie 
distributed through the islands. The ‘Slu'liaiid pony’ is 
now well known throughout the kingdom, being annually 
exported in great numbers. Theae diminutive lioises, of 
which about 12,000 arc supposed to be. iiiaiiitained in Sliet- 
hiiid, are only from nine to eleven hands high. They are ex- 
tremely hardy and vigorous, and undergo much fatigue in 
proportion to their size. They are imariably left to provide 
ihcir food from the liill pastures, and are never placed uiidin* 
the shelter of a stable either by day or by night, m summer 
or in winter. The native sheep may almost be toruied a wild 
animal. They aro also remarkably small, and never expe- 
riencing the care or protection of a shepherd, have actjuircd 
a degree of nimblcness and vigilance which would be con- 
sidered foreign to the naliiro uf the animal by persons who 
are only acquainted with the tended Hocks of other coun- 
tries. The carcass of one of these animals weighs only 
about thirty pounds. Tlie colour of their wool, from winch 
stockings and gloves of a beautifully fine description aro 
knit by the natives, and are eagerly sought after at high 
prices, is various, being white, dun, black, and brown, aiid 
all these colours often blended together in one animal. 
About 80,0UO is the computed number of sheep in the 
Shetland Isles. 

• The fisheries of Shetland are the mo.st important branch 
of industry, and the staple sources of the wcallli of the in- 
habitants. Sillocks, the young of the coal-fish, literally 
swarm from the month of May until So{)tembcr, close to 
the rocky shores, and in the voos and bays, affording abund- 
ance of a favourito food, and considerable quantities of oil. 
The ling and tusk fishery, in the open sea, is the >iiost 
valuable and most hazardous, and, together with the cod 
fishery, contributes more to the prosperity of Shetland than 
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any other. The herring fishery is not comluclcJ on the 
same soiile or with the same success in Shelland as in Ork- 
ney, or on the coast of Caithness, but it is still a valuable 
blanch of industry here; and the occasional capture of 
whole herds of a species of whale, here known as ‘Ca’ing 
Wliales* or ‘ Bottle Noses,* which approach the coast in pur- 
suit of the herring shoals, is considered an exhilarating 
past lino by the natives, and supplies them annually with oil 
of very fine quality. The slaughter of seals in the deep 
caverns of the sea coast is also engaged in, to an extent 
sufiicienl to class it among the Shetland fisheries. 

Ur. Hibbert published, jn 1822, * A Minute Account of 
the Gcolojjy of the Shetland Isles.’ The great varieties of 
rock, their relative position to each other, and the facilities 
with which they may be observed throughout the Isles of 
•Shetland, are replete with interest. The southern part of the 
Mainland is composed of a ridge of clay-slate lying parallel to 
secondary sandstone and conglomerate on the one side, and 
small islands of gneiss and sienito on the other. The Centre 
of th6 Mainland is a solid mass of gneiss, having bluish grey i 
quartz on the west side, and districts of sionitic greenstone | 
and granite to the north. The island of Yell is formed of 
gneiss; and Unst is chieflyjbrmcd of serpentine and dial- 
lago rock, bordering on a district of gneiss and another of mi- 
caceous slate. Tlie island of Ketlar is siinilar to that of Unst ; 
and the more remote island of Foiila is formed of high hills 
of sundMtoiie, with clay and mica slate, gneiss and granite 
on its north-eastern shores; and Fair-lsle also chietly coii- ; 
sists of sandstone. 

There are copper-veins at Sandlodge and in Fair Isle; 
iron mica at Til field-head ; iron pyrites atGarthness; the 
chromate of iron in Unst and Foliar; the hydrate of mag- 
nesia in the serpentine of Swinaness in Unst; and garnets, 
aeliiiolite, amianthus, and cyanitc in various places. 

The great number and variety of sea-fowl that frequent 
•Siietl.iiid rciidiM* the ornithology of the district an interest- 
ing study. The sea-eagle, here called Bonxifit or Scua-guil, 
rears its >oung in the high hills of Foula and othor elevated 
lilaccs. i"he great owl, provincially Katogle: the arctic or 
parasitic gull; the cormor.-int ; guillemots, lyres or shear- 
waters, kitty wakes, sheldrakes, terns, sea-hawks, and a vast 
variety of similar birds, are all coiuinon to the country. 

With the exception of plants common in most me.idows, 
and in ordinary and hill pastures, the botany of Shetland is 
very circiiinsciibcd. 

This northern region is subject to severe and long con- 
tinued storms; and while winter may be said to commence 
in the month of October, the return of spring is almost 
imporecplihlc till the end of April. The climate throughout 
the jear is variable and humid, but to the natives it is de- 
cidedly healthy, and instances of great longevity are not 
uncommon. 

In the high latitude of Shetland, the light of day at mid- 
summer never totally disappears, and the smallest print can 
he road at midnight; when the lingering rays of the preced- 
ing day mingle with and give way to the early dawn of the 
morrow. Daring winter the nights are proportionally long 
and dreary; and in the month of December the sun is not 
above the horizon more than five hours and twenty minutes. 

Lerwick is the only town in Shelland, and the capital 
of the country. The houses having been originally built to 
accominodale the natives who resorted to Bressay Sound about 
two centuries ago, which was at that lime annually fre- 
quonlod by foreign busses during the fishing season, are 
built close to the wator-edgo; and (he country being dcsti- 
lule of roads and wheeled vehicles, streets were never thought 
of, and consequently the town presents a singularly confused 
appearance, with no other thoroughfare than a tortuous ill- 
paved path between the houses. It is however a bustling 
and interesting town, with a thriving and industrious popu- 
lation; possesses many excellent and well-supplied shops, 
and has one of the best harbours in Shetland, which sbouliV 
uliimately render Lerwick a town of considerable com- 
mercial importance. The population of the town, in 1831, 
was 2750. It stands on Bressay Sound, on the east side of 
the Mainland of Shetland: the harbour, which is about a 
mile wide at the south entrance, expands opposite to the 
town, and again contracts; being fully protected by the 
shores of Bressay Island on the one side, and by those of 
the Mainland on the other. 

The history of Shetland is an interesting one, and U 
blended with that of Orkney. Antiquaries have long dis- 
puted whether tho antient Romans saw the Shetland Isles 
P. 0., No. 1343. 


when they circunuiavigated Britain, and mncli learning has 
been advanced to connect the 77 /m//? of Tacitus c. 

10) with Shetland. The prevailing belief now is, that 7V/m/J 
is a corruption of, or intended for, Foula, one of the Shet- 
land Isles, and the only one of them which, from the alti- 
tude of its hills and its detached position, can be seen from 
the seas immediately to the north of Orkney. 

In the ninth century Shetland and Orkney became sub- 
ject to Norway ; and the early history of the two piovinces 
IS preserved by Torfaeus, and confirmed by seveial other 
more antient documents. Tho countiy was peopled by 
Northmen, and their laws, language, usages, and man- 
ners were soon firrnlv established. About the year 
the former line* of Nlorwegian carls ceased to retain then* 
authority over the islands, and a Scottish nobleman, Ileiirv 
Sinclair, obtained the earldom of Orkney, which included 
Shetland, fiuin the king of Dcinmu'k and Norway, and it 
continued in his family for about a century under the sove- 
reignty of Norway. In the year 14fi9 James III. of Scot- 
land married Margaret, the daughter of Chi istierii, king of 
Donmark, and witli her he was to get a dowry or inarnago 
portion of GO, 000 iloriiis, of which it was agrceil that 10,noo 
llorms should tlien he paid, and that the Orkney Isku'.ds 
should remain mortgaged in po.sscssion of the Scottish king, 
until the remaining part of the marriage portion should ho 
paid. The Danish king however only paid 2000 florins, and 
for the remaining 8000 he farther mortgagcil the Slielland 
Isles, which, along with Orkney (as no part of the money 
was ever paid), have been attached since that lime to the 
kingdom of Scotland. 

The Norwegian laws and usages however continiiod in 
full force in Shetland inilil a very recent period, togetlicr 
wdth several rules and customs arising from tl.e detached 
and peculiar situation of Shetland, which were also respected 
as laws; and thus the old laws and observances of Shelland 
essentially difler from those of Scotland, and arc interesting 
as exhibiting measures resorted to by a community reiiiote 
from tho operation of the genmal laws of the kingdom, in 
order to preserve the well heingof itssociety. The free jiroperly 
or possession of lauds was known by the term Udal^ tho pro- 
prietors being termed VdallerSt and this properly desceriiled 
in tho udaller’s family without the evidence of any wriileii 
instrument. The chief judge was called the Groat Foudo, or 
Lawman, and under him were local Voudes and certain oflicA*rs 
named Rancolinen, and jiLaw righUnan to regulate weights 
and measures. These Rancclmcn, in addition to the duties 
belonging to the police courts of large towns in the proseiiL 
day, exercised several inquisitorial functions, such as inquir- 
ing into tho doine.^tic conduct of parents, children, and ser- 
vants ; the preventing of ilomcslic quarrels and scolding , 
finiiig persons who neglected to attend chinch on Sabbat li 
days; examining into the siitilcieiicy of the woik of fi.ulrs- 
mcn, and the preventing of tenants from injuring tlieir lands 
or houses. 

Shelland for tho first time enjoyed the privilege of join- 
ing in rolnrning a member to the imperial parliament in 
the year 1832, in consequence of Iho passing of the Reform 
Act for Scotland. Prior to this period Shelland was totally 
unrepresented in parliament; but now Orkney and Slu t- 
land, as a united county, return one member. Otliei iiu- 
porlant changes of a public nature are yearly tending lu 
open the resource^; and to increase the prosperity of this le- 
moto portion of the empire. During the last four or five 
years a suitable steam- vessel has plied regularlv every 
week, from March till November, heiween Edinhurgli and 
Lerwick m Shetland, calling on her way at Abculeen and 
Wick. 

At an early period Shetland was called lliultland and 
Yeallluiid, which afterwards became cliarged mio Vet- 
land and Zetland; and fioin this last name ihc kite Lord 
Dimdus, one of tho leading ]u*oprietors in Oikney and Sliet- 
land, look the title of Earl of Zetland in 1S3H, when elevated 
to that rank in the peerage. 

There are several interesting remains of antiquity in 
Shetland, — such as Lawtings, or open courts* of justice 
lindar the Norwegian laws; round Pictish towers, particu- 
larly that of Mousa, which is nearly entire; and, of more 
recent erection, tl^o ruins of the large castle of Scallo- 
way. 

Edmonstou’s plrw of Zrtland ; Ilibhert's Dpscripiion 
of the Shetland Islands ; Sheiiff's Qmternl of the 

Agriculture of Shetland; Various MS. Xotes and Private 
Informatvvi, ( Cofninunicatwnfrom Scothind.) 

VoL. XXL— 3 D 
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SIIKW-BIIKAD (D'Dan on"?. aproi ivMirtoi, aproi tvv 
• 1 - 

7riiofTii»7r<)<», TT/t; ■n-no^JffCMc. rf/c ‘jrpuntpontig) was the name given 
In the t.\vr»lve loa\e«i of hrciul, one for each of the Inhcs of 
F-o ael, winch were const niitly fli.splayed on a golden table in 
the holy place of the T.iberniicle and Temple. They were 
made of the finest wlieat flour \vithout leaven, and laid on 
the table in two similar heaps or rows, with frankincense 
and salt put over them. Every Sabhalh they were' renewed, 
and theolil loaves were eaten by the priests in the holy plane. 
The frankincense which was placed upon tlie shew-bread 
constituted it one of the ‘ offerings made by fire to the Lord.* 
The goldiin table on which they were placed was called the 
table of shew-bread. Wine was also placed upon it, and it 
was furnished with gold dishes, bowls, and spoons. (ICjcod., 
^\v. 30; xwv. 13; x\xix. 3(1 ; /-c/’//., xxiv. .0-9 ; lyumb., 
iv. 7; I Sitm., xki. 0; 2 Mucc., i. 8; //eft., ix. 2.) Further 
particulars will bo found in Cahners ///r/7«7?a?'y ; Lighl- 
ibot’s Prnxj/vrt of ihc Temple; and Winer’s JJibfisches 
PeaJivorierbuch^ arts. * Schaubrodc’ and ‘ Scliaubrodti''cli.' 

The show-bread is one of the most dillicnlt jiarts of tlie 
Jewish Tern jde-scr vice to explain. The common interpic- 
lalion ivthat as all the .Fewi>h representations of divine 
(lungs are. stiongly muiked by anlbropjinorpliisin, tlie 
Temple being called the house of God, the most lioly place 
In', abode, the cover of the ark liis throne, the altar his table, 
the burnt ofi’erings upon it his meat {Mahichi, i. 12), with 
which meat too a drink olTciing was presented, so the shew* 
hicad was, suubjlically, his fool. Perhaps the constant 
ofleiing of the twelve loavi.-s might he intended to .sig- 
nify the continual deviilion of the Mill's! aiice of the twelve 
Irihes to the service of CJod. Eli! ^llll the analogy of the 
rest of the Temple service would lead ns to conclude that 
some deeper typical meaning lies concealed under this rite, 
and, as every part of the Jewish litual system is typical of 
some Christian truth or ordinance, pcihaps there may have 
boon in the show-bread a reference to the sacrament of tlie 
Lord's Siniper. 

(Colmet, Lightfoot, and Winor, as above; Jahn’.s Ar- 
chdnl HiU.; .lennings’s Aufiquities.) 

SlllKLU was a part of the antient armour designed to 
ward off' the strokes of the sw'onl and all kinds of miasiles. 
Shields w'ere borne on the Icfi arm, and w’ere of different 
forms and sizes, and they were accordingly designated by 
dilVi-roiit ii.iines. Tlie large circular or oval shield, the in- 
vention ol' whudi was a.icribcd to Pixfctus and Acrisius of 
Argoi w.is called in l.atm clipeiis, and in Greek as]us or 
.saiios {(orrricov <T.<icot;). A smaller kind of round shield w’as 
called pavina ; and a smaller kind of oval shield was called 
peli.a. Simtniii was propeily ^peaklng a square or oblong 
.sliudd. The antienl writers Imwover do not alwa}s accu- 
rately distinguish tlie.se different shields, but apply the name 
whii’h properly denotes a particular kind of shield to sliiclds 
in geneial. Tho .shields in the earlie.st times were made of 
Osiers IWLstcd tijgether wood, and this frame- 

w.uk was i:o\ered with the skins of oxen, of which there 
were mostly several la}ers, one over the other, whence 
Homer frequently calls the shield ‘ sevcn-hided’ (eirrrt/3(btci:) : 
Xenophon i., 8) describes the Egyptians, even of 

his lime, as iL.ing wooden shields. The whole rim was 
surrounded \viLh a metal edge. In the centre of the outer 
or <'niivo\ side llicre was a iirojedion called the umphalo.s, 
or umbo, in which sometimes a spike was placed, 
which scr\ed as a weapon of attack against an enomy who 
apjiroached too near. Tho object of the umbo how'ever was 
to make tl.e nu^^ilcs glance oil' from the shield. In the 
inner or concave side there w'as a band of metal or leather, 
which went from nm to rim as a diameter, and under wliich 
the arm of the soldier was placed, so that the shield liung 
on the arm. Around the inner edge there W'as a number of 
small thongs, by means of which llic shield was managed 
with tho hand. The shields of distinguished persons, oven 
ns c.'irly as the time of llotner, were covered with metal 
plates, and fieqnently adorned with emhossed figures. These 
figiiics were often of tho most exquisite workmanship, as 
may be inferred from the imagmaiy descriptions df the 
inagiiificcMit shicdds of Achilles, Hercules, and iEneas, in 
Homer, Hesiod, and Virgil. The shields of individuals, as 
W(dl as of whole divisions of an army, had sometimes parti- 
cular (hivices relating to memorable events in their history, 
and these are generally supposed to be the first traces of 
the armorial bearings of more modern times. The size of 
•shields varied from two to four feet in length, and they were 


generally tw’o or two and a half feet in breadth ; so lliat a 
soldier with a largo shield, by stooping a little, might 
conceal himself behind it, and thus be perfectly protected. 
The shields of liorscmon were generally smaller than those 
of the foot soldiers. The use of shields continued from 
antient times throughout the middle ages, until they were 
made useless hy the introduction of fire-arms. The nume 
rou.s specimens of shiolds show that the knights of the 
middle ages were no less fond of adorning them witli 
embossed figures, precious stones, &c. than tho antients. 
[Armour.] 

There is an interesting work on the armorial bearings of 
tho ancients, Eernd, ‘ Das Wappenwesen der Griecheii und 
Rbmcr,* Bonn, 1841. 

SHIELD, WILLIAM, the popular dramatic composer, 
was born at Smalwell, county of Durham, in 1749. When 
very young, having lost his father, who was a teacher of 
singing, tho circumstances uf bis mother rendered it neces- 
sary flial ho should adopt sumo business as a future means 
of suhsisteiico, and having had the choice of three ti*ades 
ofl'ered him, ho fi.xcd on that of a boat-builder, and w'as ap- 
prenticed at North Shields. His master, a kind-hearted 
indulgent man, lathor encouraged than checked him in the 
purMiit of music at his loisuic moments, and not nnfre- 
<\ucntly assisted him in rcntlcring Ins talent as a violinist 
profitable, by permitting him to perform at the concerts in 
the town and neighhonrhoofk At tho expiration of Ins 
apprenticeship ho dovolc'd him.-,clf wholly to his favourite art, 
anti having attracted the notice of Avison, the anlhof of 
the ‘ Essay on Musical Expression,’ ohtnined from that able 
nia.ster instructions in the principles of composition, and 
shortly after exhibited the fruits of these, as well as uf his 
own zeal and indefatigable industry, by composing an an- 
them for the consecration of the now church at Sunder- 
land, which was most successfully performed by the clnur 
of Durham cathedral. This led to his being invited to the 
table:? of the dignitaries of tlie latter rich church, an in- 
troduction which, combined with his ability and exoelh*ni 
conduct, speedd) placed him on tho high road !•) fame and 
preferment. 

He now undertook the management. of the fashionable 
concerts at Scarborough, where, hceoming acquainted wiili 
the charming pastoral poet John Cuniiinghain, then an 
actor ill the Scarborough company, he set several of Jus 
songs to music, and thus made himself very generally known 
as a melodist. Ho soon directed Ins view.s to the metropolis 
and arriving in London with good n'cornmendations, was 
immediately engaged by Signor Giardini as one i>f tho 
band of the King’s theatre, in which lie soon became prin- 
cipal viola, an appointment which, suiting liis taste, he re- 
tained nearly tw’cnty )ear.s. 

Mr. Shield first made himself known to the public as a 
dramatic composer in 1778, by * The F’^lilch of Bacon’ - 
writton by a gentleman who had contrived to make hiin.-eir 
very conspicuous, the Ilev. H, Bate, afterwards Sir II. Ihite 
Dudley -which was performed with the most marked suc- 
cess at Covent Garden. Soon after he entered into an 
engagement at the sarno theatre as composer and musical 
manager. In 1783 appeared ‘ Uosina,’ written by Mrs. 
Brook, which is almost universally considered as Shield’.s 
chpf’d'ceuvre, and is still listened to with as much delight 
as wlieii, in addition to its intrinsic merits, it had llie re- 
commendation of novelty. The same year w'as produced 
‘The Poor Soldier,' the drama by O'Keefe, wdiicli as a me- 
lodious opera i.s only second to ‘ Rosina.’ ‘Robin Hood* 
and • Fonlainebleau* followed shortly after; ‘Marian,’ ‘ O.s- 
car and Malvina,’ ‘ The Woodman/ and others .succeeded, 
and ably supported the reputation which the composer 
had gained. In 1791, Mr. Shield, in company with liis. 
eccentric friend Joseph Ritson, went to Paris, and then 
extending his continental journey, visited the chief cities 
of Italy, including Rome, bringing home with him va- 
luable materials for the theoretical works which he pub- 
lished a few years after Fiis return. He then renewed 
his labours at Covent Garden, and produced * Hartford 
Bridge/ ‘The Farmer/ and many other operas, nearly 
all of which were more or less successful. In 1807 he 
finally retired from all theatrical concerns, and prepared, 
his • Introduction to Harmony/ a most valuable work in 
two quarto volumes, for publication. In 1809 he printed 
a volume of glees, ballads, &c., under the title of ‘A 
Cento.* In 1817 appeared a second edition of his W'ork dki 
harmony, and also his ‘ Rudiments of Thorough-Bass.* 
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In the sarae^ year, on the death of Sir William Parsons, 
the Prince Recent appointed Mr. Slwield to the situation 
of Master of the Band of Musicians in ordinary to the 
kin^, in which capacity he. conducted the musical part of 
tile ceremonial in Westminster Abbey at the coronation of 
George 1 V, He died in 1 b29, and his remains yere honoured 
by interment in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
SHIELDS, NORTH. [Tynemouth.] 

SHIELDS, SOUTH, a parliamentary borougli in the 
roiinly of Durham, created by the Reform Act, and cons'ist- 
ing of tiie previously existing townships of South Shields 
and Westoc in the parish of J arrow. South Shields is on 
the south bank of the Tyne, at its mouth, 2784 miles from 
L- onion, by Barnet, Biggleswade, Norman Cross, Stamford, 
Newark, Doncaster, Boron ghbndge, Northallerton, Dar- 
lington, Durham, and Monk Wearmouth. 

.Tarrow Mas eminent in anlicnt times for its Benedictine 
inonastcMy.of which some remains still exist : it was destroyed 
in the devastating invasion of William the Cunqueior; but 
was subsequently repaired, and united with the abbey of 
Wearmouth ; at last it became a'cell to Durham. Its re\euiies 
at the dissolution were '10/. 7^. 8^i. gross, or 38/. M.?. 
clear. The present church of Jarrow embodies some por- 
tions of the antieiit conventual church ; a chair is preserved 
in the vestry, whicli is said to have been the scat of the i 
venerable Bede, who was educated in the monastery of Jar- 
row, and spent a groat part of liis life there. 

South Sliields (anticntly written Le Sliecdcs) has risen 
info importance with the extension of the coal-trade in 
iiiodorn times. One inscription wliicli has been dug up 
iiidicale-a that the Romans had a station here, at the ter- 
iniiiatioii of the luililary road since called the Wreken 
l)>ke; and various Roman antiquities have been found. 
The pre'^ent town originated with the fishermeii of lheT}ne. 
who built here along tlie shore sheds, locally termed ‘sheds’ 
or ‘shields,* to defend thoinsehcs from the weather. Sub- 
‘seqiiently tduring the lifteeiuh and two following centuries) 
the place became known for its salt-works ; neaily 150 pans 
were at one time employed, 1ml that branch of industry is 
now nearly extinct. A number of artificial lulls have been 
formed by 4 u’iudcrs from the salt-works, the refuse of the 
glass-houses ami the ballast discharged by the colliers, and 
some of these lulls have been built upon. 

Tlio town of Soiuli Shields extends into the township 
of Wesloe : the old purl consists of a long narrow and 
iiiconveiueiit street lunning parallel to tho river; but the 
more modern parts are better built and contain many 
good houses. In a large square near the centre of llio 
town is t^'.o town-hall, used also as an Exchange and news- 
room, and Jiaviiig a market-house beneath. There is a 
chapel of great anthiuLty, but so much altered that little 
of the ant.'ciit part can bo traced, with the exception of 
the old tower ; there is a chapel-uf-easo of modern erec- 
tion, ami there arc many di.sfcenting meeting-houses. 

The two townships have an area of 17o0 acres; and con- 
tained, 111 1831, 3018 houses, inhabited by 4059 families, I7f> 
hou.ses uninhabited, and 27 building; wiili a population of 
18,756. Tlie principal trade of the town is in coal, of which 
a great quantity is brought down tho river in keels, and 
shipped hero: there are so me coal-pits in the immediate 
vicinity. Ship-building is carried on with great activity ; 
during the last general war several frigates were built; ami 
there wore ten years since {Parliamentary Boundary Re- 
ports) docks in which nineteen vessels at once could be 
docked and repaired: there were very extensive glass- 
works, a pottery, and manufactures of soda and alum, 
breweries, and ropo-walks. The original life-boat was 
built at South Shields by subscription. The market is on 
AVi‘dno.sday ; aiid hero are two fairs, but tliey are indif- 
ferently attended. 

There are a subscription library; a literary, scientific, and 
mechanics’ institutiou ; and a theatre. The two townships 
had. in 1833, two day and Sunday ‘national’ schools, one 
with 90 boys and 50 girls, and the other with 473 children 
of both sexes; 54 other day-schools, with 1893 chihlron of 
botli sexes; and 11 SundayschooU, with 122C children. 

The living of South Shicld.s i.s a pcipetual curacy, in the 
gift of tho dean and chapter of Durham, of the clear yearly 
value of 330/. It is iii tho archdeaconry and dioccsc of 
Durham, 

South Shields has. since the Reform Act, returned one 
moinhcr to parliament. The number of qualified electors 
Dll tho register in 1835-6 was C25; in 1839-40, 6S6, ail It)/, 


householders. South Shields is one of the polliiig-ataljons 
for the northern division of the rounty »)f Dm ham. 

(Surtees’s History of Durham ; ParUamenianj Poi rrs.) 
SHIFFNALL. [SnRorsinuE.] 

SHIFTING USES. [Uses.] ‘ 

SHIITES is tho name of a sect of herdios among tho 
MohummedaiT^. The word comes from shuih, ‘ ^ I’action, 
party, or set of men who separate themselves from the rest 
of the community,* and ivlio entertain religious opiniuns 
contrary to those of the Sunnites^ or people who belong to 
any of the four orthodox seels of Mobainuiedaiiism. The 
iiauio of Shiites is principally used to designate the sccluiies 
or adherents of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, who mainlain him lo be 
the lawful khalif and imam, and say that .‘suineino aulhoiity, 
both in spiritual and temporal inatleis, belongs to his de- 
scendants. 

Tlie Shiite.s arc divided info numerous sects, of which 
the principal aie:— the Jnuhniau.w or those wlio hehevo 
that the otlice of im5m, or head of the church, is not de- 
pendent on the will of the people, and that religion cuiisistb 
solely in knowing who is the true imam; the Zeydians, 
so called from llio name of their founder, Ze 3 d, son of Ali, 
siiriiamcd Zevnu-l-abadin (the ornament of the ser\ants of 
God) ; the Khattabians, or disciples of Abu-l-Khallab, who 
maintain that paradise is no otlier tiling than the ]deu^uros 
of this world, which God grants to those with whom he is 
]dca«ed; hence their indulgence in wine, iiiu^ic, and oilier 
things foibidden by the prophet. Many of tlie Shiites, liko 
the GholayfeSt the Nosayriunst tho Ishakiana^ carried their 
veneration for All and his descendants so far, that they at- 
tributed divine properties to them. The Foisiaiis are Shiites, 
and tho Turks Sunnites; hence the cause of llieMdiism still 
.subsisting between them, which has beim mnintaiiK'd i>ii 
both sides with ardent zeal and implacable haired. 'I'lioiigli 
the dificrcnce aro>e at first out of political motive^, it ha.s 
since so mueh increased, tliat lioth parties dcle.st and ana 
thenmtizo tho other as liereties. The chief points wljcreKi 
they dilfor may bo reduced to thri e 1, The Slintcs reje< t 
Abu Bekr, Omar, and Olliman, the three first kluilifi, a.s 
usurpers and intruders; whereas the Sunniles respect them 
as rightful imams. 2, The Shiites prefer Ah to Moliamnied, 
or at least look upon him as his equal in eveiy respect; 
whilst the Siinnilcs admit neither All nor cMui any of tho 
prophets lo bo equal to Mohammed. 3, The Sunnites receive 
the Sunna, or body of traditions concerning the prophet, as 
of canonical authority; the Shiites reject it as apocr}i)lial 
and imworlliy of credit. (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse; 
Pococke’s Spec. [list. Arab., p. 207.) 

SIlll*. Tho ships of war employed at first by tlic mari- 
time nations of modern Europe were galleys, mow d cilheF 
by wind or oars, and were similar, probably, lo those of the 
(Greeks and Romans. In the boginnuig of tJic lifteeiitli 
coiilury vessels of a like kind, but of gu-alcr dimen.sion.s 
constituted portions of iho ii.-uies of IVancf? and Spam; 
they were called Carr.Tques, and it i:> said by a French 
author of that age Unit the English ships scarcely dared lo 
approach them. The term Galeasso was afterwards aii]died 
lo a kind of war-galley which was of greater length in pio 
portion to its hreadlli ihuii those generally conslruclod ; il:i 
rowers w'cre covered by a narrow deck luniiing along cacli 
side of the \essel, and on this small cannon wcie mounled. 
Such were iho vessels used by the Venetians at the baillo 
of Lei-anlo. 

Before the reign of Henry Vll. the iia\al force of this 
country consisted only of tho vessels furnished at short no- 
tices by the Cinque- ports, besides such as were hired fnnii 
Englibli or foreign meichants; and, according to Du Jk l- 
lay, some of tlie ships were a sort of long galleys c.ii led 
Ramberges, in the management of which the iuigl'sli 
mariiKTS are said to have been very expert, jlcoiy Vll. 
caUMid lo be constructed the ‘Great Jlarry,* the liiat ."lup 
which can be ranked a.s one belonging to the royal navy of 
England; and his successor, in 1515, in emulation ol Fran- 
cis I., who had built a ship called llio ‘Caracoii,’ currying 
100 guns, caused ouo of equal bnrilicii (about 1000 tons), 
and carrying 122 guns, to be confjlruclcd. This was culled 
tho ‘ Henry Grace do Dieu.* It appears lo have been built 
rather Ibr magnificence than use; not more than thir- 
teen of the guns were nine j oinidors or upwards, and its 
construction must ha\o becu \cry defect ivc. for it is said to 
liaVe steered badly and lo have rolled iuccssunlly. Alter 
having made one voyage, it was di^arnlcd at Biistol and 
suffered to decay The French ship was equally unforlu- 
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natc, having been accidentally destroyed by fire at Ilitvre. 
Henry VIH. exerted himself however to place the maritime 
force of the nation in a tram for being improved; for which 
purpose he organised the Admiralty and Navy Boards, and 
formed dock-yards at Deptford, Woolwich, and Ports- 
mouth. 

During the reign of Edward VI. and Elizabeth the royal 
navy bccainc \ory powerful, and at the death of the queen 
it consisted of forty-two ships of war. In the time of James 
1. was built (1610) a. ship called the ‘ Prince,’ carrving 04 
guns, and of 1401) tons burthen, being the largest which had 
been till then constructed. And before the civil war broke 
out Ghailes 1. caused to be built one called the * Sovereign 
of ilieSeas/ which carried above lOG guns, small and great; 
her length was 128 feet, and her breadth 48 feet. 

The ships of that age, foreign as well as English, were 
constructed with hulls extravagantly high, while the lower 
guiKS were frequently not more than three feet above the 
water; they were consequently very liable to ship seas at 
the lower ports during an action, w'hcn the waves ran high, 
or the ship heeled considerably. But the ri\alry between 
England and the United Provinces in tlic seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the desire which Louis XIV. cnlcrlaincd to raise 
the navy of Prance to an equality with those of his neigh- 
bours, led to the construction of .ships capable of carrying 
arlilloiy of much greater calibre than had before been used 
at sea. The PreiU'h king actually caused to be built at 
Toulon a ship called the ‘Ro>al Ijouis,’ which carried 12, 
21, and 48 pouiuhns on its upper, middle, and lower decks 
rcsjicctively. In the same age, and during the eigh- 
teenth century, naval architecture was zealously studied in 
Prance; and the English constrnclors were so sensible of 
their inferiorily, that in must of the ships built in England 
at that tunc the proportions were copied from those of ships 
whicii had been taken in action fiom the rival nation. Thus 
llui ‘ Leviathan* wa.s built at Chatham nearly in conformity 
to the * Courageux,' a Prciich 74*gun ship; and several 
Olliers according to the construction of tho * Invincible,* 
which had been taken by Lord Anson during tho Seven 
Yeig s’ war. 

During the seventeenth century the custom conlinuod of 
giving to llio sterns a great elevation above the surface of 
the water, and of loading that part, as well as the bows, 
Avith oinamenls. The sterns of ships of war were, till about 
Iwenly-five years since, made, at their junctions with the 
sides, of an angular form, or, as they were called, .square; 
and before 1728 they had piojocliiig galleries or bal- 
conies extending across them, and to some distance along 
each after quarter of the ship. The galleries were after- 
warils much diminished in breadth, hut it was not till 1796 
I bill, by the inlluence of lord Spencer, who was then tho 
first lord of llie adiniialty, these as well as the great pro- 
jecting licads were entiicly omitted in the construction of 
ships. In 1816 Sir Robert Seppings proposed to make 
the sterns curvilinear like the bows, but more Hal; and by 
the adoption of liis plan there was gained considerable 
strength, such a form enabling the ship to resist with great 
cficct the force of a sea in .striking the stern, and that of 
shot when fired against it. With respect also (o the means 
of defence at the stern and quarters of a ship, it may be 
observed that the curvilinear stern has greatly the advantage 
over those of an angular construction, there being in tho 
latter case an interval oppo.sitc each (piartor of the ship to- 
wards which none of the after-guns can be brought to bear, 
while such interval docs not exist in tho former. In a ship 
with n curvilinear stern, the ports may be disposed so as to 
allow guns to lire in any direction diverging from a centre 
within tho ship; and at the same lime tho after broadside 
guns may be trained so as to fire obliquely towards the fore 
or after part of tbe ship. Thus there will be afforded 
several intervals opposite the stern and quarters, within 
which the lines of firo may cross each other; and conse- 
quently the defence will bo as powerful about the stern as 
at any other part of tho ship. It may be added that when 
the guns in a square stern arc trained at their greatest de- 
gree of obliquity to the sides of the ship, iheir muzzles will 
1)0 con.sideiably within the timbers ; and consequently, in 
firing, some danger may exist of blowing away part of tho 
stern or quarter. The curvilinear form is now. with slight 
modifications, generally adopted for ships of war; and the 
only objection hitherto made to it is that the interior accom- 
modations aic thereby rather diminished. 

In 1791 thcro was formed in London a Society for the Im- 


provement of Naval Architecture ; and its first steps consisted 
in offering prizes for the best papers which should be written 
on tho subject of tho resistance of fluids, on designs for 
vessels, on the proportions of masts, &c. The Association 
has already done much in throwing light on the art of con- 
structing ships ; and both tho theory and practice of that 
art have been advanced by means of the school which was 
attached to the Naval College at Portsmouth, in 181 1, under 
tho superintendence of Dr. Inman. In this school young 
men arc now instructed in those branches of science whicli 
have relation to naval affairs, and are also made to perform 
with their hands tho mechanical operations which arc re- 
quired in building a ship. 

In the present article it is intended to give some account 
of the mathematical principles only of naval architoctuie; 
tho mechanical construction of ships being reserved for tho 
article Shipbuilding. 

The body of a ship about its middle has neorly the form 
of a portion of a hollow cylinder, with its axis horizoiilal, 
and its convex surface downwards. Above the surface of 
the water on which it floats the sides are curved, so as at 
the head to have, in a horizontal direction, tho form of a 
Gothic arch more or less acute. The breadth diminishes 
gradually towards the stern, which above water is either a 
plane surface nearly perpendicular to the ship’s length, or, 
agreeably to the construction introduced by Sir Robert 
Seppings, curved so as to have, in a liorizontal section, 
nearly the form of a scmi-cllipso. Below the surface of the 
water the body of the ship is curved in a horizontal direction 
towards the licad and stern, so as to terminate at those places 
in angles which diminish from that surface downwards ; and 
thus a vertical section, taken perpendicularly to the length 
of tho ship, at some distance from the middle tOM'ards cither 
extremity, presents on each side the form of a curve of con- 
trary flexure. 

The most essential conditions in tho construction of a 
ship arc, that it be capable of carrying its stores and its 
artillery or lading ; that it be moved by wind or steam with 
great velocity, and that it readily obey the motion of the 
rudder; that it have the necessary stability, so us not to he 
overt urned when acted upon by the wMud or waves; and, 
finally, that its rolling or pitching bo attended with as little 
strain as possible on the timbers. A contoinplation of the 
qualities which a ship ought to possess, in order tJiut it may 
fulfil the objects proposerl by it, cannot fail to cause its con- 
struction to be coiihidered as one of the most diflicult jiro- 
blems in mechanical science. Those qualities are in some 
respects contrary to each other; and the degree of attain- 
ment for each will depend in part on the purpose, whether 
of war or commerce, for which the ship is built. The skill 
of the architect lies therefore in finding such a construction 
as shall allow the quality most required to be obtained in 
the highest degree, without being attended by loo great a 
sacrifice of the others. Tho form indicated above has by 
experience been found to afford the means of uniting the 
different conditions, as far as they are consistent with each 
other; but that form is capable of being varied within very 
distant limit.s. Tho subject of the resistance of fluids against 
bodie.s immersed in thorn is also so imperfectly known, that 
the most proper proportions which tho several dirnensiAiis 
should have to each other, in order that such resistance may 
be as little as possible, are yet to be determined ; and in the 
present state of science, those proportions can only be ob- 
tained from the dimensions of ships of different classes 
which have been observed to possess the best sailing pro- 
perties. 

In merchant ships an ^ainple capacity is frequently of 
more importanco than a great velocity in sailing ; and in 
this case ihe relations between the length, breadth, and 
depth depend less upon hydrodynarnica'l principles than the 
corresponding relations in ships of war. With respect to 
the latter, it is observed by Mr. Morgan, in his papers on 
naval aichitecturo, that tho number and weight of the guns 
constitute the basis of tho design ; for from these the weight 
of the whole ship, or tbe volume of the water which it will 
displace, may be estimated. The distance between the guns 
on the decks must be such as by experience has been found 
sufficient for working them; and henco tbo number of 
decks being given, the least length which the ship should 
have becomes known. Tho breadth also must in part be 
determined by tho artillery ; for on each side of the ship, 
between, fhc hatches or ladder-ways and the rear of the 
gun-carriages after the recoil, there must be room fur a free 
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passai^c ; but Ibis clement must also bo great enough to 
atrurd ibe necessary stability, that Ibe tendency of a lateral 
wiiifl to turn the ship about a longitudinal axis may be 
resisted. The draught of water (the depth to which the ship 
is immersed) may depend on the depth of water in the har- 
bours and roadsteds; but it should also be determinod from 
experience, so that the ship may bo prevented ns much as 
possible from making leeway ; and the height of the ship 
above water must be such that, while the upper tiers of guns 
are kept as low as possible, the height of the lowest tier 
above the water, when the ship tloats upright, may bo not 
less than six feet, in order that the lower* guns may be 
worked when the ship has considerable inclination. Finally, 
the form of the body must be that which is most favourable 
for velocity, by causing the least possible rcsislanco of the 
water at the bows and along the sides ; which allows the 
grealesl laleral resistance, and which will permit the rudder 
to act with most effect in causing the ship to be turned 
about a vertical axis. And if, when in the design for a 
ship all these conditions are fulfilled, the displacement 
(weight of the volume of water which would fill tlio space 
occupied by the ship below the general surface of the water 
in vvliicli she floats) is equal to the whole weight of the ship, 
the several dimensions may he considered as nearly correct. 
Ships carrying *^14 and 64 guns on two decks, and 80 guns 
(>11 three decks, are now no longer copstructeil, because the 
proportions between the lengths and breadths which depend | 
oil those luiiribcrs of guns produced vessels having deficient 
sailing qualities. 

Experiments have shown, that when tho quantity of sail 
IS the same, the velocity of a ship is increased by increasing 
the ratio between its length and bieadth, and both English 
jiiid Freiicli constructors have gone on for many years aug- 
menting that ratio; but this increase has its limit, which 
l.owever has nor, as yot been ascertained. The advantage 
of diminished breadth is accoinpaiiiod by an inferiority. of 
stability, and a doliciency in this respect may produce serious 
evil?. It may prevent tho use of tho lo\Nor guns on the leo- 
sido from tho fear that the ports maybe under water, and 
the use of the guns on the weather-side froni inability to 
give them sufliciont depression and by causing the keel 
to take an oblique position in llm direction of its depth, the 
lateral ie‘<istanco of the water being diminished, tho lee- 
way of the ship is increas(‘d. The power of the rudder and 
sails to produce rolation about a vertical axis is greater in a 
long than ui a sfirn't ship, because the rudder and sails aic 
at greater dislanees from that axis, and because the impulse 
of the water on tho rudder is more direct: yet the resistance 
which the water opposes to that rotation increases in a still 
higher ratio; and thus the difficulty of working to wind- 
ward is increased with the length of the ship. Lastly, the 
quantity of artillery in a ship will indirectly allcct the rela- 
tion belwceii the length and breadth; for an increase of 
w'oight above water produces a diminution of stability by 
causing the centre of gravity of the ship to be more ele- 
vated, and this evil must be counteracted by increasing the 
breadth. In several English ships of war carrying from 46 
to 120 guns it has been found by admeasurement that the 

ratio of the breadth to the length varied from -- to 
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and that it had no dependence either upon the number of 
guns or upon the tonnage of the ship. The greatest length 
wdiich may bo given to ships of war is a point still undeter- 
mined ; and the length seems to have hitherto gone on in- 
creasing in the navies of all nations. In 1786 was huilt the 
Victory, of 100 guns; this was then the greatest three- 
decker in tho British service, and its lengtli was 186 feet. 
In 1796 the Villa do Paris, of 1 10 guns, and 190 feet long, 
was built at Chatham; and in 1809 was built tho Cale- 
donia, of 120 guns, whose length w'as 205 feet. Some of the 
American linc of-battle ships with two decks are said to be 
about 206 feet long, and to mount 102 guns. 

In the Vernon, and other sbip.s which have been built 
according to the designs of Sir William Symonds, the present 
surveyor- general of the navy, tho form of a transverse sec- 
tion passing vertically through the hull differs from that 
which had been before given to ships, in exhibiting an in- 
crease of breadth above the plane of floatation (a horizontal 
piano passing through the ship when she floats upright, 
and coinciding with the surface of the water). This con- 
struction produces, without any diminution of velocity, an 
increase of stability not only when the ship is afloat, but 


also when, on lying aground, she is subject to tho force of 
waves against her side. It may however bo said to be 
attended by the disadvantages of loo groat stability ; that is. 
It may cause the ship to be considerably strained, and the 
masts to bo carried away by a sudden impulse of the w’ind. 

Archimedes showed that the stability of a body floating 
in a fluid depends on an cipiilibrium between the weight of 
the body and the reaction of tho fluid ; and Euler (‘ Scien- 
tia Navalis,* 1 749), from considerations purely raathematuial, 
investigated the circumstances in which floating bodies of 
different forms would be in cquilibrio. But Bougiicr 
(* Traill' du Navirc,* 1746) was tho first who combined 
theory and practice in his investigations respecting the sta- 
bility of vessels; and nearly every author who has since 
treated the subject, oven Euler himself, in liis elementary 
treatise on the construction and movements of vessels (1772), 
has adopted the principles which he had established. Don 
George Juan published at Madrid, in 1771, under llie title 
‘ Exaineu Maritimo,* a luavnod treatise on the construction 
of ships; and in 1775 M. Chapman (afterwards Admiral), 
a mathematician and naval architect to tho king of Sweden, 
published on the same subject, and in the language of that 
country, a valuable work, which was translated into French 
hy Vial de Clairbois, who was also tho author of an ‘ Essai 
sur rArchiiocturo Navalo* (1776), and into Ellgll^ll, with 
notes, by Dr. Inman, tho professor at the Royal Na\al 
College. The work of Gluipinaii on tho construction of 
ships of war has also been translated by Messrs. Morgan 
ami Bennett. To these must be added the papers on tho 
staW.dy of ships, iu the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,* by 
Mr Attwood, M. Dupin, and Dr. Young. 

Tuc laleral action of the wind against the sails, and of the 
waves of the sea against the hull of a ship, arc the causes 
that the plane pab.sing tlirough its masts is made to decline 
from the vertical position which it has when the ship is at 
rest; and the ship is then pre\enled from being ovonurned 
only by the leacliou of the water against the bottom and 
sides. Tho momciitiun of this reaction is that wiiich is 
called tho stability of the ship. The axis of the rotation 
has been placed by difleront writers in different situations, 
but both Bouguer and Euler bavc proved that, if the ship 
has not at the same time a pitching motion, it should bo 
considered as a horizontal lino passing through the centre of 
gravity of the ship. In order to find approximalively the 
dependence of a ship’s stahiUly on its length and hreadlh, 
let It be supposed that the ship isu honiogeiicouH solid in the 
form of a pr»sm or segment of a cylinder having its axis in 
a hoiizontal position; and, the vessel being supposed to 
float upright, let ABC 1) be a transverse section 



through the immersed part iu a vertical plane ])a3£iiig 
through G and g, which are respectively the ceiities of 
gravity of tho whole solid and of that pait (AB) coinciding 
with the surface of tho water: let also A'B'(y' be ilie posi- 
tion of the same section when the vessel is inclined. Now, 
while the weight of the ship remains the same, the volume 
of the immersed part is the same whether tho ship ho 
upright or inclined, and the volume raised above the water 
by the inclination on one side is equal to the volume 
depressed below it on the other ; therefore the area MC'N 
may be considered os equal to ACB, and A'DM to B'DN. 
Next let p and q be tho centres of gravity of tho trilateral 
spaces last mentioned ; then, by mechanics, the centre of 
gravity of MDB'C' will bo at some point, as r in pg pro- 
duced, the displacement of g by the inclination being sup- 
posed to be very small; and the centre of gravity of MC'N 
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(ihe section immersed when the bolul is inclined) will be at 
some point H in qr: also — 

A'B'C' : A'OM and, 

MC'N (- A'B'C') : B'DN A'J)M) ; : qr : rll. 
Tliorofore pr and qr aro cut proportionally in " and H; 
and gH is parallel to pq. Con^ciiuenlly — 
pr : :: pq : 

or ABC : A'DM : : pq : gll ; 

and if the incliruition of the ship is very small, may be 
considered as parallel to AI5. Draw the vertical line IIS, 
and GK parallel to Alj; then^Il = GK. 

Tile aiea ABC may represent the volume (V) of the dis- 
placement, or of the immersed part of the ship; and the 
area A'DM, the volume raised above or depressed below 
AD in consequence of the inclination. This trilinear space 
bein;; supposed to bo very small, it may be considered as a 
triangle right-angled at M; and if the length and half- 
breadth of file solid be represented by I and b respectively, 
wc have ^A'M./.^> for the representation of the elevated or 
depressed volume. But A'M varies with b\ therefore such 
volume varies with Again, by mechanics, the distance 
of the centre of gravity of each of those volumes from a 
horizontal lino passing through D, in a direction parallel to 


2 

the axis of the solid, is equal to ~b\ tlicreforo the linep(/ = 

*3 


or pq varies with h. Then suh‘^liUlling, in the last pro- 
portion above, V for ABC, for A'DM, and h for pq ; also 


/ 

putting GK for ^>^11, wo find that GK varies with — ^ ; 


V.GK Now the force of the water to pre\oiit the 

slap from being overturned taking place, by hydrostatics, in 
I lie vertical lino ILS passing through H, and being repre- 
MMilcd by V ; also the ship being supposed to turn about a 
longitudinal axis passing through O, wo have V.CJK for the 
niomcMiluin of the ship’s stability; but the triangle GKS 
is similar (o A'MD, all the sides of one being perpendicular 
to those of the other; therofoio 

A'M : DM : : GK : GS. 

Again A'M varies with DM ; therefore GK varies with GS, 
and V.GS OC l.bi^x that is V.(hS expresses also the momen- 
tum of the ship's stability. The point S is called the ineta- 
tviilre, and it indicates the most elevated position which 
iho coni re of gravity G can have consistently with the 
stability ; for when G coincides with S, it is evident that iho 
above expression vanishes. 

Since the depth of the ship does not enter into the expres- 
sion l.h^f it may be inferred that when ships ha\o e<[ual 
lengths and breadths, they Avill have equal stabilities, what- 
ever be their depths. Again, when they have e(|ual breadths, 
llioir stahihtios will vary with their lengths; and when they 
lia\e equal lengths, the stabilities vary with the cubes of 
llieir breadths. It follows also that, in general, the stability 
of a ship is directly proportional to its length and to the 
cube of its breadth, whatever be its depth. 

In the next place, in order to find approximatively the 
relations between the vtdocily of a ship and its dimensions, 
let the ship be represented by an isosceles triangular prism 
having tlie greatest rectangular surface uppermost and 
])aiallel to the surface of the water, and the triangular ends 
perpendicular to that surface, so tliat the fore and after parts 
are recUvugular planes inclined to the same surface; then 
for the present purpose we may assume that the resistance 
experienced in moving through the Water is expressed by 
7-.® A sin® I. [II YmiODYNAMicsJ, where v is the velocily of the 
vessel, A the superficies of the inclined front, and 1 its in- 
clination to the surlacc of the water. But the resistance of 
the water is directly proportional to the moving power, 
that is, to the pressure of the wind on the sails, and^ this last 
varies with tho area of the saiU, which may be represented 

bya: therefore a Again the momentum of 

A. sin.^1 

the ship’s stability is directly proportional to the momen- 
tum of the w ind on the sails, and the hitter is expressed hy 
the product of the area of the 8«ail3 into the height of the 
centre of pressure (centre of gravity of the sails) above the 
axis of rotation : now this height varies with the height of 
the sails; that Is, with tho square root of their area, tlie sails 
in ditrorent ships being supposed to be similar plane figures. 

3 

Therefore the momentum of stability varies with a , or a a 


(moment, of etability) . Ixst I be the half length of the 
vessel, b its breadth, and d its depth ; then the momentum 
of stability as above may be represented by A will be 
1 ws 

equal to and sin* I to 


Hence v* oc 






may 


; and this being simplified, neglecting which 
he considered as small when compared with w'c 




have V a 


ct^ 


This expression indicates that the velocity will be in- 
creased by diminishing d, which may represent tho ship’s 
draught, or the depth to which she is immersed. It is evi- 
dent also that the like clfect will take place if the length or 
the breadth, or both, are increased (the breadth of the sail 
being supposed to increase with that of the ship); and since, 
in this case, the stability will at the same time be increased, 
(liis will permit the ship to carry a greater quantity of sail ; 
but tbo number of the crew being supposed to vary with 
the area of the sail, an increase of tho latter is in general 
attended with a corresponding increase of expense.^ The 
factors in the value of v being dilferent powers of b, /, 
and dy it thence follow^s that ships having tlie sarue propor- 
tions possess unequal sailing properties; it may be perceived 
indeed that a small ship built according to the proportions 
of a largo one which is known to sail well wnll not possess 
tlio like good quality. On the other hand it maybe inferred 
that a vessel having tho same proportions as a good one of 
smaller dicueusious will be superior to the latter. If two 
ships carry sails proportional to their stabilities, and if the 
height of the lower tier of guns above water be the same in 
both when the ships lloat upright ; then, the inclinations of 
tho planes of their masts being al^o supposed to be equal, 
the lower guns of the smaller ship will bo farther from the 
xvaler than those of the larger ship, and, in action, the latter 
might bo in danger when tbo olher would be safe. Con- 
sequently, if the greatest possible quantity of sail bo givL*ii 
to the smaller ship, a smarter quantity relatively to its sta- 
bility ought to be gi\en to iho larger. 

That a ship whoso hull has been oonstnielcd according to 
tho best rules of art docs not always fulfil the conditions 
required, may depend on several causes. The blo<*ks. ropes, 
&c. may be too heavy, and the sails may be badly formed. 
If the burthen is placed too low, the rolling will be heavy, 
and the masts may be endungored ; on the otlier hand, if 
the burthen is too high, there may not be sutticioni stability. 
If the burthen is too near cither of the extremities, the 
pitching motion will be violent, and the velocity will be 
consequently diminished. Lastly, through uiiskilfulnes.s 
the sails may not he properly set with respect to the direc- 
tion of tho wind and of the ship’s path, so that the force of 
the wind to propel tho ship may be less than it would 
otherwise be, or tho ship may be incapable of going 
about. 

The discovery of the elements on which depend the sta- 
bility and tho sailing propertic.s of ships will probably be 
made rather by studying the proportions of such as from 
experience have been found to possess the desired qualities, 
than by purely scientific researches ; and as a step prepara- 
tory to this study it will be necessary to be acquainted with 
the methods by which, in a body like a ship, which cannot 
be considered as corresponding to any geometrical solid, tho 
areas of sections, the volume of the whole or of the part 
immer.sed in the water, the position of the centre of gravity 
of tho hull or the sails* are foiiud. 

The method of equidistant ordinates is generally used for 
those purposes ; and in finding the area of a section, some 
line in it being taken as an axis, an uneven number of lines 
as ordinates arc drawn or supposed to bo drawn at equal 
distances from one another perpendicularly to that line till 
they meet the surface of the ship. Tho lengths of thc&e 
ordinates being known by actual udmcasurcmeiit, or by tbc 
scale of the drawing, and also tlie distaheo between them : 
and the curve line in which the plane of the section meets 
tbo surface of the ship being considered, between every 
Ihrco consecutive ordinates, as an arc of tbo common para- 
bola; by the rules of mensuration tho required area will^bo 

expressed by the formula (a+4j+2^'4-^») ; in which a 

3 
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and b are the two extreme ordinates ; s is the sura of all the 
even ordinates, as the second, the fourth, &c. ; the sum 
of all the uneven ordinates, the thiid, the fifth, &c. ; and 
d is the constant distance between every two ordinates. 
The following: more simple and equally accurate formula for 
approximating to the area of any curvilineal figure has been 
demonstrated by lualhematirians ; viz. (i(a-|-A)+S)</, where 
a and b are the two extreme ordinates, S is the sum of all 
the others, and d is the constant interval between them. 

By either of these rules the area of a vertical section 
through’ the middle of the ship’s breadth in a longitudinal 
direclion, or through any part of the ship’s length in a trans- 
verse direction, and also tlie areaof a horizontal section coin- 
cident with or parallel to the surface of the water, may be 
found. The same formula) may be applied to detormino the 
volume of the whole hull or of the displacement; for this 
inirpose vertical sections may be supposed to pass through 
the equidistant ordinates drawn perpendicularly to the longi- 
ludiiial axis of the ship, and their areas to be computed as 
above; then, in the first formula above, « and b must repre- 
sent the areas of the sections passing through the two ex- 
treme ordinates ; s the sum of the areas of all the even sec- 
tions : that of the areas of all the uneven sections ; ami d 
the common distance of the ordinates or sections. Or the 
volume may be found in like manner by means of the com- 
puted areas of an uneven number of (‘(piidistant horizontal 
seiitions supposed to pass tbrougb the ship ; and if the two 
volumes of the parts on ojiposile sides of a vertical plane 
passing through the keel, when computed by the difierent 
methods, should be found to disagree with each other, the 
sum of tile volumes may he conbiilored as a nearly correct 
\alue of the whole. The formula) may also bo employed to 
dt'lcriuine the irioineiitum of any part of the ship with respect 
to M)uio line about wliidi it may bo made to turn, or with 
I'spoc't to a plane passing thiough such line; and in this 
case the terms of the fiiNt formula will denote the momenta 
of the areas of the sections parallel or perpendicular to the 
given lino or plane, and d the distance between the sections 
as before. 

Ill order lo find the centre of gravity of the displacement, 
that Is, of the iuiincrjed part of the ship (considered as u 
houiogoiicous solid) wlicu the ship tloats upright; imagine 
that iiuinc’rsed part to be div.dcd by equidistant vertical 
planes perpenilicular lo the ship's length, and also by equi- 
dislaut horizontal plaiie.s; then tlio areaof each horizontal 
section between c\ery two vertical planes being multiplied 
by the veilieal distance of that horizontal section below the 
surface ofjbe water, and all the products being added toge- 
ther by citlua* of tlu' abo\e formula?, tho .sum will be the mo- 
mentum of the immersed part with rc>pccl to the horizontal 
plane at the surface of the water. This moment uni being 
divided by the volume of the immersed part computed as 
above, gives by meeliaiiics the dialaiieo of Iho centre of gra- 
vity below the surface of tho water. In a similar manner 
may be found the po^ition of the centre of gravity with respect 
to a vertical plane passing perpendicularly to Iho length of 
tho ship, suppose at one of its extremities; and thus its 
jiosition may bo completely determined. From the symme- 
try of the ship’s figure on each side of a plane passing ihroiigh 
its masts and keel, the centre of gravity of the whole ship 
will always be in that plane ; and that of the immersed part 
will be in the same plane when the ship lloats upright. 

The position of a vertical line passing through the centre 
of gravity of the whole ship may be found by deturmining 
that of a vertical line passing through the centre of gravity 
of the displacement : for, by hydrostatics, when the ship 
Upats with its masts upright, these lines are coincident. But 
the determination of llie place of the centre of gravity in 
this line is a problem of considerable dillieulty on account 
of the complexity of the subject, arising froiD*thc form of 
the hull, the positions 'of the masts, rigging, guns, lading, 
&c. ; and it can only be found mathematically by ascertain- 
ing the place of the centre of grai^ty and the weight of 
every separate object coiistilutiiig the niiiss of the ship and 
Its lading. The momenta of all those objects being com- 
puted with respect to any one plane, as that of floatation (the 
horizontal plane al tho* level of the water) the difference 
bet Ween the sums of tho momenta of the objects above and 
indow tliat plane is, by tho nature of the centre of gravity, 
equal to the product of the weight of the whole ship into 
the distance of the required centre of gravity from the 
same plane. Hence the situation of this point might be 
found. 


The most .simple mechanical method of finding theeentro 
of gravity of a ship is probably that which was proposed by 
Mr.* Major in the Annals of Philosophy, A wwi^, ls2G. It 
consists in making the ship when afloat heel (the ])lano of 
its masts to incline) through equal angles by means of 
weights applied successively to a mast, and made to act 
horizontally at different distances above the dock ; these 
weights being reduced to directions perpendicular to the 
inclining mast (by multiplying them into tho cosine of the 
inclination) and then multiplied into their respective dis- 
tances from* the unknown centre of gravity of tlie ship, will 
give two products which are equal to one another ; each of 
them being equal to the inomentiim of the resistance by 
which the water tends to prevent heeling ; hence by algebra 
the distance of the centre of gravity from cither of the 
points at which the weights are applied may be found. 

In the expression for the momentum arising from the 
pressure of the wind against the sails, it is usual to consider 
the whole force of the wind as acting at the centre of gravity 
of the sails; and this point maybe found by multiplying 
separately the areaof each sail into the distance of its centre 
of gravity above a horizontal axis passing thiough the ccnire 
of gravity of the ship. The quotient arising from the sum 
of these momenta divided by the sum of the areas of all the 
sails will give the dislarico of the required centre of gravity 
above that axis; and similarly the position of the centre of 
gravity of the sails with respect lo any vertical line us an 
axis may be obtained. 

I To find the centre of gravity of the displacement, or of the 
immersed part of the ship supposed to he homogeneous, when 
The plane of a ship’s masts is made to incline by the lateral 
action of the wind, the axis of rotation being supposed lo be 
a horizontal line passing through the cciitreof gravity of the 
whole ship, there must bo first obtained by trial tlie position 
of a horizontal line in which the plane of the surface ol the 
water will cut the body of tho ship when in the iipnglitaiid 
inclined positions respectively, so that the volume of the part 
raised above the water in consequence of the inclination 
may be crtual lo that of the part depressed. Let a line pass- 
ing through D, P/^. 1, perpendicularly to the paper, be that 
hoiizoiitai line; then the sum of the inoiuonla of llic ele- 
vated and depressed volumes may be found by computing 
the areas of the trilineal figuros A'DM, B'DN, in all tho 
vertical sections taken at equal distances from one another 
ill the direction of the ship's length, multiplying them sepa- 
rately by the distances of their centres of gravity from a ver- 
tical plane passing through the same horizontal line, and 
llien adding all the products together by one of the formiihu 
above given. In the Quarterly Journal of Sc/Vv?f7% April, 
18.J0, the area of either triangle, as AT)M, is expressed by 

^ sill A 0, where y=rDAl, y"=DA', >'= a line 

drawn from D to A'M, biseeting the angle A'JJM, or ^Hthe 
angle of heelnig). Also the niomciitum of the same tri- 
angle with rc-siicct to the point D is expressed appruxima- 
tively, and supposing the angle of heeling lo be 7' (tlu' 
greatest at which a ship of war can use her windward guns), 
by .O2O3yy"(y4-y'0. 

In order to find an expression for the stability of a ship, 
let G be its centre of gravity, and when tho ship floats up- 
right let g bo the conlro of gravity of tho immersed part 
supposed to be homogcuewus. Now when the plane of the 
masts is inclined, g will bo situated at F, and in that case 
lot H be the place of the centre of gravity last mentioned ; 
then by mechanics, FH will be equal to the quotient arising 
from the division of the sum of the momenta of the elevated 
and depressed volumes by the volume of the immeiv d part 
of the ship. Bui if 0 bo the angle of incliualiou, vve shvdl 
have F 5 ^=GF sin 0; therefore or GK may be found. 
This being multiplied by the weight of the ship and its 
burthen (=the force of the reaction of the water in the 
direction HS), gives the expression for the stability. 

The plane of a ship’s masts is made to dcclmc from a 
vertical position not only by the action of the wind against 
the sails when the direction of the wind does not coincide 
with that plane, but also by a wave striking the ship in a 
direction oblique to the horizon and to the piano of the 
masts; and in both cases the variations in the foico by 
which the inclination is produced and the rc-aciion by which 
the water tends to biiiigbuck the plane of the masts lo u 
vertical position cause the ship to roll about some longi- 
tudinal axis, which is supposed to pass horizontally through 
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the centre of gi’avity of the whole ship. Now, if a horizontal 
plane coiiiculont with tho plane of Hoalatioii pass through 
AH when tho ship floats upright, and G, the centre of 
graxily of the ship, be below that plane, as in the figure ; in 
order to preserve the equality of the immersed volume when 
the ship IS inclined, the plane which passed through AB 
must take such a position as A'B^ This will cause G to 
ascend; that is, the ship will rise on the w'ater. On the 
other hand, if G had been above AB when the ship was 
upright, the latter would descend on the water when it 
is made to take an inclined position. SuciM’ising or de- 
scending is a cause of the ship being shook or strained in 
rolling; and this evil can be avoided only by having the 
centre of gravity G coincident with the plane of floatation. 
It is necessary to observe, on the other hand, that by keep- 
ing that centre higher, or bringing it nearer to the meta- 
contre S, the stability of the ship, which varies directly with 
the distance GS or GK, is proportionally diminished. The 
pitching of a ship, that is, the alternate elevation or depres- 
sion of either extremity of the ship as the latter passes over 
a wave, is attended by a corresponding rising or descending 
of the whole ship; and the strain thus produced will evi- 
dently be >0 much the less as tho centre of gravity is nearer 
the level of the plane of floatation and the middle of the 
ship's length. It should be stated here that, since u ship iu 
lacking is supposed to turn horizontally about a vertical axis 
passing through its centre of gravity, the resistance then ex- 
perienced, which is proportional to the square of the distances 
t)f its extromiiies from that axis, will be a ininiinuiii when 
the centre of gra\i!y is in tho middle of the ship's length ; 
but, on the other band, tho power of tho rudder depending 
on its distance from the same axis of rotation, that power 
would he increased by having the centre of gravity at some 
distance before the middle point. 

When a vessel which is partly immersed in a fluid moves 
through that fluid, it always experiences a resistance in a 
direction contrary to that of its motion, in consequence of 
the inertia of the water ; but it experiences also a icsistaiice 
oil account of the particles of water which are immediately 
struck by the vossid, and Ukisc imniednitely beyond them to 
a cortuiii distance, being for a lime compre-ised on all sides 
by the vessel and the suiTuundmg fluid, and thus compelled 
to rise above the geiioial kwel. The elevated fluid will he 
highest 1 ) 0 fore the middle point at the bows of the vessel; 
anil the hydrostalical pressure arising from llie elevation, 
combined with the reaction of tho neinhbouring fluid, will 
cause liio paiiiclos to flow off laterally in the direction of 
.-oine curve-line vvhose convexity is tow'ards tho vessed, after 
\ hich they will mix with the lluid ou each side. Now let 

UH, F/^, 2, he a horizontal section through the ship at the 



general level of the water, and let CRD be the .space occu- 
])iod by the confined water in front of the ship ; then if an 
artifiiMul prow of that acute form were given to the ship, 
the panicles of water contiguous to the sides of such prow 
would create very little resistance in addition to that which 
arises fiom the inertia of the water, while tho latter rcsisl- 
anco will evidently he so much the greater as tho bows are 
more obtuse. Beyond 1) and K the particles flowing along 
the side oxert forces arising from friction, adhesion, and the 
lateral pressure of the neighbouring water ; and at certain 
points, as F and G, they pass off in the directions of tan- 
gents at those points. The force of friction and adhesion is 
very considerable, particularly if the surface is rough and 
unequal ; and if the vessel is mo\ing wdlh or against a cur- 
rent, the pressure against its sides is equal to that which 
W’ould be experienced if the water were at rest, diminished 
or increased on any given area by the weight of a column of 
the fluid whose base is that area, and whoso height is that 
which is due to the velocity of the water. It has been found 
moreover by experiment, that if both vessel and fluid are in 
motion, with equal velocities in the same direction, the 
buoyancy of the vessel is the same as if both were at rest ; 
but when the velocity of the vessel is less or greater Ilian 
that of the fluid in the same direction! the vessel either 


sinks or rises in the fluid by a quantity equal to the height 
due to tho difference of the velocities, and this ciicumstance 
must in some measure modify the resistance of the water 
against the vessel. 

Be.sidcs tho resistance arising from tho friction of tho 
water along tho sides of the vessel, there must bo noticed 
tho diminution of pressure against the after part, in conse- 
quence of tho water displaced by the motion not falling in 
behind with suilicient velocity to bring the surface there to 
the same level as in front. Tho particles of water diverg- 
ing from tho sides of the vessel in oblique directions, as 
FH, are by the lateral resistance of the iieigbbouring fluid 
deflected so as to describe curve lines which finally nnilo 
behind the stern in somo point, as L. But the force exerted 
to deflect the particles from the direction Fll causes a 
diminution of the pressure which the water would have 
otherwise exerted against the afler part of the vessel ; and 
consequently it is to be considered as an additional pow( r 
opposing the forward movement of the vesstd. The force of 
deflection, and consequently the retardation, will evidently 
be less in proportion as the tangent Fll is nearer to the 
side of the vessel, or as the point F is more distant from the 
stern ; and this circumstance indicates the advantage wdiich 
ships of considerable length have over others. It is easy to 
understand however from the breaking and foaming of the 
1 water at the head and stern of a vessel when inoMiig with 
considerable velocity, that the cffcets of the resistant es will 
be greatly modified by the collisions of the particles of 
water with each other, and w'ith the surface of the vessel, 
in consequence of tho shocks produced by its motion, and 
by tlic ellurt of the W'atcr to return to a .stale of equili- 
brium. 

Vessels intended for rivers, where the surface of the 
water is always neaily level, may have their hows made 
very sharp, so as to experience comparalivel) little lesistanee 
to their motion; but this construction has its limits for 
ships which arc to navigate the ocean, where the waves run 
high. When a ship, having considerable breadth of bows, 
meets a sea, the resistance winch she opposes to it causes 
her to bo raised, and to bo homo upon tho wave; whereas, 
if diUcrcntly constructed, she would ho carried through ii. 
Tho yacht called the Fire-King is made oxlremelv sharp, 
and with a very gontlo curvature both at the bow's ainl 
stern ; she tbereforc cuts the water with great facility, mid 
the displaced particles seem almost immediately to fall in 
towards the rudder, so that the diniiniilion of pressure 
abaft is small, but being, from the want of a suilicient power 
of resistance, prevented from rising on the wave.s, her decks 
aic said to bo constantly deluged with water. 

In order to obtain an expression for the resistance of the 
water against a ship, the part of the immersed suiface which 
is before the greatest transverse vertical section is supposed 
to be divided by a number of such traris\erse sections at 
equal distances from one another, measured perpendicularly 
between them, and by a number of sections parallel to the 
plane of iloatation at equal distances from one another ver- 
tically. Thus the surface of the imnier.sed part in front of 
the greatest transverse section is divided into trapezoidal 
figuies; and a like division of the immersed part of the 
ship's surface abaft of tho greatest transverse section is 
made. Each trapezoid, in an orthogonal projection of the 
fore and after part of the ship made on a plane ])arallel to 
the greatest transverse section, is then divided into two 
triangles by a diagonal line, and the area of each projected 
triangle (found by admeasurement of its sides on the scale of 
the drawing) is multiplied into the resolved force of the 
water upon it; that resolved force being expressed by tin* 
absolute force multiplied into the square of the sine of the 
inclination of the triangle on the ship's surface to the diiec- 
tion of the motion. The sum of the products is taken for 
the whole resistance of the water against the ship. In com- 
paring tho resistance against one ship with the resistance 
against another, it is evident that the absolute force of the 
water on each may bo represented by unity. 

Experiments sutricienlly prove that the .resistance ex- 
perienced by a body in moving through a fluid is less when 
the greatest breadth of the body is at some distance before 
the middle of its length, than when it is precisely at that 
place, but the mo.st advantageous situation of what is called 
tho midship section (the greatest vertical section taken per- 
pemliculuriy to the length of the ship) is far from liaMiig 
been as yet determined. In onler to find its dependbneo 
upon tho direct resistance of tho water, M. Chapman pro- 
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ceeds in \)\q following mannor He considers the ship to bo 
represented by a solid in the form of two isosceles wedges 
joined logethor at their heads and to move in the water 
with the planes which are perpendicular to their edges 
parallel to its surfkco. Now it is evident that when the 
solid is at rest in still water, the opposite pressures of tlte 
water against the faces in front, and against those which arc 
behind the plane of junction, or of the greatest transverse 
section, will be equal to ono another in directions parallel to 
the length of the solid. Also that, when in motion, the front 
luces will experience directly that resistance of the water 
which is due to the velocity of the solid, and that the after 
face's, by receding from the water in consequence of the 
ad\ance of the body, will lose a portion of the pressure which 
they would have experienced had the body been at rest, and 
W’hich would thus have indirectly contributed to force the 
body fur wo id. It must moreover be observed that the water 
is driven forward in front of the vessel with a velocity which 
maybe rcpichoiiled by r'; and that as the water in front 
becomes higher than that which is behind the greatest 
transverse section, it will flow towards the stern with a 
velocity which may be represented by Hence if A be 
the sum of the areas of the two oblique surfaces in front of 
(hut greulest section, and B that of the surfaces abaft of tho 
same section ; also if 6 and 0' be the inclinations of those 
surfaces respectively to the line of motion, and v bo the 
velocity of the body, wc shall have, supposing the resistance 
to vary with the square of the velocity and tho cube of the 
bine of the inclination, 

A (v - 1;')“ sin.® d+B s«u.* 0' 

for tho value of the whole resistance; or, for A sin. 0 and 
B sin. 0' putting lliejir cipial C (the area of the transverse 
sectivm) the expression for the resistance becomes 
C { sin.* O+Cv+y")"* sin.* 0^ }. 

Thi.«4 formula indicates that such a body will always meet 
with loss iosistaiico whenC i.s in front, than when it is abaft 
of the middle point in the length ; that is, when 0 is greater 
than O': it nvdieates also that the place of the greatest 
breadth when tho rcsibtunce is a minimum depends on the 
values of and of and that the greater v' and r)" 

arc with nispeet. to r, the farther should the greatest breadth 
be ill front of the middle point. 

Imagining a horizontal <^oclion through a ship at the sur- 
face of the water to present the form of four portions of 
parabolas, the two in front of the greatest tiausverse section 
bi'ing similar and equal on opposite sides of the longitudinal 
axis; and likewise the two purlioiis abaft of that scetion 
being similar and equal to one another, but diflerent from 
•the former portions, Chapman finds, as approximations to 
the plai'i! of that greatest .section, that its distance ill front 
i>f the middle of the ship’s length may be four, six, or eight 
times the horizontal distance of the centre of gravity of the 
whole ship fVom that middle point. And his observation is 
that the iirst distance might serve for sharp vessels, as fri- 
gates, and the last for iiiorchant ships, which arc much 
broader than tho others in proportion to their lengths. 


Colonel Beaufoy’s experiments with solids of various forms 
indicate that, m general, tho distance of the midship section 
in front of tho middle point in the length should be one- 
tentli of the length. 

It must be undcrslood that tho assumptions on which tho 
formula) expre.^sing tho relations between the principal di- 
mensions of ships, and between the dimensions and velocity, 
have been investigutcd, are fur from being confoimuhlo to 
the circumstances of a ship when moving through the waier, 
and tho same may he said of tho above process for tiinhng 
the place of the greatest tiiinsverse seolion ; consoqnenilv, 
tho formula) allbrd but remote approximations to the ••uloh 
which should, guide tlie naval architect m the formation of 
a design. A far more perfect knowledge than wo have at 
present of the action of the wind on the sails, of iho resist- 
ance of tho water, and of ilio conditions of stability in a ship, 
will bo necessary before tboresuks of analysis will be capable 
of being applied directly to the details of consU uclioii. 

SHIP-BUILDING. When a ship is to bo constructed, 
d^-awings representing the necessary elevation^ and sections, 
generally on a scale of a quarter of un inch to a foot, are 
prepared, and copies of lhe.se, enlarged to the full size ol' 
the ohjecls which they reiuesent in the intended ship, are 
liacod with chalk on the iloor of an aparlineiit called the 
* inouhl-lofl.’ The length of the loft is gciHTuIly equal to 
half that of the greatest ship which it may be proposed to 
build, and of tho whole height of the hull m uddiiion; so 
lliat there may be traced upon it a horizontal p)aii of half 
the ship in tho direction of its length, and beyond one ex- 
tremity of the plan a representation, in the same pl.uic, (»f a 
transverse .section of the ship in a vertical plane at the place 
of its gieatost breiidlh. Such plan and .section being laid 
down, there are drawn with chalk, from their pro]ier places 
in the plan, representations of the limber ribs or frames ns 
they would appear in as many transverse sections of tho 
ship: pieces of plank about threo-quarlors of an inch thick 
are then cut so as to corre.^pond to the forms of tho limbers ; 
and these, which arc called ihemouhls, beconio the paitc*rns 
by which the timbers are to be cut fiom the ireo or log of 
wood. But, as such a mould can only give the form of tho 
timber in tho direction of its lerigili, and as the ohiuiuo 
positions in which tho tiuibcrs stand in the ship cause 
the angle which the faces of each timber niukewnh ono 
another to bo uculc or obtuse, and to vary in iho saino piece, 
certain marks on the surfaces of the boards arc used to indi- 
c.ito (ho directions in which the sides of thq timbers arc to 
be cut. The opeiaiii n of culling tho timbers agreeably to 
the forma of the mould- boards is called ‘ convening.’ 

A row of blocks of oak three feet high and about four 
feet asunder are placed on the bndding-slip (ground cut in 
an inclined plane descending toward.s tlie water) in ilu; di- 
rection of the length of tlie inlciiiled .ship, so that their 
upper suiTticea may bo in a plan*3 making an angle of about 
three degrees with tho lionzon ; and on ilioiu blocks is laid 
the keel AB, Fig. 1. 'i Ins, vvliich is the lowest timber of the 
ship, extends from one end to the other, and upon it is raised 
the whole fabric ; it is of elm, and fur a large ship it consists 



of two or more pieces scarfed together at their extremities timbers (the lower portions, rfe. Fig. 2, of those timbers which 
Timbers, called tho ‘ dead-wood,’ are then placed ac C and are to form the ribs of the hull) : lhc.se are plactid acioss 
D longitudinally upon the keel from each extremity of the the keel perpendicularly to its length, and the other portions 
hitler towards its middle ; tho upper surface of this mass is (called ‘futtocks), ef, fg, Slc., of which each vib is formed, 
cut in a curvilinear form b, h, and with this line the bottom arc placed successively above them, abutting end to end, or 
of the ship’s body is to coincide. At A and B, the extremi- the head of a lower ono againsi the heel of that winch is 
ties of the keel, the stern-post, and stem- post are set up: the immediately above it. The ends of the futtock puM'cs in 
latter is curved near the bottom ; and if tho stern is to be every rib are made to fall near tho middle of tho length of 
what is called square, a particular frame, consisting of two those in the rib on each side of it; and they are united 
transoms or horizontal timbers, and two side-pieces, is fixed together by cylindrical coaks, or })lugs of wood, which enter 
above the stern-post, in order to determine the form which is about two inches into (hose ends at the places of junction, 
to be given to this part of the ship. The sides and upper sur- c, c, c, &c,. Fig. I , represent sections of the ribs made by a, 
face of the keel and dead-wood are cut to receive the Hoor- plane passing longitudinally through the middle of the kceU 
' P. C., No. 1314. VoL. XX1.-3 E 
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rii)(l interior surfaces of parts oi' the ribs appear at 
See. Tlui ribs were formerly placid so that llieir planes 
A\cie porpcndicular to the Ucel, but Dr. Inniun has disposed 
them so as to be ill vertical positions when lliu ship lloals 
upright. Except near tho two extremities of the ship, their 
])laue5 are perpendicular to a horizontal lino drawn in the 
pUino of Hoatatioii through the whole length ; but at the 
bows always, and at the stern if the latter is to ho curvilinear, 
the vertical pianos with which the ribs on each side coincide 
are oblique to the length of tho ship, in order that, on a 
horizontal plane, the proper curvature of the extremities 
may be obtained. Tho rib -timbers above the surface of the 
w’utor are nearly rectilinear, but below that piano they uro 
made with various curvatures. About the middle of the 



trary tloxiiro, uniting on the keel with their loMor concavi- 
ties towards tin? oxlerior of the ship. 

It may be observed that the keel of a ship is not horizon- 
tal, or parallel to the plane of tlo.itation when the sliip is in 
.*-till water, but is iiiado lower towards the stern than it is 
forwards, in order to allow greater length to the rudder, and 
thus increase the power of the latter in giving a direction lo 
tlie ship’s motion. 

The keelson, eg, Ft^. 1, i.s placed longitudinally above the 
floor-timbers, ond immediately over the keel, and it is united 
to tho latter liy bolts which go through both, and through 
tho noor-tiniher.s: its transverse section is represented at *•, 
Fig. 2. Ill largo ships two addilional keelsons, if,/, Fig. 2, 
about thirty feet long, arc bolted to the iloor-limbers sulli- 
ciently near one another that the ateji (foot) of the mainmast 
may rest upon them ; they serve lo relieve tho bollom of the 
ship from the pressure of tliat mast, and strengthen it against 
the upward action of the water. The timbers E and F, 
7'/^. 1, called tho .slernson and stem.son, are also attached 
interiorly lo the stern-post and stem-post, in order to in- 
crease the strength of the fabric.^ 

The whole assemblage of nb-timbers is covered on the 
outside, and cither wholly or partly on the inside of the 
ship, with planks of oak from throe lo six inches thick ; and 
in order to make the latter bend so as to lie close lo the 
curve surface of the ribs, they are, provioii.sly to being applied, 
moistened by sleain: the exterior planking appears in the 
section, Fig. 2. The planks are fastened to the ribs both by 
bolts and trenails (plugs of oak from one to two inches dia- 
ineter), which pass quite througli the ship’s side, and are 
lightened by wedges driven into them at each extremity. 

When the ribs do not join closely aide by side, it is recora- 
mended that, before the planking is applied, the intervals 
both on tho exterior and interior sides of tho ship should be 
filled up with pieces of wood three indies deep, and as long 
as ihe curvature of the ribs will permit; the lines of junc- 
tion with the ribs being well caulked. The spaces between 
the oxlerior and interior pieces may bo filled with cement. 
This filling up should take place over all the bottom of the 
ship at least as high as the plane of floatation, since it would 
afford gi*cat security in the event of the bottom planks being 
lorn off by tho ship striking a rock. Sir llobert Seppings 
however proposes that, for ships of war, where there are 
intervals between the principal rib-timbers, there should bo 
introduced in those intervals other ribs extending from the 
keel up to thi) orlop or lower deck, since by this construction 


the lower part of the ship will be one compact mass of tim- 
ber. He observes that the filling up of the spaces between 
the rib.s nut only adds to the strength of the ship by causing 
its bottom to have a solid thickness of about sixteen inche.s, 
but it tends to preserve the health of ihe crow, since those 
openings become receptacles for dirt, by which the' air 
within the ship is vitiated. Channels, or wator-coursc.s, 
may be cut down the ribs at Iboir interior linos of junction, 
and covcicd by planks or battens ; by those channels the 
water is able to descend to the limber passage along tho 
keel, and pass to the pump-well. For merchants* ships 
Sir Robert Seppings would have strakes, or courses, of 
thick planks extend longitudinally through the ship along 
the interior sides of all Uie ribs, and cover the abuttiugs of 
the futtock-pieccs in each alternate nb : such strakes appear 
at ill 2. He consider.s that no other interior 

planking would bo required, hut he recommends that battens 
should be fastened over the junctions of the ribs in the ver- 
tical planes. 

A ship being a vast fabric consisting of comparatively 
short pieces of timber connected togct^ier by scarfing, and 
the principal parts of the frame-work, llic ribs, the longi- 
tudinal timbers, and the planks being nearly at right angles 
to one another, it must of necessity happen that when Ihe 
ship is not supported in its whole length and brcadlli, it 
will bend by its own weight. This will take })laco nut 
only in llic event of being lifted up by a wave under some 
place in its length, or pressed unequally by the force of 
a w^ave acting obliquely upon one bow or quarter, but even 
while floating in still water, from an excess of the weight in 
one transverse section over that in another. In this la.st 
ease it has occurred, a horizontal line having been traced 
from head lo stern by means of a spirit-level while the 
ship was on the stocks, that iinmediaiely upon the sliip 
being launched Iho two extvemilies were observed to s»nk 
as much ns three or four inches; tho ends of the planks 
separating in the upper pait of the structuic, wlnle Ihe 
timbers below wore in a state of coiiipieshioii, and the 
whole body of Iho .ship heeominu curved m a voitical direi*- 
lion. M. Dupia ha?* shown, Phil. Trimw, 1S17, that ihe 
strain is greatest at that transverse section of ihu ship whicli 
divides tho whole length into two parts, in each of winch 
the weight of the displaced fluid is equal lo that of the cor- 
responding part of tho ship and its loading. To counteract 
the tendency to arch or bond was the object of Sir Robert 
Seppings in the application of diagonal braces to the in 
Icrior .side of a ship. 

Trussing ships to prevent arching was used on the Con- 
tinent as early as 1759 ; and the Swedish architect Chap- 
man, who describes the manner of placing iho trusses, 
speaks of the practice as being generally followed. Tho 
method consisted in setting up three parallel rows of fir- 
pillars from one end of the ship to the other ; the middle 
row rested on the keelson, nml the others on .parallel longi- 
tudinal limbers, fastened by bolts lo the ribs of the ship, 
one on each side of the keel : on Ihe heads of those pillars 
in each row, and under the lowxT deck of Ihe ship, was 
placed a longitudinal timber like an airhitrave; and dia- 
gonal braces were placed from tlie head of one pillar to tho 
foot of the next in each of the thice row.s. It is evident 
that such a disposition of braces, if well executed, would 
serve to prevent or diminish the arching of tho ship; but it 
is far inferior lo the method now followed, because of the in- 
terference with the loading, and tho liability of the pillars to 
be displaced in con.scquence of a violent movement of the ship. 

In order to understand the construction of a ship and 
Sir R. Seppings’s application of the braces, let F)'g. 3 repre- 
sent a part, near the mainmast, of a longitudinal section 
through a large ship of war. In this figure ee i^ the top of 
the keelson ; h/i and hk are timbers extending through the 
whole length of tho ship above the ribs, which are supposed 
to be close together, and not covered by an interior plank- 
ing; w w, &c. are the principal timbers of tho braces ; nn, 
&c. are the trus.ses to those timbers ; is a longitudinal 
shelf, on which rest the beara.s of tho orlop deck, and the 
section shows how it is supported on tho braces m /n, &c. ; 

is alike shelf, on which rest the beams of the lower gun- 
deck. The beams which support the upper decks rest like- 
wise upon longitudinal shelf-pieces, which appear nt w to 
andj:r;7; and these lie upon Chocks or upon ])illai*s placed 
against tho sides of the ship at intervals between the deqks: 
the same shelf- pieces appear at a?, y, tVfZ, in Fig. 2. Through 
these and through tho ribs pass tho bolts by which the iron 
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kucLS r rvt Fig, 2, are attached to tlio body of the sliip. In 
small vessels ilie beams arc not always fastenod by iron 
knees, but arc merely coaked and bolted tt) the sheli-picoes: 
two or more iron knees are however usually placed under 
the beam. near the main and fore masts. The shelves just 
mentioned constitute as many hoops canncctinj; the riba of 
the fabric together longitudinally; they arc fastened by tre- 
nails and bolts to the ribs and to the beams of the decks. 
P P, &o., Fig. 3, are the ports, and the dispositions of the 
braces between them are shown at v v, 8cc. 

The connection of the two sides of the ship with each 
oilier is effected by means of the beams which extend 
under the docks from side to side. The tops of the iron knees 
are lastencd to those, near their extremities, by bolts passing 



ibiough ibein; and the lower jiiirts uf the knec.s are joined 
to the ship’s side by bolts passing quite through the pinnk- 
ing, the ribs, the chock-pieces, "and the knees themselves 
'riu! beams of the principal d<‘<tks in largo ships aro usuallv 
mailc in two pieces which abut end to end, and arc connccled 
(ogellim* by having a strong middle piece scarh'd and bolte 1 
to them. The planks of the gnii and upper decks aro re- 
commended to be laid obi above the beams, and their 
outer exlromilios enter into a rebate formed near the inte- 
rior side of the ship in oerlttin longitudinal pieces which 
are channelled for the purpose of carrying off the water 
from the decks: the diagonal position is given to the deck 
planks, m order that they may increase iho strength of 
the ship in a transverse direction. The exterior planking of 
the ship IS laid on the ribs in longitudinal direct ions as 
nearly as possible parallel to the .suifa<*e of the water; and 
at the extremities of the ship bolts pass ohliipiely through 
them uiid through the stemqiost, the stern-post, and the 
adjacent rih-limbers. 

The oblique limbers, or diagonal braces w 7 n, &c. ( Figs. 
2 add 3 ), which are about six or seven feet asunder, croi^.s the 
i ihs at angles of about 45", and are placed in contrary direc- 
tions from the middle of each side towards each extremity 
of the ship. Their upper ends abut against the horizontal 
shelf under tho lower gun-dock, and their heels or lower 
extremities against the keelson, ov against the horizontal 
timber on each side of it. These braces are attached to 
the timbers of the ship by cylindrical couks and bolls, and 
tho lower ends are connected with the keelson by iron strops. 
Tho timbers A A, A A, which are of fir, are attached to the 
sides of the diagonal braces; and the truss^timbers n n, &c. 
are placed diagonally across the rhoraboidal space formed 
between the principal braces and the longitudinal pieces, m 
order to prevent tho former from becoming bent by tho 
compression which they may suffer endways from any strain 
which the ship may ' experience. Tho diagonal frames, 
together with the oblique trussing between the ports in tho 
u^cr works, not only resist the tendency of the ship to 
become arched, but llie former resist also any pressure 
which may lake place externally against the bottom of the 
ship in tho event of grounding ; at the same time the ex- 
terior planking, the longitudinal timbers, and the oblique 
planking of the docks bind the whole fabric in one firm 
body. A close contact of the several parts of the diagonal 
frames is evidently of tho utmost importance, as on it de- 
pends tho security of the ship against a change of figure. 
The principle on which the diagonal braces act may be^ 


easily understood from the fallowing considerations; — Let 
.\M, AN. Fig. 4, be two principal braces ; F D and DC. 
G B and B C, the struts or trusses inserted l;etween iIumu ; 
then if C be the point of support, and if the parts be>ond 
N and M be tlioso whicli have a lendcncy to sink by the 
weight of the su))erstruGture, it will follow IVom tho ele- 
ments of mechanics, that in this case the braces AM and 
A N. and the longitudinal limber F G, will be subject to the 
strain of extension in the direction of their lengilH. while 
the trusses GB and BC, F D and DC, as well on the longi- 
tudinal timbers D B and M N, will be subject to fbe stiaui 
of compression. The eflect of braces disposed in the pu-^i- 
lions A M. AN, in midships, and of others ooriusponding to 
them towards the head and stern) will be that the strum 
7')g. .. 
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arising from the weight of the exlrcmities of tiie ship, and 
by which arching is produced, is counteraclctl l»y tho power 
of tlio trusses, in positions correspomliug to F C and C G, 
to re^ist being compressed. Aconiruiy olfoct would take 
place if the primdpal bra<‘es were disposed in the directions 
C F and CG,' C being the point supported ; for then the 
trusses between them, and tho longiliidliial pieces DB, 
would become disengaged, and would full out of their 
pbires. 

Sir RohovL Scppiiigs’s diagonal braces were first intro- 
diiced in ISU), and bis paper on the application of them is 
contained in the PhtlohO])htC(d Transacliims for 1814. 
They were first applied lo the Tremendous; and the suc- 
cess was complete, for after three years' service it was found, 
by means of lines of sights along the ship, that the gun- 
deck had not arched in the least, and tho uj»per deck 
only three-fourths of an inch. 

In "18 14, Mr. Walters, a civil architect, took out a patent 
for a method of counteracting tho avcdiing of a ship by 
braces of iron, which he proposed to apply on each side of 
the ship between the rib frames and the exterior planking. 
Tho braces were to o.xlcMid obliquely both ways from the 
upper-deck bi am iu midships, in the direclion of the line 
i>f shoitost distance on the surface, towards the keel, where 
Uio.-e which wcic on opposite sides of the ship wore to meet 
under the bows and stern. By this disposition the extremi- 
ties of tho ve'-sel could not sink without putting all tho 
timbers between the tiusses in a .^tate of compression, and 
ihus all llioir joints woiiM bo kept close together. No 
bracc.s of such magnitude have ever yet been employed in 
ship- building, but diagonal braces of iron arc now super- 
seding ibohc uf timber; and for frigates and smaller vessels 
they are generally employed. The Goliah, now being built 
at Chatham for 80 guns, has, between the keel and lower 
giin-dcck, an assemblage of iron brace.s let iutoriorly into 
the rib-limbers, which they cross at angles of 4o" ; over 
those, betwHjon the orlop an.i gun decks, comes an iiitenor 
planking, which oxtcniks ti:e whole length of tho ship, and 
this also is crossed hy braces of iron, bent, above and behir/ 
the planking, so as to lie upon the ribs : to these Ihc whultj 
system of braces is bolted. 

Vessels of iron are now very frequently constructed both 
for rivers and for navigation in the open seas, and they have 
many advantages over ships of wood. They are much lighter, 
or more buoynut. They arc less liable to becojiu! arclied, 
and are bettor able to withstand the eflects of striking up- 
on a rock. In tho latter case, a ship of w-ood would have il'v 
bottom pierced, or it might go to pieces, while the iron ouo 
would merely become indented, 'i'hcyare formed with rib- 
framos at intorvals, and wiili longitudinal hoops of iron; 
and they aro covered with iron plates, which are fastened lo 
tho ribs by bolts or rivets. The lower part of the interior 
may be divided into compartments, which can bo rendered 
air-tight ; and thus, in the event of the bottom being per- 
forated in any place, the water would bo confineil within 
that compartment till the damaged plate could be repaired 
or replaced. 

Tho sheathing of ships at first consisted of a second co- 
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vevinj? of applied, on Iho exterior of the first, over 

the bottom and Airies as far as they were under water; but 
this bein^ found to impede the motion of the ship, a sheath- 
ing of milled lead (the invention of Sir Philip Howard) 
was subsequently employed. The application of plates of 
copper as a covering on the exterior of ships was first tried 
in I7(i0; and in 1783 all those belonging to the royal navy 
were ordered to be covered or sheathed with that metal. By 
this practice shells and sea-weeds are prevented from ad- 
hering to the sides and bottoms; tho friction of the water 
against them is diminished, and tho damage which would 
be caused by worms is avoided. The copper is said to 
remain serviceable from seven to ten years, except when a 
ship has been in seas which, like those on tho western coast 
of Africa, abound with sulphiirolted hvdrogen; for then 
()io cMipper is di'siroyed much sooner. The late Sir Huiii- 
])hry Davy proposed to protect tho copper sheathing by 
the application of zinc, for which sulphuretted h)drogeti has 
a St longer aftinily than for copper ; but though the experi- 
ment MJcceeded, no advantage resulted from it ; for it was 
found that the copper, not being acted iijion by the acul 
which tn evonts the adhesion of vegetable and animal matters, 
soon became foul. 

Tlio slabihly of a ship depending much on its breadth, 
and tlie lateral action of tho wind on the sails being the 
force to which the stability is opposed, it follows that the 
liei^lils of the masts or sails, and that of the common centre 
of gravity of the latter, ou^hl to vary with the breadth of 
the ship;’ while the breadths of the sails must \ary with its 
len^lli. Now the nioineiiliiiu of the wind in the sails de- 
pending upon the breadth and Jicight of the sails, and upon 
llie jiluce of their centre of gravity, that momentum must 
vary wi'h the length of the ship and tho square of its 
bieadlli; hence, in small ships, it is less proportionally to 
the stability than in great ships; and, on this account, the 
bc'igbls of the masts in the former are generally less in pvo- 
poition to the broadlh than in tho latter. 

The shrouds and back-stays are intended to enable the 
luasis to resist tho prosaiirc of the wind when it acts in any 
diiijetioii aft of the beam: they arc made fast to the sides 
of tho ship at what arc called the * cluimiels,’ which are 
alwais rather aft of tho mast to w'hich they belong, in order 
that the action of the wind against tho sails may be better 
resistCMl ; and the ‘dead-eyes' allow tho shrouds to bo | 
rehi'ied or made ‘ tort,’ as circumstances may require. The , 
main and mizen masts arc always made to rake, or incline 
nfl; but the fore-mast is UMiully upright. The fore-stay 
urul the mani-to\imasl-stay should be in one line ; so also 
should the maiu-stay and the luizen-topmast-stay. These 
stays sene to keep the masts steady, and resist the pressure 
of the wind when its direction is before the beam, as well 
as the strain produecd by the action of the men on the 
hi aces. 

'J’liu masts of ships are built of several pieces selected from 
the strongest parts of Irce.s and attuclicd together both in 
Ilic fiae-and-afi and in tlie atbwart-sliip directions, the 
whole being bound together by hoops at intervals. Usually 
the central piece consists of one log of timber reduced to 
the form of a polygonal prism, and to the sides of this are 
applied other pieces, whicli are connected with it cither by 
:t longitudinal projection in each, which is let into a cor- 
respond iiig <-hannel made in the central ])iecc, or by bloeks 
of bald wood which arc let into both tho central and atlacdied 
im ces. tn order that masts may more eflcctually resist the 
.strain of torsion to which they are subject, it is sometimes 
the practice to form one of the surfaces, in eacli of two 
timbers which are to be applied together, in prismatic 
‘ tables/ alternately elevated and deprcs.scd; so that when 
those surfaces arc applied together, the raised parts in each 
may fit the depressed parts in the other. 

The rudder serves to govern the ship’s motion ; for, on 
being turned so that its plaiic is in a position oblique to the 
plane of the masts and keel, the reaction of tho water 
against it as the ship advances, being resolved in a direction 
perpendicular to tlie last-mentioned plane, becomc.s a force 
which causes the ship to turn upon a line passing through 
its centre of gravity. Thus by giving the rudder more or 
less inclination to tho said plane, tho ship may be made to 
move in any required direction, or may bo made to avoid 
an object by which its safety might be endangered. 

Ships have difieroiit designations, according to the num- 
ber of their masts or the disposition of their sails. Tho word 
ship is more particularly^applied to those vessels which have 


a fore, a main, and a mlzen mast, with a top-mast and iop- 
gallant-mast to each ; and in which the yards, in sailing be- 
fore the wind, arc braced square, that is, in horizontal posi- 
tions perpendicularly to the length of tho ship : tho mizen 
sail alone being usually in a fore-and-aft position, that is, in 
a vertical plane passing through tho keel. A bark is a 
vessel with masts and sails like those of a ship, except that 
the mizen-mast carries no top-snil or top-gallant sail. A brig 
has a fore and a main mast, with top and lop-gallant masts 
and Bails, like those of a ship ; but it has no mizen-mast, 
and the raain-sail has a -position corresponding to that of 
the mizen* sail in a ship with three masts. A snow is rigged 
in the same manner as a brig, except that the main-sail is 
attached to a small mast abaft of and very near the main- 
mast. A schooner has two masts, and the sails attached to 
them are, in their usual position, in vertical planes passing 
through tho keel: it has small or no top-sails. Lastly, u 
sloop (shaloop) has only one mast, with a main-sail, whose 
plane is usually in o fore-and-aft position. Each of tho 
difiercnt kinds of ships has a bowsprit which carries a fore- 
stay-Kul and a jib-.sail. 

In the British Navy, ships which carry 70 or a greater 
number of guns aro called ‘ linc-of-battlc ships.’ Frigate 
is a term which is supposed to have been first applied to a 
light galley moved by sails or oars ; but it is now applied to 
ships of war, generally with two decks, and carrying from 
30 to 60 guns. These arei built narrower than line-ot-battle 
ships in proportion to their leiigib, and sail swiftly; and 
such vessels were first, in 1090, cunslrueled in England by 
Coniinishioner Pell. They accompany tleets in order to 
watch at a distance the movements of the enemy, and they 
act singly against ships of a like kind. Ships of war of a 
lower class than frigates ha\e the dcnoiuinatioiis of sloojis, 
corvettes, brigs, cutters, biigantincs, ketches, schooners, ami 
barques. The sloops of war and corvettes carry iVoni 4 
to 20 guns, and some brigs carry 10 guns: the number of 
guns in a vessel of either of the remaining classes does not 
exceed JO. 

The tonnage of a ship is, properly, an expression for the 
interior capacity by the number of ions of sea-water winch 
it could contain; tlierefore, if the interior \oluuie were 
found in cubic feet, on dividing that volume by .'J5 (the 
number of cubic feet of sea-whaler which arc equal in 
weight to one ton), tho quotient Whould be the loimage 
required. The tonnage however is frcquoiitly undcrstoiid to 
express the capacity by the number of tons of sea-water 
which might be contained between a horizontal plane pass- 
ing thruugii tho shipw^hen she floats in still water with only 
her equipments and stores on hoard, and a horizontal plane 
passing through the ship when laden, that is, bidw'eeii wdiat 
arc called the light-watrr and loadwater planes; the 
volume of that ]>art of the ship expressed in cubic fivt 
being divided by 35, as in the other case. This result evi- 
dently gives the weight of the ship's cargo merely. 

As the application of the usual rulcft of mimsuralioii to 
the determination of the tonnage in either of the abo\o 
cases is very laborious, several dilfurent methods have been 
proposed by which an approximate value of the tonnage 
may be more easily found. The rule formerly employed in 
this country, agreeably to tho acts of parliamoiit 13 Goo. IJI. 

and 20 Geo. III., is expressed by the formula '■ 


T, where I is the length of the ship at the load-water plane, 
b the exterior breadth at the broadest part of the ship, and 
T is the tonnage required ; but it may bo easily shown that 
the rule, probably from .subsequent ulterutioiis in the forms 
of ships, is very erroneous. 

In 1791 the Society for the Improvement of Naval Aichi- 
tecture. ofiured a premium for the most accurate method of 
determining the tonnage of ships by rules including the 
values of all the principal dimensions; and, in the following 
year, M. Chapman gave two rules, in one of which this 

1 . , , ilb)^ , . 1 , , 1 

element is expressed by , and in tho other by , where 

y a? 


I is the extreme length on tho load-water plane, b is tho 
breadth just below tbo main-walc,|and d is the mean vertical 
distance between the light and load-water pianos ; x and y 
are variable divisors depending* on tho fullness or sharpness 
of the bodies of tho ships. Tlie last of the above formulm 
may bo made to express the tonnage very near tho truth 
bo made equal to 46*67, and if the result be multiplied by 
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tho value of tho fraction . Here n denotes the 

2(n-‘2) 

number of equal parts into which tho length of the ship 
may be divided on a piano midway between the light and 
load -water planes ; s is the sum of the half-breadths, or hori- 
zontal ordinates taken to the outside of the ship at the 
several points of division, and h is the greatest ordinate. 

A committee appointed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to consider the measurement of tonnage, slate 
ill their- Uoport (1834) that they conceived it to be preferable, 
Its well for the interests of the builder and owner as for the 
collection* of the dues, that the registered tonnage should 
depend on the whole interior capacity of the ship ; and they 

Lb.d 

gave as a rule for computing it, the formula = T, in 

which / is the interior length of the vessel, at half tho mid- 
ship depth, from the after part of tho stem-post to the fore 
purl of the stern-post ; d is tho sum of the depths of the ship 
between the under side of the upper deck and the ceiling 
(interior surfiice) at the limber, taken at three points in the 
length, viz. Olio in the middle, and one at a distance from 
each end The depth at the middle point is to be 

doubled and added to the two other depths, b is the sum 
of the inside breadths of the ship taken at two points in each 
of the throe linos of depth above mentioned, viz. at land at 
\ of the depth oil the foremost and on the aftermost line of 
<leplh, and at ^ and at ^ of the depth on tho middle line. 
Tlifi breadth taken at J of tho depth on the middle line is 
multiplied by 3, and that taken at J of Iho depth on the 
aftermost line is multiplied by *2, before the addition is made, 
.r is an arbitrary divisor which has been fixed at 3500, and 

l.b.d 

was found from the equation x = — in which tho value 

of tho second member was obtained by admeasurements of 
ships of diffcront classes, and by taking a mean of the j 
resnils, f being the computed value of tho tonnage. | 

In order to find approximalively the tonnage of loaded 
vessels by the above formula, the coininittoe proposed that 
/ should represent the interior length of the ship at the 
upper deck, b tho interior breadth on the under side of the 
same deck, d the depth from the upper deck measured down 
tho pump-well, and .r= 130. 

Both of these rules are empirical ; but, on comparing the 
result obtained by the first with the iutcrior \olaincs of 
vehs(‘ls computed by the general rules of mensuration, it 
was found that out of fifteen cases it was in defect in nine, { 
and in excess in three : the greatest error in defect was 
onlv 2 per cent., and in excess 0 per cent.; the rule is 
Ihei efore considered to be suilicicntly accurate for the objects 
proposed by it. 

ll would be convenient to have for every ship a scale of 
tonnage, or a table of tho number of tons corresponding to 
difierent depths of the displacement, suppose at intervals of 
one foot ; for by .such scale or table the tonnage expressing 
any jiortion of the whole burthen which the ship can carry 
might he found by iiispcctiifiri from the observed depth to 
which the ship is immersed in the water ; and llie following 
construction has been proposed by Mr, Parsons: — Let aline 
on paper rcpre-icnt a vcilical line drawn Ibrongb the middle 
of the ship, and bo divided into equal parts representing the 
feet in the depth. The weights of displaceuienl in tons 
corresponding to dilferent heights from the keel upwards, | 
being computed by the rules of mensuration, may be set by 
a scale on horizontal lines drawn through the former lino at 
the points which represent the depths of the displacement. 
Then tho extremities of these lines being joined by a curve, 
tho latter becomes a lino of tonnage; and on measuring 
the horizontal ordinates by the above-mentioned scale, the 
tonnage corresponding to any height above the keel of tho 
ship will be obtained. 

SHIPS. Tho law of England relating to merchant ships 
and seamen is partly founded on principles of maritime low 
common to the whole civilized world, and partly on acts of 
parliament. Tho subject may conveniently be divided into i 
four parts : — 

1. That relating to tho ownership of ships and its inci- 
dents. 

2. To the persons employed in the navigation, &c. of 
merchant ships, their rights and duties, &c. 

3. To the carriage of goods and passengers in merchant 


ships, the rights and duties, &c. of freighters and passen* 
gers, of owners and their servants. 

4. To the eraployipent and wages, &c. of merchant sea- 
men. 

1. The ownership of a ship is vested, in the first instance, 
in those at whoso expense it has been built. It may pass 
into other hands by purchase, by iho death, bankruptcy, 
&c. of tho owners, or by capture from an enemy. In all 
these casCsS the general law relating to chattels is observed, 
subject to certain modifications applicable to this kind of 
property. A sale by a party who has the mere possession of 
a ship can in no instance vest tho property in the purchusor. 
Neither can the master, except when tho clearest necessity 
exists, sell the ship which ho commands. Even if ho be a 
pait owner, his sale is valid only so fur as his own part is 
concerned ; and in the case of a registered ship, even suppos- 
ing him to have an authority from the owners to sell, still it 
is incumbent upon him to observe the forms prescribed by 
tho registry acts. A necessity for a sale may arise when tho 
ship is in a foreign country, where there are no coricspond- 
ents of the owners, and the muster is unable to proceed from 
want of repairs, and no money can be obtained by bypotho- 
cating her or her cargo. Tn case a sale under such circum- 
slancos should be litigated, the proper questions for the jury 
to determine arc, whether such a neccssily existed as would 
have induced the owner himself, if he bad been present, to 
sell ; and whether the actual sale has boon made bonil fide. 
No inquisition by any court having autbority abroad in such 
matters is conclusive upon those whose property is in ques- 
tion. ,The property in a ship is now always proved by 
written documents; and by means of those the property in 
an absent ship may be conveyed. But when actual posses- 
sion is possible, a delivery of it is also necessary to convey a 
perfect title; otherwise, in the case of the bankruptcy of 
a seller who is allowed to remain in possession, the properly 
may vest in the assignees. Previous to the passing of tho 
registry acts, 4 Goo. IV., c. 41, and 6 Geo. IV., o. 1 10. 3 and 
4 Wm. IV., c. 55, tho same consequences might have en- 
sued from the continued possession of the original owner, 
in the case of ships mortgaged or conveyed to trustees for the 
payment of debts. But by the 42nd and 43rd .sections of the 
last act, provisions are made for a statement of the object and 
nature of tbo transfer in the book of registry, and for in- 
dorsement on the ccrtificato of registry, by which such con- 
sequences aro prevented. Enactments to the like ollcct are 
made in the bankrupt act, 6 Geo. IV., e. 16, } 7 ‘2. 

In order to complete a title by capture, it is necessary 
that a sentence of condemnation should bo obtained in a 
court of the nation by whom the capture has been made. 
This court decides according to tho general law of nations. 
A distribution is thereupon made among the captors, for 
which purpose it is usual for a sale of the vessel to take 
place. At the time of tho condemnation the ship need nut 
be in the country where tho condemnation lakes place. 
The court at which the condcnuiatiun takes place may he 
in the country of a neutral power, as well as in that of 
the capturing power or of its allies, although this principle 
was admitted reluctantly, and after several decisions to the 
contrary in Engbiiid. The property in a ship is not changed 
by a seizure and a sale without condemnation of a neutral 
slate, nor upon a capture by pirates. 

Where repairs have been done, or necessaries supplied to 
a ship, tbo legal owners, upon proof of their title to the ship, 
are prund facie presumed to bo liable. But this presump- 
tion may be rcbuttofl by proof that they were done or sup- 
plied under tho authority and upon the credit of nnother. 
The question to bo decided, in order to determine the liabi- 
lity, is upon w-hose credit the work was done or the neces- 
saries supplied. If a ship is let out for hire, tho owners aio 
no more liable for the work done by order of the hirers, than 
a landlord of a house would be for work done by order of his 
tenant. Analogous observations are applicable with respect 
to the liability of mortgagees and cborterers. Whore there 
is an actual letting of the whole ship, and the lessee has tho 
entire control and management of her, tho master and 
mariners being subject to bi.s orders, the lessee becomes fur 
the time invested with tho character of owner. But \Gicro 
by tbo terms of the contract the master and mariners con- 
tinue subject to the owner, and be through them retains Uio 
control and management of the ship, tho contract is merely 
for carrying the lessee’s goods. 

A variety of privileges of trade are now confined (o 
ships either of British build, or taken us prizes in >Yar, &c. 
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Tlio iirsit statuto passed with a view to effect this object was 
L'fi (Jco. 111., c. GO. Other statutes, 4 Geo. IV., c. 41, G Goo. 
IV.. c. no, and 3 and 4 Wni. IV.. c. 05, were subsequently 
for the same purpos^c. The object of the Ici^islatiire 
has been to coniine the piivilcgos of British ships to ships 
duly registered and i>osM*.hsing a certificate of registry. No 
ship IS to be considcied a British ship unless duly registered 
and navigated as such. There are some exceptions from 
tills enactment: 1, British-built vessels under 15 tons bur- 
den, and manned by British subjects, navigating the coasts 
and rivers of the United Kingdom or of the British possessions 
abroad ; ‘2. British-built vessels owned and manned by British 
subjccl:^, nut more than .30 tons burden, employed in fishing 
<;r the coasl-trade about Nowloundland, Canada, &c. ; and, 
3. Ships built at Honduras, which, under certain circum- 
siances. are eiililled to the privileges of British registered 
bliiph. It i-i to bo observed that the registry of a snip is not 
compulsory ; the only consequence of non-registry is, that 
a non-i egistcrcd ship can enjoy none of the privileges of a 
Britusli ship. No ships can bo registered which are built else- 
where than in the United Kingdom or in some of its colonies 
or dependencies, or have been condemned ns prize, &c., or ns 
l‘orfcitul for breach of the laws relating to the slave-trade. 
They must also wholly belong to British subjects who reside 
within the British dominions, or are members of some British 
fujtory, or agents for some house carrying on trade in the 
U lilted Kingdom. A registered ship may cease to enjoy the 
privilcge.s of British ships, by sale utidor the decree of a court | 
for benefit of the owners in consequence of being stranded, 
by capture, by repair to the amount of 20s. ])cr ton in a 
foreign country, unless she was =ea-Vr’orthy when she left 
the British dominions, ami the repairs were necessary for her 
return. Every ship is considered to be divided into G 1 equal 
parts, and no individual or partnership firm can be regis- 
tered as owner or owners of loss than a ri4th part. Proper 
ofiicers, who generally are the officers of customs on the spot 
j’n question, are a])pointed for the purpose of making the 
registry and granting certificates of registry to the owners. 
The registry and certificate must be made at the port to which 
a ship belongs, which is that port at or near which the owner 
resides who takes the oath required by the act. The certi- 
ficate states the name, occupation, and residence of each 
owiior, and the share or shares which lie hold.s, the name of 
the master, the? name of the ship and of her port, the time and 
place of her buihl or condemnation, the name of the surveying- 
officer, her tonnage, and contains a particular description 
of her in other respects. On the back of the certificate are 
slated the names of the owners, and the share or shares 
held by each. Tlio name of the ship cannot afterwards be 
altcrcfl. WhcMi the properly in a ship or any part of it is 
transferred, it must be done by a written instrument or bill 
of sale, which recites the contents of the certificate. The 
iropcrty in the ship is not conveyed until tlio instrument 
las been proiluccd to the proper officer at the port where 
the ship was registered or is about to be registered afresh. 
The ollicer then makes a registry in accordance with the 
altered circumstances of ownership, and indorses them on 
the certificate; of this he mujjt give notice to the coinnris- 
sioners of customs. The transfer is lenfiered complete by 
an indorsement on the bill of sale certifying the entry in the 
registry and the indorsement. If the master of a ship is 
elianged, notice of it must be given to the proper autho- 
rities, and a memorandum and indorsement of the change 
must he made in the registry and on the certificate. If a 
certificate is lost, a fresh registry must be made for the pur- 
pose of granting another; and the same form is necessary 
111 case of any alteration In the ship which creates a variance 
in the particulars stated in the previous registry. The only 
conclusive evidence of ownership of a ship is the registry and 
certiffi'ate ; but a production of ilie rcgi.stry alone is not even 
primufacip evidence to render a party liable as owner of a 
ship. There must be some proof cither that he has caused 
bis name to be entered, or has assented to its entry ; neither 
is it evidence to support an allegation of title by the party 
producing it; as, for instance, to prove interest in u plaintiff 
in on action on a policy of insurance. 

Where a ship is the property of several part-owners, the 
rules of most nations have made provision for the adminis- 
tration of the joint property in case of a disagreement as to 
the management among the joint-owners. The English 
law contains similar provisions. The majority in value are 
authorised to employ the ship ‘ upon any probable design 
but they are only entitled to do so upon giving security to 


the minority in a sum equal in value to the united shares of 
the latter. The mode of obtaining this security is by pro- 
curing a warrant from tlic court of Admiralty for the arrest 
of the ship. After the security has been given, the minority 
bear no share either in the expenses or profits of the adven- 
ture. If no application of this kind is made to iho court, 
the minority ought expressly to give notice of their dissent 
both to their joint-owners and all othev parties engaged in 
the proceedings, and they will then be relieved from the 
necessity of contributing in case of a loss. If they take no 
steps of the kind, their joint-owners, as in the case of part- 
nership of any other chattel, will not bo responsible to ^hem 
for any consequences short of an absolute destruction by 
their means of the ship. The same proceedings arc proper 
to be taken where the joint-owners are equally divided in 
opinion, or the minority have obtained possession of the ship. 
Ihc application for the arrest should be made at the earliest 
stage of the proceedings, because otherwise the applicant 
will be held liable to contribute to the previous expenses, 
although he will receive no part of tlie profits. (Inc part- 
owner may make the others liable for repairs, &c. done at 
his order : the usual practice however is for the part-owners 
to unite in appointing one person as a general agent for them 
all. This person is styled the ship's liusband, and his duty, 
when not especially defined, is to attend to all niatter.s con- 
nected with the outfit and freighting of the ship. It i.-i not 
j however within the limits of his authority to cfiToct an in- 
i surancc. If he make any advances, he can sue those j)art- 
I owners on wliose behalf the advance.s are made for what is 
! due to him. In case of disagreement among tho pai t-owneis 
as to tho settlement of accounts concerning the expenses and 
earnings of a ship, the ordinary remedy is by a suit in equity. 

2. As to the persons employed in the 7iavigatio}i, nf 
skips, their rights and duties, ^c . — The master is the com- 
mander of the ship; he has the sole conduct and manage- 
ment of it. By virtue of his employment as siudi, In* is 
civilly responsible for any injury done to the ship or cargo 
in consequence of hia negligence or ineoinpetenec. Tlioso 
who are employed under him are styled manners and •sea- 
men. In every i^ntish ship ho must ho a Britisli subject, 
and three-fourths of the crew must be British seamen. (3 &. 
4 Will. IV., c. 5*1.) In vessels employed in the eoa.-ling 
trade and in voyages between the United Kingdom and llie 
Channel Islands, all the erew must he British seamen. No 
person is qualified to be master or deemed to be a BvilUb 
seaman except natural born subjects, or those who have been 
naturalized or made denizens, or become British subjects by 
conquest or cession of territory, and who have taken the 
oath of allegiance or fidelity, or who have served on board a 
ship of war during war time for three years. During wivr 
time this period may be limited by royal proclamation to two 
ears. The natives of the British dominions in llio East 
ndies are not British seamen, and there are certain legal 
provisions relative to their einployment. Those ships which 
are not required to be wholly navigated by British seamen 
arc deemed to be duly navigated if they have on board 
British seamen in the pro])orlion of i>ne to every 20 tons 
of tho ship’s burthen. The legal proportion of British sea- 
men may also be dirninisbed % royal proclamation. 

The master has power to bind tlie owner.s by entering 
into engagements with third parlies relative to the emplo}- 
raent of the ship. Such engagements are of two kinds : — I. 
A contract by which tbo whole ship is let to hire during an 
entire voyage, which generally is accomplished by a sealed 
instrument called a charter-party. 2. A contract with dis- 
tinct persons to convey the goods of each, in which case tlio 
ship is called a general ship. Such contracts made by tho 
master, being within the lawful scope of hi.s omployment, are 
legally considered to be made by the owners who employ 
him ; and in either case they or the master arc liable in re- 
spect of these contracts. If the charter-party is made in 
the name of the master only, it will not support a direct 
action upon it against the owners. Still if the contract is 
duly made, that is. within the usual omployment of the 
master, and under such circumstances as afford cither direct 
proof of authority or evidoiice from which such authority 
may be inferred, the owners may bo made responsible 
either by a special action on tbo case or by a suit in ciiuity. 
But the master cannot be assumed to have a power to annul 
an express contract entered into by the owners themselves 
and to form a fresh contract with other parties. Besides 
this power which the master has to bind the owners by his 
contracts relativo to the lading of the ship, he has also au- 
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thorily to reiulcr lliom liable for repairs done and provisions 
and other Ihiiigs furnished for her use, or for !ho money 
which he has expended for such purposes. In this case also 
tile remedy of the creditor is against the master, unless by 
express contract the owners alone tue rendered liable, and 
also against the owners. If the contract is made by tlie 
owners themselves, they alone are liable. The English law 
does not follow the rule of the civil law, by which a party 
who had repaired or furnished a ship had a claim on the ship 
itself in preference to all other creditors. A party who has 
done lepairs upon a ship has a right to retain the possession 
jintil his <lemarids are paid; but if he gives up posses- 
sion, he is«an the same fooling as other creditors. When 
however the ship is abroad, and the necessary expenses can- 
not otherwise bo defrayed, the master lias the same power 
which the owners or part-owners to the extent of their shares 
under all circumstances have, to hypothecate the ship and 
freiglit as a security for debts contracted on behalf of the 
s>hip. The contract of hypothecation is called a contract of 
holiomry, by which the ship upon its arrival in port is an- 
swerable for Ibc money advanced, with such interest us may 
have been agreed on. IJy the tenus of the contract the re- 
payment of the money is rniide 1o depend upon the accom- 
plishment of the voyage, and, in consideration of the risk, 
the lender is permitted to receive a higher than the legal 
rule of iiilerest. By such hypothecation the creditor ac- 
quires a claim on the ship. When the claim has been 
rroc.led by the master abroad, it may be enforced by suit in 
the Admiralty; but if the ship has been li>poihecated by the 
ciwncrsaL homo, the parties can only have recourse to the com- 
mon law or equity courts. The Admiralty and the equity 
cvjiirls will rccogiiisc the interest of the assignee of a bot- 
Icmiry boml, lIuMigh at common law be cannot sue in bis own 
iiaino. In general the master has been bold not to be autho- 
rised to raise money on bottomry within any part of the same 
country where the ovvntM S reside, on the ground that it is bis 
duty to <-oimnuni('alew'ith tbciu before entering into such a 
I ontract. l?nl where by reason of hostilities communication 
with the owners was uluiost impossible, and immediate ne- I 
cessity existed fiu* the riionoy, which could not be procured 
ollicrwiho than u|)on boltoinry, a master was held to liavo 
aulhoiity to uiise it on those terms. When money is lent 
oil bollouivy, tlie owners arc not personally respousiblo. 
The credit is given to the master and the ship, and the re- 
medy is against them only. Still if a party is not content 
with such security, the master may also render the owners 
liable. The master cannot liypothccalc the ship for a debt 
of Ins own, nor can ho giv<! a bottomry bond for matters not 
within the scope of his authority. If the sums secured by 
the bond are not repaid, an application must be made to the 
Court of Admiralty, founded on the instrument of contract 
and an allidavit of the facts, upon which a warrant issues to 
:uTc.-t the ship, and tho persons interested are cited to atipcar 
belbre the court, wliieli then decides what is to be done. If 
sovcral bonds have been given at dilfercnt times, the latest 
in point nf time is entitled to be first .satisfied, a rule derived 
from the civil law. (Vfff. 20, tit. 4, s, 5, 6.) If the neces- 
sary amount of money cannot be raised by hypothecating 
llie ship and freight, tho master may als>o sell part of the 
cargo or pledge it. 

The whoto of tho services of tho master are duo to his em- 
ployers; and if he occupy himself on his own account, and 
the money earned by him is paid to his eniployei's, they can 
retain it. It is his duty to give information to tho ownors 
of every matter which it may bo material for them to know. 

The statute which now embodies the regulations relative 
to mariners is 5 & 6 Wrn. IV., c. lU ; the object of which 
was, * To amend and consolidate the laws relating to the 
merchant seamen of the United Kingdom, and for forming 
a register of all the men engaged in that service.’ The 
statute furnishes forms for the agreements into which sea- 
man ought to enter. These agreements must bo in writing, 
and any agreement inconsistent with them or with a sea- 
man’s right to freight earned by ships lost before the final 
conclusion of a voyago is not binding. The seaman does 
not by signing the agreement lose his lien upon the ship, 
or lose any remedies which be bofure had for the recovery 
of wages, or which he was before entitled to against the 
ship, the master, or the owners. Any loss to the cargo or 
stores by embezzlement, negligence, or wilful net, may be 
made good out of the wagos of the seamen who arc guilty 
of such acts, and an incompetent seaman is subject to a 
reduction of wages. The seaman engages to serve and cori- 


ducl himself in a diligent, faithful, and ordeily manner, and 
to obey the lawful commands of the master. By the com* 
mon law a seaman was liable to personal restraint, coi'rcc- 
tion, and dismissal for breach of duty ; but tlie act imposes 
certain other penalties, and provides for his summary 
punishment on application before a magistrate in any part 
of the British dominions. 

A seaman is not entitled to any additional vcnuine ration 
on the occasion of danger or extra labour from the perils of 
the sea. If the vessel bo wrecked, it is his duly to exert 
himself to take care as much as possible of the cargo ; otid 
if the ship arrives safely in port, the seaman is not just ified 
ill leaving her before he has a.ssistcd in completing the de- 
livery of llie cargo. But if the master pro]>osc to lake the 
ship to some place not mentioned in the articles, the seamen 
are jusliiied in leaving her; and they are not bound to con- 
tinue on board if they arc iiisuliiciently provided with food 
and other necessaries; or if the master misconducts himself 
or maltreats them. By desertion a seaman forfeits his claim 
to wages. 

If the correction ov restraint by tho master has been un- 
warranted or excessive, ho is respoiisiible to Ibe seamen in 
an action at law, or by proceedings in the Court of Admi- 
ralty. In case death is caused by the punishment adminis- 
tered, the master is subject to criminal proceedings, wliicli 
are conducted and regulated by tho usual rules of law. 
Otfences coriuiiilted at sea may, under the Admiralty com- 
mission, or under a commission issued by authority of 4 Sc 5 
\Vm. IV., c. 3, be tried and punished as if committsMl on 
shore. The master may hinisclf use force and imprison- 
ment to repress the commission of crimes; but for the pur-, 
pose of ]iiiuisliing crimes committed at sea, magi-strates 
aio authorised lo receive informations and commit the 
offenders for trial ; and by 5 & fi Win. IV., c. 19, llioy may 
inquire into and dotcmiine complaints of assault and bat- 
tery committed at sea. 

As lo the offence of Barratry, see Ibot article. 

The statute 11 & 12 Wm. 111., c. 7, made t'crpetual by 
G Geo. 1., c. 19, and IS Goo. 11., c. 30, defines various acts 
which shall bo held lo amount to piracy ; and by 7 Win. IV., 
and 1 Vic., c. 88, s. 3, persons convicted of tbo olfenccs so 
held to amount to piracy, are liable to bo ll•an^portcd for 
life, or nut loss than fifteen yeais, or imprisoned for three 
years. By IG Car. IL, c. C, and 22 Sc 2.3 Car. II., c. 11, it is 
enacted that tlie master of any \csm‘ 1 of not le.ss than 200 
tons burden, carrying sixteen guns, shall not >ield to ]^iratcs 
of any force w'iihout resistance, on pain of incapacity lo com- 
mand any English vessel afterwards. A ship of loss burden 
is forbidden to yield to any Turkish pirate not having 
double her guns wilboul iighling ; and if any mariners or 
inferior oifieers refuse to fight when cominaiKhol, or dis- 
courage other inarinors from doing so, they shall lose their 
wages and tlieir goods on board, and be liable to imprison- 
ment with hard labour for six iiionlhs. If any oflicers or 
seamen are killed or wounded during the engagement, and 
the ship nevertheless arrives at her destined port, t)rovisions 
arc mado by 11 & 12 Win. III., c. 7, for lev) nig a sum of 
money not exceeding two per cent, on the cargo and freiglit, 
and distributing it among the master, oflicers, and seamen 
of the ship, or the widows and children of tbo slain. This is 
done under the suporintondencvi of llic judge of the Arhni- 
rally Court or his surrogate in London, or the <!hief civil 
officers in other parts. By the 20 Geo. II., c. 38, a corpora- 
tion was formed and provision made for raising a fund for 
building an hospital, &c. for the relief and support of 
wounded and disabled seamen and the widows and children 
of such as aro killed or drowned in the merchant service. 
Fuillier regulations respecting it are made by 4 & 5 Wm, 
IV., c. 52. All masters and owners w'orking their own 
ships contribute two shillings, and other seamen one shil- 
ling a month towards this fund. This conlribution is to be 
deducted from their wages, and for that purpose tho master 
keeps a itmslcr-roll of llic seamen, in which all must be en- 
tered and described, and various parfii ulars entered respect- 
ing theiq. A duplicate of this roll is doliveiyed to the col- 
lectors of duties at the place in the United Kingdom where 
the ship discharges her cargo. By 4 & 5 Wm. IV., c. 19, a 
mariner falling sick or being hurt during the perforinanco of 
his duty is to be cured at tho expense of the ship. If scanicu 
are cast away, &c., or in distress in foreign parts, it is 
enacted by 4 Geo. IV., and I Wm. IV., c. 20, s, 82, that the 
British consul thcio resident, or, where there is no consul, 
two more British merchants, shall siipiiort them and put 
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them on board the first bine’s bhip that touches at or near 
the place ; or if no king’s ship can be found, then on board 
some merchant ship. The expenses are defiayed by the 
commissioners of the navy. If a master in foreign parts 
force a seaman or any person bclotiging to his crew to go on 
shore abroad, or wilfully leave him behind when he is ready 
to return, he is guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable by 1 1 & 
12 Wm. 111., c. 7, and by 5 & 6 Wm. 4, c. 19, to fine and 
imprisonment. And in case he has afterwards been relieved 
while abroad in ihe maimer before provided for. the master 
or owners are liable for all the expenses, whicli may be 
recovered wiili cobts of suit in the same manner us a debt 
due to the crown. 

3. Of Ihe Carriage of Goods and Passengers in Merchmt 
Ships, the Bights and Duties, cf Freighters and Pas- 
sengers, of Owners and their Servants, — The contracts 
under which goods are conveyed in a ship arc, as has 
been already stated, of two kinds, the contract by charter- 
party and tho contract for their conveyance by a general 
ship. The former is ‘ a contract by which an entire ship, 
or some principal part thereof, is let to a merchant for 
the conveyance of goods on a determined voyage to one 
or more places.’ A charter-party is a writlen instru- 
ment, generally, though not necessarily, under seal, which is 
executed by the owners or the master, or the owners and 
tho master of the one part, and by the merchant or his 
agent of the other part. The w’ord charter-party is derived 
from the two words charta yiar/i/u,* divided charter,’ be- 
cause the duplicates of the agreement were formerly written 
on one piece of paper or parchment and afterwards divided 
*hy cutting through some word or figure so as to enable each 
parly to identify the agreement produced by the other. If 
the charter-party is by deed, niid executed by tho master, and 
tho owners are not parties to it, they cannot bring a direct 
action upon the instrument ; indeed tho owners ran never 
bring an action upon it unless their names appear as tho 
parties executing it. But an action may in all cases he 
brought against the owners for a breach of their duties 
generally as ship-owners relating to matters not inconsistent 
with the terms of the charter-party. The charter-party states 
the port or ports of destination and the freight to be paid, 
which may be either a gross sum or so much per tun, or so 
much for each Tub or cask of goods. If the agreement is 
not to pay a certain sum for the entire ship, or a certain 
portion of it, but to pay so much per ton, the merchant gene- 
rally covenants to load a fixed amount or a full cargo. Tho 
charter-party generally also states tho burden of the ship, but 
this statement, where there is no fraud, is not binding on 
the parties. The merchant may load with his own goods or 
those of others, or lie may underlet the ship altogether. 
Tho master or owner usually covenants * that tho sliip shall 
be light and staunch, furnished with all necessaries for the 
intended voyage, ready by a day appointed to receive the 
cargo, and wait a certain number of days to take it on board. 
That after lading she shall sail witli first lair w'itidand op- 
portunity to the destined port (tho dangers of the. sea ex- 
cepted), and there deliver the goods to the merchant or his 
assigns in the same condition they were received on board ; 
and further that during the course of the voyage the ship 
shall be kept tight and staunch, and furnished with suf- 
ficient men and other necessaries to the best of the owner’s 
endeavours.’ The merchant usually covenants to load and 
unload the ship witliin a specified time. 

The chavler-parU dates from the day on which it is deli- 
vered or signed. The terras generally used may of course be 
varied so as lo meet the intention of the parties. They cannot 
bo altered nor suppressed, nor others added by any verbal 
statements, but they may be explained by evidence of llio 
usage of general trade, or of tho usage of that particular 
trade in reference lo which the charter-party is made. Tho 
charter-party also generally contains two covenants which 
seem to he wholly inoperative : one, by which the merchant 
binds himself and the cargo; the other, by W’hich tho owner 
binds the ship and freight in a penal sum for the porform- 
ance of their respective covenants. In an action on the 
charter-party the actual damages proved will determine the 
amount lo be recovered ; and they will neither he limited 
nor extended by tho penal sum named ; and alihougli by 
the general maritime law tho ship and freight might be 
made directly available, there are no means for accomplish- 
ing that object in this country. As to the cargo, it is always 
subject to the general law of lien. 

Under a contract of alTroightment doubt often exists as to 


wbelhor the goods conveyed are in tho possession of the 
party entitled lo the payment, and consequently there is 
doubt as to his liaving a lien on the goods. Tlie question to 
be decided is whether tho owner lias parted with the posses- 
sion of his ship. If he has entirely surrendered all control 
over the ship to the Tiicrchant who has chartered her, the 
merchant must be considered for the time as in possession 
of the ship. Tlie goods on board therefore will be in bis pos- 
session, not in the possesbionof the actual owner, who accord- 
ingly under such circumstances will have no lien on the goods 
for the payment of the freight. But it must clearly- appear 
from tho language of the charter-party taken altogethej*, ard 
explained by the circumstances of the emplcyr\«/\tit of the 
ship, that it was intended that such a complete demise of the 
ship should ho made, one of the rules of construction being 
to interpret such instruments * agreeably to the nature of 
the contract that a prudent shipowner would make.’ Tho 
right of lien always exists where the freight is to be paid 
before or on the delivery at their place of destination of the 
goods, or even, as Lord Ten ter den himself decided (2 Barn, 
and Aid., 603), where Ihore is ‘ nothing lo show that tlio 
delivery of the goods was lo precede liio payment of that 
hire.* All these difficulties » may bo avoided by inserting 
a clause in the charter-party expressly stating wlielhcr it is 
meant that the owner should have a hen upon the lading for 
his freight and expenses. The owner does not lose his right 
of lien by depositing the lading in a public warehouse, pro- 
vided he gives notice that it is to bo doUiined until liis claim 
fur freight is batisfiod. 

If either party is not ready to perform ihe contract con- 
tained 111 tlie charter-party by the time agreed on, he is 
liable to an action for iion-pcrformance of his contract, and 
the oilier parly may form fresh contracts with third per- 
sons. 

The charter-party generally contains a clause by virtue of 
which the freighter is entitled to detain the ship a ccrlam 
further number of days for the purpose of loading and un- 
loading her, on payment of a fixed sum per day. Tins pay- 
ment and the time during which it occius are boih culled 
demurrage. These days,' when it is not otherwise pro\ ided 
for, are calculated from the time of the ani\al of the ship at 
the usual place of loading or discharge, and are taken to moan 
working-days. If the freighter detains the ship bejoml tho 
time fixed, he is liable to an action on this breiudi of tlie 
agreement, even if he was not the causo of the delay and 
it was impossible to avoid it; unless indeed by the laws 
of his country the contract or the fnllilmeiit of it was illegal. 
If there is nothing lo show a special loss or injury on the 
part of the owner, the damages arc measured by the scale 
fixed by the parlies in determining the amount lo be paid 
per day for demurrage. But if the ship ho detained or the 
port of discharge be occupied by enemies, the freighter is not 
bound to pay demurrage for delays created by such causes. 
Deraurrage payable while a ship is wailing for convoy or for 
cargo, ceases when the convoy is ready or the slnp fully 
laden and cleared out. If after such time she is detained by 
tho weather, no demurrage is payable. 

When a ship or a principal part of it is not lot out by 
charter-party, the owners contract with several merchants 
respectivedy for the conveyance of their goods. A ship so 
employed is called a general ship. The terms of the con- 
tract appear from the instrument called a bill of lading, two 
or three of which arc signed by the master after the ship 
has been loaded. If any notice or advertisement relative to 
the destination of the ship has been issued, care should 
be taken that these are accurate, otherwise the owners may 
he liable for the consequences of the misstatement. Tho 
terms of the bill of lading must bo made out according to 
the direction of the shipper, or, in case a receipt has been 
given on the delivery of the goods on board, of tho holder 
of tlie receipt. The form of a hill of lading stated in a 
former article. [Bill of Lading.] 

The master ought to be provided with one hill of lading. 
On sijfning the bill of lading, he should receive the rec eipts 
which lie may have given for the goods. By the statements of 
the hill of lading the master and his owners are bound as 
regards third parties, but not as regards the merchants who 
have shipped the goods. As between the master or owners 
and the shipjwrs, the hill of lading is in the nature of a rc- 
ceint, which is only evidence of tho mattei’s which it slates, 
and is subject to be contradicted by proof of tho real facts. 
Ill case of an action for any breach of their implied contract 
as carriers, against the master or owners, (he party who owns 
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the i^O'jfhs mentioned in the bill of lading must be the plain- 
Mf. This will be the consignee of the goods* unless the 
pc.'uliar circu instances of the ease arc such as to denrive 
him of that clmraeler. If it is considered fl0^e8sary to make 
any provisions relative to demurrage* they arc generally in- 
serted in the margin of the hill of lading. - ♦ 

A contract for tlie conveyance of goods may be r^einded 
by the act of the parties or by circumstances over Vrhieh 
they have no control. If the contract is uti^r ^al, it 
ought, with a view to proceedings in the courts of cbmnron 
law, to-be discharged by an instrunibnr, of the saitto nature ; 

^ h ufa tf ^^ie facts sliovv an intention in both parties to rescind 
the c*onrhai#!!}^'a*'‘cotivt of equity wtU' interfere in that jte- 
h-jlf. Where the goods have been laden'and bills of ladmg 
signed, the miistor ought to receive back, all the bills nf 
lading or l>e indemnified for the cohiiequences of having 
signod tliem, if the contract of conveyance is to bo put Un 
end to; and he has a right, in the absence of any fresh 
ngreemeuf to the contraiy, to retain' the goods till the 
fVoight wliich he might earn upon them has been paid; If 
afior tlK* contract for conveyance lias been entered into, the 
lullllmontof it becomes unlawful ' in contoqiienco of some 
act of ilie government of the country, such as a declaration 
of war, a suspension of commercial intercourse, or a pfobibi- 
tioii to export, tho agreemont is dissolved. But nothing short 
of absolute uiilawfuluess can exCusie tho performance of the 
vonrinrt. A contract is not dissolved by the tcmporaiy 
ro>traint of an embargo, nor, as it seoms, of ablockodb of the 
])i}rt of departure. But a blockade of the port of destination 
dissohos the contract, because to sail to a blockaded port 
with tlio promeditaled intention to break the blockade is 
an ulTonce against the law of nations. If a party has abso- 
Inivdy contracted to furnish a lading for a ship on her 
ai rival at a foreign port, and is prevented from doing so in 
consequence of any law or regulation merely municipal of the 
J'oioigii countiyi this will not excuse the noii-pcrforniance of 
his ('oniract; as where the export of the articles con- 
1 1 acted to bo laden is prohibited or where intercourse is for- 
hidden in consequence of tho prevalence of an infectious 
disoidor. III siieli eases and whore from any other cause 
(Ik* corrcipondpiii of tho merchant is unable to furnish a 
fi oil’ll I, and gives information of (hat to the master, he can- j 
not. by aficrwards remaining at the port tho days proscidbed, 
eiititlij the owners to doniunugc. | 

III all matters that regard the ship, the master has within j 
the si iqio of his duty an unlimited authority over the pus- 
seiig(‘rs us well as over the crow. A passenger may quit the 
shi)), but white ho remains on hoanl ho is hound in case of 
necessiiy to do work that is required for the service of the 
ship iiiid to fight in her defence. If ho thwart tho master 
in ilie exeveiKu of his authority or otherwise misconduct 
linnself, he may lawfully bo put under restraint or impri- 
soned. If the conduct of a passenger be unbecoming, or 
if he thrcatoii the muster with personal violence, he may 
ho excluded from those parts of the ship which are fre- 
quented by the superior passengers, aUhough ho has paid 
su« h A fare aa entitles him tu be admitted thero: If a 
passenger feels himself aggrieved by the manner itl 'whicb 
he has been treated, he may bring an actioir ngkinsl the 
miistor, and it will he for tho jury, under the direction of 
the .judge, to f»ay whether lie hae any ground for ctimplamt. 
In addition to this general right of action, Several statutes' 
have been passed to regulate the conveyance of passengord. 
Those now in force arc 6 Geo. IV., c, 1 1 6, which ri^ates to ships 
carrying passengers from places in the United Kingdom to 
places oitt of Kvirope and not within the Straits of Gib- 
1 altar. It regulates the proportion of passengers' okfrred to 
the tonnage of the shijvprovideB seourily fiif Ao Sea^worthl- 
ness, cleanliness, &c. lin^l proper storing of the ship.'^r tho 
presence of n surgeon and medicines, for the deliveiy of a 
list of passengers to the collector of customs at tbisi* |)ort, of 
departure, and attaches penalties to a violation of the regu^ 
liUions which it Contains. Ships in the service of ihO cvolvn. 
or the posl-master-gcneral, or the Bast India Com^hy, or 
hound to the Newfoundland fisheries dr the coast m Labra- 
dor, arc excepted finni the operation of thetibt. The com- 
missioners of tho treasury have a power to exempt ftom its 
operation ships carrying passengers from Ireland to the 
Brit isli possessions in North America. The 6 and C Win. 
IV., e, 63, contains fuilbor enactments of a like cha- 
racter. It also subjects the ma.ster to a penalty in cases of 
his improporly landing passengers at any place not con^ 
P. a, No. 1344. ‘ 


trhoted for, or wilfully delaying to sail, and provider fiir (ho 
maintenance of the [wssengers for hcmis after the*: 
arrival at Ihe'dtistined port. Tlic 4 Geo. IV., o. ^s, legii- 
' lates the carriage of ptisscfiiger;S between Great Britain and 
Irclimd. If a passenger fails to pay his faro, the master or 
owners have a lien on liis luggage for the amount. Nothing is 
due for the conveyance of an infant born during the voyage. 
Where there U a contract for the conveyance of dilmi or 
anitxials, in the db^bce of any stipulation to the contrary, 

I fl'pight will be due for those which (lie before the cuinple- 
liCh of the voyage. This mny bo pi-ovided aguin.^t by u 
Stipulation that iTie freight is to be paid for the conveyalico 
and not fur the lading of them. It is the duty of tllo^6 wlio 
have cqntrac^d to convey, to do over) thing and be provided 
\^iih everything necessaiy fur the safe and expcditiou.s 
accomplishment of the voyage; and if, through their fuiluiu 
to perform these duties, any damage rcsuHs to tho mor- 
clrant, they will be answerable for it. At tho com mericL’ment 
of the voyage the ship must be sea worthy, light, sUiunrh, 
and sufficient, ami properly equipped with all necessary 
tackle. Tho tetter 6f the ship is not excused by Ins 
ignorance of any^ deficiency in the.se respects. 'J’he ship 
must also be provided with a master and crew com potent to 
command Und work her, and also with a pilot when nm*s- 
sary either from (*.ircurostahces or from the hnv of ihe coun- 
try. [Pilot.] After the goods are loadeJ, llujy mu.si bo 
properly guarded; if ihcsy are stolen while the ship is lying 
in some place wilhiii a country, the master and uwnor.s are 
responsible. 

It is the duty of the master, unless in case of any u«-a«»e 
which relieves him from such dut\, to provide things iiocc*^- 
sary for the lading of the ves.sol and to stow an ay the g'iud.s &o 
that they do not injure each other or suffer from the motion 
ol* leakage of the ship. The maslor must, procure niiil keep atl 
documents, papers, clearances, &.c. required by the authori- 
ties in respect of the ship and cargo; and he inii.st abstain 
from taking or keeping cm hoard contraband goods or false 
papers. He must wait during tho time appointed for load- 
ing the vessel, and. if required, also during that appointed 
fbr demurrage. He must pay the charges and duties to 
which the ship is subject. Tho statutulP and 4 Wm. IV., 
c. 62, and I and 2 Vic., r. 1 13, contain the eiiactnumls 
relative to what is necessary to be done in respect of the 
custom-house regulations by ships carrying good.s from tho 
United Kingdom beyond seas. When all thing', arc pre- 
pared, the voyage must he commenced as soon as the weather 
is fttvoiirahle. If the ship is to sail under convoy, she rniisl. 
sail first to the rendezvous assigned. Convoy means such 
.ships of war as, in time of war, ivro appointed by the proper 
authorities to take charge of trading sliip.4 during their 
voyage to their respect ivc destinations. Before sailing it 
is the duty of the niu'*ter to obtain all the sailing orders 
and other’ necessary instructions which are issued by tho 
I commander of the convoy; and during the voyage to obey 
these and any ethers which may afterwards bo issued, ami 
to keep company with the convoy. During the time of 
War it is often rendered imperative upon merchant ships, 
by acts passed for that p«Tpo.«e, not to sail without tlic 
protection of cOrtvoy. After the commencement of the 
voyage, lh« master is bound. Without delays, deviations, 

I or stoppages, to sail direct to ihe port, of destination. But 
streM'of weather, the appearance of enemies or pirates, or 
[ tho presence of nuv urgent nece-ssity, will justify him in 
breaking^ through this rule ; and he ought to do so for the 
purpose of Succouring another ship which he finds in inmii- 
nent peril or distress. 

If the ship is lost or the goods injured during a deviation 
without any of dieso grounds of justification, the owner and 
master will bo ansvieruble for the loss to the merciiant, c\en 
if it does not appear to liaye been a accessary cmiserpienco 
of tlfS deviation. If tho ship during the voyage h so 
dalttagod that slj^e is unablo to proceed without lepair.s, tlio 
master may detain the cargo, if not of a perishable churac- 
fer, till the repairs' are tnadc. If the cargo is of a perish- 
able kind, he ouight to tranship or sell it ns may appear the 
most beneficial cqurse. He may also in all cases, where the 
circumstsinoe^ require it, exercise a dUcretiun as to tran- 
shipping the citrgo; ns, ibr instance, when the hbip is 
wrecked or in imminent danger. 

Hypaihecaiton of a cargo, like hypothecation of a ship, is 
‘a pledge tvitbout immediate change of possussioii.' The 
party to whom llie goods are hypoihoi aUMl imniodialelv ac- 
• ^ VoL. XXI.-3 1?^ 
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quiros a vi^hl to have possiission of ibem if the money ad- 
v.iucevl IS not. paid at tljc tniie agreed on. This power 
of the maslev under cinanostances of urgent necessity to 
sell or hypothecate the good-> must be exercised with great 
circumspection ; and the exercise of it can only be justified 
when it is consistent uith what would have been the con- 
duct of a discreet and aide man under the circumstances. 
Where goods have been hypolhecafed, the merchant is en- 
titled, on the arrival of i lie ship at its destination, to receive 
at his option either the sum for which tliey wore hypothec 
cated, or tluMi- rnaihot price at that place. During the 
voyage tlie Miii«ter i.s bound to take every possible care of 
the rlirgo, ami to do all things necessary for its preservation, 
and ho and the owners will ho aii.swerable for all damage 
wliu h might have been avoided by the exercise of skill. 
;>ltontion, and forothouglit. When tlie voyage is completed, 
ihe master inu.-t jice lliat lha ship is pvopmly moored, 
and all thing.sdono relative to her wliich are required by the 
law or usages of the country. The slftlul6 3& 4 Wm-lV.,c. 
:)‘i. contains the regulations relative to customs to wduch it 
is necessary to cunform in this country. Upon payment of 
freight and the production of bills of lading, tlie cargo must 
he without delay delivered to the parties ontiilod to receive 
It. In the case of a general hliip, the usage often prevails 
for the master, hoforc delivery, to take security from the 
mendiant.s that they will pay liieir share of average after ii 
shall have been adjusted. If the freight duo on any goods 
is not ready to he paid, the master may (Iclnin the goods 
or liny ])art of them. The goods may be detained either on 
board the ship or in any other safe place. 

When tho maslor i-s compelled, by an act of parliament, 
fo land the goods at any particular wharf, he does not 
thereby pait with the possci-sijn of the goods, and nonse- 
f|ucnrly does not lose whatever right he may have to de- 
tain them. If goods me sold by the custom-honse ofiic^rs 
before the freight is paid, the master is entitled to receive 
the first proceeds of the sale in di^diarge of the freight. In 
foreign countries, whore any nccidcnis have occiurcd to 
frustrate tir interfere with the objects of Iho voyage, or any 
one of the parties (o the contract feels himsedf aggrieved by 
tlie conduct of anf^bther, it is cii.stomary to draw up a nar- 
rative of the cireumslaiiccs before a public notary. This 
narrativo is called a pi-olest, and in foreign courts is adniis- 
siblc in evidence, “even, as it would Becm, on lichiilf of tho 
parties by whom it is made. In our courts it is not admls- 
Kiblo on their behalf, but is cvidonco against them. 

Certain cvrcumstances operate as an excuse to tho master 
and owmers for non-fuUllineiit of their contract ‘ The act 
of God* IS understood to mean those uceidcnts over which 
man haa no conlnd, such as lightning, earthquake, and 
tempest.* Tho * perils of the sea,* interpreted strictly, ap 
ply only to the dangers caused merely by tlie elements, but 
ihcso words have received a wider application, and in liti- 
gated cases the jury, after hearing evidence as to the usage 
which prevails among merchants, will determine wluit inter- 
pretation has been intended to he given to them. In the exer- 
cise of this diacrclion, juries have determined that the taking 
of ships hy pirates is a consequence of the perils of the iiea : 
and the verdict has been the same where tho loss was caused 
hy collision of two ships without any lUult being attributable 
to tho.se who navigated either of thorn ; and also where the 
accident was caused wholly by the fault of those on boai-d an- 
other ship. But alt cases in which the losa happens by natural 
causes are not to be considerod as arising from the penis 
of the sea. If the ship is placed in a dangerous situation 
by the carelessness or unskilfulncss of the master, and ia 
in consequence lost, this i.s not a loss from the perils of the 
sea, although the violence of tho elements may have been 
iho immediate cause of it. If a siiip is reasonably suffi- 
cient for the purposes of the voyage, Uie mastor will not be 
liable for a loss arising from the perils of the soa, because a 
ship might have been built strong enough fo resist them. 
By the 'if> Geo. III., c. 86, oamers are relieved from losses pro- 
ceeding from firo, and also from the robbery, theft, or em- 
bezzlement of ‘ gold, silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, or pre- 
cious stones,* unless at the time of shipping them their qua- 
lity and value are made known in writing 1o the roaster or 
owners. Tho * restraint of princes and rulers’ is understood to 
mean a really existing restraint, not oho which is anticipated, 
however imsoiiably or hoiie.stly. By ihe civil law, and also 
by the antient. common law of Rngland, the owners, in case 
of their being liablo for any lo.ss to the shippers, were respon- 


sible to Us full amount. By the laws lunyever of most n.al ions 
their responsibility is now limited to ihe value of the fehip ami 
freight. The firs,t statute which was passed on the subject was 
7 Geo. n., c. 16, which was followed hy the 2G Goo. 111., c. 
S6, and the 63 Geo. III., c. 169 supplied stuno deficieiKMes 
in the former statute, limiting Iho responsibility still fur- 
ther than the first statute hud done. Tlie last sintuto ap- 
plies only to registered ships, and as to them may be con- 
sidered as containing almost ail the law upon the subjoc}. 
By this Act iho responsibility is limited to the value of tin* 
ship and freight. It contains oho pmvisions for the di^lri- 
huliou, by means of an applicration to a Court of 
the recompense owing the several parties'l^iii'H^M, wIkmo 
more limn one claim, and directions as to the mode of culcu- 
laliiig the value of Ihe ship and freight. It does not extend 
to vessels employed solely in inland navigation, and none 
of tho acts apply to lighters or gnbbbls. In cases wlicre 
ships receive injury from collision with each other, tho me.- 
rilime law', which is acted on in the Court of Adminiltv, 
difiers in one respect ft'orn the law of Knglund. Where ilu* 
collision has occurred without any fault on cither side, ns 
for instance, from a tempest, each party mu-^t bear tho in- 
jury which ho has sustained. Where it happens wholly 
■from the fault. of one ship only, her ownois are liable, p.s f ir 
as tho value of the sliiii and freij'hl, to wlncli, bv (b‘o. 
III., c. 159, their liabilily is limited, for the nrnoiint of i' • 
jury caused by tlieir own coiiducl. Thus far the laus av' 
in accf>rdance with eiich other. If the collision has In-i ii 
caused hy the fiults of both sliips, then, accouhn^ to ilu* 
law of England, -»ach party must suslniu his own lo.-s. Ihit 
by the maritime law tho loss occasioned is after rompninii n 
divided equally, and tho owntns of each ship sustain hair. 
It is impossible to lay down any rule hy which to asccrtnin 
on all occasions which ship is to bo considered in fniilt. But 
It may bo afatod generally that steamers and ship., wiji«di 
liave the wind free, are bound to take proper measun s to 
get out of the way of a vessel which is close hauled, as they 
are considered to be more completely under command ; and 
that in (he case of ships uicotiiig eaoli other, that winch is 
on the starboaid lack should keep her course, the one on 
the larboard should bear up. 

But the fniluro to observe these rules by one .‘?bi]) will not 
jufllity the Ollier in Iho nc;«lcct of any reasoii. blu ext'i hon 
or precaution by which tho cnlli-^ion laigbt b,i\o lunni 
avoided. By 1 & 2 Goo. IV., c, 75, s. where danif’xi* 
been done by a foreign ship, a judge h,'i.s power to order ibo 
ship to be nrresied, until the master, owner, nr coi’^igncc 
undertake to become defendant in any aciion for the da 
mage, and give security Ibr the damages ami co.'jSs souglit lo 
he recovered. 

The incvcbant must use tho ship only for lawful ]n!ip(v-(';;, 
and not do anything for which it may be forfeited or d«‘- 
tained, or tlio owners made liable for penalties. 1 n case o) any 
violation of tho agvcem(?nt, by cuqdoymoui of the t.bio for pur 
poses other than tliose conlemplatcd, or failure to perform the 
terms as to lading, &c., the aniouiil of oompousution, in case 
of dispute, is determined, as the circumstances of the cio o 
may require, by a jury. The words primage and average, 
which appear in the bill of lading, mean, the fust, a simill 
sura paid to tho master; tho second, as there used, ceitain 
charges, varying according to the usage of diirerent placr"*, 
for towing, beaconage, &e. 

When an agreement for conveyance w expressed in tlic 
general form, or when there is no actual agreement, but 
only one implied hy law from the circumstances of the case, 
there results from it a duty upon the master and owiicin, 
firstly, to deliroV the goods at tho place of destiiiatiDn, 
whether the ship is hired by the voyage or by ihemontli. 
It is only by the entire performance of this duty that they 
can entitle themselves to the payment of freight. The par 
Itch may however «o express the contract that the pajraent 
of all or part of tho freight may be made before or during 
the course of tho voyage. Although perhap.s in such cave 
the Word freight is used in a sense which does not properly 
belong to it; strictly speaking it means only mou(‘y accru- 
ing for Iho conveyance of goods in consequence of their 
delivery at (he place of their destination. Where a pro- 
vision is made by the contract fi)r payment of freight at the 
place of sliipment, the question has arisen whether tho 
moaning of the parties was that the sum should he paid at 
ail events on delivery of the goods on board, whalover might 
afterwards be&U them ; or wliether it was merely to point 
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«iUt ibe of pityrnont in case the freight shouUl become 
il'io by reason of t))o arrival of the goods at the |)ort of des- 
iniaiiun. Jn nil such cases the inlontioii of the parties 
nju>l. bo interpreted by tlic jury from the words and circiim- 
alanccb of tlio contract, and the usages of llio place where 
It was made. The same obsevvatidn will apply to cases 
money hus boon advanced by the rnerobant, and it is 
di^plllcd wlicilier the money is to be considered as a loan or 
pan payment of the freight. The owners will not lose 
their right to freight by a mere inteh'uption or suspension 
of t be'voyage not caused by llioir own fault, as by capture 
• aitri' iH^piuro, if the troods be ultimately delivered at the 
pl.H'c ()t^iC!?t'maiion. Where the <5ontract of conveyance is 
liv cliarlev'party, under which the rnovchaut has agreed to 
A'n\' a coriam sum for the whole or the principal part of a 
tdup. tliat sum Will he payable even although he has not 
Mippl'.ed enough for a full lading. If he has undetlaken to 
furnish a full cargo, and to pay a certain sum pur ton or per 
bale, he will in like manner under similar circumstances 
1).* hound to pay I'm* as many tons or bales as tbo ship, or 
p.iit hin d, was eapablo of containing, even althongh ho 
b .s nt)l been able to put on board any lading at all ; pro- 
vided the ship bus thereby boon forced to oorno home wiih- 
« III cargo, and this has not been caused by {Jro fault of tbo 
nnisicr or owners. In case of nti action against him for 
such a failure of his agreement, the jury will ascertain what, 
under all ihe circumstances, is a proper compensation to the 
ov^niMs, allowing for the profit of ilie conveyance of any 
'V her i?ond‘4 which may have been laden by other parties. 
If, under a coiitr.iot to furnish A full cargo, the iVcigtit to 
i- • p.iid for per ton, &c., llio merchant is ready to furnish a 
t.il! cariro, and lio is prevented fmm doing so by the master, 

I in? mei’cluint is still liable to pay for the cargo convevod; 
and Ills remedy fur Iho injury whicli he has suffered by 
.ich prevention is by un action on the agreement against 
t' 0 ma,Un* or owners. Wherh the freight is to ho paid at 
^ i.nicli a. 5iu)nth. ii caUnidnr month is to he understood as 
'!ie:nn. Wlierc, from the terms of tho agreemont, the master 
a right to refuse the delivery of the goods until the 
i'ic‘i>;b( IS ]>.»id. ho is not bound to do so; and if he chooses 
1 ) ot lner il,»! 'piods to the consignee or holder of the bill 
oi I'nlni'', and cimnot afferwruds get the freight from 
ib.-ni. tlf UK ridiant wlio cbarloied the ship is not rele*ased 
fro.u Ills liahililv to pay the. freight. If hoVrover under such 
t ii ciimsliiriccft iho r.iasicr does not insist upon payment of 
{be frci 'bt in cad.i, hut Voluntarily and for his own conve- 
: loijco la'-K's jihill of evchriTigo in iiaymciit, the morchant- 
kli iricivr ia tiu'i'djy di‘'*chai\«red, and Ihe owners will have 
n-' ilaim upan him in case ihe hill iS not paid. But if he 
1 liio bill imply because he can not get payment in cash, 
ib'i uKocliant cbartcvi r slill remains liable. Payment of 
iV, by tlie charterer to llic owners at their roquc^*t is an 
:ln^;^c^ to a demand by the master, unless the agreement 
b is bi'on iikkIl* under seal between the charterer and the 
in.i^lcr: and c\rn in that case a court of equity would inter- 
ll'ic :o relieve the C‘hai*tei*cr from a subsequent demand by 
tin; \nii‘*l»*r. A piirchaficr of goods, by Ihe transsfer to Inin of 
ji lull of biding which conlains a contract for dediverv of the 
fpj.ids In the consignees or I heir assigns on payment affreight, 
is luildc for the fi eight. But the mere receipt of the goods 
'iloMe Will not bind the receiver to pay the freight, especially 
if 1 here lie an express agreement under seal for the payment 
of freight between the charterer and the master of owners!, 
'rii.‘ Court of Admiralty, Avhere a que!>ition of freight arises 
before it in the ca.se of captured vessels, will make an equi- 
table arrangement between the owners and imn-chant. 
Where two nations aro at war, and goods belongihg tea 
subject of one of them, oft board A nowtral ship, ate cap- 
tirrcd by the enemy, the goods becoVfte lawful pfite, and 
tlie captors, so representing the oiigjrial owirer.s, arc lionnd 
to pav the full freight for them. The full frolgHl is dtle, 
.since it is by reason of the act Cf the capto’ri fimt the gbods 
hiivc not rcrichcd their des'tinotlon. On the other hand. If 
llm goods of a neutral are captulred ftti boArrt a hostile ship, 
and the captors convey tlie gdods to their deslirtatum, they 
lire en rilled to Mtigh't. But ho freight is pAyablo ^hel^ 
the goods on board n heuiral ship cohirist of Warfeko stores,' 
or where (he neutral ship WAS engaged ift ft trjBftc not open 
to the neutral uatiou in time 6f • Freight is not re- 

coverable where the voyage from any cause is ilfegah If 
the goods Which have been ladieu arc duly delivoi^ted, the 
owners will not be dcprn*cd of their right to freight simply 


because the goods have been damaged during the voyage ; 
but if this damage proceed.s from any impiopei* act or omis- 
sion by the master or ovvner.s, limy will he liable to make 
recomiwnac to ihc merchant. The nmrebant in tins coun- 
try seems (o have no right to abandon the goods in lieu 
of paying freight, ii; alihougli the ship did not arrive, 
they have been conveyed by other means to Iho pla^’o of 
destinalion, and if no charge save tluit of fiLMgUt is 
claimed upon them. But if tho ship has been wrecked, and 
the goods are saved, and uftcM wards conveyed to tho phico 
of their destination, the merchant may abundem them, and 
is not bound to pay the freight if any e.vpcuse of s^alvagc 
has been incurred. If, in the case of a general ship, or 
whore, though a ship is chartered, the hire for her is to bo 
paid at so much per ton, &c., the morchnnt is bound to pay 
the freight of such gomls as may be delivered, even though 
ihoy form a part only of the whole cargo. Where the whole 
or principal part of the ship is hbto tlie eharlercr without 
leferencft to the qnunlily of goods to be laden, and a part of 
the goods aro afterwards lost by ]»crils <»f the sea, it seems 
to have been hold that no freight will be duo for the re- 
mainder. 

There in some doubt however whelber Ihi.s authority 
would bo followed unless such a conclusion aro.'jo from tho 
construction of the agreement between tho parties. If ilio 
ship, without any fault in the master or owners, hocoines 
nnablo to complete her voyage, and the incrcharit receives 
tho goods at some other platso thiui the place of destination, 
he is bound, arcoriling to tho maritime law, to pay freight for 
the portion of the vovago A*hieh lias been performed. Tlio 
principle which o.<ttabhslios tho owner’s riglit under sucii 
circumstance.^ to froiglit for a portion of the voyage has 
tieen admitted in tho eourt.s of comrnoti law in ihia qpuntr}, 
hut that right ‘must arise out of some now contract heiwecii 
the master and the merchant, either expressly made or to 
be inferred from their conduct.* In tho latter oiisc, there 
being no diiect means of ascertaining the intentions of tho 
parlies, they must be collected from the circumstances of 
tho case conSidered with reference 10 tho peneiai jirinciplo 
which obtains in the inariiime hrw. In doing tliis it is ob- 
vious that the degree of benefit derived to the merchant 
must bo taken into calculation, us well as the amount of 
time, labour, and expense bestowed by the owner; and 
thoreroro when it is said that freight is to bo paid according 
to tho portion of the voyage performed, it must not ho under- 
stood tlint lime and space aro tho only measures for ascer- 
taining the portion of tlie freight jiayable. 

If the master unnecessarily sell the good.s, and so prevent 
both liimSelf from earning the whole freight, and I he mer- 
chant from accepting the goods?, tho merchant is entitled to 
the entire nroduce of his gooils witliout any allowance for 
freight. Where a-porluni of the vojjige unK ha.s been per- 
fisrmed, the nic*rchunt cannot be infurred to have contracted 


to pay freight for that portion unless he has iicroplcMl the 
good.s at the place short of their destination. The principles 
upon Avhich the Court of Admiialty, which possesses an uu- 
thvirity over the ship and cargo, proceeds, difler Iroin Ihoj^e 
of courts rtf common law. That court exercises an equilablo 
jurisdiction; and where no con! i act ha.H 'either been made 
or can be implied, applicable to the existing circunislancts, 
‘considers itself bound to provide, as well as it can, for that 
relation of interests whicli hus uncxpceteclly taken place, 
under astute of fads out of the contemplation of the con- 
tructiiig parties.* (Lord Stowell, in the- ease of tho Friend? 
V. CrAighlon, 1 Edw., Hep., ‘idfi.) If the ship has ai;tu- 
ally ncAer corliracnced iho vo)*ago, the owniorls arc not 
oniitled to any payment whatever, allhougli they may have 
incurred great oxpenees in lading her, and though lier 
failure to commence tho vovage is not altrihoUhle to any 
neglect or tniscoftdiict of theirs. Where the contract of 
hiring is for a voyage out and home, at so much to bo paid 
wionliily, fee. during the time the .‘■hip is employed, if by 
the terms of tho contract the whole forms one entire voyage, 
no freight is duo. unleSft the ship returns home, oven though 
she may have dt»IiA’ercd her c.argo at tho outporf. But if 
Iho A'oyog’08 out and home are distinct, freight will be earned 
On tho delivery of. the i-argo at the outport. 

If Any part (if Ihe ship or furniture, or of the gowh, is 
sftcrifiOed for the sake of saving the rest, all pni tics inter- 
ested must contribute towards the loss. This contribution 
is properly callod ‘ Av»jragc.* It is sometimes ciillc.il general 
average, in opposition to sj^ecial or particular averago, which 

3 F 2 
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i 3 the rontribulion lowardd any kind of partial damage or 

loss, or gro'-s average, in opposition to petty average, which is 
the coiilnbution raenlionvd m the bill of lading towards 
llie sums paid for beaconage, towage, &c. 

The principle of average is recognised in the maritime 
law of all nations. Tt wjis introduced into the civil law from 
the law of Rhodes (Dif'. N, lit. ‘2, ‘Lex Rhodia do Jactu ;* 
and the Cornnientaiv of PecUiiis, "In tit. Di^. et Cod. “Ad 
Rom N»uilicam pertinenles’^ *). In order to- constitute such 
a loss as is the subject of average, it must be incurred by 
(fesigh : the masts must be cut away, or the iroeds thrown 
oveiboaid; and ibis must be done for the sake of saving 
tlie rest, as in the case of throwing goods overboard to 
kt-cp the vessel from sinking or striking on a rock, or to 
lighten her that she may escape from an enemy, or of cut- 
ting away a must or a cable to escape the perils of a storm. 
The neeoasary consequences of these acts arc also the 
subjects of average; as where, in order to throw some goo^ls 
ovei board, others or somo parts of the ship are damaged; 
or where it becomes necessary, in order to avoid the dan- 
ger or repair the injuries caused by a storm or the enemy, 
to take goods out uf the ship, and they arc in conse(]Ueiiee 

lost. The expenses also incurred in these operations arc 
equally the subject; of average. Hut the injuries incurred by 
a sliip during an engagement with the enemy, or from the 
elements in consequence of measures taken to escape fiom 
an enemy, arc not of such a nature as to fall within the 
definition. If goods are laden on dock, no average is re- 
coverable in respect of the loss occasioned by throwing them 
overboard, unless by the usage of trade such goods aie usually 
so laden. If a ship is voluntarily stranded for the purpose of 
saving her and the goods, and afterwards gets off safely, the 
exi*L*n$|ifi iiicuriod by the stranding are the subject of geiioraP 
cMiiti ilnition ; but if the slrip be wrecked in coTisoquence of the 
voluntary stranding, the wrecking, not being voluntary, is 
Ihenfforo not such a loss as calls for a genuial contribution, 
if, in consequence of such an injury done to a ship as would 
be the subject of average, she is compelled to go into port 
to repair, the necessary expenses incurred in befitting her, 
so as to enable her to pro-vecuto her voyage, and the amount of 
wages, port dues, and jirovisions expended to accomplish that 
oljjei't, are also the subject of average ; and, if the master is 
unable to obtain iho money necessary by any other means 
than by the sale of a part of the cargo, the loss cauhod to 
tl'.e inercbant upon sncli .sale is also the subject of average. 
If, in consequence of the sacrifice made, the ship cstape the 
danger which immediately threatens her, but is afterward.s 
wieckcd or ciptnred, and.,the rcinamiiig goods, or part of 
tliein, aic saved or iccaptu red, these are bound to contribute 
average towards the loss in the fir."! instance incurred, in 
jMoportiou to their net value in the hands of the merchant 
afl(-r nil expenses of salvage, &<j. have been paid. 

The tbiiig.i upon which average is payable arc, the ship, 
hunts, fiirnitiirc, &c., but not provision.s or ammunition ; also 
ill! morcliaiidb e, to wliomsoevcr belonging, which is on board 
fur the purposes of tiaffie, but not the covering, apparel, 
jewels, See. of parlies on board for their own private use. Tho 
freight due at the end of tho voyage is also subject to average. 
The goods arc to be valued at the price for which they would 
have sold at the place of deslinatiom If the ship, by reason 
of what happened wlien the average was incurred, return 
to her port of lading, and tho average i.s thoro .settled, the 
goods are to be valued at llie invoice price. The losses in- 
curred by the 4»bip and furniture, &c. are calculated at two- 
thirds of the price of tho new articles rendered necessary 
to l>e purchased. Tho usages of other countries as to all 
matters connected with average differ in somo respects both 
from those of each other and IhotiO of this country. Where 
the average has been ndjusted according to the established 
law and usage of the country in which the adjustmont was 
made, it is binding upon all the parlies to it, unless there 
bo somo special contract between them which provides 
olherwiso. 

ikdmi^e is that reasonable compensation which persons 
are eiiiiiled to receive who save a ship or her cargo from 
loss by peril of the sea, which may be culled civil salvage, or 
rticover them after capture, whndi may be called hostile 
salvage. By the law of England no fixed amount of salvage, 
is laid down as applicable to all cases. What is reasonable 
eaii only be determined by a reference to the circumstances. 
Sir J. Nichol (3 Hag., Ad, JRep.^ 117) defines the ingredients 
in estimating a civil salvage bcivice to be, * 1st, enterprise in 


the salvors in going out in tempestuous weallier to assist a 
vessel in distress, risking their own lives to save their fellow- 
creatures, and to rescue the property of their fellow-sub- 
jects; 2nd, the degree of danger and distress from which the 
property is rescued, whether it was in imminent peril, and 
almost certainly lost if not at the time rescued and pre- 
served; 3rd, the degree of labour and skill which the salvuis 
incur and display, and the time occupied; lastly, tlio 
value.* 

Unless in cases where thescrvico.s have been trilling, tho 
salvage i.s generally not less than a third, and not more than 
one-half of the property saved. If the parties cannot 
as to the amount, Iho salvors may retain tlio’prtTj’aUly until 
compensation la made ; or they may bring an action, or com- 
mence a suit in the Admiralty Court, against tho pro- 
prietors for the amount. In case tho property is ictuiiUMl, 
tho proprietors may, upon tender of wliat they think sulii- 
cient, demand it, and, if it is refused, bring an action to 
recover it, in which action the jury will determine as t(» 
the amount due. Tho costs of the action will be ]mid 
by tho salvor or tlie proprietors according as tlie amount 
tendered is or is not determined to ho sufli^ ient. The Court 
of Admiralty bus jurusdictiun in those cases only where tho 
salvage has be^i effected at sea or within high and low water 
I mark. A passenger is not entitled to salvage for his assist- 
ance during the time he is unable to quit tlie ship. Hut, if 
he remain voluntarily on board, ho rmiy recover salvagu tor 
tho assistance which he has given. On one occasion whcie 
a passenger under such circumstances, after the desertion of 
the master and part of the seamen, assuincd the connmind 
with the consent of the mate and the remainder, ami 
brought the ship safe into port, ho obtained a large Miin 
as salvage. A distinct contract for assistance will do away 
with any claims for salvage on behalf of the parties who 
render it. Though a king’s ship is bound to ussi'st a mer- 
chant sliip ill distress, it still has a claim for recompen e. Jii 
awarding salvage, no claims are allowed which uic rounded on 
merely prerogative rights, as those of the loid high-udiniMl, 
tlag-olliccrs, magistrates, &c. ; those claims only are allowed 
which are made in respect of assistance rendered. I he 
saving of human life cannot of itself be the .subject of a 
claim for salvage, but if it is connected with the pivsciwa- 
tion of properly, tliat is a circumstance wliicli may afihci the 
amount of salvage. If freight is in progress of being earned, 
and afterwards does become due, salvage i.s ] ayableiii rospoct 
of freight also. When proceedings for tahage ha\c liocii 
commenced in the Admiralty Ceurt, the defcMidiints may 
tender by act of the court any sum wliich they (‘uiisidcr 
sufficient, and the court will then enter upon an inquiry, 
and determine a.s they think fit. If the sum temkrod has 
been sutficiciit, the court may hold the salvors liahio to the 
expenses of the proceeding. Several statures have bun 
passed providing for what is to he done in case of ships in 
distress, ^nd for tho purpose of regulating and facilitating 
the adjustment of demands of salvage. The 12 Anno, c. 
Ifj, s. 2, applies to cases whore the assistaneu has bciui ren- 
dered by the persons mentioned in that act. The 26 Geo. II., 
c. 19, provides for the case of persons voluntaiily iTiidunng 
assistance. The 48 Geo. HI., c. 130, and I and 2 Geo. IV., 
c. 76, are applicable to cases where assistance is given at tlie 
request of persons belonging to the ship. The statutes .>3 
Guo. III., c. 87, and 1 and 2 Goo. IV., c. 75, contain .^ouic en- 
actments relative to tho same subject. None of these acts 
apply to the Cinque-Ports. Upon application by the prinrii- 
pal officer of a ship which is stranded or in danger of being 
so, the sheriffs, magistrates, and officers of the customs ami 
other persons inentioned in the acts are bound to oulcr the 
constables to call together persons and go to her assistam e ; 
and if any other ship is near, tho officers df the cu.stonis 
or constables are required to demand ossistanco by men ami 
boats from her chief olfiirer, who is liable to forfeit 1007. to 
the chief officer of the ship in distress if he does not give 
assistance. All the persons employed are to bo subject to 
the command of the master or other officers or ow ners of 
the ship which is in distress, and in case of their absence, 
thei acts name a number of persons, beginning with the 
officer of customs, whom, in order according as they happen 
to be present, all person^ are to obey. The power of tlio 
county comitatus) may, if needful, be summoned by 
the sheriff, or in his absence by any magistrate, to enforeo 
the execution of the statutes, and the person in command is 
autlioriscd to use force if necessary to repel persons who 
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ifn])roi)erly obtrude themselves. An account of the nnmcs 
of iliL- >hip, ni.ioter, and owners, Sic., of tho carno. &o., and of 
1 1)0 fiicumstancos of I ho dinlrc^s, is to be laktui by the oilicer 
of tlio (‘ostoms on oafh of the parties cognizant of the cireum* 
.‘'luijccs holbre a ina'^istratc. This acesonnt is to be forwarded 
to (he secretary of the Admiralty, and by him published in 
tlio iioxt Lon.loii Gazetto. The persons wlio assist arc to be 
{•aid b\ the inai^tor, soaincu, or owners, a reasonable reward 

ithin thirty days ; and if this is not paid, live slup or goods 
ronuiiii as a security in the hands of tho otlicer of the cus* 
loiuf. In case of disagreeinerit as to amount, t!ie nearest ma* 
. is to call a meeting of magistrates and some other 

otrR'ors‘1n^m<::d. who, or any five of them, are empowered to 
examine witnesses on oath and to determine the amount. of 
salvage. Provision is made far cases where no owner of tho 
propin ty appears. Perishable goods may be sold. No lord 
of a iiiaiior claiming a title to wreck can appropriate it until 
an account in writing, of llie property, and of the place 
where it was found and it has been since deposited, has 
been sent to the vice-admiral or his agent, or, if mmo such 
reside within .">0 miles, then to the Trinity-house, and a year 
and a day has elapsed after tho delivery of the account. It is 
the duty of tbo Mce-admiral or his agent to forward it to the 
f-ccivlary of the Tnmty-house, who is hound to place it in 
stinie conspicuous situaiioii. ?V variety of analogous provi- 
.‘'ims aro en.’.cfed relative to goods, parts of ship’s furniture, 
&cr. which aie found or recovered, whether they may have 
l'clnu:;od to r-liips in distress or not. The statutes which 
lel.iU; to tho Ci!i(]we-Ports are, 4!) Geo, III., c. lii, », 14; 

1 and j (Jtjo. IV., c. 75, s. Id; and 1 and 2 Goo. IV., c. 

rr.. 

In c:i<=:o of capture, by the autient maritime law the ship 
aii l guofli becaiuo the absolute property of the captor. The 
('Id piactico in tliia country was, when ships weie in pay of 
ibu king, to divide in certain proportions, which varied at 
(liil'crcnl limes, tlic value of the capture between the king, 
till' oaneis. and the captors. Where the capture was made 
l.v slops not ill tho king's pay, he received no share, hut a 
small proportion was paid to the admit al. la the reign of 
Gcurm* ir. pujvision was for tho first time made by various 
skiliitcs for the restoration of the recaptured ship and cargo 
to the owners, and tho rates of salvage were fixed, varying 
according to the length of time th;4t had elapsed since the 
capture. In tho reign of George ill. these rates were done 
ai^ay with, and by vai lous acts the rale of salvage was fixed 
iitoueeightli of liio value in the case of king’s ships, and one- 
SIX! ii for pi iv ate sliips ; where the re- capture was effected by 
tlic joint on-:;.iLiou of king’s and private ships, the Court of 
Admiralty were to older such salvage as wa.s reasonable. 
Convovmg ships are entitled to salvage for the recapture of 
.ships which accompanied them. A ship, which has once 
heen used as a ship of war, is not subject to be restored if 
aiioivvaids recaptured. If a ship is deserted by the enemy 
after capture and subsequently taken possession of, this is 
not a iccapture, but those who take possession aro entitled 
to iccompeiise as in an ordinary case of salvage. If after 
the recapture the ship is again taken and condemned, tho 
right of salvage is e.xtinguislied. Whore tho ship of a power 
in alliance vviih Great Hritam is taken by the common enemy 
and afterwards recaptured by a British ship, tho rule for 
restitution on payment of salvage is the same as in the case 
of the capture of a British ship: provided the allied power 
cIioor>cs to adopt that rule in reciprocal cases. If it does 
not, the same rule which is acted upqn in the courts of tho 
allied power i.s adopted in the British courts. If tho ship 
of a neutral nation be taken as prize by an enemy of Great 
Britain and bo retaken by British subjects, it is restored to 
the owners without salvage, unless there is reason to su})- 
po^c'lhat under the circumstances the ship would have 
i)(.>en condemned in the courts of the capturing nation. 
Wlieie it appears that such would have been the case, the 
Briti.sli subjects are entitled to salvage. Ships and mer-^ 
cluindise taken from pirates arc subject, by 6 Geo. IV., c. 
49, to a payment of onc-eigbth of the value. [Prize.] 

4. to the Employment und <d' Mei'ckant- 

Sramen . — Their contracts may be divided into two clasifos, 
those under which they are paid a certain sum pet month, 
and those under which they are to receive a sum in gross 
fur the wiiole voyage. 

Many Acts have been passed to regulate tho hiring of sea* 
men, but they were repealed by the 5 && C Wm. IV., c. 19, 
which contains all the law on the subject. It is unlawful 
for any master of a Bptish ship trading to parts beyond seas. 


or above the burden of eighty tons, engaged in the fisheries, 
coast-trade, &c., to lake to sea any peibon (except appreuticoh) 
as one of his crew, without first entering iuu» u written 
agreement with him; and the master is liable to a penalty 
of lOf. for every seaman taken to sea without eiileiing into 
an agreement. The agreement rnujrt specify what wages lie 
is to receive, the nature of his employment, and of the voy- 
age con tern plated. Tho voyage must be distinctly explained ; 
where one place is mentioned, followed by tho woid>, ‘or 
elsewhere,* the latter words are not to be taken literally as 
meaning any other part of the globe, they iim'st be confined 
to places having some degree of proximity or relatiornhip to 
tho place named. It must ho dated in the month and year 
whon it is made; the master must .sign it in the first in- 
stance, and the seaman at the port where he is shipped, und 
before tho seaman signs, it must, on pain of forfoiluie of U 
I by the master, be read over to him distinctly in tlic picsenco 
I of the person who i.<i to attest the seamiin’s bignature. Thu 
form of the agreement is pi escribed by the statute. The 
engagement of the beaman is, to sol ve on board Ihe^ship; 
to conduct himsolf in an orderly, faithful, honest, careful, 
and sober manner; to be diligent in his duty, and obedient 
to the lawful coinmands of the master lu everything lelating 
to the ship and her materials, stores, atfd cargo, whether oil 
board, in boat, or on shore. This agreement is called the ship’s 
articles. By s. 5 of the Act no clause in the ugreement 
whereby a seaman shall consent to forego the right, which 
[ the maiitime law gives him, to wages in the case of freight 
earned by ships subbcquenlly lost, or containing words to 
that effect, shall be binding on the beamun. If a scaijian 
neglect or refuse to join his ship, or absent himself without 
leave, he may on complaint on oath by the niustei% mate, or 
owner, bo apprehended and Inought before a iiitigibtiatc, 
who is authori.scd, if his conduct is not satibfucturily ex- 
pluincd, to commit him to hard labour in the house of cor- 
rection fur thirty days; or, if ho is willing to join the ship, 
the mugisirale may, at the request of the master, order him 
to be conveyed on board, or delivered to the niualcr, and 
aw'urd costs not exceeding forty shillings to tbo master, to 
bo deducted fiom the wages. Persons who, with ii know- 
ledge of the fact, harbour a seaman who has so absented 
himself, aro liahlo to a penalty of Hi/. No debt incurred 
by a seaman after signing of tlie agreement, above d v., is 
recoverable until after the end of tho voyage ; and if any of 
the effects of the seaman are detained by a publican or 
lodging-house keeper for buch debt, any magistrate is au- 
thuribed to issue a warrant for tlieir seizure and delivery 
to the bcaiuaii. 

The act contains regulations ♦felalivc to the preservation 
of the seaman’s health, his prolocliuii in case of sickness 
or accident, and his proper treatment at home and abroad. 
The master and owners must deposit a copy of llie agree- 
ment with the collector of the ciisturn.s at the ship's povi, and 
at tho place of her dcstniatioii on her arrival fiuiii abroad, uii 
pain of forfeiting 50/. When a seaman is di&charged, he is 
entitled to a certificate signed by the master of his service 
and discharge, specifying the period of his service and tho 
time and place of his' discharge. 1 f without rcasunahlo cause 
tho master refuse such certificate, he is liable to forfeit 5/. to 
tho seaman. If a ship is sold in a foreign country, except 
in cases of wreck and condemnation, the master is bound to 
pay tho seamen their wages under the agreement, and to 
find them employment on board a British vessel homeward 
bound, or to send them to the port in the British dominions 
whence they started, or somo other port which is agreed on. 
If he neglect to do so, and the consul or other persons named 
in the Act defray tlie neco.ssary expenses, they may bo re- 
covered from the owner. But the muster may bo relieved 
from this necessity by the consent of the seamen, in writ- 
ing, to bo drschargod, given in tho presence of the consul, 
or, where there is no consul, of one or more Britbh resident 
merchants. 

A master is prohibited from discharging or leaving behind 
any of his crew at any place in tlio Britisii colonies, without 
the sanction, in writing, of the governor or other olliccr ap- 
pointed for that purpose, or at any place abroad without a 
similar sanction from the consul ; or, where there is no con- 
sul, of two respectable resident merchants. Every sliip is 
bound to havo on board a sufi'icient stuck of ine licmes, and 
the owner or master must al their own expensu fuiiiish the 
necessary medicines and attendance upon any of tho crew 
who is injured in the bhip’s service, until tlie seaman is 
cured, or the ship return to tho United Kingdom. Thu Act 
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also contains provisions relative lo the binding ami manage- 
inoni of approiitices. 

A voibul agreornent for wages is not invalid, but if a 
wriMou one is in existence, no reninneration not expressed 
in I lie written Hgreeni'v'iit i-aii be recovered. 

Tlie perfortnanci! of any promise to give gratuities or 
extra pay ib rowuid of extraordinary exertions made in lime 
of distress, or by reason of the desertion or death of others 
of the crew, cnmuit be enforced. 

As soon as by perforinance of ihe voyage and delivery «if 
the casgo at the i>oit of di.Mihurgo the ow nor has bcconiu en- 
titled to freight, the beaiuuu bccoincs entitled to wages, and 
heru o ilie iiicunmg of the phriViO Uiat freight is the luotlm* 
ofuancs. Whatistobocoiisidorc'l the port of discharge must 
I i*fli torri)incd by a lea-Minable eonalruclioinif the statements 
111 ide m the nrtioles. The beaniun is not the less eniitled to 
his \\a:;os although he may Iia^e been disabled by sickness 
or any iiodily injury, provided the injury was received in the 
(ii.fliargo of his duty, if he bo prevented from fullilliiig 
Ins con tract by any wrongful act of the master, he will still 
be onuiled to bis wages. When a vesael is detained by an 
crnhargo, a J?eainaii hiia<l by the month is ciititjed to receive 
wages during tile gmbiivgo. If a seaman is impressed on 
hoard a kings ship, he does not Ihorefove lose liU wages; 
Ins title to thcMii however still reiiiains dependent on the 
arrival of (he ship. The 3 & 6 Geo. IV., c. l*J, coiitaina va- 
viuiis provisions, relative to the payment of Wages for the 
poriiun of time during which the boamaii has served. Upon 
being iniproased, lie is cntillcd to receive a bill from the 
miisier poiablo on the arrhal <»f the .ship; and wlicio iho 
w.igfs (Ml) not be computed, to a I'eitiPic.ile of the tune, ike. 
dining which he ha.s .served, and the ma!»fer receives fioin 
the ollicer of the king’s ship ft ccrliricalc of the entry of the 
.'•aiiiun. Where a seaman dios during llie period of ins 
MJiMco, his rep fOSCMUal lies will bo entitled to wages if the 
I’ king was a monthly one ; but where the hiring is for the 
whole voSage, and no usage exists from which a contrary 
atriceiiiont can he inferred, it ajipeais tlint nothing is due 
ior the partial soivice. By 4 & 5\Vm. IV,, c. J2, the Wages 
iMruod hy a seaman who has dictl duri.iig the vuiago are to 
bo paid, within three months after the Wtinal of iJie ship, to 
(lie tru'jtec.s for the port appointed under that Act, or where 
tliero iue no trustees, to the preoidont of the Corporaiioii for 
the Siipporl of Maimed Seamen, or for the uso of tho re- 
piosenkitucs of tlie deceabcd. There arc various provisions 
ihr the payment to the widow or next of hiii ; in case no 
such \icisons make claim during three years, (ho money at 
the end of that period is ttt bo appbed to the iubUtuiion. If 
.'ifior .<eamen are hiicd iba owners dole! mine not loscnd tho 
ship on her voyage, the seamen are cuiillod to wagcb during 
the lime that they have been employed, and may also reco\or 
a i-onipciibatioii for tiny .special loss which limy may have sus- 
tained 111 conseiiueiice of the ship not sailing. The j&G Wm. 
IV., c. l!h ttUo regulutos the paymeul of w'age.s. In shspb 
('iiiployed on the coast, wagc.s are lo be paid, if demanded, 
wiilun two dix>s after the determination of (he agruenient, 
or the seaman's ducharge, whichever first happens ; and in 
all other cases Wilhiri three day.-v after the delivery of the 
e.irgo, or ten days after the seaman’s discharge. This- en- 
;>f;tjii-jnt does not apply to cases where a seaman is paid, us 
ill ihe wli'ile-lrade, by a share in the adventuro. If a soa- 
lii.in is left abroad from sickness, the master is to pay the 
.‘.cjuiaii thevc. either by money or a bill draw4i on the 
owners, and to give an account of the wages to petsoiis 
on (lie spot, us per.scnbed by the Act. 

If ufier wreck or capture pkil of the cai^o is, saved, and 
the owners become entitled to freight for so much, iho 
si urnan is citlillcd to the same propoi’tioTi of his wftges. 
If .'iftei* a v<!i6sol is stranded the sekmon remaiti together, 
and by (heir exertions save any parts of the wreck, they 
are enliilod upon the parts saved, as far a^ they will go 
in v.i!i.sfuciion of their wages. If a ship is cundemhed: for 
lUeijul trading to which the Seamen are no parties, they 
do not forfeit their right to Wages, Where (Iterie hre dis- 
tinet ports of delivery during a voyage, the right to Wages 
for so much attache's «poT( the delivery at each port, and 
the seaman will nut be dimtb<I of this rigl.t by (he sub- 
se«|ucnt loss of the ship; but if a ship sad lo one place 
merely to take in cargo tne'Te, ahd, after taking in, ia lost 
hi'foio arrival at the delivering port, the seaman is not en- 
titled tu wages fot imvig^tiiig thO ship eveii to the place 
wliero tho cargo wks taken in. If d ohip is recfnpliired, and 
luvivcs at her place of destination, the K^amcn arc entitled 


to wages, subject perhaps tea proportionate deduction for 
salvage. A forfoilure of ail wages previuusl} earned is a 
eoiiseituence of doscrtion from the ship in all man lime 
codes; and the 11 & l‘.i Wm. 111., c. 7, coiiluins juovi.sioiis 
to the same effect, Wiicre tho leaving of the ship does nui 
amount lo absolute desertion, it is enacted by r> He fi W'ui. 
IV., c. 19, that any seaman who without lea\e wdfu'h' iih- 
seiits himself from duty shall forfeit two days pay for c\ cry 
twenty-four hours of ab^;cnce, or, at the option ol ilic imi&iLM-, 
the expenses which have been incurred by his ,d).->onvc ; luul 
theie IS I he .same pruviaton a.s to cases where he iiegh-ris lo 
perform his duly on hoard. If after arrival of 
the port of dtdivery iho seaman quits her, berf»««.4>.i/r caigo 
h-i deliverod, witiiout leitve, he forfeiL^ a mouth’s wages, pio- 
sided the absence or neglect is entered iii the I-.ig, rind sub- 
staniiated, in case of dispute, by the mate or bomc otiicr 
credible witness. In case of desertion, he ibrfeits nol only 
ail his wages, hut also such of his eiVccts as aic Icfi on biuml, 
provided the fact of the dcsortiqii is entered on the log, ami 
certified by tlie signature of a credible vMlness. If by 
reason of ihe desertion it becomes ncccsstiry lo eniplo) a 
substitute at higher wages, the deserter is liable to pa\ the 
diftcrencB between bisown wages and tho.so of the sidvi^tiiutr. 
If the seaman, nflor quilting the ship, is afterwards revcai d 
and employed, that will amount lo u waiver of the lorleii me. 
Wages may also he forfeited U'2 *23 Ch. 11., c. 1 1 ) in e.i -<■ 

the seaman neglect or lefuso lo defend the ship m^amsi pi- 
iute»; and if the seaman has been guilty of such ads :i', 
habitual disobedience, drunkenness, which just liie::, in., 
db.charge, he will lose his title to wages. 

The seaman luiiy recover his wages by suit eilher in the 
common law fouris or in the Admiralty courts. If i.i ilu* 
former, his only remedy is against hi.s debtor pmsuindl> ; if 
ill the latter, ho may proceed also against tho ship iirvli. 
The Admiralty huvO only Qiiihority to ‘ meddle' wills ‘ a iisiiig 
done upon the sea.’ tl3 Uic. 11., st. 2, c. 3 ; l.i Ric. 11., v. .t.) 
Upon the strict conslniclion of the words of the lafli-i r,j 
these statutes, ludlher the imisler nor the hcamen w»»nl«l b,* 
emitted to avail thom.-^cdvc.s of tho process oi the Admu. ill\ 
Court, the ciainin of both being founded, as I bey U'iiiali_> au', 
upon a contract made on shore, or in a purl wilbm u (‘owmy. 
Tile remedy of tho muster against the owners i.s conilm-.l lo 
an action against them personally in the ordinal) Uweion i.-. ; 
but tiio case of the seamen is considered to be excepied. and 
they ba\e the advantage of being able to bring aMut, lU 
which they all ma) join, iii the Admiralty Court; and Hu i 
can either arrest the ship, or proceed personally again *1 ibe 
ow'iiers or the master. In a proceeding agaiu»L the 
ibo master may be a witness for llio tscameii. Fo'einn 
seamen n'lay also proceed in tliat court fur wuires due oiulcr 
the gVneral muriliinc law, bill not for tboftC die ckniM lo 
whici) is founded on the law of Some pai*lieul,ir ciumti). 
In the case of British .seamen, if tho contract be made by 
deed containing terms and conditions ditVerent frinn iho A! 
JuSuUirig in contemplation of law from an ouhiuuy ser\ice, 
the Court of Admiralty, whicli is considered a.s uniit lo 
construe such instruments, ceases lo have jurisilietioii. Bui 
in order to deprive the Court of Admiralty of its junsdiel.on, 
the defendants ouglit to show that the special conlraet is m 
existence. If tho court does Hot allow tho plea, and eciee 
lo entertain the case, iheCourl of Queen’s Bench \m 11 giani 
a prohlbilion. [Paouibition.] Where the ship itself j, 
proreoded against, the claims of the beaineu for wages talm 
precedcrwjo of all olkerit. Proceedings in this eouvi are 
subject to the same limitation of si.\ years whicli applies to 
other dciions. "When the action U brought in un ordiuai v 
court of law, it is conducted according to the rules of ilmvlj 
courts; bnt tiie master or owners of the ship are ip all 
Casfei of proceedings for wages bound to produce the cuii- 
tract on which the claim is founded. Where the aiumuil 
of wages chtimed does not exceed the statute 5 & 6 
Wrii. IV., e. 19, gives a summary jurtsdiotion to magistrates 
residing xiear the port whei'o the ship ehde her voyago or 
delivers her cargo, to entbrtain the eVaini, and enforce tlio 
payafeht of it by distress uhd sal© of tho goods of the party 
proc^dod against, or by fevy upon (ho ship and furnitiue. 
If an action is brought in such cases, tho plaiutilF cannot 
recover costs of suit. (Abbott On Shify^ying.) 

Marine Insurance, — ^Tho law of inufitVe inshvance con- 
stitutes jkn important part of tho general law of shipping. 

A maritime insurance is tt contmei by which une paviy. 
who is called the inKtyeir, in consldcraiioiV of u jiromium 
agreed upon, undertakes to make good to another, who la 
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<'alU‘'I (lio iiK'urod or nssurofl, tlie loss or flamatjc whirli may 
hufiil Ills ship or goods on their pas agu from one pUee to 
anolher. The instrument containing such a contract is 
called, in common with inatrunumts for fire or life insurance, 
n policy. It la usually not under soul, unless the insurers 
arc an i ucorporated company. Formerly 1 he Royal Elxchange 
Assurance Company and the London Assurance Company 
were i)io only companies for insuring s-Inps, the legislature 
having given llicuu a monopolv as against all except indi- 
vidu il insurers. This monopoly has heen aholiahod by 5 
Ceo IV., c. 114. A great proportion of the hu.sincss con- 
- iT(n*;tT‘Tlv 5 \'iih the shipping insurance of this country is (runs- 
acted arLlhyd's OolFco-house at London. Insurers are 
comiiioiily called underwriter.^, from the circumstance of 
ihtur writing at ihe foot of the policy their names and the 
portion they are severally willing to take of Ihe amount for 
wliu li the racrcdiant desires to insure. The form of policy 
U'^iially adopted is of antieiit origin, and rather quaint and 
iih'.eiiro in Its phraseology, but mo.st of its terms have ac- 
qmied u eerlain meaning from judicial inlerprelatioii, and 
It is theiefoie found convenient to retain them. 

The ordiiiarv form is the following: — 

‘In tlie name of God, Amcn. 

‘ A. !>., as well in his own name os for and in the name 
and names of all and every other person or persons to wliorn 
I 111' same doth, mo), or shall upjjertaiii, in part or in all, 
iliiili make assurance, and cause hnUself and them, and 
(*voiy of lliem, to be insured, /os'/ or noi lost, at and from 

upon any kind of' goods and merchandises, and 

aUo upon the hodv, tackle, apparel, ordnance, muiiifiori, 
arlilliuy, boal, and other furniture, of and in the good ship 

III* \(^sel, called the— . whereof is master, under 

God, for tliis present voyage, 0. 1)., or w'ho?ocvcr else shall 
go for Tnu‘=lcr in the'-ame ship, or by w'hatsocver other name 
or iiamr-i the same ship, or the lunslcr (hereof, is or shall 
he naiiK'd or culiiol; beginning the advcntviro upon (he 
^■i.d goods '5 .^d lucrchandi^cs from the loading thereof aboard 

!’u' ^aid ship — and upon the said ship , 

, 111(1 so shall continue and (mkUi re during her abode fticre, 
i.'pon the suul ship, &c. And further until the said ship, 
with c’ll h('r ordnance, tackle, apiiarcl, &o., and goods and 

mi'K Inuil stM whamoisver, .shall bo arrived at , upon 

il.o S-! -I ship, &c., until she Imth moored at anchor twonly- 
fmr l'!)iirs in good .safety,^ and upon the goods and iner- 
clnndises until the same be there discharged and safely 
hinded. And il shall be lawful for thc^ said ship, &c. in this 
NOMigo to proc^vd and sail to, and touch and stay at any 
I'o.i ror piiKvs whalsooNcr, without prejudice to this in 
soi.incc. The .said sliip and goods and merchandises, for 
so much a, concerns the assureds and assurers in this 
pi»li('v, are and shall hn ruUipd at . 

‘'fouching llie adventures and perils which we the as- 
‘ ureis aro conteuled to bear, and do take upon us in this 
they aro of the seas, nien-of-war, fire, cnemic.s, 
pirates, rovers, thieves, letters of mart and countcr- 

mai-r, surpnsal taking at sea, arrests, re.strainls, and detain- 
ments of all kings, prineos, and people, of whut nation, con- 
dilion. or <|iialuy whatsoever, barratry of the master and 
manners, and of all other perils, losses, and misfortunes 
tliat liave or bliall come to the hurt, cletrirtiAf, or damage of 
llii^smd goods and merchandises, and sliip, &c., or any nari 
llicicof. And, in case of any loss or inisforimie, it shall bo 
lawful to the assurods. tludr factors, servants, and assigns, 
lo ‘?ue, labour, and travail for, in, and about the defence, 
safeguard, and recovery of the said goods and merchandises, 
and sliip, &c., or any part thereof, without prejudice lo this 
msur.ince; to Ihe.charges whereof w'o Ihe assurers will con- 
Irihule each one according to the rate and quantity of hU 
sum lierein assured. And it is agroed by us the itisurer.s 
tliat this writing or policy of insurance shall he of as much 
force and effect as the surest writing or policy of assurance 
l.rroioforc made in I.-omhard slreet or ' in the Iloyal E.\- 
change, or oLcwhere in London. And so we the assurers 
aro contented and do hereby propiise tmd bind our.solvcs, 
each one for hi.s own part, our hen’s, executors, and goods, 
to the assureds, their executors, administrators, and asbigns, 
for the true performance of the premises confessing our- 
.solvcs paid the consideration dne unto us for this assurance 

by the assured at and after the rate of 

Jn witness whereof, wc me assurers have subscribed our 
1 mines and sums assured in London. 

' N.B. Corn, fish, salt, fruit, Hour, and seed aro warranted 
free from averc^e^ unlesi general^ or the shjp be stranded. 


Sugar, tobacco, hemp, llav, bides, and bkins arc warranted 
free from average under 6/. pm* cent. And all otii r goods, 
also of .ship ami freight, arc warranted free from avciag., 
under ,>/. per cent., unless general, or the ship he -irnnilcl.’ 

The conditions of the policy may ho viined .ic(\,rdm«j; lo 
the particular agreement, belw'een lln^ parties. 

The word.s in the policy, ‘ the said ship and goorL mid 
merchandises shall bfi valued at,' make this si ‘ ^:dlu•d 
policy;* that is, a polic\ wliich enables tlie iiKMchant, in 
ca.se of los.s, to recover the siipiilatcd amount wiilioui prool 
of Ihe value of the things insured. A policy \t ilhoul wouL 
expressive of an agrecinenl between the parlies as to \:ilue, 
is called an open policy, and lea\es the cpiostioii of value 
open. 

The subjects of marine insurance are, gonerully speaking, 
w’lmtovor is put in risk, n.s Ihe ship, tackle, provisions, tVic., 
cargo, freight, pridll^, and money lent at bottomry orreqioii- 
denliu. As for tins purpose of stimiil'iling the serinnn to 
exert himsidf to the uimo.st for the safely of the sliip, a rule 
lias been estaldishecl, that he is e^^ill^d t(> no wages unlvs*) 
the nilvenluvobe coniplelcd and the slr.p earn freight, so an 
iu.siirance which wonld inilliry that rule is declared illegal. 
A seaman llicreforc cannot insure his wages. 

The subject matter of the insurance, whether the .ship 
only, or goods, or (Veig ht. imisl ho acciiratel v de-scrihed, and so 
must the voMige, and llie timeu and places at 4 (ivhicli the 
risk is to begin and cud. 

The words doH or not lost* in the policy have the clTecL 
of rendering the underwriter liable, lliongh the shi]) he lost 
before the insurance is entered into, proMiled the loss weic 
not then known to the assured. 

Perils of the sea signify los'ses occasioned by winds and 
I waves, rocks, sands, &c. If the ship i.s run down, tins is 
considered a peril of the sea. Jethsoa signifies tlio volun- 
tary throwing of goods or of any part of the ship oxerhoaid 
for any jiisliliablc reason, as cither to pretent tlicir iailing 
into Ihe linml.s of an enemy, or to save the rest of ilio cargo 
or the ship. Barratry denotes nny sort of fraud in ilio 
master or seamen by which the owneivs of tlio ship or cargo 
are injured. Thu^arralry may he committed by running 
away with the ship, by defcMting or delaying the voiage 
with a criminal intent, or by doing any act to forfeit the 
insurance. 

The loss or damage in every case i.s useribod lo the proxi- 
mate cause. "Where the ship is checked in her rale of 
sailing by sea'damugo, and in consequeueo is overtakem ]>y 
an enemy and captured, this is considered a loss bv ciiplnre. 

Tho memorandum at ilio foot .of the policy is iiiserled (o 
protect the underwriter from minute liabdily in rc.'.jK'cl i*f 
litTishablo articles, as to which it would ofitn he dlfiicuii bay 
whether the damage was occ.'isioried by lutiinsic or e\- 
triii.sic causes, Ihe indemnity of the underwntcr extending 
to the latter description of causes onlx. ‘Wairaiited free 
from average, imless protects tile undta-wriler from 

making good any damage, short of a total lo.s 3 , lo the excepted 
article. A damage to any specific article it. stdf is called a 
puiliciilar average. General arerage, to which the excep- 
tion in the memoriindum of the policy docs not extend, takes 
pIa<’o whcM-e parf of the ship, as the mast, o’- whc’re part of 
the rar^o, has boon thrown overboaid for the common he- 
nofit, in which ca^c lliu owner of the properly sacrificed i‘* 
enlilk’d to eontribufion from all olliers who have piiqurly 
emhurked in tliu adventure. This conlribntiou is called 
general avorage. 

The policy^ will hexitiatod by misrepresentation or »7)ii- 
ccttlmcnt on tho part of the assured of any fact maicn.il to 
a correct estinmto of tho risk; and the lindcrwnier will lie 
discharged from liability if the ship do not proceed on the 
same vo>trge with that described, or if there he any unne- 
cessary slopping or deviati6u. 

(Park, On Marine Insurance; M'CulIoch’.'i Comne/rial 
Dictionary, art. ‘ Marine Insurance.*) 

SHIPWRECK. [Asphyxia; Duow.vinu ; Lifi:-Roat.] 

SUIRAS. IPKRsif,.] 

SIllRAKOH (Lion of the Mountain), son of Shiidi, nnd 
brother of Ayoob, ihe father of the famous Salah-cd-dfum, a 
Kurd of the tribe of Uaxundooz. commenced his caiei r in 
the service of the Seljukian mouarchs of Persia, nnd is first 
mentioned as holding a command in the garri.son of Pag- 
daik Both the brothers howexer soon liecurne adherents bf 
2cngbi, tho famous atahek of Syria, and continued nl Inched 
to his illustrious son Noor-cd-deen, nn lcr whom they rose 
' to high dibtinctioiu In a.d. 1161) (A.it. 664) the turbulent 
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spirit of »Slurakoli «ad nearly led him inlo open revolt 
iliirinp: u dangerous illness of the sullan; but be was re- 
st lainod by the prudent adniunitions of Ayuob, and the 
niHUlion by Abul-Feda of his repairing to Mecca in the 
following year would appear to imply that be incurred tent- 
porary disgrace on the recovery of Noor-ed-decn. In 1163 
he* was however entrusted with the command of the force 
destined to reinstate tlie vizier Shawer [Shawer] in Egypt: 
but on that occasion, as well as in the second expedition of 
1 Hifi, he was compelled to evacuate tlm country by the per- 
fidy of his ally, who called in the Franks of Palestine to iiis 
aid. But his military reputation waa established by the 
generalship and bravery displayed in these unsuccessful 
c.ami'aigns; and his third invasion (116S) established the 
]) 0 \ver of Noor-ed-deen in Egypt- Aiiiaury, king of Jeru- 
salem, was compelled to raise the siege of Cairo: and Sht- 
raUoli, after putting to death the perfidious Shawer, himself 
assumed supreme power under the iCtle of Vizier to the 
Fatimiie caliph Adhcd, who conferred on nim the title of 
Assad-cd-deen (Lion of the Faith), Ho died a few months 
afterwards, and was succeeded in his dignities by his nephew,' 
the famous Salah-ed-deen. 

SliTrakoh appears to have been one of the most consum- 
mate captains of his age and country; and to him was iin- 
quostionably due the foundation of the Ayoobile powetr, the 
fruits of ^ich were reaped by his collutoral relatives. His 
own desc^dants continued f »r four generations to occupy 
the petty principality of Hems or Kme^a. under the suze- 
raintc of the sultans of Egypt and Syria, till they were de- 
]>i ived of it, in 1263, by tho Mamlukc Bibars. 

SHiUE, from the Saxon srhyrant to divulo < whence also 
In shp(n% is the namo of distrielH into which the whole of 
Gi'ciir Britain is divided. The w’ord shire is in most cases 
♦•quivalenl to county, a name often substituted for it in 
Circat Britain, and always in Ireland. The origin of this 
distnhiition of tlie country cannot probably nqw'be ascer- 
iiniied. It has bcQn customary to altnbuto it to Alfred, 
upon the authority of a passage in Ingulphus, the ntonk of 
(^Jroyland, who wTote about a century and a half after the 
reign of that king. Asser howovor^tht|f biographer of 
Alfred, docs not mention this most roportant fact j and, 
in truth, shires were certainly known before Alft’cd'a time. 
Sir Francis Palgravc shows them to be identical, in many 
cases, with Saxon stales; thus Kent, Sussex, Essex, Nor- 
folk, Sulfolk, Middlesex, and SuiTcy were antient king- 
doms: Lincolnshire, under the name of Lindcsse, was an 
independent state, and Worceslershive {Huiccas) was the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Worcester. Another class of 
.•^hires were formed out of larger divisions, ‘cither for the 
sake of more easy management when tho population of the 
particular district had increased, or for the sake of giving 
ten itory to an earl. Yorksliiro was piut of the kingdom of 
Deira, and Derbyshire of Morcia. Lancashire was made a 
f'ounty subsequently to the Conquest. On the other hand, 
some shires have merged inotliers: Winchelcombcshiro is a 
]iart of Gloucestershire : and in tho recent act for abolish- 
ing the palatine jurisdiction of the bishop of Durham (6 
and 7 William IV.. c. 19, s.' 1) no less than five shires nro 
mentioned, viz. Craikshire, Bedlingtotishire, Norhamsbire, 
ADcrtonshire, and Islandshire, which have long ceased to 
l»ossess. if indeed they over enjoyed^ separate jurisdictions. 

The uses of the division into shires may be learnt by an 
enumeration of the principal officers in each: 1, the lord 
lieutenant, to whom is entrusted its military array [Lord 
Jjkutknant]; 2, tho custos rotulororn, or keeper of the 
rolls or archives of the county, such as the coUnty court 
rolls — this officer is appointed by let.lers-patcnt under the 
great seal; and is now always identical with the lord-liou- 1 
tenant, except in counties of cities, where the high steward 
is usually custos rotulorum ; 3, the sheriff; or, os he is often 
called, tho high sheriff [Shkriep]; 4, the receiver-general 
of taxes, w'ho is appointed by tho crown, and accounts to it 
for the luxes levied within his dialrict— he also receives the 
county rates, and disburses them as tho magistrates in quar- 
ter sessions, or as any other competent authority, direct; 
5, the coroner [Coro.vbrJ; 6, the justices of the peace, 
whose commission extends only to tlieir own county, and 
who. assembled in sessions, have jurisdiction over many 
offences, and control over the county fupds [Sessions] ; 7, 
the under-sheriff, who is appointed by and performs nearly 
all (he duties of sheriff; and 6, tho clerk of the peace, an 
officer (almost always an attorney) appointed by ihejusiiees 
ill quartoi -sessions, whoso duty" it is to file and produce 


recognizances, returning them, when foi foited, to the she- 
riff to be levied [Rkcogntzance]: ho likewise prepaios or 
files indictments to he tried at the sessions or assizes, and 
in general acts as the officer of the justices in quart cr- 
sessions. To this list of officers may be added the knights 
of the shire, or representatives of the county in parlia- 
ment. 

County-rates are assessments made on the freeholders of 
the shireby the justices in quarter-sessions assembled, nceord- 
ing to estimates laid before them. The principal objects of 
these rates are : the building and repair of bridges.* gaols, 
shire-halls and courts of justice, and of late }ears iM^iimi- 
asylums ; lli6 repair of certain roads ; the paymonfof‘'iho sala- 
ries of the coroner, clerk of the peace, higli and special consta- 
bles, gaolers, &c. ; the expenseattending tho anprohciision, 
conveyance, and prosecution of persons accuscu of crime; 
and under this head is included the remuneration lo wit- 
nesses for their loss of time and expenses; the inainic- 
nance ef prisoners, and their tran.“ipor(ation. Tho rates are 
levied by collectors, and enforced by the .sheriff. 

The judicial tribunals in each county are tho assize 
court [AssrzKs]; the county-court, presided over by the 
sheriff, and, until magna chnrta, a court of record ; the hun- 
dred courts, and courts-leoi. [Courts.] * 

The principal subdivision in a county is the hundred, a 
district which in its origin bore relation rather to tlie ]>()|ui- 
lation than to any uniform geographical limits. Mr. II al- 
laiu considers it to have been ailistrict inhabited by 10<) fiee 
families, and that a different system prevailed in the norili- 
ern fiom that of the southern counties: in proof of which ho 
contrasts Sussex, which contains 65 hundreds, and Doisol- 
shire, which contains 43, with Yorkshire, which coutam.s 
only *26, and Lanciishirc, only (5. In the counties imrili of 
the Trent, and especially in Scotland, this siibdiMhi .n is 
often called a w.ipentake. That the division into hundreds 
was known among the Germans, even in the time of llio 
Roman inva.sion, i.s argued from two passages in Tdcitus 
(• De Mor. Germ.,’) *cx omni juvontute delcclos ante ucii in 
locam— Definitur el nuroeruH; cenieni ex singulis pagis 
sunt.* And again, *Centeni singulis (prindpibus) adsuni c\ 
plebe comites, conBilium simul et ancloritas,’ ‘Nilnl um 
armali agunt and hence Spelman infers the identit) iiftlio 
or military array (taking of wea])oiis) and ilic 
hundred court. Sir Francis Palgrave says that the burgh 
was only the enclosed and fortified resort, the stockade id* 
tho inhabitants of the hundred. The subdivision of iho 
hundred was the titliing, composed, as it is alleged, of ten 
free families, and having for an officer tlic tithing- man, a 
head constable. 

Whether in the barbarous timc.s to which it i.s attributed, 
80 elaborate a system as we have sketched could have ].re- 
vailcd, is at least most doubtful ; but the theory is that 
somewhere about the time of Edgar (a.d. 950), the coum y 
was divided into ti things, of wliich Iw’elvo made a hundiTd 
— for the Saxon hundred meant 120, and hence perhaps ihe 
frequent use of the number 12 in our legal ]>rocess(:s. 
These hundreds were presided over by their docanu.s, or 
headborough, or liundred-man, and were represented in tlie 
shiremole; and this ajg;gregate body, the filiire, presided 
over by its earfi^aiid bishop or sheriff, couducicd its own 
internal affairs. 

There are three counties-pulatine, the earl of w liich had 
within his shire all the fiscal and judicial powers of (lie 
crown :—ChesUr, created by William tho Conqueror: the 
duchy of Lancaster, . created by Edwayd III,— ihoe two 
have been long annexed to (he crown ; and Durham, here- 
tofore goyemed by the bishop, hut annexed to the crown 
by statute in 1836. In. the latter S ear, a part of tho sec of 
Ely, which had been a royal fraucriise, was annexed to the 
I crown, as Hexhamsljiire in Northumberland hud boon in 
I the r&ign of EhzoUetb. 

For an enumeration of the English and Scottish coun- 
ties, see Great BRiTAirr ; and for the liish, see Ireland. 

SHIRLEY. l*hero were three brothers calle l 
or as the name was formerly spelled, all of whom 

were distinguished as travellers. They were sons of Thomas 
Shirley, an independent gentleman, who resided in Sussex. 

^Thomas Shirley, the eldest son, was boin in 1564. 
After comnletifig his studies at Oxford, he seems to have 
lived with nis father till the reputation acquired by hjs bro- 
thers induced him to travel also. He appears to have been 
knighted, if Watt, in the * Bibliqihcf a Britannica* is correct 
in calling him Sir Thomas. He published ins * Travels in 
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Tinlxcy, llo. bl.irk lutler. \Vc arc not acciuaintcd with llio 
liiiic and |)l:ico of Iiir doatli. 

A.n'ihony SiiiRLKY was born in 1565. After havinjj 
.akoii liiN bachelor’s degroe at Oxford, wlieio he studied 
"iib Ills brother Tlumias, he served in tlie KnglisU army in 
Llolland ; and in 1596 sailed to the We^l Indies, in a squad- 
r.-ii fitted out for the purpose of aMaching llie SpanUli set- 
tlcniciits iheio. On his return the following year he was 
kuighle<l by Queen Elizabeth, hy whom he was sent to 
l^eirara to aid the inhabitants in a dispute which they had 
, pupe ; hut this dispute having been settled before 

fiis ai nval llnuc, bo resolved to travel into Persia, and left 
Venice for that purpose, Maich 2*1, 15l)S, accompanied by 
his youngest brother Robert. Sir Anthony, after his 
ariixal at Casbin, soon acquired the favour of Shah Abbas, 
by whom, in April, 1599, he was sent as ]ileiuyotentiary, 
n'lccompaiiicd by Ilosseyn-Ali-Rey, to the various courts of 
Europe, for the purjioso of getting them to combine with 
ibo Shah yi a war against the Turks. He went first to 
Astrakhan, tlience to Moscow, thence through Germany lo 
Venice, and thence to Spain. The king of Spain raised 
him to the dignity of admiral of the Lexant Seas. Ho died 
ill Spam in 1(>.»U or 16^11. An account of his voyage to the 
AW-sl Indies is given in Hakluyt’s Collection, xol. ui., edition 
of 1600, *Atiuc Relation of the Voyage undertaken by 
Sir Anthony Shirley, Knight, in 1596, intended fertile 

i. -land of San Thome, but pcTfornied lo San .Jago, Dominica. 
Maigaiita, along the coast of Terra P’lriua to the I:de of 
.f.nuaica, the Pay of Hoiiduias, thirty leagues up Rio 
l)>»lco, and bomewaids by Newroiiiullaiid ; with the memo- 
rable exploitn acliiexed m all ibis voyage.* His Iraiels in 
IVrsia were published in a separate form, ‘ Relation of Sir 
.‘\iitlioiiy Sliirh?) Vs Travels in Persia, vxilli Ins magnificent 
EntiMiainnicnt in Persia,’ Loud., 1632, 4lo.. black letter. 
Mi-j navels by Astrakhan llirougU Russia aie gi\en in Pur- 
eli.is's ‘ Pilgi images.’ 

Roin ar SniKi.KV xxas boin aljiut 1570. When Sir 
Anlliorn Shnley loft Persia on Ins nnssioii, Robert le- 
in. lined m lhl^ service of Sliah .Abbas, and had a Mtuation 
111 the armv In 1 6(14 tlie Sliah granted him pennis>ion to 
leinrn to England, but chargecl him at the same lime lo 
MMl llnMlilb'ienl ( ’liristian princes of Europe, and assure 
tliem of the SImIi's good will towards them, and especially 
to oiTer lo (lie Eiu'ii>li a Iree commerce with his kingdom. 
iJlnrh,) did not icacli England till 1612. IFaving had an 
audience with Jaiiiei I. and remained a shoit time in 
England, lie Jelinncd lo Persia; but m 1616 Shah Ab- 
b iv mmii him, as he had previously sent Sir Anthony, as 
aniba''sador to tlie dill’eronl European powers, for the pur- 

j. ox' of niduenig them lo make war on Turkey. Having, 
afier conxderable delay, reached ISIiidrid, the king of Spam, 
at hi'^ suggestion, sent out four galleons to close the en- 
trance of the Red Sea against the Turks, on condition that 
the Bahrein island and someolhor places should be given to 
Spain. He tlicri passed into Holland; but his lornjf stay iii 
Spam had made him an object of suspicion to the Dutcli 
states, and he was reipicstod to leave the eounliy. lie 
arrived in England in 1623. IIis letter of credit being 
written in Persian, no one could be found able lo read it. 
At length, in 1626, Nogdi-Ali-Beg arrived in England as 
ambassador from Persia, and at his audience with James 1 . 
allirmod ilial Shirley was an impo.stor ; and the letter having 
been shown to him, he attempted to tear it. and struck 
Sliirhsy, and in e.xcuse for his indecent \iolonce said that he 
could not restrain his anger at seeing the signature of his 
sovereign counterfeited. To settle the dilticully, James 1 . 
sent out Sir Dodmoro Cotton as his ambassador to Shah 
Abbas, aeconipaiiiod by Nogdi-Ali-Bcg and Shirley. The 
Persian dioil on the passage. Cotton having arrived at 
Casbin, and obtained an audience with the Shah’s first 
miiii.slcr Muhomet-Ali-Beg, the latter refused to admit 
Colton lo an audience with the Shah, and retiuested that 
Sbiilcy’s letter of credit might be left with him, and pro- 
mised to return it on the following day, with ilio Shah’s 
answer. After waiting three days, Mahomet- Ali-Beg ‘ came 
'\nd told the ambassador that the king had looked upon it, 
had denied it to be his (the Shah’s), and in a great rage had 
burnt it.* These are the words of Herbert the traveller, 
\vh<» accompanied Sir Dodmoic Colton as his secretary ; and 
he further remarks, ‘ We all were verily persuaded ho never 
.showed it to the king, nor had any way inquired of him 
concerning it: the truth is, he had been bribed, but by 
whom if IS unnecessary to speak; it may bo we did but con- 
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jecture it.' Shirley was old, and tliese indlgnitie 
seem to have hastened his death, which took place at Cas- 
bin, July 13, 162S, about a fortnight after his arrival at that 
place, ile appears to have been knighled, for Herbert calls 
him Sir Robert Sliorley. 

{Biogniphie Umversdlc ; Herbert's YrfinwTrarf'h 
into thr-i^rs parts of Asia a?i(l Afriqae, Lond., tbl., 166^.) 

SIliRLEV, JAMES, was bum in London, about the 
year 159 1. Ho was educated fust at the Miuvbant Tailors* 
school, London ; next at Si. doliii’s college, Oxfoid, winch 
however he left without taking a degree; and lastly he le- 
moved to the university of (Jamhridge. Having taken holy 
orders, lie obtained a curacy near St. Alban’s, but lesigncd 
it ill coiisccpieiicc of having idoptcd the Roman Catbolio 
faith. He tluMi opened a ^c!lool at tS(. Alhan’s, hut not 
being succes-sful, came to J,(»ndon, and comnieiiced Ins caieer 
as an author. The first woik which he ])ul)lished was 
‘ The Etdio, or the Dnfortuiiale Lovers,’ a poem, London, 
1618, 8vo. His lirst dramatic work was ‘The Tiailor,* 
a tragedy, Loudon, 1625. lie continued lo write f r the 
stage till about 1610, vvlitm, having been cspocr.iUy ]a- 
tionised by the fpieen Henrietta Alaria, on the breaking out 
I of the civil troubles he joiiieil tiie ro}iili.3t.s, and iictved 
under the earl of Nevveasile. 

In 16 12 tlie Long Parliament eiiacti'd that the exhibition 
of ‘public sUige plays shall cease ainl be fubome,’ for cer- 
tain leligiouH and moral reasons which aie stated in ilio 
pieamble; other subsequent acts and decioes, deiing the 
republic and thl^ Protectorate, continued to cnfoicii ilio 
first enactment ; and Sliiiley was again obliged lolly the 
lirofessioii of a scdioolmuafcr : he was moie .«iiiccs>ful m 
London than he had been at St. Alban’s. In 1646 be began 
again to publish plays and ]>ocms. After the Rixhjjaiion, 
the ]»roliibiiion of stage ])erfuimanees was nuiioved, and 
Shnley continued as long as lie wrote to be a ravouiiie dia- 
iiiutist, us indeed he was the last of the great wiilt i.^ who 
belong to the Shakspere school. He docs not appear to 
have published anything after 1659. He is the author of 
about 40 p]a)s, in some of wh.cli he was asM.''ted In George 
Chapman and otliers. The best edition of his ‘ Diainatic 
AVorks’ IS that hv Giffoid, London, 6 vol.s. wvo. Besides 
plays and poems, he wrote ‘Via ad Laiiiiam l.iiiguam’ and 
‘Rudiments of Grammar.' 

Shirley was burnt out of liis house m Elect street by the 
gieat (iie of London, and being obliged lo retire to Iho 
suburbs, died tbeie October 29, 1666. 11 is w'lfe died on the 
same day, and both wero buiied m the same giave. 

Shirley belongs lo the poetic class of the old English 
.school of dramatists. Ho has not much iiiveniive power; 
his plays are coiisCfiiiciilly somewhat meagre of incident; 
hut this defect i.s in some degrv-e coinpeii'afed by fiequeiit 
change of scene, and tliere is geiicially iiiuidi anitnaliun in 
the dialogue. His ciiaiaiiers aie broad and general, not 
disci imiuated by nn’e sliadcs, but well dclilied, di.stiiict, and 
consistent, ile displays the passions well; with less inten- 
sity indeed than Eord, but lu a .similar manner, poetieally 
rather than naturally, without any of those sudden bursts 
.and familiar touches by winch Shakspere di.splayed them. 
IIis language is pure idiornalic EInglish. Ili.'s vorsificalioii 
resembles Massinger’s. It has tlicsamo* linked sweetness 
long drawn out,’ with more rielody, and more enriched with 
poetic ornament. His plays are no longer acted; indeed 
they belong to a clas.s not well const luclcd for keeping pos- 
session of the stage, hut thev are well worth reading. 
SHIRVAN. [Gfcoimiv.l 

SIlIRWOOD or SIIIRRWOOI) FOREST, or, a<i it is 
more commonly wrillen, SHE)RAVOOD FOIiEST. 7'Iiis 
woodland distiict, which once extended over a coiiMderablo 
part of the county of Nottingham, was antieiMlv divided into 
two ]»arts, called re.'spect ively ‘High Forc>i’ ;iiid ‘Thomey 
Wood;* the latter of vvliich, although the smaller of the 
two, included iiiucteeii towns or villages (Notiiiigbam among 
them) within its limits. Sherwood Eoicst is not uienlioned 
by tlial iiauio till the reign of Henry II., who used lo hunt 
in it, and in whoso time, or soon after, it is vegaidcil in 
mipiilai* tradition to have been the retreat of Robin Hood. 
[Hood, Rojiint.] Leland speaks of it as ‘the vvo<ldy forest 
of Slierw’ood, wher ys gieate game of deere.* In Camden’s 
time it was ‘much thinner,* but still bred ‘an iidhiiie iiiirn- 
her of deer or stags vvitli lofty antler.s.* The forest now 
extends from Nottingham lo near Worksop, 25 miles, and 
varies in breadth from 7 to 9 miles; it was the only foicst 
remaining under the jurisdiction of the chief justice in Eyre 
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of the Forests north of the Trent, an office abolished by sta- to vliat is called the merCs line; whilst others inaVe tho 
tute j/ Gci). III., c. 61, and is the only forest belonging to tho ladies’ shoo or boot. There are many women too who get a 
crown ill that part of England. It U under a lord -warden, livelihood by closing the shoe; while others again follow the 
wljo holds his office, during pleasure, by letters- patent from various sorts of binding. 

the crown; and biihordinritc officers, the bow-hearer and Tho shoe, being previously cut out and closed, goes 
ranger appointed hv him, and four verderers elected by the through sundry operations : the lasting or lacking ut the 
freeholders. U is iiow in a great measure cleared, and a upper-leather to the in^solc, the sewing in of the welt, tho 
eoiisidciablo portion enclosed. Few of tho aiiticnt woods stitchinc to this welt of tho out or lop sole, the building and 
l\a\e been left, Imt cons>iderable plantations have been made sewing down of the heel; and, lastly, the sotting or taking 
of late years. Tiie riivcnue dorixed from the forest by the off, as it is tecdinically called: these are the prinei[)al opora- 
crowii in the xoars ls03-ls:i‘2, both inelnsivo, was .OthOitr,/. tions. but, besides these, various less impurtant ones^n+ik.^ 
:>s‘. ; tlie oxpemliture was IRv. There arc some necessary. The duty of the shoenian being competed, he 

i.eiilemeii’s (.r gculleiiieirs parks wii Inn the limits of the then, if an employed workman, returns tho article to his 
forest, as Widheck, Clumber, Clip'^lene, &e. Tlie extent of employer, when it is rounded, that is, pared round the qiiar- 
the forest, according to a survey in liji)‘J, was as folloxxs: — - ters and aiToss tho top of the vamp. The shoe is then sent 

Acrec. to he bound; and, finally, being polished or cleaned up, be- 

AiUicnt enclosures equal to . 14,83!) comes ready for the pmehaser. 

„ weeds . , . !),4*^(i In tho manufacture of the boot, the clicker or ciitler 

„ wastes . . . 3j,080 having designed and cut tlie leather of the vamps, legs, 

TarUs.—Clipstono . 15S3 &c. to the measure of the customer or the size wanted, ihe 

TIeskwood 3672 materials go to the closer. As a separate xvorkinan tho 

II ul well . :J‘26 bool-closer basnet been known abo\e fifty or sixty years ; 

Noltingliam . 129 and as yet only in these countries. Tim making and closing 

5,710 in all other places go together. Much of the boot-closer’s 

art, as now perfected, is of a very delicate nature, especially 

95,1 15 in the putting together or closing of all the parts of the top- 

UTi. lo the doso of the hist ceiiHuv, the lollowing c«c\o- »"<* fancy-wrought and coloured Wellington of 

fciires had been made:— ' years in fasliion ; the common \\ ellington being the 

Acrr?. easier portion of Ins occupation. In closing llic top-boot, it 

In 17S') in Arnold Forest . . *2280 usually goes twice through the hands of the workman ; the 

17!12 „ Ihisford . . . 11.58 first time lo do what is called the tongue part, the closing of 

1794 „ Sutton in Aslifield . 2698 the Aampaml counter to tlic leg; and again, alh*r having 

179.5 ,, Knlvliy in Ashficid . 19 11 the b»»ttuin or sole attached, lo finish it, tluil is, to close il 

1796 „ Lentuii and Hadrord , 261 up behind, make and put on the lop, &c. Mucli nice juh- 

I)nig, in alitMution^ and repairing of fractures, hekmgs «dMj lo 

^2-i.s the dcpailmcnt of the bool closer. 

Siiieci I l:en tliero lias been an addition to the enclo.suros of The office of llie boolmim has already been mentioned. 
30^7 acr; s in tlio township of Kdwinstowo, by ud 58 Geo. 11c does for the boot what the shoeman diu's for theslu.c ; he 
III , c. 109. makes or attaches the solo. 'J’he labour of this poison how- 

SlIOKMAKER, properly the maker of tho shoo, though e\cr is much bettor paid than that of the .shoeman ; Lc’-ides, 
tins miTnc is often applied to every one connected with it has a higher character, and considerably more time is le- 
ihe caliiiig, as ho who make-, the boot or any other article quired to complete the article. TIio lasiing is more difii- 
iii the ir.ido, and also to the employing party as well as the cull; what is termed a rand is made lo the heel of the hoot, 
emphj>cd. In tho old statutes he is called ii cordwainer, or, as latterly has boon much the custom, the French seal; 
ai pjireiilly a connplion of the Fieneh no which and this, with what is called tlie shank -piece, a si rerigs Inner 
hn-nn^ a woiUer ()f Cltirdovii leather. [Cordova.] The corn- between the inner and outer solo, which runs along tho 
paines of shoemakers m j)ur antient towns xM;re incorporated waist of the boot, are additions to the work bestowed upon 
under this n.'inie ; and where sumo of these companies still the shoo, and therefore require and receive an exlia pay. 
oxist. they g>> by the ^umo name. As a legal term cord- The best shocmen usiniUy at the first opportiinil} take lo 
Avaiiier is .still commmi, be bootmen, 1 hough this is not alw.ays the ca^o — the lighter 

In Uo-^sellini’s work on the ‘ Anliquiiics of Egypt,' we exertion required m the shoe being to sonic a counlcibd- 
find \arions illusUalions of the maMufactuie of the sandal; lancing inducement. 

a proof of lh»3 liigli antiquity of tho art as a penuhar occu- The employing master, or the choker who iict.s for him, 
pat ion. takes moilsuro of the customer, choose.s his laateiiiils, gets 

Tim strcDis of Rome, in the reign of Dnnitian, were at ■ his Wcdlington fronts to ho blocked, fits up the la.^^ts, cuts 
one tunc ku filled with cobbieiV .•-lalls, that the cmp.eror had out tho Work for the clo.«:or, prepares and sorts the sole or 
to i*-suo an oide.r to clear iluMuaway. Sr. Anianus, a contcin- bultcm-.stnfl’ for the maker, sees that the woikmanship is to 
povary with St. Mark, Eullcr idls us, was a shoemaker; his satisfaction, and polishes or has the bools cloaned up fur 
and Crispin and Crispinian, bi others and martyrs, have the sale. 

well-known repute of belonging to tho Irao'e. They arc its Of the making of the woman's common or welted shoo, 
patrons: tlicy have thoir fcleday.s in all Roman Catholic we have given no description : it rcsemhles lhatof the man’s; 
countries; aiwl though theiM is no longer any religious ob- and where it differs it is unnecessary hero to explain. The 
MMvauco of tho day in lliis kingdom, the name of Crispin man’s and woman’s single-sole shoes or ' pumps’ are also 
IS still placed in the c.nlcndar against the 25lb of October; proceeded with in the same manner; but in those ‘cheap* 
and the shoemaker has still his traditions and his usages women’s shoos now so nbunduntly manufactured there is 
couneclod wii !i thu dnt-dny. much deception ; so that c/tmv is only another word for wJiat 

The law of J^ngland formerly not only took cognizance of at last proves to be perhaps tlic pai l of llio female’s 

the quality of the leatbor which the *shbt»maker wrought expenditure ffiv wcanng-appnrel. London is at present the 
into ins goods, but of tho iiumher of stitches Ibal be fur- chief place wlnnre thosje articles are manufactured. At 
nifthed. All individual now in London has told the writer, Northampton a very large number of tneff’s sale boots and 
that the man lo whom be had been an apprentice in one of shoes are produced. Tlie business done in this branch of tlio 
the small towns in the no.rlh of Ktiglnnd, had authority in trade is immense: n pair of wohlan's shoes or bools can bo 
thin way ; so that whenever, on his inspuction in the shoe- purchased at a very low rate, ami men’s boots aud shoes ut 
market, the .stondard of pelTe^'tlon was wanting-- anti the a proportionately low rale. The wealthier and more tasteful 
breadth of Ills Ihiuiih was lire usual gauge as a measure for corisu mors still contmuo liowoter Id prefer bespeaking their 
an ineh, — he had power to make seizure of the articles. bools and shoswi, ahd thus a largo proportion of the body of 
The trade, a« new followed in London and other piinoipal shoemakora find encouragement in the perfuvUng ofiheir 
plarvs, is subfiividod into about twenty branches. {Gvide ait. 

Trade, * Shoeniakei*,’ p. l’».) The following however Formerly it was the general practice for the journeyman 
may b-' <'^1 down as the oin..!': the shoeman, or makftc of to work in the shop with bis employer; tw'o. throe, six, or 
the s» Ic part of iho aliiK' ; the hootuian, or maker of ibe solo move all working together. I'he jouVneymen then had 
pait ol the boot; and tlic bool-closcr, or joiner together of llu; sometimes, as now, so much per pair; but he was also paid 
Munp, &c. The labour of tho&e is especially diiccted by the day or week, or was even engaged as a quarterly or 
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liuli-yoiuly servunt. In ev^?i’y case ho had his coals and can- 
dles ill wiiitci*, and in all seasons his finding or grindery 
free, that is, hih hcnij), wax, paste, bristles, &e. Wages then 
Were very low ; hut. the work being of an inferior deacii]»lion, 
and the habits of the lime Mny plain and simple, it is to be 
presuincd, from every notice we have of Ibe calling, that the 
shoeniakor had seldom cause to coni\daMi. In London, about 
the jear 17t<0, under tho liberal cnconragemeiit prin- 
cijudly bestowed by tho well known lloby, a remarkable 
inipiovemcnt was effected in the art ; and stimulated as 
tins was by the active riNahyof the eccentric O'Shaugh- 
nc.^sy, a bootmaker too, like the other, for the ro)al 
and tlio noble, the improvement went regularly on ; and 
the result was, that the ])Obition of tbo workman became 
almost entirely altered. Tlio higher pay that he leceivcd 
gave him higher inducement, a iuore independent feeling, 
a grealer flesire to throw oft‘the parliall} domestic character 
which he hitherto had borne. lloga\eup workingin the shop 
of ins master, or in garrets witli sixes and sevens ; and if mar- 
ried, he followed his enijiloynitMil in his own home ; or when 
single, he joined himself in a sort of partnership with an- 
other w'orkmari in a like condition, and taking a furnished 
lodging, felt more at ease than under the funner 6)steni Of 
constraint. This still is the pracluio among the better-paid 
chi.sses of the trade. 

Dr. Thackrali, in refi mice to the health of the shoemaker, 
lias these remaiks: — ‘ ShoLMiiakers work in a bad posture, 
h) which digcsti*)n and circulation arc so much impaired 
that the countenance marks a shoemaker almost as well a.s 
a tailor. From the reduction of ijcrspiialion and other 
<‘\cretions, in this and similar eiuplo) ments. the blood he- 
coiues impure, and the complexion daikoncd. The socrolion 
(d‘ bile is gencially unlic.ililiv, and bowel complaints are 
frequent. Jn tbe few .sbocuuikers who live to old age, there 
Is often a reinaikalde hollow at the base of the breast bmio, 
oi'casioned by the pressure of tbe lust.’ In another plaeo 
he express' an opinion (hat the masters possess the power 
of leiuedving ihe.<o evils, l^.r tho * bail posture’ which 
he speaks of, a rermwly ha,-* more than once been attempted. 
In some of our EmMclopa^dias, notice i.s taken of a sorl of 
standing Ix ueli whiidi bus been eonslructed for the slioc- 
makir to work at, iifstcad of his present low-'^eut ; and in the 
model-room of tbe Society ot Aits, Adclpbi, Strand, lliere 
are some fi\e or six rei'ie‘-'. ntations of these benches. As 
tins eolli'Clnm is now llnown open to the piililic, it is to 
be liopeil that some ot the rnoio eoiisidei.ite of tlio Irado will 
t.ikc the pams to esamme into llie mutter, and if they find 
till! iiiMMi'ion to oiler any greater fccurit) ibr health, that 
they will do what ihcy can to inlroduce it into general 
use. 

In adverting to tho condition of the shoe-trade, as con- 
nected with the possibility of improvement, one \ery gratify- 
ing feature of the present lime h the gelling up of what are 
generally called ‘Fonsiou tSocielie.^' for the relief of old, 
inlinn, or decayed members among tho particular fraternity. 
The journeymen printers of London have then* association 
fur this purpose, and so have the bookbinders, the tailors, 
and various other oc.eiipiitiniH. Among tho master bool and 
shoe makers a similar society has been formed, and has gone 
on Very lavouraldy ; and Ibero is no reason why the humbler 
w'orkman should not attempt something of the same kind. 
At present there is much loss of time, and al.so much 
money wasted by the journey man shoemaker in far less 
useful objects. Much money goes tor the drink demamls 
of their meetings ; much in payment of then* officers; 
and much is being contimially expended in a fruitless 
system of warfare from shop to shop, and from season to 
sea'^on, not to mention the many dishonest abstractions of 
their funds, of which the mere Union jobbers arc so often 
guilty. Any more secure investment *of their savings 
would soon effect a considerable improvement in their con- 
dition. 

SHOE TRADE. None of. the common handicrafts is 
exercised by so large a number of porsoiLS as that of the shoe- 
maker. Tailors, who arc however engaged in making cloth- 
ing for scarcely onc-balf of the populalimi, are rather more 
than one-half as uumqrous as shoemakers. The number uf 
males twenty years of 'age and upwards returned under the 
census of 1831 as * shoe and boot makers and menders ’ was 
1 10,l‘2i in England, 5al9 in Wales, and 17,307 in Scotland; 
total 133,248. Thus in England there was one shoemaker 
to every 118 persons; in Wales, ono to 138; and in Scot- 
land, one to 13<i XUeie is a iciuarkablc umfonuily in all 


the EnglUh counties, Nortli:unpton>hiie excepted, wliere 
the proportion is one to about. Ml; bvit in Stx)ii.nul tbi*^ is 
not the case: in Inveiiiesh-Khne tin* y.ioj.oiliDn is ono to 
2l(»; and in Sutherl.indbhirc one to 2 .j 0. Any caloiiliilHui 
us to the value of Ibis trade must be re» eivod meroly as an 
approximative estimate; but that it \s an mipuiiant hianeh 
of domestic industry is sufficiently obvion.. Kx- lnding 
children under live years of age, we have at pusi-nt m 
Great HriUin a populatit/ii of about 10,01)0.010, wbo^o 
annual expenditure on hoots and slnies, avoragnl ,\i 
each, will amount to I2,0(}(),00tj/. ])er annum, dislijhutod 
in paymenl of the r.iw materii'l, in mil, in piolit.s to ibe 
Uiaslcrs, wages of journeymen, and cost of mainiaiiiiiig' 
apprentices. The number of Im»oI and shoe makers and 
menders employed in tho parishes withm eight mile^ of Si. 
Paul's w'as IG.j02 in 18.'*!; at Noriliampton l.'.uu were em- 
ployed; ill Stafford 800; and in each <d’ the two Insl-mmi- 
lionod counties tht-re were consideiahlc iiiimhers engaged m 
piodncingaii article consumed elsewhere. In the niclrcqxdi*^! 
and m llie above counties women arc onieiisively employed 
in the lighter parts of the busines.s. The governmciu con- 
tracts for the army and navy, the ))oln e, are executed 
in London and at Nortliamt»ioii and Siatiord: and llicey- 
port market is almost entirely supjdied from tlicse qnailcr.s. 

There are no dociinieiils showing tin* ex-.n*! fin.njlily of 
liijols and shoes exported, they aie iih iudcd uinh r tin* 
general dc->ignation of leather ‘ wrought and nnwrnughi, 
exclusive however of ‘saddleiy.* Tho leimii under this 
head in the following years was as under: — 

111.. l).’clv.nl V. lui*. 

18.37 , , J,<) 17,000 s/y 

1.830 . . 3n2,!)^:5 

It is computed that about two-thiiiU of tho ;\hi)Ve tji.anh - 
lies consist of iioots and shoes, winch :tu' expo) ti-d rdiielly 
to the East and West Indies, liriiish North Ainein.:!, ainl 
tho other colon u s. 

There i.s a protecting duty of 30 per ru nt. ad valoiem on 
the ini])ortation of htiols and shoes; not witlwtaiuhng winch 
importation does lakes place, clnelly liom Franco, d'lii* 
quality of French bouts is said lobe oxcellent, llu‘y wear 
easily, and are of neat workmanship. A pioiio-iition has 
been made to reduce the duty to per cent, ad valorem. 
The gro.ss revenue on hoots and •hoe- iinporiod in was 
4121/. In lb2l» the net duly vv.i- 2202/, picvnai-ly to which 
year the duty was included under the ht ad of ‘ Icailu'i- m- 
*.^ilk* maiiuiacluies. The following ivluin, showing the 
importations of the year Ib.PJ, is taken from the Appendix' 
to * Report on Import Dutie.s,’ and is tin* only ono winch lias 
been made public. Tlio duty is ehargej per d.jzen pairs.— 

\\ 111:11 11 •>. till I . . 

p.m I n It.\ . I'.III I >11' . 

lIi»ots and calashes . l,.inJ .'hiv l 2o.s. 

Ditto, lined or Inmnii d 133 .Sfi.v. — 2 Jn, 

Shoes, with CDik or 

dciilile soles, &c. and * 

clogs , . • 2, li/l 2tiv. 'i 17.9. 4f/. 

Ditto, lined or trimmed I7‘J 2*‘v. -- rj.v. •!</. 

Shoes of silk or other 
stuffs, or kid, mo- 
rocco, orother h ill liei* .33, fifi 7 .320 12f. 

Ditto, lined or trimmed 232 24 j. *2 Jiiv. 

Huts. 

Boots , . . 4,077 0’4i'. 1 ' 

Shoes • . . 777 24 a‘. 3 JGv. 

In a Parliamentary Paper (308, Sess, 1810), the ipiantily 
and value of bool- and shoes impoL tod from I'lance aic giVcii ; 
and this also i.s the only leUira of tho kind wineh Inv, been 
published : — 

OfJi. i il V'lluc. 

1S'20 , . 4 2..h'0 £s,.3pg 

lb30 . . 43, >1.3 8.009 

1831 . . ll.J.n.3 0,190 

1832 . • 4j..301 0,4 jO 

1833 . • ;3.3,7.3<; 11,177 

1834 . • .VldiOO 11,379 

1835 . . 4G,f»a;5 0,b02 

1830 . . 45,0S0 10,‘200 

1S37 . . 56,204 12,301 

1838 - • 50.b.>0 11,007 

1839 . . d8.b21 1*2,191 

3 G2 
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SIIOKIINAH, IBN, is tho surname of a oclebralod 
Moliaininedun writer named Muhibbii-d-din Abu-Z-traiid 
Mohammed Ibn Kemdli-d-di?} Jbn Shokhnah, who w’«is 
K:i(lhi'i-Kodhati or supreme j\ulge of the Hancfilc sect in 
llic province of Mk or Mesopotamia. Having from his 
early youth given proofs of great talent, and composed 
several works on thcolt)gy and jurisprudence, he was ap- 
pointed cadi of one of the mosques of Dainasoup, and in 
course of lime was raised to the highest ecclesiastical otHce 
among tlic Mohammedans, namely that of Slieikhu-l-Islain, 
or Miifli, or, as it- is otherwise called, Kadhi l-Kodhat, 
supreme Kiidhi or jndgo of Irak. Ibn RboUhiiali died at 
IXuiini-eus in \.H D. 1478), Ho left, among other 

Ijisioriciil works, ‘ Raudliain-l-manatzir fi akhlifiri-hawfiyd 
ua-hawakbir * (tlio garden of the overlooking places, or the 
Ijisiory of iinliont and modern limes). It is a .sort of abridg- 
ment "of Abd-l-fed:Vs large historical work, and contains a 
chronological history of the world from the creation to the 
year 1408 of our sera. It is divided into four books or sec- 
tions, and contains much useful information, comprising 
many c^vents which escaped that celebrated historian. Ibn 
Shokhnah also wrote a work on jurisprudence and canoni- 
cal law, entitled * Lisa:iii-l-liokh:un fi maarofnti-l-akhanr 
(verbal decisions of the judges, or a knowledge of law), 
wliieli is in the Royal J,.ibrary of Pans. 

SHOOTER’S HILL. [Kent.] 

SliO'llEA, a small Indian genus of the natural family of 
Hiptcrocarpere, named in compliment to Sir J. Shore, 
afterwards l/ird Teignmouth, then governor-general of Ben- 
gal. The genus is fouml as far south as (lie Hue; and S. 
rolmsta, the best known and most useful .species, as far 
iioith as 80° North latitude, in many parts forming the 
forests which skirt the south-western base of tbe Himalayan 
Mountains. 

The genus is characterised by having a calyx of five sepals 
enlarging into A long wings. Petals 6. Stamens 26 to 30. 
Fruit one-celled, three-valved, and one-sceded. 

The family to which the Shorca belongs is remarkable 
for the number of useful products yielded by its difterent 
species, as the camphor of Sumatra, resin, wood oil, and 
valuable timber. Shorea robusta is remarkable on all these 
accounts, as it is a lofty and ornamental tree with showy 
intloresccnce: it is well known as a timber-tree by the name 
ot Satd or Sal, and chielly employed in the north-western 
provinces of India in all government works, house timbers, 
gun-c;irriage.«, &c. The wood is of a uniform light-brown 
l olour, close-grained and strong. The tree exudes a resin 
which by the natives is called ral, and by the Europeans 
one of the kinds of Daramer, being used for the same pur- 
])oscs as many other resins, and in Bengal very frequently 
a.-5 a substitute for pitch in the dock-yards. It is also somo- 
limes iKsed by tlie Hindus as an incense. 

SIIOREIiAM, a parliamentary borough and a seaportr 
town, is situated in a valley of (he South Downs at the 
mouth of the river Adur, near the centre of the county of 
Sussex, and 67 inilc.s south from I^ondon. The borough of 
Shoreham, now called Now Sliipreham, was part of the po,S' 
session.^ conferred by the Conqueror upon William de Brao.se, 
lord of the rape of Bramber. The intercourse between 
England and Normandy at that time was considerable, and 
tbe Adur became a port of some consequence. John landed 
here from Normandy with a large army in 1199, and he 
made it a free port in 1210. In the time of Edward 111. 
(1346) it contributed 26 ships towards the two fleets of 706 
which were fitted out by the king, being one ship more 
than was furnished by London; Fowoy, Yarmouth, and 
Dartmouth alone furnished a larger number. But the en- 
croachments of the sea and the attacks of foreign enemies 
so reduced the town, that in the lime of Camden *the 
commodiousnesse of the haven, by reason of bankes and 
barres of sand cast up at the river’s mouth, was quite gone.’ 
In 1768 the first act was obtained for its security and im- 
provement, but the embouchure continued to shifi towardslhe 
east, and advanced a mile and a half in the course of half a 
century, so as to render the haven of little use. The prox- 
imity however of the rising towns of Brighton and Worthing 
turned public attention towards the improvement of this 
port, and in 1816 the cutting of an artificial channel through 
the shingle embankment and the erection of substantial 
piers, which have rendered tlie mouth of the harbour per- 
manent, were elfcctcd by Mr. William Clegram. The open- 
ing is preserved by wooden piers (formed of piles) 218 feet 
apart, which run in a soulb-soutlx-west direction across the 


shingle into the sea. Within this entrance a third pier has 
been built out from the shove neaily across the harbour, for 
Iho purpose of driving tho water, on the ebb, from the 
eastern and western sides of the inlet, directly to the month. 
Tho great body of water which thus ebbs and flows through 
the entrance keeps the channel open ; and though the width 
IS so considerable, the stream runs between tho pier-heads 
at the rate of five or six miles an hour. The harbour-mouth 
is nevertheless subject to a bar, which rises orca.sional1y 
above the low-water level, and shifts its position from 60 to 
160 feet from the pier-heads. The lift of the Rpring-iidcs 
is about 16 feet, and neaps about 9 feet. The depth of tho • 
water over the bar at high-water is from 14 to 17 feel, ac- 
cording to the tides and the state of the bar. The Adur 
was formeily crossed by o ford once belonging to the pnory 
of Hardhara. In 1 782 a long narrow budge was built over 
tho old ford a mile above the town ; the money was raised 
ill shares by way of annuity, and the income arising from 
tbe tolls, after the death of the annuitants, fell to the duke 
of Norfolk. In the >ear 183,'J the present duke built at 
his own expense, and under the direction of Mr. (Hark, ;i 
beautiful suspension bridge nearer the mouth of the riicr 
and close to the town. 

The chief trade of Shoreham coiisiats in tbe export of 
timber, and the import of coals, corn, limber, and Iiish 
provisions ; and it is a warebouhing port for all deseriplioiis 
of timber, and for We.-^t Indian, Mediterranean, African. 
Russian, French, Dutch, ami other ])roduce. 'J'he niinibcr 
of vessels that annually enter the port exceeds 1000, the 
united tonnage o'* which is 90,000, giving employment to 
6000 mariners. Shoreham has long been noted for U.s siiqi- 
building, which continues to flourish. 

The borough of New Shoreham returned two mem- 
bers to parliament from tbe 23rd Edvv. 111. (ill the iilli 
Geo. III., c. 55, in which it was declared that a wicked 
and corrupt society, calling itself * Tho Christian Club,* 
had for several years subsisted in the borough, and 
consisted of a great majority of persons having the 
right to vote; that the chief end of that society appi'ared 
to be for the purpose of selling from time to time the seats 
of that borough, and that John Burriott and eighty otheis 
were members of such society. It was llicrcforo enacted 
that these eighty-one persons should be thenceforth dis- 
qualified from ever giving a vote at any election for mem- 
bers to serve in parliament; and that the right of voting 
should thenceforth bo exercised by every 49.?. freelmhler 
within the rape of Brurnber, as well as by tho burgesses of 
New Shoreham. 

The town is irregularly built, and the bouses are for the 
most part old. A corn-market is held on Mondays. Shore- 
ham is within the diocese of Chichc.ster. The church, de- 
dicated to St. Nicholas, is a large and elaborately fimshiid 
edifice: iho mixture of tbe round and Gothic arclics fixes 
its date about the middle or latter end of the twelfth clmi- 
tury. It was originally a stately and capacious edi(i<‘e of a 
cruciform shape, with a handsome tower in the centre of iho 
cross, but the nave has long been destroyed. The living is 
a vicarage, the present endowment of which consists of 2u/. 
from tithe and glebe, and the interest of 2t)0/. private 
benefaction, 800^ royal bounty, and 800/, parliameiitaiy 
grant. The population of the parish, in 1831, ainoiniied to 
1603. 

(Dallaw'ay’s Western Sussex; Horsfield’s History of 
Sussex, 4to., 1835; Cooper’s Parliamentary History, ' A\.o,, 
1835; Burrell MSS. ; Parliamentary Papers, 

SHORTHAND. [Stenography.] 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS. [Spectacles; Vision.] 

SHOT are the balls (generally solid) of iron which are 
discharged from guns, howitzers, or carronados. Those 
which are used for the first of those kinds of artillery vary 
in diameter from 1 * 955 inches, which is that of a one-ponn<l 
ball, to 7*95 inches, which is the diameter of a 68-[)ound 
ball. Shot for howitzers vaif in diameter with tbe nature 
of that arm, from 4*476 inche^ which is the diameter of a 
12 ]K>under howitzer, to 9*88 inches. Carronades discharge 
balls w'cigbing from 6 lbs. to 68 lbs., which are of course 
equal in diameter to those which belong to guns of equal 
calibre. For the naval service it has recently been pro- 
posed to discharge from howitzers hollow shot or unloaded 
shells, which, having greater diametei-s than solid shot with 
equal weights, are capable of producing more destructive 
effects against shipping. 

SHOT AND SHOT-MAKING, [Lead.] 
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SHOVEL, SIR CLOUDKSLEY. an English admiral, 
horn (1050) of poor parents. He was first noticed by Sir 
John Narboi'ou^h. with whom he went to sea as a cabin- 
boy, hut from his great merit soon rose 4o the rank of an 
officer. In 1674, while on an expedition to Tripoli, ho was 
sent by his patron with a inessago to tho Dey, on which 
occasion he behaved with ^i^eat discretion; and through 
some observations made by him while on shore. Sir John 
Narborongh was enabled to enter the harbour and burn the 
ships of the enemy. The next year, in consequence of this 
service,’ he w'as appointed to the command of a ship. lie 
. coriftiiuied in employ during the reign of James, wiio ap- 
pointed him to tlie command of the Dovor. On the 
accession of William lie took the side of the new king, and 
distinguished himself so much in the bntUc of Bantiy Bay 
as to obtain the honour of knighthood. In 1692 he was 
appointed roar-admiral of the red, and -soon after was pre- 
sent at the haltle of La Hogue, to which victory he greatly 
contributed. In 1694 he servefi under Lord Berkeley in the 
expedition to Cninarct as vice admiral of the red; ami on 
tho return of the latter to England, took the chief curamiind 
ill the expedition against Dunkirk. In the reign of Queen 
Anno we find him employed fill 1702, when lie w»as sent to 
Vigo tt) bring back the prizes loft by Sir George Rookc. 
Ill 1704 ho veiuforccd the fleet of this officer in tho Medi- 
terranean with a powerful squadron, and led the van in the 
hatlle of Malaga. In 1705 he held the command of iho 
fleet sent to Spain jointly with the Earl of Peterborough, 
and had an active share in the capturo of Barcelona. He 
returned to England the same year, and in 1 700 sailed fo 
Portugal w'llh Lord Rivers to the relief of tho young king 
of that country. He continued in command there till 1707, 
when he joined the Duke of Savoy in tlie siege of Toulon ; 
after tlie raising of which he proceeded homewards with 
nine ships of the lino, and was unfortunately wrecked off 
llio Scilly Isles, Oct. 22, 1707. The circumstances of his 
were peculiar. He is said (o have been thrown on 
shore alive, and to have been murdered by one of the 
islniidci'S for the sake of a valuable ring. Shovel is called 
by Bishop Burnet (‘ History of his own Times’) ‘one of the 
greatest seamen of the age and his whole career was as 
lionourablo to himself as U was creditable to tho judgment 
of Sir John Narborough, who first drew him forth from 
Hii obscure condition. (Capipbcdl’s Lives of English Ad- 
tniroh ; Cunningham’s Eminent 'Englishmen.) 

SHOWERS OF STONES. [Aerolites.] 

SHREWSBURY, the county town of Shropshire, in the 
liberty of Shrewsbury, 13S miles from St. Paul's, or the 
(Jcneral Posl-Oliice, I.oiidon, in a direct line nprlh-west, or 
158 miles by railroad to Birmingham, and from thence by 
the Holyhead parliamentary road through Wednesbiiry, 
MMverhampton, and Shiffiial : in 52'* 42' N. lat. and 2® 45' 
AV. long. 

It IS probable that the town was founded by the Britons of 
the kingdom of Powia, while they were yet struggling with 
tlie Saxons, or rather the Angles, for the midland counties; 
and it is supposeil to have been established by them us a 
stronghold when they found Wroxeter (the Uriconium of 
ilio Romans) no longer tenable. The Wolsh name was 
Pengworii. On the conquest of the town by the Anglo- 
Saxons, it received the name of Scrohbes-byrig, importing 
Unit it was a town in a scrubby or bushy spot ; and of this 
name tho modern Shrewsbury is a corruption. Ethel fleda, 

* the lady of the Mercians,* daughter of Alfred the Great, 
founded the collegiate church of St. Alkmund, and Athel- 
slati established a mint here, and it soon became, if it was 
not then, the chief town of the shire, for in the * Saxon 
Chronicle,’ in the account of the reign of Ethelred II., 
Scrohbns-byrig-sctro (now corrupted into Shropshire) is 
meniioned. 

According to Domesday-book the town had, in Edward 
the Confessor’s time, two hundred and fifty-two houses, with 
a resident burgess in each house ; also it had five churches. 
It was included in the earldom of Shrewsbury, granted by 
William the Conqueror to his kinsman Roger de Mont- 
gomery, who erected a castle, to clear or enlarge the site 
for which fifty-one houses were demolished; fifty others lay 
wasie at tho time of tho Domesday Survey, and forty-three 
wero held by Normans. The castle was erected at tho en- 
trance of the peninsula on which the town stands. There 
had been a c-astle here previously, which nras besieged a.d, 
1068, by the Anglo-Saxon insurgents and the Welsh, who 
burnt tho town. The castle and town were surrendered to 


Henry 1., by Robert do Belcsrac, the third earl, who had 
risen in arms m favour of Rob«it, duke of Normandie, 
Henry’s brother. After being held for several years by tho 
crown, the earldom was granted by Henry (\.d. 1126) to his 
second wife. Her castellan and sheritf Fuz-Alan. held the 
castle for the empress Maud against Stephen, who took it 
by assault (a d. J138), and treated the defenders with great 
severity. It was retaken by Henry, son of Maud, afterwards 
Henry II., towards the close of Stephen's reign (ad. 11.02), 
and the custody of tho castle was restored toFitz-Alan. The 
town received a Charter from Henry II., hut the earliest 
charter extant is of Richard I. In a.d. 1215 the town was 
taken by the Welsh under Lleivclyn the Croat, prince of 
North Wales, who had joined tho insurgent barons against 
John, but was not long held l>y him. In the subsequent 
reign Shrewsbury was repeatedly the scene of negotiation 
between the English and Welsh, ov the place of rendezvous 
in the time of war for tho English forces: at other times 
tho surrounding country was exposed to the ravage of the 
Welsh, ami in a.d. 1234 a part of the town, or more pro- 
bably a suburb, was burnt by Llewelyn of Wales and Richard 
earl marLchal, an insurgent English baron in alliance with 
him. 

In the war of Henry ITT. witli his barons, Shrcw.sbiiry 
was taken (a.d. 1264) by Simon dc Montfort, the leader of 
the insurgent barons, and JJewelyn, grandson of Llewelyn 
the Great, prince of Walo.s ; but the battle of Evesham (a!d. 
1265) restored it to the crown. In a.d. 1283 a parliament 
was assembled at Shrewsbury for the trial of Da\id, the last 
prince of Wales, who was executed as a traitor. 

In the revolution which dethroned Edward II., the earl 
of Arundel, wlio attempti'd to support the king’s ciuisc, 
attacked Shrewsbury, but was defeated and taken bj[ the 
burgcs.se.s, with the aid of Sir John ('harlion of Pow>.s and 
beheaded at Hereford (a.d. 1325). In the reign of Richsml 
II. u parliament was held here (a.d. 1397-98), at which the 
earl of Hereford (aflerw’ards Henry IV.) brought the cliargi? 
of treason against the dnke of Norfolk. In the early p.iiL 
of the reign of Henry IV. (a.d. 1402) that king assembled 
an army hero to march against Ow^en Glondowcr; and the 
year after he fought the famous battle of Shrewsbury against 
the insurgent Percies and tlioir allies. 

The insurgents, under thd younger Per(ty tHotspur), 
were marching from Stafford towards Shrewsbury, whicli 
they hoped to occupy, as its command of the passage over 
the Severn would enable them to communicate with then- 
ally Gleiidower; but the king, who came from Lichfield, 
reached Shrewsbury a few hours before them (July 19) 
Henry set fire to ilie suburb adjacent to the casile, and 
marched out to offer battle ; but riotspur, who.so forces were 
weary with their march, drew off, and tho battle was fought, 
next day at llateloy Field, about tliree miles north by east 
of the town. Hotspur had about 14.000 men, a considerable 
part of them Cheshire men. who wero famous for their skill 
as archers. Henry’s f«*rce was nearly twice as great. The 
engagement was very fierce, but tho death of Hotspur de- 
cided the battle. The insurgents were defeated witn great 
slaughter; the earls of Doug1a.s and Worcester and Sir 
Richord Venables were taken; the first was released, hut 
the last two, with some others, were beheaded without trial. 

In the war of the Roses, Shrewsbury supported the York- 
ists, and Edward IV. showed much favour to the townsmen 
His second son Richard, the younger of the Iavo princes 
murdered in the Tower, was born here. The earl of Rich- 
mond, on his march previous to the haltle of Bosworth, was 
received into Shrewsbury with some reluctance by the ma- 
gistrates, but with acclamations by the townsmen. 

In Ibe civil war of Charles 1. the king came to Shrews- 
bury, where he received liberal contribution.s of money and 

E late from the neighbouring gentry, and largely recruiled 
is forces. The earl of Denbigh and Colonel My lion', the 
parliamentary commanders, having approached Slirewsbury 
(July, 1643), were repulsed by SirFulk Hunkes, an officer 
of Ine royalist garrii^on, of which Sir Francis Gilley was 
governor. The town was however surprised and taken by 
tlie parliamentarians (February. 1644). A plot formed by 
the royalists to surprise Shrewsbury (ad. IfiOS) failed. An- 
other attempt (A.D. 1659) after Oliver Crum well’s death met 
with no better success. The only subsequent events worthy 
of notice are the visit of James II. (a.d. 1685); the tri- 
umphant entry of Sacheverel, in his memorable progress 
(A.D. 1710), and the riotous destruction of the Presbyterian 
meeting-house (a.d. 1714). 
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Tlu! to\Mi siiiinU rbiefly on a peninsula fumietl by the 
Sevcin. It was formerly wholly contained within this 
peninsula, but has Kvadnaily eM ended beyond the Severn 
on the vast and west side, forming the suburbs of Abbey- 
Fuvegatc und Colebaiu on the cast, and of Frankwell on 
the west; and on the north extending beyond the isth- 
mus or neck occupied by the castle, forming the suburb 
of llie Castle-Forciiate. The sli*octs are irregularly laid 
out, and for the most part inconveniently narrow, though 
SON oral iirtpro\C‘ments have been made under an act of 
parliament obtained in Itiil : the streets are indifferently 
paved, and lighted w'ith gas; water is provided by a water- 
company, at an averago charge of twenty shiilings per 
annum for each house: the water is brought from a spring 
two miles distant. The only pari of the aiiticut walU 
winch reiivdins is a ruinous wall erected by Crouiwcll on the 
noith-west side of tho town, between the isthmus and the 
Welsh bridge ; and a tower, and (unless lately demolished) 
part of the wall on the south side. There are some icmains 
of llie castle, especially of the keep, which has been mo- 
dernised, of the walls of tho inner court, the great arch of 
the inner gate, a lofty mound on the bank of the river, and 
a furl called Ruushill, built by Croiiiwoll. The houses in 
the town are of very varied character ; modern buildings, 
many of them handsome, being mingled 3 j’ith others of 
greater antir|ihly. There are two bridges over the Severn: 
the l^nglish bridge (built a.d. 1774), a liaikdsoine freestone 
structure of seven semicircular arches, connects theAbbey- 
Fuicgalo with tho town; and. the Welsh bridge.^ 'ft neat 
plain structure of live arcb^, connects FrankwcH with it. 
There is onotlici* bridge at Colebam over the Meol brook, 
which joins the Severn above the English bridge. 

Tli^roarc some remains of the Bencdiotuie abbey founded 
by R(V^'r de Montgomery (A.n, 10^3), and which had at the 
disholiuion a revenue of 615/, 4.r. S\d. gross, or 532/. 48, lod. 
clear. It occtipied a low site of about ten acres, in the 
suburb of Abbey- Foiegate. Part of the embattled wall 
which enclosed the precinct remains : it is nearly entire on 
the north and cast sides. The enclosure is occupied by a 
modern mansion with its garden and fishpond ; and in the 
garden is a beautiful stone pulpit of decorated character, 
covered with a profusion of ivy. The abbey church, a eru- 
cifonn btructi^'c, was in great part demolished atihe disso- 
lution ; hut tho nave, western tow6r, and north porch re- 
main, though in a very dilapidated condition, and consti- 
tute the parish church of Holy Cross parish. The archi- 
tecture wa-. originally Norman; but it has undergone raa- 
leriiil alterations, cspcciully by the insertion of a largo pnr- 
jiendicular window in the face of the w’estern tower. Be- 
nculh this window is a Norman doorway, the deep recess of 
which is adorned with various mouldings. 8t. Alkmond’s 
church has been rebuilt in modern times, with the excep- 
tion of the tower and spire (184 feet high), which belonged 
to the more antieiit structure. »St. Chad\s has also been 
rebuilt: it is a Grecian structure, of circular form, with a 
tower 150 feet high. A smoli part of the old church of St 
Child (part of the south aisle of tho chancel) now remains, 
und is used as a school : it is a curious structure, and contains 
Norman, early English, and decorated remains. St. Julian's 
was rebuilt about the middle of the last century; but the 
tower, which is of Norman architecture, belonged to the 
old church. St. Mary’s is an antient large am? flno cross 
church : the lower part of the tower and the south porch are 
of good Norman architecture, the rest of the church is 
jirincipally curly English, with somo windows (especially 
those of the clcrcbiory, which are all pcrpcndioiilar) of 
later date : there is a very good perpendicular font. There 
is an antient chapel of St. Giles in the Abbey- Foregato, 
originally attached to the hospital of the abbey ; it has been 
repaired within these few years. There are two modern 
chapeis-of-ease, one to St. Mary’s in the Oastle-Foregate 
and one to St. Chad’s in Frankwell; and there are soiwral 
dissenting places of worship. 

Among other buildings may be mentioned the town and 
shire hall, a spacious and handsome stone building con- 
taining two courts for the assiEcs, a room for county and 
corporation meetings, a grand-jury room with some in- 
teresting portraits, and other ofKces ; the town and county 
gaol and tiouse of correction; the military dopOt, a hand- 
some brick building near the Abbey-Foregate ; tho house 
of industry in Mool-Brace parish; the infirmary; the 
column in honour of Lord Hill, at the entrance of tlio town 
fioiu Loadou ; the public subscription libraJry^ the theatre, and 


tho assembly-rooms. On the south-west side of the town i i 
the quarry,’ a handsome public walk planted with limo- 
trees, comprising about 20 acres, und extending along the 
bank of the Severn. 

The borough ofSbrowsbury, before the ultoratiunsmado by 
the Boundary and Municit>al Reform Acts, comprised (Im six 
parishes of St. Alkniond, St. Chad, Holy Cross with St. Giles 
St. Julian, St. Mary (the greater part of it), and Meol-Brace ; 
und had an area of 14,680 acres. There were, in 1831, 4057 
houses, inhabited by 4509 families, 177 hoUises uninhabited, 
and 4C houses building ; with a population of 21,207. Tho 
liberties of the borough had, in addition, 435 houses, inlia- , 
bitod by 448 familiQs, 7 hou-^es uninhabited, and 2 houses 
building. The trade of the town is coiivsidorablc, esipociully 
in Welsh cloths and llaniiel from tho counties of Denbigh, 
Montgomery, and Merioneth ; thread, linen-yarn, and canvas 
are manufactured, and ihero are iron-works at Coleham. 
The town has long been famous for brawn and ‘Shrewsbury 
cakes.’ There are markets hlld on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, the latter for grain; there arc, market- liouscs f(»r the 
corn and general markets. The Severn is iiasigahK* for 
boats of 30 or 40 tons, and there is a canal to \Vnmhrid<;c 
which opens a communication with tho Stairord.)hiie col- 
lieries. 

The quarter-sessions and assizes for the county are held 
here ; and it is tho place of cleclion and a pulling t>lalion lor 
the north wn division of the county. 

Shrewsbury is a borough by prcsiu’ipl ion : the jurisdictiuii 
of the corporation . extends over the borough and liberticb. 
The boundaries 0'.“ the borough, as enlarged h^ the 13uuii(.hu‘> 
Act, were adopted in the Municipal Rofonn Ad, hy which 
Shrewsbury was divided into fl\e wards, and h;ul allotted to 
it 10 aldermen and 30 counoillurs. Quarler-s-essioiis niifl 
pctty-SGssioiiR, the latter at least once a week, are held ; und 
there are a court of record and a court-leel. The boroiigli 
has sent two members to parliament from 23 Edward I. 

The livings of St. Alkmond, St. Cb id, and lluly Cross 
with St. Giles, are vicarages, of the clear yearly value of 
219/. (with a glebc-houRc), .350/., and 323/. rcspectnoly ; Si. 
Julian and Si. Mary are perpetual curacies, of the clciu* 
yoarly value of 159/. and 3J2/. respectively. All arc in the 
nrchdeaeonry of Salop und the diocese of IdcdilUdd and <>>- 
ventry, except St. Mary’s, which is a royal peculiar or free 
chapel. 

There were in tho borough, in 1833, four dame or infriit 
schools, with 16.5 boys and MO girls: twenty-seven other 
day-schools of all kinds, with 039 boys and 750 girls ; two 
of these schools, with 67 hojs and 237 girK. were al&o Siui- 
day-schools ; , and there were beMde.s eight iSunday-sc, bools 
with 444 boys, 27.) girls, and 310 children of sex not speci- 
fied, There w'as also one evening school with 35 children 
of sox not specified. One of the day-sohools was the * Uo\al 
Free Grammar-School,’ which was endowed by King Ed 
ward VI., and was long under the caro of the late Dr. But- 
ler, afterwards Bishop of Litchfield and Co\ entry : it hud, in 
1833, 200 boys: two others were ‘national' schools; anothei' 
a Lancasterian school ; and another, ‘ thfi Blue’ or ‘Buwd- 
Icr a Charity-School,’ W’as well endowed. 

Among the natives of Shrewsbury were Speaker Onslow', 
Job Orton and Hugh Farmer, diasenlmg divines of note, 
Dr. Charles Burney, the author of Iho ‘ History of Music,* 
and Costard the mathematician. 

(Owen and Blake way's History oj Hhrewshurtf ; Rick- 
man’s (ro/Aic Architecture; Parliamentary Papats,) 
SHRIKES, the English oruithological nume of the 
Butcher Birds {Lanius^ Linn.). 

Linnaeus places his genus Lanius at the end of his first 
order, Accipittes, immediately following tlio owls {Sirur), 
The form the succeeding order. 

Cuvier makes the Pies-Grieches (LaiiiuSt Linn.) the first 
great genus of his Deniirostrest his second order; the 
Oiseaux de Proie (Accipitres, Linn.) being his first. 

Vigors observes that in the characters of the notched, de- 
pressed, and angular bill, and the strong hairs or vibrissm 
that surround its base, as well as in their manners, the 
Musdeapido! partially correspond with the Laniadfc, from 
the earlier families of which they chieily differ in their in- 
ferior power and robustness. Entering atnong tho Laniadoi 
by the genus Tyrannus, Cuv., which unites them wiih the 
preceding Muscicapidm, and from which he would separate 
it chiefly on account of the strength of the bill, wherein the 
character of a Shrike is more conspicuous than that of a 
Ptycatcher^ Vigors proceeds by moans of Psaris^ Cuy.> and 
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Vioill., to AVrwrMy, Vieill,, the fork-tailed Shrikes 
of the Old World, where the baso of tlic bill is 8titl do- 
pressed and wide, as in the groups just quoted, but the apex 
gradjially more cumpressed. Hence, he remarks, wc arc 
led by some iuterveumg forms to the stdl more compressed 
bills of Sparartes, 111., and the tnio Lanim of authors, 
wliicli. by its short, compressed, and strongly dentatod bill, 
exhibits the type of the family. ‘ Here, continues tho 
author, am met by Some conterminous groups, among 
wliirli Fnhuowuittfiy Vivdll., is conspicuous. And lienee wo 
d(‘-cc*nd l)y inlermcdiatc gradations to liie more lengthened 
and* sli ndcr-billcMl Van^a^ Cuv., together with Pnonops, 
Laniurins, and Thamfiop/iilui of M. Viflullot, which bring 
us in contact with the Thrushes, The extremes of the 
family will be found in the Gniucalw^ and Ccblapyria of M. 
Ouvier, which by their bills, in some degree depressed at the 
base, lend back to Tijrannus and the other broad-billed 
.groups wlilcli cominciice the family. This last- mentioned 
gLMMis Cihhpyris has laltcrly been arranged among tho 
Thrushes. But I feel melinod rather to leave it in its original 
si.iiuui among the from the peculiarity of its tail- 

cM'Acrts. which fiirm themselves into a kind of pndbd-out 
clus'.er on the hack. This character seems to prevail among 
tile f.tiniadic more generally and in a greater degree Uian in 
Ml her birds: in one species of ibo family the puff-banked 
>7*rihe of Africa, now rendered so familiar to our cnbinets 
fr<.!u onr connection with the Cape, this singular pvotii- 
hciMuco IS CHiTicd to SO grciit an extent as to form an a|ma- 
iviji!) artificial appendage to the hack. In tJie genUs beiore 
us till-, peculiarity seems even still further developed in thO i 
well known coufornialion of tlie same tail-coverts; ihoir 
sliaf.s biung elongated and projected beyond the webs in 
nIiT and ^liarp.med points. On looking to the gcjiertil 
afiiv-ny wliicli the cMrcifios of this family bear to the Musi- 
and through them to the M'.vy/roi/ra/birds of the 
l i"'. ])!ocodmg tribe, wo may pcrceivri the character of feed- 
rpr ^,,1 the .’.mg earned oil to the Tyrannic tlie turk-taiicd 
Jjirnu'i, and more ]uiiticu]arl} to tho Ar^amU or the Pie- 
Huarh. ? Ihmudrlh's of llie coiUmontal writers; while the 
‘leprcsMid hill of the hamo Fissirnetral tiibe is partially pre- 

i \cd in the groups just mentioiuMl, logelhor with that of 
Crh/“pi/n\\ which meets them at the opposite extreme of 
ilif (uclc of alliriily.’ [Mkuv f.io.v: ; Muscicapid/IS.] 

In allll'^ion to tho rapacious habits of the Laniadee^ Mi*. 
{’h\aiM>on ol)-^or\cs that llic comparisons which have been 
diawn between Ihoui and tho Falcons aie no less true in 
ticf. Ihnu lieaut'ful in analogy, remarking that many of thb 
lUlrntnffc/j sit on a tree for hours, watching for such little 
hi id? as come within reach of a sudden swoop, when those 
hu’d^' oi pie\ pounce on tho quarry, seize it in their talons, 
ivar It to their most, and devour it piecemeal. These, he 
add , all) piei ’Acly tho manners of the true Shrike; yet wilh 
.til till the stnictuve of the falcons and shrikes, and their 
iiinre intimate rolations, are so different, that they cannot 
be classed in the same order, tbougli they illustrate that 
sjslcui of symbolic relationship tormed analogy, which, in 
]\Ir. Swainsoirs opiniv)n, pervades creation; but the two 
grovqis aie. he rcMnnid;s, in nowise connected, and there is 
consequently no affinity between them. The following ac- 
cunling to him, am the very decided external characters of 
the typical groups: — 

The short and .'strong hill is abruptly hooked at the end^ 
and the notch is so deep as to form a small tooth, more or 
less prominent, on each side: this projection, Mr. Swainson 
remarks, is analogous to the teeth of quadrupeils so far as 
it emihles tho bird to lake a firm ^rasp 6f its food, and is 
used <0 divide it into pieces ; the claws also, as instruments 
of capture, am peculitlrly fine and sharp iti the typical 
group, and this character pervades moi e or less the whole 
family. The mode of darting suddenly on their prey (mthor 
than hunting or seurcliing for it) is most prevalent in those i 
groups which are nearest related to the (tycat^hera, whose; 
general weakness however cohflnpA ihett'depredationk to the 
bumller ihsocts ; Inrger and more powerfol tribes being the 
food of ihe typical Shrikes. 

Mr. SwainsoH arranges the LdniUden in five divisions or 
subfamilies :—l, The TVrflwmnA?. Or Tyrant Shrikes; 2, 
the Crhlepyrince, or Caterpillar Shrikes; 3, the Dicrurhvm, I 
or Drongo Shrikes; 4, tho Tbrnm^Uinte, or Bush" 
iShrjkcfi; and 5, tho Laniance^ or true Shriko»< Acoordiiyg ' 
to Mr. Svvuinson's viexvs, the first three of these subfafnilies 
constiiuto the nlierrknt circle, or that in which the clTciracrer ; 
of the Sbriko is least conspicuous. The foorth is tUp spb- 


typical ; and in the fifth the lanino siructuro is most per- 
fectly developed. 

Tyranninee. 

Subfamily C/mractm— Bill very straight, shml, de- 
pressed its whole length ; tho culmon not .ui bed, but the 
tip abruptly booked, NotjlriU and rictus dyfi luled by 
bristles. Feet short, small, and slondor. l/itcrul tuos 
eclual, or very nearly so. Claws long, slender, fully cur\ed, 
and very acute. 

Xom///y.— 'America only. 

Qenera . — Ptilogonys^ Sw. ; Chrysolnphns, Sw. ; Saurrj- 
pk^uSf Sw., with its subgenus Mpf'itstuniii. vSw'. ; Tynift- 
nue, VicilL, with its subgenus Mtlrulas\ Sw^ ; and Tyran' 
nula, Sw\ 

Mr. Swainson observes that the connection between the 
family of shrikes and that of the flycatchers (I^Uiscicapidfr) 
by means of the Tyrannime is so perfectf that it is diilicult 
at present to determine where one terminulcs and the other 
commences. The water- chats of Brazil pitss by surh im- 
perceptible degrees into the lesser t) rant shrikes 
nula)^ that, although an observer On the spot miglit, be. 
remarks, draw a distinction, an ornithologist ac(\uaiuled 
only with dried skins is at a to cllstingmsh their remote 
ramifications. ‘The water-chats, Miwtcolittce^ says Mr. 
Swailtson in continuation, ‘ which seem to connect the 
tyrant shrikes to. the fly catching family, or the Musnea- 
fnidee^ like very many other tribes, have their plumage black 
and white variously blended, but without anymixtuie of 
green. ' lesser tyrants (T^rannu/a), on the couliary. 
are all of au olive-coloured pliitnage; that colour, ii\ short, 
which is most adapted for concealment among foliage, aiul 
therefore suited to their manner of life: between these 
however wo find some curious hirds^ which bonow the 
habits of both groups. The species called by i.,:ilh.iin 
White-beaded Tody, for instance, is black and ubiio: its 
general resort is on the sides of marshes, where it perches 
upon the reeds, and darts on pas.sing insects in Iho same 
manner as a true tyrant shrike; this we have oursehea re- 
peatedly witnessed. Azara says that it likewise chii’-es 
iiihectsupou the ground: so that we have thus in this one 
biid llio manners of both groups exemplified. Whcllicr 
Ibis, or the Tyrannula amhnlans oi Brazil, which Ineson 
the ground like a lark, conslilules a generic type in this di- 
vision, is at present uncertain. The lesser lyiaiits 
nulce) are spread over the whole of Arncrico, uheie they 
represent the liue fly calelier of the Old World : 

both have nearly tiic same manners; and so closely do they 
resemblu each other, that they can only be distinguished by 
their feet, tail, and wings. From these We may pass to the 
true or greater tyrants, by a little subgcneiic’ group (>///- 
vtilm, Sw.) having a Cry long foiked tads. The habils cf 
the typical tyrants inlimatoly resemble those of the Ics'-cr, 
but (hey feed upon larger insects more suited to their own 
size: some imitate the kingfishers, by diving in the natcr; 
and they will even prey upon small reptiles. The .species, 
which are numerous, swarm in tropical America, where 
they are everywhere seen, parched upon naked branehcfi, 
and uttering at short intervals a sburp and monotonous ci -y. 
The tyrants ure bold and quuvvclt.omc birds, paviiculaily 
during the season of incnbalion : the male will not tbe.i 
suffer any birds lo Come near its nest, and becomes so in- 
furiated against such iincorscious intruders, that it will 
attack both hawks and eagle.s with a determination not to 
be msistod, until they urn fairly driven nivay.’ 

CeblepyHven. 

Subfamily Characicr. — Bill broad at the base, but ibsti- 
lute of long brislle.s. Bictiis nearly smooth. Wings pointed ; 
the three llrkl quills graduated. Feathers on liie rump wry 
thick, and apparently spinous. Toil wilh the cent re emar- 
ginated, and the sidek rounded. Feet shoit; lateral toes 
unequuL 

Lfwaliiy, — Warm latitudes of (he Old World. 

Genera.. — Cehlepy^ie, Cuv. ; Oxynoius, Sw. ; Campe- 
Vleill., wilh its subgenus Pkcrnicarme^ Sw.; and 
Frucivorut Sw. 

• Mr, Swainson ts of opinion that tlie parage from the ty- 
rant shrikes to the Ceblepyrime is sutficienily marked by 
the Mexican genua Pfih'ofrpnya, which brings them very 
close together. Tho Gebleja/rmee are confined to the ObV 
World; but, according to that aulhinr, not a single species 
bad yet bijon found m Europe. They live upon soft cuter- 
{lillars, for which limy search among tlio foliage of high 
irtes, asLo Vnillant, who first called atieiHLon to the group,* 
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pointed out. Mr. Swainson romarks that nearly all tho 
Bpec'icsaro distingiii>hcd by the I'cutlicrs on tho back, which 
are very thick bet; and when the tiand is passed over them 
ill a direction towards tlie head, they feel as if intermixed 
wiili little sharp spines concealed beneath the surface. 
This sini^ular construction, he adds, is seen also in the Tru- 
!j;ons, and, in a Icas degree, in tho families of orioles and 
cuckoos, Tho genus PhccnicornU^ in his opinion, unites 
this division to the t} rants. 

Diemrinw, 

Subfumiiij Character. — IJdl com pressed towards tho end; 
the ciilmeii gradually arched and bent over the lower man- 
dible Feet short. Tail lengthened, generally forked. 
Wings long, and more or less puinteiL 

Locatiiij, — ^'riie warm latitude^ of the Old World. 

Genera . — Tephrodornie, Svv. ; Melajfoina^ Sw. ; Oi^jterus^ 
Cuv., with its subgenus Annlcipu^, Sw. ; and Dicrurus, 
Vi.ill. 

Mr. Swainson bolds that we are led to the Dterurinoj^ or 
Drongo Shrikes of Le Vaillaiit, by those catorpillar-catcbers 
{Eructonra, Sw.) which havo only a few acute feathers on 
their back ; or that the genua Oj tjnotux may possibly effect 
this junction. The Drongos, he states, are fiy-catching 
birds, Imving their bill both coiupresbod and depres.sed. and 
the tnoulli furnished with very stiff lung bristles. * These,’ 
siivs Mr. Swainson, in continuation, * are entirely unknown 
in America, where they seem lobe repiesented by the fork- 
tailed tyrants {Milvulus, Sw.) : like them, they have the lad, 
almost universally, long and forked; and they associate, as 
do the American birds, in flocks, something like swallows, 
pursuing insects upon the wing in every direction. Bees 
appear to be a favourite food with these birds, as they are 
likewise with the King Tyrant of North America (Ty~ 
rannus i/tfrepidus). Some are ornamented with little re- 
curved cre.^ts in front of the head; others have the neck- 
feathers pointed, and of u rich metallie hue; most have the 
tail remarkably developed; and nearly all arc of a uniform 
glossy black colour: hence it becoines very dillicult to dis- 
tinguish the species, which, in truili, are much more nu- 
merous than has been generally imagined. In the genus 
Afiu/cipus we first havo a few bright colours. Only tliree 
sptjcios natives of Madagascar and the Indian Islands, have 
}el been discovered; they lead us to the swift shrikes 
{Ocypterus, ^ named from their very long wings; 

hut ill Tephnjdornix members again become like those 
of the Drongos. This latter genus is very remarkable ; for, 
by the hrially nature and the incurved direction of the 
frontal leathers, we have a clear representation of Chreto- 
btemma, and all those bristle- fronted biids which are ana- 
logicral to Prwnops' and Dasycephaia.* 

Mr. Swainson remarks with regard to these three groups, 
which form, according to him, tho aberrant subfamilies of 
the Laniada^ that the approximation of \he Di'crurin€B to 
the Tyrannince has been thought so strong and so decisive, 
that one ornithologist supposes they actually pass into each 
other; and he thinks that this union is not only highly pro- 
bable, but what we should naturally expect; in which case 
the three aberrant groups would form their own circle. 

Thamnophili nee. 

Subfamily C/uiracien—Laioral toes unequal ; the outer 
connected to the first joint of the middle toe. Claws broad, 
and not very acute. Bill lengthened, abruptly hooked at its 
tip; tho tooth prominent. 

Genera . — Thamnophilus^ Vieill. ; MalaconotuSt Sw.; 

Vieill.; CoUuricincla, V'ig. 

Mr. Swainson remarks that the habits of the ThamnaphU 
linfpt or Bush-Shrikes, are strikingly opposed to those of 
tho aberrant divisions, as he terms them. The Bush-shrikcs, 
lie tells us, live among thick trees, bushes, and underwood, 
whore they are perpetually prowling about after insects and 
young and sickly birds, and arc great destroyers of eggs. 
They neither seize their prey with their claws, nor do they 
dart at it on the wing; tlie former therefore are thick and 
rather blunt, and the wings are so short as to indicate very 
feeble flight. The bill, which is the capturing instrument, 
IS always stout, much more lengthenevl than in the true 
.shrikes, and very abruptly hooked ut the end, wliicli is 
armed with a stiuiig tooth. 

Only one species of Primops (P. plwnatm\ according to 
the same author, was known until lately, and that is com- 
mon in Senegal, where it is said to search for terrebtrial 
insects in humid situations beneath the surface: it has a 
peculiar crest of rigid feathers falling back on the head, 


but also reversed over tho base of the bill, and completely 
protecting the nostrils and the sides of the iiiouth. Mr. 
Swainson looks upon this bird as forming the point of union 
between the hush-shrikes and the furked-lailed ^hrikes, or 
Dicrurince, the singular structure above noticed being par- 
tially developed in the genus Tephrodarnis, 

Thamnophilus', which Mr. Swainson regards as strielly 
typical, shows, he observes, tho perfection of fhal particular 
structure which distinguishes the bush-shrikes. The bill 
is very powerful ; and although many of the species far 
exceed a thrush in size, others are not much larger than a 
wren. The group is slated to. he coiilinod to the hotter lati- 
tudes of America, where tho species are very numerous. 
Though the plumage is thick, the texture of the fotilher> is 
very soft and lax. The colours are sombre, hut often ele- 
gantly varied wiili dai k bunds and white spots. Mr. Svvain- 
son looks upon the genus as representing these 

birds in Africa; and he ob.servcs that, although they wore 
long confounrled with them, their distinctions are very de- 
cisive, the African group being distinguished for tho gaiety 
and brightness of their plumage; the brightest crimson, 
coiubiued with glossy black or clear green, witli orange or 
yellow, decorating most of the species. Others however 
havo the sombre colours of the American group, but they 
are never banded; and a few so nearly approach ilw La- 
niance^ that it is very dilficult 1u distinguisli them olherwi.'-c 
than by the great inequality of their lateral toes, the iniit i* 
one being always much shorter than the outer, and ilu: 
latter often so connected to the middle toe that the feet aio 
partially syndactyle. Tho Australian genus Cnllansoma 
(Colluncincla?), he thinks, probably represents the lenui- 
rostral type. 

L(Uiianrr» 

Stih/amihj Character. — Lateral* toes ctpial and fioe. 
Claws slender, acute. Bill generally short, wnli the lootli 
very prominent. 

Genera. — Laniita, Linn. ; Tetophorms, Sw. ; Chrrtobleui' 
ma, Sw, ; NdanSj Sw.; and Falcunculus, Vieill. 

Mr. Swainson is of opinion that the precise passage 
between tho Thumnophilhue inwiX the Lamanre ^eelns to he. 
efiected by tlie genus Chcetoblemma, a remarkable form 
discovered in South Africa by Mr. Burehell. This, Mr. 
Swainson observes, is tho only .short-billed shrike tliat has 
the frontal feat hem stiff and directed forwards upon the ha^e 
of the bill: in that respect, as well as in the length of its 
wings, it presents, in his opinion, a curious analogy to 
Prionops among the bush-shrikes. 

Tho same author remarks that as the genus Lanim is 
pre-eminently typical, not only of its own family, bin of the 
whole tribe of DentiroslreSy or loolhcd-billed birds, evtM-y 
country in the world possesses examples of it : even in New 
Holland tho true shrikes are, he states, represented by a 
peculiar type, the Falcunculus frontalis^ which however, 
instead of watching for ils prey and dovouring birds or 
grasshoppers, by impaling them upon thorns and feeding on 
them at leisure, like tho true shrikes, climbs among the 
branches of trees and devours the hard-coated beetles which 
lurk beneath. Hero, he observes, is a bird having the form 
of a shrike and the habits of a woodpecker. This New 
Holland shrike, as being the scansorial typo of tho LaniantCy 
becomes, in Mr. Swainson’s opinion, the representative of 
the titmice, and has the crest and nearly the same coloured 
plumage us the genus This analogy, accoidiiig to 

his views, is further indicated by the great .size of tho hitul 
toe, which is so unusually large, as at once to evince the 
climbing habits of the bird, as affirmed by Lewin. Nor 
is this, in his opinion, the only analogy indicated hy tho 
colours of this species; for in tho Bentivi Tyrant {Suuro^ 
phagtis sulphuratus, S9w.), he sees a bird in all its most 
striking peculiarities of plumage coloured like the Fai’ 
cuneuias ciistatus^ with this difference only, that in one 
the buck is olive-brown, and in the other olive-green. 
* Now,’ continues Mr. Swainson, * it is precisely at this 
point where, according to our theory, the circle of the shrike 
family is closed ; and thus these two genera will stand in 
juxta-position. Certain however it is that of all the ty- 
rants, the Benlivi is that which most resembles a true shrike ; 
not BO much perhaps by its general structiiie, ns by its 
living upon reptiles, and even carrion, and thus becoming, 
like the shrikes, both insectivorous and carnivorous.’ [Bzn- 

TIVI.] 

Of the two othor genera comprised in this subfamily, 

I Telophmus and Nilaus, the former, according to tho same 
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author, bears such a strong resemblance to the typical genus 
Lanim, a$ well as XoMatacomtuSt tha^ tvithout a Knowledge 
f the (rue characters of these three groUpsi ah bruitliologrst 
may be much perplexed in detecting their eraential diner-, 
ences. * The genus LmtusC sKya Mr. Swainsen« ' ^as, 
already mentioned, is chiefly hnown in its outward appear- 
ance by its short and 'strongly toothed bill.: but there is 
another character eifually important, which all ^writers hate, 
hitherto overlooked^this is' tbbe found in the e^hal la^gih 
of the lateral, toes and the aeuteness of the clhws^/' mV 
this structure of foot is alsa found, wlth adhnintttioQ hardly 
))crceptible, in Tekphaim ; but t^heii the blit VM^ened, 
so as to give these birds at the frst glonoesn.appearanolt 
of being MaUiconctL This union of clMracters w just wh|it 
wo should expect in sUch birds as were the 

biish-shhkes in the circle of L^anm ; . fbr althotigh th'ei 
^bill is moderately lengthened in 7*. and •remarkabhf' 

so in T, foffjgiro^fnab still tlie cultoarb'i|(t rc^lbcly 
and not hooked at the end^ aii in Wa 

have no remaining doabt> fit short,; of the itt|hiodijl^rnhio&' 
of Telophonus with^be pre-eminently typical getiua;2;^wr, 
this union being etfeoted' by, the cortine shrikes in oiio dh 
vision, and the Telopk* ieucogrtmmieua in.tho Other. The 
second typb is MArhr, at present composed but of cine 
species: it has the bill much like that of a true shrike, but 
considerably attenuated ; and the general organiaatioti of 
the bird ia weaker than In- any other genus* Tni% we think, 
is the tenuirostral type of the circle; if so, it wHl copse* 
<]uently stand between ChoHoblemna and 
We liave already shown in what, respect this latter genus 
may bo viewed as uniting the whole of the shHkes in^ otte 
circular family but as wc have ventured so far as to' trace 
out the smaller circle «f the Lmiam&t the ornithologist may 
well inquire in what manner Falcuncuiiu can be actually 
united to Laniu^t seeing that its outward strtieture, no fees 
than its scansorial habits, are so dUTerent. Now this union* 
IS etrcctcd by a singular bird of Brazil, long bandied about 
fto translate an expressive French phrase) in systems, fVom 
thcTanagcr family to the old genus LatiiuSt and then again 
to Thamnofihihut : its structure was 'so peculiar, that somo 
years ago we placed it as the type of a supposed genus^ 
uiidcr the name of CyclarU: a more minute analysis how- 
ever of this subfamily, and more especially the recent dis- 
covery of Chaetotiemma among tlio uhoxaminod bij^ds of 
our friend Mr. Burehell. has quite satisfied us that this 
IS not one of the prominent types of the jtanfaita?, but only 
an aberrant Rperies of Palcuncufu^’; we therefore Cancel 
the name of Cyf'fariSt and propose for this bird the nanie of 
Fah'unculus Guianensii.' > 

The following is Mr. Swainsou's table of analogies of this 
family ' 

Trlbosof I’erclierfs. _ Aoato^ief. _ ^ Sabfemnits-ClCSlUrtkeft 


Dfntirostres 


CONIUOSTRES 


^CANSORES , 


Tenuirostres 


Fissirostrbr. 


■{ 

■■■{ 


Bill shoif t. toothed ; 1 ^ 


■V 


seize their prey'SLANiANA. 
with their fi)0t . . 
f Bill lengthefrdd ; V . 

compressed feot»yTVaH»fopnii.tNA. 
strong; rohliiit. .j , " ' • 

["Bill .’t^eak, muuiiii 

smooth,*. feed only >Cxiii«sPYiupA, 
onsoft subaldnces j ' 

I , Bill .>roa4; “ 

Dpon ib^li 

‘Every one/ observes. Mk. JS^flsenf Vi^ 
ceived the, iresewblaBCe, both iii 4n^ 

the true shrikes 'and Ah 
the first diviAlnJW'jgeniiitsi^hi^^ 
llie skulkinff Aievtsh 
inamn.ojAilin^)f and 
rostMi), m plundering the 

other birds, is thus eaptaiiied iwiHi ly Idih 

table, that thtwe two groups 

'i'he very great development of :'rohi;.lMi^inTnaarly,hU' loa 

Droago Shrikes (jDicrMri'M)1saft4^»^^ 

able dwtinctions of galHndeeoOW^kdadn^^^ 

tribe, which lattcr is eminently chixs^e^^ pwwfc, 

liar, length oft the hind-teaatod 1*y:the 

in finb points: all these i%raotersarofbnwsii^^^^ 

gos, but in no other shrikmr' The Soft and tender 

tne caterpiUaf-catchers evinces - tWi 

P.a,;No.IW. 



habir of capturing their prey upon the wing, end the 
recorded^fiict that more than otfe species dives in the water, 
att rs^hid hs of the fissirostral sValjows and the aquatic 
Order of Afoftt/o'm/ 

' Bdfore dismissing bis acooimt of (his fitmily, Mr. Swain- 
sQir makes the following remarks upon ihe^^nera Fanga 
and i¥o<j;rfopAtt^,-^lwo moderii genera, be observes, that 
appear h) enter witbfif Its limits, but whose true situation 
hU suspsets k very different. * The name of Vanga,* says 
BWainsdU, ‘ was given by Buffon to a singular and very 
rare bird of Madagascar, as big as a jay, but with a long 
abruptly iiooked hilf like* a , It has been 

usual to pktee this genus, as well as that of Platylophus, in 
the same group: but when we find that even M. Cuvier 
joins them with the large hush-shrikes, and several of the 
Aft*loaU J^aiaconoU, in his genus Fanga, we immediately 
^rceive that a group so composed is entirely artificial. 
The resemblaniw between Vanga Deiiructoi* and the smaller 
species Of ilgnVdi-^Whroh latter are obviously crows — is so 
perfect, that a suspicibu has always existed in our -mind 
that both belonged to the corvine ikmily. As we have seen, 
in the genus Fmeumidusk a New Holland shrike assume all 
the manners of a woodpqeker, may not Vang\ Sarrita 
(Barita), 8co., by atialOgy of reasoning, be true crows, dis- 
guised under thO economy and much of the structure of 
shrikes?'’. Again, does the Vanga (Vanga) of New Hol- 
land and that of Madagascar belong to the saiue gmms, or 
eyen to the same natural group? The only specimen of 
this latter bird known to exist in collections is in (he l^ris 
Museum, but in too injured a state to atlow of ffais queStion 
being tm&wered. On the other hand we Itappen to know, 
from unquestionable testimony, that the Vanga Destructor 
of New Holland kills and cats small bird's, in the same 
manner as the European species ; and (liat it is actually 
called a butdier-bird by the colonists. Yet this, after ail, 
seems to us only a relation of analogy, Just as in the case of 
Mmotilktf which, altlmugh it climbs like a Certhia] is 
merely a representation of lko.se scaoSorial birds, and (roly 
belongs, by affinity, to the circle of.Warblers. Sipco our last 
observations upon Vanga were publislied, we Itave been 
fortunate in procuring* two or tluree speGia<<; whicl\ so con- 
nect the New Holland Vanga with Barrita (Barita), that 
wo no longer hesitate to place them all in the corvine 
family .(C>rcid^>; where also we now arrange 
sinc» it cmrtainly has a greater resemblance to Vanga De- 
structor Wm to any of the soft-backed shrikes or Malaconoii, 
This aTteratioh does net however interfere with anytl^ing wc 
have said regarding Phtylopkus being a rosorial type : as 
such it ^remains, but merely fills that station in another 
circle. PtaiylophuSi in short, has all the outward aspect of 
,a jay, combined with that of p shrike.; while its rcmarkablo 
crest indicates to which of the 'primary types of nature w‘e 
should refer it.’. (ClassfJtcaHon of Birds ; see also Xoologi- 
eat Jbwmaf^ vols. 1 a'nd^; dnd ^tina Borealis 4mericafuu 
voh 24) 

Tito Prince of Canine, in his Spebchio Comparativo ( 1 827 j, 
places, the k^nus Lmius between the geitora Vireo and 
i tn his Gsbgfof^wukl aiulCmpimitivs List of the 
Birds Jktrope aM America (Ififid), the Pniice 
arranges the t&nida between the Mumda^da (its lost 
siibfeinily* being Virs6n^na} aiid the Cai^da^ In this 
arrangement tho fainUy boim^ts of jhe suh%mHy 

ggoaro.2^^; luiutiN, apd Enneoc- 

^Is fifth family of the 
^nsid. subfamilies— the 

ilto 

Ltmfmia* 

Corvmetla, Less. ; lanius, 
Linn; ; ; Eutueephidus^ Smith ; Oreaica, 

CyetarMs, LmieUus, 
Sw.; JVajooMsro, Mull. ; 
Vig, pnd )Sorsf. 

dja&ihinal V* tpxmnqiphilus, VieilC ; ' Cym^laimus, 0. R* 
I^^gdf Buff.; Laniartur, Vieill.; 
'Wd; CAaunoiusi O. -K. Gray; Cracticus^ 

i' The jtHmmna are placed by Mr. 0. R. Gray as the last 
. ’ Vot.XXI.-3H 
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subfamily (tbo fith) of I lie Ampelui^; and the Tyrmtiino! 
oooupy a position as' the ibirti subfamily in the family 
Mtiscicapidte. 

'IhM Laniadgf! in this author’s avrangement come between 
the families and Corvidat (the first family of Ins 

tribe Conirantrejs), {List (rf the Genera of Bifdjs, 1840.) 

The European species of I/Ujuadee are Lanii Excuhitort 
Meridionalis, Minor, Coilurio, and rufue, the two Iasi be- 
longing to the genus Enneoctonue, Boio,, 

We proceed to illustrate this family with the genus Lanins, 
Generic C/faz-rfe/tr.— Bill very short, strongly hooked; 
the tooth very prominent. Wings moderate, somewhat 
pointed. Tad rounded or slightly graduated. Lateral toes 
fre-o and equal. Claws acute. (Sw.) 



lAftutl and foot of Lanins Excnbltor. 

Wo select as an example the Butcher-Bird, Lanitts Ex- 
cubitor, Linn. 

Description, — Old dfojf/?.*— Head, nape, and back fine 
bright ash ; a largo black band passing beneath the eyes 
. and covering the orifices of the cars ; lower part pure white ; 
wings short, black ; origin of the quills and extremity of 
the Rocondarie.s pure white; two external (ail-i’ealhers white; 
the third black towards the centre, the fourth terminated 
by a great white space, and Iho fifth by a less extensive 
space ; the two middle ones entirely black ; bill and feet 
deep black. Length t) ixf lO inches. 

The Young Mate rcsehibles the female. 

/twfi/tf.— Upper parts less bright ash ; lower parts whitish, 
each breast- feat her terminated by a crescent of bright ash; 
less white at the extremity of the secondaries, and mure 
black on tho origin of the tail-feathers. 

Varicties.^l, Nearly perfect white, only the black parts 
are lightly shadowed out by deep ash. 

2. More or le^is variegated with white. (Temm.) 

This is tho Castrica pdkmbina and Averld maggibre of 
the Italians ; tho Pie-prieche grise and Pie grisatre of tho 
French; Torn-Skade of the Danes; Warfogel of the 
Swedes; Klavert of the Norwegians; the Berg-Aelster, 
Gros'sere Neuntoder, and Gemeine larger of the Ger- 
mans; Greater Butcher-Bird or of Willugbbv ; 

Mounitiin Magpie, Murdering Pie, Great Grey ShHke, 
Shreeb, and Shrike of the modern British ; and Cigydd 
Mawr of the autient British*^ ♦ 

Locality,— In England this species, is only an occasional 
visitor, nor are we aware of any instance pf lU having fcred 
here. ‘ Tho Grey Shrike,* says Mr. Y arroll,* has been pbtajned 
in several scutum and western counties. In Sui'roy, Sus- 
sex, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Worcestershire, and 
('/heshiro ; and I am informed by Mr. Thompson of BeliUst 
that it has ocourr^' in bnc or two instance^ in ike Kofth of 
Ireland. A spacioiah.t^ot near Belfast is in Urn boUecUon 
of Dr. J , 'D. M^arsliall. North of London, it hai hoen killed 
in Suffolk, Camhi'idgcithire,. J^orfolk, Vorksj^re, CUm^r- 
land, Northumberland, and Duiham. No Shrikbs appear 
to have been seen either in the islands of Orkney or Suet- 
land; bat the Grey Shrike is included among ihe birdp of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Lppland* Russia, and.Germany, 
In Holland it is rare; hut ft is rather .a common bird in 
France, and remains there throughout the year, frequen^ 
ing woods in sumnaer and open plains in winter. It is an 


inhabitant also of Spain, Portugal, and Italy.* (British 
Birds*) The Prineo of Canino notes it as common near 
Home in winter. (Specchio Comparaiivo.) 

Habits, Food, ^c, — ‘ This Bird,* writes Willugliby, ‘ in 
tho north of England is called Witrangle, u name, it seems, 
common to us with the Germans, who (ns Gesner wit- 
npsseth), about Strasburgh, Frankfbrt, and elsewhere call 
it. Werkmgel or VTarkangel, perchance (saith he) as it 
wme Wurmangel, which lilerully rendered signifies a suffo- 
cating angeV In other parts of Germany it is culled Neghen- 
Do^r, that is, Ninekiller (Enneactonos), because it hills nine 
birds before it ceases, or every day bine. ' Our falconers call 
it the Mattagess, a name borrowed from the Savoyards, * 
which is. by Aldrovandus interpreted a Murthering Pie,^ 
Dr. Brookes writes the northern name differently, * called in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire tho fVere-AngeL* The food of 
this species, which haunts bushes, the skirts of woods aink 
plantations, consists of mice, field-mice, frogSi small birds, 
lizards, and beetles. * Although,* says Willughby, * it doth 
most commonly feed upon insects, yet doth it often set upon 
and kill not only small birds, as finches, wrens, 8cc., but 
(which Turner affirms himself to have seen) even thrushes 
themselves: whence it is Wont by our falconers to be 
reclaimed and made for to fly small birds.’ 

Mr. Yarrell states that the grey shrike feeds upon mice, 
shiuws, small birds, fi'Ogs, lizards, and large insects. In the 
Portraits des Oyseaux (1657), wherc, by tho way, it is 
called Fhlcimello, tho bird is represented upon a field-ihoubo, 
with the following quatrain beneath its likeness : — 

' OahIu l^c c»t la mpiudre do coisago : 

All demeurant, ello vit de Souris. 

Kat* ot Mulcts, qui soul pur idle ju'is 

Pamy lc» ohontps, gastauji Mod ot ronrra;'t'.' 

So that it seems to have been considered a useful bird in 
France. It derives its name of Butcher-Bird from its habit 
of suspending its prey, after it has deprived it of life, upon 
thorns, and so hanging it up, as a butcher does his moat, 
upon its sylvan shambles. Mr. Yarrell quotes part of a 
letter from Mr. Doubleday of Epping, who states tlml an old 
bird of this species, taken near Norwich, in OclobtM*, lc<35, 
lived in bis possession twelve months. It became very tame, 
and would readily take its food from its master's hands. 
When a bird was given to it, it invariably broke Ibc skull, 
and generally ate the bead first. It sometimes held tho bird 
in its claws, andpulleil it to pieces in the manner of hawks ; 
but scorned to prefer forcing part of it through the wires, 
then pulling at it. It always hung what it could not cal up on 
tho bides of the cage. It would often eat three small birds 
in a day. In the spring it was vory noisy, oiio of its notes u 
little resembling the cry of the kestrel. 

In tlie Booke of Falconrie or Hawkings (London. ICll), 
wo find The Maiagesse immediately tbllowing Mhe Spar- 
rowhawke ;' and at the otid of * A gonerall division of hawks 
and birdes of prey, after' the opinion of one FraiU'csco 
Sforzino Vyncentino, an Italian gentleman falconer,* we 
have the following account *of the Matagasse:' — 

* Though tho matagasse bee a liawko of none account 
or price, neytlicr with us in any use ; yet nevcrtheles.se, 
for that in my division 1 made reoitall of her name, accord- 
ing to tho Frbnoh author, from whence 1 collected sundries 
of theso points and dooumonls appertaining to falconrie, 1 
think it not besido my pur))oae hriefiy to describe hcerc unto 
you, though 1 must needs oonfiasso, that ^hero the hawke is 
of ao slonaer yalno, the' definition, or nather, description of 
her nature and hame, .thought of no gfeat regard 

and then the 

‘ Her feeding,* >li6nfhlrues TurVeryile, the writer of The 
Booke, ' is uppri.raltes, snuirrells, and llsard^ and sometime 
npon certaine hiras she qsa to prey, .whome she doth 
intvwe and dikeiVo by mghl, ipr thb i|^ her devise. She 
will stand . qpon.some ti'ee oV. poste, and there 

niake an exop^bg lamentable crye itnd exclamation, such 
as hi/des 4^ yrqute to doe being wrdhged, or in hazordc of 
mlschiefe, hnd all to n^|ke..q|heir .|cnyles Relieve and thinke 
that she' is very muph/di^tKesskd, and standes nvodefull of 

time if any Imppen 

to appr^oh .ueam, her, ehe out of hand qeazethon them, 
and devojbreUi, th|^ (ungraiefutl subtill fowle !) in requital 
bf (heii' eiopplipity and pama. These bawkes ore in no ac- 
Gompt with Us, hut poor simpleifellows and peasants some-\ 
times do make them ^Ihe being reclaimed after 

their unskilful manner, do beare them hotted, as falconers 
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ooe tlieir other kindeof havkes whom they make to greater 
purposes. Hoero 1 ende of this hawke. becauso I neither 
aceompt her ivorthe the name of a ha\rko, in whom there 
rcsteth no valour or hardiQess»ne yet deserving to have any 
more written of her propertio and nature, more than that 
she was in mine author speciHed as a member of my divi- 
sion, and there reputed in the number of long-winged 
hawks. For truely it is not the property of any oilier biwke, 
by such devise and cowardly will to come by their prey, but 
they love to winno it by main force of wipges at random, as 
the reund-winged hawkes doe, or by free stooping, as the 
hawkes of the tower doe most commonly use, as the falcon, 
gerfalcon, sacro, mcrlyn, and' such like. Which, doe lie upon 
their wing, roving in the ayre, and rulTe the fowle, or kill it 
at the encounter.* 

With reference to the art which the.matagasse is, hero 
said to practise in order to entrap other birds, a device 
attributed to the butcher-bird by other authors, the com- 
munication of a writer in The NaturaHH becomes interest- 
ing. He states that his first acquaintance with this bird 
was occasioned by hearing notes not entirely familiar to 
him, though they much resembled those of the Stoueobat. 
Following the sound, ne soon discovered the uttercr ; and, 
while listening, to his surprise, the original notes were dis- 
carded, and others adopted of a softer aqd more melodious 
character, never however prolonged to anything like a con- 
tinuous song. 

vSir John Sebright,. in his interesting Observations upon 
Ilawkmgt when treating of Bissdge Hawkst states that 
the slight falcons {Falco gentilis) which are brought to ihia' 
country in the spring, to be used in flyjng herons, arc caught 
in the preceding autumn and winter on the heaths near 
Fulcunsweanl, as they pass towards the south and east. 
Tho.se hawks are taken, he tells us, by placing in a favour- 
able situation a small bow net, so aiTanged as to be drawn 
over quickly by a long string that is attached to it. A 
pigeon of a light colour is tied on the ground as a bait; and 
I he falconer is concealed, at a conventent distance, (n a hut 
mado of turf, to which tlie string reaches. A Butcher-Bird 
{Lanins Kxmbitor) * that is, the Warder Butcher-Bird, from 
the look-out that he keeps for tho falcon, is lied on iho 
groiinil near the hut; and two pieces of turf arc .so sot up 
as to serve him, as well for a place of shelter from the wea- 
ther, as of retreat from the falcon. The falconer employs 
himself in some sedentary occupation, relying upon tho 
vigilance of the butcher-bird to warn him of the approach of a 
hawk. This ho novor fails to do, by screaming loudly when 
be perceives bis enemy at a distance, and by running under 
the turf when the hawk draws near. The falconer is thus 
prepared to pull tho net the moment that tho falcon has 
( ounced upon the pigeon.’ 

The nest is generally built on trees, and is firamed of 
grasR-stulks, roots, and moss, with a lining of down or wool. 
The e;igs, from four to six, or, according toTemminck, from 
five to seven, are bluish or greyish white, spotted on the 
arger end with light brown and ash. 



The Botcher Bird, tetthu Bxcubltor. 


In caplivity, Bochstoin states that, if tho binl he cantured 
irhen it is old, ihico, birds, or living insects may bo thrown 


to it, taking care to leave it quite alone, for as long as anj 
ono is present it will touch nothing ; but as soon as it has 
once begun to feed freely, it will eai fresh meat, and even 
become accustomed to tho universal paste. An ounce of 
meat at least is eaten at a meal, and tboru should be a 
forked branch or crossed sticks in its cage, acros.s tlic angles 
of which it throws the mouse or any other picy, and then 
darting on it behind from the opposite side of the cage, de- 
vours every morsel. The same author states that it may be 
easily taken if a nest of young birds crying from hunger be 
sus^nded to some lime-twigs, and that jn autumn and winter 
it ^ill sometimes dart on birds in cages which are outside the 
window. Bechstein further remarks that, like the Nutcracker, 
it can imitate the ditforent notes, but not the songs of birds. 
Nothing is more agreeable, according to him, than its own 
warbling, which much resembles the whistling of the grey 
parrot: its throat at the time being expanded like that of 
the green frog. He adds that it is a groat pity that the 
bird only sings during the pairing season, which is from 
March to May, and even then often spoils the beautiful 
melody of its imng with some harsh discordant notes. 

SHRIMPS, ^aliooqms of the French, a very numerot;s 
.family of Macrurous decapod crustaceans, whoso body is 
generally compressed laterally, their abdomen very large, 
and their tegunient simply hoiTiy. 

Family Character ^ — As in the Astacians, the base of the 
external antennm is furnished above with a lamellar appen- 
dage; but, in the shrimps, this lamella is much larger, 
nearly always entirely covered, and, generally, far surpasses 
the peduncle situated below\ The feet are in general 
slencler and verv long, and tho natatory false feet are 
encased at tbeir base by lamellar prolongations of the dorsal 
segment of the corresponding wings of the abdomen, which 
descend very low. The caudal fin is large and well formed. 
The branchice arc .always composed of horizontal lamellm, 
and are, in general, lew in number. (Milne Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards divides the family into four tribes : — 

I. Crangonians. 

Character of ihn Inlornal antennm inserted on 

the same line tbe external nntenneo; first pair of feet 
terminated by a subclieliform hand. 

This division comprises a single genus only ; but the crus- 
taceans which compose it diiler too much from the other 
Salicoques to bo comprised in tho natural tribes formed 
them. It corresponds to tho genus Crangm of Fabrieius, 
which, in the oninion of M. Mdne Edwarus, has been un- 
necessarily subdivided by Dr. JLieach and M. Risso into tbe 
Craugons properly so called, EgdlWis, and Pontophilt 
Crangon. 

Tho genus Crangon (Fabr.) comprises those shrimps whose 
anterior feet arc terminated by a monodactylous and sub* 
cheliform band. 

Generic C/mroc/cr.— Carapace much more depressed than 
in the other shrimps, and ' presenting anteriorly only the 
rudiment of a rostrum. Eyes short, large, and free. An- 
tenna? inserted nearly on the same transversal lino; the 
first pair dilated at their base, at tlte external side of which 
is a rather large scale ; their peduncle is short, and they 
are terminated by two multi-articulate filaments. The ex- 
ternal antCnnoo are inserted outwardly, and a little below 
the preceding, and they ufler nothing remarkable. The 
mandibles are slender, and without any palp. The external 
jawfeet, which are pediform, and of moderate length, ter- 
minate by a flattened and o^tuso joint ; within they cuiiy a 
short palp, terminated by a small tlagriform appendage 
directed inwards. The sternum is Very wide backwaid.s. 
The first pair oi feet are strong, and terminate in a flat- 
tened band, on tho anterior edge of which a moveable claw 
is bent back: the internal angle of this hand, which cor- 
responds to the point of the claw, is armed with a tootli 
representing an immoveable rudimentary finger. Tho two 
succeeding pairs of fbet are extremely slender ; the second 
terminate, generally,' in a very small didactylous claw ; and 
the third are monqdactylousj’liko those of tho fourth and 
fifth pairs ; but these Ibur posterior feet are much stronger. 
The abdomen is very large, out presents nothing remarkable 
in its conformation. The branchiro are only seven in num- 
ber bn each aide of the thorax. (M. E.) 

The genus is divided by M. Milne Edwards into the fol- 
lowing Sections 

1. Spedes having the second pair of feet nearly as long 
as the third pair. 

3H 2 
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In ibis section are comprised C. vulgaris^ C. fascidtm^ \ 
and C. 'Boreas, We select tbc first as an caamplC. 

Description of C. Carapace and , abdomen 

nbnost entirely smooth, with ‘ the exception of one small 
median spine on the stomachal region, and one lateral above 
each branchial region. Terminal filaments of the internal 
antenna) more than twice as lone as their pcdtmclo. La- 
mellar appendage of the external antennse largo and elon* 
gated (about twice as long as the peduncle of the internal 
Hutennse). Last joint of the external jaw-feet long and 
narrow. Two last pairs of feet of moderate size. A strong 
spine inserted on the sternum, between the second pair of 
feet, and directed forworrls. Abdomen smooth, and without 
any keel. Median blade of the caudal fin pointed, and 
without a furrow above. Length rather more than two 
inches. Colour ^reenisU^grey, dotted with brown. 

Localities , — Common on the coasts of England and 
France. 

This is the Creveite of the French, and Shrimp of our 
markets, and is one of the moat delicious, Pennant thinks 
the most delicious* of the maorurous crustaceans. 



2. Species with the second pair of feet much longer 
than the third. 

Example, Crangon septemcMnatus ; Sabinea septem- 
carinata, Ross 

Sabinida'. ,(Rpfia.) 

Generic Character, — Upper dnteanm with two filaments 
inserted nearly on the same horizontal line ; tiro interior 
longest. Lower antennee shorter, a scale externally uni- 
deiilate at the apex annexed to the peduncle; the first joint 
not prolonged to the middle of the scale. 
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Palps pediform^iYio four joints exserted; the two last 
equal in fengih. 

Feet ten ; the anterior pair subcompfessed, subdidactyloua ; 
the second pair*Vcry short, thin, inunguiculato; third pair 
thin, furnished with a single claw ; fourth and fifth pairs 
thicker than the preceding, furnished with compressed 
claws. (Ross.) 

Example, Sabinea septemcarinata ; Crangon septemcari^ 
natuSi Sabine. 

Captain James Ross statee, in the Appendix to Sir John 
Ross's * Second Voyage,’ that owing to the peculiar Ibluia- 
tion of the second pair of legs in this singular animnU it 
has become necessary to establish a new genus, which ho 
dedicates to Major Sabine, by whom it was discovered on 
the coast of Davis’s Straits, during Sir Edward Parry's 
first voyage to those regions. 

The fbUowing is Major Sabine’s Do'^mpfton.— Length 
four inches; colour varied, red and white above, white 
beneath. Thorax seven-earinato, the three lateral carinse 
on each side serrate, the middle one with strong spines; 
rostrum short, curving down between the eyes, grooved in 
the centre; the five upper carine& carried on in vei'y faint 
rudiments along the bacK ; the terminal setro of (ho superior 
antenniD inserted nearly in the same horizontal line, the 
interior one being the longest ; the first joint of the inferior 
antennoB scarcely produced beyond the middle of the squama ; 
a strong spine on the abdomen directed forward between 
the chelate legs ; the last joint of the pedtform pnlpi sub- 
acuminate, rather longer than tho preceding ; second pair 
of legs slender, very sliort, bristled and uncovered, in wbi(;h 
last essential point it djlfers from the Pontophilus spinosus 
of Leach, Mai, Pad, BriLy 37, to which, in oilier respects, 
this species bears a near resemblance. 

Rarer in the Arctic Seas than Crangon 
Boreas; set^eral taken on the west coast of Davis’s Straits ; 
a few specimens obtained near Felix Harbour; near the 
island Igloolik in considerable numbers. 

M. Milne Edwards remarks that tho genus Messapus of 
Rafincsouo appears to bear some aifalogy to Crangon^ but 
ihftt it has been too imperfectly characterized to permit its 
occupation of a place in a natural method. 

11 . Alpheane, 

The shrimps comprised by M. Milne Edwards under this 
tribe are stouter in their forma than those of the succeeding 
division, hut they are not depressed as the Crangons arc. 
The rostrum is very short, and has never the form of a great 
projecting central blade, as in the Palemonians. Tho m- 
ternal antennee are ploiced above the external antciuue, 
and are, in general, very short. One pair of feet is very 
stout, and generally terminated by a powerful didactylous 
hand. ^ The two anterior pairs of feet are nearly always di- 
dactylous, but the third pair never are; tho three last pairs 
are rather robust, and serve for walking as well as for 
swimming. 

The genera included by M. Milne Edwards under this 
tribe axoAtya, ffymenocera, AlpheuSy Ponton ia » Aulonomea, 
Cdridina, Nika, and Athanas*, 

Atya. (Leach.) 

Generic See the article. 

Localities, of Mexico. <M. E.) 

Hymenocora. (Latr.) 

See the article. 

^A'^hOus. (Fabr.) 

Gmerxc Character. — Carapace advanced above the eyes, 
forming above each of those Orgafis a email vaulted buckler. 
Postrum very small, and sometimes wanting. In other re- 
spects the' carapace presents nothing particular. The supe^ 
riot antennee are small, their first joint short, and armed 
externally with a lamina, which is ordinarily spiniform ; 
the two next jdints are cylindrical ; and of the terminal 
filaments, iwd in number, the upper one is stouter and 
shorter than the lower, and presents traces of n division 
near the end, The inferior amtemm are inserted externally 
to and below the preceding ; the lamellar palp is of mode- 
rate size; or even sometimes Small and pointed, and their 
terminal Hlatnent presents nothing ^^pnrlicular excepting 
' that it is' ofleii soifiovthat compress^. The mandibles are 
provided Mriih a short palpiform appendage, which is wide 
and fiaUehed. llie form of the external Jaatfeet varies a 
little sometimes they are slendor and elongated, in other 
cases of moderate length; and terminated by a widened and 
nearly foliaceous joints The two first pairs affect are didac- 
tylous;‘ tbeantenor feet slrottfiT end terminated by a large 
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convex haiirl, tins form ami dimensioni of which dilTer much 
on (lie opposite sides of the body. The second pair of feet 
are slender and filiform, their hand is rudimentary, and 
their carpus multi-articulate. The last three pairs are 
inonodaxstylous. and of a moderate length. The abdomen 
is large, and its false feet elongated. 

Gcof^raphical Distribution.^^Tho seas of warm climates. 
Some species are found in the Mediterranean, but the greater 
part in the seas of tho Antilles or in the Indian Ocean. 
(M. E.) 

M. Milne Edwards separates tho Alplieaus into the fol- 
. lowing sections and subdivisions 

1. Species with a pointed rostrum. 

A. No spine at the outside of the basilary joint of the 
external antennm. 

Example. 'Alpkeus ruber. 

Dcecription.-^CXoseXy approximating Alpheue breviroe* 
irist a specios from the coasts of New Holland, but with tho 
body very slender; the large claw with four longitudinal 
obtuse crests or ridges, two of which are on its .superior 
border, and two on its external surface ; its lower border 
obtuse; the moveable finger much shorter than the im- 
moveable one; a spine on the superior border of the two 
arms, at some distance from the termination. Length 15 
lines. 

Locality.^Tho Medilorranean. (M.E.) 

B‘. A groat spine fixed on the external border of the 
basilary joint of tho external antemnm, and directed 
forwards. 

Example, Alpheue viUosue. 

Description, — Body covered with a rhtber close down ; . a 
small median crest armed with a median spine at the base 
of tho rostrum, which is a Tittle infiected ; a rudimentary 
spine on the anterior border of tho orbital vaults. Second 
joint once and a half the length of the first. Lamellar ap« 
pondage of the external antennsa very narrow.* and scarcely 
]iassing beyond the peduncle of those organs ; lateral spine 
of the basilaiy joint very long. External jaw-fi^t large, 
strong, wide towards the end, and furnished with large' 
bunches of long and stiff hairs. Anterior feet convex, very 
unequal; the great right hand granulose and very hairy 
above, a little turned upon itself, hollowed by a longitudinal 
profound furrow on the anterior half of the external surface, 
and terminated by an immoveable, obtuse, and very short 
finger ; the thumb equally obtuse and very much curved. 
F(?ct very small, but cylindrical and elofhgated. Length 
about 2 inches 

ZocdfiVi/.— The seas of New Holland. (M.E.) 

2. Species depriv,ed of a spiniform rostrum. 

Example, Alphevs frontalis, 

Desertption, — Carapace slightly oarinated at il^anterior 
part. Front very much advaiicca, nearly triangular ; orbi- 
tal vaults projecting very much ; second joint of the inter* 
iial antennoo slender aud elongated. Lamellar appendage 
of the external anteniim less long than their peduncle ; no 
lateral spine at the base of those organs. External jaw-feet 
very short, but rather wide towards the end. Anterior fbet 
smooth ond very unequal; the stout band convex, the 
small one more or less compressed. Length about 20 lines. 

Locality . — Coasts of Ne>tf Holland. (M. E.) 

M. Milne Edwards records twelve species of Alpheus. 

. Pontonia. (Latr.) 

Generic CAaroefer.— (Carapace short and convex; Ibe 
front with a short but robust and inliccted rostrum; the 
eyes arc cylindrical, projecting, and very moveable. Tlte 
internal antennso are very short, and formed very nearly 
like those of the Palemons or Prawns; the first joint of 
their pedicle is very wide and lamollar externally ; the two 
succcoding joints'are small and cylindrical. The terminal 
fliiimerits, two In numhor, are very short, and the one be- 
tween them is bifid at the extremity. Theexfcrpal antennse 
are inserted above and external to the preceding; tbeir 
lamellar appendage is large and oval, llie external jaw- 
feet are small and very narrow throughout their length. 
The four first pairs of feet are didactylops;, the first pair are 
slender and terminated by a well-formed but very small 
hand ; tbe bands of the second pair are, on tho contrary, very 
' largo and of very unequal size, sometimes the leAi is largest. 
Tho succeeding feet are moderate, .monodactylous. and ter- 
minated by a nearly rudimentary tarsus. The aMomen is 
largo, especially in the females, and presents^ a conforma- 
tion very analogous to that vrhich exists in the Palemons ; 
it is however to be remarked that the luodian blade of tho 


caudal fin beai-s no spines on its upper surface. The bran- 
c/^w, which aie well developed, are only five on each fide, 
those fixed above the appendages of tbe mouth being rudi- 
mentary, and tho first rings of the thorax supnortinc unlv 
one pair. (M. E.) 

M. Milne Edwards divides the Pontoniee into the follow- 
ing sections 

1 . Species with the rostrum very large and depressed, 
and the external antenneo inserted nearly on the 
same lino as tbe^siiperior antennae. 

Example, Pontonia macrophthalma. 

Descnpffow.-- Carapace nearly as wide as it is long. Ros- 
trum triangular; eyes very large and remarkably projoci- 
ing; a small spine on the ouuido of the basilkry joint, of 
the external antennoD. External jaw- feet very short. Se- 
cond pair of feet very largo, differing but little; hand nearly 
as large as the cluviform body, and terminated by a claw, 
tho immoveable finger of which is pointed and armed with 
a large tubercle, and the moveable finger stout and nearly 
semilunar. Abdomen narrow. Length about ten lines. 

Locality. — Asiq^lic seas, where it was found by M. Dua- 
sumier. (M. E.) 

2. Species with tlie narrow rostrum very much com- 
pressed laterally, and inflected towards the point ; 
the external autennoa inserted entirely below the 
superior antennas. 

Example, Pontonia armata. 

Description, — Carapace armed with a small j^pine near 
the blue of the external antennee, and depressed near the 
insertion of the eyes; rostrum not advanced beyond the 
half of the length of the scale of the external anteniise. Ab- 
domen very stout. Second pair of feet moderate, and but 
slightly convex. Length nearly two inches. 

Zocafifi/.'— Now Ireland,, where it was found by MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard. (M.E.) 

Antonomca. (Risso.) 

Generic Characier.^Antennes intermediate or superior, 
terminated by two filaments, one of which is much lunger 
and thicker than tbe other; external or inferior anteniue 
lunger than the body, andsolaccous. Peduncles of the first 
inarticulate, having their lower portion convex and armed 
wMth a spur, the intermediate long and cylindrical, and the 
last short and bent. Tliese of the second bi-articulatc, 
without scales, their second portion being hairy at its ex- 
tremity. External jawfeet not foliaceous. First pair of 
/eef only didacty Ions, very large, thick, unequal; the others 
very short, ver/ delicate, and terminating in simple hooks. 
Body elongated, smooth.^ Car slightly convex, ter- 
minated anteriorly by a sliarp paint at the rosiruitu which 
hardly advances .be}*ond the eyas, which are globular and 
supported oa Vety small peduncles. The three interme- 
diate natatory plates of the extremity of the abdomen trun- 
cated at the summit with a small point on each side, the 
two lateral plates rounded and ciliated. (Desm.) 

Example, Autonomea Olivii, 

Description. — ^Length 15 lines; general forui that of 
Nika and Alpheus, Carapace smooth, demi-lransparcnt, 
yellowish, slightly varied with reddish tints; first pair uf 
feet fine red above, and bright yellow below ; external an- 
tennsn whitish. 

Zucaft/y.— The Adriatic Sea, and, rather rarely, at the 
environs of Nice, where it lives solitary in the sea-wced and 
muddy places; the female carries her reddish eggs about the 
middle of the summer. (Desm.) 

Caridina. (M. E.) 

Generic Character. — Cafapace presenting nothing par- 
ticular, and terminating by a lamellar rostrum valuing in 
length. Eyes projecting. Internal antenna? very long, 
and terminated by two large multi-articulate filaments, one 
of which, is convex at its base; external antennto funned 
like those of the Palemons. External jaw-fect long, slender, 
and pediforro. Two first pair of feet didactylous ; the an- 
terior very short and presenting a remarkable dispobition. 
Tluj carpus is nearly triangular, ond terminates anteriorly 
by a concave border, which receives the base of the hand 
fixed at its lower angle ; the bond is short and terminated 
by two lamellar fingers deeply hollowed into a spoon shape. 
The second pair of feet are longer and mure slender; the 
carpus is of the ordinary form, but the hand is formed like 
that of the preceding tnembjBr* The tbred last pairs of feet 
are slender and nearly uf the same length. Abdomen formed 
as ill the Palemons. (M. £.) 

Example, Caridina Typus, 
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Description. — Rostrum sharps straight moderate, not 
attaining the extremity of tbe becond joint of the internal 
antenna), and armed below with three small teeth. Anterior 
feet shorter than the external jaw-feet. Extremity of the 
claws furnished with much hair. Length about 10 lines. 
(M. E.) 

M. Milne Edwards is of opinion that this tribe establishes 
the passage between and Atpa, and seems to bear 

some analogy to Ilytnenocera. 

Nika. (Risso*) 

Generic Character. — ^M. Milne Edwards observes (hat 
this genus is remarkable for the defect of symmetry in the 
confurmation of the two first pairs Of feet, in their general 
form, he remarks, they resemble the Palemons, or rather, 
tlio genus Athanas, for their rostrum is very small. Their 
internal antennee are slender, and terminated, as in these 
last, by two rather long filaments. The extemaf jauy/eet 
are pediform, long, and stout ; the joint which terminates 
them is pointed at the end. The anterior feet are stronger 
than those Which succeed, but of moderate length ; the an- 
terior right limb has a well- formed didactylotis hand, whilst 
that opposed to it is monodactWous and formed after the 
manner of ambulatory feet. The second pair of feet are 
filiform, and terminated by a small pincer, which is nearly 
rudimentary; thgir carpus is muUi-articulatc, and their 
length very different; the left is nearly twice the length of 
the anterior feet, and the right is nearly twice the length 
of its opposite! lire succeeding feet are monodactylous, 
and terminated by a styliform tarsus, which is not spiny; 
tljo fourth pair are longer than the third. The abdomen 
luis the .same form as in the Palemonims. 

Example, Nika edulis. 

Description.— IXo^ivxxm slightly infiected, and nearly of 
the length of the eyes. A small tooth on each side, on the 
anterior border of the carapace, below the insertion of the 
eyes. Anterior -jaw-feet very large, their antepenultimate 
joint passing beyond the lamina of the external antenum. 
The monodactylous foot of the first pair less than the didac- 
tylous foot. Median lamina of the caudal fm hollowed ifito 
•A longitudinal furrow, and furnished above with two pairs 
of small spines. Length about two inches. 

Loca/t/iW— The Mediterraneatvaod the English Channel. 
(M. E.) 

Athsnias. (Leach.) 

Generic Character. — Carapace not elevating itself into a 
Carina at the base of the rostrum^ as in the Palmonians ; 
the rostrum itself not J^pothed oti its edges. Plyes projecting 
but Uttlo, but not covered by the carapace, as in Mpheus. 
Interxial micimcc rather large, and terminating by three 
inuhi-articuUito filaments, dispo.sed as in Palemon, as are 
the external antenna? also. Mandibles robust, with d pal- 
pi form, short, but very large appendage composed of two 
joints. External jmhfeet slender dhd short. First pair of 
feet long and very strong, unequal, and terminating by a 
large didactylous hand, the pincers of which are short and 
robust. Second pair of feet filiform, and ordinarily bent 
(repluyees cn deux) ; their caiqius is much elongated and 
inulti-articulato, and they terminate in a very small and 
very weak didactylous hand. The three succeeding pairs 
of A'Gt are monodactylous, and present nothing remarkable. 
Abdomen not gibbous; each of the false feet supporting two 
large lanceolate lammse. External laminse of tho caudal 
fin with a transverse articulation as in tho Astacians. 
(M. E.) 

Example. Athunas niteseens. 

Description. — Rostrum sharp, shorter than the peduncle 
of the in|crnal antennm ; a spine on each side of its base, 
oil the anterior border of the carapace. Hands unequal, 
convex, and with short and obtuse fingers. Carpus or the 
second pair of feet divided into five or six joints! ^Median 
lamina of the caudal fin carrying on its upper surface four 
spines ; posterior Imrdcv of the four lateral pieces deiitilatod. 
Length about an. inch; ‘ 

Localities. — Coasts of France and England. (M, E.) 

I1J« JMemonians. 

Character of the Trihe:^Body laterally compressed, but 
the abdomen never sharp as' in the Psneane. Thorax large. 
Carapace aimed in front with' a;'greal sabre-like rostrum, 
nearly always' 'dentated above. Antennee placed as in the 
preceding tribe; but longer, and tho first pair often with 
three terminal filaments. All the feet 9X6 slender, and the 
two first pairs are, generally, didactylous, whilst the three 


last pairs are never didactylous. The abdomen is of great 
sixo, hut far loss than that of the Peneans. (M. E.) 

Cienera. — Qnatkophyllum ; Hippolyte ; Rhynchocitieies , 
Pandalus; Lysmata; and Palemon^ 

Gnathophyllum (Latreille. Drimo, Risso). 

Generic Character, — Rostrum short but compressed, 
lamellar, and deAtilated on its superior edge.. Upper on- 
tennee terminated by very short filaments, and blade of the 
lower antennie rather large and oval. The extefnaljaw- 
feet arc foliaceous and formed nearly like those of Calia- 
nassa^ and their secofid and third joints are enlarged so as 
to form a great operculum whicli covers the whole of 'the 
mouth, and carries in front a small slender stem formed of 
the two last joints. Two first pairs of feet moderate and 
terminated by a didactylous hand ; the three last pairs mo- 
nodactyloUs, of moderate length, and terminated by a small 
dentated tarsus. Abdomen presenting nothing remarkable. 
(M. E>) 

I Example, GncUhophyllum elegans. 

Description. — Carapace convex, rostrum oblique, and 
armed above with from six to seven teeth ; second pair of 
I feet rather longer and stouter than the first pair; terminal 
blades of the abdomen oval. Length about lines. 

Locality. — Nice. 

Hippolyte. (Loach.) 

'Generic Character. — General form of the body resem- 
bling that of Palemon, but their abdomen is incapablo of 
being completely straightened, and appears, in some degree, 
to be humped ; rostiwn very large, compressed, and nearly 
always strongly dentated ; internal antennee small, and ter- 
minated only by two multi-articulalo filaments nearly of 
I equal length, one of which is very large and strongly ciliated ; 

I external antenna? inserted under the preceding,’ and pre- 
senting nothing remarkable ; external jaw feet slender and 
elongated ;/ec/‘ formed nearly in the same manner as those 
of Lysmata, only that they offer no appendage at their base ; 
the first pair are short, but rather stout; the second urc 
filiform, • terminated by an extremely small didactylous 
hand, and have a multi-articulate carpus; the three last pairs 
of feet are rather long, and in general very spiny at the end ; 
the terminal plates of the natatory false feet arc lanceolate, 
dentilated oh their edges, and ciliated all round ; branchirp 
seven on each side. (M. E.) 

The species, which are rather numemus, and all small in 
size, are divided by M. Milne Edwards into the following 
sections; — * 

1. Species whose rostrum springs from the front and is 
not continued backwards, with an elevated crest occu- 
pying the median line of the .carapace. 

’ Example, Hippolyte varians. 

De8crijdion.—Ro9\r\xm passing beyond the peduncle of 
the internal autennse, straight, slender, and armed with two 
teeth above— one situated at its base, and the other near its 
extremity— and two below, situated a little behind the last 
superior tooth ; a small spine on each side of the base of the 
rostrum, above the insertion of the eyes ; first joint of the 
internal antennee armed externally with a spine of moderate 
size ; lamellar appendages of the external antennro large, 
passinfg a little beyond the rostrum, end oval, or rather 
truncated obliquely from within ^outwards, and from before 
|backw»ards at their extremity; external jaw -feet short, 
passing only slightly beyond the peduncle of the antennas 
and terminated by a snort flattened joint, which is friiii- 
cated and spiny inwards; anterior feet very short, hardly 
reaching beyond the basilary joint of the external antennie ; 

I second pair moderate, shorter than the third, and having 
the carpus divided into tlirOe or four indistinct segments ; 
median blade of the 'CaudsI fin with two pairs of small 
spines on its uimer surAice. Length fbur or, five lines. 

Localities.^Th9 British Channel and tho coasts of La 
Vendie. (M. E.) 

2. Species whose rostrum forma an elevated crest on the 
nnterior part of the stomachal region, but is not pro- 
longed On the posterior part of tho carapace. 

Example, Hippotyts cracsieornis, 

Description,— Omycioo rounded above ; rostrum very 
small, rather elevated at its base, but taking its origin close 
to the insertion of the eyes, and not reaching to the extre- 
mity of those organa, infleotOd at first, then straight, bifid 
at the end, and armed above with two or three dentitations ; 
eyes very large internal antennso remarkably stout, their 
I basilary joint dilated and lameltar below ; the two succeed* 

' ing Joints Spiny, and the upper terminal filament extremely 
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stout and furnished all round with long thick hairs; lamel- 
lar appendage of the external antennie short and oval; ex- 
ternal jaw- feet long (reaching beyond tbo lamellar appen- 
dage of the external aiitennso). and having tho last joint 
slender and cylindrical ; anterior feet not reaching beyond 
the peduncle of the external antennie; the second pair of 
tho same length as the th^rd^and having the carpus tfivided 
into many segments ; four pairs of spines on tho upper sur- 
face of the median blade of the caudal ho. Length four 
lilies. 

LoQulity.-^St. Malo. (M. E.) 

3^ Species tho base of whose rostrum is elevated into a 
crest and prolonged to the posterior edge of tho cara- 
pace. 

E xam pie. — Ih^olj/te gihberosa^ * 

Description. — Rostrum taking its origin from the poste- 
rior thii^ of the carapace, very mueh bent and armed with 
four or five teeth at its base, then curving strongly upwards, 
and only presenting one small spine towards the level of 
the extremity of tho eyes, and two or three dcnlilations at 
its point; its lower bonier descending very low at its, base 
and armed with six or seven teeth, tho posterior of which 
are very strong; lateral spine of the internal antennse very 
large; lamellar appendage of the external antennso nearly 
triangular ; external jaw-feet short and truncated at the end ; 
anterior feet very small and scarcely reaching beyond the 
peduncle of the external antennso, the second pair longer 
than the third and having the lower part of tho carpus 
divided into a gieat number of joints. Length about 
e it'll teen lines. 

Locality. — The coasts of New Holland. (M. E.) 

Rhyncliucinctes. (Edwards.) 

Generic Character. — M. Milne Edwards observes that 
tins genus i,s closely approximated io Hippolyteth\x\. that it 
is di&unguished fruiri all the other niacnirous crustaceans 
by the smguhir confonnalion of tho which, instead 

of benn; a simple prolongation from the front, is a distinct 
IviniiMii of the carapace, and articulated with the front so 
as to he very moveable, and (o possess the power of lower- 
ing itsoif above tho antenmt', or of elevating itself ver- 
tically ; ill oilier respects it much resemblos the rostrum of 
llippdlyle. It is very large, sabre-shaped, and deutilated 
on both edges. Eyes projccliug, and, when bent forward, 
lodged in an excavation of the peduncle of the superior 
anlennro, the basilary joint of which is largo and armed ex- 
ternally with a spinifonn lamina; terminal filaments two in 
number and formed as in Hippolyie ; the lamellar appen- 
dage of the external ariteunio large and triangular; exter- 
iul jaw-feel pediforra and elongated — the last joint slender, 
^•ylindiical, and spiny at the end; feet like those of IJippo- 
lyte.y except that at the external side of the base of each 
there is a small, palpiform, rudimentary appendage, and 
that the tarsi of the second pair is not multi-aitioulate; 
abihmen presenting nothing remarkable; branchiee seven 
on each side. (M. E.) 

Example, Rhynclwcinetes Typus. 

Description, — Front armed with three spines, of which 
the median, placed above the base of tho rostrum, is fol- 
lowed by another median spine; rostrum verjr large, longer 
than the lamina of tlie external aiUehnsB, armed above with 
two spines situated near the base, and with seven or eight 
(Iciitiluiions situated at ils extremity; its inferior boraer 
furnished with a scoi^ of very largo teeth ; external jaw-feet 
of tho same length as the rostrum ; anterior feet larger than 
the others and reaching a little beyond the pedun<;le of tho 
external aniennro; pincers short and hollowed into A spoon- 
shape ; moveable finger deiuilatcd ; second pair of feet as 
lung us the first pair, but much shorter than the third; 
three pairs of shiall spines on the upper surfaoe of the me- 
dian blade of the caudal fin. Length about two and a half 
inches. ' ' ' 

The Indian OceaiK (M. E.) 

Pandalus. cLeach.) 

Genenc Character, — Closely resembling Bttbmon in the 
;,oiicral form of the body, but distinguished from that genus 
by the con formation of the feet, of Which the two anterior 
are monodactylous. Carapace armed'in front with a very 
long compressed rostrum, which is elevated towacde the 
end, aud dentilated both above and below. JS^s larg^ . 
short, and free. Upper animnee formed nearly like those of 
Palemon, excepting that they possess only two tominal. 
filaments. External jaw feet slender and oediferm. Feef 
slender, the first pair shortest, and tenAvnaied by a styli- 


form joint; the socond pair filiform, and terminated by a 
very small didaclylous hand ; i heir carpus mu]li-aiiicnla(c. 
Succeeding feet presenting nothing remarkable. Disposi- 
tion of the abdomen the same as in Palemon. Number of 
bronchia 12 on each side of the body. (M. E.) 

Example, Pandalus annulicornis. 

Description , — Rostrum of the length of the carapace, armed 
above with some ton teeth, which occupy the stomacluil 
region and the posterior half of its foro part ; a small tooth 
near the point of the rostrum, separated from the preceding 
by a rather long smooth space ; interior border of the ros- 
trum armed with from seven to eight very largo teeth 
towards its base, and tbe last of which are placed towards 
the extremity. Feet rather strong, arid of moderate length : 
first pair not attaining to tho extremity of the lamellar 
appendage of the external aiitennse ; throe last pairs of feel 
armed with spines. Loti^hof the body about two incho.s. 

Coasts of England and Iceland. (M. £.) 

Lysmata. (Risso.) 

Generic Character , — Resembling very much the Pale- 
moas, and establishing tbe passage between them' and Hip- 
poly te; they have their general form, and their carapace is 
equally armed with a long, compressed, and deutilated 
rostrum. Internal mitennce terminating also in three 
miiUi-arliculate filaments, two of which are long, and one 
very short. The external antenna* are inserted under the 
first, and present nothing remarkable. The mandibles are 
deprived of a palpiform appendage. The two first pairs of 
jaw feet have at their base a membranous vesicle formed by 
the tlabellirorm appendage modified. The external jaw- 
feet are slender, and present nothing remarkable. The 
feeL aa well as the jaw-feet, carry a small horny blade fixed 
to their, basilary joint, and represent the flagrum, which in 
the crawfishes is situated in like manner, but acquires very 
considerable dimensions. First pair of feet of inodtMate 
length, rather robust, and terminating in a small didacty- 
lous hand, but they are filiform and very long. Their haiul 
is rudimentary ; and their extremely long carpus is divided 
into a multitude of small joints* The three succeeding 
pairs mdnodactylous, and formed in tho ordinary manner, 
oxcepting that at their base is found the vestige of a ila- 
grum. Disposition of abdomen tho same as in tlie 
Palemons. The Itranchtle seven on each side, the five last 
rather large, and fixed tef the thorax above tho five thoracic 
feet; but the two anterior are placed one upon the uilicr 
above the external jaw-feet, and are rudimentary. A 
tubercle situated at the base of the second anS third pairs 
of jaw feot may also bo the vestige of a branchia. (M. E.) 

E.\ample, Lysmata seticordata^ 

Descripii on, •^Ko^tvxxm taking ils origin towards^ tho 
middle of the carapace, a little infieclcd towards the ciid, 
not attaining the extremity of the peduncle of the infernal 
antennm, and armed with six teeth above and two below. 
Two of the filaments of the superior antennm as long us flio 
boiy. External jaw-fect reaching beyond the hiinellar 
appendage of the external antennm, and nearly of the 
length of the anterior feet, the hand of which is small. 
Second pair of feet twice as long as the preceding, ami 
habitually bent double ; their carpus extremely long. Lengi li 
about two inches. Colour red-brown, striped longitudinally 
with whito. 

Locality , — Tlie Mediterranean. (M. E.) 

Palemon. (Fabr.) 

Generic Character.— ^Body compressed but little, ond 
generally rounded above. Carapace moderate in size, and 
presenting towards its anterior third a median crest, which 
is the origin of the rosii'um ; this last advances above the 
ba«u of tho eves and antonniio, and presents nearly always 
a considei'able length; it is very much curved upwards 
towards tho end, and strongly deutilated on its upper and 
lower borders. Eyes large and projecting. Jnlcrtial an- 
tenneo inserted above the external ones; tlip first joint of 
tlioir peduncle very large, depressed, excavated upon its 
upper surface for tho lodgement of the ©yes, and armed 
externally with a strong- spine, which occupies its anterior 
angle. The two suoceerling peduncular joints stout and 
oylindrical. The multi-articulate filaments whicKterminutu 
these organs are three, (woof which are in general extremely 
long, and one very short and joined by its base to ,onc of 
tbe preceding. The external anienneh are inserted below, 
and rather external to the internal antennee ; the lamellar 
palp which covers their base is very large, oval, rounded, 
ana ciliated at the end, and armed with a spine at its 
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external border. Tho TnandibJes carry a small, cylindrical, 
palpiform appendage, and Iho external jaxv-feei are of 
moderate length, ^lender, soinetimes^unguiculated at tho 
end, and sometimes terminated by a small multharticutatc 
appendage. FrH pair of feet slcMider, terminated by a 
small diduclylous hand, and presenting near their base on 
tl'io internal side a small dilatation, \vbieb covers tbe inontli, 
and acts after tbe manner of jaw-feet. Second pair of feet 
much longer and stronger, terminated also by a well-formed 
diductylous hand, and with the carpus entire and formed in 
the virdinary manner. Three succeeding pairs slender and 
monodactyluus, their length diminishing progressively, and 
without any vestige at their base of tlagrum or palp. 
Abdomen very large, and narrowing gradually towards the 
end; its upper sumco regularly arched, but capable of be- 
coming nearly completely straight, without any hump as in 
Jlippolyte. The seventh segment, which forms the median 
piece of the caudal dn, is triangular and shorter than the 
lateral blades ; it is generally armed with some spines at its 
extremity, and there are on the upper surface five -small 
spines, the anterior of which is situated on the median line, 
and the others laterally. The lateral blades of the caudal 
fin are very large, oval, and nearly of equal size. The 
abdominal false feet are very large ; the first pair carry a 
large ciliated blade, and a second smaller one; tho others 
are prorifled with two ciliated blades, nearly of the same 
size, of which the internal one carries towards its base a 
small cylindrical appendage. (}/L K.) 

M. Milne Edwards^ remarks that the nervous system of 
the Palemons presents a much greater concentration than 
that uf the crawfishes (Ecrevissos) ; for all tho thoracic 
ganglions are approximated so that (hey nearly touch each 
other. The braiichim, heobserves« arc eight in numbor on 
euch .side of tho body. 

The species of this useful and delicious genus are nume- 
rous. M. Milne Edwards records 17, besides the Indian 
Palemon brexnmanm and Palemon Coromandelinue of 
Fabricius. Those of our own coasts are well known to the 
epicure ; and some of tbe species which are found in warm 
climates attain to a considerable size ; such are the -Jh/emon 
Carcinus of tho Indian seas and tbe Ganges, which attains 
to nearly a foot in length, and tlm Palemon Jamaicensis of 
tho Antilles, which is from 10 icl%^ inches long. 

Tim prawns generally inhabit ^landy bottoms near the 
coasts, but some are foupd at the mouths of livers, and 
fiir up. Thoy mostly boil red. 

M. Milne 'Edwards subdivides the species into the follow- 
ing becUuns:-^ 

I. Species having tho anterior border of the carapaco 



armed on each side with two spine^ situated one 
above and the other below the insertion^ of the ex- 
ternal antennae. 

Example, Palemon eerratue. 

Description, — Rostrum reaching much beyond tbe lamel- 
lar appendage of the external antenno ; very much elevated 
towards tho end, and bifid at its extremity ; its suporior bor- 
der smooth for nearly its anterior half, and armed on the rest 
of its extent with from seven to eight teeth; the crest which 
occupies its inferior boixler very wide at its posterior extre- 
mity, and armed with five or six teeth. Tho small terminal 
filament of the superior anlennm very short, not attaiping 
the extremity of the rostrum when it is directed forwards, 
nor the anterior border of the carapace when it is directed 
backtvards. External jaw-feet only a little passing beyond 
the peduncle of the external antednm ; their palp very short. 
Anterior feet not attaining the lamellar appendage of the 
external antennsc, tbe second pair reaching unt little beyond 
ihdXlamella: and the third pair, when thoy are bent fqrwurd, 
not reaching it at all. Hands of the second feet hardly con- 
vex; their pincers nearly of tj^ie length of the carpu.s. 

I Length from 3 to 4 inches. Colour greyish with small red 
and brown spots. 

Locality, — ^The coasts of France and England. 

This is the Astacus serratus of Pennant; Cancer Squilla 
of Herbst ; Tbe Prawn of tho shops. 

N.B. There are two other Prawns which inhabit our 
cMsts: one, the Palemon Squilla and Astacus SquHla of 
Fahricius, with a much shorter rostrum, not reaching beyond 
the lamellar appendage of the external antennm, nearly 
straight, and dentated to the top, and about 20 lines long 
altogether; the other, Palemon varians, with a very short 
rostrum armed with from four to six teeth above, and only 
two or three below, and about one half the size of tlie last. 

For the parasite {Bopyrus) which infests prawns, see 
IsopoDA, vol. xiii., p. 01. 

2. Species having tho anterior border of the carapace 
armed on each side with a single '^piuc. 

A. A second spine situated behind tho preceding, 
nearly on the same horizontal lino. 

A****. Prehensile borders of the pincers nearly straight, 
and touching each other throughout their length. 

Example, Palemon Carcinus, 

Description. — Rostrum very long, passing much beyond 
the lamellar appendages of the external antennm, strongly 
curved upwards on its anterior half, and armed with twclvo 
or fourteen teeth on its lower border; one very strong tooth 
at tho anterior border of tho carapace, near the inbcriion of 
the external antennee, followed by a second tooth not so 
large, situated a little below its base. External jaw- (bet 
very short, hardly advancing beyond the peduncular portion 
of the external 'aniennoe. First pair of feet attaining the 
extremity of the rostrum ; second pair cylindrical, covered, 
in tho male with small short spines — in the adult male they 
are longer than the body, and their third joint passes bc' 
yond the lamellar appendage of the external untoniue; 
carpus nearly of the length of the palmar portion of the 
haiifl ; pincers cylindriouh a little hooked at the end ; the 
immoveable finger furnished with a small corneous crest, 
which is received in a furrow of the moveable finger, whicli 
is stouter tlian the first, and covered with a >eiy close 
brownish down. Throe succeeding feet rather rugose above; 
their tarsus short and triangplnr. Last segment of tho 
abdomen terminated by a sharp point, at the base of whicli 
on each side is a rudimentary spine. Length somelinies 
nearly q foot. 

Localities c^The Indian seas and the Ganges. 

A**. Prehensile borders of the pincers concave, so us 
to leave a space between tliem. 

Example, Palemon spinimatims. 

Rostrum nearly straight, shorter than the 
peduncle of the internal antennae, and armed with thirteen 
or fourteen small teeth above, and three or four below. Se- 
cond pair of feet unemial, and very spinous ; a low of very 
lorge curved and closely approximated spines on the upper 
border of the: band,.aiid a great number of long fiexiblc 
hairs on its . internal surface; pincers short, stout, and 
archedi so as to leavo a great space furnished with hairs be- 
tween them, Iiongth about four inches. 

Localities, -^The Antilles and , the coast of Brazil. 

AA*^ No second spine situated at the base or behind 
^ that with which the anterior bolder of the carapace 
is armed on each side. 
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Kxample, Palemon Gaudichaudi. 

-Body stout and thick. Rostrum extremely 
snort, not reaching beyond the first basilary joint of the 
internal antennae, incurved, and armed with from seven to 
eight very small teeth above, and two or llii»ee below, all 
near its extremity, A single tooth on each side of the cani» 
pace. . Luinellar appendage of the oxternal antennsa very 
short. Second pair of feet convex, y;ery unequal and' rough, 
with short points in small individuals, but becoming long 
us the animal advances in age ; pincers stout, and as long 
us Iho* palmar portion of the hand. Succeeding feet very 
slvort. Last segment of the abdomen very short, rounded 
at the end, and without any spines Worthy of remark. 
Length from four to five inches. 

Locality, — Chili. 

IV. Peneans. 

hi this tribe M. Milne Edwards comprises those shrimps 
wliose abdomen is jn, general extremely elongated, and 
wJio^o feet often carry at their base a pal pi form appendage 
more or less developed. The rostrum is short, or nearly 
uiill, and tlie lower antcnnio, if not both pairs,' are nearly 
alwjiNs very long. The conformation of the feet varies 
iniu h ; but gioicrally these organs become for the most part 
so blender and long, that they cannot serve except for swim- 
ming, and sometimes tho last pairs become rudimentary or 
di'sappear. 

Genera.— Sle?iopus; Sicyojiia; Peneem; Euphema; 
Kphyra; Oplophorus; Pxsipkcsa i , Sergestes ; Aceies. 

Stenopus. (Latr.) 

Goieric C/tmuictrr. — Body not compressed laterally, and 
teguments comparatively soft. Carapace torminateid ante- 
rifu'ly hy a small rostrum. Eyes short, and disposed in the 
ordinary manner. Peduncle of the superior antenna slen- 
der, and not carrying any lamellar appendage, as in the 
Pimrei ; terminal filatnenis of those organs long and cylin- 
drical, and two in number. Lower antennos presenting 
nothing remarkable. Mandibles nitonpft and furnished with 
a palp which is but little enlarged, and resembling that of the 
Palcnions rather than that of the Psnai. External jaw-feet 
bliMider, elongated, and provided with a palp which is nearly 
rudimentary. Throo first pairs of feet didactylous, and pro- 
gresbivcly increasing in length : third pair much stouter than 
tho others, and very spiny. Two last pairs offset very long 
also, but filiform, and with their two lust joints divid^ into 
a multitude of small rings: a disposition which is not seen 
uiihcr m the Pencei or the Sicyonia^ and which recals the 
hi riicture observable in tho second pair of feet of the species 
of Uippolytey &e. The feet bear no lamellar appendage as 
ill the Penau Tho abdomen is of moderate size, and pre- 
sents nothing remarkable. (M. E.) 

Example, Stenopus hispidus; Pidemm hispidust Oliv. 

Description. — Carapace and abdomen covered with small 
prickles and somo hairs; i*ostrum pointed, slender, raised, 
and not reaching beyond the basilary joint of the superior 
antennm. Filaments of the antentiae very lon^. First pair 
of feet shorter than tile second pair, but reaching much be- 
yond the lamellar appeiidage of the inferior anUbfisrit and 
smooth like the second pair. Third pair longer than the 
whole body, fnrnished with many longitudinal rows of 
pointed teeth. Tarsus of the two last fiaira of feet bifid. 
Median blade of the caudal fin furrowed in the middle, and 
furnished above with two rowa of spinee. Length about 
two inches and a half. 

Locality. — The Indian Ocean. 

Sioyonia* (Edwards.) / 

Generic Character.-^ Tegument harder than in the 
greater part of the shrimps. Body slightly compressed. 
Curapare surmounted with a median crest, wbieh - is .con- 
tinued forward into a rather large rostrum. On each side 
of tho carapace, about its anterior third, a apine directed 
forwards. Eyes larae^ (^lindrieal, and exposed. Upper 
antenneevery short, their peduncle very atouu and . not pre- 
senting, as in the Peneeit a lamellar appendage recurved 
above the eyes ; their terminal fiUm«nU;twb in nttmbeiv ex<^ 
tremely short. External antennsa inserted below ^e pre- 
cedi ng< aud offering nothing, particular. Two first pahs 
jaw feet formed nearly the same ai ip the exc^tii^ 

that they are deprived of palps. Three fiiet pairs q# feet 
terminated by a small didactylous hand, and elongated fiom 
bpfoie backwards, Ok in the. preceding .genua; the two laat 
pairs monodactylous, and the last much Ibnget than the 
P. 0^ No. 1348. 


penultimate pair. None of these organs arc multi* articulate, 
as in the Stenopi, nor provided with a tlabclltform appen- 
daeon; or a palp, as in the Perteei. Abdomen carinaled above, 
and presenting several furrows, which make it appear as if 
it were sculptured ; it carries below five pairs of false feet, 
each of which is only provided with a single natatory blade ; 
the median blade of the caudal fin is pointed and furrowed 
above. ' Branchice eleven on each side. 

' Example, Sicyonia sculpta; Cancer carvmtus^ Oliv. 

Description. — Rostrum of the length of tho peduncle of 
the superior antenitm ; six large teeth situated both on its 
superior border and the dorsal crest of the carapace ; a single 
dentilation below, near the point of tho ruatrum ; terminal 
filament of tho lower antenna* slender and cylindrical ; 
external jaw- feet moderate. Length about two inches. 

Locality. Mediterranean. 

Penseus* (Latr.) 

Generic Character. — Carapace furnished above with a 
more or leas long median crest, which is continued forwards 
into a nearly straight, lamellar;' and demilated rostrum ; on 
each side, near the insertion of the superior antormse. a 
stout tooth, and a curved longitudinal furrow, wliich cii- 
cumscribes laterally tho stomachal region ; a spine nearly 
always exists at the point of junction of the stomachal 
fui*row and that of the branchial region; and sometimes a 
small crest is seen between the first of these furrows and 
the basilary crest of the rostrum. Eyes stout and rounded. 
First joint of the superior anienneo very large, and exca- 
vated above so as to form a cavity in which the eyes are 
lodged ; its external border armed with a tooth, and its 
internal border with a small lamellar and ciliated appen- 
dage, which curves back upwards and outwards. The two 
last joints of the peduncle cylindrical and very short ; and 
the terminal filaments of varying length. The external 
antenna present nothing remarkable. Mandibles pro- 
vided with a very large lamellar palp. Two last pairs of 
jaw-feet carrying a very long and multi-articulate foliaee- 
ous palp, and provided also with a fiabelliform appendage 
which ascends among the hranchise; external jaw-feet long, 
slender, and pediform. Four first pairs of tho thoracio 
feet provided with a fiagrum which ascends into the bran- 
chial cavity as in the crawfishes, and at the base of all the 
feet a small lamellar appendage analagous to the palp of 
the jaw-feet, a mode of conformation which reminds tho 
observer of that of the Stomapods. The three first pairs 
of feet terminated 'by a small didactylous hand, and aug- 
menting progressively in length frotn before backward. 
Two last nairs of feet monodaotyloua and of haodeiate 
length. Abdomen extremely large and very. much com- 
pressed ; its posterior moiety surmounted with a median 
crest more or less marked. False feet not enca's^d by the 
lateral laminse of thembdomen, and terminating by two 
ciliated laminso of unequal size. Caudal fin large; its 
median blade triangular, and. hollowed below by a median 
furrow. Branchice disposed in bundles as in the lobster, 
eighteen on each side^ and between each bundle the fiabel- 
lilbrin appendage of the fool situated below. (M. B.) 

Mf Millie Edwards subdivides the genus into the follow- 
ing scetious 

""L. Species having the an tenues ternnuated by very 
short filaments. 

* A median furrow extending foom the baso of the 
rostrum to the posterior borcUr of the carapace. 

Example, Penceus CaromoUi Cancer Forsk . ; 

Pdemonsulcatus.OUv. ' \"',J 

Description.— Rostrum shorter than thwWdunole of the 
superior antennm, a little tcciirved UfWitmBi aimed above 
with a dozen of rather strong teetb» and' below with a sin- 
gle one situated a little in front of the eyes, fiimished on 
each side with a crest which ia.'epntinued backwaids to the 
posterior border of the carapacsC ibus, forming a vary deep 
longitudinal furrow on each sidej^tlte median crest : a third 
crest, less wide, hut more elevtCf^ separates these for- 
rowi at the posterior half of the carepace/and %>ma a 
sequence^ to the bai^ of ' the fostrunr. Thi^d 'is a very 
strong. toot|i qn^hO^ interior border of the olrapace above 
the insertion V the a second ,M.cb 'smaller be-^ 

tween that and, the rostrum, and a third bhhind the lateral 
furrow sUnate at the base of, Eyes extremely 

large and very short. Terminal’ iBginents of the superior 
anfonnse extremely small, shorter than the two last joints 
of the peduncle. Base of the three first pairs of ieet armed 

* WT tt T 
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wilh strong spines. Median blade of the caudal fin armed at 
its extremity with three spines, of which the median is the 
strongest. Length about seven inches. 

Loco/f/f/.— The Mediterranean. 

** No median furrow between the base of the rostrum 
and tl^e posterior border of the carapace. 

Example. Pmaus setiferut ; Palemon seiiferua, Oliv,.; 
Antacu9 fluviatilis AmericanuSf Seba. . . ' ^ 
i)e<crfp^ton.— Rostrum of the same length as the blade 
of the external antennm. straight, stylifbrm at Ihe end. 
armed with two spines below, and from nine to ten tMh 
above, continuing backwards with a delicate crest, which 
occupies tho posterior half of the carapace, and furnished 
on its sides with a small crest, which is not prolonged he* 
)onrl the stomachal region* No small tooth above (he base 
of tlic eyes, which are very large, and carried on rather long 
peduncles. Lamellar filaments of the superior antennm 
about half the length of the peduncle which carries them. 
Malti-articulate filament of the external antennae exces- 
sively long. No spines at the extremity of. the median 
blade of the caudal fin. Length about seven inches. 

Locality. •^'Very abundant at the mouths of the rivers of 
Florida. 

2. Species having the superior antennae terminated by 
filaments longer than the carapace. 

Example, Penaus membranacensi. . 

Carapace slightly carinated througnout its 
length ; rostrum a little elevated,, lamellar, very short (not 
reaching beyond the eyes), armed above with five or six 
rather large teeth, and ciliated below. Eyes large and short. 
Terminal, filaments of tho superior antennas much longer 
than the carapace; one slender and cylindrical, tho other 
stout, flattened, and ciliated within. External antennas 
moderate. Feet short ; the tluM pair hardly reaching be- 
yond tho peduncle of the. superior antennas. Median blade 
of the caudal fin elongated, and armed, with a pair of lateral 
spines near its point. I>ength about three inches. 
Localify.^Tho Mediterranean. 

Ms Milne Edwards remarks that the genua Afclicertus of 
Rafinesque seems to differ but little from Penasus. 

Euphema. (Edwards.) 

Generic Character . — General form of the body approach- 
ing closel)^ to that of Hippolyte. Carapace, terminating 
anteriorly by k vei^ long rostrum ; abdomen bei)t towards 
the middle, its' second' ring prolonged posteriorly' into a 
long spine, which is directed Lbirizontoflly backwards, os is 
the rostrum forwards'. ^ huge and snort. ^ Disposition 
of the cytteniKB presenting nothing remarkable ; the first 
pair have, &ut Usual, tbeir first joint excavated above for ihe 
lodgment of the eyes, and'teiminate by two multi-articulate 
filaments. The second pair of antehne are inserted below 
the preceding. Mandiblee shoxi stopt, but slightly denti- 
lated, and provided with a pa^pifoftn, sliort, wide, and hi- 
articulate stem. The valvular appendage of the laws of the 
second pair is oval, and only a little prolonged backwards. 
The two .last pairs of jaw-feet aip moderate, pedifonh, and 
provided with a lameUar palp nearly as long as the internal 
stem ; they also' carry at their base dn >ppendag;e whi6h. 
presents the flogrum, bitit which is membranous and Vesi- 
cular. nearly as in the, Amphipods. The Uiree first p^rs of 
thoracic /eet are terminafed by a small imperfectly didac- 
tylous hand ; and the. two last pairs are'monodactylous and 
strongly ciliated, ao^s to ba ralher tjaUitqry than ambula- 
tory all carry at tlieir base a small very short ffsgrqm, as 
'Well as a lamellar palp. The appendages of the flvis'first 
rings of the abdomen ate composed of a cyliudribal peduncle 
and of two terminal joints, tis 'iu the ordinary Sahobques, 
only >hq, not ciliated. ' the caudal fid i^setits 

nothing ‘reixwhable. Pranudd^ lamellar;^ and fixed in 
many roW^ ^he thorax. (M. %) ' 

ExarbplbtJJy^e^a afmhta; tho oplj^ khown'SP^eieg,' 
Dcstinpti^^J^ji^ixa (A the length of 'the' ciMpa<^ 
boricohtal, armhd a tooth at its base, and slighUy' den*- 
ticulaied along its suber&r border ; a small apipe on Wch 
side on tbq antorlpv' pf the cara^eA .Internal an* 
tenniD shorter than thpjj^rpmv First pair' of feet the' 
,, shortest . Dorsal spihq of tU ^^nd qbdoihi'nal ring lo% 
and Shairp;^ pmifig beyond ^e it^bddingring ; a very stne^ 
spine op. the jpiM\e of .tim border of each of ’thb 

succeeding se^ehW,. MsjdiaA l^aide of the caudal dn nsr- 
tow, ppint^. and,iermihatedhy t^o, SPines'; latei^ 
blades harrow and cijiated. Length abqut qight lines. . 
Locality . Southern Aflahtic. * - . . 


Ephyra. (Roux.) 

Generic Character.— Body laterally compressed; cara- 
pace smooth ; abdomen carinated, and rostrum dentated ; . 
Jaw-feet very much elongated, and the thoracic feel cany- 
ing at their base a.palpiform appendage, but not appearing 
to have a point as in the next genus. Two first pairs of feet 
small, shorter than the succeeding ones, and aidactylous ; 
simple. (Roux.) 

Example, Ephwa p^lanca, 

De}tcrtption.—oody arched, coraprossed, of a lively red- 
coral colour ; ihe corselet elongated, ornamented on i|^ sides 
with a curved su^ture, with four points and a carinated ros- 
trum, quinquedentate abov^ bidentated and ciliated below. • 
Eyes large, blackish blue ; interior antennee long, placed pn 
a tri-articulated pedicle, the lateral pieces striated, with a 
spur; the jaw-feet triangular; the two first pairs of feet 
short, delicate, the others rather larger; the abdomen with 
six com.pre88ed segments, tenninated by caudal, oval, ob- 
long, ciliated scales ; middle plate short, solid, convex, and 
pointed. 

. Loeality.^The Mediterranean, at great depths. 

Oplophorus. (Edwards.) 

Generic ^Character.'^Body not. compressed. Carapace 
terminated, by a styliform rostrum, which is very long and 
dentilated on its two borders. Peduncle of tho myei'ior 
antennee very short, and one of the terminal filaments very 
stout and pyriform at its base, but soon becoming slender 
and cylindrical like the other. The lamellar appendago of 
the external antennee differs much from that of all the 
other shrimps ; it is large, narrows gradually from its base, 
terminates in a very sharp point, and presents a series of 
spines on its external edge. External jawfeet short, and 
carrying externally an extietnely larpe lamellar palp. Two 
first pairs of feet very short, terminated by a very small 
hand, and provided at their base with a very largo and 
ciliated latoellar appendage. Three succeeding nans of 
feet moderate and monodactylous ; tho appendix (ixed at 
their base small; and the tarsus of the third and fwiirili 
pairs styliform and very large, whilst that of tho pohloiior 
feet is rounded and extremely short. There is also at the 
base of eacb foot a small fiabclliform appondage which 
ascends among tbo branchim, and the number of these last, 
organs is nine. Abdomen differing but little from that of 
Him)olyte. 

Example, Oplophorue Typue. 

Description.^iioaKxuin of the length of tho lamellar ap- 
pendage of the external antennm, slender, elovated, and fur- 
nished with seven or eight small teeth on each of its borders. 

A median crest extending from the base of tbo rostrum to 
the posterior border of the carapace, and two small crests on 
the ^omachal region ; two spines on each side on tho an- 
terior border of the carapace, and one at, its posterior angle. 

A very strdhg pointed' tooth directed backwards, springing 
from the upper surface of the three abdominal rings which 
precede the penultimate' one. Median blade of the caudal 
fin" pointed and mtteh longer than the lateral blades. 
Length about ^0 lines. ' 

Locality. Guinea., 

Pasipheea (Savlgnt Alpheus, Risso). 

' Generic Character.-^Sody remarkably flat laterally. 
RoetrUm^vy abort 'or eVen- rudimentary, and (be carapace 
muob ^a):rower forward than behind. Eyes moderate and 
directed forward. Peduncle of the internal antennee slender, 
and terminated by two multi-aviicnlato filaments, one of 
which is rather kxm ; external antennm inserted below the 
preceding, and onoving nothing retharkable. Mandibles 
atrongly dentaM, abd deprived of a palpiform stem. 
ietnu Jaiof^i'ye^\ohff 9 riehder, aiid. pediform ; atthoir 
bake k Van^ar ktvd ^mated -palp as in the Peneei. The 

the external side of 
thell'harilary jeinVa' rathef Idng lamellar appendage of the 
’kiitfle'ibmi/lfofm^hibrahpiMf and but. little or not at all cili- 
ated; 'Two QmpfiMtff feel mkersto^^ nearly of the same 

their third joint, and terini- 
! didji^fous bandVtSb'^ipcers'bf which are slender 

.ah4 W^h'di|eri 98 WBharp on the prehensile 

Ihireo neit'pklrs 'of'Teei jm very slender, mo- 
^ if not 

always, tke pehulthhkte patt^ ^re ihuebr the shortest. Abdo- 
men very long and vei^ muck eomprelMed. False fbet of \ 
thd fiiai ring teyminat^ by a single blade, but those of the 
four nUxt feet eartying each two short Natatory apd but little 
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ciliated blades. The sixth abdominal ring very long, and 
, tho seventh short and triangular. External blades of the 
caudal fin largo and narrowed towards the end. 

Example, Pasiphtsa Sivado, 

Description . — Distinguished from the other species hy it 
caudal fin whose blades are equal, and the conformation of 
the rostrum, which is sharp, slightly curved, and inflected 
towards the point. 

Locality . — The coasts of Nice. 

... Sergestea. (Edwards.) 

Gsrie/ic Character.^-^Hody slender and a little flattened ; 

' carapace presenting anteriorly a small spine in lieu of a 
rostrum. Eyes very much projecting, and the ophthalmic 
ring on wliich their peduncles are inserted not completely 
covered by the carapace. Upper animnm extremely long, 
and carrying, besides the principal terminal filament, two 
. udimentary filamonts. Exiemol antennae inserted below 
tiio preceding, and also very long. Second pair of joMc-feet' 
nearly pediform and without ^ther palp or flabelliform 
appeiidago, long, slender, bent back on themselves, and 
applied upon the mouth. Appendages which correspond to 
the external jaw feet offering nothing which can distin- 
guish Ihem from the ordinary thoracic feet; they are deli- 
cate, very long, ciliated, and terntinatc<l by a very slender 
st\lifonu joint. Four next pairs of feet with the same 
general form, slender, fllifi)rtu, furnished with much hair, | 
and presenting at their base neither tlabcllitbrm appendage 
nor vestige of palp ; second and third pairs provided at their 
extremity with a rudiracMitary joint, whicli is nevertheless 
movoahic and disposed so os to constitute a microscopic 
claw. Penultimate pair of feet very short and a little dis- 
tant from each other; the last pair nearly rudimentary. 
Abdomen, pre>enting nothing remarkable, except that its 
Iii'enil lamin.^ do not descend so as to encase tho base of 
the false feet as in the ordinary Salicoques, The first pair 
of these fjiUo ft'et terminates hy a single natatory foliaccous 
blade, and iirosents in tho male a corneous prolongation of 
an odd foim, which is fixed to the peduncle of those appen- 
dages, and goc.s to articulate itself on the median line with 
that of tho opposite side. Tho four next false feet ha\e two 
narrow' natatory blades, which are ciliated and of unequal 
si/c. The median blade of the caudal fin is small and 
]H)uited, and the lateral blades arc narrow, very nearly oval, 
and (erminalcd in a point. Branckice disposed on a single 
line, seven on each side of the thorax. 

Example, Ser^mtes Atlaniicm^ tho only known species, 
--Third joint of the peduncle of the upper 
anteniifi) at least as long as the preceding. Anterior feet 
much shorter than tho external jaw-feet, which are nearly 
of the same length as the eeconil aud third pairs of feet. 
Length about an inch. 

Locality . — ^The Atlantic Ocean, at some distance from the 
Azores. 

Acetes. (Edwards.) 

Generic Character . — Analogous to Sefgesies in its con- 
formation, but placed at a distance from ell the animals of 
the same order by the absence of tho two last pairs of fbet. 
Thoracic feet, consequently, only three pat ^s ; but, os in 
tlic Sergestes, the external jaw- feet acquire an excessive 
length, and pci form the same functions as the ordinary feet. 
Carapace smooth, and presenting at its anterior extremity a 
longitudinal series of three small teeth, but there is no true ros- 
trum. Eyes spherical and carried on rather long peduncles ; 
ilio superior aiitennie, placed above the external ones; have 
a long peduncle; but its last joint is shorter than the first, 
and only carries two bristles, one of which is about twice 
tho length of the body. The lower or external antennae 
present a terminal filament not less elongated, and their 
base is covered, as in ordinary, by a. groat corneous plate. 

The mandibles, or jaws, properly so called, and the two pairs 
of jaw-feet, do not differ remarkably from those of Sergestes; 
and tho ^'amo niiiy bo said of the ambulatory feet, vrhich are 
filiform and tonuinatod b^.a very elongated joint, but the 
two posterior feet are wanting, as has been observea. Neyer- 
theltiss a thoracic segment may still be diatingu^hed heh^4 
oa«)i'y ing branchise like the preceding* but witHbuf loepmofiye. 
appendoges. The abdoflien presents nothing ^markable;: 
the natatory false feet all terminate bjf two narrow and 
pointed blades, which are at first nearly of the same kngfh, 
but the internal one of Which becomes shorter on the )as,t 
segments. The peduncle of these appendages presents very 
opposite modidcaiions ; for upon the first ringa of the 


abdomen it is long and narrow, whilst upon tho last it is 
stout and short. The caudal fin resembles that of Ser^ 
gestes, 

Acetes Indieus. 

* Body compressed laterally; rostral crest 

armed with three or four dentilations. Posterior feet 
longer than those of the two preceding pairs, but a little 
shorter than the external jaw-feet. lower antenn® about 
four times as long as the body. Length about one inch. 

Such is a mere outline of this very numerous and exton- 
sive fkroily, which is spread more widely over the globe than 
perhaps any other of the cruatacoous forms. The part as- 
signed to the Salicoques in tho sea, and there is hardly any 
sea without some species of the t*ace, seems to be that analo- 
I gous to some of the insects on land, whoso task it is to clear 
away the remains of dead animal matter after the beasts and 
birds of prey have bceh satiated. If a dead small bird or frog 
be placed where ants can have access to it, those insects will 
speedily reduce the body to a closely-cleaned skeleton. The 
shrimp fbmily, acting in hosts, as speedily remove all traces 
of fish or flesh from the bones of any dead animal exposed 
to their ravages. They are in short the principal scavengers 
of the ocean; and, notwithstanding their office, they are 
deservedly and highly prized as nutritious and delicious 
food. 

Tho Opossum Shrimps will be treated of under tho article 
Stomapudes 

Fossil Shrimps. 

Ciangon. 

M. Milne Edwards observes that the Crangon Magnevilii 
of M. Deloncbampa is a fossil cruslacoun which, as yet, is 
only imperfectly known.; but which, fiorn tho Cijn formation 
of its feet, would scorn to belong to ihe genus Crangon^ or 
at least to differ but little from it. Tins fossil was found at 
Vaucelles, in the Jurassic limestone of Caen, and is remark** 
ablo for the size of the second pair of feet, which are loiigor 
than all the succeeding ones. 

Another fossil, found in the coral limestone of Ranville, 
and considered by M, Dolonchamps to belong to the same 
species as tho preceding, seems to M. Milne Edwards to be 
worthy of being distinguished from it by reason of tho sub- 
cbeljform hand and some other important characters. 

Alpheus ? 

M. Milne Edwards is inclined to believe that the fossil 
crustacean figured by Schlotheim under tho name of Ma- 
crowntes modeshfirrmiSf is a shrimp belonging to the tribe 
of Alpheans, or at least intermediate beiw^n them and the 
Crangon ians. It seems to approadh the last by Us rude and 
unequal carapace, and by the couformatiou of the abdomen ; 
but, as in the Alpheans, the first or second pair of feet arp 
very large, of unequal size, and terminated by a well- 
formed didactylous claw/ 

Palemon ? 

The fossil crustacean, figured by M. Desmarest under the 
name of Palemon Spinipes^ appears to M, Milne Edwards 
to constitute the typo of a particular genus intermediate 
between Palemon^ Pandadus^ and Sergestes ; the body of 
this shrimp is compressed laterally, and tho abdomen seems 
to be’ slightly carinaied as in the Pemvi; the carapace ter- 
minates forward by a large, straight, compicssed, and cullri- 
form rostrum. The superior antenn® are provided with 
very long mulii-artioulato filaments,, as in Palemon. The 
second or third last pairs bf feet are slender and monndne- 
tylous, whilst the two first pairs are stout and appear to be 
didactylous. The members wliich M. Milne Edwards 
thinks are the external jaw-fefet present very considerable 
dimensions, and are eonverted organs of locomotion as 
in Sergestes; ahd the four anterior met are furnished on 
their interior, border with Ibn^ spinifbrm hairs and arc ter- 
minated by a flattened joint. 

Zoca^t/y.'^Lithograpnic slate of Solciibofen and Pappeu- 
heim. 

The saffie' zoologist remarks that the Afacrouriies tipu- 
larius of Sehloih'eitn is a shiimp which closely approaches 
the precedihg.'jbut is, still, very distinct.^ ftom it; it appears 
to M. Mffhb Edwards that it ought to be arranged in the 
same genus, and it presents in a still morfi marked degree 
the character so remarkable in tho preceding fossil, consist- 
ing of the presenoe of a pair of very large and nionodactylous 
ambulatory fbet before the didact;^lbus feet, which last are 
of moderate length and consist of two pairs. M. Milne 
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Edwards observes that in the figure given by Scblolheim 
they only appear to be succeeded by two pairs of monodac- 
tylous feet; but in a specimen belonging to the Paris Mu- 
seum one may see that there are three paim: these six 
])oslerior feet ate very slender and long. The general form 
of the body is nearly the same as in the preceding species, 
but the rostrum is much shorter, and a lamellar appendage 
situated above the base of the external antennm may be 
clearly distinguished ; the internal aiitennm do not oppear 
to he terminaicd by more than two filaments. The anterior 
limbs, which M. Milne Edwards considers as analogous to 
the oxteinal jaw-feet of Sergestesj are so largo that their 
antepenultimate joint reaches far beyond the extremity of 
the rostrum, as well as the peduncle of the antenn®. 

Sicyonia ? 

Tlie fossil crustacean figured by Schloiheim under the 
iiaiiio of Man*ountfis fusi/ormis appears to M. Milne Ed- 
wards to be intermediate between Sicyonia, Palemon, and 
IJippolytP, but he thinks that its place ought to be in the 
tnbo of Peneans. The carapace is very short, and sur- 
niounted by a median doutilated crest which occupies its 
whole length, and terminates anteriorly by a small rostrum 
which is inficcted and dentilated above. The abdomen 
seems to be equally caiinated above, and the three first pairs 
of feet are didactylous; but the fim and third pairs arc 
blender, whilst the second pair arc very stout, although they 
are of moderate length. M. Milne Edwards thinks that it 
ought to form the type of a distinct genus. 

We have soon [article Homarus] that M. Milne Edwards 
is of opinion that the genus Coleia of Broderip (GeoL 
Trans,, 2nd series, vol. v., pi. 12) is intermediate between 
the AstnHans and Salieoques or Shrimps. In the same 
paper Mr. Broderip has described arid figured the remains 
of other macrourous decapods found with Co/eia at Lyme 
Kegis hut of smaller size. Their chelm'aiid legs had been 
washed away, and the carapace was very obscure. In two of 
the specimens however maybe seen the breathing organs 
afior an inhumation of thousands of years. The tips of the 
four larger branchiro and of the four smaller ones below may 
be observed pointing towards the situation of the heart, and 
tho-,« branch im show that the last-named crustaceans did 
not belong to the Amphipoda, but to the highest division of 
the Macroura, The spines, he remarks, are like those of 
Crangon salebrosus; and he states that the general or- 
ganization. so far as it is presented to view, reminds the 
observer of ihe Arctic forms of theMacrourou.s crustaceans ; 
adding that there is enough to satisfy himself and to con- 
vince his friend Professor Owen, whose altontion to this 
branch of natural history makes his opinion of great value, 
that these Jast-montioned fossils belong to the Salieoques, or 
Shrimp-fain ilv. 

SHROPSHIRE, a county on the west side of England, 
lying between 52® 20' and 53® 4' N. lat. and 2® 17' and 3® 
14' W. long. It derives its name from the Saxon Scroh- 
scire, a contraction of Scrobbes-burh-scyre. or the shire of 
Scrobbes-burh,the Saxon name for Shrewsbury, The term 
Salop, in Latin Salopia, appears to owe its orign to Sloppes- 
burie, a Norman corruption of the Saxon name. [Shrews- 
bury.] 

It is bounded on the north by Cheshire and a detached 
part of Klinlshiro; on the east by Staffordshire; on the 
south-east, south, and south-west by the counties of Wor- 
cester, Hereford, and Radnor; end on the west and north- 
west by Montgomeryshire and Denbighshire. The general 
figure of the county is a parallelogram, but its boundary- 
lino is extremely irregular. Its greatest length from 
north to south i»4f) miles, and its greatest breadth 37 miles, 
and the circumference is upwards of two hundred miles. 
The Halcs^Owen division of the liundrod of Brimstrey 
is a detached portion of the county, of considerable extent, 
and situated wrfbin the counties of Stafford and Wor- 
cwtor. ITie area of the county is 1343 square tniles, 
or 859i520 acres; but according to the Population Returns 
made in the number of acres assigned to the several 
parishes amounts to ^64,360. The gross population in 
18,31 was 222,1)38. and the average number of inhabitants to 
©och square mile 165. In $tte Shropshire is exceeded by 
fourteen EhglUh counties; if is however the largest but 
one of the inland counties ; Wiltshire having a surface of 
1367 square miles. In regard to absolute population, it is 
€xceede<l by tweniy^two English counties. Its relative 
amount of population to neighbouring counties may be 


seen from the following estimate. The average number of 
persons, in 18.31, to a square mile in Staffordshire was 346, 
Cheshire 3 18, Worcestershire 292, Shropshire 165, Denbigh- 
shire 132. Herefordshire 122, Montgomeryshire 79. and 
R^nor 58. Shrewsbury, the county town, is distant 154 
miles N.W. from London. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications, — Shrop- 
shire contains every variety of surface, from the rugged 
mountain to the fertile and cultivated valley. The river 
Severn separates the county into two noavly equal divisions, 
and forms a boundary between the move elevated districts 
of the west and south, and an extensive level on the north 
and north-east, which extends into Cheshire and Stafford- 
shire. On the west, various chains of Wel.sh mountains 
extend into Shropshire. The Berwyn range, which traverses 
Montgorneryshire, terminates within the boundaries of 
Shropshire, between Oswestry and Chirk, with Selattyn 
Hill, which is 1300 feet above the level of Ihe sea. The 
Breidden Hills, remarkable for their picturesque forms, aro 
situated on the southern bank of the Severn, near where 
that river enters Shropshire. The greater portion and 
highest parts of these hills lie in Montgomeryshire, but 
their north-eastern extremities extend four miles into tins 
county, forming the hills of Middleton, Cefn-y-caatcl, Buil- 
they, and Bauseley.' A long series of elevations, coimnenc- 
ing in Radnorshire, extend into Shropshire on the south- 
west, and form the district of mountainous land called Clun 
Forest, portions of which attain an elevation of 1200 feet and 
upwards. Connected with this range by iiiterraediute hills 
IS an elevated tract situated north of Bishop’s Castle and 
surrounding the village of Shelve, the central ridi^x’ of 
which runs from sonlh-west to north-cast, and is about 
seven miles long. The highest point of it isCorndon Moun- 
tain, 1700 feet. On the west this tract is separated by a 
valley, from the Long Mountain in Montgomcrysliire, and 
on the east it is Hanked by a very singular mass of rocks 
called the Stiperstoncs. Proceeding to the south-east, anolber 
range of hills is approached, the most considerable poiliuii 
of which is called the Longmynd. This range is connected 
on the south with that mountainous district lying east of 
Clun Forest, uhich occupies the' tracts between llio valleys 
of the Temo, the Clun, and thcOnny. North of tbe Onuy, 
the Longmynd comprises ilie AVarren Hill, 1200 feel : Med- 
licot, 1080 ibet; Stillhill, 900 feet, &c. On the east lies tbo 
valley of Church Sfrotton, which is bounded on the opposite 
side by life Caradoo Hills, comprising the heights of Raglcaih 
(1000 feet), Hope Bowdler. Caradoc (1200 feet), the Law- 
ley (900 feet), Frodesley, and Acton Burncl. This range, 
like those just described, runs from south-west to north-east. 
It extcnd.s across the Severn in tracts of aiferior elevation, 
and terminates near Wellington, in the remarkable and well- 
known hill called the AVrekin. This hill rises 1320 feet 
above the sea, and being considerably higher than and 
nearly detached from all neighbouring hills, it forms a cun- 
Rpicuous object. The long narrow valley of Ape-dale I us 
to the east of the Caradoc Hills, and this is succeeded by a 
singular elovated ridge, known by the name of Wenlock 
Edge. This ridge extends from the valley of the Onny to 
the Severn at Coalbrook-dale, a distance of about 20 miles. 
It rises at a slight angle from the east and south-east, to 
the height of from 500 to 600 feet, and presents a steep 
escarpment on the west. This ridge may be traced south of 
the Onny into Herefordshire near Leintwardinc, forming 
the hills called Yeo-edge and Sheldcrion, which are respec- 
tively 850 and 900 feet high. Wenlock-edge is Hanked on 
the east by a number of detached rounded hills, extending 
from the Onny to the town of Wenlock, all of which arc 
under 1000 feet in height, and, ns well as the greater portion 
of Wenlock-edge, are under cultivation or planted to their 
summits. Between the hills last described and the town of 
Ludlow there lies a rich tract of Vow land called Coi ve- 
dale, TbisMiIloyoxtendsnorlh to within a short dlltance of 
Wenlbck, and on the south opens to the valley of the Temc. 
D is shut in on' the east by a range of hills rising four or 
five hundred fret above the valley, and extending from 
Lu^ow nojilhwards on the west side of the Brown Cloo II ills, 
which attain the greatest elevation in the county, and 
consist of two hills ^lled Abdon Barf and Clee Brtrf, 
the former of which is 1806 feet above the sea, and the 
latter 1600 feet. A few miles south of the Brown Clee hills, 
and connected with them by a tract of sandstone of some 
(although considerably inferior) elevation, lie the Titter- ' 
stone Clee Ilill^ the summit of which also attains the 
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of 1 730 feet, and presents an extremely picturesque 
appearance in the scenery of this and adjoining counties. 
The part of Shropshire lying east and so\ith-east of the 
Titterstone Glee Hills consists of elevations from 400 to 800 
feet liigli, and intersected by numerous valleys. North and 
north-west of the Cleo Hills an open and fertile country 
extends as far as the Severn. 

The part of Shropsliiro lying on the left bank of that 
river, as was before stated, does not present such a varied 
surface as that just described, and a greater proportion of 
it is awider cultivation. The tract which lies on the north- 
ern boundary of the county, and which divides it from 
(^*heshire, is not inoie than 300 feet above the sea. This is 
the watershed or limit of the drainage of the Severn, the 
waters on the north falling towards the rivers Dee and 
Weaver. 

AUhoiigli Shropshire may bo considered a well-cultivated 
county, yet there are extensive tracts of waste land, many 
portions of which might bo enclosed with advantage. Some 
of the elevated districts which have been mentioned, such 
as ihoCorndon, Stiperstones, Caradoc Hills, the Brown and 
TillerslonoClee Hills, &c., are however too barren or rugged 
to adniir of cultivation, but they afford herbage for sl^ep. 
Cluii Forest is not, as iu name would imply, awo^ed 
tract, but consists of smooth rounded hills, which were used 
until lately as sheepwalks, and compriso upwards of 12,000 
acres; the greater portion of it is now divided and al- 
lotted by act of parliament. The Morf, situated on the 
left bank of the Severn below Bridgnorth, is a tract of waste 
hind, live miles in length and from two to three in breadth. 
Tins, us well as portions of the Longmynd and various other 
commons, might, it is said, be profitably enclosed, or at least 
planted. The cultivation of mountain land is however on 
the increase. In the parish of Selattyn, in the neighbour* 
hof>.'l of Oswestry, the population has increased considerably 
witiiiu liic last few }curs, and it is attributed to this cause. 
Tltoro are numerous waslos between Shrewsbury and 
Drayton, and the county also contains several extensive 
ino!>s(\s or bogs, su<di us Bagloy Moors between Shrewsbury 
and Ellc.>mcre, which, previously to any attempt atcultiva- 
ti(ui, would require an cHicient systom of draining, the ox* 
pcMK-.e of which, where practicable, would be more than 
conipcMi^ated for liy the iinprosed quality of the soil. 

The forest of Wyro lies on the right bank of the Severn, 
between the towns of Bewdley and Cleobuvy Mortimer. It 
is a large tract, principally of underwood, which is cut down 
when young for the purpose of burning into charcoal to 
supply ilij iron- works in the vicinity. Shropshire contains 
a greater quantity of oak timber than almost any county in 
England. 

The principal river of Shropsliiro is the Severn. The other 
river's and streams are the Teme, Glun,Onny, Tern, Roden, 
Revry, Meole, Cound, Warf, Rea, and Corve, 

The Severn enters the county on the west from Mont- 
gomoiysliirc, a short distance below its junction with the 
Vyniwy, a Montgomeryshire stream. Its general direction 
as* far as Shrewsbury is easterly, but previously to reaching 
that town it makes a considerable bend to the north. From 
Shrewsbury it pursues a winding course, but having a main 
incliiiution to the south-east us far as Coalbrook*dale. Its 
siibstu|uerit course is more decidedly south, passing by 
Bridgnorth, and (luitling Shropshire and oiUoring Worces- 
Icrsliire a short distance above Be w'dley. Its entire course 
through the county is near seventy niilcsr in no part of 
whicli does it servo as a boundary-line, but, os before men- 
tioned, flows through the middle of the county. It is navi- 
gable to within a short distance of Wolshpoql in Montgo- 
meryshire, and consequently is of considerable, importaucc 
ns one of the chief means of transporting the productions 
and manufactures of the county, [Severn.] 

The Tome has neither its rise, termination, nor the prin- 
cipal part of its course within Shropshire, yet, being the river 
next in size to the Severn, an4 connected with the drainage 
of the southern portion of the county, it claims notice im- 
mediately after the Severn. It rises in Radnorshire, and 
soon forms the boundary between that county ai^d Shrop- 
sliire. A short distance below ttic town of Knighton, in 
the former county, it becomes the boundary between the. 
counties of Hereford and Salop, and subseipiently enters, 
the latter a short distance above the town of Ludlow, run- 
ning under tho walls of that castle: it then altornetelv 
divides this county from these of Worcester and Herefbrd, 
and finally quits it and enters Worcestershire below the 


town of Tenbury, and falls into the Severn near Worcester. 
Throughout iU whole course it flows through rich and pic- 
turesque scenery. Its direction is nearly cast, deflecting 
below Ludlow to the south-east. 

The Clun is a tributary of tho lasl-mcutioneu river, and 
rises within the county in the wild uiiculuvatud district 
called Clun Forest, and flows east.. At Clun ii is joined by 
a brook from the left bank, and at Cl unbury by another 
stream from the same side. Its'course is then to the soutli, 
and it falls into the Temo at the village of Leintwardme in 
Herefordshiro. 

Tho Otiny is also a tributary of the Tome. It ri^-os 
among tho Oorndou Hills, and takes a south-east erly direc- 
tion. It is joined from tho north by Eaton brook, which 
flows through Ape-dale, and by several small streaim’, and 
unites with tho Tome about two miles abovo Ludlow. Its 
whole course is within the limits of the county, and it falls 
about 30fi feet. 

The Tern rises in a small pool on the borders of Staflurd- 
shire, iu tho north-eastern district of Shropshire, and flows 
south-west by Market-Drayton. It then takes a more 
directly southerly course, and is joined on the loft bank by 
tfhe river Mees, which runs near the town of Newport. H is 
also joined by other streams from tho samo side, and again 
running westward is joined by the river Roden on the right, 
and falls into the Severn between Aicham and Wroxotcr. 
Its whole course is about 30 miles, and it is the longest of 
the Shropshire streams. 

The Roden rises between Ellesmere and Whitchurch, and 
takes a south-easterly direction by Wem. and, as bcfoie 
stated, falls into the Tern. • 

The Perry is a tributary of the Severn, and rises among 
the Selattyn Hills north of Oswestry. Its course is south- 
west, and it falls into the Severn on the north bank of 
that river, a short distance below Montford bridge, and 
about eight miles above Shrewsbury. 

The Mcule brook risos from the eastern flank of the Long- 
mynd, and flows cast-north-east. It is joined from tho riglit 
by the Rea brook, which rises in Marton Pool, and passing by 
the village of Meole brace Joins the Severn at Shrewsbury. 

The Cound is also a tributary of the Severn from tho 
south side. It rises in the neighbourhood of Sinethcote. 
and flowing north by Longnor and Condover, unites with 
the Severn about two miles below Wroxetor. 

The Warf is another tributai 7 of the Sevt*rn. It vises in; 
the neighbeurbood' of ShilfnaJ, and pursuing a southerly 
direction enters the Severn near Bridgnorth. 

There are two or three streams in the county bearing the 
name of Rea, but the principal of the mtakes its rise in 
the parish of Ditton Priors, in tho liberties of Wenlock, and 
running south by Cleobury Mortimer, unites with thp Teme 
at Newuham below Tenbury in Worcebtershire. The Corve 
also takes its rise within the liberties of Weiilock, and tlowa 
.south-west through tlio fertile valley known us Corve*dale>. 
It joins the Teme at Ludlow. 

It will be seen that the prevailing tendency of the elvers 
is to tho south and south-east; the only strcuins^ among 
those we have mentioned which deviate from that cuurbo, 
being the Meole and the Cound. To those two. must Iv 
added the drainage of the extreme northern portion of Vfte 
county,, whose waters flow north to the river Dee atWeuver, 
Tho Severn is the only navigable river. 

Tho fish that frequent that part of the Severn which' u \a 
Shropshire arc salmon, trout, grayling, pike, pevclt, shad, 
chub, gudgeon, roach, dace, carp, flounders, eels, and u Kw 
lampreys' The fish of the other rivers and stream.*^ are 
principally trout and grayling. 

Tho lakes, or natural pools of water, are not numerous or 
extensive. The largest is Ellesmere, near the town (d iliat 
name. It covers about 116 acres. The smaller aro White- 
mere, Coleroere, Avesmere, and Mcreton pools. 

Canals . — The first canal fiormed iu this county appears 
to have been a abort line oomraoncing at Donnington Wood, , 
in the parish of LiUeshall, and terminating at Pave LuiiO' 
near Newport, a distance of about seven mile^ with a sboi t 
branch to Ume-wpi-ks at Lilleshall. This canal was formed : 
bv the Marquis of Stafford, for the purpose of conveying 
coal from Dofinington to the lime-works at Lilleshall, and. 
for ftublic wde at the wharf at Pave Lane. 

In 1788 the Shropshire canal was projected from the ler-' 
minatiort of the last-mentioned canal at Donnington Wood 
to the Severn, at Coalport below Coalbrook-dalc, and was. 
completed in J 792. The length of it is about seven and a half 
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miles, with a rise of 1 20 feet and a fall of 333 feet. This canal 
is of tbo greatest importance in convoying the produce of 
the coal, iron, and other works to the Severn, There is a 
branch from this canal at Southall-bank to Briorly-hill near 
Coalbrook'dale, a distance of 2$ miles, for the same purposes, 
as well as for bringing up limestone for the use of the ivon- 
w'orks. This canal is supplied with water by means of en- 
gines which drain the mincs.in the neighbourhopd, andi also 
by reservoirs. A short canal from the Oaken-gates ib the 
iron-works at Kelley had been previously constiuctcd by 
hXr, William Reynolds of Kotley. 

The Shrewsbury canal was commenced in 1793, under the 
superintendence of the late Mr, Telford. It begins at the 
Severn at Shrewsbury, and after running on the loft bank 
of that river for some distance, turns north-east and joins 
tbo Donnington and Shropshire canals at Wrockwardino- 
wood. It was upon the line of this canal that Mr. Telford 
<‘oustructcd the first aqueduct of cast-iron. It crosses the 
valley of the Tcmc at Long Mill, and 'ia 1S6 feet in length. 
It was pro|)oscd in consequence of the great Hoods' Which 
happened in 1795, and was completed in March, 1796. The 
length of the Shrewsbury canal is 17 miles; it has a rise df 
151 feet and a fall of 22 feet. There is a peculiarity in the 
consti uclionoftho Shrewsbury as wbll as in the Kelley and 
Shropshire canals, which consists in the uppllcalion of in^ 
dined planes instead of locks fbr the ascent and descent of 
boats. The indiiied plane was first introducwl by Mr, Wil- 
liam Reynolds on the Kct ley canal ; the ground over which 
this canal was formed, being high, rugged, and separated 
from the adjoining country, rendered it itti])osbil)lu to pro- 
cure a snflidciit quantity of water for the construction of 
locks. Iho boats are placed on frames which slidd up and 
down (ho inclined plane on iron rails, and as one boat de- 
scends another ascends. The inclined plane in the Kelley 
ennal has a fall of 73 feet. On the Shropshire canal there 
arc three inclined planes : the first 320 yards iti length, and 
with a rise of 1 20 feet ; the second is COO yards long, with 
a fall of 12C feet; and the third 3^0 yards, with a full of 
207 feet. There is an inclined piano on the Shrew^sbury 
canal, 223 yards in length, with 75 feet rise. 

The Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal, com- 
menced in 1 826, passes through the norlh-easleru part of 
the county, and a communication between this canal and 
the Shrewsbury has been effected by means of a canal wliich 
branches off from the Shrewsbury line hear Eyton, and 
passing by Newport unites with the Birmingham and Liver- 
pool canal about four miles from that town. 

The Chester and Ellesmere canal traverses the nortliei;o 
part of the county. The branch of it known as the Mo'iu- 
goineryshirc canal also passes through a portion of the 
county. It was intended to form another line from Hordley 
on the Montgomeryshire canal to Shrewsbury, but it has 
not been carried farther than Weston wharf. | 

The canals of ShropshIi» are confined to that portion of. 
the county which lies north of the Severn. The southern 
purl is wholly devoid of water communication. 

Roads. — ^The roads of this county, both turnpike and pri- 
vate, wore described at the end of the last century as gene- 
rally bad. ‘ The private ones, particularly in the clay paYt 
of the county, being almost impassable to any but the in- 
habitants, notwithstanding many acts of parliament had 
been passed with a view to make them perfectly good.’^ In 
common with those of all other counties, a great improve- 
ment has taken place since Ihfittime in the roads of Shrop- 
sUim. The averse number of miles of paved streets and 
turnpike roads in the years 1812-1.3-14 was 713; and of 
otlier highways 2252 ; and in 3839 the number of miles of 
turnpike roads was 754, and of other highways 1876. 

The principal wail and coach road in the county is the 
London and Holyhead road, whieli enters Shropshire be- 
tween WolverhamptoTi and Shiffnal, passes through^Shrews- 
bury, and enters Denbighshire near Chirk. The improve- 
ments on this road were commenced in 1815, by .Mr. 
Telford, under a goverAment commission. The whole line 
of this road is now vested in ihe commissioners of woods 
and works, and other oommiasioners ; and parliament has 
frciu time to time gvanted large sums of money improve- 
ments. In 1836 thusum of 40b0f. was granted for improy* 
ing the portion of thus road lying between Shrewsbury arid 
Oswostiy, by lowering Mountford Hill between Shrewsbury 
and tho ten-mile stone on the road to Oswestry. The ordi- 
nary width of this road* exclusive of foot-patbs» is 30 feet, 
It was the chief line of communication l^tween London 


and Dublin, but the ojicningof railroads from the British 
metropolis to Liverpool has interfered considerably with the 
ti-uilic on tho Holyhead road. The Bristol, Shrewsbury, 
and Chester road' enters Shropshire at Ludlow, passes 
through Church Strelton to Shrewsbury, and thence north- 
wards. It is travotsed diidy by tlie Bristol and Chester 
mails. There is a branch from this road leading from Lud- 
low to Bishop’s Castle and Montgomery. There are inuil- 
eoach and other roads fi’ora Bridgnorth to Shi*ewsbuvy, 
Ludlow to Biiminghara over tlie Cleo Hills. Ludlow to 
Wenlock. and Coalhrook-dale, and the road from Ludlow to 
Bridgnorth has beren recently altered and improved. There 
arc also various mads ootrtmunieating with Coalbrook-dale, 
Wellington, Drayton, Newirort, &c. No railroad for steam- 
carriages lias yet been fdrraed in the county. 

Geology and Mineralogy. — In noticing the physical ap- 
pearaheo of Shropshire, it w^as mentioned that tho part of 
the county lying north and cast of the Severn diifored 
materially in its general character from the western and 
soiitbet;n districts, tho former being more oven and less 
elevated than the latter; and it will now be seen that this 
marked difference is intimately connected with the geolo- 
.gical phenomena of tho county ; for the river Severn nearly 
forms the division between the new red system on tho 
north, and tho older formations on the south ; and where 
any exceptions to this boundary occur, lliere also a diffcr- 
enco of outline and elevation may bo observed. 

In noticing the different strata of this county in a de- 
scending order, an outlier of lias situated between Whit- 
church and Market-Drayton first claims attention. It was 
discovered by Mr. Murchison in 1834. It lies in an ellip- 
tical basin, tlie new red-sandstone rising from beneath, and 
forming around the lias on the south the hills of llawk^ 
stone, and appearing on tho east and south-east at Belton 
and Market-Drayton, on the nortli'casl in the rising ground 
extending towards Naniwich, and to the north-west in the 
undulating country near WliilchuiTh. Tire western bomidarv 
is not well defined, owing to the loivforrn of the ground, and 
the superficial uecuinulations of gravel, sand, and ])eat; but 
the has must have at least a length of Hen miles, and a breiulth 
of three or four miles. Tho greater yart of this basin con- 
sists of lower has shale, finely laminated ; but the overlying 
subdivi.-iou of tho marlsj^nc is also apparent ul Proc.s. Thu 
strata contain tho charuclerislic fossils of the lias, and have 
been bored through m various placc.s for coal, hut (hero is 
no probability of that fuel being obtained, the experiment- 
alists having mistaken the black lias shale for coal bhalo. 
This outlier ia distant sixty miles from the ncare.si point of 
the great lias formation in Worcestershire and Warwick- 
shire; but Mr. Murchison, from observations he hus made, 
thinks it probable that these formations were originally con- 
nected. ' 

The new rod system, which rises from beneath and sur- 
rounds the bed of lias, occupies the whole northern portion 
of the county, extending north and cast into Cheshire and 
Staffordshire, and on the west passing into the coal- format iuii 
of Chirk and Oswestry. On the south-west it wraps round the 
edges of the Silurian rocks of Montgomeryshire, and extends 
for some miles south of the Severn to tlie coal-formal inns 
about AVestbury and PonteSbury, whore the southern edge 
of the new red-sandstone overlies that coal-field whicli ex- 
tends north-east to near Shrewsbury; but the sandstone 
again penetrates south to a narrow point near the C'aradoc 
Hills, and is succeeded on the west by the coal-field of Lc 
Botwood. The edges of the rocks of the Silurian s}stem 
extending north across tho Severn, as well a.s the trap- 
rocks of tne Wrekin, again dcllect iho sandstone, (he boun- 
dary-line of which is extended still farther to the north-east, 
from Wellington to near Newport, by tho coal-formation of 
Ooalbrook-dale; on the western edge of which field tho sand- 
stone again appears, and occupies the remainder of the 
county lying east of the Severn, and extends a ibw miles 
west of that river in. tho neighbourhood of Bridgnorth, Chol- 
marsh, &o., and bounded by the old red-sandst one and an 
elongated portion of tb^ Forest of Wyrp coal-formation. 

The new red siyatom in tlqs part of England con-sihls of— 
l»' SdUfetoue marls, See. ; . 2^ Red-sandstone and quurtzose 
conglmnerate ; 3, Calcareous conglomerate ; and, 4, Lower 
recTsandstone; the first knd second being rospcctivcly the 
equivalents of the keuper and hunter sandstein of foreign 
geologists, Tho third division is pf the same ago as the 
dplomitic conglomerate of thp south-west and of the mag- 
nesian limestone of the north-east of England ; and the 
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fourth is the equivalent of the sandstones of the north-east 
of Knj^lanil, occupying tlw same place as the German rothe^ 
todtC'lifignnde. 

In addition to these beds, there arc in some places calca- 
reous tlags lying between the red-sandstone and saliferous 
marls, which appear to bo the representativos of llic mm- 
chelkaUi, although none of the fossils peculiar to that for- 
mal ion ha,ve yet been discovered in them. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the outlier of lias just mentioned the upper 
beds of the new red system appear, and are especially well 
developed at Broughton, seven miles north of Shrewsbury* 
whore the saliferous marls pass beneath the lias, and overlie 
the calcareous flags or muschelkalk whicli rest upon the 
sandstones of the Hawkstoiio Hills, Those standstones 
(No. 2) occupy the greater part of the now red system in 
Shropshire, and may be seen at Ashley Heath, in the 
north-east of the county, at an elevation of HOB feet ^nd 
on the south-west they occupy Ilariner Hill, Pimhill, and 
the rocks at Ness Cliff, on the road between Shrewsbury 
and Oswestry. This division of the system also forms the 
northern and north-eastern portions of tho great plain of 
ShrcNv.sbury ; but can only be seen at intervals, the surface 
)>eing c.overod with gravel, clay, &c. It also extends over 
tile coiuiiry lying between the coal-fields of Coalbrook- 
dale and Suilfordshirc, and the district east of Bridgnorth. 
The calcareous conglomerato (No. 3) is well displayed be- 
tween Caidoston and Alberhury, west of Shrewsbury and 
south of the Severn. It there constitutes a low ridge two 
Hides in length, presenting its escarpment to the caijlioni- 
ferous tracls of Wolliston and Weslhury. This formation 
also occurs east of the Coal brook-dale coal-fields, running 
f/oui the Severn at Coalport (o near Lillcshall. It is also 
iiicl with at A])ley Terraco and other spots on the left bank 
of th'j Severn, in tlie neighbourhood of Bridgnurtli, and kt 
(diehuavbh, a few miles lower down on the opposite side of 
the river. The exlensi\e denudation of the new red system 
hot ween Newport and Shrewsbury appears to have oblite- 
raied till traces of these conglomerates; but they maybe 
observed on t)iO hanks of the Meole brook, south of Shrews- 
hniy: To ascertain the position and localities occupied by 
the loner red-sundstone (No. 4) in 8hropshire, it is only 
necossaiy to mention, that as the new red system occurs 
till re in the form of a basin, it follows that tU© lower 
members vvdl appear towards tho^dges of that system; 
and accordingly tho lower red-sandstono will he met with 
along the line pri'viously pointed out as the boundary of 
tho system. The town of Bridgnorth is built upon these 
lower berlfi, and a good natural section of them, passing into 
the coal-measures, occurs on the western slope of Chel- 
iivush* Common. Bands of impure, concretionary, and 
mottled limestone occur in those bods, and boar a close re- 
semblance to the oornstone of the old rod-sandstone. 

Proceeding in a descending order, the carboniferous 
sysfeiu of Shropshire next claims. attention, and the coal- 
iield of Coalbrook-dalc, being the most extensive and pro- 
ductive in the county, deserves the first notice.' It extends 
from near Wenlock, on the right bank of tho Severn, across 
that river to Wellington on tho norlh-wo5t. and is prolon- 
galcd in a north-easterly direction toLilloshall, wliilo a thin 
tortuous zone extends south to Tosley, within a short dia- 
tanco of Bridgnorth. The most produqtivw portion of this 
field includes Broseley on the ^outh, and stretches north of 
the Severn in a large triangular-shaped mass, having Lille- 
shall for its apex. On th(3 north-west and oast, being more 
timn two- thirds of its circumference, this coaltll«dd is 
bounded and overlaid by tho lower new red-sandstopo* but 
the passage from one formation into the otlier is rendet’ed 
ditiicult of observation or ob.scurc by ftiulta, and. acoumu- 
latioiis of drifted matter. On the west it is ftanked by a 
thin zone of tho lower Silurian rOcks, and. by the trap, rooks 
of the Wrekin and Ercall bills, and on tho south by tho-ol^ 
red-sandstonO and upper Silurian rocks. >In tho UPp0r mea- 
sures of this coal-field there is a remarkable b^d^Cftosh-^ 
water limestone, which was quite o' new failure in ookl- 
fieUls, until Mr. Murchison discovered it in the coaMeld of 
Shrewsbury. He subsequently recognised 133^ iiisthe 
southern edge of this cOabfleld, and aorae^ytofs aftorwiBfde 
it was noticed in fho coal-measures of Ardwiok neaft 
Chester. At Taslcy, in the Coalbnook'^dale .field, this Uine^. 
stone has a thickness of three feet; but, HkO the assoohitdd 
strata, it is not of great petsialSancy, and thins out atod re- 
appeiira at iiitevvals. Its western termination is near. 4he 
Breiddcn Hills, where it is associated with coal, Itnd fiAsaea 


upwards into the lower new red-sandstone. It has been 
recently discovered four yards in thickness near Broseley. 
Its geological position, wherever it has boon observed, is 
immediately under the youngest menibci-s of tho carboni- 
ferous series, the strata below the ftre.shwalcr limestojie being 
the great productive raining portion of tho district. Tlie 
characteristio fossils of this limestone in the Coalbrook-dalo 
field are a Cypris, and a very minute univalve, which has 
been inamed microconchus carbonari f/us. The coal and 
iron measures below it are generally more abundant in the 
northern than in the southern part of tho field, and they are 
more persistent than the upper measures ; but nevertheless 
great changes occur within a short distance, bods of sand- 
stone passing into clay, and cliy into sandstone, W'hile the 
coal-seams wedge out, or taper away and disapnear amid 
the shales and sandstones, in .i shaft near- Madeley, 230 
yards in depth, twenty-one carhonaceoiis beds occur, of 
winch ten are pure coal, and aro reached at a depth of about 
200 yards, and have a total tliickness of 1 3 ft. 11 in. 

The following table will show the variations in tho num- 
ber and thickness of the seams in difibrent parts of tho coal- 


Piw. 

ThicktioAS 
t)f Coiil. 

Nu. of Deds 
of Cual. 

Hadley » 

yds. 

. 15 

ft. in. 

0 0 

Ifi 

Sneds Hill 

. 14 

2 2 

12 

Malinslee • 

. 11 

0 10 

13 

l..anglcy 

. 11 

2 6 

11 

Dawley 

. 14 

0 0 

ifi 

Lightnioor 

. IS 

2 0 

J7 

Madoloy 

. 10 

2 10 

24 

Broseley . 

. 7 

0 9 

13 


The coal-measures on tho east side of the field are not less 
than 1()00 feet thick. The ironstone of this field is both 
concretionary and ilat-bedded, ami the various courses of it 
are known under local names, such as New Mine, Craw- 
Hone, Pennystone, &c. Thg ores of iron are peroxides in 
sandstone, argillaceous carbonates in shale, and sulphureta 
in tho coal. Tho sulphuret of iron is the most abundant 
mineral ; and next to it the sulphuret of zinc, or blende. 
Titanium has been detected in the refuse slags of iron-ore. 
Petroleum occurs in great abundance in both tho upper and 
lower measures, and some of the beds of shale of the latter 
afford excellent fire-clay, which is used in tho manufacture 
of pipea and pottery. . 

The true millstone-grit appears to be -absent in this 
formation; but the grits, conglomerates, and sandstones 
forming the lower portion of the coal-field may perhaps be 
consjidered as its representatives. The carboniferous lime- 
stone does not occur in any extensive range, and tho coal- 
field throughout the greater part of its extent reposes upon 
older rocks, chiefly of tho Silurian systerfi, and, in the 
southern district, upon the old red sandstone. Tho uirboni- 
ferous limestone however is met with at Lillcshall, Little 
Wenlock, and Steerewayt and traces of it occur at in tor- 
mediate spots. 

The coal-field haa been disturbed, especially its westoru 
side, by tho protrusion of trap, differing in age and mineral 
character, but appearing on contiguous lines of fissure paral- 
lel to that of which tho Wrekin in composed, and producing 
the various dislocations with which the field abounds. Tiie 
main lines of fault run nearly from south-west to north-ea!»t, 
but aro traversed by cross faults, Mr. Prestwich observes 
that there is probably no coal-field of equal size in tho 
kingdom which has been so much shattered. The most 
l^werful dislocation within the field is called theLightinoor 
Fault, and is an upcast of more than two hundred yards at 
the point of ita greatest amount. The trap rock jufa out 
in bosses of irregular shape in the vicinity of Little Wen- 
look. . j . 

, The organic remains of the coal-measures of this field are 
nuiherous; : Those, notioed comprise between forty and fifty 
spades of ,ten*estna] plants, three genera of fishes, three 
species .of ,trilobites,rWith other Crustacea, and forty species 
of oQDohifera and mollusca. 

The Shrawabtiry coal-field, already meutionefd in de- 
seribing iho Shuthiern boundary of the new red system, ex- 
temds/rom fihe Severn at the Breidden Hills on the west, io 
ShreHi^uryoQ the east, and occupies a semicircular bay, of 
which Pontesbury is the southern point. Tho south-west 
'and BOUth^^east sides of this field test unconformably upon 
older rocks of various ages; and on the opposite side the 
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toal>mcBSures graduate upwards into the lower new red- 
sandstono ; and at 'WcUbatch, Asterley, and Coedway Iho 
sandstone may he seen graduating into the eoal* measures. 
The strata of the coal-field have generally a slight in- 
clination towards a common centre. The principal places 
where the coal is worked are Nobold, Wellbatch, Aston; 
Ponteshury, Minstorly, Westbury, Braggington, and Coed- 
way ; and where the fbrmation is best developed the coal is 
found in three seams, consisting, in descending order, of 
half-yard, yard, and two-foot coals. The last is generally the 
best. These coal-beds are separated from each otlier by 
red. ureen, and black shale, and dod. Owing to the un- 
equal thickness of the overlying strata and numerous dis- 
local ions, the coal-seams are reached at various levels. The 
doepeht pits are those farthest from the edge of the field, and 
arc about ninety-five yards ; while near the hilly sides of the 
older i-ocks coal is met with at from ten to twenty yards. 
The Strata of this coal-field belong to the upper or youngest 
series of coal-measures, and the freshwater limestone de- 
scribed in tbe Coalbrook-dale field is foun4 between the 
seams of coal, and was indeed firet noticed by Mr. Mur- 
chison in this locality. It varies in thickness from three 
to eight feet ; and at Pontesford it ia divided into two beds. 

There aro several small irregular carbonaceous troughs 
lying between the Shrewsbury and Coalbrook-dale fields, 
but similar in character to tbe former, and containing tbe 
fieshwater limestone. The largest of these is that of Le 
Botwood. Others occur at Ilfflngton (three miles north- 
cast of Shrewsbury), Longnor. Longden, Fitchford, Cound, 
Dryton, &c. ; in some of whicli coal is worked. 

The coal-field of Oswestry is situated on the Western verge 
of the county, and is quite distinct from those already 
noticed. The productive portion of it is very limited, occu- 
pying a .small area betwoon the town of Oswestry and tbe 
hills of Llanvorda, Trefonen. Trellacb, and Sweeny. It 
contains only two seams of coal worthy of extraction, the- 
upper being four feet thick; the lower, which is six feet, is 
a very inferior coal. Near their outcrop these scams are 
separated from each other by about twelve yards of strata 
composed of shale and clod, with thin courses of sandstone. 
In these situations the coal has long since boon exhausted, 
and it is now raised from spots’ towards the centre of the 
basin, and by shafts sunk through the now red-sandstone, 
under which the coal passes on the cast side of the field. 
The millstone-grit and sandstone are developed to a large 
extent, rising west of the coal into broad ledges towards the 
higher hills of limestone; and on the other hand dipping 
generally at very slight angles beneath the coal. 

The carboniferous limestone is bettor developed here than 
in any other part of the county. It separates the millstone- 
grit from the older iSilurian rocks, and has a maximum 
thickness of at least four or five hundreil feet. This coal^ 
field is affected by numerous faults, the two principal of 
which run north by east and south by west. Which is nearly 
the line of elevation of the adjacent mountains on which the 
coal-field reposes. 

The roof of the coal abounds in impressions of plants, and 
the mountain limestone contains a vast profusion of cha- 
racteristic corals and evinoidea, with numbers of the iVo- 
ducliM hmisphemeus, P, Martini, 8tc. 

The coal-fields of Shropsbiro remaining to be noticed are 
situated on tbe south side of the county. That of the Tit- 
teratone Clee Hill lies between tbe towns of Ludlow and 
Cleobury-Mortimer. This carboniferous tract lies at a very 
considerable height, and is of an extremely irregular outline. 
It ia tianked on the south and north*'ea8t by zones of carbo- 
niferous limestone rising from beneath the millstone-grit,' 
which is on the other sides bounded by the old red-sand- 
stone, which wraps entirely around the tract, separating it 
on the north from tbe coal-field of the Brown Cleo Hill, on 
tho west from the Ludlow Hocks, and on the east flrem the': 
coal-fields ofthje' Fbrest of Wy re. ‘ 

The, portion of the field known by the name of Convhrook 
forma an elevated trough, capped by a phiteau of basalt, whioh 
covers the strata here. ‘‘South-west of the Cornbrook rocks, 
and at aconsiflerably lower level, is a small basin of elliptical 
form, called the KnoWlhutT field, whi»*h is distinctly broken 
off from the groat field of Cormbropk. This basin ia com-' 
pletely exempt from basalt, except that its surface is partially 
encumbered with fragments or that rook. At O^rnbrook 
and Knowlbury there are four principal beds of coal, which 
vary in thickness in different parts'^ ftUd beneath the hp- 
permost bod the shale contains concretions of ironstone 4)f 


excellent quality, which also occur beneath the next seam. 
In the Cornbroak tracts tbo coal ^ worked by shafts sunk 
through tho overlying basalt, which varies in thickness from 
twenty te sixly-four yards. In the Knowlbury basin the 
lower beds of coal and sandstone crop out on the west at 
angles of about 30®, resting on the old red-sandstone. In 
the centre of the basin the shafts are sunk to a great depth, 
tho new pit being 22ft yards deep. This coal-field is tra- 
versed by two principal and several minor faults, tbe pre- 
vailing direction of which is from north-east to south-west. 
The’ millstone-grit rises at many points from beneath the 
productive coal-field. It is most expanded to the north, 
where it is separated from the old red-sandstone by tlie car- 
boniferous lirncstono at Orcton ; but in other parts, where 
the latter formation is wanting, it rests immediately upon 
the ^ndstone. It baa a thickness of several hundred feet, 
and% inclined at high angles near its exterior margin, the 
inclination decreasing as it passes beneath the coal-seams. 
The mountain limestone, as before mentioned, occurs near 
the northern and southern extremities of tho tract, where it 
lies between tho millstone-grit and the old red-sandstone. 
The thickness of the strata never exceeds sixty feet. Tit- 
terstone, the highest point of these hills, is composed of a 
pure basalt, and has an elevation of 1 730 feet above the sea. 

‘ The iron-ores, and tbe limestone with which they aro 
associated in these hills, are,* says Mr. Murchison, ‘ very 
superior in quality to those of tho great Staffordshire ficM, 
and at first sight it appears surprising that these valuable 
prodlicts should not be turned to better account. They nro 
however excluded from fair competition by the want of 
moans of transport; and it is painful to record, that with 
all the spirit and enterprise which can bo bestowed on such 
works, the manufacture of iron in the Clee Hills is atlendoil 
with little profit. Vast heaps of tho finest ore have lain 
unheeded for many years on the high grounds of the Brow u 
Clee; and it is only by the actual juxta-position of tho coal, 
iron-ore, and lime, at Knowlbury, in a lower and more fa- 
vourable position, that Mr. Lewis (tbe proprietor) is enabled 
to sell, though at a veiy small profit, a nianufn»*4urcd ailiolo 
of the very first quality. The construction of canals or rail- 
roads would soon render the Clee Hills the centre of wealth 
and industry.* 

The coal-field of th^Brown Clee Hills lies a few miles 
north of the formation ^st described, and, like that, is hiir- 
ronnded on all sides by the old red-sandstone, which here 
separates the coal-measures into two distinct elevations, 
known as tho Clee Barf and tho Abdon Barf. These two 
carboniferous tracts are the loftiest in Great Britain. Tho 
sandstone rises to a considerable height upon the Hanks of 
the bills, and dips inwards, upon which repose the ^strata 
containing seams of bad coal of slight value, the summits 
being composed, as at Cornbrook, of basalt. In some parts 
there ore fhi^,.beds of coal, having a total thickness of seven 
or'oight feet In the lower part of the series, ironstone 
nodules occur. The lowest coal rests upon a sandstone, tho 
equivalent of the millstone-grit which reposes on tbo old red- 
sandstone, without any traces of carboniferous limestone. 
The pits on the Abd-cn Barf are shallow. Those of tho Clee 
Barf vary from 14 to 80 yards, and are all worked by tho 
common windlass. Nearly all tbe best coal has been ex- 
tracted. Tbe coal-measures are intersected by a vast num- 
ber of faults, trending from north to south and cast to 
west. 

In this coal-field, as at the Titterstonc Clee Hill, there is 
abundant evidence of the tract having been heaved up into 
its present position by powerful forces acting from beneath, 
which have thrown the carbonaceous masses into separate 
troughs or basins.' 

Theeoal-fleld of Wyfo or Bewdley Forest lies east of those 
just described, occupies the south eastern corner of the 
county, and extends intoWoreeslarshire, the greater part of 
it lying within that couhty. *It has a length from north to 
.sotfth or about 20 miles, and a breadth in the Forest of Wyre 
'of five or six miles. That portion of it lying in Shropshire 
and extetidingkoutbward in a narrow zone from near Bridg- 
' north, is' hounded on the west by the old red-sandstone of 
Chelmatkh. This band contains at least three seams of coal, 
ofwhieh only one is worked; 4nd that, like the rest of ibis 
field, is of ani inferior suIpbtiTOOirs quality. At Kinlet, 
'wberO the Coabmeaturos occupy a grektev width, a green- 
stone trap occuplss some nf the highest ground. 

An examination of these coal-fields of Shropshire has 
enabled Mr, Murchison to ley down tho following data in 
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respect to them, independently of tho phenomena resulting 
from igneous action and disturbance ; — 

1. The proof of a younger zon^ of coal passing upwards 
and conformably into the lower members of tho new rod- 
saiulslune, and Containing within it a peculiar freshwater 
limestone, always occupying in a long course the same po* 
sition. 

2. Tho Coalbrook-dale field has been shown to contain 
not only this upper carbonaceous zone, but further, a full 
development of the older coal strata, charged with a miX' 
lure of freshwater, terrestrial, and marine remains, indi- 
cating an oostuary origin. Tliesc beds however pass down 
in two localities into bands of true mountain limestone, 
containing exclusively tossils of marine origin. 

3. The Cleo Hill coal-fields consist of only the lower car* 
bonaccous masses, reposing upon raillstone-grit and carbo- 
niferous limestone. These therefore were probably accu- 
mulated in a bed of the sea. 

4. In the northern oxtremity of tho Forest of Wyre, where 
the passage upwards into the new red-sandstone is clearly 
marked, no volcanic eruptions having there burst forth to 
obscure the succession of the stratified deposits, a large por- 
tion of carbonaceous masses is thus proved to belong to the 
younger zone of coal-measures : but tho order of succession 
beneath them is not complete ; for the carboniferous iime- 
slono being absent, the coal reposes directly upon the old 
red-sandstone or Silurian rocks. 

5. The fields of Shrewsbur^f and Coalbrook-dale were 
originally deposited upon rocks of all ages, from tho plates 
of the Cumbrian system to tho carboniferous limestone in- 
cluded, the latter case being the exception, and not the 
rule, as in other parts of England. 

Tho olil red system, which Mr. Murchison has divided into 
three formations — which in a descending order arc : 1, quartz 
on conglomcralo and sandstone ; 2, cornstone and marl ; 
and 3, lilestone*-^occupies a considerable part of the 
southern diviaion of the county. It is here the northern 
prolongation of that great tract of sandstone which occupies 
such large portions of the counties of Monmouth, Rrecknock, 
and ITorefurcl, and partof Worcester, and enters this county 
from the houtli. Its northern oxtremity terminates in the 
coal-field of Cuulbrook-dale, and on the east in that of tho 
Forest of Wyre, with the exception of tho space lying be- 
tween those two coal-fields whore the old and new red sys- 
tems meet. On the west it is bounded in Corve-dalo by the 
upper Ludlow rock of tho Silurian system. The three sub- 
(liviaioiis above meutiuned are met with in this county, but 
the middle, or conisLune, is tho most prevalent, and affords 
1 1111(7 of an inferior quality. Organic remains of various 
kinds are abundant in the tileslone group, while those of 
the upper division uro confined to a Tew land-plants. At j 
11 ay loirs Bent, north of Ludlow, veins of copper-ore occur, i 
which were formerly worked, but have been abandoned for 
upwards of one hundred years. A largo outliibr of old red- 
sandstone, the principal part of which forms Clun Forest, 
o(7curs on the south-west of tho county, and is separated from 
the groat mass by wide intervening tracts of Silurian rocks. 
This outlier is nearly one hundred square miles in super- 
ficial extent. Its western extremity reaches into Kadnor- 
shire. 

The portion of the county now left undescribed, and com- 
prising about one-fourth of its surface, is composed of the 
strauficd rocks of the Silurian and Cambrian systems. 
These occupy the southern division of the county Tying west 
of a line drawn from Ludlow to the Severn at Coalbrookr 
dale. . • , . 

The Ludlow rocks rise from the old red-sandstone of 
Curve-dale into eminences of lOUO or 1100 feet above the 
sea, exhibiting the subdivisions of the formation, viz. the 
upper Ludlow rock, Aymesti^ limestone, and lower Lud- 
low rock. West of these, and separated by Hope-dale, is 
that unbroken escarpment extending from the volley of the 
Onny to Coalbrook-dale, called Wenlook Edge, and com- 
posed of Wenlock limestone. This is succored by Weiir 
lock shale, composing the valley east of the Caradpc or 
Church'Stretton Hills, which consist chiefly of difiereiit 
varieties of unbedded or amorptums trap, flanked on 
the east and west sides by Caradoc sandstone. On the 
north-eastern extremities of these Silurian rocks, west of 
Church Stretton and north of the Onny, is an elevated and 
extensive tract of rocks of the Cambrian system, composing 
the Longmynd and other mountains, with outbreaks of 
trap, and these are again succeeded by Caradoc sandstone, 
P.C., No. 1342. 


the altered and irregular ridgo of the Stiperslono, and tho 
trap rocks of Shelve and Corndon. A vast expanse of 
Ludlow rocks then succeeds, and extends into Montgonierv- 
shiro, and this formation occupies nearly the whole of 
Shropshiro lying south and west of the Oiuiy, the outlier of 
old red-sandstone above described forming an exception. 
The Silurian and Cambrian rocks above described, between 
the old red-sandstone of Corve-dalo and Montgomeryshire, 
have a general direction from south-west to north cast, 
and wo have seen that the coal-fields of Coalbrook-dale uml 
Shrewsbury wrap round their northern edges. Many inior- 
esting geoliigical phenomena occur in the Silurian rocks 
and the varieties of trap associated with them. Among the 
trap and sandsloncs of Shelve and Corndon occur several 
metalliferous veins, containing ores of lead, &c., of consider- 
able value. 

The trap-rocks of the Wrekin, 8tc., as in tho other volca- 
nic districts, have disturbed and altered the adjacent strata, 
and frbih observing these phenomena, and the dislocations of 
Coalbrook-dalo and the Glee Hills, * it may,* says Mr. Mur- 
chison, ‘bo affirmed that this district in Shropshire fur- 
nishes procifs of the alternate play and repose of volcamc*. 
action during very long periods. These evidences demon- 
strate, 1, that volcanic grits were formed during the dopo- 
sition of tho lower Silurian strata ; 2, that the Upper 

Silurian rocks and old red-sandstone were accumulated 
tranquilly witliput a trace of contemporaneous oruplions ; 
3, that after their consolidation, the last-mentioned depo- 
sits Wore dismembered and set upon their edges by vast 
outbursts of intrusivo trap ; 4, that tlio carboniferous sys- 
tem was deposited after the older strata had been npheaved ; 
5, that subsequent dislocations, including some of the 
most violent with which wo are acquainted, took place after 
the accumulation of the coal-measures and lower new red- 
sandstone.* 

The superficial deposit or drift of the part of Shropshire 
lying south of the Severn is principally derived from tho 
Silurian rocks on the west and north-west ; that of the 
north of Sliropshiro consLts of masses of sand and gravel 
derived from the underlying new red-sandstone, and in th(7 
neighbourhood of the coal-fields this is often mixed up with 
detritus derived from tho coal-measures, &e. 

On the surface of these local accumulations in Northern 
Shropshire there occurs in some phu^es a foreign detritus 
composed of granitic bowlders, derived from Cumberland or 
Scotland, and marine shells of existing species are often 
found mixed up with them. The bowlders occur both 
isolated and in groups, being Tiumorous on the northern 
face of Ilaughmond Hill and the north-western slopes of 
the Wrekin, and isolated in the district lying a few miles 
south of Shrewsbury. Further observations and deductions 
respecting the occi^rrenec of tiiis ibreign drift will bo found 
in the article Skvsrn. 

Mineral Spririg»,^TheTe are numerous saline springs 
issuing from the new rod-sandstone of North Shropshire. 
They occur at Smcithmorc, Kingloy wick, Admaston. More- 
ton Say, &c. These springs are not however confined to 
the new red system, for they arc met with in tho coal-mea- 
sures at Brosmey, and at Sutton near Shrewsbury. At the 
latter place, in addition to tho saline ingredients, there is a 
considerable proportion of ohloride of lime. A saline spring, 
called Salt moor, occurs also at Ashford, on the batiks of the 
Terne below Ludlow, from which, at the period of tlie Nor- 
man conquest, it appears salt was tnanuiactured, as is said 
to have been fomierly the case with the springs at Bro>eIey. 
The Saltmoor welLissues from the old red-sandstone, and 
its geological relations and phenomena seem to corresihjiid 
with the valuable wells lately discovered at Tenbury in 
Worcestershire, close to the Shropshire border. The medi- 
cinal virtues of the latter are however of far greater intcrcKt 
and importance, as, in addition to tho saline matter, chloride 
of lime, and iodine and bi'otnino, are found in unusually 
lai^e proportions. The connection between these springms 
Tenbury,' Saltmoor, &c., and the intrusive basaltic that 
the Clefi Hills, aflbvds an interesting subject for gc^merly, 
inquiry. , 

On Prolley Moor, on the western side of .the Lora coal- 
tbere is aspring of which chloride of lime appears ssociated 
principal ingredient. Chalybeate springs occur nepersons. 
lot Coinmon, in the neighbourhood of Wenlock, at ngricul- 
Say, and other places. . that of 

ami AgrtcuUure, — Tlie soil^f the counthoso are 
right bank of the Severn is chiefly a red clay nn tho ma- 

VoL. XXl.-thc wesleni 
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ricl'ivcd from and overlying li>e new rod>9andslone forma* 
tion ; it is favourablo for many kinds of agricultural pro- 
duce. Tho hundred of Bradford North consists of lh»a clay 
and gravel with sand, and a considerable quantity of’ peat, 
with some good meadow land in the lower portions. In 
Biadford South and Bjiinsiry hundreds, a red sand pre- 
vails throughout, with the exception of the district in the 
neighbourhood of Coulb rook* dale. Pimhill hundred coH" 
sists of this and sonio boggy land, wjtb however^ large pro- 
portion of good wheat land. Farther west, towards Oswestry 
and the borders of Denbighshire, there is a coarse gravel 
mixed with tho prevailing red clay, and some boggy and 
peaty land, which has however been diminished by draining. 
This red clay does not extend in any .considerable de- 
gree south or west of the Severn, although a red clay of a 
somewhat different character prevails over the greater por- 
tions of the franchise of Wenlock, and the hundreds of 
Stottesden. Overs, and Munslow. This clay lies over the 
old rcd*bandstone, which contains beds of impure Ume*stone, 
and which is burnt and used as a manure to a considerable 
extent. It forms some of the best land in tho county, 
la the three last-named hundreds lie the coal* fields of 
Bewdley, and tho Titterstone and Brown Cice Hills. Tho 
hundreds of Condover^ Ford, and Chirhury have a prevailing- 
deep light'Coloured loam, with sand and. gravelly clay. The 
south-west portion of the county is the least productive, 
comprising the hundreds of Pui‘.slow and Clun. The ground 
is too steep and elevated, and the soil too Hght to adroit of 
general cultivation. The valleys consist of loam, resting on 
gravel, and forming good tncauow and pasture land. 

The relative quantities of pasture and arable land; and 
the proportions in which grain and the various kinds of 
agricultural produce are cultivated, vary of cour:»e with the 
situation of the farms and the nature of the soil. The farms 
are for the most part arable, but some are for grazing, for 
hay, for the dairy, and for rearing and feeding. The crops 
in general cultivation are, wheat, barley, oats, peas, vetches, 
and turnips, to. which may now be added potatoes (though 
these last ore chiefly consumed by the fanner as food for 
his stock), and, in a few places, ooans. 

The following are the various rotations of the crops 1, 
Wheat, barley, clover; 2, Peas, wheat, barley, clover; 3, 
Wheat, turnips, barley, clover or peas; 4, Wheat, barley, 
turnips, barley, clover; 5, Peas or vetches, wheat, oats, 
clover; C, Fallow, wheat, oats, clover; 7, Pasture, oats, fal- 
low, wheat, oats, clover ; and in some places where the soil 
is not adapted for turnips the rotation is as follows:— *1, 
Fallow, wheat, clover, oats or peas, fallow; 2, Follow, 
wheat, oats or barley, clover, peas or vetches, fallow; 3, 
Fallow, barley, clover,, wheat, fallow. 

In the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, upon a pebbly loam 
of some depth, resting upon'^avel, tho^following plan has 
been pursued with Success -The clover leys were ploughed 
and sown with wheat in October, or early in November, and 
covered with a light dressing of lime ond soil prepared for 
tho purposes^ When (he wheat was, cleared off, the stubble 
was ploughed in, and sown with turnips, which were eaten by 
sheep in December. Early peas were town in tlie beginning 
of February, and carried off by tlie middle of July, when 
tho land was immediately ^manured and sown with turnips; 
the largest of which were removed off the ground in Decdm* 
her, and the rest eaten by cows, sheep, &c. In the following 
spring barley and clover were sown, and mown or oaten in 
summer. By this plan it is said the lands wore kept free 
from weeds, and never required to be fallowed. The pro- 
duce was about twenty-six bushels of wheat per aere, and 
as many of peas. 

The following course of erbp^ was formerly not unusual: 
fallow, wheat, oats for two years ; the second yeaifs crop 
was sown with clover, which Was suffered to remain two 
or three years, while fresh land' or a clover ley of three 
years’ growth was broken up for oats or a fallow. If bar- 

i\.was introduced, it was after tho wheat, and before the 
forms a» . . ■ • . ' 

covers thintroduction of^urpips in the place of fallows is a 
andatanture in the improvements effected in tho oultiva- 
form.caUthe farms. ’Where however the land i» too bedvy 
off from for turnips, the fallows are cotmnene^ at various 
pletclyexibut tbe greater part of them are not sufSitiehtly 
encumbenr cleaned. Many farmers howler begin their fai- 
and Knovy<^anuary, and by repeated ploughiugs, hamwings, 
vary in tfa^r^s, bring them into very good ofder ibr wheat In 
permost boa the Urst ploughing is not performed until May 


or June; tho next in August; and in September tho land is 
again ploughed and harrowed,'^and sown in the end of Octo- 
ber. By this means it is evident that land cannot be well 
cleaned, unless great labour and diligence bo used. - In gene- 
ral however, after a stubble, the land is ploughed before 
Christmas, and has at least three more ploughings in the 
course of the summer. After clover it is grazed in the 
spring with sheep, and. not ploughed until June, or some- 
times the clover is mown and a tolerably good fallow made 
previous to October. 

Wheat is sown in October, and on good land not until the 
middle of November, from two to three bushels perpero 
is tho quantity sown, according to the proportion and qua- 
lity of the manure employed. Tho wheat is first steeped in 
salt and water, and subsequently sprinkled with lime. 
Where wheat succeeds a clover ley, dung is spread upon the 
latter, and ploughed under; but sometimes tho manure is 
carted, and spread after the seed is harrowed in. If lime is 
the manure employed, it is either spread upon the clover in 
July or harrowed in with the soil during the summer. 
Summer fallows for wheat are manured with dung or lime ; 
but if turnips arc to succeed wheat, no manure is used tor 
the latter. Wlieat, as well as other grain, has heretofore 
been sown broad-cast, but drilling is now becoming gcmeral 
in many parts of tho county, and dibbling has been recom- 
mended. It is sometimes eaten a little in the spring N\ith 
sheep, and harrowed once ^or twice in May or June. The 
crop varies from ten to twenty-five bushels per acre. Buck- 
wboat is sown on light soils from the middle to the end of 
May, which allows time for tho ground to be well cleaned. 
Wheat is generally reaped with broad hooks or saw sickles, 
but some is mown. 

Barley is sown from tbe latter end of March to the be- 
ginning of May. Two and a half bushels an acre is about 
the average quantity of seed sown. Upon strong soils, when 
barley succeeds wheat, the latter stubble is* ploughed under 
about Christmas. Upon such soils the land is rendered iU 
by the frost for working with the harrows at sccd-lime. If 
barley however succeeds wheat, on sandy, gravelly, or pebbly 
loams, three ploughings are often given ; nnd after turnips, 
either one or two ploughings. The produce is from iweniy 
to forty bushels per acre. 

Oats are commonly sown after wheat, and often, upon 
stiff soils, with only one ploughing, and succeed well. Tliey 
are also sown upon the turf witli one ploughing. Barley a 
well as oat crops are mowed. 

Peas are perhaps more grown in Shropshire upon sound 
soils tlian in most other counties, but are regarded as a very 
uncertain crop. They are sown in March, from two to three 
bushels per acre. They arc frequently sown upon old ])as- 
tures or clover leys, with one ploughing. Tho produce vanes 
from ton to twenty-four bushels per acre. They are used 
as food for hidrscs, and for fattening pigs. Vetches are cut 
green for horses in the stable. If loft for seed, they are suc- 
ceeded by a crop of wheat. 

Turnips were formerly chiefly cultivated on the cast side 
of the county, but their growth has lately been muc.h ex- 
tended and encouraged by the principal fa^rmerS and the 
landed proprietors, who have given premiums for that pur- 
pose, so that now they form a regular crop wherever the soil 
will admit of their profitable cultivation. They arc som n 
from the middle of June to the beginning of July. The 
land is previously well manured and cleaned, by frequent 
ploughings, commencing before Christmas. The quantity 
of seed used is one pound to an acre. The plants are twice 
hoed, and the produce varies from ten to twenty tons per 
acre. Where the soil is sandy and dry, the turnips are not 
removed firom the field, but are eaten by sheep or young 
ckttle. ' For this purpose they are sometimes removed to an 
adjoining stobble or ley. In other cases they are. drawn 
homo and stacked for winter use. ' 

The cultivation of the potato has klso been on tho in- 
crease bf late yekrs. In the neighbourhood of towns, whore 
manure can be procured, and the p6tatoes easily conveyed 
to markeit, this vegetable sboUld be nutdo a staple article of 
cultivation. It is aliso’ fbund to be an excellent food for 
cows, producing in winter, with a very small quantity of 
good nay, a plSntifbl supply of good milk. In some cases 
this erbp is immedlatdy preceded by Wheat, the exhaus- 
tion of the soil by tbe potato has been proposed to be 
remedied, or rather avoided, by the' following plan: — A 
wheat fsUoW'to be ploughed in two, three, or four bout 
ridges, dung to be put in the [brrow,‘and on the dung the 
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potato sets ft) be placed, and a bout plouj^hed on them. A 
ridpje is thus formed, giving; the manure and a double por* 
tion of earlli for the plant to root and grow in. The re- 
maining part of Iho land would form alleys in which, during 
tho summer, the operation of the plough would make tho 
fallow ; and thus crop and fallow be obtained without in- 
juring the land, for tlio fallow would be amended by what- 
ever extra care was bestowed upon the potato crop beyond 
the, tillage usually given to the summer fallow. Thus two 
most important ai^cles of food (wheat and potatoes) might 
bo had with tho same tillage, and from land tl^at would 
otherwise be unproductive. 

Beaus aiu not much cultivated, which has latterly been 
the case also with rye, although that was formerly consider- 
nbl) cultivated on the sandy loams, where wheat has since 
taken its place, owing perhaps to a change in the soil, 
arising from the quantity of lime used on it. 

Some hemp and flax are cultivated in the county.. 

Hops are scarcely knoWn, except on the southern edge of 
the county adjoining Herefordshire ; but to show tha( their 
extouded cultivation is not impracticable, it may be men- 
tioned that a liop-yard was formed in the parish of Ditton* 
Priors, West of the Brown Clce Hills, and kept up six years, 
boginiiing ill tho year 1830: it produced on an average 
about 4 cwt. per acre ; two years were total failures, which 
was tho case throughout England. It answered on tho 
^^holo tolerably well. A good orchard lias risen up on the 
ground formerly occupied by tho hop-yard. 

The grass land is the portion which receives the least at- 
tention at the hands of the farmer. lie is apt to think all 
or nearly all his manure is most called for on the arable 
laud, and consc(iuently bestows little or none on the pas- 
tures and meadows. Irrigation is however extensively prac- 
tised. and with the greatest advantage. 

The meadows adjoining the Sovorn, and other rivers and 
si reams, are rich, and are often overflowed; and the water 
lies on tliem, espccmlly near the Severn, for a considerable 
time. The fertilizing eflccts of these floods arc very groat, 
and of value to the farmer, when occurring, as they gene- 
rally do before the grass is in a forward state, or after it 
has hecn mown and removed. Sometimes however a flood 
occurs m ar the period of hay harvest, when the eflects are 
mo^t disastrous, the crops in that case being often wholly 
destroyed. To pi event this, recourse has been had, in the 
upper portion of the Severn, to embankments, and as the 
total oxclusien of the llood water would perhaps be a worse 
fon^cqiu*ncc Ilian the evil prevented, where attention is paid 
to this point care is taken to place flood-gate^, which are 
hlmt or opened according to the period of tho year. Of so 
luiicli importance is irrigation esteemed, that an act of par- 
liament was passed about fifty years since, to compel the 
landholders on the banks of a stream called t^o Rea, near 
t^hrowsbury, to adopt a uniform system, by whibhthe benefit 
of the waters might be obtained, as well as its evil conse- 
quences more efTcctually prevented. 

When manure is bestowed on the gross-land, it is geiior 
rally carried out in the winter, during bard frosts, when 
tho land is hard and the teams are not wanting for other 
purposes. The time however when the manure is most efll- 
cacious is immediately after the hay is removed.- Tho mea- 
dows are shut up for a crop about Cahdlemas, and generally 
mown in July. Tho roost common grosses are antAoxan’* 
thimi odoratum^ pfdeum pratense, alomeurus matensis, &c. 

This county is not remarkable for its aairy' produce, 
nlihough a ready sale is obtained for cheese and butter at 
tho market-towns, where they are purchased by dealers and 
carried to the manufacturing districts of Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, and Birmingham, and large dairies am therefore to 
be found on some of tho farms situated. within reach of the 
markets. The cheese is, generally speaking, of an inferior 
kind, but that made on. the northern putt of the county, on 
the borders of Cheshire, must be deemed an exoeption, 
where more attention is paid to this department and the 
dairies are larger. The cattle are reared xrom the improved 
breeds of Lancashire, Cheshire, Leicestershire, ana Staf- 
fordshire. In the neighbourhood of Bisbop^s Castle there 
is a good breed of cattle, the colour .a dark reil; Tn tlie 
south the Herefordshire broed is becoming more common. 
On some largo farms and gentlemen's estates the Devon- 
shire, Alderney, and other breeds are introduced and bred 
for the purposes of the dairy. On the north-east side of the 
Severn the breed of cattlo is an inferior sort of the Lanca- 
shire long-horn, and principally fbr tho dairies, and most 


fanners throughout the county rear a few calves every year 
for tho same purpose, and in some cases tho breeds are im- 
proved by the purchase of bulls from Leicostershiro and 
Lancashire. The Leicestershire breeds, so termed, are 
'very quick feeders, but appear less adapted to work than 
those of Hei-efordshiro and Dovonshivo. When the intention 
of the former is to rear calves, it is deemed advantageous 
that the cows should bring them in February or earlier, 
but when intended to fatten for consumption, a month or 
two later is considered tho most desirable time. The 
manner of feeding tho calves varies: some give oatmeal, 
wheat-flour, or oil-cuko with milk, while others give them 
hay and oats, or turn them out to grass an early 
period. The calves intended for the market are generally 
suckled until sold. Where the land is of an inferior kind, it 
is considered good mmiagomcnl to roar as many calves as 
are requisite to keep up the stock of cows. Tho rows are 
generally housed and tied up during the winter. There are 
some horses bred in Shropshire, as well for tho road as tho 
plough, but of no particular breed. The waggon horses are 
generally of a strong black sort. In some parts of the 
county the farmers keep cart stallions, and breeding mares 
constitute a portion of almost every team, by which means 
the stock is continued on the farms, and several useful 
horses brought to market. Some saddle horses are also 
reared. On Clun Forest and the I/ingmynd a small hardy 
race is roared approaching to the character of tho Welsh 
pony. At Walcott, the seat of the earl of Powis, a variety 
of breeds were introduced about 60 years ago by Lord Clive. 
On the cast side of tho county a groat portion of the horses 
are supplied from Derbyshire and Leicostershire. Oxen tiro 
used for the plough to a considerable extent, although not 
so much as formerly. They are preferred for ploughing in 
tho stifi* land, but horses for all road -work. Five oxen are 
generally used in tho plough, in single gearing, or four oxen 
with a horse to lead. In a few cases they have been used in 
waggons.,^^ 

The sheep of Shropshire are various, according to the 
fancy of the farmer. Most of the sorts in England may be 
found in one portion or another of the county. The old 
Shropshire sheep are horned, with black or mottled foces 
and legs. Their size is nearly that of the Sou th- Down ; 
but the neck is longer, and the carcass not so compact. They 
are nimble and very hardy, and are not supplied virith much 
dry food except during long snows. This sort abounds on 
the Longraynd. They weigli near 10 lbs. per quarter when 
fattened. Their fleeces weigh from 2 to 3 lbs. The small 
Welsh breed.of 5 or 6 lbs. per quarter, exists here, as well as 
the Leicestershire, of six times tho weight. Upon tho hills 
towards Wales the sheep are without horns, with white 
faces and with shorter legs, and heavier but coarser fleeces 
than the Shropshire sort. They weigh about the same. 
The farmers in the neighbourhdod of the hills and commons 
prefer the cross of the South-Down with tho Longmyud, 
the produce being as hardy and biting a.s close as the latter, 
while the wool is improved and the weight of tho sheep in- 
creased. The expense of procuring winlcr-focnl for the hill 
flocks taketf off much of the prafit. The sheep at'e not gene- 
rally folded. Pigs and hogs are fattened and reared to a gi eat 
extent. The original hog jf the county, a high-bucked 
long*earcd animal, has been crossed by various breeds, and 
is now rarely to be met with untnixed. The Chinese breed 
has diminished as the Berkshire and Leicestershire have 
been introduoeil. 

There is not much oidor or perry made in tho county. 
Tbo orchards are ohiofly confined to the south and soiiih- 
east borders. 

'The size of estates and farms in Shropshire, as in other 
counties, varies considerably.- There are estates of from 
lfl,000 to 30,00fi acres, and- numbers of all inferior sizes. 
The farms generally vary from d 00 to 1000 acres, and on 
the west, on the borders of Wales, there arc many little farms 
not exceeding 20 acres. It may bo stated however that 
the farms are larger and more consolidated than formerly, 
two or three being often put into one. 

Jlfmtrtg' /ndUnSfy and rich coal- 

formations of this county and the iron-stone associated 
with them give employment to several thousand persons. 
The number of labourers eniploysd in labour not agricul- 
tural or connected with manufactures other than that of 
iron was, in 18 S 1 , n, 586 . The greater portion of those are 
epgt^^ in raising coal, ironstone, and lime, ami in tho ma- 
'nufactureof iron, and a few in the lead-mines on the western 
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side of tho county. Coal is raiw^cd in various parts of ten 
hundreds. Tho district in >vhich the greatest number of 
hands is cinployc<l is in the coa) and ironstone formation in 
the hundreds of Bradford South and Brimstrey, extending 
fmrii Lilleshall to Coalbiook'dale and Willey. Its con* 
nectiou with tho coal and materials employed in smelting, 
and the vicinity of the Severn^ render it now the^most pro- 
ductive iron-district in the kingdom. In 1740 there were 
six furnaces in Shropshire, producing 2000 tons annually, 
it is to bo observed that at that period tho iron-trade was 
languishing in consoc^ucnce of tho want of wood-charcoal, 
cutting down timber for the use of tho iron-works having 
been prohibited by special enactmenUr in consequence of 
the great destruction of timber which had previously taken 
)ihu‘c. At length patents were granted for using pit coal, 
which, ofter great difliculty, was cfTcctcd by enlarging the 
height of the blast furnaces so as to prolong the descent 
and contact of the ore and cokoi and more especially hv the 
eventual application of tho steam-ongine, which rendered 
the working of the blowing-machinery at once tegular and 
powerful. 

Jii 1788 there were three charcoal-furnaces in tho county, 
producing GOO tons each annually, and two coke blast fur- 
naces, producing 1100 tons each; total 23,100: tho total 
number of tons produced by coke blast-furnaces at the same 
];eriud in England and Wales was 48/200 ; so that Shrop- 
shire produced nearly one-half. ^ 

In 1796 the number of furnaces was 23; the excise re- 
turn of iron made being 68,129 tons, and the actual return 
32,969 tons. At the same period tho total number of fur- 
naces in England and Wales was 104, tho excise returns for 
which amounted to 167,3212 tons; the actual return being 
108,7.93 tons. 

It is in this county and Staffordshire that the manufac- 
ture of iron is seen in its greatest perfection. Tho beauty 
and finish of their small rolling-machinery, which is run at 
an immense speed, enables them to secure almost^e whole 
of tho very small and extra sizes of iron, which they throw 
off at little more cost than the Welsh manufacturers do 
their common bars. *lt is in South Walos that the furnaces 
and rnanufiiclorios produce the greatest quantity; in Shrop- 
shire and Staffordshire that the highest excellence in roll- 
ing has been attained. In 1827 Salop was computed to 
produce 78,800 tons annually, from 31 furnaces. The total 
quantity produced at tho same time in England and Wales 
was 690,600 tons. Every part of tho process, from digging 
tho ore to tho complotion of the manufacturo, including 
the conversion of the coal into coke, is performed on the 
spot. 

A considerable quantity of lead is procured from the 
Snail-beach, Hope, and other mines in the district of Shelve 
and Corndon. 

Tho quantity of coal raised annually is calculated at 
about 300,000 tons, a great portion of which is consumed in 
the furnaces. 

In the parish of Wellington upwards of 1000 men are em- 
ployed in coal-pits and limestone-quarries. In tho parish 
of Great Dawley 1379 men were, in 1831, employed in 
collieries. The population of this parish, between the years 
1821 and 1831, increased 1730 persons, which is attributable 
to the establishment of blast-furnaces, forges, and mills for 
the manufacture of bar-iron, and also to collieries. In the 
ai'ish of Madelcy, which includes Coalbrook-dale and Iron- 
ridge, 350 men were, in 1831, employed in mines and coal- 
pits, and in the chapelry of Prior’s-lee, in the parish of 
Shiffnal, 332 men were similarly employed. In the parish 
of Much Wenlock between 100 and 200 men are^ employed 
in lime-rock and iron-stone works,, and 100 in Little Wen- 
lock parish. In the parish of Broseley 126 persons were, 
in 1831, employed in minos; the population however be- 
tween 1821 and 1831 decreased upwards of 500 persons. 
This was tu^ibed to the cessation of five iron blast-fur- 
naces. [Brosblby.] In Coalbrook-dale and other places 
tho iron is manufactured on the spot into various articles, 
and distributed by means of the Severn and canals. Coal- 
brook-dale can claim the merit , of having first introduced 
on a largo scale the use of coke os a substituto for char- 
coal in the manufacture of iron* Nails are made in great 
quantities at Wellingtoiii In the Htfles-Owen division of 
the hundred of Brimstfey, which is, its stated before, an 
outlier of the county, and comprising the southern part of 
the great Dudley coal-fl^ld, about 500 males twenty years of 
age and upwards are employed in the manufacture of iron. 


At Shrewsbury and in its vicinity 74 men were, in 1831, 
employed in iron-castings at forges, and in preparing tho 
weighty appamtus of powerful machinery. 

Coal is raised in great quantities on the Titterstono Clee 
Hills in the hundreds of Muiislow and Overs. They 
supply a ^eat part of Worcestershire, Herefordshire, and 
Radnorshire, as well as Shropshire, with fud. Iron-stone 
and lime are also raised there, and there are forges for 
smelling the former. There arc coal-pits also on tho 
Brown Clee Hills situated to the north Ilf those just .men- 
tioned. Coal is also raised in other parts of the coupty, 
in the neighbourhood of Oswestry, Le Botwood, about niiie 
miles south of Shrewsbury, and in other places. 

Near Coalport china of every description and of exqui- 
site workmanship is made ; and at Caugbley, in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Broseley, there is another china-manufactory, 
which is chiefly confined to the blue and white, and blue, 
white, and gold sorts. The manufacture of china gives 
employment to about 200 men. At Coalport there is a 
manufactory of earthenwai'e, similar to the Etrurian or 
Wedgwood ware; and at Broseley the coarser kinds of 
ware, such as garden-pots, are made. Glass is made at 
Wrockwardine. 

There are flannel-manufactories at Shrewsbury, Oswestry, 
Church Stretton, and Worthen; and at the lailer town 
there is a manufactory of coarse linens and linen thread. 
Carpets are made at Bridgnorth, and give employment to 
90 men. Gloves arc made at Ludlow, but not in such quan- 
tities as formerly. There are mills for dyeing woollen clotli 
at Le Botwood. &c., and there are paper-mills at Ludlow, 
Bridgnorth, Cleoburv Mortimer, Drayton, &c. According 
to the Population Returns of 18.31, tho total number of 
persons employed in manufacture or in making manufac- 
turing machinery was 1353 ; but this must of course be taken 
as exclusive of those employed in iron-furnaces and in 
forges. 

Divisions, Towns, — Shropshire is divided into sixteen 

hundreds, boroughs, and liberties, as follows ; — 


Hunilnuls. 

Siluaticm. 

Acicr. 

Populnliou. 

Bradford, North, com-1 



prising Drayton andV 
Whitchurch divisions) 

N.E. 

112,410 

2G,8G7 

Bradford, South, com-\ 

Central 
and E. 



prising Newport aml> 
Wellington divisions' 

85,400 

37,952 

Bimstrey or Brinistrec,'| 




comprising Hales- 1 
Owen and Shiffnall f 

E. 

60,690 

21,005 

divisions • • ' 

Chirbury 

W. 

26,890 

4,212 

Coiidover 

Central 

42,110 

5,910 

Ford . • . 

W. 

39,000 

6,«98 

Munslow 

s. 

84,500 

10,3G7 

Oswestry 

N.W. 

62,580 

19,025 

Overs 

s. 

19,110 

2.767 

Pimhill 

N. 

64,460 

12,315 

Purslow 

s.w. 

105,930 

12,133 

Stoltesden 

S.E. 

87.290 

11,919 

Bridgnorth, Borough 

R. 

3,500 

5,298 

Ludlow, Borough • 

S. 

280 

5,253 

Shrewsbury, borough I 
and liberties . ] 

Central 

24,620 

23,492 

Wenlock, borough and ) 
liberties, • • / 

Central 
and E. 

45,590 

17,435 


Shropshire contains the parliamcntarv boroughs and 
market4owns of 'Bridgnorth, Ludlow, Shrewsbury, and 
Wonlock; and the market-towns of Bishop's Caflle, Rrosc- 
ley, Cleobury-Mor timer, Clun, Drayton in Hales, or Markct- 
Drayton, Ellesmere, Hales-Owcn, Newport, Oswestry, 
Shiffnall, Church-Stretlon, Wellington, Wem, and Whit- 
church. Of these, Bishqp's Castlb (population^ in 1831, 
2007), Bridgnouth (pop. in 1831, 6171), Bhosblky (pop. 
in 1831, 4299), Ludlow (pop. in 1831, 5253), Oswkstry 
(pop.in 1631, 4478), and Shrxwsbury (pop. in 1831, 21,297), 
are described under their respective heads. The other 
towns we shall proceed to notice hero. 

Cleobury-Mortim^ is situated in tho hundred of Stottes- 
deo, on tlm little, river Rea, and about 30 miles south-east 
from Shi'owsbury. The population of this parish, in 183], ^ 
was 1716, of which a very .small portion is employed in 
agriculture. Tho town consists principally uf one long 
street. The market is hold on Thursday, and there are 
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“".'y “anufactute is a small one of and is supported by subscriptions from the vicar and the 
papei. Iwenty-onc men, in IhSl. were employed in coal- parish generally. « « “ vicar ann me 

1 ® “ ''‘'‘“'■aKe.of ‘ho yearly value of 448f. The various claims and disputes rospcclinit the ritrht of 

soil TbU 'In? fhildren of jwlh common on the adjoinmir hills known as Clnn #ori'st. clused 

a . '? saPPOf**!* parti V by rent of land an act of parliament to L passed in 1837 for enclosine thU 


attached to it. by a private donation and by si. allowed il? mCwhirh Z “al. eaJ 

‘ “ O”" aoilyfroo- forest of red deere and roes, Idllging to X lorr^s ot 

school with 80 boys and 60 girls. It is supported by the Arundel.’ ® 


senooi with 80 boys and 60 girls. It is supported by the 

incomo arisiiijr from two estates in the parish, wiUi which Drayton-in-Hales, or Market-Drayion, is in llie north- 

^ eastern extremity of Iho county, nesif the borclers^^ 

ipc town owes Its name to having formerly belonged to fordshirc, and in that portion of the hundred of North 

O fiT n/lfirrimckH A 1 - 1 __ .1 -A. . - ''naa 


tlio family of Mortimer. 


1 . y , T , "Vi— i"""" *>■" miumu was ouiit in tlie reign 

Kolicrt ^ngeland, otherwise John Malvorne, the author of Stephen. The town is watered by the river Temo and is 
, '"® ,V®T® Plowman,’ a satire upon the supposed to have been formerly much larger, as many old 

Clergy ot I be fourteenth century, is supposed to have been foundations have been traced in the vicinity. The market 

(M.m . 1 , 1 1 j «. T. 1 , i'®>d here was formerly one of the largest in the district. 

Liuii IS in the hundred of Piirslow, on the western side Ihere are eight fairs in the course of tlie year. There are 

VL*/-"’ population of the parish, in 1831, was manufactories of paper and of hair-seats for chairs &o • 

1)80. llic parish, which is very extensive, contains Iho but the number of labourers employed in manufactures in 
tmvnshnis of Cliiii, Edcclift, Ilobendrid, and Newcastle, this perish were returned in 1831 as only 8. TUelivingisa 
It (lei ne.s Its name from that of the river which waters it, the vicarage, of the not annual value of 173f. The church was 
(..olun or Uun. The district m which Clun is silunleil was formerly a Gothic structure, but its character was destroyed 
lormorly considered part of Wales; and the borough was of by repairs effected in 1787. 

-Mitllcieiit importance, in (be age imnicdiaiely succeeding the There are soitpnteen daily-schools. only one of which has 
Nornian conquest, to confer a title on the celebrated family a small endowment, and by the aid of which, assisted by 
ol bilz-Alan of Clun. William Fitz-Alan, in tlio reign of payments from the parents, 16 boys arc taught. In all the 
llonry II., obtained a charter for a fair here. Loland do- other schools the children are taught at the expense of the 
scribes liiis place as a pretty market-town, but as having at parents. One is a national school, containing about 50 boys 
that time declined in importance. The ruins of the castle and 20 girls. The number of children in the remaining 
an; Mtiiated on the banks of the stream. It was built fifteen schools is about .350. In addition to these are four 
by William Fit/.- Alan, in the reign of Henry III., and Sunday-schools, one in connection with the Established 

continued in his family, the earls of Arundel, down to the Church, and the remainder with Methodists and Cal- 

i ei;.^n of Eli/abelh, when the last eavl died. By tho mar- vinists. 

riage of lleiivy Filz-Alau with one of the Howards of Nor- Ellesmere is in the northern district of the county, in tho 
folk, the castle hccuiiie vested in that family ; from them it hundred of Pimhill. Apart of tho parish is in Flintshire, 
passed to the Walrots, and afterwards to Lord Clive, whose Tho population of the portion in Shropshire, which includes 
de^ociiduuts now ptissoss it ; but tho dukes of Norfolk still the whole of tho town, was, in 1831, 6540 ; tho population of 


ae^ociKiums now ptissoss it ; but tbo dukes of Nortolk still the whole of the town, was, in 1831, 6540 ; tho population of 
retain the title of Baron of Clun, the wholcfparish being 7057. 

Tho size and appearance of Clun arc so insignificant as The town owes its name lo the mere or lake close to 
only to rank it as a town by virluc of its being a borough which it stands^ In ‘ Domesday’ Earl Roger is stated to 
and possessing a good weekly market. Tho borough is pre- have held Ellesmere, and it was subsequently granted lo 
cisely co extensive with the township. There is a tradition various poi-sonages; among the rest by King John to 
of jlhfi existence of a charter granted by some of the earls ’'Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, who married Joan, the 
of Arundd, lords marchers of Wales, hut its possession can- king’s daughter; but it seems only to have been held at 
not now be traced. There are two bailiffs, a recorder, and the will of the king, who probably was not disposed to give 
two serjeants-at-inace. Tlie burgesses are 24 in number, up a town and castle of such importance silualed in the 
Tin; bailiffs are elected by the burgesses at large, and tho marches of Wales. In the reign of Henry III.. David, the 
practice has been to appoint them by rotation. Tho re- son of Llewellyn, surrendered Ellesmere lo the crown, and 
corder has always in practice been appointed by Iho lord of it was then granted to tho family of Lord do Strange, who 
the manor. Freedom is obtained by birth and by election, had previously hold it, and it was continued in that family 
The only privilege i.s exemption from tolls at tho fairs. The and their connections by marriage with tho Kynnstons and 
oiily court now held is the Civil Court of Record for the earls of Derby, by one of whom, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
trial of causes to an unlimited amount; but the business is the manor of Ellcsmeie was alienated by licence to Richard 
very trifling, and no instance is known of a cause proceed- Spence, Esq., and Edward Savage, who, the following year, 
ing to trial. The court is held before the bailiffs, assisted alienated it to Thomas Egerton, afterwards lord chancellor, 


by the recorder, every third Wednesday. 


and created Baron of Ellesmere. Sir Edward Kynaston, iu 


There are three fairs, two of which are chartered, and the the reign of Elizabeth, obtained a weekly market on Tues- 


wcekly market is now well attended. 


day for this place, as well as a yearly fair. There are no 


The living is a vicarage, of the annual value of 680/. The remains of thq castle, but the eminence on which it stood is 
patron is the Earl of Powis, who is the impropriator of the ascertained. The town is neat and clean, and its appear- 
rectonal tithes. Tho Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists ance is much enlivened by the beautiful lake close to which 
have places of worship here. An hospital for the support it stands. The church is large, but iiTogularly built. Tho 
13 old men was founded (1607) by the Earl of Northampton, tower is in the centre. The iraocry of the eastern window 
who endowed it with land, and snbseipaently, by will, with is very beautiful. The market is well attended, ami lia.x 
tho fee- farm rents of tho rectories of Clun and Bishop’s Castle, and stockings form principal articles of sale. The chief t rado 
and with the rectories of Knighton and Church Stoke. The of the town consists in malting and tanning. Six fairs arc 
present income of the hospital, arising from these and other held hero in the course of the* year. The living is a vicor- 
sourcc.s, is upwards of 1500/. a-year. The hospital consists age, tho annual value of which is returned at 3S6/. In 
of a warden and 14 poor men. two having been added about 1833 there were sixteen day-schools here, one of which is 
tho year 1786. The warden' has a salary of 80f. per annum, wholly supported by endowment, and contaiii||^12 boys and 
and each of the hospitallers has two or three rooms, a srasdl 12 girls. Seven of the other schools are partly supported 
garden, and I0«. per week. Tito nominators are the steward by subscription, and partly by payments from the parents, 
ofthelordshipof Clun, tho parson of Hoposay, vicar, baihifs,. and contain between 300 and 400 children of both sexes, 
and churchwardens of Cl up and of Bishop's Castle, and the In the remaining schools, about 250 children are taught 
warden of the hospital. The hospital is a'neat quadrangular wholly at the expense of the parents. There are also two 
building with a large garden in irunt. There are two daily day and Imarding schools, and two Sunday-schools, one in 
and Sunday schools here. In one, commenced in 183 are connection with tho Established Church, and tho other sup- 
about 80 children of both sexes daily, and 120 on Sundays; ported by dissenters. A lending library is attached to the 
it is connected with the Wesleyan Methodists. The other latter. 

school contains about I to children daily, and 150 on Sundays, llalcs^Owcn is situated in that insulated part of the 
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hundred of Briinstrcy which is surrounded by WoTccster- neighbourhood of Madeley there is a rnanufacture of coal* 
shire and Staffordshire, and i^about twelve miles from tar carried on. The spring of petroleum, or fossil-tar, at 
the ncaro^t part of Shropshire. Tlio population of the whole Broseloy, is noticed under the article Bkoselky. The inaiiu- 
pari«)h, in , wa^ 1I,83U, of which 9765 w^ero comprised faoture of china and other ware at Coalport has been noticed 
in the Shropshire^ portion. Tho town was formerly remark- in treating of the manufactures of the county. There are 
able for its great abbey of Prsemonstratensian canons, which three annual fairs at Madeley. The living i» a vicarage, of 
was built in the rcigii <ft John. The remains of the build- the average net income of 241^. 

ing are now trilling; but from the foundations that can Thei-e were two infant-schools and eighteen day-schools 
be traced, it must have been of considet'hblo extent. St. in this parish in 1835. To one of the latter, containing 
Kenelm's Chapel in this parish is an ant ient building con- about 100 chtMren of both sexes, a lending-library is. al- 
sistingofa single aisle and tower. There is a legend in connec- tkehed, to which children -and any other persons may' have 
tion With this building, that Kenelra, the only son of Konulf, access on payment of Id per mouth. In the remaining 
kingof the Mercians, was murdered on this spot intlioninth seventeen schools there ara.aboat 500 children, and in all 
century by his guardian, through the artifice of his sister, who of them tho education is at the expense of the parents. There 
subsequently took possession of the kingdom, and that the are six 3 unday-schools, three in connection with tho Esta- 
Avholc of this transa^ion was miraculously revealed to the bhshed Church, the remainder with Wesleyan Methodists, 
pope at Home, and the chapel of St. Kenelm erected on Small libraries are attached to two of the former, and in all of 
the spot where the murder was perpetrated. A portion of them the instruction is gratuitous! A house of industry was 
tho chapel bears traces of great antiquity, and the tower is built on some charity lands here, and leased to the church- 
an elegant specimen of Gothic architecture. wardens and overseers for the use of the poor at a rent of 

The town is pleasantly ^situated in a valley, and contains 18/., which is applied in clothing for the poor, 
many good bouses. The church is a fine building, with a Newport is a small market-town and borough on the 
beautiful spire supported by four arches. About five hun- borders of Staffordshire, and in the Newport division of the 
dred 'persons are employed in manufactures* which princi- hundred of South Bradford. The ixipulation of tho borough, 
pally consist of nails and various sorts of hardware. There which is co-extonsivc with the parish, in 1831, was 2745. 
are two fairs held here in the year, and one at St. Kenelm. This place formerly belonged to the Audleys, and subse- 
The living of Halos-Owen is a vicarage, the annual value of quently to a family of the name of Newport, to whom it 
which is about 700/. Tho perpetual curacy of Oldbury is gave the title of baron. The abbot and convent of St. Peter 
in tho gift of the vicar for the tima being of the parish, and and St. Paul, at Shrewsbury, were patrons of the church of 
is worth 150/. per annum. In the vicinity of Hales-Owen is Newport, and from them it was purchased in the reign of 
tho Lcasowes, the birth-place and residence of the poet Henry VI. by Thomas Draper, a citizen of London, who 
Shenstone. The grounds wore laid out under his superin* marie it collegiate, placing in it a custos, who was the parish 
tcudencc with c.\oellont taste, but after his death they were priest, and four fellbws. The establishment fulling into 
much neglected. The poet was buried in the churchyard the bands of the crown on the dissolution of religious 
of Hales-Owen, and within the church is a monument to houses, the college property was afterwards granted by 
his memory. There are four day-schools, one of which is a queen Elizabeth to private individual.^. Apportion cf tho 
free grammar-school for forty boys. Another is endowed present church appears to be of the fifteenth century, and 
for the c<lucation of twenty-two poor children. There are the interior bears traces of great beauty ; but the sidc aislcs 
one boarding-school and 'seven* Sunday-schools, two in con* having been rebuilt with brick, the building presents a most 
iicction with the Established Church, two with Baptists, two incongruous appearance. Newport sustained great damage 
with Methodists, and the othor with Indepotidenls. These in 16G5 by a fire which consumed 160 houses. 
Sunday-schools are supported by subscription, and contain The only manufacture carried on here appears to be that 
altogether about eight hundrerl children. ^ of stockings. 

Although Madeley, or Madeley-Market, was at one The existence of tho corporation can be traced as far 
time lemaikable for its excellent market, it can no longer back as the reign of Henry HI. There arc no courts, 
be called a market-town, the market having been removedv criminal or civil. The only gaol consists of a lockup-house, 
to Coal brook-dale, about .two miles from Madeley; but as in wliioh prisoners are confined previously to comrnilrafttt 
it is still held within tho parish, and as under this head it is to the county gaol. The income of the coiqioraiion is from 
intended to make some mention of the celebrated district of 30/. to 40/., arising from land, and is applied to chui liable 
Coalhrook-dale,. Madeley may lie properly noticed among purposes, and to keeping in order cisterns and conduits 
tho principal places within the county. which supply the town with walcr, and lo improvements in 

The population of the parish of Madeley, in 1831, was the town. In 1446 tho burgesscs caused an almshouse to 
5822. Il is situated within that extensive district known as be erected and endowed. fur the support of four old women, 
the borough of Wciilock. It lies on the north side of the The present annual income is about 70/. There ore six 
Severn, about sixteen miles from Shrewsbury. fairs held hero annually. The living is a perpetual curacy, 

Madeley does not appear to be a place of ^eat antiouity, endowed witli (he rectorial tithos, and is of the net annual 
and ii owes its rise and population to the extensive coal and value of 275/. 

imn works in the vicinity. There is a free grammar-school, mainly supported by tho 

Cn:ilhrook-dalc is situated about two miles from Madeley, endowment of William Adams, who, in J 756, conveyed 
and lies in the valley of tho Severn. Tho iron-works here lands to the governors of tho school for that purpose, and 
arc the most extensive in England. Coal is also raised in also for erecting and endowing an almshouse. The annual 
cunsiderable quantities. In IS31, 35fi men were employed income of the whole cliarity is upwards of 1300/. There 
in mines and coal-pits in the parish, bat the numbeV em- aro 30 boys in tho school on the foundation, and the tnasier 
|)lo>cd in the furnaces has not been ascertained. It may receives a^alary of 175/. per annum. A librai 7 is attached 
however be estimated that from HOOO to 10,000 persons are Ip the school, which is a handsome brick building. A scho- 
so employed in the iron-works of the distriot* which are larsbipat Christ Church, Oxford, of 80/. a year, payable for 
not confined to the parish of Madeley, but. extend to seven years, and four smaller scholarships, unrestricted 
Lilleshall, &c, Bv means of the. I^vern and the various as to college or university, are attached to this school. There 
canals pi*eviously described, the pro^etk of this vast manu- are eleven other .day-scnools, in all of which, with (he ex- 
fiicuiring district aro exported and distributed. This valley ception of one, which is partly supported by endowment, 
contains the first iron bridge erected in the country* It is the instruction is at the expense of the paronis. There 
over the river Severn, and consists of one arch, with a span are two Sunday-schools ; one, connected with Independents, 
of 100 feet4l|hiclies.r. It is composed of five ribs, each rib has asiqall lending-library attached. 
f(>rnied of thr^ cohcentiric arc.4, connected by radiating Shifihal, sometimes called Idsall, is also near tho border 
pieces, each piece"' weighing 5 tons 15cwt. The Width of of Staffiirdshire, and is in thoShififnal division of the hun- 
the roadway is 25 feet, and the height from the. base-line d^d of Brimstrey. In .1831 lih.e: parish, comprising the 
to the centre of the bridge is 40 feet. The total weight of townships of Hatton end .Wdodside, and chapeh^ of Prior's 
iron emidoycd in the structure i$\378 tons ID cwt. It was Xee^ contained 477^ persons. There are three faira liero in 
erected in 1 7 79, in a spaco of little more than thi*ee months, tbo'year, Xlm town is situated on the London and Holylieod 
The success attending this experinaent^nduced, in 1796, roads it contains but little to interest the Irdveller. The 
the oreciion of a similar bridge, frokn a plan of Telford’s, parish church is a large and interesting cruciform building, 
over the Severn at Buildwas, about two miles above Coal- and contains a fine altar and sprue monuments. In the 
biook-dale. The span of this arch is 130 feet. In tho cbapeli 7 of Prior’s Lee, between 300 and 400 men are em* 
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ployed in mines and coal-pits. The living of ShiiTnal is a 
vicarage, of the net annual value of 450f. Pnor’s Lee is a 
perpetual curacy, in the gift of the vicar of Shitfnal, with an 
incomo of 139/. per annum. 

There is one infant-school ; eight day-schools, one of them 
partially endowed, another a national school, and in the 
remainder the instruction ffi at the expense of the parents ; 
and two Sunday-schools, with a small lending-library at the 
church, 

Shiffnal is the birtli-placo of Dr. Beddoes. . 

Stretton, commonly called Church Stretton, is supposed 
to derive its name from Sfreet-town, so called because it is 
situated close to Watling Street. It is in the hundred of 
Munslow. The town is small ; the population of the entire 
parish, in 1831, was only 1302. Tho town lies in a narrow 
valley, bounded on one side by a picturesque range of hills 
known as the Caradoc Hills, and on the other by the Long- 
inynd. Caer Caradoc, one of the Caradoc Hills, has en- 
treiichmenU on its summit, and was one of the military 
stations of Caractacus. It was at one time supposed to be 
the place where that chief fought his last battle; but that 
supposition was subsequently abandoned, as the situation 
does not correspond witli tho description of Tacitus. Another 
of tho.se hills also has deep entrenchments, called Brocard*s 
Caatle. The town contained a picturesque market-place 
and town-house of the Elizabethan age, which has however 
been recently vemoved. Five fairs are held here annually. 
Tho I urn pike-road from Ludlow to Shrewsbury pas.ses 
through tins place. The living is a rectory, with an income 
of tho annual value of .542/. There are two infant-schools 
and throe day-schools here: one of them, called tlie free- 
school, is partly supported by fiind.s accruing from bequestfu 
There is aUq one Sunday-school. « 

Wellington is situated in tho hundred of South Bradford, 
near the base of the Wrekin, and in the populous district 
of the iron-mines and coal-pits. The number of persona in 
lliis parish in 1831 was 9G71. Hero Charles T., in 1642, on 
Ins route fiom Nottingham to Shrewsbury, collected his 
troops, and in order to prevent the growing disalfection 
amongst thoin, dcelarod that he would support tho reformed 
religion, govern by law, uphold the privileges of parliament, 
and preserve the liberty of tho subject. 

The town is neat in its appearance, and has an excellent 
market on Thursday and a fair every month. The church 
is a handsome modern structure. 

Jn 1831, 1011 men were employed in coal and lime pits 
in this parish. 

Tho living is a vicarage with the rectory of Eyton united, 
with a net income of 842/. There arc thirteen day-schools, 
ill eleven of which the instrutition is at the expense of tho 
parents, the other two are supported by subscription and 
a small endowment; nine Sunday-schools, two connected 
with the Established Church, three with Methodists, two 
with Baptists, and two with Independents, and all supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

Wem lies on the road between Shrewsbury and Whit- 
church, about 10 miles north of the former town. The 
parish, which in 1831 contained 397.3 persons, is partly in 
tho hundred of North Bradford and partly in Pimhill hun- 
dred. Tho manor of Worn falling to the crown in con.se- 
quence of the attainder of Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, 
.Tames II. conferred it on the notorious chancellor Jeiferies, 
who was created Baron Wcm. The title became extinct 
with his son. 

The town is pleasantly situated near tho sourco of the 
river Roden. It consists principally of one large open street. 
In addition to the weekly markets, six fairs are held hero 
annually. The church is a handsome structure with a lofty 
steeple and a fine chancel. The living i 3 arectory,towbich is 
annexed the chapclry of Edstaston, with a net annual income 
of 1767/. There are one infant and seven dav schools. One of 
the latter is a free grammar-school, foundoa and endowed by 
Sir Thomas Adams. It contains 30 boys. A scholarship of 
80/. per annum at Christ Church, Oxford, is attached to this 
school. One national school contains about; 200 children. 
In 183.5 there were four Sunday* schoohL all connected with 
dissenters : a lending library is attacbed, to one of them, 

Sir Thomas Adams, mentioned as the founder bf a gram- 
mar school, was born her .0 in 1^*16. He was brought up as 
a draper in Liondon, but received his education at the Uni-- 
vorsiiy of Cambridge. He was elected lord mayor of Lon- 
don in 1645. Being a warm partisan of Charles I., he was 
sent to tho Tower, where he was confined some time. He 


is said to have subsequently sent largo sums of money to 
Charles IL while abroad, and lu* was deputed, previous to 
the Restoration, to accomfliMiy General ^Ionk to Holland to 
attend Charles on his return to England. He was soon 
afterwards created a baronet, and died in 1667. Ho I'ounded 
a professorship of Arabic in Cambridge, which was for some 
time held by Abraham Whcelock. at whose suggestion Sir 
Thomas Adams went to the expense of priming arid diifus- 
ine the Persian €k>spels. 

Wenlock, sometimes called Groat or Much Wenlock, to 
distinguish it from Little Wenlock, is situated in the horongU 
of Wenlock, and about 13 miles south-east from Shix'ws- 
hury. The population of the parish in 1831 was 2424. 
Wenlock abbey is the object of greatest interest in this 
neighbourhood. It was founileu about the year 680 by Mil- 
burga^ of the family of one of the kings of Merciu, and she 
presided over it as abbess. It was suWquently destroyed 
by the Danes, and restored by Leofric, earl of Clicstcr, in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. It was again destroyed 
by the Danes, and w'as forsaken, but in 1080 Roger do 
Montgomery, earl of Arundel, according to William of 
Malmsbury, rebuilt and endowed it. The last refuundcr 
nlaced in it a prior and oongregalion of monks from Soez in 
Normandy, who were regarded os a cell of the house of 
Do Cariiate in Franco, and it suffered (he fate of uLbei* 
alien priories by contiscations and exactions until tho 
reign of Richard II., when it was naturalized. Xu tho 
reign of Henry VIII. it was granted to Augustino de Au- 
gustino. Isabel de Say, lady of Clun, had endowed it with 
(he church of St. George at Clun, and seven dependent 
I chapels. Which grant was confirmed by Edward 111. 

The ruins of this abbey aro situated in a valley on tho 
south side of the town, adjoining the churchyard. The 
remains are considerable, and prove Uic building to have 
been of the early Gothic of the thirteenth century. The 
whole length from east to west was 401 feet, and tlie breadth 
of the nave and aisles 66 feet, and the edifice and precincts 
must have included 30 acres. 

The borough of Wenlock comprises seventeen parishes, 
which are scattered over a considerable extent of country. 
Tbe borough was first incorporated by Edward IV. This 
charter confened on the burgesses the privilege, of return- 
ing one member to pailiameni, and Is said to be the first 
instance of that privilege being confervod by charter. A 
subsequent charter was granted by Chailes 1. Under the 
Municipal Corporation Act the borough consists of three 
wards, with six aldermen and eighteen councillors. The 
boundary of the borough has not been altered for any 
purpose. It now returns two members, whoso return, until 
the passing of the Reform Act, was vested exclusively in the 
burgesses. Tho number of tho constituency in 1839-40 was 
949, of which 142 were burgesses. The population of tho 
whole borough in 1831 was J7,43o. The corporate magis- 
trates hold a petty sessions at Wenlock, which is the seat pf 
tho municipal government, every alternnto Aveek, tunf a 
general sessions twice a year. Capital offences were formerly 
tried before this court; about a century ago three persons 
were sentenced to death at the sessions, and executed in 
the town. There is a gool within the borough, which how- 
ever is only used for the detention of prisoners previous to 
commitment, the magistrate.>4 always availing themselves of 
the power of committing to the county prison. 

The police of the borough is efiicient, and consists of a 
high constable appointed by the corporation, and of othcr.s 
appointed by the inhabitants. The revenues of the corpo- 
ration are very trilling, the only source of income arising 
fron tho tolls of fairs and markets in the town of Alucii 
Wenlock. 

Tho town of Much Wbnlock consists of only two streets. 
Between 100 and 200 men in this parish are employed in 
lime-rock and iron-stone works. In the reign of Richard 
II. this place is said to have been fomous for copper- mines. 
There are four fairs here in the year. The living is a vicar- 
age, of the net annual value of 180/. There arc four day- 
sobools ; one of them is wholly supported by Lady Wenlock, 
and another is partly endowed. 

Whitchurch is in\he hundred of North Bradford, and on 
the borders of Cheshire, into which county a portion of the 
parish e^nds. * The population of the entire parish, which 
coixiprises twelve townships, in 1831, was 6819. The town 
is situated on , an acclivity, at the top of which stands tho 
chUrch, a handsome structure, erected in 1722. It ap- 
pears that part of the wall of Whitchurch castle was 
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standing in 1700. The road from Shrewsbury to Chester 
passes through this place. A weekly market and four an- 
nual fairs aro held here. The living is a rectory, united 
with the rectory of Marbury in Cheshire, of the net an- 
nual value of 1458/. There is one infant-school; seven* 
teen day 'schools, one of them a free grammarschooL en- 
dowed by John Talbot tho reign of Edward VI., and 
subsequently augmented ;*ne a national school supported 
by subscription, two others partly supported by subscription, 
and two day and boarding schools ; three day and Sunday 
schools, one supported by endowment, and to which a lend- 
ing library is attached, and another partly supported by sub- 
scription, and both appertaining to Unitarians. The third 
is u Lancasteriun school. Besides these there are six Sun- 
day-schools supported by contributions. There is an alms- 
house for six poor persons endowed by the wills of Mr. Samuel 
Higgmson and Jane his widow. Nicholas Barnard, chaplain 
to Archbishop Usher, and afterwards dean of Ardagh, and 
the author of several works, was born and buried here. 
Abraham Whelock, professor of Arabic at Cambridge, and 
distinguished as a linguist, was also born here. 

Tho principal villages of Shropshire are : Chirbury, J>aw- 
ley, Dunnington, Edgmond, Ercall, llodnet, Lilleshall, 
Pontesbury, Prce8,'Tonge, Westbury, Whittington, Worthcii, 
Wrockwardino, Wroxoter, &c. 

Divisions for Eccle&iastical and Lef^al Shrop- 

shire is in the seveml dioceses of Hereford, Uicbdeld, and 
St. Asaph ; and tho detached portion of the county, com- 
prising the Hales-Owen division of the hundred of Brim- 
Btrey, is situated within the diocese of Worcester. The 
ecclesiastical commissioners however have recommended 
that the whole of the county which is not comprised within 
the diocese of Hereford be added to the diocese of Chester. 
Tiio whole of the county is in the province of Canterbury. 
The archdeaconry of Salop, in the diocese of Hereford, 
comprehends tho whole (with the exception of one parish, 
which is in the archdeaconry of Hereford) of that part of 
Sliropshiro which is in the diocese of Hereford, forming 
about one-half of the county. It also includes portions of 
several adjoining counties. The archdeaconi 7 of Salop, in the 
diocese of lichucld, is principally confined within^ the limits 
of this county, and includes nearly the whole of that portion 
of this diocese, the exception being three parishes and a 
chapolry lying in the archdeaconry of StaiFord. The part of 
the county in tho diocese of St, Asaph is included in tho 
archdeaconry of the same name. The deaneries aro as fol- 
lows i-^Burford, Clun, Ludlow, Pontesbury, StoUesden, and 
Wenlock, in the archdeaconry of Salop in the diocese of 
Hereford; Newport and Salop in the ai'chdeaconi7 of Salop 
in the diocese of Lichfield; Lapley and Treizull in the 
archdeaconiT of Staflbrd, and Marchia in that of St. Asaph. 
Tile deanery of Bridgnorth is a peculiar, which the eccle- 
siastical commissioners have recommended to be added to the 
diocese of Hcrefonl. 

Shropshire contains 220 parishes, of which 9 arc in the 
diocese of St. Asaph, 106 in Hereford, 104 in Lichfield, 
and 1 in Worcester. Tho total number of churches and 
chapels in the county is 224. 

Shropshire is included in the Oxford circuit. Tho assizes 
and quarter-sessions aro held at Shrewsbury, where the 
county gaol stands. The peculiar jurisdiction of the fran- 
chise of Wenlock is noticed elsewhere. 

Shropsliire returns tweU'o members to parliament, of 
which four are for the county, viz. two for the northern 
division and two for the southern. This division was directed 
by the Reform Act, and effected by the subsequent Act 2 
& 3 Wm. IV., c. 64. The northern division includes |be 
hundreds of Oswestry, I’imliill, North Bradford and South 
Bradford, and the liberty of Shreiirsliury. The southern 
division includes the hundreds of Brimstrey, Chirbury, Con- 
dover, Ford, Mtinslow, Overs, Purslow (including Clun and 
Stottesdon), and the franchise of Wenlock. The election 
for the northern division is held at Shrewsbury, and for the 
southern division at Church Stretton. Th^ pulling-places 
for the northern division arc, Shrewsbury, Oswestry, Whil*- 
church, and WelUhgton, to which were subsequently added 
Ellesmere, Newport, Market-Ih'ayton, and Wem. Those 
for the southern division aro. Church Stretton, Bridgnorth, 
J..udlow, Bishon*s Castle, and Wenlock, to which have also 
been added Cleobury-Mortimer/ Olun, Pontesbury, and 
Siuffnal. The insulated portion of Shropshire at Hales 
Owen is, for all election puimoses, annexed to the eastern 
division of the county of Worcester. Tho parliamon^y 


boroughs within tho county aro Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, 
Ludlow, and Wenlock, each of which ^returns two members 
to parliament. 

The alterations effected by the Reform Act were tho addi- 
tion of two members for the county, and the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough of Bishop’s Castle, which previously 
roturned two members, — so that> the total number df mem- 
bers for the county and boroughs remains the same, viz. 
twelve. 

History, Antiquities, Previous to the Roman inva- 
.sion, the district of which this county is now a part was in- 
habited by the Cornavii and the Ordoviccs, their territory 
being divided by the Severn. The boundaries between those 
tribes and the Sdurcs is uncertain, and it is probable 
that tho southern portion of Shropshire was possessed 
by the latter ; but, as is observed by a modern writer, tho 
only definite memorials of the earlier Britons ai‘e their 
graves. 

The Ordoviccs joined with tho Silures under Caractacus 
in defending their country against the Romans, and wlmo 
for a time successful. After the subjugation of Britain this 
county formed part of tho Roman province of Flavia Cffisii- 
riensis. 

Tho western side of the county bears numerous traces of 
this remote period. There arc remains of various British 
camps. The name of Caractacus is associated with one 
situated n(5ar Church vStretton, and called Caer Caradoc. 
The Gaer ditches near Clun, which bear traces of an 
aniicnt fortification, have been assigned by Camden and 
others as the spot where the British chief encountered Os- 
toria.s Scapula, and was vanquished. This spot corresponds 
in many particulars with tho description given by Tacitus. 
Coxwall Knoll, on tl^e banks of the river Terac, on the bor- 
ders of Herofordbhire, but within the boundaries of Shroj)- 
shire, has also been claimed by some antiquarians as the 
scene of this action, while others urge the claims of the 
Breidden Hills, near the Severn, to this distinction. As 
however the description given by Tacitus is the only guide 
in assisting tradition, the fact cnniiot be determined witli 
certainty. 

On a hill called Tongley, near Walcot, the scat of the 
earl of Powis, there are vestiges of a British encampment 
called Bury Ditches. Tho area is circular and of great ex- 
tent, defended by three deep tronclies. Other British re- 
mains may be traced at Brooard's Castle, near Church 
Stretton ; at Old I^ort (a corruption of Old Fort), near Os- 
westry; aud on the Wrekin and Cleo Hills. 

Of Roman stations, one of the principal was Uriconiurii 
or Viriconium, now 'Wroxeter, situated on tho banks of 
the Severn, about six miles south-east from Shrews- 
bury, and although now only a village, thei-c is little doubt 
that was a principal oily of the Cornavii, and sub- 
sequently possessed and fortified by the Romans. A rum- 
part and ditch, with remains of walls, three miles in circum- 
ference, mark the antient boundaries of the city. It has 
long been remarkable for the numerous British and Roman 
antiquities discovered in the town and neighbuurliood. Nu- 
merous Roman silver and copper coins have been found here. 
In 1752 three sepulchral stones bearing inscriptions were 
found, and numerous urns, as well as entire human skele- 
tons, moulds for forging Roman money, &c. have been from 
time to time dug up. At tho bottom of the Severn at low- 
water foundations of stone may be seen. Another Roman 
station was Mediolanum, supposed by some to have been 
near Market- DraytoOi but placed by others at Moivod ; and 
a third was Rutunium, at Rowton, although Horselcy sup- 
poses tho site to be at Wem. There were also Braviiiium 
at Rusbbury; Sariconlum at Bury Hill; and Uricona at 
Sheriff-Hales. Near the village of Chesterton, in the 
neighbourhood of Bridgnorth, Uiere are the remains of a 
Roman can^ called the Walls : the form is nearly square, 
and comprises upwards of twenty acres: it had four en- 
trances to it. 

The Roman road known as Watling Street traversed this 
county from east to south-west, as far as Cliuroh Stretton, 
whence it took a more southerly course, and ciossed the 
Onny at Stretford bridge, and enterjod Hisrefordshire at the 
village of Leintwardine. 

As the Roman empira defined, and the Saxons took their 
lace, this country was morally the scene of numerous 
attics end contests between the British aud Roman in ha- \ 
bilants and the hew invaders. The Saxons, destroyed the 
Roman towns; and Uriconium among the rest, llie Saxons 
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liowever soon built another city in ila place, to which they 
gave the name of Scrobbes>burg, the ‘town of shrubs ’(from 
the wooded appearance of the neighbourhood), now softened 
to Shrewsbury. Those contests &ted for nearly a century 
and a half, when the Saxons ultimately succeeded in sub* 
duing the inland Britons. 

Tho district thus occupied by the Saxon chiefs extended 
us fur os tho base of the Welsh mountains, and became one 
extensive Saxon state, known by tho name of Myrcna- 
land, or Myrcna'ticc, * tho land or kingdom of tho borderers,’ 
Latinized into Mercia, and subsequently corrupted into the 
Mi^rchcs of Wales. The portion of this district now com- 
prising the counties of Salop and Hereford was possessed 
at first by a tribe of Saxons named Hecanas ; but in the 
year 62(> Penda obtained the supreme power over the whole 
of Mercia, and during the seventh and eighth centuries the 
•S.'ixuns lield ilrm possession of the county, and were sonio- 
(iiucs assisted by tho independent Welsh in the contests 
vviih other Saxon kings. Tho Welsh princes however began 
to make inroads on the Saxons, and many battles took place 
bclween them. 

Ill conseijuence of these attacks Offa, king of Mercia, 
formed that dyke or rampart which still bears his name, 
extending from Flintshire on the north to the Bristol 
Cliannel on the south, and which seems to have been in- 
tended as a defence as well as a boundary between the 
Saxons and tho Britons. It entered Shropshire between 
C;hirk and Oswestry, crossed part of Montgomeryshire, and 
again entered Shropshire between Newtown and Bishop’s 
O.istlo, finally quitting it and entering Radnorshire at 
KniglUoii, on the banks of the Temc. It may be still plainly 
traced on the high ground where cultivation and the plough- 
share have not UWelled it. This work did not answer tho pur- 
poses for which it was intended ; for the Welsh penetrated 
far east of it, and commillcd great ravages, carrying away 
immense spoil in their retreats. 

This part of the kingdom of Mercia, in common with the 
lest of England, was atfected by the incursions of the Danes 
in tho latter part of tho ninth century. In 84‘J they pene- 
trated as far as the Severn, and in the following year reached 
Wales. In 896 they established themselves at Cwatbricge 
(Qualford) on the Severn, south of Bridgnorth, where they 
built a fortress and passed the winter. At Cleohury-Mor- 
timer are the remains of what is supposed to have been 
a Danish camp. 

When Alfred succeeded in subduing tho Danes, and unit- 
ing the seven Saxon kingdoms into one, Scrobbesburg was 
one of his iirincipal cities, and ho gave tho samo name to the 
shire of which it is the capital. His daughter Etheliicda, 
in 912, built a forlrcss at Bridgnorth, and another in 915 
at Cyricbyrig, or Chirbury, as defences against tho Danes, 
who, towards the end of that century, again became formi- 
dable; and while they ravaged the south, Btbelred was 
living in indolence on one of his manors in Shropshire. The 
Welsh however still continued to dispute the boundaries, and 
Griflydd, prince of North Wales, carried' hia incursions so far 
as to induce Harold to march against him, Harold suc- 
ceeded in discomfiting the mountaineers, who sent him the 
head of their prince as a peace-ofTering ; and there is a tradi- 
tion that the heaps of rook called by the Britons Carneddau 
teudon, on the summit of the Stiperstoncs, on the western 
side of this county, are monuments of the triumph of 
Harold. 

The Norman conquest produced a greater change in the 
state of this county and the Welsh borders than perhaps 
any of the previous transitions of empire; for William the 
Conqueror, as soon as bo was established on the throne, 
granted nearly the whole of this district, as we)l os other 
lands, to bis rehitivo Roger de Montgomery, who had assisted 
him in subduiitg Edric Sylvaticus, earl of Shrewsbury. The 
king also grants to many of hia foUowers all the lands they 
might conquer from the Welsh; and as this was naturally 
an incentive to aggressions of groater force than any sense 
of duty or allegiance to their monarch, it may be readily 
imagined that a bitter and exterminating warfare was car- 
ried on against the antient possessors of the soil. The 
Welsh did not tamely submit to their encroachments; and 
in 1068 or 1069, under Owen Gwinnedd, their prince, and 
Edric the h^rrester, the dispossessed Earl of Shrewsbury, 
they assaulted the city of Shrewsbury with such vigour 
Hid in such numbers as to require the whole Norman 
army and William at its head, who had lately returned 
from Normandy, to drive them back, Edric, although 
P. C.^ No. 1350. 


the last to yield, obtained forgiveness, and >vas after- 
wards raised to trust and favour. The allegiance of the 
Welsh was also attempted to bo gained by promising a con- 
flrniation of all their privileges upon paying a small sum or 
other token in acknowledgment of the right of the English 
crown, and by threatening them in case of refusal. In these 
ip-ants of the Conqueror to his. Norman barons may pro- 
bably be traced the origin of the Lords Marchers, who for 
a long period held as arbitrary and despotic sway over tho 
inhabitants of the border country as the monarch iiitiuidf in 
other parts. Tliey wore however bound to assist the king 
in his wars, and to maintain their castles well armed and 
garrisoned for tho defence of his as well as their own terri- 
tories. Their jurisdiction within their respective scignories 
may be said to have been unbounded. They established a 
court of their own to settle disputes among themselves. 
They built towns and erected castles, and to them may be 
attributed the greater portion of the numerous castles in 
this county, a number exceeding, says an old writer, that 
of any other district. 

On the death of Iho CJonqueror, Roger do Montgomery 
and tho border barons espoused tho cause of Duke lluberu 
and with their dependants and Welsh auxiliaries ravaged 
Worcestershire and Shropshire, but the insurrection uas 
soon repressed by William IL, the early years of whose 
reign were marked by constant hostilities between tlie Welsh 
and the border barons, and the former, encouraged by the 
death of Roger de Montgomery in 1094, invaded Shropshire 
and Herefordshire in that and the following years, destroy- 
ing castles and carrying away plunder. The king proceedL-d 
with a large army to stop their depredations, and although 
unable to bring tho Welsh to a regular engagement, he 
eventually succeeded in subduing them. 

Upon the death of William II., Robert de Belesme, to 
whom tho earldom of Shrewsbury had descended, espoused 
the claims of Robert, duke of Normandy, in opposition to 
those of Prince Henry; and in U02, when the latter was 
established on tho throne, hw broke out into open rebellion, 
and fortified his castles of Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth in this 
county. The king declared him a traitor, and marched against 
him with a considerable force. Bridgnorth surrendered to 
Henry after a siege of thirty days, tho king having in the 
mean time been joined by three thousand of the knights and 
landholders of Shropshire, who were weary of the tyranny of 
their feudal lord ; and upon the latter presenting himself be- 
fore the gates of Shrewsbury, the inhabitants sent him 
the key of the town, and the earl, forced to surrender, was ba- 
nished to Normandy. He subsequently took arms a second 
time against Henry, and being taken, remained a prisoner 
for the rest of his life, lu the wars between Stephen and 
the empress Maude, William Fitz-Alan, governor of S iircws- 
bury, and sheriff of the county, in common with several 
noblemen, espoused the cause of tho empress. Stephen be- 
sieged the castles of Shrewsbury and Ludlow, and upon 
taking the former, hanged several of the garr’ison. Fitz- Alan 
fled; but upon the accession of Henry 11. he was restored 
to his estates. Heiii^ destroyed an immense number 
of castles, and among the rest that of Bridgnorth. In 
the reign of .John, Gwynwynwyn, Prince of Powys, came to 
Shrewsbury to meet the English council assembled thero 
to decide upon tbo measures necessary to bo ailopted to 
counteract and oppose the depredations of the Welsh on the 
borders. The English council however, by a gross breach 
of confldeiiGC and genorosity, refused to listen to his pro- 
posals, and detained him as a prisoner. 

In 1215 Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, marched to Shrews- 
bury with a largo force, upon which the town and castlo 
were delivered to him without resistance. In a short tune 
after Henry 111. caipe to the throne, Shrewsbury was again 
in the hands of the English, and an amicable understatiding 
subsisted for some time between Henry and the Wclsli. 
In 1233 however new feuds broke out. The Earl of Pem- 
broke and bis associates fled into Wales and, joined Lle- 
wellyn, and with their united forces they laid wasto the 
marches, sacked Shrewsbury, and put the iuhabilarits to 
the swoid. The king adopted a mild policy, and effected a 
treaty with the insurgents; but Uie Earl of Pembroko 
being treacherously stabbed, this treaty was not of long 
duration* Repeated conflicts ensued between Henry and 
Llewellyni end his brother David ap Llewellyn, during 
which Shrewsbury was for a short time in the bands of 
the English. In 1277, in consequence of these repealed 
disturbances of the Welsh, Edward I. removed the courts 
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of King's Bench and Exchequer to Shiowshury, where they 
were held for somo time; and in 1283 the parliament was 
assembled there, and at Acton Burnell, fur the express pur- 
pose of adopting measures against David ap Llewellyn, 
who was taken prisoner, tried by the parliament, and hanged 
and quartered. , With this prince and his brother Llewellyn, 
who had been previously killed in battle, ended the race of 
the brave native princes of Willes.' 

Edward now formed Wales into a principality for his son; 
and by a parliament held at Rbudlin Castle laws were en- 
acted for tiie government of the country. In 1397 Richard IL 
adjourned bis parliament from Westminster to Shrewsbury, 
whore it was held with great splendour. The revolt of Owen 
Glendwr, in the subsequent reign of Henry IV., is so well 
known, and forms so material a feature in the history of Eng- 
land, as to render, anything more than the bare mention of 
it superfluous. [Glendwr,] For tlio same reason it is 
sufficient merely to allude to the memorable conflict be- 
tween Henry and the Percies, known as the battle of 
Shrewsbury, which took place on the 22nd of July, 1403, 
at Berwick, near Shrewsbury, and established Hcm*y on 
the throne. 

In the contests between the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and the border country in general 
espoused the cause of the formor ; and it was perhaps in 
gratitude for these services that Edward IV. ro-establishcd 
tho court of the resident and council of the marches of 
North Wales, which was held at Ludlow; and this court, 
although altered and affected by subsequent acts, continued 
until the reign of William 111., when it.was abolished by 
act of parliament, at the request of tho inhabitants of the 
principality. It seems difficult to determine whether the 
marches comprehended in Shropshire were under the juris- 
diction of this court; for subsequently, by tho 27th of 
Henry VllL, some marches were annexed to Wales and 
uthors to England; nud by the statute which established 
the court of the marches, this, with other counties, was 
excluded from its jurisdiction.* After the usurpation of the 
throne by Richard 111., the duko of Buckingham, his former 
ally, endeavoured to raise an insurrection in this district 
against the tyrant; but meeting with disaAcrs which dis- 
persed his army, he fled to Shrewsbury, where he was 
betrayed and executed without trial. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, afterwards Henry VII., having assembled his army 
on the Lang Mountain on the borders of this county, 
marched to Shrewsbury,. where, after somo hesitation on 
the part of the bailitf, lie was enthusiastically received 
by the inhabitants, an,d ^as joined by the tenants of the 
earl of Shrewsbury, who accompanied him to Bosworth 
Field. 

The marches of Wales annexed to Shropshire by the 27th 
of Henry VIII. were ‘ the lordships, towns, parishes, com- 
motes, hundreds, tfhd caiitredes of Oawestrie, Whetington, 
Masbroke, Knocking, Ellesmere, Down, and Cherbury hun- 
di^.* Of these, Oswestry, Whittington, Masbrook, and 
Knocking wero formed into the hundred of Oswestry, El- 
lesmere, cunt mambris, was united to tho hundred of Chir- 
bury ; and by a subsequent statute^ passed in the same 
reign, the town and hundred of Aberton, until then included 
in Merionethshire, was added to this county. 

In the great civil war between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment, the towns of Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Bridgnorth 
espoused the royal cause. In 1642 Charles came toShrew.s- 
bury from Nottingham at the head of his army* He was 
mined hero by Prince Rupert, Prince Charles, the Duke of 
York, and many noblemen and gentlemen of the adjoining 
counties, and his ariny oonsidprably reinforced. He left the 

town on the of Octol^, and marched to^yards Xion^i. 

Tho Entile of Edge-hill look place on tha 23rd of the saffie 
month. ' |ti 1644 the town was etonnH ^ l^he pCrliainen- 
tary forces, klta Mn taken, the guaras haVhig, desert^ 
their posts, Bffdgnorth was besie^ by the patliamo&tdrv 
Ibrces, and IW mU, aftef stanSig out 4ir?m3was 
taken. ^ w 


Tho gimt numbef of tnistlss built in the western side 
the county hSs been already remarked. Tho most impoytai 
of these existing in the beginning of the reign of Henry II 
appear to have been firugos (Bridgnorth), Balppdsbu] 
(Shrewsbury), Ludelaite (Ludlow), EUesniere,- OauS, at 
BlancmUster (or Oswestry). Of these, Bri^tiorth ar 
Shrewsbury were originally Saxon fortresses. . . 

Among those whose ruins still remain, Ludlow was one 
the most extensive, and its ruins are perhaps the most pe 


feet, on the whole Welsh border. It is generally supposed 
to have been founded by Roger de Montgomery, who has 
been already mentioned, and held by his descendant Robert dc 
Belesme, from whom it was taken by Henry I., and grunted 
to his favourite Joce deDinan, who completed the building. 
In the next reign it was besieged by Stephen, the castle hav- 
ing been previously seized by Gervase Pagauel, who joined 
the empress Matilda; but as it was manfully defended, the 
king was obi iged to raise the siege. It however subsequen tly 
fell into the king's hands, and Henry II. gave tho castle and 
the 'valley called Corve-dale to Fulke Fitzwarine, surnarned 
De Dinan, who was succeeded by Joccas do Dinan, pho 
seized and confined Hugh de Mortimer, loid of Wiginore, 
in one of the towers of tho castle, which still bears his name. 
In the reign of Richard 1, tho castle was seized by Hubert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, on behalf of the crown. King 
John presented it to Philip d'Aubigney, from whom it eventu- 
ally passed to the Mortimers, and from them horeditarily 
to tho crown. In the reign of Henry VI. it was possessed 
by Richard, duke of York, who had raised forces in the 
Welsh marches. On the advance of the king's army how- 
ever, in 1469, the duke and his sons abandoned the castle 
and town, which were given up.|o plunder. It is said that 
tho duchess of York, with her sons, and tho duebe^s of 
Buckingham, were confined as prisoners here a considerablo 
time. 

In the progress of the civil war tho castle came into 
the possession of Edward, duke of York, who, on bis acces- 
sion to the throne as Edward IV., repaired the castle, and 
made it the court of his son the prince of Wales. The 
latter, on the death of his father, was here proclaimed king, 
and shortly afterwards removed to London by his uncle the 
duke of Gloucester. In the reign 6f Henry VII. this cabtle 
again became a royal residence; and Arthur, the king’s 
eldest son, held a court here to celebrate his inarriirgo with 
Katharine of Aragon. The prince died here the following 
year. The most splendid roru of Ludlow Castle wfis subse- 
quent to this period. During the reigns of Henry VI II. 
and Elizabeth, the lords-presidonts of the luurches held 
their courts here. Sir Henry Sidney, who held the otlicfj 
of president, made this castle his favourite residence, 
aud put it into repair. In 16 IG it was visited by Prince 
Charles, afterwards Charles I. The masque of'Coinus' 
was performed here in 1634, riming the presidency of the 
carl of Bridgewater. During tho civil wars in the reign 
of Charles I. this castle was for some time kept as a gar- 
rison for the king; but in June, 1646, it was delivered np 
to the parliamentary forces. After the Restoration, Butler, 
who was secretary to the carl of Cnrbery, the presidtmt of 
the marobes, wrote a part of his * Hudibras * in the castle. 
After the dissolution of the court of tho lords-marchers, in 
the reign of William III., the castle was suffered to fall into 
decay, and it is now a magnificent ruin. 

Tho truins of Shrewsbury Castle are slight, and are noticed 
under that article. [Shrewsbiiry.] 

Of Bridgpopth CoBtle (wrhich is also noticed under Bridg- 
nortb), only one tower remains. The castle is said to have 
been founds as far back ps tlie year 912. 

Tho castle of Oswestry has also been noticed in describing 
the town, [OswgsTRY.j 

Acton Burnell Castle^ near Longnor, was founded or re- 
stored by Robert Burnell, bishopof Bath and Wells, treasurer 
and afterwards chanoellor of England. This castle is ic- 
markable ait being the place where a jparliament was held 
in 1284, in the reign of . Edward 1. The lords sat in the 
castle, and the commons ih a large l^rn belonging to the 
abbot of the monastery of St. Peter and St, i^^aul ut Shrews 
bury. Ttee 6ntitM Statulum ie Mercatoribus was 
horei • ^ The remama of the castlp consist ot a square 
ehtlchug* # 1(11 a td^er -riiV'oacb comer. 

^vjpaftse Cnktie, near the vlllagc of Wesib^ury, in the hun- 
dred' of 'Ford, is aupp^d/to nave been ereciod by Roger 
CkwfJkftL whobeld a,cdhl^«rabl^^ of land in this dis- 
trict uqacr Roger de^6ht|^Oihery, . It subsequently passed 
into (4e hands of Henry, it to Paris Fits- John. 

It more th]Eiqdnce /fell into the power of tho Welsh, with 
thq lands iti (he neighbourhood* . Op ^tlie execution of the 
duke of Buckingham, (ha last earl of Stafford, in whose 
hands it had been for Some > time, it was forfeited to tbc 
(^wjv butwas restored to the son of that nobleman. In 
the reign of Elizabeth it' was alienated to Robert Harcourt. 
It is now a mere confused heap of ruins, a great portion of 
the stone having been removed. The site of die castle is 
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one of Iho most lofty and commanding in the western border 
of this county. 

Cl till Castle has boon described in another part of this 
article. 

Of the early history of Hopton Castle, situated in 
the south-western sido of the county, little appears to be 
known. It was granted by Henry II. to Walter de Clif- 
ford. In the civil wars in the reign of Charles I., it was 
defended on behalf of the parliament, and the siege- lasted 
upwards of a fortnight. The castle was soon afterwards 
nearly destroyed, and is now in complete ruin. The castles of 
Kn(A;king, Riiy ton, and Middle, in the hundred of Oswestry, 
Were built by the family of L' Estrange about the twelfth 
century. The castle of Kiiockin was destroyed in the civil 
wars in the reign of King John, but afterwards repaired by 
John L'Estrange in the reign uf^ Henry III. Scarcely a 
vestige of the cuslle now' remains, the stone having been 
curried away and some of it broken up to mend the roads. 
Tiiero are no remains of Ruyton Ca.stle, and those of Mid- 
dle consist of little else than one tower. Red Castle, near 
Ilciwkstone, nllhough stated by Dugdale and others to have 
had its origin in the reign of Henry III., appears, from an 
aniicnt manuscript in the Audley family, to have been in 
existence in the reign of William the Conquei-or ; and that 
tlio lands in its vicinity were given by Maud, the wife of that 
sovereign, to John ile Audley for certain services rendered 
to the stale. Tlie position of the castle is remarkably strong, 
being the siimmii of a rocky hill. 

Whittington Castle, near Oswestry, W'as formerly a place 
(»f considerable importance, and held after the Conquest by 
Roger de Montgomery, but being forfeited by his son Ro* 
belt, it was bestowed on William Pcverel, who offered the 
ca^>tlo and fair daughter Meletlo to that one of the 
lady's suitors wlio should prove victorious in a tournament 
ap|sointed to take place at Pevercl’s castle in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. The prize was won by Guarine de Metz, of the 
huuse of Lorraine, lord of AUlerbury and sheriff of Shrop- 
shire, in whoso family the eastle remained for nearly four 
ccnliirics;but in 141 'J, the race becoming extinct, the castle 
and manor passed through various hands. The adventures 
of Fulke Fiiz-AVarine or Guarine, the grandson of Guarine 
de Metz, are recorded in the Anglo-Norman metrical 
‘ Roiniiiico of the Fitz-Warincs,' of wliich a prose vei’sion of 
the fourteenth century is pre.servod in the Britisli Museum. 
The ruins are extrenioly picturesque, and include eight 
massive towers. The east walls of the castle arc washed by 
a lake. 

In a«ldilion to the above, there arc vcmain.s of castles at 
Aldcrbury, Sibdon, and Watllcsborough. Bishop’s Castle 
(as tile name imports), Chirbury, Ellesmere, Holdgate, and 
Whitchurch were also scats of castles, but of these no por- 
tions now exist. 

The ecclesiastical and religious establishments in the 
county amounted to near fifty. From a manuscript of the 
earlier part of the reign of Henry III., preserved in the 
Cotton MSS. in the British Museum, and recently (1841) 
brought to light by Mr. Thomas Wright, the following ap- 
pear to have been the most important monastic houses in 
the county at that period: — 

Abbatia Salopesbury (Shrewsbury), S. Petri et S, Mel- 
burgie, Monachi nigri. 

Abbatia Beldcwas (Buildas), S. Mar., Monachi nigri, 

Abbatia Lilleshelle (Lilleshall), Caiionici nigri. 

Abbatia Hagcman (Haughmond), S. Mar., Canonici 
albi. 

Prioratus Wcnclok (Wenlock), S. Melburgsp, Monachi 
nigri de Cluniaco. 

Prioratus Brumfield (Brorafield), Monachi nigri. 

The remains of some of the abbeys are very beautiful. 
Buildas Abbey is situated at the village of Buildas. on the 
south bank of the Severn, about eleven miles below Shrews- 
bury. It was founded in the year 1 135, by Roger, bishop 
of Chester, for monks of the opier of Savigny, which was 
afterwards united to the Cistercians. The foundation was 
confirmed by Stephen in 1139, and it was subsequently en- 
riched by many munificent bonefoctioiw and donations con- 
firmed by royal charter. Henry II. subjected the abbey of 
St. Mary’s, Dublin, to the abbots of this place. The site and 
all the lands belonging to the establishment in Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, and Derbyshire were granted by Henry VIII. 
in 1538, to Edward, lord Powis. At the lime of il^ disso- 
lution it contained twelve monks. The abbey was dedicated 
to St. Mary and St. Chad. Tho walls are nearly entire. 


The shape of the building is cruciform, with a massive 
tower in Iho middle. The chapter-house is tolerably per- 
fect It is a parallelogram 43 feet by 33, on the cast sido of 
the building. The side aisles, transept, and chapels of the 
choir are in total ruin. The lower story of the tower re- 
mains, resting on four arches springing from brackets in 
the walls. The ruins present some curious specimens of the 
architecture of the period when the round arch was giving 
way to the pointed. 

Haughmond or Haglimond Abbey is situated on a rising 
ground four miles east of Shrewsbury. It wm foundeil in 
1100 by William Fiiz- Alan, who conferred on it the land on 
which it stood with all appurtenances. Leland saya thero 
wos a hermitage and a chapel on this spot before the abbey 
was built. The establishment consisted of canons of St. 
Augustine, and all grants^ made to them were confirmed by 
charter of the 13th Edw. II. Henry 11., at the request of 
the abbot, granted to William" Fitz-Alan and his heirs the 
keeping of the abbey and its possessions in times of vaca- 
tion occasioned by the death of any abbot, to the exclusion 
of tho king and his successors. Pope Alexander, in 1 172, 
granted many valuable privileges to the abbots and monks 
of this monastery, which were confirmed by subsequent pos- 
sessors of the see. -The yearly revenues at tho dissolution 
amounted, according to Pugdalo, to 259/. 13tf. 7id. Tho 
extent of the whole foundation is not distinctly traceable, 
but the chapter-house is entire. It is oblong, the upper end 
: forming two sides of an hexagon. The rouf is of oak, on 
I which rested another story. A beautiful Norman arch in 
I the south door of the nave is all that roinains of the abbey 
church. South of the chapter-house are remains of tho 
refectory, halls, &c. 

Lillesliall or Lilleshull Abbey, near the village of the 
same name, in the neighbourhood of Newport, is an ex- 
tremely beautiful ruin. It was founded in the reign of 
Stephen, and endowed with the estates of a college of St. 
Alktnond. said to have been founded by Ethelfieda, ‘ tho 
lady of the Mercians.’ The church, which was cruciform, 
was 228 feet in length, and the breadth of the nave 36 feet. 
It appears to have had two lowers, one in the centre and the 
other at tho west end, and the fine round Norman arch at 
that end appears to have been the lower portion of the latter* 
The south door communicating with tho cloister is one of 
the richest early Norman arches in the kingdom. The east 
window is large, with a beautiful pointed arch of tho four- 
teenth century. Tho abbeys of Shrewsbury and Wenlock 
are noticed elsewhere. Thero aie also remains of an abbey 
near Alderbury, called New or White Abbey, founded by 
Fulke Fitz-Warine, in the early part of the ihirteeiUli 
century. 

At Brom field, near Ludlow, are the remains of a priory 
or cell of Benedictines, iToriginally a college of prebeneb or 
secular canons, founded in 1105. In 1155 tho prior and 
canons, wishing to become monks, placed themselves under 
tho government of the abbey of Si. Peter’s of Gloucester, 
and from that time Bromfield was considered as only a cell 
to iliat gieat' monastic foundation. The ruins are slight, 
but are well situated on the river Teme. 

At Chirbury, on the borders of Montgomeryshire, there 
are also traces of a priory of Austin canons. It was founded 
in tho reign of King John ; its nave forms the present 
parish chuich. The choir and the transept are totally de- 
stroyed. 

White Ladies’ priory is near Boscobel, on tho borders of 
Staffordshire. It is a picturesque ruin, situated in a seques- 
tered spot. The date of its foundation is uncertain, but its 
architecture indicates Saxon origin. It was inhabited by 
White or Cistercian nuns as early as tho reign of Richard 1. 


>r John. . ^ . 

At the village of Tonge there is an anlicnt collegiate 
iihurch, formerly belonging to the abbey of Shrewsbury, 
purchased by Isabel, widow of Sir Fulke Pembridge, in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, who rebuilt it, and m^e 
it collegiate for a warden,’ four fellows, two clerks, and cho- 
risters ; to which was added an hospital for thirteen poor 

The Heath chapel, situate at the north foot of tho Brown 
Cleo Hills, is a curious specimen of Anglo-Norman architec- 
ture in its simplest form. . , u j j 

Stoke Castle, near tho village of Onibury, in the hundred 
of Munslow, is a relic of the cAstellated mansion of past 
ages, rather than of a post of strength. 

Boscobel House, situate near the village 
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borders of StaUorasbirc, was a vlacc of concealment for 
('harlos 11. after bis defeat at Worcester, llio battle was 
fought on the ;trd of September, IG51» and at the close of 
the eiigaujement Cliailes Hod, accompanied by the duke of 
Huckingbam, the earl of Derby, JLord Wilmot, and other 
adliercuts, under the guidance of Charles Gifford, Esq., a j 
Staffordshire gentleman, and Francis Yates, one of his ser- 
vants. The party arrived on the morning of the 4th of Sep- 
tember at While Ladies’, about three-quarters of a mile 
from Boscohcl, and inliabited by John Pcnderell and his 
brothers. Here the king put on the dress of a woodman, 
and spent the day in the adjoining woods, his followers hav- 
ing left him and joined the disordered royalist troops, with 
the exceprion of Lord Wilmot, who went in another direc- 
tion That night the king, accompanied by Richard Pen- 
derell, proceeded on foot to Madelcy, to the house of Mr. 
Francis Wolfe, intending to proceed into Wales, but finding 
the country was overrun with the militia and soldiers of the 
parliamentary forces, they lay concealed in a barn of Mr. 
Wolfe's the whole of that day. As Soon as it was dark, the 
king determined to retrace his steps, and, accompanied by 
Richard Penderoll, they forded the Severn, and walked all 
night to Boscobel, which was inhabited by William Pen- 
dercll and his wife. Here he met with Major Careless. 
The following day was sficnt in an oak-tree near Boscobel, 
and that and the'night succeeding Charles appears to have 
slept at Boscobel. Ofi Monday, the 8th of September, near 
Tiiianight, he set off on horseback again, accompanied by 
Richard Pendercll, to Broseley, the residence of Mr. Whit- 
grave, where he met Lord Wilmot. From Mr. Whilgrave's 
the king went the next night to Col. Lane’s, at Bentley, 
with whose sister, Mrs. Lane, he subsequently made his 
escape on horseback into the south. 

r Archdeacon Plymlcy's Survey of Shropshire ; Beatdies 
of England and Wales ; Dugdalo’s Monasiicon ; Gough’s 
Camden; Wright’s History of the Welsh Border; Mur- 
chison’s Silurian Sysle7yi; together with various Parlia- 
mentary Reports and Returns, &c.) 


Statistics. 


Shropshire ranks the ninetecnlh on the list 
of agricultural counties. In 1811, the proportion of the 
agricultural population was 42 per cent. ; in 1821, 44 per 
cent.; and in 1831, 36 '8 percent. In 1831, of 5rY,7d4 males 
twenty years of ago and upwards, 23,267 were employed in 
agriculture, comprising 17,296 labourers, 3832 occupiers 
of land employing labourers, and 2139 small occupiers 
not employing hired labour. Tlie number of males aged 
twenty employed in manufactures, or in making manu- 
facturing machinery, was 1353 in 1831. *The prepajatiou 
of iron for the forge is the principal manufacture in* the 
county of Salop ; at Hales-Owen nearly 500 men arc so em- 
ployed, and at Madeley 250. At Dawley and other places 
in its vicinity many men are employed in the blast furnaces, 
but the number is not mentioned. At and near Shrewsbury 
74 men are employed in iron castings and at forges, and in 
preparing the weighty apparatus of powerful machinery ; 
nails are made at Wellington. The finer kinds of earthen- 
ware employ about 200 men at Madeley and Broseley ; car- 
peting employs 90 men at Bridgnorth; glass is made at 
Wrockwardinc ; flannels are made at Oswestry, Church- 
Siretton, and Worlhen ; and a small manufacture of hair- 
seating exists at (Market Drayton) Drayton-in-Halcs.’ — 
{Census of 1831.) 

The population of Shropshire, at each of the four follow- 
ing periods was,- 



Males. 

Fem.nlrs. 

Total. 

Incro.iiie 
por ceut. 

1801 

82.563 

85,076 

167,639 

, . 

1811 

95,842 

98,456 

194,298 

13*8 

1821 

102,056 

104,097 

206,153 

6-1 

1831 

111,017 

111,921 

222,938 

8*1 


showing an increase of 55,299 in thirty years, or 32*9 per 
cent ; being about 3^ per cent, bulovr the whole late of in- 
crease throughout England. 

The following table exhibits a summary of the popula- 
tion of every hundred, &c. as taken in 1831 




HOUSES. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


PEE.SONS, 


lltJNDIlEDS, 

•luinoaGns, &c. 

faliabiteil 

Farailies. 

BttiW. 

iug. 

Uiiiu* 

Uabiittd. 

Famtlli's 
ddufly 
einployi'd 
ill .ijsri- 
CllltUIU. 

Parailios 
chiefly 
ttraployml 
ill traiUs 
mmiufliC' 
tnrus, 
und hun' 
flicruU. 

All olhur 
F’lmilics 
not com. 
prisnil in 
tlm two 
pri*c«iil- 

c1.'14!.os. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total of 
persons. 

Males 

tuvuty 

ycum of 
aijo. 

Bradford, North 

(Hundred) 

5,131 

5,138 

21 

126 

2.751 

1,636 

1,051 

13,149 

13,718 

■ 

6.599 

Bradford, South „ 

7,301 

8.0'23 

26 

201 

1.819 

4,575 

1,634 

19,208 

18,774 


9,635 

Brirnslrcy „ 

4,087 


44 

187 

1,520 

1.861 

1,353 

10,544 

10,521 

21,065 

4,856 

Chirbury „ 

749 

850 

7 

17 

414 

148 

258 

2,218 

1,994 

4,‘412 

),U41 

(^iiiidovcr „ 

1,061 

1.153 

2 

29 

743 

239 

17' 

3.051 

2,859 

5,910 

1,628 

Ford „ 

1,291 

1,413 

1 

50 

664 

282 

46G 

3,517 

3,381 

6,898 

1,792 

Munslow „ 

1,949 I 

2,075 

15 

14 

.11 

1,395 

426 

254 

5.277 ; 

5,090 

10,367 

2,721 

OswLMlry „ 

3,610 

3,868 

103 

1.890 

1,132 

846 

9,351 , 

9,671 

19,025 

4,808 

Overs „ 

5.33 

560 

*2 

16 

327 

99 

134 

1,407 1 

1,360 

2.767 

708 

Pimhill „ 

2,209 

2.325 

8 

19 

1,215 


472 

6,207 

6,108 

12,315 

3,359 

Piirslow „ 

2.266 

2,428 

10 

55 

L.520 


373 

6,161 

5,952 

12,133 

3,121 

Stottcsdeii „ 

2,290 

2,420 

6 

111 

1..152 


546 

6,059 

5.860 

11,919 

3,229 

Briflgnorth (Borough) 

1,113 

1,262 

8 

44 

56 

100 

1,106 

2.555 

2,743 

5.298 

1,313 

Ludlow „ 

909 

1,119 

10 

06 

— 

490 

C29 

2.428 

2,825 

5,253 

1,346 

Shrewsbury (Borough 
and Liberty) 

4,492 

4,957 

43 

184 

721 

1,944 

2,292 

11,107 

12,385 

23,492 

6,001 

Wonlock (Town and 
Liberties) 

3,642 

3,793 

31 

186 

679 

1.583 

1,536 

8.758 

8.677 

17,435 

4,314 

Total • 

42,633 

46,427 

253 

1,415 

17,096 

16,210 

13.121 

111,017 



56.474 


County Expenses, Crime, tj-c.— Sums expended for the 
relief of the poor: — 1748-49-50 (annual average), 7925/.;, 
1776, 22,316/. ; 1783-84-85 (average), 33,937/. The sums 
expended at the four dates of-— 

£. s. d. 

1801 were 66,747, being 7 II for each inhabitant. 

1811 . . 106.318 „ 10 n 

1821 . . 92,907 „ 9 0 „ 

1831 . . 87,111 „ 7 9 

The expenditure in each of the following years was os 

under ^ 


1835. 1836. 1837. 1338. 1839. 1340. 

£73.039 £64,003 £56,351 £51,506 £54,778 £55,022 

Assuming that the population had increased from 1831 
to 1840 at the rate of one per cent, per annum, the expen- 
diture in the latter year would average As. ^d. for each in- 
habitant, which is lower than for the whole of England and 
Wales. The saving effected between the years 1834 and 
1840 amounted to 34,406/., or 37 per cent.^ namely, under 
the head of relief and maintenance, 27,471/ , or 33 per cent. ; 
in suits of law, &c,, 2889/., or 71 iier cent.; and in miscel- 
laneous expenses, 4046/., or 56 per cont. 

In 1835-6 the number of bastard children chargeable to 
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I lie poor- rale in the county was 2037, or 1 in 109 of the 
population according to the census of 1831, the proportion 
England being 1 in 215. In 1830 the number of ille- 
Kiliniate births was 495, or 1 in 13, the proportion for Eng* 
hind being 1 in 20. The number of lunatics and idiots 
chargeable on the poorVrate in 1836 was 261, or I in 854. 
the proportion for England being 1 in 1033. The number 
of paupers relieved during the quarter ending Lady-day, 
18^10, was 10,396 (1924 in-door, and 8472 out-door), being 
C per. cent, of tbo total population, which, with the exception 
of Uerbysliire and StafTordshire, was lower than in any 
county in England or Wales. The number of poor-law 
unions in the county is 13, comprising a population of 
174,899, according to the census of 1831. There are 22 
parishes, containing a population of 48,039, m which the 
administration of relief to the poor is managed under local 
acts. 

The annual value of real property in the county assessed 
to the property tax in. 1815 was 1,037,988/. The sum raised 
for poor-rate, county-rato, and other local purposes, in the 
year ending 25th Maridi, 1833, was 106,285/., and was levied 
upon the various descriptions of property as follows:— 

On land . . £86,035 I3s. 

Dwelling-houses , . .14,202 8 

Mills, factories, &c. . 1,900 11 

Manorial profits, navigation, &c. 4,146 17 

Total £106,285 9 

Tho amount expended was— 

For the relief of tho poor . • £86,077 3s, 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 3,803 11 

For otlier purposes . • 19,405 19 

Total money expanded £109,286 13 
Tho county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for the 
vulicf of the poor, was 9880/. 105. 11c/., disbursed as fol- 
lows:— 

£. s. d. 

Bridges, building, repairs • 1,241 15 11 

Gaols, houses of coriection, and main- 
taining prisoners, &c. • 3,426 2 8 

Shire-halls and courts of justice, building, 
repairs, &c. • . . 427 2 9 i 

Lunatic asylums • . • 34 15 0 

Prosecutions . • . 1,865 9 1 

Clerk of the peace . . 999 15 0 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 377 16 9 j 

Conveyiiiicc of transports • 137 18 10 I 

Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 6 18 4 i 

Constables, high and special • 18 16 9 

Coroner . • . 286 1 6 

Debt, payment of interest and principal ,101 5 6 

Miscellaneous . • • 956 12 1 

Total £9,880 10 11 

The county-rate raised at different periods during the 
last half century, and the principal disbursements, are 
shown in the following table:— | 


1792. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

im 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income . 4,453 

8,322 

8,616 

10,945 

10,126 

14,979 

Expenditure :— 

Bridges . 1,254 

1,363 

3,203 

950 

2.617 

1,6S2 

Gaols . 26 

142 

501 

1,051 

556 

1,498 

Prisoner.s’ 

maintenance 848 

2,430 

1,917 

2,911 

3,788 

2,190 

Prosecutions 102 

786 

368 

1,736 

2,1 C9 

2,626 

Constables & 

vairrants 393 

.550 

167 

528 

237 

313 


According to official returns (made pursuant to act 2 & .1 
Vict., c. 46), the length of streots and highways in the 
county, and the expenditure thereon, in 1839, was as 
under: — 

Miles, I 

Streets and roads repaired under local acts 49 
Turnpike-roads • . • • 640 

All other highways . . . 2,245 

^ 2,935 

Amount of rates levied . • • £15,534 

Expended in repairs of highways £ 14,872 
Law and other expenses . • 101 

Total expenditure • £ 14,973 


In 1839 there wero 39 turnpike trusts in the county: the 
number of miles of road under their charge was 988. In 
1839 the income arising from tolls was 25,992/.; parish 
composition in lieu of statute duty, 219/.; estimated value 
of statute duty performed, 352/.; total income, 27,548/.; 
and the total expenditure in the same year was 30,143/. 
The assets, including arrears of income, amounted to 7836/. ; 
the debts to 129,183/. The debts, in 1836, were equal to 
3*41 years of tbo annual income; tho proportion of unpaid 
interest to tho total debt was only 3 per cent., the average 
for England being 12 per cent. 

In 1839 the sum of 9446/. was collected to defray ex- 
penses connected with tho Established Church, of which 
sum 7537/. was derived from church-rates, and 1909/. from 
various other sources, including 440/. from estates and rent- 
charges. Tho expenditure amounted to 8595/., and in- 
cluded 3385/. for repairs of churches. 

Crime , — Number of persons charged with criminal 
offences in tho four septennial periods ending 1819, 1826, 
183.3, 1840:— 

1815-19. 1320-26. 18a7-33- 1834-40. 

Total of each septennial 

period . • 986 1013 1509 1917 

Annual average . 141 144 215 2/4 

The numbers committed, convicted, and acquitted in each 
year from 1834 to 1840 wero as under: — 



1934. 

1835. 

1936. 

1837. 

1838. 

1939. 

1840. 

Committed 

2G3 

206 

228 

252 

271 

310 

387 

Convicted 

204 

130 

147 

180 

195 

217 

259 

Acquitted 

59 

76 

81 

72 

76 

93 

128 


In 1834 tho proportion of persons committed to the total 
population of the county was 1 in 848; in 1837, 1 in 884; 
and in 1840 (allowing 1 per cent, per annum for tho in- 
crease of population), 1 in about 620. 

Of 387 criminal offenders tried at the assizes and ses- 
sions in Salop in 1840, 18 wero charged with offences 
against the person ; 22 with offences against property com- 
mitted with violence; 308 (including 244 cases of .simple 
larceny) with offences against property committed without 
violence; only 1 was charged with malicious offences; 4 fur 
forging and uttering base coin ; and 34 for various misde- 
meanours. Of the whole number committed, 259 wero 
convicted, 128 were acquitted, 3 were not prosecuted, no 
bill was found against 45, and 80 were found not gnilly on 
trial. Of those convicted there was not one case in which 
sentence of death was passed. Of 12 convicted of offences 
against the person, 7 were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment (5 to periods of six months and under), and 
5 were either whipped, Otied, or discharged on sureties. In 
20 convictions for oflTences against property committed with 
violence, 2 were transported for life; 2 for terms above 10 
and. not exceeding 15 years; 7 for terras exceeding 7 and 
under 10 years; 8 were imprisoned for terms above 6 
months and not exceeding 1 year. In 191 convictions for 
offences against properly coramillod without violence, 2 
were transported, 13 for periods exce^ng 7 years, and 17 
for 7 years ; 3 were sentenced to imprisonment for 1 year 
and upwards; 22 for 1 year and not under 6 months; and 
1.34 for periods under 6 months. In the single case of 
malicious injury to property, the offender was sentenced to 
transportatioMt for 10 years. In 3 convictions for uttering 
base coin, the offenders were sentenced to short periods o( 
imprisonment not exceeding G months. In 32 convictions 
for misdemeanours, 1 4 were sentenced to various tcrni.s of 
imprisonment (only 1 for above 12 months), and 18 were 
discharged on fines or sureties. The number sentenced to 
transportation was 43 males and 1 female. Of the whole 
number of offenders tried, 315 wero males and 72 females; 
138 males and 38 females could neither read nor write ; 144 
males and 30 fbmales could either read or read and write 
imperfectly; 12 males could read and write well ; 2 males 
bad superior instruction ; and the degree of instruction of 
the remaining 19 males and 4 females could not be ascer- 
tained. The proportion of uninstructed criminals on an 
average of several years was 94*7 percent., and of those 
instructed 5*3 pef cent., the average of the former for Eng- 
land and Wales being 89*3 per cent. 

Savings^ Banks , — There are 13 savings* banks in tho 
county, in which the number of depositors and amount of 
deposits on the 20th of November, in each of tho following 

years, were as under : — 

1832. 183.3. 1935. 1836. 1937. 1839. 


No. of di^posStors 
Am, of deLH>t9. 


9.052 10.976 11,535 12.200 18.664 73.330 

.6374.878 /e392.0^ £412,035 £435.665 £450,171 4^473.637 
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The various sums placed in the savings’ banks in 1830, 
I^'^ 1, and ISJi), were distrlbulod as under; — 


ia:M). 1834. im 




Dirpo- 


Dopo- 

' 

X)0))O- 




BiUifK. 


BitQrii. 

Deponiti. 

sitoTH. l)eiH}«ito. 

Nui ojkcecding 

4,434 


5,183 

4-:»,603 

6,753 

it5t.7?6 


50 


T7.6.12 

8.981 

08.218 

4,000 

123,563 


100 

i.im 

90,5}^8 

1.399 

06.864 

1,829 

126.093 


150 

srt! 

67, 

,.562 

67,836 

672 

80,355 


20.) 

252 


'292 

49.438 

466 

77.595 

Above . 

. SOU 

143 

36,340 

127 

32.168 

116 

28,158 



9.234 

347.796 

10,544 

377,126 13.836 

487.550 


Exclusive of the auovo, the deposits of 132 friendly socie> 
ties amoiiiited, in 1^30, to 30,653/.; and 14,078/. wore in- 
vested hy 165 charitable institutions. 

The number of registered parliamentary electors in the 
county, in 1835, was.— aertborn division, 5016; southern, 
3366: total, 8682. In 1840 there was an increase of 23 in 
the northern division, and of 210 in the southern division; 
the total number in the county being 8815, classed as 
follows : — 

N. lUv. S. rfit. Totiil. 

Freeholders of every class . , .3,309 2,227 5,536 

Copyhold and customary tenants 115 87 202 

Leasoholdors for life or period of 

years 23 50 73 

50/. tenants at will . , , 1,462 1,.113 2,775 

Trustees and mortgagees in ac- 
tual receipt . , . 14 4 IS 

Qualified by offices ... 72 87 159 

loiut and duplicate qualifications 44 8 52 

5,039 3,77G 8.280 

Education . — The following summary is taken from the 
Parliamentary Returns made in 1833; — 

Schooli. Schol&n. Totul. 
Infant schools . . .28 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 years 

Males . . 305 . 

Females . • 362 

Sex not specified • ^ 286 

953 

Daily schools . . , 542 

Number of children at such schools ; 
ages from 4 to 1 4 years 

Males . . 7,954 

Females • . 6,333 

Sex not specified • 3,939 

18,226 

Schools . . 570 

Total of children under daily in- 
struction . . . 19,179 

Sunday sciiools . . . 240 

Number of children at .such schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 years : — 

M.ilfis . . 7,185 

Feimles . . 7,158 

Sex not specified . 4,338 

.8,681 

Assuming that the population between the ages of 2 and 
15 years has increased in the same pro]K>rtioi# as the whole 
population since 1821, and that the whole population has 
increased in the samo ratio since 1831 as in iho ten years 
preceding that time, the approximate number of children 
between the ages of 2 and 15 years then found as residing 
ill Shropshire in 1.S33, was about 75,000. Six Sunday- 
schools are returned from places where no other schools 
exist; and the children, 152 in number, who are instructed 
therein cannot be supposed to attend any ^her school^ ; at 
all Ollier places children have opportuiimf'of resorting to 
other schools also, but in what number, or in what propor- 
tion duplicate entry of the same children is thus produced, 
must remain uncertain. Fifly-two schools, containing 3595 
children, which are both daily and Sunday schools, are re- 
turned from various places, and duplicate entry is known to 
bo thus fir created. Making allowaneo therefore for this 
cause, which prevents accuracy, wo may perhaps fairly 
estimate that less than one half of the children between the 
ages of 2 and 15 years are under instruction in this county. 
Thirty -seven boarding-schools are included in the number 
of daily schools given above. No school in the county is 
reported us being confined lo the children of parents of the 
Ksiublishcd Church, or of any other religious denomination; 


such exclusion being disclaimed in almost every insfance, 
especially in schools established by Dissenters, wiih whom 
are h8ro included Wesleyan Methodists and Roman 
Catholics. 


Maintenance of Schools. 



1 nyanduwmMi.i Uj uwbscrLpUon | 

frvin uholdrs 

Sulmrrip and pay- 
niiDt from icbolara. 

SohooU. 

Schli 

Si-lio- 

lart. 

Schu. Siho- 
Un. 

8cbl«. 

Idn. 

Schtk. Scholar*. 

Infant ScliuoU 

2 

78 

2 67 

20 55H 

4 250 

Daily SehooU 

73 

25C9 

53 2.71^ 

36G 9,077 

55 3H6.5 

SiuiUay Schook 

11 

833 

191 14,616 

1 14 

37 321,8 

Total... 

91 

3480 

246 17.398 

377 

96 7333 


The schools established by Dissenters, included in tho 
above statement, are— 

Scholars. 

Daily-schools • . . ' 15, containing 580 

iSuiiday-schools . . .82 . 7,812 

* The schools established since 1818 are — ^ 

Infant and other daily schools . 190, containing 6,872 

Sunday-schools . . 144 . 12,459 

Lending-libraries are attached to 33 schools. 

SHROUDS. [Ship.] 

SHROVE TIDE, or SIIROVE-TUESDAY (from the 
Anglo-Saxon scri/an, to confess), signifies the time of con- 
fessing sins; for which purpose this day was anticiitly bc-t 
apart by the church of Romo as a preparation for the aus- 
terities of Lent. This season was likewise called Fasting- 
tide, Fastens, ami Fast-mass, hy all of which titles it is yet 
designated in different parts of the North. 

In the Reformed Church the anliont practice of shriving 
or confessing at Shrovc-tide is discontinued. 

After tho people had madq,thQ confession required at this 
season by the discipline of tho antient Church, they were 
perinitted to indulge in festive atnuseniciiis, although not 
allowed to .partake of anything beyond tho visual substi- 
tutes for flesh ; and hence arose tho custom yet ))rcservcd 
of eating pancakes and fritters at Slirovctidc, wliicli has 
given this day the vulgar appellation of Pancake Tuesday. 
The Monday preceding was, by the vulgar, called Collup 
Monday, a name whicli it even yet retains in some places, 
from the primitive custom of eating eggs on collops or slices 
of bread, which tho less scrupulous utid more luxurious 
moderns have extended to collops of meat. 

On those days of authorised indulgence all kinds of 
recreations were toleraled, provided a due regard was paid 
to tho abstinence commanded by the Church ; and from this 
origin sprang the Carnival. [Carnival.] 

To the pastimes of this early age arc also to be traced the 
nearly exploded diversions of cock-fi‘>hling and cock-thiow- 
ing, as well us the discontinued customs of whipping-tops, 
roasting of herrings, Jack of Lent, &c., which three last- 
named sports were evidently meant as types of the rigour 
of church discipline. Tho cock-fightings and cock- throw mgs 
m England, which have gone into disuse, were once general 
throughout tho kingdom at this season. 

(Brady’s Claris Calendaria, vol. i., pp. 119, 200; Brand’s 
Popular Antiq., vol. i., p. 56, See.) 

SHRUB Kjrutex). All plants are divided into herLs, 
shrubs, and trees. A shrub is a plant with a woody stem, 
which apprqaidies the tree in its duration and consistence, 
but never attains tho height of a tree, and is generally taller 
than the herb. It varies in height fioni about four to 
twelve feet. Linnoeus attempted to distinguish trees from 
shrubs by tho former having buds and the latter having 
none. But this distinction is of no avail, as plants like the 
willow, generally called shrubs, possess buds, whilst most 
trees in hot countries are without them. 

In horticulture shrubs are too well known to need a 
definition. For practical purposes they arc divided into the 
deciduous and evergreen kinds, and each of these kinds may 
be further divided, according to their hardy or tender habits, 
their form, sixe, mode of growth, colour, &c. The most 
ornamental floworing tihrubs are those belonging to the 
genera Rosa, Rhododendron. Azalea, Kalinia. Andromeda, 
Vaccinium, '&o. Among the evergreen shrubs are the 
holly, the ivy, the jasmine, the box, various heaths, &c. 

Shrubs ore often planted together, forming what arc 
called shrubberies, and when the kinds are judiciously 
selected and arranged, these collections add greatly to the 
beauty of the gardens and pleasure-grounds where they are 
introduced. 
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Shrubs in general thrive in ordinary garden soils, and 
better in light than heavy lands. Previous to planting 
them It is always desirable to trench the soil to its full I 
depth. They seldom require manure, except in very poor | 
soils. Evergreens thrive best in loams of a middling tex- 
ture. Kalmias, Ericas, &c. require peat or heath soil. De- 
ciduous shrubs in general thrive in light loams or sandy 
soils. 

SHUCKBURGH EVELYN. SIR GEORGE, Bart., a 
gentleman distinguished as a classical scholar as well as for 
his attainments in mathematical and philosophical learning, 
was .born in 1750, and represented the county of Warwick 
in three successive parliaments. In 1774 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and in the volume of its ‘Trans- 
actions’ for 1798 will be found the communications which 
he made to that body concerning the measurement of the 
heights of mountains by the barometer, and the adoption of 
a general standard of, weights and measures. Together 
with General Roy he made numerous experiments in order 
to find the effect of variations of temperature on the volumes 
of air and mercury ; and from the labours of these experi- 
nicntors there has resulted a rule for obtaining the relative 
heights of stations, which possesses perhaps all the accuracy 
of which the barometrical method is susceptible, Or which 
can be required for the purposes of geography. According 
to Sir George Shiickburgh, the formula expressing the re- 
quired height in fathoms is 

(10000 f =F0'44 d) {1+-0023 (/-32®)}; 
where I is the difference between the logarithms of the 
heights of the barometer at the two stations; :f:{fisthe 
difiV'icuce between the attached thbrmomelers (Fahrenheit’s 
.scale), the negative sign being used when tho mercury is 
coldest at the upper station, and the positive sign in the 
contrary case, and / is the mean of the temperatures ex- 
pressed by a detached ihermorabtcr at the stations. When 
the air is tranquil, and the ol)^orvatio^s arc carefully made, 
this formula will give the required height Within two or 
throe foot in four thousand. 

It has always been considered advantageous that the 
units of linear measure and of weight should have a relation 
to some invariable standard existing in nature, in order that f 
in tho event of the values of those units being ]o.st, they 
may be recovered with accuracy. This was the object pro- 
posed by iho govorument of Franco in 1793, when it was 
decided that tho metre should be a certain portion oH the 
circiunfcronce of a meridian of the earth ; and to Sir George 
Shuckburgh belongs iho merit of having determined the 
relation between the yaid (the unit of measure in England) 
and tho length of a pendulum which should make a certain 
number of vibrations in a given lime, t’he subject bad 
already, at intervals, during many yeai's been recommended 
to the attention of tho government, but the inquiry firom 
various circumstances being deferred, it was reserved for 
privato individuals, to whom, for the sake of obtainingiacQU- 
racy and uniformity in their scientific pursuits, it Was of 
importance to have a precise standard of length, to procure 
one by their own exertions. By numerous experiments Sir 
Georgo found that the difference between two pendulums, 
one vibrating 42 times and the dther 84 times in a minhte 
(mean tiipo) in the latitude of London, at 113 feet above ijtie 
level of the sea, when the mercury in tho barometer is^ at 30 
inches, and the temperature is at (Fahr.)» is equal to 
59*89358 inches according to tho parliamentary standard ; 
and it is evident that by repeating such experiments with 
all duo care, the length of a rod containing the same qum^ 
her of inches might be obtained. .From the more recent 
experiments of Captain Kater and Colonel Sabiho, the 
leiigtli of a pendulum vibrating one second' in London Is ' 
39*13929 inches; which gives for fhe , di^erence bfetWeen 
two such pendulums as those, above mentioned, 5^^^90103 
inches, a result agreeing with that which had been found., 
by Sir George Shuckburgh within 'OiftAS inch.^ This phi- 
losopher also ascertained from numerous ex)^riments that 
a cubic inch of distillefl water, when the mercury in the ba- 
rometer is at 29*5 inches, and tho temperature is fie**, weighs 
in air 252*500 grains, and in vacuo 252'806 grains ; hence 
the exact weight of n grain, and consequently of all other 
weights, may at any lime be obtained. (PkiL 
1798.) . 

In order that a precise standard of length might be pre- 
served in the country. Sir George Shuckburgh employed Mr. 
Trough ton to make for him a brass-bar, and to lay down on 
it with groat accuracy the length of 5 feet, divided into feet, 


inches, and tenths of an inch ; tho bar was 571 inches long, 
lA inch wide, and 0’4 inch thick ; and besides the scale just 
mentioned, there W'cro laid upon it various other measures 
of acknowledged or reputed authority. This scale is now in 
the possession of the Royal Society ; and in tho Phii. TratiJt, 
for 1798 is a paper by Sir George, in which the scale is 
described, and the length of 3 feet on it is compared with 
the length of the old standard yard which was kept at the 
Exchequer (where it is supposed” to hOiVe been placed m the 
reign of Elizabeth) and with that of another standard yard 
belonging to the Royal Society, llie difference between 
the last-mentioned standards, which was considerable, had 
been observed by Mr. Graham in 1 742. 

In 1833 the Royal Astronomical Society caused a new 
standard measure to bo made with all possible accuracy; 
this is a brass tube, or rather, it consists or three brass tubes 
drawn within one another, and the scale, which is 5 feet 
long, divided into inches and tenths, is formed on the upper 
part of the exterior surface between tw'o lines drawn parallel 
to the axis of tho tube. By careful comparison it has been 
found that 3 feet on this scale exceeds 3 feet on the Shuck- 
burgh scale by *000079 inch ; and it may be observed here 
that 3 feet on tho latter scale exceed the imperial yard 
which is at present in use by ‘00058 inch. ffoya/ 

Astr. Soc., vol. ix.) 

It is said of Sir George Shuckburgh that in matters of 
science no man was move cautious of making hasty infer- 
encoa or of forming general conclusions from partial or iri- 
tlccumte observations, lie hod travelled on the Continent; 
and being a diligent cultivator of asitronomy, ho fitted up an 
observatory with instruments which he caused to be con- 
struoted by Mr. Ramsden. He died at his seat in 'War- 
wickshire, September, 1804, in the 54 th year of liis age, 
leaving the character of a man of great integrity, and, ns a 
senator, of independent conduct. 

SH'UMLA, Schumna^ or Ciumna, in 43*^ 12^ N. lat. and 
20* 53' E. tong., is a considerable town in tho eyalet (pro- 
vince) of Rumclia and thd sandjak (district) of Silistria. 1 1 
is situated on the northern declivity of the Balkan, in Bul- 
garia, on the way from Constantinople toBukharcst, at nino 
days* journey from Onstantinoplo. It is surrounded by 
walls and defended by a citadel, and although upon the 
whole it is not w^cll built, there arc so many mosques and 
baths, that tho appearance of the town is agreeable. The 
celebrated mausoleum of DjczaVr-il-Hassan Fasha is one of 
tho greatest attractions and very much improves the dull 
fcature.s of Shumla. There is however much more life than 
could be expected ; the commerce is flourishing, owing to 
the many roads from the northern, provinces which lead 
through it to the capital ; the silk cloth manufactures 
are kept in activity by a continalrdemand; tho cotton 
manufactories, of which there are a great number in this 
place, supply almost all Bulgaria, and oven Walhohia, with 
the produce of their industry; and tho extensive copper 
trade, which the inhabitants have almost monopolised in tho 
north, enriches the town considerably. Tho number of in- 
habitants is between 20,000 and 30,oDo, and consists of 
Turks, Bulgarians, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. The 
situation of Shumla is on a considerable elevation, but ii 
has not a good climate. Being situated at the spot where 
tbo roqds mite the chief fortre-sses of the Danube meef^ the 

S QSsession of Shumla is tlie key of the Balkan. Indei'd 
bumla was always tho point of attack in every attempt io 
cross over into Turkey. It came into the possession of ilio 
Ottoman Porte iri the reign of Murad IL, when the castle 
was occupied by Ali Pasha, tho sou of thU sovereign’s grand- 
vizir, in 1,472. It was besieged in 1774 by Rumianzow, but 
without 8ucCO$B.. In 1810 Kamitiskei wag obliged to retreat 
with a considerable loss, tho Russians having again at- 
tempted to, get ipossession of the key to Cunstantmople. 
But this fortress was not so fortunate in 1628, when General 
Wittgenstein^QOk itj bis conquest how'cverdid not com - 
pdjQsate fbr tho loss which he suffered of the greater x^rt of 
his army, partly from the ftiry of the Turks, and partly from 
the plague and dysentery which raged in the camp. Gene- 
ral Diebitsph had in tho meantiruoX'rossed the Balkan with- 
out coming to Shumla. 

There is an interesting accmint of this tow'll in the ‘ De- 
scription dp Shumla,* by BarbitJ du Borage, Paris, 1828. 

The're is in iho neighbouihood of Shumla a village called 
Madara, which well deserves the aiteution of travellers; it 
is inhabited solely by women, the number of whom amounts 
to about 2000. This female community has laws of its 
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oivn: ?hc 7 nre exempt from all taxes, and are noted for llicir the Birman empire, and 7600 square miles larger tluin 
hospitality. Cochin’China. 

SIIUS. [Persia; Sus.] Surface and SoiL — A considerable portion of Siam is 

StlUSTKR. [Persia.] covered with mountains and hills. The mountainous and 

SI, in Music, the name given by the English, Italians, hilly part appears to be connected with two chains of moun- 
aiid French, to the seventh of the syllables used in solmi* tains, running south and north, and terminating at their 
sation ; and, by the two last, also to the note, or sound, called iiorthem extremity in the snow-covered mountain- ranges 
u by the Germans and English. [Solmisation.] , which surround the elevated table*land that forms the centre 

S1AK> [Sumatra.] of the Chinese province of Yunnan. North of 22^ and 

SlALAGOGUESciromfflaXov, ‘saliva,’ and that without the boundaries of Siam, both ranges seem to ap- 

which leads or brings'), agents which increase the How of proach so near to one another as to constitute one extensive 
saliva and other fluids from the parotid and other glands in mountain- region furrowed from north to south by the nar- 
the vicinity of the mouth. They operate in different ways, row valley of the river Mcnam. but after onleiing Sianl tbe 
and are distinguished into local or remote. Of the local, some mountains gradually recede, and contain the wide valley of 
are gaseous, others are solid; these lost are also termed that river. 

masticutories. Of the gaseous, the most familiar is the odour The western of the two great chains, called by geogra- 
uf savoury food, which produces an immediate secretion phers the Mountains of Siam, separates the basins of the 
fiom the salivary glands, being the primary step in the rivers Saluen and Menam, and occupies also the northertv 
process of digestion, for the perfect performance of which portion of the Malay peninsula, aefar south as N. lat. 
thorough iiisalivation of the food is requisite. By the mo- It extends therefore from north to south about 750 miles, 
tion of the jaw in the act of mastication a further flow of Wo do not know the width of this range, except towards its 
saliva is occasioned, and this result occurs however insipid southern extremity, where (between 15^ and 12** N. lat.) it 
or insoluble tbe substance may be which is moved about in is probably not more than 70 miles across, but is divided 
the mouth. Hence even a pebble or mastiche will cause it. into two ridges, which enclose the narrow valley in which 
But if the substance possess an agreeable aroma, or a con- the Tenasserim river runs southward. The greater part of 
sidcrable degree of pungency or acrimony, a greatly aug- this range has been seen by travellers. Tiie whole of it 
mented secretion is tbe consequence. In hoi climates pi- appears to be covered with junglo or high trees. Some of 
quant articles are extensively usea to stimulate the languid the summits rise, according to a vague estimate, to between 
action of the digestive organs. [Aromatics; Food.] In 5000 and COOO feet. We are no better acquainted with the 
local affections uf the mouth, nose, or even hoad, relief is elevation of the range which runs through the British pro- 
ofton obtained by exciting the salivary glands to increased vince of Tenasserim parallel to tlie shores of the Gulf of 
secretion, and this is effected by cljewing pellitory root and Bengal, but it does not in general exceed about 2000 feet, 
other pungent articles, or holding in the mouth an infusion The ridge which extends along the eastern banks of the 
or tincture of these. Remote siadagoguos are first received Tenasserim river is called by the Siamese Sam-ra-yot, or 
into the system by the stomach or other channels, and then tbe ‘Throe Hundred Peaks.’ It consists of lofty mountains, 
exert a peculiar influence on the salivary glands. Of these extremely ruggeti on their flanks as well as summits, and 
the most familiar is mercury. This often proves highly rising in' innumerable bold conical peaks. This ridge, 
remedial, es|)ecially in tbe fevers of tropical countries, in which lowers considerably as it approaches Kwi Point (12*^ 
which the occurrence of salivation is always regarded as a N. lat.), does not come near the Gulf of Siam, but leaves 
forerunner of recovery. In persons whose systems cannot between it and the shores a level country, nppareiiily allu- 
sustain mercury, or to whom it is objectionable, a deficiency vial, on which rise some insulated peaks. The mountains 
of saliva, a frequent accoiqpaniment of indigestion, is removed of Siam terminate near 1 1*’ N. lat., on the isthmus of Kraw. 
by the Virginian snake-root, alone, or in combination with Three passes are known to lead over these Mountains be- 
preparations of copper. tw'een Tenasserim and Siam, but only one of them seems 

Tho excessive salivation which results from even a small adapted to facilitate the intercourse between the two cuun- 
dose of mercury' should cause the utmost caution to be tries, and it is probable that, in spite of the jealous policy of 
observed in its use ; especially as it is extremely ditficult to the Siamese court, a regular communication will soon be 
remove it when once established, or even to mitigate its established along this road. [It leads from Molmein, near the 
effects. [Mercury.] ’ confluence of Uie river Ataran with tho Saluen, along the 

SI ALIA. [Blue Bird.] banks of the fimt-named river to its source, where the range 

SIAM. IncludingHflie countries tributary to or dopen- is passed at a place called Prasong-tshu, or the ' Three 
dent on it, Siam exteMs from 4” to 22*’ N. lat., and from Pagodas.' Thence it passes into Siam, and traverses the 
to 105° 20' E. long. It comprehends a vast extent of country rich and fertile valley of the river Mekhlong to the town 
in the peninsula beyond the Ganges, and tho larger part of the same name, which is built where the river fulls into 
of the Malay peninsula. The greater j^art of the boundary the western branch of the Menam river, not far from its 
by which it is separated from the adjacent countries is mouth. 

imperfectly known, except where it borders on tho British The high ground which traverses the isthmus of Kraw 
possessions, where also it has lately been discovered that the from north to south, which extends from 12° to 9° N. lat., 
frontier-line differs materially from that which is laid down can hardly be called hilly. It is also separated from botli 
in the host maps. [Tenasserim.] On the cast of Siam lie tho the mountain-ranges which lie north and south of it, tho 
coui^tries constituting the kingdom of Cochin-China or An-' mountains of Siam and those of tho Malay peninsula, by 
nam ; on the north il China (the province of Yunnan) and deep and wide depressions. The northern of these depres- 
thatpart of Laos which is subject to tho Birmans; on tbe west sions occurs near U’’ S. lat., where tho ground that sepa- 
ls the Birman emnire, from which it is sejparated by the river rates the Pakchan river, which falls into the Gulf of Bengal, 
Saluen, the British province of Tenasserim, and the Gulf of and the Choomphon river, which enters tho Gulf of Siam, 
Bengal ; and on the south are the independent states of the is so low, that, according to the statement of the natives, the 
Malay peninsula, Perak and Pahang. That portion of the two rivers often unite their waters during the spring-tides. 
Indian Ocean which is called the Gulf of Siam, and extends As both rivers ate navigable for boats, it is probable that 
from soath-east to north-west above 50Q miles, with an they might be so connected as to constitute a short and 
average width of about 250, is almost entirely surrounded dire«;t water-communication across the isthmus between the 
by the countries subject to Siam. Accoi'ding to the cotcu- Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam. Tbe southern depres- 
lation of Berghaus, tho boundary-line between Siam and sioii occurs at the southern extremity of tbe isthmus of 
Cochin-China is 1357 miles long ; that towards China, t'l5 Kraw, and crosses the peninsula obliquely, beginning on the 
miles; between Birma and Siam, 331 miles; and that by shoresoftheBayof Bengal, east of Phunga or Ponca (8° 15' 
which it is separated from the British possessions, 664 miles. N. lat.), and running north-east to the town of Pennpm, 
The boundary-line which separates it from Perak and Pa- east of which it expands to a great width, comprehending tho 
hang is 230 miles long. The G ulf of Bengal (brms a coast- low country on both sides of tbe river Tbakham between tho 
line of 529 miles ; and the Indian Ocean, with the Gulf of towns of Phoon-phin and Cbai-ya. 

Siam, one of 1467 miles. The mountains of the Malay peninsula have been noticed 

Siam is the largest of the three empires contained in the under that head [vol. xiv., 326J. Tho undulating country 
peninsula beyond the Ganges. Crawfurd estimates the area which separates the Malay mountains and the mountains of 
at 190,000 square miles; but according to tho calculation of Siam from the Bay of Bengal, and extends a few miles in- ^ 
Berghaus, it is nearly 290,000 square miles. Taking the land, terminates on the shores with a coast of moderate 
former estimate, it is about 60,000 square miles lai'ger than elevation. It is stated to bo of slight fertility, and in 
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somo parts even barrun. But the province of Wellesley, 
before it was occupied by the British, was also considered as 
a sterile tract, and yet it has been found to possess a con- 
siderable dejjreo of fertility. It is probable that other tracts 
of similar fertility will be fouml within the. territories of 
Siam, when they are well cultivated. It is however certain 
that this portion of the empire is thinly inhabited. At a 
distance of from 10 to 20 miles, this coast is lined with a 
series of islands. The long channel between them and the 
mainland has depth enough for the largest vessels, except 
ncjjr the continent, where it has genomUy only from four to 
five fiithoms; whilst near the islands there are generally 
from twenty to thirty fathoms. Many vessels sail through 
it during the south-western moousoon, as the heavy sea is 
greatly broken by the islands, and the gales are not so 
strong. The islands themselves are rocky, and most of them 
high : some rise to more than 3000 feet. The channels be- 
tween them are very deep, and usually free from danger. 
Most of these islands are only from two to six miles long. 
The largest, from north to south, are the following: St. Mat- 
thew’s Island (10® N. lat), also called Elephant Island, is 
about twelve miles long and six wide, and has at the north 
part an excellent harbour, which is four miles in length 
and three in width, and is called Elephant's Harbour. The 
highest part, situated in the middle of the island, is nearly 
3000 feet above the sea-lcvcl. Salauga. or Junk Seylon 
N. lat.), is about sixteen miles long and six wide. It is 
separated from the cuiUinent by the Strait of Papra, in 
which there are only from two to three and a half fathoms 
water. Oil tlie east side of Salanga are some tolerably 
good barbuurs. Provisions are abundant, and tin was for- 
merly exported. Towards its southern extremity is a high 
iiKjuritain. Farther south, between 6° dtF and 6^ 8', is the 
group of tlio Lancuva Islands; which, in addition to several 
Mnalier ones, contains the islands of Trotto. Lancawi, and 
the two T/ivldas. They are also very elevated, and have 
some irood harhimrs : but tliopgh the islands are partly 
cleared and well cultivated by Malaya and some Chinese 
^ett!er9, the liarbours are little frequented. 

The eastern coast of that portion of the Malay peninsula 
which belongs tu Siam is mucii lower and wider, the moun- 
tains being frequently fifrcori and twenty miles distant. In 
fertility it is olso superior to the western coast: several exten- 
sive tracts yield rich crops of rice ; and others, though uncul- 
tivated and covered with jungle, exhibit a vigorous vegeta- 
tion. The island.') along this coast are not numerous, nor 
elevated, except Tunlalem, the largest, which however is not 
very high. 

To tlie cast of the Mountains of Siam is the large valley 
of the river Mcniara. According to Crawfurd, it extends 
from the most northern recess of the Gulf of Siam to Pecli*ai 
(between ID” and 2U” N. lat.) 360 miles: and its breadth at 
its southern extrennty docs not exceed 60 miles. Hence ho 
oaleulatcs that if its average breadth equals that of its 
southern extremity, the whole area is 21,6t)U square miles. 
In this estimate he seems only to have imdnded that por- 
tion of the valley whic-h is subject to annual inundations, 
and whose soil is therefore alluvial. But it is now known 
that this alluvial tract towai'ds its southern extremity, at 
least on the west, is enclo'^ed by a more elevated country of 
equal width and of considerable fertility. TbU will greatly 
enlarge the area of this region. We are however acquainted 
only with the southern part of it, no European having given 
any account of the country north of the antient capital. 
Ay u this, or Yutliia, which is only 20 miles from the mouth 
of the Meiiarn in a straight lino. In this tract the fertility 
of the soil is not inferior to that of nio.st countries between 
the tropics which are subject to the inundations of a large 
river. The banks of the river, being more elevated than the 
country at a distance, are studded with villages and towns, 
and the lower grounds are covered with extensive rice- 
fields. 

The mountain-range which divides the valley of the 
Menam from that of the river Moekbahii or Camborlja is 
almost entirely unknown. According to information col- 
lected by Sir Francis Hamilton, it would seem that be- 
tween ID* and 26® N. lat. a great interruption in the moun- 
tain-chain occurs, as it was stated to him by a imtivo of 
Laos, that in tlieso parU an arm of the river MaekUuun 
branches olTand runs to the Menam, so as to constitute, at 
least daring some part of the yeai’,gi natural water-coni- 
rouiiicaLion. This is probable from the circumstance that 
the Siamese have been able to keep their fooling in Soulh- 
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ern Laos, or Lanjang, which Inudly Mould have bt*en the 
case if both countries were separated by a ii]<>Ii coniiiiuous 
range, as its southern boundary seems to he open to Cam- 
bodja, a portion of the Oichin-Chincse empire. This moun- 
tain range, which is called the Mountains of Carnb>>dja, in 
consequence of its dividing the last-mcntiuucd couniry from 
Siam, has only been seen by Europeans where it approachcH 
the Gulf of Siam between the river Bang-pa-kung (U® 40' 
N. lat.) andChan-ti'bon (12'* 20' N. lat ), and again between 
Tung-yai (12” N. lat.) and Kong (11” N. lat.). In tboso 
parts it presents itself as an extensive rango of moderate 
elevation, covered to its summits with high trees and vege- 
tation. 

Between the towns of Chaii-ti-bon and Tung-yai lies a 
plain, which extends from the shores of the Gulf of Siam ftir 
inland, the mountains in these parts receding so far from the 
shores as not to bo visible from the sea. Tliis tract, wliicli 
constitutes the province of Chan-ti-bon, is one of the most 
fertile and populous districts in the Siamese empire. Tlie 
loinilalion is stated by some at a million, and by others at 
laif that amount. It iiS in general well cultivated, and from 
three to four hundred vessels are employed in taking iho 
produce to Bang-kok, whence a great portion of it goes to 
China. 

That portion of tho Siamese empire which ]ic.s cast of tlio 
Mountains of Cambodja belongs to tho basin of the river 
Maekhaun, or river of Cambodja. li is almost entirely 
unknown, not having been visited by Europeans, except early 
in the sixteenth century by a Dutchman. It seems to ex- 
tend in wide plains, which terminate south of 1A”N. lat on 
the river Maeklmnri. which here divides Siam from Cochin- 
China, but north of 15” the plains reach so far cast as to 
come up to tho mountaiii-rango of Coobin-Chinii, whose 
weslerti declivity is in these parts included m it bin the tcMri- 
tories of Siam. This extensive country is supposed to be 
very fertile, but thiiily peopled. 

Rivftrs (t7\d Lakes . — ^fhe river Saluen, wbiih forms tlu 
boundary between Siam and tho Birman empire for I5U 
miles, is noticed under Birma [vol. iv., p. 438]. Several of 
the small rivers which diain the eastern bide of the Malay 
peninsula arc navigable for a few miles, as the Tbuwaiig, 
which passes near Ligor (between 8” and 9” N. lai.). But 
the most important of the rivers of Siam is the Menam, a 
name which signifies, in the Siamese language, * mother of 
waters.* This river rises in Iho sou ih- west ern dislrichs of 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, with two brunches Tlio 
we»tern and longer one, called Nanting-ho, has its origin 
near 24” N. lat., and has a general southward course until ii 
joins (south of 22” N. lat.) the other branch, called Mao- 
pmen, which is considered by the Siamese to be the prin- 
cipal branch, though its course does not appear to be m 
long. The united river preserves the name of Mnepi aen, and 
traverses Lower Laos, or Yunshan, wlicre it beconius navi- 
gable for boats at the town, of Chung-raai, or /amac. lb«* 
capital of that country. Farther down the naiigation is 
much impeded by rapids, cataracts, and whirlpools, so lliat 
in several places, according to Kiimpfer, goods must bo taken 
out of the boots and transported to some distance by land. 
From the place where an arm of tho Maekhaun is said to 
join the Menam, it appears that the river is called Menuiii, 
Of Meiiiam, and, so far as we know, no impediments to navi- 
gation occur farther down, Oiir more exact knowledge of the 
river begins at Ayuthia, the aniiunt capital, which was visimd 
by Kiimpfer in 1690. This intelligent traveller gives a map 
of the river's course heneo to the sea, which, in 1820. the 
British agent Burney found to be very coriect, a riilhor cu- 
rioim circumstance, as the river Hows through an exteiisnc 
oUuvial ti act. Karapfer observes that the river above A> us bia 
divides several times, and contains some very large and 
several smaller islands. On one of the latter Ayuliiia is built. 
The last division of tho waters occurs below Bang-koU, tlio 
present capital. K'ainpfer describes the Menam a.s a large, 
deep, and rather rapid river in tlie lower part of its course, 
which is navigated by vessels of considerable burden. In his 
lime the middle embouchure was the deepest, and by it largo 
vessels entered the river, but at present both this and the 
wi^stern branch have only from eight to twelve feet of walcr 
on tho bar. The western brniich is called Mokhlong, and the 
middle one Taohin. Thoeastern arm, which at picsentis tlio 
only one navigable for large vessels, varies below Bang-kok 
from three quarters of a mile to one mile nnd a half in uidih, 
and tho depth, even closo to the low banks, is from six to 
ten fathoms, whilst its rapidity during the low tide is about 
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lluuo miloA an hour. It might therefore be navigiUed by 
larger vessels, wore it not for an extensive bank which lies 
Opposite its mouth, and extends about ten miles into the sea. 
Thu outor edge of this bank, winch is only about two hun- 
dred yards wide, consists of sand and harder materials, hut 
the rest of the Hat is so soft, that when a ship grounds 
during the ebb, she often sinks five feel in the mud and 
clay, without however sustaining any damage. The highest 
water on this bar from February to September is about 
thirteen feet and a half, and in the remaining four months, 
in whieli the country is inundatc‘d,,^rncwhat more than 
fourteen feet. On account of the obstacles arising from this 
extensive bar, Crawfurd thinks that tho navigation of this 
river ought to be confined to vessels not exceeding 200 or 
2 jO tons burden. The Menam, like all large rivers which 
have their source or course between tho tropics, inundates 
the Hat country contiguous to its banks. In the lower part 
of the river the water begins to ovorllow in the month of 
September, and continues to rise to the beginning or middle 
of November, when it decreases; and at the end of De- 
cember the waters re-enter tho bed. But it seems that 
farlhor to tho north the increase takes place sooner, ns, ac- 
cording to Crawfurd, the Hat boats and rafts of timber and 
hninboo, loaded with goods of various descriptions, leave 
ChiUig-mai in the month of August, and in two months 
roach Hang-kok, where the liver is crowded with them in 
Novombur and December. The inundations contribute 
greatly to the fertility of the alluvial tract by the mud which 
they deposit. The whole course of the Menam does not 
e.xceecl 800 miles, and this river is therefore greatly inferior 
to 1 1)0 Irawaddi and Maekhaiiu. 

It is not known if any of the several tributaries of tho 
Menam. which join it in tho upper course, arc navigable; 
but this is the case with the two rivers which fall into 
it from the west near its mouth. The most western, the 
Mekhlong, which has also given its namo to the western 
etnbouchuro of the Menam, is now known to run through a 
country in which hills and plains of some extent alternate, 
and to bo uavigablo for boats to the distance of 200 miles 
from its mout^ as far as the fortress of Lumlshhang, a 
place of some commerce. Tho eastern of these two rivers, 
which reaches the sea by the C/entml embouchure of the 
Menam, to which it gives its name, Tachin, is probably 
navigable for at least the same distance, but this circum- 
stance has not been ascertained. The plains along its banks 
are inhabited by many Chinese, who cultivate the sugar- 
cane. 

About 30 miles east from the eastern mouth of the Menam 
is that of the river Bang-pa-kung, which is of considerable 
size, and probably runs more than 300 miles, as it is sup- 
posed to originate in tho mountains of Cambodja, between 
15* and le'* N. lat. It runs west-south-west. It is said to 
be not much inferior in size to the Menam itself, and to hove 
the same depth of water on its bar. Within tho bar there 
are from two and a half to three fathoms water. It droiiis 
a country highly productive in rice and not inferior in fer- 
tility to the alluvial tract that surrounds Bang kok knd 
Ayuthia. 

A large lake is said to exist in the parallel of Ayuthia, 
but a considerable distance from it to the west. Its name 
is Lachado, and a river called Talau carries off its waters to 
the Menam. 

Climate, — Considerable variety of climate must exist in 
ft country which extends from the fourth to the twenty- 
second degree of latitude, and which also presents a great 
diversity iti its surface, on which elevated mountains and 
extensive plains occur. At Bang-kok, and this is the only 
place of which we have any detailed information, the year is 
divided between the dry and the wet seasons, as in other 
tropical countries. The dry season lasts from Oeteber Co 
April, and during this time the weather is temperate, the 
thermometer sinking in December and January to 72^ but 
in April and the beginning of May, before the rains set in, 
it is daily from 95*^ to 96* in the shade. The periodical 
rains commence early in May; they are atHrst light, but 
about the middle of that month they fall in torrents, and 
go on increasing, so that in June and July they are ex- 1 
tremely heavy. In August the rains are usually bght, and 
they cease in September. The river has then nsen so as to 
inundate the country, and it continues to vise to tho end of j 
November. Tho waters are lowest In the three months ! 
t)receding the rains. The greatest rise of the river at Bang- i 
kok is 1 B feet. During the rains, hard gales from the soutu I 


and south-west arc frec^uent, and with the rain they mode- 
rate the heat. 

The prevailing winds are connected with tho monsoons. 
In March, April, and May they generally blow from the 
south, and are sometimes tempestuous shortly before the 
rains set in. In June the wind turns to tho south-west, 
and gradually to the west, where it settles during the two 
following months. In September, when the wind linns to 
the norlii-west, the rain ceases, and blows from tho north 
during tho remainder of the year. In January it proceeds 
to the north-east, and in February to the south-west. Thus 
the prevailing winds blow regularly during the year fioni 
all points of the Compass. If the change takes place gra- 
dually, the equilibriunf of the air is not sensibly disturbed: 
but whenever the ehangu occurs within the shorl period of 
a day, it is attended with a hurricane. 

Productions. — Siam is rich in tmtural productions. Rico 
is most extensively cultivated. On the alluvial soil of tho 
Menam it generally yields forty fidd; and when only thirty 
fold, it is considered an indifferent crop. The rice of Siam 
is not inferior to that of any country, and it is' exported to 
a large amount. With the exception of Bengal. Siam un- 

uestionably exports more rice than any country in Asia. 

t goes chiefly to China. Maize is also extensively culli> 
vated, particularly in the mountain districts; but it is not 
exported, on account of its little value and great weight in 
comparison with rice. It does nut appear that wheat or 
any of the grains which are cultivated in Hindustan are 
grown in Siam. Of leguminous plants, the Phaseolus radi- 
ates, the Phaseolus maximus, and the Arachis hypogaea arc 
most commonly cultivated, and the first is exported to China 
and tho Malay islands. The roots cultivated in other tro- 
pical countries are common, especially the sweet potato. 
Tho cocoa and areca palms are cuUivaicd extensively in the 
lower tracts, and the oil obtained from the fust is an iin- 
porlanl article of export. 

Siam is noted for a great variety and abiindiince of fruit- 
trees, and their produce surpasses that of nil other parts of 
India m Havour. The neighbourhood of Baug-kok is one 
forest of fruit-trees; and as the Siamese consume a great 
quantity of fruit, the destruction of these plantations in 1831, 
by an inundation, in which the river in October rose three 
or four feet above its common level, was a serious calamity. 
The most exquisite fruits are the mango, the niangustnii, 
the orange, the durian, the lichi, and the pine-apple, with 
many others ofvtnferior value. The inungustan and the 
durian do not bear fruit in all the British ])osscssiuns ni 
Hindustan, but yield abundantly in Siam as far north as 
Korat, between IC® and 17® N. lat, Tho lichi {Scytalui 
litchi) has been introduced from China. 

Several other plants are cultivated as articles of foreign 
trade. The most important is the sugar-cane, which indeed 
has been grown in Siam from time iramemorml, but only 
for internal consumption. About 1812 however some Chinese 
began to grow it on an extonsfvo scale, and tho cultivation 
increased so rapidly, that in L822 more than 60,U00 pekhU, 
or 8,00p,000 pounds, were sent to Chinn, the western parts 
of Hindustan, Persia, Arabia, and Europe. Tins new 
branch of industry however did not then extend farther 
than tho lower parts of the rivers Bang-pa-kuiig, Mcnaiu, 
Tachin, and Mekhlong. The cultivalora of the cane are 
always Siamese, but the manufacturers of sugar arc inva- 
riably Chinese. Black pepner of a superior quality is cnlti- 
vatod In the country east of the Gulf of Siam to the amount of 
69,000 pekuls, or 8,000,009 pounds, nearly tho whole of which 
is exported to China. T^ohacco, which formerly was imported, 
is now grown so generally, that considerable quantities are 
exported to Cochin-China and to several of the Malay coun- 
tries; the best h grown in the countries east of the Gulf of 
Siam. Cotton does not succeed in tho low countries, ond 
is only cultivated in the more elevated tracts on the Malay 
peninsula, and in those which divide the alluvial region of 
the Menam from the Mountains of Siam'. It is of good 
quality, and annually sont to the Chinese island of Hainan 
to the amount of 20,000 pekuls. 

The forests, which cover nearly all the mountain-ranges 
of this country, yield several articles of trade. Cai damums 
are collected in the fofests on Ihe.Moimlains of Cambodja, 
and go to China, where they fetch a very high price. In 
the mountainous and woody, districts of Iaqh a gum is col- 
lected which resembles beniotn, with which it has long boon 
confounded. But the real benzoin it an o^ectof cultivation 
in Sumatra, and the kam-nyan, as the Siamese call that 
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x' b eh is collected in their connlry, is the produce of a tree ! 
t hat urows spontaneously in the forests of some districts of 
Laos. It is compaiaiivcly cheap and abundant. Gamboge, 
a well-known pigment, is collected in tlio mountains of Cam- 
bodja, within the boundaries of Siam, and Crawfiird thinks 
that this is the only part of the world in which it is pro- 
duced. Aquilu-wood is procured in the countries east of 
the Gulf of Siam, ns far north as 1 3® 30' N. lal., and con- 
biderahle quantities of it go to China, where it is used us a 
perrume in the temples. Sapan-wood is got from iho forests, 
'viin .which the mountains of Siam are clotned between 
10“ and 15“ N. lat. In point of quantity, if not of value, 
It is tho most cotisidcrable of all the exj^ts of Siam. It is 
ininci pally sent to China, but recently W very considerable 
f|uantity has been exported to Bengal and Europe. 

The forests of Siam contain many valuable timber-trees; 
one of them yields a considerable article of export, though, 
a.s Crawfurd supposes, it has not yet found a place in any 
botanical system. It is railed by tho Siamese JVai-dfing, or 
red \y()od, and by the Bortugueso Pao Rosa^ or rose*woo(), 
hut it does not resemble the rose-wood used in Europe, 
tliough it is used in China, to which large quantities are ex- 
ported, for cabinet-work. This tree is only found on the 
inouiuains of Camhodja wliich surround the upper course 
of the river Bang-pa- kiing, and it grows to a large size. 
Tho teak-forests are very extensive, hut all of them arc in 
J..aoa, or north of lh“ N. lat. Great numbers of trees arc 
tloaled down tho Meiiam, when tho river is swollen, to 
liang-kok: the consumption of teak timber in the lower 
disiricts is very consi<!erable. 

Ill iSiam ilie elophaut exists in the greatest perfection. 
The liiicst aie found in the forest of Suphan, between 14® 
and 1,0“ N. lat., ucst of Bang-kok, but they inhabit every 
part of iliu kingdom. In Bang-UoU their use is prohibited, 
except to a few persons of very high rank. In all other 
ivrU'is of tho couulry lluiy are freely employed, both for 
rilling and as b^'asis orbuidon, especially in Southern Laos, 
whose capjiHl, Lmjniig, takes its name from this circum- 
Rlaiico, si;uifyin!«: ‘this place of leu millions of elephants.* 
Tho nunihcr of wild olophanis is very great, and they are 
legulaily Inmiod on account of the government. The ivory, 
hiilcs, and hones are largely exported to China. Tho bulialo 
is numcious in the alluvial Irarts, where it is preferred to 
the ox fur agiiculiuud labour, on account of its superior 
iitrcngih and its habits, which are more suitable toa marshy 
soil. Black cat lie are more numerous in the more elevated 
districts, ami aro only kept for agricultural purposes, their 
milk being too trifling in quantity to bo useful, and tho 
fjliuiglucr of them is forbidden even to strangers. But the 
iiuiiuMous wild cattle which are found in many parts of the 
I'ouiitry arc shot by professed liunlsnien, for their hides, 
horns, bones, and flesh ; the llesh, after being converted into 
jf'iked beef, forms an article of trade w'ith China. The 
lorses of Siam are of a small kind, resembling our ironies. 
A small kind of goal is-kept about the temples, which pro- 
duces very littlo milk. Hogs aro very numerous, both in a 
domestic and in a wild state. The lard, prepared with great 
caic, is exported to the European settlements in the neigh- 
houi'ing countries. Fowls in their wild state exist in the 
furcsth of Siam, and the cnmrnoii fowl iatn’cared in the lower 
countries. 

The ill) uhle-ho rued rhinoceros is mere frequently met 
with in Siam than in any other country: it is bunted for its 
hifle and horn, both of which aio exported to China. A 
rhinoceros hide brings, w'cight for weight, noai'ly double 
the price of any uiber bide. It is said that a tliousand 
iliinuccius horns are annually sent to China, whore they are 
much valued fur supposed medicinal virtues. The tiger is 
extremely common, though not equal in. size to that of 
Bengal : his bonos and skin constitute a considerable articljc 
of conmieice with China; the hones are used by theChinese 
as a medicine. The black tiger is by no means rare. The 
skins of leopards, which are also' very common* .go to 
China. The true ,cr>et (viperra emitfi) is ri^ared by the 
Siamese for its musk. The scaly, akin o( the pangolin 
{manis pentadactyla) is sent ta China, where it also appears 
to be used for its* supposed medicinal virtues. There is also 
I lie orang- utan. There . are seven, different kinds of. deer, 
simoiig which lb© common »lag iOepms: lihph(ta)^ the 
iminljac, and the chevrotin (d/wA*M pygmteUH andJwtia- 
nicu$\ aro most common. ■> > 

Common ducks are reared in great numbers by tho 


Chinese, but geese arc almo.st unknown. Tlio peacock is 
common in the forests, and the feathers aro exported to 
China. Thoioare several species of pheasants and pigeons, 
and also of wading birds. The feathers of the king-lisher* 
iho blue jay, the pelican, and several birds of the crane and 
atork families, me sent to China. There aro tortoises and 
crocodiles in the Mcnam, but they are not so coumion as in 
the Ganges. The green turtle iTestudf> Muha) abounds 
on the islands along the eastern shores of the Gulf of Siam* 
and the eggs are sent to Baiig-kok, w’here they ai eased for 
food. Lizards and serpents nro numerous, but few of the 
latter are poisonous. 

Fish is abundant,' but of very inferior quality ; several 
kinds however .are dried and exported. Shrimps dried and 
prepared are nn arliclo of exp art under the name of Ao/n- 
chang. The coccus lacca produces the dyo or gum culled 
lac in conunKTcc. It is ibiuul in the forests of the northern 
provinces of Siam Proper, in Laos, and in the mountains 
of the Malay pcnin.sula. The lac of Siam is of very su- 
perior quality, containing a larger portion of colouring- 
matter tlrau that of Bengal and of the Birman empire, it 
IS exported to China and the European settlements. 

Several kinds of animals in Siam contuin individuals of a 
while colour, which is never the case in other countries. Be- 
sides white elephants, which are kept in Iho stables of tlic 
king, and treated with a kind of veneration, Finlnysun 
found while raurikey.s, white buffaloes, and white deer, and 
he observed e\en a white porpoise in the Gulf of Siam. Ho 
thinks that this anomaly m the colour of the animals is 
connected with the peculiarities of the climate. 

Gold is found in the mountains of tlic Malay peninsula, 
and at the southern extremity of those of Siam, and is workcfl 
in some places; hut the quantity produced is not sufficient 
for the consumption of the country, owing to the quantity 
used in gilding temples and images. This metal is accoul- 
ingly imported from the Malay countries. Tin exists in 
many places in the mouiitains whore gold is found, hut. 
especially in those of the Malay peninsula, where it is 
w'orked, and also on the island of Salnnga. Itconstirules a 
considerable article of export. Iron is very abundant in 
both ranges which form tho boundary of the valley of the 
Meiiam, and i.s woikod on a very extensive scale. Copper 
and lend are found in some places, and worked to some 
extent, especially tho latter. Zinc, is said to abound, but is 
not worked. Antimony is worked on a small scale. Tbo 
only piecioiis stones wliich are known to exist in Siam aro 
the sapphire, the Oriental ruby, and the Oriental topaz,which 
are obtained by digging the alluvial soil at the bottom of 
tiie hills that surround the plain of Chan-ti-bon ; but the 
sapphire and the ruby ore inferior to those of Birma. Salt 
is made in tho low wooded and uninhabited country wlindi 
exicuds between the mouths of tho Mennm along the se.i, 
as in the Sunderbuiids of Bengal. 

Inhabitants , — The p.opulation of Siam is composed of 
different nation?, part of whom are aborigines, and part emi- 
grants from other countries. The fir.st class of inhabitants 
consists of Siamese, Luo.s, Cnmbodjans, and Malays, who 
have nltuinod a certain, though different degree of civiliza- 
tion, and of Kariang, Lawa. Kha, Chong, and Samanfr, 
wlio occupy some mountain-regions, and seem to be back- 
ward in civilization. The inimigranl nations aro Chinese, 
Mohammedans, Hindus, R guana, and Portuguese. 

The Siamese, Lvios, Cainbodjans, and Malays seem to be- 
long to Iho t-amo race with the Birmans and inliabitnnts of 
Cochin-China. They arc all members of the great Mongol 
family, and they are all shorter than the natioii.>, of 
the Caucasian race. The average height of the Siamese 
is five feel three inches. The Bkin .is^)f a ligliler lulour 
than that of the Asiatics to the west of the Ganges, a 
colour which, in the high ranks, where a yellow cosmetic 
is generally used, approaches thatof gold. The texture of tho 
skin is rcraarkably smooth, soft, and shining. They have a 
strong tendency to obesity. Tho form of the head is most 
remarkable. The most characteristic features aio the cheek 
bones, which are large and prominont, and give to the whole 
face tho forth of a lozenge, instead of the oval figure which 
constitutes s beauty among the nations of Wes'lern Asia 
and Europe. Ti)o , forehead, though less prominent to- 
wards'thh sides, is broad, and covered with the haiiy scalp 
in greater proportion than in any other people. In some it 
descends to witliin an inch, or even leas, of the evchrows, 
covers the whole of the templos, and alretchc.s foi wurd to 
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within nearly the same ilistanee of the outer angle of the 
eye. The diameter of the head from the front ^ck wards 
is very short, and hence, the general form is eumewhat 
cylindrical ; and, in a great number of instances, from the 
• crown to the nape of the neck is nearly a straight line. 
^The top of the head is often unusually Hat. The hair is black, 
thick, coarse, and long. The face diflers greatly from that 
of the European or Hindu, the features never being bold, 
piomiuent, or well defined. The nose is small, round at the 
point, but not (latiened as in the negro ; and the nostrils, 
instead of being parallel, diverge greatly. The mouth is 
wide, but not projecting ; the lips are rather thick. The 
eyes arc small, and the outer angles are more turned up 
than in the western races, thotigli not so much as in (he 
Ciiincbc. The eye-brows are neither prominent nor well 
marked. The beard consists only of a few straggling 
hairs. 

The Siamese call themselves Thay, but are called by the 
Malays, and some other neighbouring nations, Zcam, or 
Zam, from which word the term Siam is derived. They 
speak a peculiar language, of which however that whiclr is 
spoken in Laos is only a dialect. It consists of monosyllabic 
words; but these are mixed with a considerable number 
of words taken from llie Pali language, and others from the 
Chinese. The alphabet is mixed up with characters taken 
from the Pali and Devanagari. It is used in common life, 
and some poetry and novels, as well as historical composi- ' 
lions, are written in it. But the sacred literature is only 
written in the Pali language, which, together with the wor- 
ship of Buddha, was introduced into Siam and the adja- 
cent countries in tho fourth century of our aora. The tem- 
ples of Buddha aic the only edifices which display any ar- 
cJiitcctural character. [Bang-kok, vol. lii., ]>. 372.] 

The Siamese have made considerable progress in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and they have very extensive orchards ; 
but their houses and the 'dress of the common people indi- 
cate that in other respects they have not advanced fur in 
the arts of civilization. The Chinese, who during the last 
century settled in large numbers in Siam, have introduced 
several branches of industry, but it does not appear that 
any of them have been adopted by the Siamese. 

The inhabitants of Laos [Laos] and those of Cambodja 
are about equal in civilization tp the Siamese. 

The two migratory tribes of the Kariang and Lowa occupy 
.some mountain-tracU in that portion of Laos which is sub- 
ject to Siam. The last-mentioned tribe has made some pro- 
gress in civilization, as they work tho load-mines, which 
are abundant in their country. The Kha tribe inhabits the 
mountains of Cambodja between 1 b"* and 1 7'^ N. lat., and 
the Chong occupy their southern extremity between 11° 
and 14° N. lat. The Samang tribe exists only in that part 
of Siam w'hich is situated on the Malay peninsula south of 
the isthmus of Kraw. It belongs to the race of the Austral 
negroes, or Papuas, who arc found in the inlorior of almost 
all the larger islands of the Indian Archipelago cast of the 
Andaman Islands. 

Among the foreign colonists tho Chinese are the most 
numerous, though Crawford says that, according to some 
statements, their number does not exceed 440,000 ; ho adds, 
that it was stated by some to be as high as 760,000. More 
recent travellers have found that their number atBang-kok 
alone exceeds 300,000, and it seems that they are dis- 
persed all over the country, working tho mines, manufac- 
turing sugar, occupied in several trades, and many of them 
as merchants. Some few of them emigrate from Yunnan to 
Laos, but the larger number come from the provinces of 
Canton and Fukian. Those fmra the island of Hainan 
and tho provinces of Chekiang and Kiangnan are loss nu- 
merous. Tliey soon assimilate with the Siame.se, inter- 
marry with them, and adopt the religion of Buddha os 
practised in Siam ; but they invariably dress in the eostume 
of their own country. 

There are a few itindus, and a greater number pf Moham- 
medans, who have immigrated from the peninsula of Hin- 
diiKtan. They preserve their religion and dress. The 
Mohammedans have nine mosques at Bang-kok, but they 
arc all very poor buildings. 

A few Coeliin-Chinese have also Milled in the country ; 
and a number of Peguans, expelled from their country by 
tho Birmans, have taken refuge in Siam, 

Crawfurd estimates the population, accord- 
ing to tho nations inhabiting Siam, as follows:— 


Siamese . . • 1,260,000 

Laos . . . • 840,000 

Peguans . . • 25,000 

Cambodjans • • • 25,000 

Malays .... 195,000 

Chinese • . . 440.000 

Natives of Hindustan . . 3,500 

Portuguese . . . 2,000 

♦ 2,790,500 . 

Recent travellers who have visited Siam think lhat*the 
population is coi^derably underrated; and though they 
do not state in#hat particulars Crawfurd’s statements 
are erroneous, they make tho whole population amount to 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. This assertion is sup* 
ported by the travels of Leal, who went from Molmcin to 
Bang-kok through the valley of the river Mekhlong, and 
found several towns there whose population he estimated 
at between 6000 and 13.000 each. 

Divisions and Totnns.— Siam is composed of countries 
which constitute the kingdom of Siam, and are immediately 
subject to the sovereign, and also of tributary countries, 
governed by their own princes, who arc dependent on the 
king of Siam. Tho former consist of the kingdom of Siam, 
called by the natives ludara Thay-nu, and of a portion of 
the kingdom of Cambodja, called by the Sianicsu ludara 
Shan. The tributary princes inhabit the countries north 
and south of the kingdom. On the north are the coun- 
tries of the princes of Laos ; and on the south the princes 
who govern a portion of the eastern Coast of the Malay penin- 
sula. 

1. ludara Thay-nu, or Siam Proper, comprehends the 
countries along the eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam, as 
far inland os the mountains of Cambodja, and those in the 
I basin of the river Menam ns far north as 19° N. lai., tu- 
j gather with tho isthmus of Kraw, and the Malay peninsula 
as far south as 7° N. lat. According to the most recent in- 
formation, the small Malay kingdom of Queda hUsS been 
incor|K>rated into Siam Proper, and at present con.stituies a 
part of the province of Ligor. By this accession the southern 
boundaiy of Siam Proper has been extended to 5° N. lat., 
and it surrounds the British colony of Wellesley I’rovince. 
[Pbnano.] It comprehends all the coast-lino of Siam, tw 
cept that of the tributary Malay states which lie south of 
it, and all that has been stated respecting the climate and 
productions refers especially to this part of Siam. It is 
divided into eighteen provinces, which have been laid 
down in Berghaus*s map according to the statements of the 
French traveller Do la Loubdro, who was there towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

On the banks of the Menam river are Bang-kok, the new 
capital [Bang-kok], and Ayuthia, tho antient capital. The 
last-mentioned place was taken in 1767 by the Birmans, and 
from that time ceased to be the capital. Modern travellers 
have not been permuted to visit it, but Kiimpfer, who was 
there in 1690, describes it as a large place, about nine miles 
in circumference, but adds, that a part of the enclosed space 
was laid out in extensivu gardens, (hough other parts were 
closely occupied bythoutes and temples. Crawfuid was in- 
formed that in population it was equal to Bang-kok in 1818. 
It is built on an island formed by two arms of the river 
Menam, and is also called Duarawadi, and somelimcs ludara, 
or by the Europeans Siam. The country which extend.s from 
this town southward to Bang-kok and the mouth of the river 
is well cultivated and covered with villages, except near the 
sea, where the low shores, inundated by the high tides at 
full and change, are covered with trees, and only inhabited 
by persona who make salt. 

Bang-pa-sbe is near tho mouth of the river Bang*pa-kung, 
which has a mud-bar with only twelve feet of water on it, 
but within the river it deepens to flrom two and a half to 
three fathoms. AroUnd it is a large tract of low alluvial 
ground of great fertility and very productive in rice and 
sugar-cane. The town is a Considerable place, and carries 
on an active commerce with' Bang-kok. Farther up on the 
banks of the same river is the town of Patriyu, which con- 
tains a considerable population, and is fortified. 

Chan-ti-bun is the capital of a province of the same name, 
which, according to some statements, contains apopulation of 
a million, and according to others only half that number. 
The town hsA 30,609 inhabitants, and exports (lie prodiiro 
of the province, consisting of nee, pepper, gamboge, curcla-^ 
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mums, and aquila- wood ; the pepper amounts to 40,000 pekuls. 
It 18 built on a small hill, al tlio foot of a mountain, near 
the banks of a river, which at its mouth forms a harbour 
that ad'ords anchorage in flvo or sii fathoms W'ater, but 
the nvOr is only navigated up to the town by boats of from 
3«0 to 1000 pekuls buiflen, which carry goods from this 
]>.a(^ to Bang-kok. The number of such vessels employed 
in IhU trade is slated to bo between 300 and 400. 

South of Chan-ti-hun is the town of Tung-hay, nca^^thc 
mouth of a small river which falls into a broad arm of the 
sea. It exports pepper, aquila-woodiand pepper; of the last, 
about 15.000 pekuls to Bang*kuki 

Pi-sa-luk is a ron’siderablo town, which Crawfurd states 
to be on the banks of the Menmn, but in Berghaus*a map 
It is placed on one of its tributaries, near 18® 30' N. lat. 

Leal in passing from Martaban through the valley of the 
Mckhlong river found some commerci^ towns there. At 
the mouth of the river is the town of Mekhlong, with 13.000 
inhabitants, wliich has a harbour for small vessels, And car- 
ries oil a considerable trade. Ral-phri has 10,000, Pak- 
prek 8000, and Banl-chioin 5000 inhabitants, and these 
places have a considerable trade with the ad jacent countries. 
Much sapaii’Wood is cut in the forests on the neighbouring 
mountains. At Lamtchang, which is a small place, but has 
some commerce, the rivCr bcconies navigable. South of 
aTckhlong, on the shores of the Gulf of Siam, is the town 
)\i-ljri, which has a considerable population, aiulexports vice 
iMid jiiilni-siigar. The harbour is only acces^^ible to vessels of 
small burden. From Puchpiiri, which lies a little more to 
the south, a mad formerly led to Mergui, at the mouth of 
the river Tenassfuiin, by which some commerce was carried 
oil between the Gulf of Bengal and that of Siam. But this 
road IS no longer used, and wc have no account of the town 
of pill*. h pill i. 

On the isthmus of Kraw, along the coast of the Gulf of 
fcJiam, are the towns (p Choomphon, Chai-ya, Bandon, Phum- 
phui.and Pliosuga. Choomphon contains about 8000 inhabi- 
tail's hut has litilo trade, A road leads from this plkce to 
Pakchan in Tunasserim, but it is little used. Near 9® 40' is 
an extensive Hat, intersected by several branches of the sea 
or rivers, on which three small towns are situated, Chai-ya, 
Bandon, and Phum-phin, which have some trade in rice, and 
11 in her, which groWs in the neighbourhood, and also in tin. 
'J'he tin is brought from Salanga by means of a road which 
travel ises the isthmus, passing through Pennon, and termi- 
iialcs on the Gulf of Bengal at Poonga, a towm with 4000 
iiihabitan(«, .situated at the northern extremity of the bay 
foimed by the island of Salanga. 

Ill the part of Proper Siam which lies south of the 
istliuius of Kraw.un the Malay peninsula, are several towns. 
Lig'ir has about 5000 inhabitants, and some trade with 
China, to which country cotton, blabk pepper, tin, and rat- 
tans are exported. The harbour can only be entered by 
small vessels. Talung lies farther to the south, on a river 
which falls into the channel between the mainlond and the 
Island of Tantalein. From this ])lace a road crosses the 
peninsula, which leads to Tranir, a small harbour and town 
on the Gulf of Bengal; it is not much used. Still farther 
houih, and near the boundary of the Malay kingdom of Pa- 
taiii, is the town of Sungvua or Sungkla, which is built 
partly on the continent and partly on the southern extre- 
mity Of the island of Tantalem. The harbour is frequented 
yearly by two or throe Chinese junks, which export tin, 
j)ei)per, rice, and sapan woud, A road leads from Sungora 
acro.'is the peninsula to Queda. 

Samui, an I'slaud in the Gulf of Siam, is also called Carnam 
on our maps. It is near 10® N. lat, and several miles from 
f he eastern coast of the isthmus of Kraw. It is not large, but 
fertile and a place of trade, being visited annually by some 
Cliuiese junks, which export cotton and binls* nests. The 
group of the Sichatig Islands lies wUhin the more narrow 
portion of the Gulf of Siam, not far from the eastern coast. 
They are eight in number, and the largest, properly called 
Sichung, is five miles in leugih, and about a mile ami a 
quarter m its broadest part, rfietween this island and Koh- 
kam. the next in magnitu#, is an excellent harbour, which 
may become the station of large vessels trading with Bang- 
kok, as such vessels cannot pass the mud-bank which lies 
before the mouth of the Menam. 

U. That portion of the kingdom of Siam which formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Combodja lies on the west of 
the great river Maekhuun, and is called Bsngtang. It hss 
not been visited by Europeans. It is stated to consist of 


extensive l«\el Hals, which stretch from tlio river many 
miles westward to llie mountains of Canibodja, but the 
ulation is said to be small. 

II. and IV. The tributary states of J..aos, and those on 
the Malty peninsula aie noticed under Laos and Malay • 
Peninsula. 

Manufacture9,'-^'JL\\Q Siamese do not distinguish them- 
selves in any of the useful arts, and are much behind the 
Hindus and Chinese. Even their vessels and trinkets of 
gold and silver are imported from ( 'hina. But certain gold 
and silver vases are fabricated in the palace of tho king, and 
presented to the chiefs as insignia of title and oflice. They 
arc of handsome form and neat workmanship. The raaiiu- 
Aicturiiigof silk and cotton stuffs is wholly in the hands of 
women ; the fabrics are of a very coar.se aiitf homely texture, 
and greatly inferior to those made in Java and Celebes. A 
common description of coarse pottery is made in the coun- 
try, but all the ordinary and better descriptions arc im- 
ported from China, and in large quantities. The Chinese, 
who settled in Siam during the last century, have introduced 
some branches of industry. Besides the fabrication of sugar, 
which they have greatly extended, and the working of ih.e 
neglected mines of iron, they carry on the trades of black- 
smith, tin-smith, and currier on a large scale. Considerable 
tjuadtities of wruught-iron aie produced by them; and at 
Bung-kok there aro several extensive raanufucturcs of vast- 
iion wholly conducted by Chinese. As the articles innde in 
them are remarkably cheap, they And a ready sale among the 
Malay tribes on the peninsula, and in the Indian Arcliipe- 
lago. The nianufnctui e of tin vessels is very considerable, and 
the utensiU, being polished bright, and oficn of very haiul- 
smne forms, give an air of extreme neatness to the shops in 
Bang-kok in which they are sold. The preparation of lea- 
ther is carried on to a great extent, not for (he purpose of 
making shoes, which are scarcely used, but fur covering 
rnatiresses and pillows, and for exportation to China. After 
being tanned, the leather is d>ed red with the bark of a 
species of mimosa. The hides arc principally those of the 
deer, but also of black cattle and the buffalo TigerV ami 
leopards’ skins, &c. are ptCserved with the fur on, and 
exported to China. From six to eight junks of the largest 
description are annually built al Bang-kok. 

Commerce* — Siam in a commercial point of view is con- 
sidered the most important of the three empires which 
divide among them the countries between the Gulf of Ben- 
gal arid China. As all the provinces of theefnpire piwiuce 
sonic articles which are in demand in foreign countries, and 
nearly all the foreign commerce is at present concentrated 
in the town of Bang-kok, the inland and coasting trade is 
very considerable. The most important bianch of inland 
commerce is that with the northern provinces of Siam 
Proper and with Laos, and tho number of boats which come 
down the Menam must be very great, as in November and 
December the river at Bang-kok is crowded with them. 
The good.s brought down consist of grain, cotton, sapnii- 
woud, oil, timber, stick-lac, benzoin, some raw silk, ivory, 
and becs’-wax, with horns and hides ; and the veuirns aic 
salt, salt fish, and Chinese, Indian, and European manufac- 
tures, and also those of Bang kok. The produce of tlic 
provin(*b of Banglang, and idso of Laiijang or Southern 
Laos, reaches Bang-kok by the river Bang-pa-kung, which 
in the rainy sea.son has a depth oi from 11 to 12 feet in 
the greatest part of its course, and in the dry season frorn 
three to four, and is therefore navigable during (he funner 
for boatsof considerable burthen, and at all times for small 
boats. By this route are brought down gamboge, earda- 
mums, stick-lac, varnish, raw hides, horns, and ivory. Fiom 
the countries west of Bang-kok, especially those on the 
banks of the rivers Mckhbng and Tnchin, great quantities 
of sugar, cotton, and sapan-wood arc brought to Bang kok. 
Goods are in general directly exported to phina from the 
other ports; this does not appear to bo the case with those 
of tho noh province of Chan-ti-bun, probably on account of 
the shallownesa of the ports, and hence, as already stated, 
from 3U0 to 4(ro small vessels aro employed in the coasting 
trade between that province and the capital. ^ 

The most important branch of tho foreign trade of Siam 
is that with China. It is partly carried on by Chinese ves- 
sels, 4ut mostly in vessels built in Siam and navigated by 
Chinese* The ports of China which trade with Siam aro 
Canton, Kiang-iniii, and Cliang-lim in the ])rovince of 
Quantong or Kuanlong, Amoy in Fokien. Niiripo in Che- 
kiang, and Sluingliae und Sooclicu in Kuin^nati, bcsidos 
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several ports of the great island of Hainan. They arrive 
ttt Bang kok with the north-east monsoon, from January to 
the beginning of April, and sail from tho Menam in June 
and July, when the south-west monsoon is strongest. The 
following is a list of tho principal commodities imported 
from China; coarse earthen waio and porcelairf, spelter, 
<|uicksilver, ten, vermicelli, dried fruits, raw silk, crapes, 
satins and oilier silk fabrics, nankeens, shoes, fans, umbrel- 
las, writing paper, sacriflcial paper, incense rods, and many 
minor articles. A considerable number of passengers 
come annually to settle in Siam. The following commodi- 
ties are exported to China: black pepper, sugari tin, carda- 
mums, aquila-wood, sapan-wood, red mangrove bark, rose- 
wood for rurniture and cabinet-work, cotton, ivory, stick-lac, 
iTP, areca nuts, salt ilsh, the hides and skins of oxen, 
?jli ((‘aloes, elephants, rhinoceroses, ilccr, tigers, leopards, 
civet-cats, the pangolin: the belly-shell of a species of 
land tortoise ; the horns of the ox, deer, bulfalo, and rhi- 
noceros; the bones of the ox, buffalo, elephant, rhino- 
ceros, and tigov : dried deera’ sinews, and the feathers 
of the pelican, of several species of stork and crane, of the 
peacock end kingfisher, and also edible birds'-nests. Craw- 
furd. from whom these notices of the commerce are taken, 
has formed an estimate of the number and tonnage of the 
vessels employed in ir, which shows that at that time (1818) 
the trade had attained great importance. Canton is visited 
by three large junks of from 10,0UU to 13,000 pekuls and 
hCty of from 2000 to 3000 pekuls, Chang-lim by two of 7000 
pekuls, Amoy by two of 6000 pekuls, Ningpo by eight of 
from 6000 to 8000 pekuls, Suocheu by one of 5000 pekuls, 
nml the great commercial town of Sliatig hae is visited 
annually by Ofleen of from 50(i0 to 8000 pekuls. These 
vessels are built in Siam, and their tonnage maybe assumed 
at 393,000 pekuls. or 24,562 tons. Chinese vessels come from 
Kiang-mui, about (Ive in number, having a tonnage of from 
3000 to 6000 pekuls ; from Chang lim one of 3000 pekuls; and 
from Atnoy two of 3000 pekuls each. Canton, Ningpo. and 
Shang-hae have no trade with Siam under the Chinese flag; 
but all the junks that carry on tlie trade with the iKlatid 
of Hainan belong to (Miina. They are small vessels from 
2000 to 3500 pekuls, and seldom less than Ofly c^me yearly. 
These Cliinese vessels probably employ 168,600 pekuls, 
or 10.531 tons, of shipping, and the whole trade not less 
than 561,500 pekuls, or 36,093 tons. Though thisesiimato 
may appear an exaggeration to persons not acquainted with 
the great natural wealth of Siam, it seems thatCrawfurd 
has not taken Into'acccount (he junks that visit the smaller 
harbours of Tung-bay, Moklilong, Phri-phri,Chai-ya, Pliun- 
pbin, Jjigor, and Sungora. He observes that iho crews of 
all these vessels are entirely composed of Chinese, except 
those which go to Canton ; and ho concludes that the 
Siamese, like the Europeans are excluded from all other 
parts of China. Besides the trade with China, which is 
carried on by sea, there is an overland tmle between Laos 
and tho province of Yunman, but as the roads traverse 
high mountain-ranges, the commerce is not very active. 
Tiie imports consist of coarse Chinese woollens, some Bn- 
gli>h broad-cloths, (lins, needles, and blber descriptions of 
hardware, with some gold, cupper, and lead. The returns 
are principally ivory, stick lac, rhinoceros horns, and some 
minor articles. * . 

lidoes not appear that any commercial intercourse exists 
between Siam and the Birman empire. It is probably pre- 
vented by the petty warfare which is continually going on in 
the thinly inhabited districts along the banks of the Saluen 
river, and winch has for its object tho making of prisoners^ 
who are sold as slaves. Such a warfare docs not seem to 
exist on tho boundary-line between Siam and Cochin-China; 
and it is probable that a portion of the produce of Southern 
Laos, or Lanjung, and of the province of Bantabang, finds 
Us way hidier to Saigan or to Kang-kao. With Cochin- 
China the Siamese have also u considerable commerce by 
sea. From 60 to 80 junks annually visit the porta of that 
part of Cainbodja which is subject to Cocliin-Chma^ espe- 
cially Pongsom, Kang-kao, Toc-sia, and Kamao, and that of 
the great commercial town of Saiguri, nr.d a small number 
go to Fai-fo and Hue, in CoohiiY-Cbina Proper. The 
exports of Siam consist of unwrought iron, iron pans, 
tobacco, opium, and some Chinese, Indian, and European 
manufactures. The returns am .wrought' and unwrougbt 
silks, mats for bags and sails, gamboge, cardaraums, ivurv, 
hides and horns, with dried deer's flesh and salt fish, 
chiefly for the Chinese market. 'Within the last few rears 


a commercial intcrcourae has been established between 
Molmoin in Tenasserim and the northern districts of Siam. 
Tho British colony is supplied with live stock, and the trai!c 
seems gradually extending to many other articlos. 

The most important trade, next to that with China, is with 
tho European establishments on tho Malay peninsula, and 
tho Sunna Islands, especially with' the British colonies ».f 
Singapore. Malacca, and Pulo Penang, and with the Duieli 
est^lishments of Batavia, Chenbon, and Samarang ni 
Jaik, Poniianac in Borneo, and Rhio in Binlang. The 
staple exports of Siam to these colonics are sugar, salt, 
oil, and rice, to which may be added the minor articles 
of stick-lac, iron pans, coarse earthenware, and liog's 
lard. The returns are British and Indian piece-goods, 
some British woollens, opium, glass, with tho produce of 
the adjacent countries which arc suited for the Clniie>>o 
market, such as pepper, tih, dragon's blood, rattans, tri- 
pang, birds* nests, and camphor. In 1824 tho number 
of B^iaraese junks which entered the ports in the Straits 
of Malacca, and ell of which finally cleared from Singa- 
pore, amounted to 44, and ten years ago to between 60 
and 70. If those which do not touch at Singapore arc 
added, the number probably exceeds 200. Their ordinal y 
tonnage is from 1000 to 3000 pekuls, though thcie may be n 
few as large as 6000 or 7000. Taking the average of each 
junk at 2260 pekuls, the whole trade amounts ^to 460,000 
pekuls, or 28,123 tons. Tho crews of these vessels am al- 
most exclusively Chinese, but the vessels are built at Bang- 
kok. 

Crawfurd is of opinion that the trade of Bang-kok far 
exceeds that of any other Asiatic port in which Kuropoaus 
have not settled, with the exception of Canton. But ilv.‘ 
trade of Shang^hao is certainly much more extcmsivc than 
that of either Canton or Bang-kok. [Shano-hak ] 

Formerly the commodities of Hindustoii and Em ope 
reached the capital of Siam by being transported across the 
isthmus of Kraw and the Malay peninsula, by the roads 
which connect Poonga with Choi-)a. Phuh-phin, and Ban- 
don, Trang with Ligor, and Quwla with Suiigora. The 
goods were carried overland by elephants, the only animal 
of burden used in these parts, and the journey tor/k fioni 
five to seien days. The goods were shipped on the shores 
of the Gulf of Siam for tho capital. By these roads the 
tin, ivory, and birds* nests of Salang are still brought to 
Siam ; but not the manufactures of Europe and Hindustan, 
us Singapore i»a better emporium for procuring the goods, 
and the conveyance by this route is less expense c. 

i/w/ori/.— Tho early history of Siam is entirely unknown. 
In 1611 the Portuguese, after the conquest of Malacca by 
Albuquerque, established an intercourse with Siam. In 
the sixteenth century, Siam was for many years subject to 
the Birmans, but recovered its independence toward.s the 
close of that century. lu 1612 the first Engllsli vessel went 
to Ayuthia, Towards the end of tho seventeenth century, 
a £uro^*ati adventurerk a native of fho island of Ccphalomu, 
called Phaulcon, was raised to the rank of phrahlan^, or 
foreign minister of Siam. Previously to his arrival in Siom, 
ho bad served as a common sailor, mostly in English vessels. 
By his talents be gained the esteem of (he king, and was 
by degrees promoted to one of the most important oHicos of 
governmenu He persuaded the king to encourage the 
civilization -of his subjects by inviting European settlers, and 
for that purpose to send an embas^ to Louis XiV. of 
France. This embassy appeared in Europe in Uih 4. and 
the king of France sent two embassies to Siam in 1685 and 
1687, and also a corps of 500 French soldiers. Phaulcon 
put the French in possession of the fortress of Bang kok, 
which, though then a small place, had tho command of the 
dipping in the river. It appears that relying on these 
European troops and his influence, PhattWn intended to 
bring about a revolution, and to put a )ierson on the throne 
who, though related to the king, had no claims to tho crown. 
But the oonspirocy was discovered, atid in 1690 a revolution 
took place, through which the- reigning family lost the 
throne, the minister Phaulcon his hfo, and the French were 
expelled from the countiy. In |he early part of tho eigh- 
teenth century a civil war desolaW the country, and in this 
state of things the Birman sovereign Alontpra rnediuited 
tile conquest of Siam. Ho was prevented from the execu- 
tion of this design by his death <1760), Imt one of his suc- 
cessors prosecuted his plan, and after laying waste the 
country, the Birmans took tho then capital, Ayuthia. The 
king of Siam had been- killed in the assault, and his 
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fainiiy was cunied away to Ava as prisoners. Soon aficr- 
the Birman army loft the country, and a chief of 
Liimcse descent seized upon the throne and proclaimed 
hini'self king. His name was Phia-tak. He put down the 
insiiirectiona in the kingdom, established his residence at 
Bang kok, and successfully resisted the attacks of the Bii- 
uiuiis. But in 1762 ho was deprived of his throne and life 
by an insurrection which placed the reiuriing family on the 
throne. Some further attempts of the Birmans to conquer 
at least a part of Siam entirely failed, and a truce was at 
lu«i» concluded between both parlies in 1793. Since that 
time no remarkable event has taken place in the history of 
Siam. 

Government . — ITie government of Siam is despotic, not 
even limited by untienl eubtoqts. by the esiablibbed tenets 
ul religion, or by the authority of horediiaiy chiefs. In Siam 
Proper there are no persons who by birth have any ]irivi- 
leges, though in Laos and on the Malay peninsula there 
exist hereditary princes. To conceive an idea of the awe 
in which the king is held by the people, it need only bo 
mentioned that his subjects cannot venture even to utlei* his 
name. It is certainly never mentioned in writing, and is 
said to be known only by a very few among his principal 
couriiers. Crawford thinks it doubtful whether the king 
of Siam has in reality any other tiarao than the formidable 
epithets under which he is usually mentioned, as * the Sacred 
li(!ad of Heads,’ ‘the Sacred Head of Lives,* ‘the Owner of 
All,’ &c.. His health must not he inquired atlcr, because, 
liD^vcvor ill he may be, it must he taken for granted that he 
Is free from bodily infirmities. No heir to the throno is ap- 
pointed duving the life-timo of the king; for to imugino his 
death is considered high treason. Consequently, at the 
dciuiso of a king the throne is generally disputed by any 
I 0 ISO ns who think themselves entitled to it, and on such 
an o('(‘asion civil wars can rarely be avoided. 

(Kiiinpfer’s Ilutory (\f Jufian, together with a Descrip- 
iion of the Khigdom of Siam; Crawfurd’s Journal of an 
/•Jmlkiisy to the Courts' of Siam and Cochin-China; Fin- 
lavson's Mimon to Siam and Jlac, by Ratllos; Moor’s 
Notice^' on the Indian Archipelago; Leal, in Berghaus’s 
Mtonoir zur Karte von Hinterindien; and Ritter’s Krd- 
kiinde von Asien, vol. iii.) 

Sl'AMANG. [Aim?, ii., 148; IIylobates, xii., 408.] 

SI A SI. [SuLO Archipelago.] 

SIBERIA is the name of that part of the Russian em- 
pire which is ill Asia, and extends from the Ural Moun- 
tniiis, which divide Europe from Asia, eastward to the seas 
of Okhotzk and Kamtcliatka, both of which are parts of the 
Pacific Ocean. It lies between 45"* 30' and 77® 40' N. lat. 
Ju uiobt inn thern point is North-East Cape, or Siworo Vosto- 
rhiiiii Noss, between the embouchures of the rivers Yenesei 
and Lena, which reaches to about 77* 40^ and approaches 
nearer to the pule than Smith’s Sound in Bairin’s Bay, the 
most northern point of America visited by Europeans. The 
most southern point of Siberia is near 79'* £. long., north of 
the lake of Balkatch, wliere it extends to 4,)® 30' N. lat. 
From west to east Siberia extends from 60® to 190® E. long. 
The most eastern point is East Ca{>e, or Vostochiiiii Noss, 
which is only about 48 miles from Cape Prince of Wales in 
America, from which it is separated by the narrowest part 
of Behring’s Strait. The greatest length from east to west 
exc.ecds 3600 miles, and greatest width from north to 
south is hardly less than 19d0. The surface is estimated at 
5,400,000 square miles, according to some authors; whilst 
others assign to it only 3,600,000 square miles. 

This great difference in the estimates arises 
from the circumstance that a very large tract of country, 
the steppe of the Khirghis Cossacks, which is considered to 
belong to the Russian empire, is not included in any of its 
political divisions, and that the boundary-line between 
Siberia and the Chinese empire in some places has not been 
exactly Axed. As Siberia is surrounded on the east by the 
Pacifies on the north is washed by the Polar Sea, and has on 
the west a mountain-range, the boundary Une is well deter- 
mined in these parts. But on the south it borders on the 
Chinese empire and on the steppe of the Khirghis Cossacks. 
While the Mandshoos were occupied in conquering China, 
the Russians had pushed their conquests to the frontiers of 
their country, and established themselves, on the north- 
western ^ibuturies of the Amur river, which the Mandshoos 
considered as an encroach inent on their territories. This 
led to some aggressions on the part of the Mandshoos; and 
at one time it seemed likely that the two greatest sovereigns 


of their time, the emperor Kang* hi and Peter the Greot, 
would come to blows. But the matter was compromised by 
the treaty of Nerlshinsk <1689), by wbudi the boundary 
between the Chinese and Russian onipiies was fixed, and 
this boundary was confirmed in J7‘27. According to this 
treaty the boundary begins on the Pacific cust of Tuguraoi* 
Tugursk Buy, an inlot of tho Sea of Okkol/k. helween 138^ 
and 139® E. long., and runs soutliv\ai’d to the range of moun- 
tains called Tugursk, which terminate on tho east opposite 
the most northern pari of the island of Sat’lialicii or Ta- 
rakui. This range forms the frontier until it. reaches tho 
great chain of the Yablonoi Khrehet, or Khingkhaii, of 
which it is only an ottset. Tho highest part of the lust- 
mentioticd range constitutes the boundary -line between the 
two empires bel ween 132® and 120® E. long. West of 120® 
E. long, the small river Gorbiza descends from the moun- 
tains southward and fulls into tho Bhilkti, one of the piin- 
cipal branches of the Amur. [Amur.] The Gorbiza form.s 
the boundary up to its mouth, and then the Shilka to its 
conllueiice wnh the Aigun. The frontier then follows tho 
course of the Argun iipwaids to its continence with the 
Kailar, whence it runs westward in an irregular line, ei'u<:s- 
iiig the lake of Khara and tho river Onon, one of ilie 
branches of the Shilkn, until it again joins the Yablonoi 
Khrcbet at the snow covered summit of Mount Tchukotido. 
Between the river Gorbiza and Mount Tchokondo a part 
of Siberia lies to the south of Iho niouutuin*range which 
extends along the northern side of the great tahlo-lund of 
Eastern Asia, and the watercourses of this country run to 
llio Amur. From Mount Tchokondo (between 1 10® and 
1 1 1® £. long.) the boundary does not follow Iho watershed, 
but runs westward across the basin of ilio river Selenga, 
until on the west of tbal basin it reaches the western ex- 
tremity of the extensive mountain-range which bears ilio 
name of Erghik Turgak TaVga [Altai Mountains, vol. i., 
p. 398]. and extends to the banks of the Ycncsei (belwcen 
93^ and 92° E. long.). This wild and nearly uninhabited 
mountain range constitutes the boundary between the tun 
empires east of the Yenesei; and west* of tho river it is 
formed by the mountains of Sayunsk, and more especially 
that brunch of them which extends along the eastern shores 
of the mountain-lake of Telotskoi, or Altyn (89° E. lung.). 
Thus far the boundary between the two empires was fixed 
by the treaty of Nertshinak, and in those parts where it is 
not formed by nearly inaccessible mountains pillars have 
been erected to indicate it. The number of these pillais is 
eighty-seven, end the most western occurs to the cast of 
LakeTcletskoi,at the mountain-pass called ShabinaDabahn. 
Farther west the boundary between the two empires was 
not fixed by the treaty. The country south of the Atlai 
Mountains, though at present subject to China, was ar that 
time the independent kingdom uf Songaria. [Songakia.J 
The Russian maps carry the boundary as far south as^iJ)® 3 (j' 
south of the lake of Teletskoi. but the whole of the country 
in that part south of 52® N. Inl. is inhabited by tribes who 
pay tribute both to theeinperors of China and of Russia. Thus 
the boundary belweLMi 89® and 80® is not deicrmiiied. 
Farther west it has not been fixed by treaty, but is funned 
by the rivers Bnchtairaa and Nnrym..>’ ’lafiluents of tho 
Irtish. At (he mouth of the Nuiym tue wuuiidury between 
the two empires terminates. 

Between the river Irlisi; ami the Ural Mountains tho 
boundary-line runs through the Caspian desert, and iru.ro 

S articularly across the sitppe of tho Middle Orda of the 
khirghis Cossacks. It is properly formed by (be eoinsc of 
the river litish as far north as the town of Omsk. At this 
place the Isliim line of fortifications begins, xvliich eMeii'is 
westward' across tho steppe to Petropawloxskon ihe riser 
Ishim, and to Zwennogolovsk on the Tobol. It then (ol- 
lows (ho course of tho Tobol to its conllueiice with the OnV, 
and afterwards this tributary of the Tobol to Troiizk and 
the base of the Ural Mountains. This line of fortifica- 
tions was erected in the last century to protect tho count ly 
north of it against the predatory incursions of the Klnri^liis 
Cossacks ; but since that time the Russian govornnicut has 
acquired soino authority over the chiefs of the Middh' Oida 
of the Khirghis CoaSsicks, und hence the southern houtidary 
of Siberia 01 ) the RusMaii maps extends much further to 
the south. From the nioiilh of the river Nai>m (his line 
lun sotithwaid at some distance from the western ext rcniiiy 
of Lake Zaizaiig to Lake Alakul* the grcate.st part of hicii 
lies within the boundaiy. From this lake it extends west- 
ward to Lake Balkaicb, which it traverioi ; and it theii 
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turns north, until it nioets the mountainous tract M’hich in 
these parts runs lhrou(;h tho steppe cast- south-east and 
west-nurtU-west, and whose most elevated part is known 
under the name of QuUitau. It follows generally the 
watershed of this tract to its termination near C8" E. long., 
and from that point it extends north-north-west to the 
Ishiin line of fortifiiations, which it joins near to the town 
of Zveriuogoiovsk. It then runs along the lino to the base 
of the Ural Mountains. 

This immense country, which exceeds Europe 
in extont hy about 1,5U0,000 square miles, offers less variety 
of sutface than perhaps any other portion of the globe of 
equal extent. The western half of it, or that which lies 
west of the meridian of tho North' East Cape (105^ E. long.), 
is one uninterrupted plain, whose siirfaco is in many parts 
a dead level, in others undulating : but there are hardly any 
elevations high enough to be culled hills, except towards 
the southern extremity, where the Altai Mountains, and the 
chains called the Mountains of Sayunsk, and their offsets, 
rise in many parts above tho snow-line. The eastern half, 
or that which lies east of 106 *^ £. lung., contains numerous 
mountain-ranges and hills, which occupy a great extent of 
country, between which some plains are enclosed. The 
mountains in some places rise above the snow-line. The 
plains are at different elevations above the sea ; the southern 
being perhaps 2000 feet above the sea-level, whilst the most 
northern are so low that a part of them is inundated during 
hard gales. To give a more precise notion of the surface, 
soil, and productions of this country, we shall divide it into 
three regions, which we shall name Western. Central, and 
Eastern Siberia. The two first comprehend tho country 
west of 105* £. long., and tho last the country east of that 
meridian. 

Western Siberia lies between the Ural Mountains (CO* E. 
long.) and 85* E. long., and the surface consists of one ex- 
teiisivo plain, with the exception of the most south-eusiern 
angle, where that portion of the Altai Mountains occurs 
which is called the Ore Mountains of the Altai, oecause a 
great quantity of silver and copper is annually obtained from 
the mines of this district. According to its productive powers 
it may be divided into five regions, the .steppe, the agricul- 
tural district, the mining district, the wooded region, and 
tlie norihern plain or tundra. 

The Sietfpe comprehends the southern pan of the plain 
as fur norlli as 55* N. lat., and extends from the base of the 
Ural Mountains to the banks of the river Irtish. Along iis 
south-eastern border lies a wide hilly tract, which on the 
east occupies the ..whole country between the course of tho 
Irtish from the Chinese frontier to Bemipalatinsk and the 
lake of Balkatch, and hence extends in a west- north-west 
direction as far west as €8^^ E. long., surrounding the lake 
of Koorgaldshin, and approaching the southern banks of the 
river Ishiin, whore it flows from east to west. This moun- 
tain tract is dOU miles in width, but only the northern por- 
tion of it is included in the boundary of Russia. It is not 
traversed by any continuous range of high mountains, but 
is interspei'scd by numerous short ridges, which generally 
run suuih and north or south- cast and north-west. Some 
of these ridges attain a considerable elevation, as, fur in- 
stance, tho Manalir Tun, west of Oust Kaiuinogorsk, and 
the Semitau, south of Seinipalatinsk. The latter is about 
2000 feet above the sea. and about 1200 feet above its base. 
The most elevated ridge seems to be the Oolulau, which 
between 76^ and W. constitutes the watershed of the 
livers, and lies on the boundary-line of Siberia. In the 
wide tracts of undulating ground which separate the iso- 
lated chains, the soil generally consists of bare rocks with- 
out vegetation, and is partly covered with salt incrustations. 
The rivers have water ni the cold season ; in the hot season 
it is only found in a few places. The numerous small 
lakes have always a bitter or brackish water, and cannot be 
drunk. The vegetation consists only of artemisice, salsolm, 
and salicorniie. Along the wateicourses there are a few 
poplars, but otherwise the country is destitute of trees aud 
shrubs. Tho more elevated tracts are covered with grass 
during the greater part of the year. The animals are wild 
hogs, argalis, saiga-antelopes, and the dipus jaculans; 
the birds are tho turdus rosbus, sturnus roseus, eagles, 
falcons, and snipes. But farther south, towards the higher 
ridge of the Oolutau, the county improves. Wells are 
more frequent at the foot of the hills, and though the 
grass growi only in tufts surrounded by o. bare red clay, it 
is tolerably abunda Ilf, and affords good pasture for the herds 


of the Khirghis Cossacks. There are a few tracts fli for 
agriculture. In one of these tracts^ which is more extensive 
than the rest, the Russians established a colony of agricul- 
turists ui 1823. It 18 culled Karkaraly. Tlie mountains aic 
partly covered with pine-trees, and in several places copper- 
01 c abounds. This hilly tract contains the sources of the 
Ishim, and of the Noora, which rises near Karkaraly, and 
running in a general north-east direction falls into tho lako 
of Koorgaldsh^in, which has no outlet; but it is stated that 
in spring it discharges its waters by a channel into the river 
Isbim. 

This hilly tract :s separated from the Ural Mountains hya 
very level plain, which in these parts is only 300 miles wide, 
but farther north increases to double that width between 
52*" and 5.6*, where it occupies the whole country between 
the Ural Mountains and the Irtish river. This plain con- 
tains an immense number of smell lakes, the water of 
which is brackish. The number of these lakes and the salt- 
iiess of the water havo led to the opinion that they are the 
remains of an arm of the sea, which at some remote period 
united the Lake of Aral and the Polar Sea in the direction of 
these lakes and the lower course of the Oby. The tracts 
which divide these lakes from one another, and rise a few 
feet above their le\el, have a soil consisting of sand or of 
yellow clay, or of both together, and they support only a 
scanty vegetation. Many parts are covered with a salt 
efiloiescencc as white as snow, and produce several kinds 
of sulicuniiae. The river Uhim runs slowly through a bottom 
never oxceeding a mile in width; and on ihiii narrow tract 
there are bushes and good pastuie. The most fertile tracts 
lie round the lakes. They are overgrown by i‘u.shes and 
canes of high yowlh, which servo as lliewood; and where 
it has been cloiired away, wheat is sown by the Kliiivhis 
Cossacks, and gives good crops. The baiga-antelupe and the 
dipus jaculans, and also wild hogs, are common. A gieat 
rnnberof swans and wild geese m their migrulion:? lioin 
(lie northern regions to the Caspian Sea and the Lake of 
Aral visit tho larger of the lakes, and are killed by the 
Khirghis Cobsacks. 

As ihi.s steppe, w hich is known by tho name of Ishim, is 
very rarely visaed even by the Russians, and then only in 
caravans, we have no meteorological observations. Wo 
know in general only that the summer is very hot, and tho 
winter exceedingly cold ; and that the quantity of ruin is 
small, and usqolly falls at the upproucli of winter. In this 
season snow is frequent;, but it is not hea\y, and thcreforo 
the rivers are not well filled even in spring when it melts. 

In summer the rivers are dry, with the exception of the 
Ishim, which has always a moderate quantity of water, de- 
rived from the most mountainous part of the hilly tract of 
tho steppe, in which it rises, unci from which it receives its 
supplies. 

Agricultural District extends north of the .steppe, be- 
tween the Ishim line of forlitlcations on the south and GO* 

N. lat. Between the rivers Irtish and Oby il advances as 
far south as 01* N. lat. As this tract is much more than 
twice as largo as the British Islands, comprehending an area 
of about 280,000 square miles, it would muiiitaiii an ini- 
mense population if the soil wero fertile ; but, so far as it 
is known, the soil is of inferior quality. But two hutulied 
years have not )et elapsed since agriculture was imrudui cd 
into this country ; and owing to different reasons, hoib iiaturul 
and political, its progress has bleu very slow. This region 
presents a great diveisity of soil and productions. Thai part 
of the country which is contiguous to tho Ural Mountains, 
and extends to tho western banks of the river Tobol from 
the Ishim line of fortifications, or from the river Ooi to tho 
road which leads over the mountains through Bkateiincburg 
and Tooinen to Tobolsk, partakes strongly of the nature of 
the steppe, and is called the Steppe of Isset, from a river, 
a tributary of the Tobol, which traverses it from south-west 
to north-east. Tlie higher country, extending between 
the watercourses, is nearly a Hat, and interspersed with 
numerous lakes. The surface is covered only with bushes 
and a scanty gratts which grows in tufts ; but the declivities 
of the mountains are overgrown with forests, consisting of 
several kinds of firs, lime trees, ash, and alder, and numerous 
rival's d^cend from theiv suYnmita. As those rivers are 
abundantly supplied with water in spring, they have ex- 
cavated wide bottoms, which are, covered with alluvial soil, 
and are comparatively fertile. Accordingly agiiculture and s 
the rearing of cattle are earned on to some extent. The 
great number of wild geese and swans which twice annually 
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visit tho lakes are an important object to the inhabitants of 
thw region. 

North of the great road leading from the Ural Mountains 
lo Tobolsk, the whole country, in its natural state, is covered 
with trees, consisting of difierent kinds of firs, birch, and 
wil|c»w. These forests, which still cover a large part of the 
surface, are valuable on account of the numerous mines of 
iron and copper which are here found on the lower*lcclivitios 
of the Ural Mountains. The places which have been cleared 
and appropriated to agricultural- purposes are in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mining establishments, and more exten- 
sively along the banks of the Tobol and a few of its 
affluents. 

That part of the agricultural district which lies between 
the lower course of tho Tobol and Irtish is of a similar de- 
scription. Tho southern districts, or those which are con- 
tiguous 10 the Ishim line of fortifications, rescmblo. in some 
degree, the Steppe of Ishim, except that the number of laket: 
is still greater, and that of tho watercourses much smaller. 
Tho soil is drier, and less favourable to vegetation. The 
cultivable tracts are only those which are in the immediate 
viiu'nity of the lakes, and in the narrow bottoms of the 
Ishim river. Trees occur only in patches. The northern 
districts arc hilly, especially between the Tobol and Ishim ; 
and their soil is not inferior to that on the west of the Tobol. 
The clejucd spots are tolerably numerous, and the crops arc 
somoiiinos phnitiful; but hero also a large part of the 
nunitry is still covered with forests of pine, fir, poplar, and 
birch. Between tho Ishim and Irtish the country is nearly 
a fiat, but somewhat elevated above the WQtercourj5e8. It 
approaches to the character of the steppe, as is shown by 
the numerous lakes and the scarcity of wood. The trees 
are of less vigorous growth than farther west, and the culti- 
\Hled spots aic few. 

These two tracts of the agricultural district are the best cul- 
tivated, and probably also the most fertile region of Western 
Siberia. Agriculture ceases at tho base of the Ural Moun- 
tains, at Vcrkhotoiic, between 58® and 59® N. lot., and on 
the banks of the Irtish, at Dcnshikova, near 60® N. lat. 
At the fust place barley and oats, and at the last mentioned 
r\e and barley, are grown. These grains are also the prin- 
cipal objects of cultivation in the whole country. Wheat is 
grown only in a few places, especially on the bottom of the 
Iitish river. Buckwheat and millet are also grown. Flax, 
hemp, and tobaccx) are much attended to, as well as peas 
and beaus. The most common vegetables are potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, cabbage, onions, radishes, mustard, cn- 
enmbors, and pumpkins.. In some places water-melons 
arc grown. No fruit-trees succeed. Horses, cattle, 
sheep, and bogs are nuraemus : goats are few. The wild 
animiils arc bears, wolves, ’s, martens, polecats, lynxes, 
squiriels, and bares; the sai; a- antelope in the steppes; 
nn<l elks niid reindeer along the northern border, where 
however they are only seen in the spring. 

The eastern part of the ogriculturnl district, or that which 
lies between the Irtish and the Oby, is called the Steppe of 
Barabinza. It oxlenAs over more than one-half of the 
region, and is only well known where it is traversed by the 
road that leads from Tobolsk to Tomsk, and to the mining 
district. The denomination of steppe seems to be upplioable 
only to the southern part of this region, and even here it 
differs in some degree frotn the Sieppe of Ishim, which is 
separated from it by the Irtish. Tlie soil, far from being 
dry and arid, is partly covered with swamps and lakes, seve- 
lul of which arc of great extent, as those of Oobinskot, 
Chany, and Chebakly : the more elevated tracts are tra- 
ver.sed by many small rivers, which contain water all , the 
)ear round. In most parts the surface is a dead level, and 
without vegetation; but in isolated spots it is covered, with 
grass, and contains poplar and birch. The more elevated 
spots are frequently covered with a salt efflorescence, and 
the water of some of tho lakes is brackish, especially those 
south of 54® N. lat. lliis tract is not -much inhabited, 
partly owing to the barrenness of the soil, and partly because 
it is tho seat of the Siberian plague, which every suipnier 
swept away a large proportion of tho inhabitants, until lately, 
when an easy remedy was (\iscovered. The northern dis- 
trict of tho Steppe of Barabinza differs greatly from the 
southern, being covered with nearly continuous forests of 
firs and birch, on a very swampy soil. It contains no lakes, 
but some morasses are of great extent. No agriculture is 
carried on, but wild animals are numerous, among which 
tho beaver is considered the moat valuable by the nomadic 
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tribes that inhabit these forests and livo chiefly on the 
produce of the chase. 

The south-eastern angle of. tho Steppe of Barabinza con- 
tains a very reniai kable depression, winch begins about 20 
miles duo north of the town of Semipalatiusk, on the Irtish 
(50® 25' N. lat.), and extends in a nortli-rioiih cast direction 
to the town of Bernaul, on the Oby (53® 20'), a dislaiice of 
more than 200 miles. The width varies bolM’ecn 20 and 30 
miles. The surface of this depression is very swampy, and 
at the base of the higher country on both sides there is a 
nearly continuous series of long narrow lakes united by 
channels that carry the surplus waters to the Oby. Tlic 
whole tract is covered with fine fir-trees, which are very 
valuable for the mining operations carried on at Bernaul 
and ill the Altai Mountains. These immense forests are 
separated from the mountains by an elevated and treeless 
sieppe, which on the south is about 4U mile^ wide, hut 
towards the uorih is double that extent. This steppe 
has a dry soil and no lakes. It is little adapted to cuhixa- 
tion ; but the vicinity of the mining district, and the cer 
lainty of finding there a ready sale and a good price for Iheii 
grain, have induced the Russian settlers to cultiiate a part 
of it; and tho remainder supplies good pa.sture fur their 
horses and cattle. 

The winters of the agricultural district are much colder 
than in Russia west of the Ural. This greater degice of 
cold is probably due to the extensive steppe which lies south 
of it, and in which the winter is much more severe than in 
those parts of Europe which are 2U degrees farther north. 
At Tobolsk the thermometer every winter sinks to — 25®, and 
sometimes to— 30®, and it generally does not rise above 
-^20® for four or six weeks together. The summer heat is 
very great. In July and August the therinouieier usually 
rises to 85®, and even 90® after mid-day ; but !he nights are 
rather cold in comparison with other countries in which the 
daily temperature is as high. Neither rain nor snow ap- 
pears to be abundant in the plain; but along the base of 
tho Ural Mountains rain is very frequent in the hottest part 
of the year. According to an average from the observations 
of ten years, the number of rainy days at Ekateiinoburg in 
the month of July is 16'4. 

lihe Mining District extends over the south-eastern part 
of Western Siberia, and comprehends the most western 
portion of the Altai Mountains. Under that bead [voi. i., 
pp. 395-397] we have given a sufflriently long account of 
the character of these mountains, and the means of sub- 
sistence that the inhabitants derive from the numerous 
mines of gold, silver, and copper; from their extensive 
fisheries in the Irtish rher; from the excellent pasture- 
ground for horses and cattle on the declivities of the moun- 
tains; and from agriculture, which is prosecuted on a 
limited scale in the wide valleys by wdiich the mountain- 
mass is furrowed. 

The PFooded Rsghn lies north of CO®, but. properly 
speaking, the northern portion of the Steppe of Buiahinza, 
as far south as 57^, ought to bo included in if, as the general 
features are similar. It cannot be determined where this re- 
gion terminates on the north ; for in the extensive bottoms 
of the river Oby, winch are about 200 feet below the general 
surface of the plain to the east of it, trees occur as far north 
as 66® N. lat. in the vicinity of Obdursk, and the whole 
countiT west of the Oby as fur north seems to bo in no part 
destitute of forests, which mostly consist of birch, but north 
of 64® they do not exhibit that vigorous growth by which 
trees are characterised all over Siberia. On the plain cast 
of the river Oby the woods do not extend beyond 65® N. 
let. The surface of this plain is interspersed with nume- 
rous gentle elevations. Tlio whole region is covered with 
pine and fir species, and the birch is aho common. No 
part of it is adapted to agriculture. Erman however men- 
tions some attempts which have been made at Berezow (near 
64® N. lat.) to cultivate rye and barley, which have succeeded, 
and this therefore may be considered tho most northern 
point at which grain is cultivated in Asia. Several vegeta- 
bles are grown at Berezow. Turnips attain a great size. 
The scanty population of this region are either settled along 
the bonks of the river, whoro they gain their subsistence by 
fishing, or wander about in ^he tbrests in quest of the wild 
animals. Fish is very abundant in the Oby. At the be- 
ginning of spring, when the ice of the river has broken up, 
they ascend from the Polar Sea in immense shoals as far 
as the contiucnce of the Tom with llie Oby (56® 30' N. 
lat). The most common fish are sturgeon, salmon, and 
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lieri'iiigs. The river ftab ftre chiefly pike and perch. All 
ihc fur-beaving animals mentioned in the agricultural dis- 
trict aro very numerous here, and there arc also polar 
fo\es, gluttons, sables, and ermines. Heavers are roinrnon 
along the Oby, and otters abound in that river. The rein- 
deer and elk are abundant in the woods. The climate in 
winter is severe, but the heat in summer is very considera- 
ble. Kvman incidentally mentions, that the mean annual 
Icmparature of the summer at Beresow (64'^ N. lat.) is 
or hardly three degrees lower than that of London. 
The mean lomperature of June is 57*20®, that of July 
66* J 2®, and that of August C0*44*. It has boon proved that 
barley may be grown in any country whose moan summer 
temperature is not below 45®, and accordingly we may con- 
dude that the cultivation of lliut grain will spread to the 
north as far as this point. 

The most northern part of Western Siberia is a low plain, 
railed the Tundra. The surface is nearly a dead level, and 
qutto destitute of trees. Only a few shrubs occur, whose 
roots do not penetrate the ground, and even these arc of 
stunted growth. Even in summer ice i.s found only a few 
indies under the surface. The soil is covered with moss, 
except m a few places where it is without vegetation. 
Tlicre is a great number of small lakes, generally well 
•stocked with fish. But the wandering tribes which inhabit 
tins country derive their subsistence partly from their large 
ijerds of tame and of w'ild reindeer, and from the sea ani- 
mals with which the sea abounds along their coasts, e.spe- 
cially the morse and seal. The sea is not deep enough to 
allow whales to approach the coa.st, but sometimes dead 
whales are cast on the shore. The fur- bearing ijHimals are 
white bears and polar foxes, Wilhin this region, to the 
north of Obdursk (6«® N. lat.), on the west of the river 
Ohy, stands ifn isolated mountain-mass, called the Moun- 
tains of Obdursk. It is not connected with the Ural range, 
which lies farther west, and both extreraitie.s sink down 
with a steep descent to the level country. The upper part 
of this range is divided into five summits, of which the 
most elevated attains a height of 4992 feet above the sea- 
levcl. This mountain-range is without vegetation. 

Central Siberia lies between 85® and 105® E. long,, and 
(‘omprehends the greater part of the Altai Mountains, the 
liilly country cast of the Oby river, as far north as its 
Hllluent the Ket, the vale of the Upper Yenesei, the plain 
of the Lower Angara river, the wooded plain, and the Tun- 
dra ; in all six regions. 

The Altai Mnnntaine may be considered as terminating 
tin the north-west at a line drawn from Semipalatinsk in a 
nortli-enstcrn direction to Biisk, situated at the confluence 
<d' the Katunga and Biya, by the union of which the Oby is 
foimed, and hence to Koo.snesk on the Tom, a tributary of 
tin* Oby, and to Atshink on^he Choolym, another tributary 
of the Tom. To the north-east of the last-mentioned place 
the mountains subside into the plain. All the country 
souih-eastof the above line is covered with high mountains, 
bvit only that part of this mountain system which lies west 
ufhS® E. long., and whitdi bears the name of the Ore Moun- 
tains of the Altai, is toleiably well known. East of 85® E. 
loijir., only a few of the larger valleys situated as far east as 
87* E. long, have been visiiod.butof the immense inouniain- 
niasses which lio between 87® ami 90° E. long, we have no 
account at all. The wide valleys traversed by the tributa- 
ries of the Katunga are nearly covered in their natural 
.state with forests of lino laiebes, pines, and birch-trees. A few 
agricultural establishments have been made here, and it is 
stated that they produce rich crops of wheat and rye, except 
unvarda the sources of tlio larger rivers, where the valleys 
:ivo high. The CalmncAw, w»ho are still in ncariy exclusive 
p.'.^«ossion of these inountsius, have large herds of horses 
und cattle, and kill annually a great number of elks, deer, 
lioars, gluttons, wolves, sables, lynxes, foxes, and wildcats, 
with which the mountains abound. Musk-animaU are 
common, but the wild sheep or argali appears to he rare. 
Tiio metallic wealth has not yet been explored, though it is 
supposed that this part of -the Altai Mountains contains 
many minerals. 

The country which lies wost of the Altai Mountains, and 
extends to the eastern banks of the river Oby. by which it 
is separated from the Steppe of Barabirtza, differs greatly 
from the last-mentioned tract. Near the mountains its 
surface rises into numerous bills, but towards the north it 
extends in a plain. This plain is slightly undulating be- 
tween the Oby and its confluent the Tom. It is almost en- 


tirely covered with coniferous trees, among which the 
pintis cemhra is numerous \ the cones are collected, and rori- 
slitute an article of commerce with the countries farihei* 
west. Cultivation is however limited, the sod of this tract 
being sandy and of inferior quality. East ol the luer lorn 
the country is a table-land, furrowed by numerous rivers 
which run in a northern and norlh-weslern direction, and 
along tho^ course of which there are many wide bottoms 
considerably depressed below the surface of the plain. Iho 
higher country is overgrown by dense forests of high trees, 
mostly birch and poplar* and in the hottunis, which i\i'o 
sheltered against the winds, coniferous treo.s occur, csrecially 
larch, flrs, and pimis cembra. Iliese bottoms have a fer- 
tile soil ; cultivation is carried on in them to a considerable 
extent, and there arc numerous villages. The torcsts along 
the foot of Iho mountains are coniposwl of deciduous trees. 
The river Ket, which divides this region from the forest re- 
gion, must be considered as the limit of cultivation in this 
part of Siberia, as no grain is grown beyond Niiryui, 
situated near the mouth of that river. 

The Vale of the Yeuem is considered the w’armest part 
of Siberia. It is perhaps also tho most fertile. It is en- 
closed by mountain-ridges, whicli sometimes rise above the 
snow-line. On tho west of the vale, between SB^ andsn® 
E. long., are the Telolskoi Mountains, so called Irorn^ Iho 
lake of that name, which lies to the west of the range. Ihis 
chain, which may bo con.sidored as the most eastern of ilio 
Altai Mountains properly so called, aitaiiis the snow-lino 
between 51® and 52® 30'; but farther north, whcio it i-. 
called the Kemchugk range, it sinks lower down, and is tra- 
versed by several roads. Between Alsbinsk and Kiusno- 
yarsk, it approaches close to the western and ’’hoilhern 
banks of the Yenesei, and terminates further muili near ihc 
sources of the Ket. On the south of the vale are the Moun- 
tains of Sayansk, which unite the Altai MountaiuH^lo the 
range called Erghik Targak Taiga, and separate Siberia 
from the Chinese empire. This range extends norlhwaid 
to the vicinity of the town of Sayan.sk, and the river Yone.'-oi 
makes its way through it by a long and narrow gorge, 
Many parts of these mountains are always covered with 
snow. Tho Erghik Targak Ta'iga Mountains arc piopeily 
the eastern continuation of the Mountains of Suyansk, and 
arc very little known. From this elevated mass a range^ 
branches off to the north, which is called the Mountains ot 
Sabinsk, and terminates in lofty hills sotilh of tho town of 
Kra^noyaisk, nearly opposite to the Kemchugk range. The 
low valley which divides those two ranges is about five 
miles wide, and constitutes the most nortliern extroiniiy ot 
the vale. Thus surrounded by mountains, the vivlc cxtoiulfi 
about .350 miles from south to north, and nearly 2(i0 from 
east to west, but ^jcrhaps not less than one-half of it is 
occupied by high mountains. Tlie ofFsels of the Tclotskoi 
and Sabinsk Mountains also cover a considerable p.ivt of 
tlie surface. Thus the vale is shortened to about 200 
miles, and narrowed to perhaps 100 towards the south, and 
to less than 60 miles towards the north. The Yenesei flowb 
through a wide bottom covered witli alluvium from two lo 
three feet thick, and of great fertility. Wheat, rye, and 
oats yield from ten to twelve times their seed. The higher 
ground generally extends in a level plain, which in some 
parts partakes slightly of the nature of a steppe, being iiiter- 
sected liero and tliero by salt lakes, and producing only a 
fow' grasses, but by far the greater part of it resembles the 
best kind of prairies. It is abundantly ;||^atered, and the >Yater- 
oourses are fringed with trees, while the remaitider is co- 
vered with a rich turf of grass all the year round. Some 
of the bottoms of these rivev.s are also wide, and might be 
cultivated, especially that of the Abacan river, but at pre- 
sent they are used as pasture-ground, and herds of cattle 
arc sent from this country to other parts of Siberia. 'I’he 
rearing of cattle is favoured by the mild winters. The cattle 
remain the whole year round pn the pastures, the cold not 
being intense, and, frequently not occurring before Christ- 
mas, with tlie exception of night-frosts. Snow also generally 
does i«)t fail in such abundance as to prevent the caiile 
finding food under the snow. On these plains many useful 
plants grow in a wild state, as the wild hemp, the wild flax, 
wild Siberian bpelLwheBt, which is colleoteil and used by 
ilu8 inhabitants in making a kind of porriflge, and several 
sorts of vaecinium and rwes. The mountains which sur- 
round tlie vale are inhabited by some small wandering 
tribes, who gain their subsistanoe by the eba^e. The wild 
animals in the woods which cover These mountoins are 
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bears, wolves, lynxes, “ jj^luttons, elk, deer, and wild bogs, 
i here IS a kind of wild goat whose skin is much valued ail 
over Siberia. In the Yencsei and some of its confluents 
there are otters and beavers. Sables also occur, but their 
skins are less valued than those which aro obtained in the 
countries east of the Yenesei river. 

The most eastern ,part of the southern portion of Central 
Siberia is the plain of the Lower Angara. It is surrounded 
on the west by the Sabinsk range, on the south by the 
Erghik Targak Taiga Mountains, and on the cast [Bai- 
kal'ian Mountains] by that branch of the Baikal Moun- 
tains which divides the course of the Upper Lena from that 
of iho Lower Angara, and whicli appears not to be distin- 
guished by a peculiar name. Towards the north the plain 
0])fns into tlio wooded lowlands. The course of tljc Upper 
Toonguska, which runs from east to west, may be considered 
as the northern boundary of the plain, as agriculture dues 
not extend to the north of that river. This extensive coun- 
try is ail inoUned plain, which sinks towards the north, and 
in that direction is traversed by several rivers which run to 
the Lower Angara and Upper Toonguska. It is also much 
inoro elevated than the vale of the Upper Yenesei, as the 
town of Irkurok i.s 1240 feet above the level of the sea. It 
may in this respect be compared with the plains of Northern 
Switzerland and Bavaria, which extend along the northern 
base of the Alps, us the Plain of the Angara extend.s along 
those of tlio immense mountain-masses of the Erghik Tar- 
gak Taiga Mountains. Both plains are between 1100 and 
1.100 feet above the sea-level. The surface of the plain of 
the Angara is generally hilly, but in the direction from 
south to north it is traversed by some extensive valleys which 
arc nearly level. Between the rivers Kan and Tshutia there 
IS ail clevuLed tract which terminates only at a short distance 
from the confluence of tlieUppor Toonguska and the Yenesei, 
and uhioli llu^ellers call a mountain-ridge on account of its 
elevation ;ibi)ve the plain. Other oHsots of the Erghik Tar- 
gukT.iiga Mountains are no less elevated, though they do not 
extend to tho load which leads from Krasnoyai*sk to Irkutsk, 
blit luriniiiati* at boiiie dislancc south-west of it. The 
grc'iilor part of this elevated region is still covered with 
forest') of laroh, iir, and birch, and at intervals there are 
field's •which produce moderate crops, live, oats, buck- 
wlioat. hemp, and tobacco arc cultivated with success. In 
.1 few places agriculture extends to the narrow valleys 
which lie between the offsets of the mountain-ranges, but 
these parts of the region are still inhabited by some small 
wimdcring tribes, who keap no domestic animals except 
camels, and this seems to be the must northern point of 
Sibena in which these animals aro found. Some of them 
lio\v(’\er ba\e a few horses, cattle, or sheep. They hunt 
the oik, a huge deor called manxH, the mumiofu a kind of 
niouiitnin-goat, lynxes, and e^pci^ially sables and squirrels, 
all which animals are ])lenliful iii the large forests of coni- 
ferous trees with which the lower dcdivilios of the Erghik 
Targak Taiga Mountains and their offsets are coverod. 
They unc us food the loots of some wild plants. Tlie fruit 
of the pinus cenibra is considered a dainty. Ermau states 
that the mean annual temperature of Irkutsk is only 
or a little below the freezing-^int. The winter is extremely 
.scvfiio, and in some places the quicksilver freezes. But the 
winter teinpcratui c is subject to great changes. The difference 
between the temperature of the morning and of noon some- 
times uinounts to 46'' (from -4- 1 O'* to — 35'"). This region is cha- 
racterisud by the dryn^s of thoatnllispheFe. Erman compares 
tliu dark colour of the sky to that of the equinoctial regions. 
Ho attributes this dryness of the air to the elevated country 
which extends south of Irkutsk to the Great Wall of China, 
a distance exceeding 800 miles, and to the prevalence of 
southerly winds during January, Februaryi, July, August, 
and November, observing that though during the remain- 
ing seven months north-westerly winds prevail, they are far 
from being so intense as the south-westerly winds. Owing 
to the dryness of the atmosphere, only a small quantity of 
snovi^ falls on this region. 

North of the courses of the rivers Upper Toonguivka and 
Ket, of which tho latter is a confluent of the Obv. lies the 
Wooded jRegion of Central l^ibenar and along the Polar Sea 
exiends the Tundra. We aro less acquainted with these 
two regions than with that part of Western Siberia which 
we have described under the divisions bearing the same 
name. 8o far as we know them, they do not appear to 
differ materially in their charactor or products. According 
to information collected by Erniau, a mountain-range tra- 


verses Siberia on both sides of the Yenesei river from east 
to west, under Iho polar circle. No such range is niaiked 
on our maps but tlm course of the ii\Lr.s renders Us exist- 
ence probable. Agiicullure is only curried on in the valley 
of the Yenesei river. At YeiieseUk several kinds of graui 
and vogelables me grown. 

Basterti Siberia^ or that part of it which lies east of 105** 
E. long., comprehends about oile-half of the whole suriace 
of tho country. It contain.^ a much smaller portion of laud 
fit for agricultural purposes than the other divisions, wliich 
is partly owing to the severity of the climate, and partly to 
the greater elevation of its surface in tho&e parts wliich are 
south of 60® N. lut. 

Along the shores of the Sea of OUhotzk, between tbo 
Chinese frontier and tho town of Okholzk, the coast is 
rocky and very high. The country rises with a steep ascent, 
and at a short distance from tho sea the general level i'i 
from 2600 to 3000 feet above it. This may also be 
considered as the general level of the immense tract winch 
extends westward from the sta south of 60® to the meridian 
of the town of Yakutsk, and then west-south-west to ilio 
northern and eastern shores of the Lake of Baikal, ha\ ing 
ih this part the vale of the river Lena for Us noitiiorii 
boundary. It comprehends therefore nearly tho whole of 
tho extensive basins of the rivers Aldan, Olekma, and Vili- 
ina; wuh several smaller basins lying between them. Thi;) 
table-land is very imperfectly known, us only a few 
tracts contiguous to the large rivers have been visited even 
by the Russians. According to this scanty information it 
appears that the surface is a succession ot plains, sepa- 
rated from one another by depressions, or by ridge.j of 
hills. Income parts where these changes of t;ie surfuco 
occur at no great distance from one another, the country 
assumes a hilly aspect ; but it dues not appear that Iho Inlo. 
ever attain the snow-line, which in thesu parts seems In 
occur near 5000 feet above the sca-levcl. Tliu whole region 
is entirely unfit for cultivation, and it dues not appear that 
any considerable portion of it is adapted for pa.slure. as none 
of the numerous tribes of the Yakulcs, who live cliietly on 
the produce of their herds, have settled on it, but iho whole 
has been abandoned to the Toongusi's, who gel thoir .sub- 
sistence by the chace. The Russians have tried to form 
settlements on the banks of the larger rivers, but they liuve 
always soon abandoned them. The surfuae is generally 
covered with trees, consisting childly of pines, firs, larch, 
and pinus cembra intermixed with birches. In some places 
however there are bare rucks, and in others extensivu 
swamps. The number of lakes is said to be very great, and 
many of them aro surrounded by high hills: these lakes 
aro usually covered with ice nearly the whole year round. 
Tho fur-beariug animals of tins region are bears, wolves, 
several kinds of foxes and gluttons, squirrels and sables. 
The sable is of a very superior quality, particularly that 
which is taken iii the valleys of the nvers Olekma and 
Vitima. A pair of sahlc skins sonietimes fetches twenty 
pounds, and a whole fur-eoat made of them would be worth 
tOOO pounds. Squil l els are very abundant, and many mil- 
lions are annually taken. They are usually of a greyish 
colour, but many are striped. Tiierc is also the tl)ing 
squirrel, but its skin is of little value. Among the oLher 
wdd animals aye numerous reindeer, and the argali or wild 
sheep. The climate of this region is distinguished by tho 
severity and the length of tho winier. 

At tho south western extremity of this region lies tlie 
Lake of Baikal. The high mountains by which the nertiiern 
and eastern sides of tlie basin are enclosed stand on the eilgo 
of the labledand, and the upper valleys of tho Upper 
Angara and Bargoozin in their material foatures e.\acily 
re.<«emble the elevated plain. It is only in the lower and 
wider portion of their valleys, whose surface is slightly cle- 
.vaied above the Level of the lake, which is about 136u fwX 
above the sea, that cultivation has been attempted with 
somo success; but the ftihabitaiits derne their subsistence 
mainly fi-ooj fishing. [Baikal.] 

The mountain -range wliicli constitutes the southern 
edge of the table-land separates the streams which run 
northward to the rixer Lena from those winch flow booth- 
ward to the river Amur, and const iluios the boiiniiary-lme 
between Siberia and the Chinese empire as far we.st as 119® 
K. long. We nre not acquainted with its elevation and 
character. Farther west, where it is included within Siberia, 
it does not rise above the snow-line, except perhaps in two 
or throe places. This laiige is called in Siberia the Yab« 
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lonu'i, 01 * Slanovoi Khvebet, and its moitt western continua- 
tion comes close up to llio Lake of Baikal between 52^ and 
53° N. hit. From this range another branches off at the 
source of the river Viiima, near 1 1 3° E. long., which runs 
to the south-west, separating the rivers which fall into the 
Amur from those which run westward to the Selenga. 
Where this range, which is likewise known by the name of 
Yublonoi Khrebet, crosses the boundarydine of Siberia, 
stands the high summit of Mount Tsbokondo, which is 
always covered ivith snow, and attains 8175 feet above the 
sea-level. The other parts of this range are free from snow, 
at least at the end of the summer, but msome places it rises 
above the line of trees, and may attain an elevation of 6000 
feet. This chain divides the southern portion of Eastern 
Siberia into the basin of the Selenga, which falls into the 
Lake of Baikal, and that of the Shilka, one of the principal 
branches of the river Amur. 

The Ba^in of the river Selen^<^ as far as it belongs to 
Russia, is divided into two portions by the course of the 
river, which hero runs in a general direction from south to 
north. The larger portion lies east of the river Selenga, 
and consists of thre.e valleys, which extend from the summit 
of the Yablonoi Khrebet westward, and open into the valley 
of the Selenga. The mountain-masses which lio between 
the valleis are overgrown with larch and fir, and under- 
wood, consisting mostly of a kind of bush-birch (betula 
fusca, Pall.), which, according to Pallas, is peculiar to these 
mountains. In the valleys, the common birch and willow 
are most abundant. The upper portion of the valleys is too 
cold for cultivation ; but in the lower part, which is gene- 
rally from three to four miles wide, agriculture has been 
attempted with success, and in modern tiroeaili has been 
considerably improved by Polish emigrants, who have been 
transplanted into this region since 1772. They cultivate 
wheat, rye, buckwheat, flax, hetnp, peas, and water-melons. 
The wider valley of the river Selenga itself appears in many 
parts to have an arid dry soil ; but it contains good pasture, 
and in some places the soil is of considerable fertility, and 
cultivated hy Russian families which have been settled 
there for 150 years. About twelve miles from its mouth, 
the Selenga enters a level plain of considerable extent, 
which inny be considered as the delta of the river, as it is 
traversed by four arms into which the river divides on enter- 
ing the plain. This plain extends for 22 miles on the shores 
of the Lake tf Baikal, above which it is very slightly ele- 
vated. It is partly a steppe covered with sand, and pro- 
ducing only indifferent pasture ; but some tracts along the 
watercourses are very fertile and well cultivated. The 
western portion of the basin of the Selenga, as far as it 
belongs to Siberia, seems to consist of two mountain-ranges, 
of which the southern lies along the boundary-line of the 
two empires, and the northern skirts the shores of the Lake 
of Baikal. These two ranges constitute the eastern extre- 
mity of the mountain-region known by the name of Ergliik 
Targak Taiga, and arc connected with that range south- 
west of the western extremity of Lake Baikal. Between 
the two ranges is a wide plain, which opens on the banks of 
the Selenga, and serves as a pasture- ground for the nume- 
rous herds of horses, cattle, and camels of the Buriutes, who 
are in exclusive possession of that tract. The wooded 
mountains on the east of the Selenga are haunted by wild 
beasts, such as bears, gluttons, elks, deer, musk animals, 
wild hogs, ounces, lynxes, wolves, foxes, bares, sables, 
squirrels, martens, marmots, and wild goats. The great 
boarded vulture, and jFUlco /ulvue, and Falco palumbaritts^ 
are trained for the chase. Many sheep and goats are kept, 
and their skins, especially those of the lambs, constitute an 
important article of export to China. The climate is charac- 
terized by severe cold. Even in June night-frosts are fre- 
quent, and in winter the thermometer ^equetitly sinks to 
— 35° of Fahrenheit. The rain is abundant in summer, in 
which season the Baikal is sometimes for weeks together 
covered with a dense cold fog, which is not dispersed by 
winds ; in winter the atmosphere is olear and dry, and the 
quantity of snow that falls is very small. 

That portion of Siberia which lies east of the basin of 
the Selenga, and is drained by the river Shilka and Its two 
principal branches the Ingoda and Onon, is called Da-uria, 
which is said to signify * boundaiy-country,* or ' border.* 
The level of this country is said to be considerably higher 
than that of the valley of the Selenga and its tributaries, 
which on an average may be 1500 feet above the sea-level. 
Pallas observes that the vegetation of Dn-uria difi'ers greatly 


from that of the remainder of Siberia ; and he mentions 
oak and hazel-nut trees, which arc not found in Siberia, 
except in Da-uria. llie whole, with the exception of u 
comparatively small tract along the south-eastern border, 
is a mountain-region, traversed by several ridges running 
south-west and north-east, but nowhere rising to a great 
elevation. In many parts, especially towards the coudu- 
ence of the rivers, the mountains subside into hills. Tliose 
parts of this hilly region which are contiguous to the Ya- 
blonot Khrebet are well wooded ; but in proportion as (hey 
recede from that range, the forests disappear, and are Re- 
placed by isolated groves of betula fusca and poplars, and 
several kinds of low bushes and shrubs; tliu drvness of the 
air, the effect of the vicinity of the Gobi, or Great Desert of 
Central Asia, influences the vegetation of this tract, and pre- 
vents the vigorous growth of trees. The valleys along the 
course of the rivers are rather fiat and open, but must of 
them are fit for cultivation, especially north of 51° 30^ wlieic 
all the grains of Europe are grown. The mountains and 
hills are covered for the greater part of the year with 
grass, which supplies good pasture. Among tho wild ani- 
mals, Pallas mentions wolves, foxes, tiger-cats, hares, and 
the argali. Tho most southern portion of this region, or 
that which lies south of 51° 30', Wlween the rivers Onon 
and Argun, is part of the Gobi, or rather, of that portion of 
jit which is called the Steppe of the Kerlon, from the name 
of the upper course of the river Argun. [Amur.] The sur- 
face is level, with the exception of numerous depressions, 
some of which are deep enough to preserve the water col- 
lected in them during the winter and spring all the year 
round, so as to constitute lakes; while others during the 
hot season are converted into marshes. Thu w^ater of 
most of thorn is salt; and as much salt is collected from 
the lake of Khava or Terey as is consumed in Da uria. 
Th^ soil is sandy, and covered with many plants peculiar 
to this steppe, among which is the Stellera cJiamaeajai^me, 
(Pall.), which here represents the cactus of the deserts of 
America. The wild animals winch are common in this 
desert are only the dshikketei {Asinus hemio 7 ins), tho 
Da-uviaii antelope guiturosa)t\x\\^ the .stiuiU hate. 
Bustards occur in great number. The surfiicc i-t covered 
with numeious small stones, among which arc jasper, 
agates, borylls, and topazes. No part of this level country 
is cultivable. The mountains of this region, especially those 
which lie between the Onon and Argun, are rich in silser, 
lead, tin, and zinc, all of which are worked. Though under 
the same paiallel as the basin of the Selenga, and pcrliaps 
500 feet higher above the sea-level, the climate of Da-uiiu 
is much less severe. In the beginning of May, when Pallas 
left the valley of the Selenga, it was still winter there ; hut 
as soon as he descended from the Yablonoi Klirebul into 
the lower country of Da-uriu, he found that the spring was 
considerably advanced, and most of the shrubs and plants 
were in blossom. But he complains of the sudden citanges 
of temperature in this season, and of the sultry hont of the 
summer. He considers both as the effect of the vicinity of 
the Gobi. 

The Upper Vale of the river Lena is among the agricul- 
tural districts of Siberia, corn being grown us far north as 
the town of Yakutsk, according to Erraan. TIio upper 
part of this valley is narrow, but it grows wider at Higi, 
sumo distance above Ust Kulsk, and still wider at Olek- 
minsk, and near Yakutsk. In all this extent steep hills 
enclose the valley on lha right, and therefore nearly all the 
villages and settlements are on the* left bank of the river. 
Though the cultivation of com and several vegetables 
generally succeeds in this vale, still the greater part of it is 
covered with fir and pine trees; whilst the numerous 
islands and the low banks of the river are overgrown wtlli 
biroh, poplar, and willow. The wooded country is used as 
Msiure by the Yakutes! The country round the town of 
Yakutsk may be considered as the richest pastoral tract in 
Eastern Siberia, though the ground is always frozen for a 
depth of 400 feet below the surface, and only a sthall layer of 
2 or 3 feet is flee from ice in summer. Its wealth is chiedy 
derivea from the almost innumerablo herds of cattlo which 
pasture on the low country which extends from] tho riVer 
eastward to the river Aldan, where it runs south and north 
along the southern declivity of the elevated table-land 
which extends farther north. This tract, which is 300 miles 
from east to west, and perhaps 200 from south to north, is 
hilly, but no part of it is more than 750 feet above the sea, 
whilst many traota are only 200 feet; the town gf Yakutsk 
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IS 282 feet. The forests are distinguished by the vigorous 
gi'owlli of the trees, and the pastures arc rich. A stdl more 
extensive tract of rich pasture land lies to the east of the 
Lena river, on both sides of the river Vilui, Many rich 
families of iho Yakutes, who inhabit this tract, possess 
several hundred head of cattle. It does not appear that any 
attempt has been made to introduce cultivation on the 
banks of the Vilui rivor, though grain is grown at Amginsk, 
in t he tract east of Yakutsk. 

The whole country east of the middle course of the river 
Aldan, between 59® and 60”, is a mountain-tract, extending 
more than 200 miles east and west to the vicinity of the 
Pacific. The most elevated part of it, which lies nearly in 
the middle, and is almost 100 miles wide, is moio than 
2400 feet above the sea-level. It connects iho elevated 
table-land which stretches southward to the boundary-line 
of the Chinese empire, with the mountain- ranges that 
occupy the north-eastern portion of Siberia, and is known by 
the name of the Aldan Mountains. The whole is covered 
with fir and larch tiecs, except the more elevated summits, 
which attain more than 3000 feet, and which do not appear 
to bo numerous. In the highest parts the Pinm cembra 
humistrata is common. In this i^egion all the animals 
occur which have been enumerated ns inhabiting the forests 
of tho elevated table-land, but the skin of the sables is less 
valued. The Toonguses, a wandering tribe of hunters, in- 
habit this country. 

In proceeding to the northern part of Eastern Siberia, w'c 
must first observe, that tlie tract which extends between 
105” E. long, on the west, and the river Lena on the east, 
and lies north of the basin of the Vilui river, is very little 
known, and is nearly a blank on our maps; but it is stated 
that there are some rich pastures, especially on the banks of 
the upper course of tho river OloneU ; and this is probable, 
as tile Yakutes have taken possession of it, a nation which 
is almost ciiiiiely devoted to tlie rearing of cattle, or the 
beeping of leiiidccr where the pastures are not fit for cattle, 
in tliCM) parts a mountain- range appears to traverse Siberia 
fiom east south-east to west- north- west ; and it is probably 
the same chain winch occurs on the lianks of the river 
Yeiicaoi near the polar circle, where it is broken through 
b) that liver. 

At the northern extremity of the Aldan Mountains (62® 
N. lat., and 141® E. long.) is a mountain-knot from which 
two chains branch off. One of them runs from this point 
first duo east, and then north east, parallel to the shores of 
the sea of Okhotzk and the bay of Penginsk. It is called 
by the Rushans Slatiavoi Khrebot, and covers two degrees 
oMatitude in width; but some of its branches reach as far 
north as 67® N. lat. This chain, as far as is known, does 
not rise above the snow-line ; but as the upper part is desti- 
tute of trees and shrubs, with which other chains in this 
latitude are generally covered, it must attain a oonsiderablo 
elevation. At the source of the river Anadir (near 164® £. 
long.) it divides into two branches. One of them runs first 
south-east, and then turns south, traveraing the peninsula 
of Kainlchatka [Kamtchatka] ; tho other extends first 
towaids the north, and then turns eastward, in which direc- 
tion it terminates at Behring’s Strait in the capes Vust- 
ostchinii Noss, or East Cape, and TshookotskoV Noss. This 
last-mentioned chain is very little known, being included in 
the territories possessed by the Tshooktshes, who do not 
permit strangers to enter their country, and are not de- 
pendent on tho Russian government. 

The other chain which branches off from the mountain- 
knot of the Aldan range at first runs north-north-west, but 
turns west near 64® N. lat., and continues in that direction, 
paiallol to the lower course of the river Aldan, until it ap- 
proaches the banks of the Lena, where it turns duo north, 
and terminates near 67® N. lat. That part of the range 
which lies east and west is called by the Russians the 
Mountains of Verkhow Yansk; but the roost northern por- 
tion, which divides the basin of the Lower Lena from that of 
the river Yana, bears the name of the Orulgansk chain. 
The Verkhow Yansk chain, where it is traversed by the i-oad 
leading from the Aldan to the Yana river, is abofit 2250 
feet above the sea ; but the highest part of the range is 
about 800 feet more. This chain, according to Wrangel, 
constitutes a remarkable line for the vegetation of trees. 
Pines and firs, which, south of it, a»e the most common 
forest- trees, cease to grow at its southern declivity, and also 
the mountain-ash. North of it only larch, birch, poplar, 
and willow are found; and those trees occur as far north as 


6&® on the banks of the rivers, thout-h near Iho last-nien- 
Itoiied parallel they appear only as bushes. The Verkhow 
Yau»k mountains occupy moiu than 100 miles in width 
fi-oin soviili to north, and are very rugged, though mostly 
covered with trees. They are uninhabiifd, as well os tho 
country which lies south of them, as far as tho banks of Iho 
Aldan, and north as far as 66® N. lat. This desert tract i.s 
called the Tukulan 'Wilderness, from a river of that name 
which fulls into the Aldan. The lower part of this legion, 
which lies south and north of the mountains, is u nearl) 
level plain, without a tree, whose surface is covered with 
interminable morasses. A scanty gra.ss occurs only in sumo 
more elevated spots. 

North of this waste the country between the Lena and 
Kol 3 ma improves considerably. It is traversed from south 
to north by several chains of hills, generally of small eleva- 
tion, but in many places of considerable width. Tlic.se 
hills are overgrown with birch and larch, but the trees do 
not attain their full growth. The greater part of this re- 
gion is a level plain, without trees, but interspersed w'lth 
numerous lakes, winch contain plenty of fish, and have good 
pastures on their banka where the settlements of the Yakutes 
are. The albuty^ or dry lakes, which constitute a peculiar 
feature of Noriherii Siberia, are still more fertile. They 
are wide and Hat valleys, very little depressed below the 
general surface of the plain. In spring, when the rivers 
inundate the adjacent country, they ore filled Vith water, 
which remains there during the summer; but during the 
winter the ground bursts, and many narrow clefis are 
formed, by which the water runs oft’, and in the following 
summer the whole ground is covered with the finest tuif. 
There are also good pastures near the declivities of tho hills, 
but the remainder of the plain is chiefly covered with moss 
and is swampy. There are also some wastes of considerable 
extent, as the swamps, called badarany, which occupy 
nearly the whole tract between the river Imlighirka on the 
west, and the river Alasei on the east. Those are plaiii.s 
covered with moss, on which only a few larches creep 
along the ground. The surface i.s wet and swampy all 
the year round; the number of lakes is very small; 
running watercourses are entirely wanting ; and us ihoro 
is no grass, this tract is entirely uninhahiied. It ex- 
tends from west to east about 100 miles ; but towards the 
south and norlli its extent is not known. Along the Pular 
Sea, and some distance fixim it, the country is a tundia, or 
low plain covered with moss, of the same description a.s that 
which occurs in Western Siberia. But between theliulighu ka 
and Kolyma tho surface is far from being a level. It is tra- 
versed by numerous low swells, which generally ron south 
and north, and, terminating on the sea in bluffs, render the 
coast alternately high and low. Tho scanty popuhiiioii of 
this tract subsist almost entirely on the produce of then* 
fisheries in the numerous lakes with which this country is 
interspersed. Of wild fur-beariug animals onl\ the white 
bears and the polar fox are common. Their furs, and tho 
elephant bones, which are very abundant, aro ai tides of 
commerce. 

The country east of the Kolyma river is of a difi'erenl de- 
scription. The offsets of the Stanov6y Mountains, come close, 
up to the river, forming on its banks steep bluffs sevcial 
bundixid feet high, and tho whole region is covered with 
ranges of mountains, frequently rising to 20U0 and 3u()() foor 
above tho sea. In many places they reach the seu. fonning 
on the shores several eluvati^d capes, as Cape Baranu\, Capo 
Shelagskoi, and North Cape. On the sea-shore howe\cr 
there are many tracts of level ground covered with ino».:«. 
In the interior the valleys are rather wide, and gonerully 
swampy, but also often covered with good pasluies. As far 
as this mountain-region is exposed to the strong norih- 
western gale.s it is destitute even of shrubs, but (he \ulle>s 
which ate sheltered against the wind.s aro covered with 
birch, poplar, willows, and tho Pinus cembra humistruta. 
which aNo frequently occur on the lower decliviiies of the 
mountains. The underwood in these forests consists of 
sei'eral shrubs that bear berries. These forests are abun- 
dantly stocked with animals. Tho number of wild reindeer 
is immense. Elks, argalis or wild sheep, black bears, foxes, 
sables, and squirrels are very numerous. Polar foxes and 
wolves are also abundant on the woodless tracts along the 
coast. The common crow, the snow-bird, the falco ine- 
lanaotus, and strix nyctea are met with all the year round. 
Many other kinds of birds como to this country in Mav, 
especially swatt.s, in great numbers, four species of wild 
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^eesc, and cl<3\ou spocies of wild ducks. The animals 
supply iho scanty population with some articles of commerce, 
and partly aUo the means of subsistence. But the chief 
supply of food is from the finheries in the rivers. The most 
coiiinton fish is the herriii’^; but there is also salmon of 
several kinds. 

The country of the Tshooktshoa, or the most north-eastern 
].orlion of the Asiciiiu continent, presents a succession of 
sterile valleys and bare rocks, wliose vegetation is limited 
to that kind of moss vihich is iho foorl of the reindeer. In 
a few shelterc*! vallc\s there arc some willows which attain 
tho size of shrubs. The climate is extremely severe. Signs 
of summer are scarcely perceiUiblc before the SOth of July, 
and on the 20th of August the signs of winter ve-appear in 
the falling of snow and night-frosts. In some parts the 
rocky masi-es attain a considerable elevation, and on some 
of their highest summits,, as well as in some narrow valleys, 
snow lies all the year round. The valleys are generally 
swampy and full of small lakes. Tltere are a few horry- 
beanng shrubs. Along the coast, morses, sea*lions, and seals 
arc common ; and on the continent, retivdcor, argalis, white 
wolves, black hears, and the common and tho Polar fox. A 
few families of theTshooktshes subsist by fishing and killing 
the sea animals; but the greater number live on the pro- 
duce of their herds of tamo reindeer, and by hunting those 
winch are in a wild stale. South of the country of the 
Tbhooktslies is tho peninsula of KamtehatUa. 

We shall conclude this survey of Siberia with a few ob- 

"'ions on tho Polar Sea, which constitutes its norlhern 

boundary. Nearly opposite tho middle of the coasl-linc of 
•Siberia, or more precisely, opposite tho country between the 
uioulhs of the rivers Yana and Indighirka, is a group of 
i'Jands, which are called, from their discoverer, the Ltake- 
hoff Islands. They consist of four larger and some stuallcr 
islands. The most southern of tho larger islands, called 
LiakeholF Island, is hardly tUirty-fivo miles from Sviatoi 
NobS, uud lies between 73^ and 74“ N. lat.,and between 140“ 
ami 143" E. long. It is tho sinallebt of the lai^ger islands, 
and hardly more than forty miles long from south-west to 
nortb-eaht. Eai liter north, between 74“ 30^ and 76“ lO', Ue 
the three other islands, in an eastern and western direction. 
They aio named, from west to eaPt, Kotclnoi, Fadeyefiikoi, 
and New tSiberia. The largest, KotelnoV, is above 100 mile.s 
long from south to north, and about 60 miles broad in the 
wiflcist part. -Tho two others are about half that size. They 
do not rise to a great height. Towards the south they have 
:i gonilc slope, but on the northern shore they terminate in 
precipices. Even the summers on those islands are so cold 
that the snow docs not entirely melt, and not a blade of 
gras.s grows. They consist of layers of ice, uhemating with 
layers of sand, in wlncli an incredible number of elephant’s 
and otiicr fonsil bv)ncs are imbedded. Though -these bones 
arc annually carried oif in great quantities, no diminution 
is perceptible. It is oven slated, that after hard gales a 
great number of tbone bonus are cast oU tbu shores of the 
li^laiuls, which has led to tho conjecture that the bottom of 
tho surrounding sea is of similar eumposilion to the islands. 
On the soutliL-ni coast drift-wood occurs in great quantifies, 
and in one placo so many trunks of trees have been heaped 
together, as to I'urni along the shore hills twonty fathoms 
high, and about tlireu miles long. No drift-wood is found 
along the northern coast. There are some small rivers in 
the islands, but as they arc never free from ico, tho sea-fish 
do nut enter them, and they contain only one kind of small 
fiah, the gasieroius acuteaius. 

The sea between those islands and the continent does not 
completely freeze before the Inst days of October, but along 
the coast of Siberia the ico is formed much earlier in the 
year, and soon acquires a degree of firmness. On tho con- 
trary, in spring tho ice inclu much sooner along tl^e coast, 
which is quite free from it in tho month of June, whilst in 
tlie open sea it constitutes one unbroken sheet of ice up to 
the month of July. Even then it would not break if it were 
not split by the hard frost of the preceding winter. Tim 
quantity of ice how'over is hardly perceptibly diminished 
even towards tbe end of the siiuimor. It floats about in the 
sea in large musses, which, being impelled by cuifents and 
\vind^<, are driven against one another with incredible force. 
Those tioaiiiig masses render tbe liavigation of tho Polar 
Sea extremely dangerous. Vessels eeiU by the Russian 
government for the purpose of surveying the coast have 
frequently been unable to execute the oommission; and 
though this ^ pursued with seel and skill by 


able seamen at different times, there is still u hucl of coast 
which has never been suiwcved: this tiacl encloses 
the most northern cape of Siberia, called tbe North- 
east Cape, or Scveio Voftlotcbinii Noss, Nor have the \a- 
rious modern attempts to reach Behring’s Strait from the 
mouth of the liver Kolyma succeeded, though it is on record 
that such a voyage vvas executed by Dashneff in 1648. 
Cook, in his last vvn'age, afliir passing ihroutfh Behring's 
Striht, advanced as far as North Cape, 180“ E, long., but 
found that the masses of ice extended from the coast o 
Siberia to ihoso of America without ititeiTuption. • Tho 
ditlicnlties and dangers with which all such attempts of dis- 
covery and survey w ere attended, suggested tho idea of curry- 
ing them into effeet by means of narins^ or sledges drawn 
by dogs. Such expeditions are generally underUiken in tl.e 
latter nartof the winter, from March to the end of May, v hen 
tho cold is much less severe than in tbe earlier part of iho 
winter. It has thus bi^en ascertained that in winter the large 
body of the sea is open and free from masses of ice, but this 
open water occurs in different part'*:, at diflercnt disi uncos 
from the shore. North of the islands of Kotclnoi and Now 
Siberia, it occurs at a drslance of less than twenty inih s. 
Farther east it appears to approach nearer to the continent. 
Near 105“ E. long, it is about 170 miles distant from the 
shore. Between 175® and 180“, oppo.^uto Cape Yaean, it is 
stated that il approaches within less than four miles; but far- 
ther cast it is much more remote. In the western ])arts of thir, 
open sea the tides are perceptible, but not in the easlen*. 
Ilciice it* i& concluded that there miust he a commuincatinsi 
with the sea which surrounds the northern parLs of Europe. 
The currents in the Polar Sea run in summer from east to 
west, and in autumn in the opposite direction. 

The expeditions on the ice of the Polar Sea have h\cn 
obstructed by many difllcultics, of which the chief have been 
produced by the numerous ico hills. or toromj^ which aie 
dispersed over the ico. They sonielimos coiistilute single 
masses with steep declivities; at oilier times they fomi 
regular groups ; ami fiequcntly they foirn long ridgCA. Thi > 
consist -of masses of ice irregularly united, but the hoi 
low places are tilled up with snow, Ibcy appear to have a 
regular form. They vary in height JVom len lo se\enh lei i, 
and arc certainly of a ditTereiif origin fuun tbe ice-bergs oi‘ 
the Greenland *Sea. Salt is found on the ico wlieri'vcr 
it is not covered with a thick la}cr of snow. AVrangcl 
thinks that it has remained on the surface or since the 
sea-water was changed into ice by freezing. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the open sea, he says, it is so abundant to 
have penetrated the ice to the depth of five inches. It is in 
the form of small shot, and it has a somewhat bitter taste, 
but may be used. Tho persons who annually visit the 
LiakeholF islands, use it without the least inconvenience. 
This sca-salt, called rassdl, very much retards the progress 
of the nartes on the icc. 

C/ima/tf.— Siberia is the coldest country in the norlhern 
hemisphore, if we except Greenland and the Arctic Archi- 
pelago of North America. It is much colder than any part 
of Europe .situated in the same latitude. North Capo, in 
Europe, is near 71“ 10', and Ustyansk, at the mouth of the 
river Yana, in 70“ 55' N. lat. The latter placo however 
is nearly twenty-eight degrees colder, as the fiillowing table 
sliows : — 

Mi'ttH Ann. Mean Tcia. Me.-xu Tem. Mean Tern. Moan Texn. 

Teinperaiut-e. of Winter, of Spring, of Mummer. ' of Autumn. 

North Capo -f 32“ -f- 24“ -f- 30“ -{- 42“ -f 32“ 

Ustjansk 4- 4*39“ — 24-9° -1-27 01“ -f 40*15“ —24-70“ 

Irkutsk is only about 45' nearer the. polo than London, 
and )et tbe mean annual temperature is lower than that of 
North Cape*, lieiiig 31“ ; while the mean annual temperaiurv 
of London exceeds 60“. But Irkutsk is 1240 feet above tho 
sea-level. This elevation however would lower its tempera- 
ture only three or four degrees. 

Tho climate mcreases in severity as* wc proceed from 
west to east. The causes of this remarkable phenomenon 
seem to be very complicated. The cold in the ea.siern dis- 
tricts is somewhot increased by tho mountainous nature of 
the country east of the Yenes^ river, and by the extensive 
and elevated tracts which divide it from the Pacific, and 
prevent the temperature of tbe sea from exercising its in- 
liuence on the climate of these regions. Tltese two circum- 
stances however do hot seem sutficiem to expikin the gieat 
difference which exists between the cHmeto of the western 
and eastern districts. In Western Siberia (he winter, 
though much ItMi then in the easUHm districts; is still 
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\ory pevoi'o, and lliis is Tnainly (o be accounted for by its 
eoiiiioyny to the Great Caspian Desert, where in winter an 

(lei*ree of cold is f;i;encra(ed by causes which are 
not yet sutliciently understood. But as this extraordinary 
is subject in summer to e\cessi\e heat. Western 
^iheiui experiences the effect in its warm and sultry sum- 
nteiH. Ab a lUct, ehiarly proviiio; tlio greatCM* &evcM-ity of 
t.io winter in Eastern Siberia, we may observe that quick- 
silver docs not freeze in Western Siberia evwy year, except 
tn very high latitudes: but it woiilri appear that this is 
tiie,Ortse every winter in the country near Irkutsk, and it is 
certain that in Yakutsk it remains in a frozen state for two 
months to^etluir even in mild winters, and in severe seasons 
for three months. 

In a large pari of Siberia tlie trround is frozen to a consi- 
dei ablo depth, eveji at the end of the summer. This occurs 
also ill the most north eastern corner of Europe, between 
the PotcUora and the Gulf of Kara, where the ground is 
never five from ice at a certain distance from the surface. 
On the river Oby llio gmiiid is certainly frozen at Borezow, 
in 0'1‘’ N. hit. ; and Iliunboldt found at Bogoslowsk (59** 

*1 j') pmall pieces of ice at the depth of six feet in summer. 
lhig')sU)\vsk IS situated near the base of the Ural MountaiiiH, 
and, according to Krmuii, is «7r> feet above the sea. Ice is 
fm(ucnlly found near Tobobk at some depth in summer, 
blit rarely in autumn, and it lias not vet been ascertained if 
I'f'rniaiient ice exists under the surface in the viciuUy of 
il.at town. Earl her cast tliis frozen soil extends much more 
to the south. Genrgi found the ground of the country sur- 
roundinr; the Lake of Baikal frozen all through the year ; 
and it seems that in the soutlveastevn angle of Siberia this 
phenomenon i''' observed, even in those countries which are 
Mndh of the YablonoY Khivbet. In the environs of Nert- 
L liirok, even t»n the banks of the Argun river, a frozen 
Ntrai 11 ni about SIX 1V‘C’. in tbickne&s has been found. This 
plicnonu’iion was fust observed at Yakutsk, in an attempt 
made to dig a well. It is now known that in that place the 
fio/en .slrainni oslends to the depth of dOO feet below the 
•*111 face. This f.i‘yen slate of the giound however does not 
picvent vci'clalion, and most of the countries in which it 
orcius, w'Iio-.o sill face thaws in summer to the depth of 
four or six feet, are covered wMlli large trees. Where however 
tin* summer heat is onlv suiricieiit to thaw the ground 
to the depth of a few inches which is the case in the more 
nonhein dislncis, the roots of the trees extend along the 
S'Uiface, and the trees are low and stunted. Erman did not 
find ihe ground frozen atOkhotzk, which is evidently owing 
to I lie inrtucncc of the sea. 

Wo are unahlc to give a more exact account of dif- 
fei'ont regions of Siberia for want of meteorological observa- 
iions. El man brought back from his travels such ohserva- 
tions continued for many voars at Ekatorineburg, Tobolsk, 
Ihivzow, Irkutsk, and Yakutsk, but as he has not yet 
publi'.hoil them, wc shall only add the temporaturo of two 
other places, of Bernaul and of Nishnei Kolyrask, of whicli 
the former may be considered one of the warmest, arid the 
latter one of the coldest places in Siberia. BoniauV is in 
jii® ‘io' N. lat. and H i* !«' 15. lorn:., and Ni^hnci Kulymsk 
III OS" :n'N. lat. and lOO® 50' E. long. Beinaul is 390 
Ibct above the sea; Nishnei IColymsk is almost ou a level 
with the sea:— 

Mc:in Ar^MnTcmp. MpunT*‘rap. Mc:inT«»nip. W»»!im>mp- 

Temp. ol'Wiulcr. of Spruu:- of Summer. ofAiUumu. 

Bcimiul +30-13^ -f-Gfil® -f- d2*0-i® -f6l*S2® +29*I&® 

Kohuitk^ -19-03- -h 36*15" .4- 44-41'* -15*3.3" 

From this table it appears that Nishnei Kolym.sU is 
much warmer than Uslvan^^k, which is nearly two degrees 
and a half farther north.’ Wrangel, who passed three yeaiy 
at Nishnei KoUmsk, gives a description of the climate of 
that place. The year is divided into two Reasons, the winter 
and the summer. The river is covered with ice in the be- 
ginning of September, and U not free from it before trie 
beginning of June. In October the cold is diminished bv 
thick fogs and the vapours which rise fiom the sea, which 
then boi'ins to freeze. In November the frost increii.ses, 
and it aitains its greatest degree of sevm-ily in Januai7, 
when the tlierinoinetcr sinks to —64®. Respiration then 
becomes difficult, and the wild reindoer, the true inha- 
bitant of the polar retslibns, hidc-s itself in the ihickcH parts 
of tho forests, and stands motionless. In hebruary the cold 
does not decrease much; in March it begins to decrease 
more ; but the cold which in these months is felt at sunrise 


is unusually sovefo to tho feelings. Fine thi) arc very rare 
during the" winter, for the prevailing winds, l)l«)wing fiom 
Ihe sea, carry with them fogs and vapours, wb'ch coNor ihc 
deep blue sky, and the stars cannot ho hoon.' The gieaiost 
number of line days occur at ibo beginniiui; of ihe wiiiior, m 
September. The wind which is called llic hot wmd blows 
from east-.south-east, and raises the leniperiituin suddenly 
from between —45® and — to + 29® and upwards, but 
it generally dexjs not lust more than 24 hours. Tou.uds 
the end of March, the effect of tho heat produced by the 
sun’s rays begins to be perceptible at noon on the snow, but 
during this time the ihormoineter at night sinks to — 35®. A 
sudden rise of the ihormomettir takc.s place during the 
month of June. It sometimes attains + 72*.50® at noon. 
The few plants which grow' in ibis cold climate seem then 
to vegotale with vigour and to open their blossom--, \yhen 
suddenly a blast from ibo s«*ii brings an air chargtMl with a 
great degree of cold, and destroys the vegclatioii. In July 
tlie heat is greatest, and the weather mure constant, but 
there are innumerable swarms of gnats, which lornteiil 
men and ifiiimals. These gnats however furnish the inha- 
bitants v^ith one of the most important means of procuring 
food for the winter. They compel the numerous herds of 
icindeer to leave the forests, and to retire to tho treeless 
country on the shores of the sea. During these inigrajjoiis, 
a vast number of these animals nro killed by the natives. 
In August tho beat decreases rapidly, and night-frosts are 
frequent towards the end of that month. 

litvers, — Siberia has a great number of rivers, and as the 
whole course of most of them, and tho greatest part of the 
course of the remainder, lies through a level and hilly 
country, nearly all of them are navigable for a great dis - 
tance. ' The principal rivers run from south to north, from 
i the agricultural districts to those where vegetation dues not 
supply food to the inhabitants, and hence their great im- 
portance for internal intercourse. The tribujaries, at least 
the greater number and the largest of them, run chielly 
east and west, and form a water-communication between the 
agricultural districls themselves, and render it. practicable 
fur goods bought from the Cliincse at Maimalsbin to be 
transported to European Russia at nearly the saino expense 
as those which are obtained at Canton are carried to Great 
Britain. Tltough all these rivers are frozen for more than 
six months of the year, the advantages arising from them are 
not thereby materially diraini?bed, as the ice facilitates 
communication almost as much as the open w'ater. 

The Obi/, Obi, or Oh, tho most western of the larger riveis 
of Siberia, is the largest river of the Old Continent, not so 
much in respect of its length as tho great extent of counrry 
which is drained by it and its mmieroua affinent.s. Its basin 
is said fo comprehend more limn 1.370.000 square miles, 
and is only inferior to that of the Amazonas and Plain in 
South Ameritui. [Rivurs, vol. xx., p. 2S.] This basin ex- 
tends from 47® to 74® N. lat., 1890 miles in length, and in 
the widen part, near 55® N. lat., it is nearly 1200 miles 
acros.s. The principal branch of tho Ohi is properly the 
Irtish, or the western of the two great bronebes whicli unite 
near 60® ^o' N. lat., but the eastern bruncdi has the name 
of Obi before their union, and is therefore coii^dered the 
principal river, though it is inferior to the Irtish in Icmitb 
of course. Tho litish rises in tin; Chinese empire, in the 
tiovernment of Gobdo, or the country of the Wo^leni 
Khalkas Mongols, probably between 46® and 47® N.lat. and 
87® and 88® E. long. Its sources have never been visited by 
Europeans, bur it is slalcfl that seven small rivers dc^ccrwl from 
Iheramresof the AltaiMounlains, which traverse lbisi>firt of 
Aria, atid unite os soon ns they reach the plain m wlin li tho 
Lake Zaizang is situated. After the union of tlit-^o m-vcii 
streams, the river is called Ertish by the Mongols, from 
which the Russians have made Irtish. The river runs 
nearly due west, and after about 70 rnilcs falls inb> the lake 
of Zaizang. It is certain that ih.s port of ilic Iitish is navi- 
gable, as a Russian expedition a-cended it to a oonsiderablo 
distance above the lake in largo river boats, and as the 
Russian fishermen now annually go some miles above Us 
influx into the lake. The Irtish issues from the north side 
of the lake, several miles from its western extremity. 1 he 
lake, according to Humboldt, is about 1720 feet above the 
fea-ifivel. The coovr'o of tin? river is nearly doe north, and 
in a flat eountrv, until it approaches tho boumlary-line of 
Siberia where the mountains coiuo close up to the river on 
both sides. It then turns to the west-north-wesi, and in that 
diriclion it runs in ii narrow valley between rocky hills 
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until \t icixches Uat Kamenogorsk. The current in tlii* part 
is rapid, and at Ust Kamenogorsk the surface of the river 
is not more than 1311 feet above the sea. It is however 
navigated, and though not without diftiouUy, yet with 
safety. Several cousidei'able tributaries join the Iilish 
on the right, among which the Buchtarma is the largest, 
and is navigable to some distance from its mouth. Be- 
low Ust Kumenogorsk the mountains withdraw ft'om the 
left hanks of the river, but the Altai Mountains continue to 
accompany its course to the vicinity of Scmipalalinsk. 
From Ust Kamenogorsk to Semiyarsk the river runs nearly 
due wcbt, and us course is rather gentle, for at Semipala- 
linsk the surface is still 1151 feet above the sea. Below 
Semipalutinsk the Irtish Hows through the plain of Western 
^ Sibe.ia, and below Somiyursk turns noith-west, in which 
direction it continues to run to some miles below the town 
of Omsk, north of 55^ N. lat. After the river has left the 
uiounlaius, it is notjoined hy any considerable stream ex- 
cept the Om, which drains a part of the Steppe of Barabinza, 
and is not navigated. Below Omsk the Irtish turns first to 
the north-east, then to the north, and afterwards it runs 
again nearly due west to its conlluence with the Tobol at 
Tobolsk. Before this union, the Irtish is joined from the 
south by the river Isbiin, which runs more than 700 miles, 
but, draining a stonle and sandy country, contains very little 
water in proportion to its length, and is only navigated in 
the lower part of its course. The Tobol, which is nearly 
equal in length to the Ishim, is much more important. It 
rises near 52'^ N. lat. and 00^ £. long., on a flat swell of the 
Caucasian Desert, and runs for a short distance to the east, 
but the roniaindcr of its course is to the east of north, through 
a level country, though in some places low ofifsotsof the Ural 
Mountains approach the western banka. No river falls into 
the Tobol from the right, but it receives several considerable 
alUueiits from the left, among which the Ooi, the Isset, the 
Toora, and Towda are the largest. The Ooi joins the Tobol 
whore the latter enters Siberia, and by this union the river 
becomes navigable at Ust OoVsk. In spring, when the river 
rises from one to two fathoms above its ordinary level, it is 
navigated by barges of from 200 to 250 tons; but in summer 
the vessels which navigate it carry only from 20 to 40 tom. 
The three other alHuents of the Tobol above mentioned are 
also navigable for some distance for small craft. At the 
confluence of the Tobol the Irtish changes its direction to 
the north-north-east, but turns to the north-north-west be- 
fore it meets the Obi. 

The Obi rises in the Altai Mountains with two large 
branches, the Kalunga and the Biya. The most remote 
branch of the Katunga, the Cbooya, and that of the Biya, the 
Choolyshman, originate near N. lat., within the Chinese 
government of Gobdo. Nearly all the waters collected within 
the x\ltai Mouiitaiiis north of 49° N. lat. and between 84° 
30^ and 90° E. lung, run either oast or west, and uniting 
between 50® and 51° N. lat. near the meridian of 87° E. long., 
form a large river, the Katunga. After the union of ^these 
rivers, the Katunga luns nearly due north with an extremely 
rapid course through the northern ridges of the AttaiMoun- 
taiiir, until it reaches 52° 30^ N. lat., when it turns west, and 
entering a hilly region meets the other great branch of the 
Obi. the Biya. The Katunga is too rapid to be navigable. 
Tlie place where thu Bi>a, or Choolyshman, as it is called in 
the upper part of its course, originates, is not known, and we 
are very imperfectly acquainted with the course of this river 
above the lake of Teletskoi. It drains that country, which 
may be equally claimed by the Chinese audlliissian govern- 
ments, as it is inhabited by tribes who pay tribute to both 
emperors. Tlie Choolyslimaii falls into the lake of Teletskoi 
near 51° 40^ N. lat. with several arms. This hike, called 
also Altyn-kul or Altai Noor, is a true Alpine lake, rosem- 
bhng in grandeur and beauty the Lake of Luzein. It is 
surrounded by wooded mountains, rising in the vicinity of 
the lake to tJie height of 4000 or 5000 feet, and Mount 
Touluk at ita aouthero extremity attains an elevation exceed- 
ing 6UU0 feet. The mountains arc so near the banks of the 
lake that no road can bo made along them. The lake is 
more than 40 miles from south-south-east to north-north- 
west, but at its northern extremity an arm runs westward 
for 20 miles moie. At the southern extremity it is about 
five miles wide, but it grows gradually vparrower os it ad- 
vances towards the north. The western arm is hardly a 
mile wi<Ie on an average. The lake is about' 1900 f^t 
above »bo sea- level. The river issuing from the western 
a;'in of the lake, under the name of Biya, in a western 


direction, soon turns to the north, but by degrees it resumes 
its western course, running between mountains and high 
hills, until it joins the Kalunga below Biiiik, at Katuiii^k. 
After this union the river is called Obi, or Ob. The Biya 
is too rapid for navigation. The Obi flows in a western 
direction until it is met from tho south by the river Charysh, 
a considerable affluent from the western regions of the Altai 
Mountains, which, though not rapid, is unfit for navigation, 
owing to the numerous shoals and the small quantity of 
water during the greater part of the year. At the confluence 
of the Charysh the Obi turns to the north, in which direc- 
tion it continues, with many windings to its confluence with 
the Tom, when it begins to run north-west until it reaches 
75® £. long., from which place it flows west to its junction 
with the Irtish. Below the nioulh of the Charysh the Obi 
is joined from the east by three rivers, which arc navigable 
and important for the industry of Siberia even in its present 
slate. The most soul born of them is the Tom, whien rises 
in the mountains north of the lake of Teletskoi under the 
name of Miassa, and run4 north and north-west. It begins 
to be navigable at the town of Kooznesk, and falls into the 
Obi about 30 miles below Tomsk. Tho second navigable 
t fifuent of the Obi is the Choolyin, which ri^es in the eastern 
declivity of the mountains of Kooznesk, the prolongation of 
the mountains of Teletskoi, with two brnnehes, c.illcd the 
White and Black Yioos, which run north-eastward, and 
after uniting turn to the east until the river approacdies 
within a few miles the western bank of tho Yenesci, when it 
turns north, and having run about 80 miles in that direc- 
tion, encircles, by a large bend to the w'cstward, the Kein- 
chugh range. It again flows north, but turns to the west, 
in wliich direction it continues to its confluence with the 
Obi. The Choolym becomes navigablu at a place called 
Legostargewa, where it turns nortli, after the union of its 
upper braqches. Tho third navigable affluent of the Obi is 
the Ket, which vises near the most northern cxtreraily of 
the Kemchugk range, and running in a general weblcrii 
direction reaches the Obi \yith several arms, the most 
northern of which falls into that river near Narym. The 
Ket is navigable to a short distance from its source. The 
current of the Obi below Katunsk is very gentle, and does 
not offer the least obstruction to an easy navigation, but in 
approaching the Irtish it spreads its waters over a low coun- 
try, and divides into many arms, which enclose large islands, 
and in this part shoals arc numerous. 

The Obi, after its confluence with the Irtish, turns north- 
ward and flows in that direction to the vicinity of the polar 
circle, when, increasing to a great width, it turns cabt at Ob- 
dursk, and falls into the Gulf of Obi by three arms, of w hich 
the ealfern is the lai'gest and deepest. Where the Obi joins 
the Irtish it divides into two arms, of which the western is 
called Beresowskye Protok, or Birch River. The two arms 
unite more than 70 miles farther north, and onedoso an 
island of that length and of a width varying in general from 
five to six miles. Further north the river frequently divides 
again, as the alluvial and low plain which lies to the west 
of the river is from 40 to .50 miles wide, and the greater part 
of it is iniindiatcd in spring tune. The gulf into w hich thu 
Obi falls is between 70 and 80 miles wide and more than 
400 miles long. Except several low islands which occur 
near the inoutlia of the river, only a few rocky islets appear, 
not far from ti e eastern shores of the gulf, but the gulf 
itself is so full of shoals, that large vessels find the naviga- 
tion very difUcult. At Tobolsk the Obi generally freezes 
about tbc 2nd of November, and at Obdiii-sk in the middle 
of October. At the first place the ice generally breaks up 
at the end of April, and at the second not before the middle 
of May. The gulf is frozen till the beginning of June. 

There is certainly no other river that falls into the ocean 
in which so much fish is taken, as in the Obi. Accord- 
ing to an estimate of Erman, the quantity of fish consumed 
within the government of Tobolsk cannot be less than 
1.300,000 hundredweight, and is probably much more. 
The fish taken in tbc Obi are not all consumed in Siberia, 
but considerable quantities are sent to the countries west of 
the Ural Mountains, especially to tho mining districts of 
the government of Perm. The fish taken in the Obi ascend 
the river in -spring from the Polar Sea, But another con- 
siderable fishery is carried on in the Upper Irtish, and tho 
fish which are taken there seem to come from the lake of 
Zaizang. The best places for this fishery are really situated 
within the Chinese empire, but it is carried on by Russian 
fishermen, with the connivance of the Chinese authorities. 
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Snrno kinds of fish are taken here which are not foynd in 
too Ubi, ns the sterlet and the river salmon. Others are 
eoiiiinon to both rivers, as the sturgeon and the Salmo nelma. 
It IS stated that the number of sturgeon annually taken in the 
li tisli amounts to 3000, and that of the sterlets to 30,000. 
1 be fish are mostly salted or dried. Isinglass and caviar are 
prepared from them. Most of the fish that are taken in the 
Irtish are consumed in the mining districts of the Altai 
Mountains. 

The Ycnpsp’i is tho second river of Siberia in magnitude. 
It may even be considered the first, if tho length of course 
only is taken into account, and if the Selenga is considered 
^ tho principal branch. In that case the course of the 
YenosiM exceeds *2500 miles, while that of tho Obi falls 
short of 2-100 miles. Tlut the basin of the YetieseY is much 
less extensive, as it covers only an area of 1,020,000 square 
m:lcs, and is inferior to that of the Mississippi in North 
Aincrica. [Rivkus.] Tho two remotest branches of the 
YeiiC'Ci, ilio Ta-kem and Selenga, originate m the Chinese 
empire. Keni is the name by which the YcnosoY is 
known to the Chinese. The western branch is called by 
them Ta-kcm. It ri-^es where the two vast inountain>c.hains 
of the Krghik Tnrgak TaYga and the Tangnu Oula Moun- 
tains [Alt VI Mountains, vul. i., p. 3‘)H] meet one another, 
and send iiuiikmous sti earns westward into the valley which 
lies helween them. Among these slreama two are named as 
the liranchosof the Ta-kem, viz. tho Bei-kem and the Khua- 
koin. Aficr running mdie llian 100 miles south-west and 
wc;4, they unite and form the Ta-kem. or Groat Kern. Tin’s 
river continues to run more than 100 miles westward, when it 
IS met by its first great tribula' y the Kcnitshik, or Little Kem, 
wliieh rises more than 100 miles farther west, as it is sup- 
posed, near the sources of the Clioolvshinan or Biya; but 
mir knowledge of this part of the course of the YeneseY is 
very impcrfecl. After tlic union of the Ta-kcm with the 
Kenilsink, the rner turns north, and traversing4he moun- 
Tiiinsof vS(‘\ansk l») a valley which is more than 80 miles long, 
luit veiy narrow and surrounded by steep and high moiin- 
t.'uns, It ent('rs Sibiuna (near GO'' R. long.), where it is called 
VoneseV. H(Me it Hows at first nearly due north, through t]ie 
extensive vale which bears its name, and extends 350 miles 
from siiiitli to north. In this valley its waters arc increased 
1)} tho-e ofiuimcrous small rivers, which descend from the 
deoliviiioi of the niountain ranges which border the valley. 
None ofilicrn however are navigable, with the exception of the 
Abakan, which niav be navigated by small river-boats as faras 
Abakansk. The Yonesei becomes navigable before it joins 
tins nvor, ai tho town of Sevunsk. Rolbro the river leaves 
the vale it. turns eastwards, washes tho walls of the town of 
Krasnov ark ainl arterwards llowing northward, soon leaves 
tlu! mountains and enters tho plains of Northern Siberia. 
Here it is soon joined from the east by the Upper Toon- 
goo, ka, a river much larger than the Yenesei at their junc- 
tion, which brings to it the drainage of a country more 
Ilian three limes as large as that which previously has sent 
its drainage to tliat river. 

The remotest branch of the Upper Toongoosha is the Se- 
lenga, which rises south of tho mo.st remote branches of the 
Yeue'.c’i', on tho eastern declivities of tho Tangnu Oiila 
[Alt VI Mountains, vol. i., p. 3!tS], and runs more than 450 
miles in an eastern direction within the Chinese empire, 
whore it is joined by two considerable tributaries, the Rkhe, 
which rises in the lake of Kossogol, on the boulhern de- 
clivity of the Krghik Targak Tai’ga Mountains, and runs 
nearly parallel to the Selenga; and the Orgliori, which ori- 
ginates in the Khangai Mountains of the Gobi, and runs 
Irom south to north. At the eontluencc of the lust-men- 
tioned tributary the Selenga turns to the north, and soon 
enters Siberia, where it is joined from the east by the rivers 
ChikoY, Khilok, and Uda; it falls into iho Lake of Baikal 
after a course of about 700 miles. About 18 miles from the 
lake the river divides into twelve arms, which enclose a 
delta : the tw'o extreme branchc.s are 20 miles distant from 
one another at llieir mouths. Only the central one, called 
Sere(ln }0 Ustio, is used by the vessels that ascend to the 
town of Sclenginsk. Besides the waters of the Selenga, 
which drains an area of more than 140,000 square miles, tlie 
Lake of Baikal receives several considerable rivers from the 
east, among which the Barguzin and the Upper Angara are 
the largest. [Baikal.] According to Erman, the surface of 
the lake i.s only 1 350 feet above the sea-level. Its only outlet 
is the Lower Angara, which leaves the lake not far from its 
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western extremity, and on the northern side. This rivet 
runs in a narrow Talley enclosed by high rocks, in a nearly 
northern coihsc, through the Baikal Mountains to the 
town of Irkutsk. This part of its course is very rapid, as 
it dchcends 110 feet in 40 miles, measured along the windings 
of the river, though not 25 miles in a straight line. Below 
Irkutsk the current gradually decreases in rapidity; but 
there occur several small lapids as far as the river runs 
north. During this northern course it is joined from tho 
west by the river Oka ; and from tho place of their junction, 
tho name of Lower Angara is changed into that of llp])er 
Toungooska. Tho lower course of this river lies from east 
to west betw'een 58* and SO'" N. lat. ; and before it joins the 
Ycnesc’i, it receives from tho so nh the river Choona. winch 
flows more than 3U0 miles, and rises in the Ergliik Targak 
TaYga Mountains. 

Tlic YeneseY river, after being joined by the UpperToon- 
gooska, runs norlh-wcbt until it has cros-ed GO® N. lal. A 
little below the town of YenescY&k it receives from the left 
the Kem, a small river, which is however important as a 
link of the extensive line of watcr-eommunication which 
extends from the boundary of the Chinese einpiro, south of 
the Lake of Baikal, to the base of the Ural Mountains. Tho 
Kem generally runs parallel to the YeneseY, but towards its 
month it turns cast : it is navigable for alnuit 30 miles from 
its junction with the YeneseY. North of titr N. hit. llio 
Ycne.-ei Hows due north, sometimes to the east and some- 
times to the west of •JO''' R. long., until it. approaches GG® N. 
lat., when it turns north-west; and before it rcaebes 70® N. 
lat. it enlarges into a wide sostuary full of low islands and 
shoals, which is called tlie Gulf of YeneseY. This gulf is 
on an average 20 miles wide, and more than 200 miles long. 
In its lower course the river is joined by several large livers, 
especially from the east, among which tho most exlen.sivo 
are tho Middle Toongooska, called also PodkamtMiiiYa Toon- 
gooska, from a lake of that name which the YeneseY forms 
a little above its conHuence with that river; and the Lower 
Toongooska. Thc.se rivers are navigable, thongb they are 
never navigated, as they traverse a country whose inhabit- 
ants have no occasion for navigation. They were however 
navigated by those Russians who suhjcclod this part of 
Siberia to the sway of the emperor. The river YeneseY 
freezes towards its mouth about the 10th of October, and 
the icc does not thaw before the beginning of Juno. 

The length of tho course of the Lena is about 2000 miles, 
and the basin is estimated to contain nearly 800,000 square 
miles. This river i ises in the BaYkat Mountains [Baikali an 
Mountains], hardly more than 20 miles from the banks of 
Lake Baikal, and about 50 miles north-cast of Irkutsk. It 
becomes navigable 50 miles from its source, at Kotshiiga, a 
largo village, which from this circumstance has become the 
depot of goods destined for the north-ea.slern part of Siberia 
and for the Russian seltlernenta in North America. The 
river runs in a northern direction to Ust Kut.^k, and then 
to the north-east, until it has passed 60® N. lat., when it 
turns east, and continues so to Olekmins'k. From this 
place to Y^akutsk it Hows east-north-cast; and from Ya- 
kutsk to 65® N. hit., north-west. The remainder of ils 
course is nearly due north. North of 70® N. lat. it enlarges to 
three or four miles in width ; and at ils mouth forms a delta, 
which projects into the sea, like that of the river Maekhaun, 
in the pcuinsiihi beyond the Ganges. This delta i.s traversed 
by several arms of the river, three of which form navigable 
channels: the western i.s called Krestovskoi, the central one 
Toomatskoi, and llie eastern Biikooskoi. These channels 
are wide, but full of shoals. The [.ama freezes over in the 
beginning of September, and is hardly free from ice before 
midsummer. Among the tributaries of the Lena aic .*‘ome 
very largo rivers. The Vitima, which joins it from the 
right, south ot 60” N. lal,, drains the elevated table-land 
cast of the Lake of Baikal, originating on the northern slope 
of the YablonoY Khrcbct, not far from the banks of the In- 
goda, a branch of the Shilka. It first runs north-east, 
then north, afterwards nearly west, and again north: its 
course exceeds 700 miles. It is navigable to a considerable 
distance from its mouth. Rarllicr east the Lena is joined 
by the Olekma, which falls into it nearly opposite Olek- 
minsk. The Olekma originates likewise in the Yablono’i 
Khrebct, between 1 1 S® ainl 1 20® E. long., and has a northern 
course. It runs about 5ii0 miles, and does not appear to be 
navigated: the country on ils banks is covered with inter- 
minable forests, and no part of it is cultivated. The third 
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ronlluoiit which joins IhoLena from the right is the Ahlan, 
which drains the eastern part of the elevated table-land, 
and receives all the waters which collect on it between 
125* and 140® E. long. That branch which, from its source, 
is called Aldan, rises on the Yablonoi Khrebot, between 
r2/*and 12b* E. long., and runs to the north-east nearly 
loO inilos, receiving iVom the right a considerable tributary, 
the Maya. It then turns north, ^ and after (lowing more than 
1 00 miles in that direction, itbas a west course, until it reaches 
the Lena about CO miles below Yakutsk. The lower course 
of the Aldan is certainly navigable, but it does not appear 
to bo navigated. Only one large river joins the Lena from 
the west: this is the V iliii, which rises not far from the 
banks of the I^wer Tuongouska, near 107® K. long, and 63® 
N. lat., and falls into the Lena near 64® N. lat. and 12«® 
B. long., after a eovirse of 600 miles, running nearly always 
parallel to the middle course of the Lena. It does not appear 
to be navigated, nor is there at present any.occasion for it. 

Besides these large rivers, there are others of less mag- 
nitude, but still so large that they would be considered im- 
portant in any other country. Two such rivers fall into the 
Polar Sea between the mouth of the Yencsei and the Lena, 
the Anakara and Olenek. The first runs more than 500 
miles, and the hist above 700. East of the mouth of the 
Iamui are those of the rivers Yana, Indighirka, and Kolyma. 
The Yana Hows 500, and the two last-mentioned rivers each 
700 miles. All these rivers are navigable, and of importance 
for the country, as the two greatest necessaries of life, cxirn 
and salt, are brought by them from the soulhern districts of 
Siberia to the most northern parts. The Kolyma is so fa- 
vourable to easy navigation, that in ] 786 tw'O large vessels 
were built at Verkhnei Kolymsk. nearly 500 miles from 
the mouth of the river, and were brought down to the sea 
with the greatest case. All these rivers abound in dilTerent 
kinds of fish during the summer. 

The Anadyr, or Anadir, falls into the sea of Okhotsk; 
and so docs the Amur, whose nortbern branches traverse 
that part of Siberia which lies south of the YahlouoV Khrebet. 
[Anadyr; Amur.] We must still notice the small river' 
Ud, which falls into the Sea of Okhotsk near 55® N. lat., 
and which attracted attention some years ago, when it was 
proposed to remove to it.s mouth the town of Okliotsk and ; 
its commerce, as the harbour of Okhotsk has changed so 
much as not to admit large vessels. [Okhotsk^ It is said 
that the entrance of the river Ud forms a safe harbour, and 
that another good anchorage is found among the Shantar 
Islands, which ar^pposito to the mouth of the Ud. 

Prodticlions. — domestic animals vary greatly in siise 
and form in ditferent districts. This is especially the case 
with horses and sheep. Among the latter, the sheep kept 
hy the Klurghis Cossacks, in the Steppe of Tshim, are dis- 
tinguished by their thick tails and fine wool: all attempts 
to transport this species to other parts of Siberia have failed. 
In 18.111 some landed proprietors in the neighbourhood of 
Irkutsk introduced Spanish sheep, for the purpose of im- 
proiing the wool of the native sheep. 

Siberia is very rich in metals. There are three exten- 
sive mining-districts. Tlie most western comprehends t'he 
mines of the Ural Mountains. On the eastern declivity of 
that range the mines occur between 56® and 60® N. lat., 
where they occupy a tract of land about 40 miles in width. 
Tbesc mines yield great quantities of iron, gold, and copper *. 
there is also some silver and platinum. A silver-mine near 
Verkhnei Toorinsk was worked some yeam ago; but the 
works were discontinued only becauso the workmen could 
be ciiiployod more advantageously in working the gold- 
mines. Gold is very abundant in this tract, ana is obtained 
either by regular mining, or by washing t ho alluvial soil, 
which contains it in very small grains. In some places 
platinum is united with the gold. Iron and copper mines 
arc numerous, and the produce is abundant. It is impos- 
sible to separate the produt;e of the mines situated in Siberia 
from those which are found on the western declivity of the 
Ural Mountains, as the produce of both is mixed up in the 
accounts which are published. According to these accounts, 
the whole mass of iron annually procured from the Ural 
mines amounts to 7,400,000 poods, or 286,000 hundred- 
weight ; and that of copper to 183,000 poods, or 73,200 hun- 
dredweight. The annual produce of iron is estimated at 
15,000,000 rubles, or 625,000/.; and that of copper at 
5,400,000 rubles, or 228,750/. The produce of gold and pla- 
tinum was valued at 15.000,000 rubles, or 625,000/., twelve 
years ago. The whole produce of the Ural mines amounted 


therefore to 1,478,750/., of which perhaps one-half was 
got from the eastern declivity of the mountains ; for though 
the mines of iron and copper arc much more numerous on 
the wc.st side of the range, all the gold and a great part of 
tho platinum were got on the east. 

The second iiiining-dislrict is that of Bcrnaul. Tho mines 
yield much silver and copper, but loss gold and lead. The 
mines from which these metals are obtained lie mostly in 
the Altai Mountains and in those valleys which open to 
the Irtish river. Those which are within llie range of the 
mountain system have been noticed in Altai Mountm>'^* 
vol. i., 397. To complete this list we shall add that others, 
called the mines of Sulairsk, are situated ikr to the north of 
the mountains, north-west of Kooznesk, and north-east of 
Bornaul. They are very rich in copper^ore ; but the ore is 
poor, and would hardly pay the expense of working if the 
ore were not very fusible. The northern olfsets of the moun- 
tains of Tcletzkoi, especially the Kcmchugk range and the 
Kooznesk Mountain, near the source of the Tom river, arc 
rich in iron-ore, which, having been neglected, or abandoned 
to some families of Tartars, appear to have come into notice 
lately, as it is stated that their produce, which is brought 
to Kooznesk, had risen some years ago to GO. 000 poods, or 

24.000 hundredweight. We have no account of the produce 
of the copper and lead mines. That of the first-inerilioncd 
metal must be considerable, as copper coin is annually pro- 

I duced in the Mint of Susank to the amount of 250,000 
rubles. Tho annual produce of the silver- mines from the 
beginning of this century has constantly been about 72,000 
marcs; and there were also obtained from them, between 
1799 and 1809, 1470 marcs of gold aiinunlly. The produce 
of the gold has increased lately, as earth has been found 
which contains small particles of gold, from which it is ob- 
tained by washing. 

The third mining-district is tliat of Ncrlshinsk, which is 
situated oq the east of the YablonuV Khrebet, in the basin 
of the river Amur. No mines are worked on the west of 
the river.H Onou and Shilka, and it does not appear that 
metals occur in these districts, with the exception of gold, 
which has been recently met with in siniill particles. The 
mines which arc worked occur in the low ranges holwceu 
the Onon and Shilka on the east, and the Argun river on 
the west. All of them cx)iitain lead, and most of them also 
silver and zinc. The proiluco of lead amounts annually to 

35.000 poods, or 14,200 hundredweight. This gives to the 
mines of Nertsliinsk some importunco, as no lead is found 
in the Ural range, and not much in the Altai Mountains. 
From these mines also about 390 poods of silver, 4 poods of 
gold, and 40,000 poods of iron are produced. In 1812 it 
was discovered that near tho southern extremity of these 
mountains, where they border on the Gobi, rich deposits of 
tin exist; and they have begun to be worked, hut iiolhing 
is known of their produce. Antimony and arsenic also 
exist in this country. There arc some iron-mines in tho 
valley of the river Vilui ; and it is stated that this raelal 
is found there nearly in a pure state, wliieh is rendered 
probable by the circumwStancc that the Yakutes work tlio 
mines, and bring their produce to the town of Yakutsk. 
This iron is stated to bo very malleable. 

The western parts of Siberia get the salt which is required 
for their consumption fiom tho salt lakes in the steppes of 
Ishim and Barabinsk, in some of which the salt crystallizes 
spontaneously. Two lakes of this kind occur also in the 
valepf the Yenesei, on the western declivity of the Tcletzkoi 
Mountains ; one of them gives an annual produce of 136,0UO 
poods. The countries bordering on the river Lena obtain 
salt partly from some 8alt-spring.s which occur in the vici- 
nity of the town of Ust Kutsk, and partly from tho river 
Vilui, where, according to Erman, there arc some lakes in 
which tho salt crystallizes, and be adds that from the same 
country rock-salt is brought to Yakutsk. Da-uria obtains its 
salt from one of the lakes of tho Gobi, railed Dabassunci 
Lake, not far from that of Khara. Several kinds 
of precious stones occur in Siberia, and diamonds have 
been found along the eastern declivity of the Urulian range. 
The amethysts, topazes, emeralds, and red turmalincs are 
of great beauty ; zircons of extraordinary size have been 
found near ^iask, south of Ekatariuburg. Several pre- 
cious stones kre brought from the Altai Mountains, the most 
valuable of which are jasper and porphyry of great beauty, 
of which a quarry is worked nearly in the centre of the 
Altai Mountains, in the valley of the river Cbarysh. The 
mountains of Da-uria contain beryls, topazes, emeralds, and 
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some other stones of less value. In llio Baikal Mountains, 
cspeciiilly towards the western extremity of the lake, iapis- 
laznli of a very fine quality is found. The most important 
of these rinnerals for domestic economy is a kind of mica, 
Avhich divides into flat pieces like glass, and is extensively 
used all over Siberia and even in European Russia for 
windows. This mineral occurs in several places in Eastern 
Siberia, but the most extensive deposits are on the banks of 
tlie river Vitinia, about 150 miles from its mouth, whence 
large quantities of it aro annually lakeii. It is called 
Rqssian glass. 

Tlio tusks of the fossil elephant constitute an article of 
comincrco, and many persons make the discovery of them 
t he business of their life. [Elxphant, vol. ix., p. 352.] These 
fossil bones of the elephant, mixed with those of many other 
animals, such as the iliinoceros, arc very rare in the southern 
districts of Siberia, nor are they found everywhere in the 
northern districts. They are deposited in immense masses, 
which occur more frequently and are of larger extent as we 
proceed from south to north. The greatest number of 
these bones are brought from the Laikhovian Islands, 
but they arc also numerous in the north-eastern part of 
Siberia east of the river Lena. Tiicy are generally found | 
at a certain depth, mostly in hills of clay, rarely in mould, i 
and never in sand. The harder and mure consistent the 
clay is, the belter the bones are preserved. ^Vhere the clay 
hills are sheltered by more elevated ground, the bones occur 
in much grculer numbers than on the flat shores or on the 
level tundras. Those who are occupied in finding them 
follow the banks of the rivers after tho inundations of the 
•spring have subshlcd. Tho rapid course of the rivers dur- 
ing the inundations undermines part of the high banks, 
ami thus the bones whicli are imbedded in them are brought 
to light. Several hundred poods of bones are annually col- 
Ji'cled. 

Inhabi/ants . — When tlie Russians first entered Siberia, 
they found the country in possession of numerous tribes 
more or less addicted to a nomadic life; none of them cul- 
tivated tho ground, and they had no permanent places of 
abodif, with tho exception of some Tartajs in the vicinity of j 
Tobolsk. Smne of tho»c tribes lielonged to widely-spread I 
nations, hut others, often consisting of a small number of 
families, constituted separale nations. The small number I 
of individuals in the- se\cral tribes rendered them unable to | 
make etlectual re^Inluiice to the Russians, who gradually 
Mibjugaled this immense country. In this struggle some 
of ihc bimdlLi tribes seem to have entirely disappeared, 
or peihaps a remnant of them united itself to some neigh- 
bouring tribe, and was gradually incorporated. The 
^"akutes on tlie Kolyma river prcsserve a tradition that 
the country on both sides of that river was onco inhabited 
by a nation called Omoki, which left that country and emi- 
grated westward ; but there .seem to have been no traces 
of this tribe when the Russians took possession of Siberia, 
'riiougli it is certain that several tribes or nations have dis-* 
appeared, there aro still about thirty tribes, differing more 
or less in physical character and in language. Some of 
them belong to lhe Caucasian race, and others arc akin to 
tile Mongols. In noticing these tribes, wo begin from the 
Ural Mountains and proceed eastward. 

Tho most north-western part of Siberia is occupied by the 
Samoyedes. [Samoyedks.] South of the Samoycdcs aro 
the Ostiaks, who occupy both banks of the river Obi from 
Obdursk upw'ards to the confluence of that river with the 
Irtish, and even south of this place thcro are some futnilics. 
They do not seem to extend on the west to the Ural Moun- 
tains, as that part of Siberia is in possession of the Vogules ; 
but they occupy the northern districts of the steppe of 
Barahinia, as far south ns 60" N. Int. Eastward they are 
spread over the whole of the wooded region to tho banks of 
the Yencsei. They aro described as being of rather low 
stature and feeble; the lower limbs arc very thin. Tho 
face is pale, and flat, and without any characteristic fca- 
tuio. The liair generally approaches to red, or at least is 
light. Their language snows their kindred with the 
Finns, and in onc-third of tho words which he collected, 
Erman found that the roots occurred in the language of the 
Hungarians. As however this nation is spread over an 
immonse tract of country, there is some difference between 
the language of those who live north of Berezow and those 
who occupy the banks of the Obi before its confluence with 
the Irtish. The first dialect is called Nisovi, and the second 
Verkhovi. In the latter a great number of words occur 


which arc derived from tho languages of tho Vogules and 
Tartars, who live to tlio west and south of them. The Os- 
tiaks derive their subsistence chiefly from their fishing in 
tho rivers, and are exclusively occujiied in this way during 
the summer. In winter they hunt the wild animals, espe- 
cially reindeer and elks, and also bears, foxes, and squirrels. 
Dogs are the only domestic animals that they keep, and 
they use them in winter for drawing their sledges. For 
more than a century a portion of them have been converted 
to Christianity, but it is stated that they still adhere to most 
of their heathen prnctiec.s. The majority are still addicted 
to that religious worship which is known by the name of 
Shamanism. The priests are very expert jugglers, and their 
dignity is hereditary. The number of Ostiaks, some thirty 
years ago, was estimated at 100,000 individuals ; but Erman 
was informed that their number was decreasing, which is 
probably to he attributed to the circumstance that the Rus- 
sians, wlio have settled in their country, have found the 
moans of occupying the best fishing-places. The fur dresses 
made by them of reiifdcor skins, and their boots, which are 
made of the skin taken from tho legs of these annuals and 
cut into thongs, are much valued, and are an article of ex- 
port. The boots are much used in European Russia. 

Tho Vogules live to the west of the Ostiaks, occupying 
the woods, and the mountains, valleys, and plains iiicludcd 
within the Ural range and its declivities; they are even in 
possession of a narrow level tract along their base. In the 
plain they are found us far southward as the Toora. They 
arc noticed under Russi\ [vol. x.x., 247]. 

In the agricultural district which extends south of the 
country occupied by the Vogules and Ostiaks, the popula- 
tion consists of Russians and Tartars, and in most parts tlic 
latter are more numerous. Tlie Tartars settled in llie.se 
countries before the Russians took possession of them, and 
they are distinguished by several names. Those who live 
on the west of the Tobol are called Tooralin/.es. They re- 
semble ill their habits the Tartars of Kiisaii [[lussi.\, vol. 
XX., p. 247], but in their fculurcs they approach nearer to 
the Mongol race. Though the basis of their language is 
Turkish, ninny words of Russian or Vogulian origin arc 
mixed with it. They are cliictty occupied in agriculture and 
the rearing of cattle; in w^inler they hunt the wild animals 
of the forests. They have been converted to Christianity, 
but it is said that by this conversion they have partly lost 
that degree of civilization which the Tartars of Kasaii, who 
have adhered to the Islam, have preserved to the present 
day. The Tartars w'ho live east of the river Tobol as far 
as the banks of the Irtish, are known by the name of Tar- 
tars of Tobolsk. They are distinguished from their western 
neighbours by having adhered to the- Islam, and by their 
fondness for travelling : hardly a c.aravan goes to Bokhara 
of which they arc not the leaders. TIui Barabmzes, another 
tribe of Tartars, inhabit the steppe which hoars their name. 
They seem to have made less progress in agriculture, and 
to have retired to the wooded northern regions of ihc steppe, 
where they cultivate small spots, and chiefly live on the 
produce of tho chase. The most eastern of their tribes in- 
habit tho mountains of Kooznesk, and are called Kuosnezi, 
that is, smiths, on account of their occupation. They unite 
agriculture with mining, and pioduce annually a largo 
quantity of iron, though in a very clumsy way. The num- 
ber of Tartars in all these parts probably exceeds 120,000. 
A considerable number of Bokharians have settled 
among the Russians and Tartars. It anpears that some of 
them emigrated before the Russians had taken po.sses>ion of 
tho country, and most of these families have adopted llio 
mannera of the Tartars, and at present can hardly bo di.^- 
tinguished from them. Tiiey have however preserved their 
own language, and many of them are emi'loycd as inter- 
preters m the commercial intercourse between the Russians 
and the merchants of Bokhara who visit »Sibcria. Otlicrs 
are merchants themselves. 

The Bashkires are noticed under Russia [vol. xx., 248]. 
We shall here only observe that thistriho is not found north 
of Ekatarinburg, but that between this place and Slutoust 
they constitute the bulk of the population. Betwee n Sla- 
loust and Troisk many families of Chuvashes, IVpti.ires, 
and Metsheriakes [vol. xx.. 247 and 218] are settled among 
them. It is however observed that tho Bashkires do not 
live near the base of the Ural Mountains, but always at some 
distance from them. Though this nation is niiinorou s on 
both sidc‘- of tho range, tlie range itself is occuried by Ilua 
siaii and Tartarian families. 
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The Khirghis Cossacks, commonly railed Kirghiscs, arc 
one of the wulrst-sproad mil ions in Asia, nearly the whole 
of the Caspian Desert being in their possession/ Though a 
considerable portion of this nation is in some degree dc- 
j)entlent on Russia, and another portion on China, their 
dcpcndeiiee is rather nominal than real, and their country 
is considered a part of Turkistan. Wo add here a few 
observations on their relation to the Russian government. 
That part of their country which is contiguous to the Ishim 
lino of fortifications is inhabited by the Middle Orda. In- 
ternal discord, civil wars, and the growing power of the 
Soongares [Soonoaria] had thrown the different tribes of 
this orila into such disorder, that in 1732 some of their princes 
sulmiiltcd to the sway of Russia, but they continued their 
predatory incursions into the south-western parts of Siberia, 
and did not pay any tribute. After the downfall of the 
power of the Soongarcs (1756), they took the oath of alle- 
giance to the Chinese emperor ; and one of their sovereigns, 
Ablai, relying on the assistance of both emperors, tried to 
increase his inflncnco on Iho orda, and to have the whole 
pow'er in his hands, and it seems that ho nearly succeeded 
in obtaining his end. About that time the Kirgh is ceased 
to be troublesome to the inhabitants of Siberia; and when 
the death of Ablai (1795) was followed by new dissensions 
among the chiefs of the orda, Russia was enabled to in- 
civaao its influence over them. It was then agieed that the 
khan or sovereign of the nation should not*bo considered as 
such till ho was recognised by the Ru^^sian government. 
In 1823, at the request of the Khirghis, Russia established 
an agricultural hetllcment at Kar-Kuraly, not far from llie 
norther declivity of the Ululaii Mountains (near 51>"N. iat. 
and 75^* E. long!), and it then succeeded in forming a kind 
of central governinont among them. The families and tribes 
which have submitted to Russia are divided into 
and volosks^ and form together an okru^hi. Each aiile is 
governed by the elders of the families that compose it, and 
each volosle is managed by a chief called sultan. But the 
suin-crao authority of the okrnglii vs vested iu a divan or 
•pt'ikaSy at the head of which an old sultan is placed, and 
whii h consists of two deputies sent from Pelershurg, and of 
two others choMiii by the KhirghU themselves. The presi- 
dent of the prikas i?» also chosen by the Khirghis for iliree 
years, and is paid by the Russian government. To ensure 
obedience to the decisions of the prikas, the Russians have 
placed 200 (jossacks and 40 infantry, with a few pieces of 
artillery, alKar-Kiiraly ; an<l some Cossacks are stationed on 
the road wliicli leads from this settlement to Semiyarsk on 
tho Irtish, to maintain the coniinunication between these two 
places. The Middle Orda is stated to be composed of 
2 1 0,000 kibitkas, or families, but probably less than one-half 
of llicin have submitted to Russia. 

Tho interior of the Altai Mountains is inhabited by a 
tribe of Calmucks, who are culled tlie Culmuck mountaineers. 
They are found iii the upper valley of the Chary.sh river, in 
the valle}s of the ditl'erent upper branches of the Katunga, 
and as fur cast as the banks of tho Choolysliman. Those 
who inhabit the eastern districts, namely. the valleys of tho 
Chooya, Bashkaus, and Choolyshmun, pay tribute both to the 
emperor of China and of Russia. Pallas was of opinion 
that they were a mixture of Khirghis Cossacks and Calmucks, 
hut modern travellers find in them the true physiognomy of 
the Calmucks. They lead a wandering life, and live chiofly 
on the produce of their horses, cattle, and sheep; in some 
places they have also camels. In winter they hunt the wild 
animals of their forests. On the bunks of the river 
Choolysliman they cultivate barley, tobacco, and a little 
wheat. In summer they live with their herds on the higher 
declivities of the mountains, and in winter they descend to 
the wide and Hat valleys which are so common in that part of 
the Altai Mountains. They are acquainted with the working 
of iron, and they make their own guns, and the pipes that 
they use, which are also of iron. They also make iron 
balls for their guns, and their own powder. According to 
their statement, saltpetre and sulphur are found in their 
country. They do not, like the other tribes of tho Cal- 
mucks, adhere to Buddhism, but they are still heathens. 
A few of them who have settled in Iho vicinity of Biysh on 
the Ohi have embraced Christianity, and they cultivate the 
ground. The number of Calmuok families in tho Altai 
Mountains, in 18 IG, was stated at 1500, bnt their pasture- 
grounds begin to decrease on account of the agricultural 
settlements of the Russians, which increase rapidly, and 
advance farther into the valleys. 


Tho nations hitherto noticed occupy extensive tracts of 
country ; but between tho lakes of Telctskoi and the 
neighbourhood of Irkutsk there is a number of small 
tribes : the most eastern of them are the Telesscs or Tclcn- 
giites. who occupy the western declivities and valleys of the 
ipoLintains of Teletskoi, which terminate on the eastern 
banks of tho lake of Telctskoi, and the mountains which 
extend from the northern extremity of the lake along tlie 
eastern banks of the Biya as far north as the range which 
is known by the name of Kuznesk or Salairsk Moiintaiii.s, 
ill which the Tom river originates. It was formerly thought 
that this tribe, which was well known two centuries ago, 
had become extinct, but a modern traveller has found that 
they still occupy these places to the exclusion of all other 
nations ; but tlieir luirabcr is very small. If we may judge 
from their physical character and their language, they be- 
long to tho Turkish nations. They live in the mountain 
valleys, chiefly on the produce of their herds of cattle and 
horses, and partly by hunting the wild animals, /rheir 
religion is Shamanism. 

On the eastern declivities of the mountains of Teletzkoi 
there are four nations of Turkish origin; the Biryusses, tho 
Beltircs, the Sagai, and the Katshiii/es. These tribes arc in 
posbcssion of the mountains and adjacent country as fur 
east as the banks of the river Abakan, nn atfluL'iit of the 
YenesoY. The most southern tribe, which approaches the 
source of the Akaban, hiit extends nearly to 53’ N. hit., 
are the Biryut>scs. Eonnerly they lived entirely in the 
mountains, but now they descend to the valleys, whore they 
have fine meafious along the river, and cultivalo rye and 
barley. Though they have cattle and sheep, they still are 
111 iich given to hunting, and their country abounds in elks, 
deer, wild hogs, sables, lynxes, heavers, otters, gluttons, and 
squirrels. A few of them liaxe become Christians, but llio 
larger number are stated to adhere to Shamanism. North 
of them live tlie Beltires and SagaY, two small tribes which 
seem to live together. Their ph}siogMomy proves ihcir true 
Turkish origin ; though their language contains Mongol 
roots, and their proriiinciatioii ditlers eor.sidcrably from tluit 
of the Tartars. They live principally on the produce of 
their herds of cattle and horses, both of which domestic 
animals are distinguished by ibou* size. They pass the 
summer on tho mountains, but in winter they occupy with 
their herds the western banks of the Abakan. The BoL 
tires have made some progress in cultivating gram, espo 
cially suiiirner rye and barley. The SngaY do not cultivate 
the ground, but use as food several roots wliich grow spon 
taneously in the mountain-tract. They have been hapli/.ed, 
but the shamans appear to have preserved their authority 
among them. 

The most northern of these Turkish tribes are the Kat 
shinzes, who occupy the country along the hanks of the two 
rivers called Yoos, and extend eastward to the banks of tho 
Yenesei. Tho greater part of their country is a tine 
prairie covered with a thick turf, and enjo)iiig a mild cli- 
mate. On these natural meadows the calile find pasture 
all tho year round, as tho quantity of snow which falls is far 
from being great. Their language also contains many 
Mongol words, and approaches that of the Yakules. As 
their country does not abound in animals, they derive 
their subsistence fi'om the large herds of cattle and horses. 
Tho cattle are large, but the horses are small. They also 
keep many of the large-tailed sheep. Cultivation, which 
was introduced among them about one hundred years ago, 
seems to have made some progress. They sow Siberian 
buckwheat and barley. Only a small number of them, 
who have settled as agriculturists on the banks of the 
Choolym, have embraced Christianity ; the others adhere 
to Shamanism. 

Between tho rivers Abakan and YencscY arc the Koibalos, 
and many families belonging, to this tribe arc found east of 
the last-mentioned river, under the name of Motores and 
Kandym. Their face resembles that of tho Toongoses, being 
flat and round. Pallas considers them to be tho principal 
stock of tho Saraoycdcs, and thinks that those tribes of 
Samoyedes which are at present found along the Polar Sea 
[Samoyedes] wore at a remote period separated from them. 
All of them have embraced Christianity, but they have pre- 
served the shamans. They are an industrious race, having 
adopted agriculture and the use of the plough ; but they 
still consider their cattle, horses, and sheep as their prin. 
cipal wealth. They also keep some cameht. The Koibales 
are excellent hunters, and their country abounds in elks. 
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deer of several kinds, sables, beavers, otters, lynxes, and 
squirrels. This tribe alone Tnanufacturc the wild hemp and 
llax which grows in these parts of Siberia. Ihey make 
ropes of it. 

In the mountains which divide the valley of thoYcncscY 
from the plain of the Lower Angara there are several tribes 
allied to the Koibales in origin and language. The most 
northern, on the hanks of the river Karn, are called Ka- 
inashes, and south-east of them, on the Uda, are the Karakas 
and Kangut. These two tribes do not cultivate the ground 
to any great extent, nor have they large herds, except of rein- 
deer; but their country abounds in wild animals, and the 
skins of their sables arc much valued. They still adhere to 
Shamanism. Four small tribes inhabit the northern de- 
clivity of Iho Erghik Targak Taiga Mountains. They are 
called by the Russians Silpigursk, Udinsk, Karagansk, and 
Kamgatsk. Tiie lasl-raentioned tribe is said to be of Turkish 
origin, but the others are Samoyedes. They have herds ol 
reindeer, but principally live by the chase. 

lulhe undulating country which lies between the lower 
coui-sc of tile river Lhoona, an attluent of the Upper Toon- 
goosUa, and the Yenesei, arc the Yarinzes, whose language 
shows that they also belong to the Samoyedes. They are 
chielly agi iculiuri»ts and pay great attention to the rearing of 
euftle. Their number is small. 

Nearly eoiUiguous to this country, but on the western side 
of tlie river YenoseV, and nortli of tho town of Yeniseisk, 
are the Ka'iuiniskie Osliiiks, also called the Ostiaks of the 
Yenc'iei. This tribe dillbrs greatly in physical character as 
well as in language from the 0.'»tiaks on the river Obi, and 
in both respects approaches closely to the Samoyedes, and 
especially to the Varinzes. Their country is unfit for agri* 
culture, and they are chictly occupied in fishing, but they 
keep many reindeer, and hunt the wild animals with which 
their country abounds. This is the most northern of the 
s.miherii tribes whu li are of Samoyede origin, but even 
their ninst northern selllemcnts are still more than 700 
miles disianl from tho countries that are inhabited by the 
noil horn Samoyedes. 

The nio.si j)o|)ulous of all tho nations tliat inhabit Siberia, 
ne\t fo I hi; Russian, are (ho lluriatcs, who ocrupy tho 
rouniry on both sides of the I.nke of liuikal, and extend 
towanks the east* as far as tho we^itern banks of the river 
Onon. An account of tins great division of the Mongol ic 
iiilioii 13 given under IUiriatks, It is now quite certain 
Ih.il their prio'^ls hive a very rich literature, mostly on the 
s'llijeets of Jhnhlhisiii, which a great part of the Hunates 
have cnib; .icetl, but llio classical .sacred books are written 
111 S.inscrii. South of the Bunates, along the very boim- 
ilar)-line of the Chinese empire, between the rivers Selenga 
un 1 Onuii, a .small number of Klialkas Mongols are 
sell led. 

The most widely dispersed of the native nations of Siberia 
arc the Toongoosc.s. They occur oven in Da-nria, particu- 
larly between the Orion and Argun, and the northern dis- 
tricts of Mandshooria are also peopled with them. In these 
])arts they unite agriculture with tho keeping of animals, 
especially the reindeer. Farther north they are in posses- 
sion of the country that encloses the Lake of Baikal on the 
north, and hence they extend to the Folar Sea. On the 
shorgs of this sea they are found from the Choim Bay on 
the east (170° E. long.) to the Gulf of Kalunga(lIU" E. 
long.). Along the banks of the river Yenesei they are 
found from some distance below Toorookhansk upward to 
the mouth of the Upper Toongoo.ska, and along the shores 
of the Sea of Okhotsk from the boundary-lino of the Chinese 
empire to the town of Okhotsk. Some parts of this cxteii- 
bive country are exclusively occupied by them; in other 
arts they are found by tho side of the Yukutes, Yooka- 
ires, and Choowanzes. Those who live along tho Sea of 
Okhotsk are called Lamootes, a word which signifies ‘ inha- 
bitants of the shore.’ Another numerous tribe which occu 
pie.s the country cast of the Yenesei in the vicinity of 
Ycnescisk is named Chapogires. The Toongooscs arc con- 
sidered as tho best formed of the native tribes of Siberia. 
They ore generally of middling size, of a fine shape, aud 
slender. Their face is less flat than that of tho Mongols, 
their eyes small and lively, and their nose well formed, 
tliough rather small. Many of them have no beard, and the 
rest have very little. Their hair is black and lank, and j 
rarely grows grey in old ago. They are most accomplished 
horsemen. Though widely spread over an immense country, 
tho language of the most distant tribes of tho Toongooses is 


said to differ very little, and to agree with that of tho Mand- 
shoo. Many roi)t.s are found in the Mongolic and Turkish 
languages, and even in some of the languages of Euiopo, cs 
pocially the Slavonian and Finnish. With the exception of 
those who live in Da-uria, the Toongooses do noteuhivato the 
ground, but live fiartly by their herds of reindeer and sheep 
In the southern districts they have also horses, but not cattle 
They arc very skilful hunters. When they have lost their rein 
deer and sheep by any misfortune, they settle on the banks of 
the rivcr.s and gain their livelihood hy fishing, but do not 
generally change their abode, which is the case witli all tho 
other.s. The Toongooses have acquired some skill in work 
iiig iron and in lanniiig. Their ridigion is Shamanism 

The Yakutes, the most populcus of the nations of Eastern 
Siberia except the Buriatcn, live in the country which is in 
habited by the Toongooses. But the Yukutes are almost 
entirely occupied with llie cure of their herds of cattle and 
hor.scs. They do not keep reindeer, and they neglect both 
the chase and fishing, except a few iamilies, who by some 
chance are settled in such parts as have no pasture* 
ground. As (ho rearing of cattle and horses, and tlie dairy, 
almost entirely engross their attention, the bulk of this 
tribe is found in tho vicinity of tho town of Yakutsk, which 
has derived its name from them, where an extensive country 
with a fenilo soil is ibund between the Lower Aldan and 
tho Lena, and along the banks of (he river VMui. Many 
families in these parts possess several hundreds and 
even thousands of cattle ; but in other parts also they 
have taken possession of all the tracts which can be con 
verted into pasture-grounds as far noith as Some 

families arc met willi even on the shores of the Polar Sea, 
hut they obtain their subsistence by fishing and hunting. 
The Yakutes are Turks, as is proved hy comparing ihcir 
language with that of the Tartars of Tobolsk. Ermaii, who 
has investigated this point, found that of 2!)7 words of the 
Yakute language, only IM did not occur in the diclioiiary 
of thoTurki-sh language of the Tartars, and he thinks that 
it can hardly be doubled that a Yakut born on the Aldan 
could make himself understood by an Osrnanli of Constan- 
tinople. The number of roots which the Yakute fanguage 
has in common with the Mongol languages seems to he 
small. A.S many of the Yakutes are wealthy, they begin to 
pay some attention to the education of then* children. They 
appear also to have attained a considcruhlc degree of .skill m 
tunning, and in working iron, which they get from the mines 
on the uppm* cour&e of the river Vilui. Towards the end 
of the last century, as appears from Sauer, the Yakutes still 
adhered to Shamanism; but if wo may judge from what is 
said by Erman, those at least in iho vicinilty uf Yakutsk 
ha^ehecn converted to Christianity. 

The Yookahires arc only found north of the polar circle, 
and mostly in parts where tho wooded regions border on the 
tundras. They only live cast of the Lena, and as far as tho 
vicinity of Choun liiy. The unsuccessful wars with the 
T.shooktshcs have much reduced tlieii numbers. They have 
lost most of their herds of reindeer, and havo been obliged 
to turn hunters, and gain chiefly their subsistence by iJio 
chase of tho wild reindeer and the wild geese, which arc 
more numerous here than in any other part of the world. 
The Yookahires have black eves, dark hair, and rather long 
but regular features. They are extremely fair; and a 
modern writer says that tliey resemble the Russians, 
whose language is generally spoken among them. They 
live in tolerably largo houses, built of timber, and do 
not wander about, as tho animals which supply them with 
food pass through tho places inhabited by them (wire a 
year. In winter they hunt sables, ermines, gluttons, and 
foxes ,• the sable is still numerous in these pai ts, and its 
skin is much valued. In some places where llieir settle- 
ments are distant from those of the Russians, they still 
speak their own language. By these tho Shamans are still 
considered as priests, but in the vicinity of the Russian set- 
tlements only as jugglers. The tribe of the Choowanzes havo 
been almost destroyed in their wars with the Tshooktslies, 
and the few families still remaining have united with the 
Yookahires. 

The Tshooktshes occupy (he most north-eastern penin- 
sula of Asia. To the west this tribe is met with as far as 
Choun Bay, and southward they arc in possession of tho 
whole basin of Iho Anadyr river. They do not pay any 
tribute to the Russians, e.xccpt a small contribution to main- 
tain tho fair at Osfrownoye, which is numerously attended 
by them. The Russians do not consider them as subjects of 
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llioir emperor, and the Tshooklshcs are very jealous of their 
indcpendLMiee. On this account Iheydo not easily permit 
Kuropcans to enter their country. 

Tins country appears to he inhabited by two tribes, dif- 
ferent in luiiKuage and in physical character, as well as in 
their mode of living. One of these tribes, which is called 
llie sedentary Tshooktslies, on account of their having fixed 
liabitalions, speak a dialect of the language of the Esquh 
inaux, whom they also resemble in person. Tliey occupy 
the coast, and live on the produce of their fishing. Thu 
others are tlie nomadic Tshooktshes, who constitute one 
nation with tlicir neighbours the Koi lakes. They differ 
from tlic sedentary Tshooktslies in their stature and 
I’ealuies. Cook probably saw them, when he saya in his 
last vo>age, that the natives of America which ho had soon 
before were rather low in stature, with round chubby faces 
and high cheek-bones, whilst tho Tshooktslies have long 
visages, and are stout and well made. This tribe lives for 
the greater part of the year in tho interior, whore they find 
l asture for their largo herds of reindeer on the mountains 
and ill the swampy places, hut are frequently obliged to 
change their place of abode. 

These two tribes live in peace, and a considerable inter- 
< ourso exists between them. The sedentary Tshooktslies 
exchange the produce of thqir fishery, namely, the flesh and 
rilis of the whales, the thong.s of the skin of the morse, and 
tram-oil, for tho skins of reindeer and dresses made ofthU 
material. 

As their country is generally destitute of trees, they pour 
traiii'Oil ou the bones of tho whale, and use them as fuel. 
No drift-wood is found on the coast inhabited by the 
Tshouktshes. The whales only aro found in abundance 
along the coast of the Polar Sea as far west os the island of 
Koliutshin : they are much more rare betw'eun that island 
and Capo Shelagskoi, and they do not occur west of this 
cape. This is partly also the case witlnthc morse and seal, 
and fur that reason the eastern part of the coast which is 
iiihiihiled by the Tshooktslies is much more populous than 
the western. The sedentary Tshuoktshes also kill common 
bears, white bears, and ])olar foxes, but m general they arc 
not much given to hunting, though their country abounds in 
wild animals, especially reindeer and argali; but they are 
nu'idiaiits. The nomadic Tshooktslies live on tho produce 
of their reindeer alone. There exists among the Tshook- 
tsliGs an hereditary slavery. The slaves are found in the rich 
families, and arc not permitted to leave them ; they cannot 
a<.(|iiirc property, and are employed in the meanest and 
nioht difficult labour. The T.shookthhes fheinselves are not 
able to give any account of the origin of this slavery. Thc.se 
inbe'4 Ht.ll ndbero to Shamanism. In the country Of the 
IMiooktsbc.s, on the Pay of Anadyr, there is still a small 
lemiiaiit of a tribe, called Oiikilon, which is little known, 
but IS stated to resemble the Esquimaux in- stature and 
liiugnage. 

Tho Koriakes iiiliahit the northern part of the peninsula 
of Kamtehatku and the country about the gulfs of Pen- 
^hinsk and Isiiiginsk, us well as the mountains of Stanovoi 
Khrebct. They differ greatly from the Tshooktslies, being 
r.hort, and having a small head, a short nose, and a very 
large mouth. Ineir hair is black, and their beard very 
linn, ]>ut the eye^brows very long. They are said to speak 
three different dialects, one of which is also used by the 
Tshuoktshes. Like the Tshooktslies, they are divided into 
two clasrics, maritime and nomadic Koriakes, but it is said 
that both of (hem aro inferior to their neighbours in strength 
of body as well as in their mental faculties. They also adhere 
to Slianianism. The peninsula of Kamtehatka is inhabited 
by Kamtchatdales. [K\mtch\tka.] 

PopnlaU'on, — ^I'he pu]>uiation of Siberia is now ostiraated 
at more than two millions and a lialf, exclusive of the 
IMiddlo Orda of the Khirghis C()s.sacUs, w'hich is computed 
at inoie than a million of individuals, in 210,000 families or 
kibitkas. [Russia, vol. xx., p. 257.] But this population 
IS very unequally distributed over the surface of ihocountrj'. 
Even the most populous di.stricts. namely, the agricultural 
region in Western Siberia, the vale of the river Ycnesei in 
(.'entral Siberia, and the plain of the Lower Angara, would 
be considered very thinly peopled in any part of Europe, 
but they arc thickly inhabited when compared with other 
])arls of Siberia, wlioro .several tracts occur extending over 
a .surface of from 20,000 to ;U),000 square miles, which are 
entirely uiiinhubiled, as for iiistanco the country south and 
north of the Verkhnei Yansk Mountains. In other places 


a few families live at the distance of one or two days* 
journey from one another. 

The majority of the present inhabitants are Russians ; 
all the other tribes do not yet amount to one million. Ac- 
cording to an estimate made about 50 years ago, the popu- 
lation of tlieso tribes was as follows : — 


Samoyedes . , • . 

24,000 

Ostiaks of the Obi 

66,000 

Vogulcs .... 

11,000 

Bashkires and Choowashes 

3,000 

Tooralinzes .... 

80,000 

Tartars of tlie Tobols'k 

18,000 

Barabiiizes and Koozuezi 

10,000 

Kalmucks .... 

50,000 

Telesses .... 

1,200 

Biryusses, Beltires, and Sagai 

1,000 

Katshinzes .... 

2.000 

Koibales, Ku mashes, Yariiizes, &c. 

6,000 

Kasuimskie Ostiaks 

40,000 

Buriates 

250,000 

Khalkas Mongols 

15,000 

Toongooses «... 

60,000 

Y'ukutes .... 

120,000 

Yookahires .... 

1,200 

Koriakes .... 

1,700 

Tshooktslies .... 

3,000 

Kamtchatdales 

2,700 


703,800 

More recently, when a census of these tribes was 


for tho purpose of regulating the tribute oxyesac, it w’as staled 
that tho population of most of them had increased, and in 
some tribes considerably. This census bus not yet been 
published, but it is to bo presumed that it is included in the 
estimate which carries the population of Siberia to 1 00 
[Russia], and that all the tribes, exclnsive of the Russians, 
exceed one million individuals. If wo suppose the estimate 
not to be exaggciatcd, which probably is tlie ca.se, there is 
only one inhabitant in Siberia on each situarc mile and a 
quarter. 

Political Divisions and T^owns, — Tho udniinistration of 
Siberia was formerly vested in one govoriior-goneral, who 
resided at Tobolsk, and whose authority was more extensive 
than that of the governors of the Russian governments in 
Europe. In 1822 it was found expedient to divide Sibcnii 
into two general governments, those of Western andEas,t( rii 
Siberia. Western Siberia consists of the governments of 
Tobolsk and Tomsk and the province of Omsk; and 
EHstern Siberia of the governments of Yene-seYsk and 
Irkutsk, and the provinces of Yakutsk, Okliotsk, and Kamt- 
chatka, to which arc added the Russian settlements on the 
western coast of North America as far south as California. 
All these divisions are governed by separate ofiicers, who 
receive their orders from the governor-general, and can only 
apply to the court of Petersburg through him. A small 
but very important portion of Siberia is not subject to the 
aulburity of the general governor, but is united to the Enro- 
penn governments of Perm and Orenburg. 

That part of tho government of Perm which is on llic 
cast of the Ural Mountains extends along their base 
from 55* 30' to 61® N. lat., and is tlie most populous, bei*t 
cultivated, and most industrious portion of Siberia. In its 
northern districts are the Vogulcs, and in the southern the 
Bashkives, but the greater part is inhabited by Tooralinzes 
and Russians. Nearly all the numerous mines of the 
milling-district of the Ural are included in this division. 
Besides Ekatarinburg or Yekatarinburg [Ekatarin- 
BUKo], which is the seat of administration for tho niiiies, 
it contains several remarkable places, as Berezow, with 20n() 
inhabitants, in whose vicinity gold is obtained by mining 
and also by washing; Newansk, with 10,000 inhabitants 
and extensive iron-works, where gold is also got by washing ; 
Alpayewsk, with 2000 inhabitants, and iron-works; Nishnei 
Taghifsk, with more than 20,000 in habitants, in a district 
nored for its rich iron and copiier mines and its washings of 
gold and platinum. In this place there aro also extensive 
manufactures of lacquered- ware. Kushw'insk, farther north, 
with about GOOD inhabitants, is built in the centre of a dis- 
trict rich in iron-mines ; in its vicinity is the iron-moun- 
tain called Bladogat, which rises to 1370 feet above tho sea- 
Icvcl. Verkhoturyo has 3000 inhabitants, and is considered 
the most northern point where the alluvial beds tint contain 
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gold particles occur. They have oecn traced southward to 
A? Ural river, a distance exceeding 600 miles. 

All these places are near the base of the Ural Mountains. 
At a considerable distance from the mountains is Irbit, 
where a fair is annually held, which was formerly much 
frequented, but since the establishment of the great fair of 
Nishnei Novgorod it has lost much of its former importance. 
Hut even at present the value of the goods brought to this 
place amounts to 35,000,000 rubles, or nearly 1,500.000/. 
Oalniiilow\ oil the river Ibset, has 1500 inhabitants, and also 
an annual fair. 

Only a small portion of the government of Orenburg lies 
ca^t of the Ural Mountains. It is partly inhabited by 
Russians and Choowashes, and partly by Bashkires. Its 
w ealth consists ehielly in cattle. The largest town is Che- 
Ivabinsk, on the small river Mias, not fur from the base of 
the Ural Mountains, with 5000 inhabitants. North-cast of 
Chelyabin'^k is Miask, the most southern place where gold 
H obtained by washing. Troitzk, on the river Odi, with 3000 
iiiliahitaiits, is a place of some trade, but its commerce is 
now limited to trade with the Khirghis Cossacks who in- 
liJilnt the country south of the Oui. 

I. IVestern Siberia comprehends the whole of the basin 
of the river Obi and its atttuents, with the exception of those 
])orlions which are uiiiled to the governments of Perm and 
Orenburg, and the basin of the upper course of the rivers 
Choolym and Ket, which belongs to Central Siberia. 

1. The government of Tobolsk comprehends the whole of 
Wosteiii Sibciia north of 60® N. lat. and the western half of 
it south of that j)aiiillel, exclusive of the country of the 
Khirghis Cossacks. It is diMded from tlie last-mentioned 
region by a line running parallel to and only at a short 
flistaiice north of the Ishirn line of fort iti cations, and from 
the government of Tomsk by a line running nearly south 
and north across the Steppe of the Biirabinzcs. The continu- 
alion of this lino through the country north of the river Obi 
to the source of tbo river Tuz, which falls into the Gulf of 
l)bi, separates ToboKk from the goveriiuient of Ycncseisk, 
which Ixilongs to Eastern Siberia. The nations which in- 
habit it aie Samoyedes, Osliaks of the Obi, Vogules, the 
Turkish trilios of the Tartars of Tobolsk, and of the Bara- 
binzes and Hokbariaris. Tin* number of Russians however 
is greater than that of all these nations taken together. 
No metals arc found except some bog-iron ; but salt is got 
frot,ii several lakes. The wealth of the southern districts 
coii.sists in the proiluce of agriculture and the herds of j 
cattle; those of the northern, of that of the llshcrics in the i 
liver Obi, and of the numerous wild animals that inhabit | 
the exlensivo forests. In the southern districts wood is | 
sciircf, except along the base of the Ural Mountains. j 

The capital is Tobolsk, where the governor-general of 
Western Siberia resides, [Touolsk.] In the corn]iaralively 
pjpulous district which extends south-west to the boundary 
of Perm arc Toorinsk, on the riNcr Toora, with 7000 inha- 
bitants, mostly Tooralinzcs, who carry on a considerable 
trade in furs, and have many tanning-pits; and Tiooraen, 
with 10,000 inhabitants. Tioomen is the oldest city in 
•Siberia, having been founded by Tartars in the time of 
Genghis Khan, whence it still is called by them Genghis- 
fora, that is, city of Genghis. There arc some tannerie.s and 
soap-houses, and some worsted stuffs arc made. The com- 
merce is mostly in grain, and partly also in furs and a great 
iiuniber of articles made of wood. On the banks of the 
river Tobol are iho towns of YalooloroVsk, with 2000 inha- 
biuiiits, and Koorgaii, with about 1000 inhabitants. In the 
\icinity of the laat-ineiitioncd place there are numerous aii- 
tiont tombs in the form of .small hills; they are culled 
knori^unL One of them, called by Pallas a royal mauso- 
leoiii, is ncaily 500 feet in circumference. East of Tobolsk 
is Tara, burlt on the west bank of the Irtish, with 3600 in- 
habitants, who carry on a considerable trade in the agiicul- 
liirul produce of the adjoining country and of the fishery in 
the river and tbo lakes. Vessels of 300 tons burden go 
from hero to Tobolsk. Surgut, north-east of Tobolsk, on 
the river Obi, is a small place with 1500 inhabitants: it has 
some trade with the Ostiuks who inhabit the country north 
of the town. Berezow, on the west bank of the Obi (63® 56^ 
N. lat.), has 30U0 inhabitants, and a considerable traffic in 
furs and fish. Itfis the most northern pla(*e in which rye 
and barley succeed. Still farther north is Obdursk, near 
the polar circle, a small and miserable place, which however 
is of .some importance as it is the principal market to which 
the Samoyedes w'hc inhabit the country between Ark- i 


hangelsk (Archangel) and the river Yencsei bring the 
produce of the chace. 

2. The province of Omsk consists properly of two lines or 
fortifications and of the eoimtiy of ilie Khirghis Cossacks. 
The western lino lies across the sleppo of Ishirn, and is 
called the line of Ishiin. The other line is called the line 
of tho Irtish, and extends along tho banks of the Irtish 
from tho town of Omsk to tljo boundary of the Clniiese 
empire. Both lines were riveted for the purpose of keeping 
in awe the Khirghis Cossacks. Along tho lino of the Irtish 
there is cultivation in many places, but otherwise the whole 
country is a steppe, and only fit for pasture. Tho capital, 
Omsk, is built on the cast bank of tho Irtish, at the point 
where tho two lines of fortifications meet. It is a w'cll- 
fortified place, with 7500 inhabitants, and contains a military 
school for the (Jossacks and a college for those wlio wish to 
learn the languages of Western Asia. From this place, us 
well as from two of the fortresses, from lVtro])awluwsk on 
the Ishim, and from Semipalatinsk on the Irtish, caravans 
depart for Tashkciul in Kokan, and for Bokhara, travers- 
ing the steppe of the Khiighis Co.ssacks. Ust Kaiiieiio- 
gorsk, on the Irtish, has about 2000 inhabitants. Tlie new 
agricultural colony of Kar-Karaly, with the steppe of the 
Khirghis Cossacks, belongs to this province. 

3. Tho government of Tunibk extend.^ over the greater 
part of the steppe of Barabinza, otcr tho Altai Mountains 
west of the Choolyshman and the I.ako of Telctzkoi, ami 
over the hilly country which i.s on tho cast of the Obi river, 
and reaches as far north a.s the course of the Ket river. In 
tho western districts there are tho Barabinzes, in the eastern 
the Tartars called Kooznezi, and within the Altai Moun- 
tains the Mountain Kalmucks. The mountains are rich in 
metals (silver, copper, lead, iron), and in gras.s; the steppe 
abounds in wild animals, and the eastern district-s in agri- 
cultural products, but even here cultivation does not extend 
much beyond the bottoms of tho rivers. The capital is 
Tomsk, a town containing from 6000 to 9000 inhabitants, on 
the banks of the river Tom, and on tho great road le.^dlng 
from Western to Eastern Sibciia. Owing to the last-men- 
tioned circumstance, it has an active iiade with Tobolsk and 
Irkutsk. It is rather a well-built town. Kooznesk, on the 
river Tom, with 3500 inhabitants, lies in a district which 
abounds in iron and copper nii’ne.s, the produce of which is 
brought to this place. Bcrnaul, on the west and elevated 
banks of the river Obi, is the centre of the mining iiidirslry 
in the Altai Mountains, as the ore of most of the mines is 
brought to Bcrnaul to be smelted, owing to the want of fuel 
jn their neighbourhood. It contains between KOOO and 9000 
inhabitants, extensive furnaces, and a school of mineralogy. 
Many Germans are employed in tho lowm and vicinity, and 
a German chuicli and school have been erected : I hero is 
also a public library. Tho principal iiiming-disiricts are 
noticed in Altai Mountaixs [voI. i., p. 397]. At Kol} wan. 
which stands in a valley of the Altai Mountains on the 
small river Ixiklefka, there is a manufactory in which many 
objects arc made of porphyry. Biysk, a fortress on tho 
river Biya, not far from Us coiitiucnce with the Katunga, 
has 2000 inhabitants. 

II. Eaetern Siberia comprehends a very small portion of 
the basin of the Obi river, that of the upper course of the 
rivers Choolym and Ket; but it comprises the whole of those 
of the Yenesei, Lena, Yana, Iiidighirka, Kol)ma, and Ana- 
dyr; and also Da-uria, or that part of the ba»m of the Amur 
river which belongs to Siberia. It contains the following 
governments and provinces : — 

1. The government of YeiiescisU extends from the inomi* 
tains of Savansk, or from tho boundary of the Cliinoo em- 
pire to the f olar Sea and to tho North-east Cape, being aliont 
1800 miles in length. It comprehends the wlxde basin nftho 
YenescY, with the except ion of the upper basins of iis coiillu- 
ents the Upper and the Low’cr Toougooska ; the upper basins 
of the Choolym and Ket rivers, winch fall into ilio Obi, be- 
long also to this division. It is partly divnied from Tobobk 
by theriverTaz ; and from Yakutsk, which lies oast of it, by 
tho Aiiaknra. The tribes which inhabit it are the following, 
enumerated from north to south; the Samoyedes, Yukules, 
on the Anakara and Lower Toongooska ; Toongooses, east of 
the YenescY, especially that tribe of them wliieli is calleil 
Chapoghircs; Kusuiinskie Osliaks, west of the YenescY; 
the Y^lr^nze.s, Kamashes, Karakas and Kaiigut, Silpigursk, 
Udinsk, KaragansU and Kamgatsk, east of theYencsoY, 
above its confluence with the Upper Toongooska ; and west 
of it are the Katshinzes, Bcltircs, Sagai, Biryusses, and 
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Koilmlca. Agriculture does not extend north of the town 
of Yenesei (5S® N. lal); but it is in a prosperous condition 
111 the vale of the Yencsei, south of Krasnoyiirk, though 
even there cattle constitute the principal wealth of llie 
inhabitants. Iron-ore abounds in the mountains that enclose 
the vale, and it is worked in a few places. North of tho town 
of Ycneseisk the inhabitants live chiefly by fishing. The 
capital of this government is Krasnoyark, on tho Yenesei, 
with 3300 inhubitante. Being situated on the great road 
that leads from Tomsk to Iikutsk, it carries on an active 
commerce. There is a literary society in this town, which 
puhlishcs a periodical work. Yeneseisk, farther north, was 
formcily the capital, ami is still the most populous place, 
ha\ing helwcen 4000 and 5000 inhabitants. As this place 
is on the great water cominunicalion between Eastern and 
Western Siberia, the commerce is much greater than that 
of KraMno>ark. Tho fair in the month of August is much 
frcqueiiled. Atshinsk, wc:^t of Kiasnoyark and tho Ka- 
chooga Mountains, contains between 1500 and 2000 inha- 
bitanls, and has some commerce, as the ri\erChoolym is 
here navigable for large river barges, by which tho produce 
of the vale of the Yenesoi is curried to tho countries farther 
Avest. Tooiookliansk (near G6° N. lat.), on tlie Yonesoi, is 
small ; but at certain seasons of the year it is visited by the 
iicighhoiiring nomadic tribes, who exchange their luis for 
tobacco, flour, and other necessaries. 

2. The government of Irkutsk comprehends the basin of 
tho greater part of the Lower Angara and the Upper Toon- 
gooska, and also that of the PolkamennYa Tooiigooska ; it also 
comprehends the upper basin of the Lena to CO"’ N. )at., that 
part of the elevated table-land of tho Baikal Avhich lies 
west of the river Vitima, and all the countries whose 
drainage runs to the Lakoof Baikal : to which is to be added 
Da-nna, or the country ea4 of tlio Vabloiioi Khiebet. No 
part of this government, except the table-land of tho Baikal 
and the more elevated parts of its numerous mountains, is 
loo cold for (‘ulli\ation ; and in many parts agriculture is 
successfully cultivated: cattle, horses, camels, and sheep 
constitute the principal sources of wealth. Tho Buriates 
Occupy tlie countries on both sides of Lake Baikal, and as 
far eu'^t as the Yablonoi Khrebot. Near the boundary of 
Mongolia aio tho Khalkas Mongols; tho Tooiigooses are 
found in Du-uriu, on the table-land of the Baikal, and in tho 
A alley of the Lena. 

The capital is Irkutsk, the residence of the goA-ernor- 
gencral of Easttum Siberia. This town is built on tho east 
bank of the Lower Angara, opposite the moutli of the liver 
Irkut, from which iU name is derued. It is about 25 miles 
from tho baiikt, of Lake Baikal in a straight line. A small 
river, the Ushakowka, falls into tho Angara, Avithin the 
town. The streets run parallel to the Angara, arc straight 
ami wide, but not paved. In 1829 it contained lUOO houses, 
and about J8,00U inhabitants; only about 50 liouses were 
of brick, the rest were of limber. The palace of the go- 
vernor-general, the medical institution, tho grammar- 
school, and the hall of the American Company, are build- 
ings which would be ornaments to any town in Europe. 
Besides the grammar-school, in Avhioh the Chinese and 
.) apanc.se languages arc taught, there is a seminary for 
the clergy, and another in which young Toongooscs and 
Buriates uie instructed for the purpose of becoming 
loach(?rs in their tribes, a public library, a museum of na- 
tural history, a military school, and a school for navigation. 
Irkut'k i-j the centre of the commerce of Eastern Siberia, 
as the commerce Avith China at Kiuclita and Maimatshin is 
rarrieil on by the rich merchants of this town, who send 
tho goods obtained at these places to Tobolsk, Moskwa, and 
Petersburg; and as the American Company has here its 
principal depot, from which the eastern coasts of Siberia 
and the Russian settlements in Nortli Ainenca [Nortii- 
Westekn Territory] arc provided with flour and other 
necessaries, and to which they send their furs. The place 
is 1240 feet aboA'o the sea-level, and the climate is very 
cold ; but it is healtliy and pleasant, owing to the dryness 
of the atmosphere. At Telmo, north-west of Irkutsk, is a 
consideiablo inanufacturc of cloth, a smaller one of linen, 
and some glass-houses. From Irkutsk a road leads north- 
east over tlic mountain-pass of Baghendaisk, Avhicli is 1GG.5 < 
feet above the sea, to the village of Kotshuga on the Lena, 
where the goods are embarked that aio destined for the 
province of Yakutsk and tho American settlements. Kot- 
shuga is 1503 feet above the sea-level. In the country 
south of Lake Baikal is Verchiiei Udinsk, on the river 


Uda, not far from its confluence with the Selenga; it has 
about 4000 iiibabitauts, avIio are engaged in comrneice Avith 
Kiaclita and Nertshinsk. At Selenginsk, a small place, 
there is an English missionary establishment for converting 
the Buriates. West of it, in a steppe, is the scat of the 
Kharoba Lama, the chief of the Buddhist religion among 
tho Buriates : like the Dalai Lama in Tibet, the soul of the 
Lama is supposed to pass into his successor. Close to the 
boundary of the Chinese empire is the commercial town of 
Kiachta Avith Troizko Sawsk, [Kiachta.] In Da-uria is 
the town of Nertshinsk, at the confluence of the river 
iShilka with tho river Nertsha, a miserable place with 1\)0() 
inhabitants. Not far from the banks of the river Argun is 
Nortshinskoi Sawod, with 3G00 inhabitants, the seat of nd- 
iiiinisiratiun fur all tho mines of this district. Zuruchaitoo, 
on tho river Argun, was once a place of some imporlanco 
when the commerce between Russia and China passed 
through it, before tho new road through Kiachta and Mai- 
matshiii was established ; it is now in ruins. 

3. Tlie province of Yakutsk extends over all the nortli- 
easleru part of Siberia, from the Anakavaaiul Vitima iivlms 
CMstAvard to the country of the Tshooktshos, with the excep- 
tion of the coast of the Sea of 01vhot!^k and the adjacent 
mountain-ranges, whicli conslituto the province of Okhotsk. 
Oram is only cultivated in the vale of the Lena as far as 
Yakutsk; but the crops are uncertain, owing to llio hhoit- 
ne^s of the Avarm season. It is slated that barley is giown 
on the banks of the Omokon. one of the upper branches of 
the Indighirka. The population is most dense between GT' 
and G.3‘\ m the vale of the Lena, the country about the 
lower course of the Aldan, and in the basin of the Vilui. 
in the latter there are mines of excellent iron. Cuttle and 
horses are numerous in thc.se parts; but in others they are 
feAV, and north of the polar circle there are .scarcely any. In 
these parts the inhabitants obtain their snbsi,s!enco by li**!)- 
ing and hunting. The mo.st numerous and most AVoallhy 
tribe arc the Yakutes, Avho are breeders of cattle, horsc.s, 
and sheep. The Toongooscs are only hunters, and tho 
most wandering of all the tribes of Sihoria. The Yooka- 
hires and Konukes live partly by the produce of tiieir fi.sli- 
ing, and partly on their herds of reindeer and by the c;hacc. 
Tho capital is Yakutsk, on the west bank of the river Lena, 
with more than 4000 inhabitants. From this place the road 
to Okhotsk leads over tho Aldan Mountnins, wlicro it lises 
to 27.>0 feet above the sea lovel. Yakutsk is one of tlie best 
markets in Siberia for furs, especially sable, a.s this anim.il 
is very abundant in the wilderness south of the load leading 
to Okhotsk, and the fur is of the best (lualily. In the 
northern districts are .some places, as Usl Yansk and Nisli- 
iiei Kolymsk, to which the native tribes resort to exchange 
their furs fur flour, tobacco, and other articlc.s. 

4. The province of Okhotsk extends along the sea of that 
name, from tho innermost corner of the Bay of Ponshinsk 
to 5.S® N. lal., comprehending the lower coast and tin; 
mountains at tho back of it. Tho inhabitants are Koriakes 
and Toon gooses, among whom a few Yakutes are settled, 
who rear cattle. The two firsUnientimicd tribes live by 
Ashing and hunting, and have only herds of reindeer. 
There is no cultivation here. The capital is Okliotsk, 

Okhotsk.] At tlie most northern rece.ss of the Buy of 
shigirisk, one of the great inlets of the Sea of Okliotsk, is 
the small toAvn of Ishiginsk, with GUO iiihahitants, who live 
chiefly on the produce of their fishery, but have also some 
commerce with the Koriakes. 

5. The province of Kamlchatka. [Kamtchatka.] 

Manyfacturea . — ^The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments is not great, if we except tanneries, which are ratlicr 
luimermis in some of the larger tow ns, as Tobolsk, Tioonien, 
and YencseVsk, and the iron-foundries in tho towns at the base 
of the Unil Mountains, in which several kinds of utensils are 
cast, and also ciitlci^ is made. There are also a few glass- 
houses at Yeneseisk, and at Teltna, near Irkutsk. Tiiough 
their number is small, the produce seems to be equal to the 
demand, as thatkindof mica which is called Russian glass is 
in general use in all tho smaller towns, and e\'en in most 
houses of the larger towns. To these manufactures may he 
added coarse woollen stufls and linen. An article of export is 
made at Ekatai inburg by tho jewellers and cutters of pre- 
cious stones. Notwithstanding the sniall^iumber of manu- 
factures, the importation of manufactured goods from Europe 
is inconsiderable, which is also thecasc with those from ('hinn, 
Songaria, and Bokhara, which consist only of a small quan- 
tity of silks, nankin^i and other coarse cotton goods. This 
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is Ihe effect of tlio climate, which the manufactured goods I 
ol foreign countries do not suit. During nine months in 
the year the dress of the poor, as well as of the rich, consists I 
of furs or sheep-skins, or the hides of the reindeer prepared ' 
in a peculiar way; and it is in the manufacture of these! 
objects that the nomadic nations, especially the Samoyedes 
and Ostyaks, excel. Accordingly they not only sell their 
furs to their more southern neighbours, but also dresses 
made of reindeer skins, and boots made of the skin that 
covers the feet of these animals, which is cut into narrow 
thongs, and then twisted with great ingenuity. The Riis- 
Matu and the Turkish tribes use a coarse brown cloth, which 
is made at home, and is not often brought to market, except 
in a few large towns. The Turkish tribes also use a kind of 
coarse carpet made of cow’s hair. 

Commerce with Foreign Nations. — Though the ocean 
washes tiiu northern and eastern sides of Siberia, this coun- 
try has no marituiio commerce. The extremities of the 
Polar Sea are indeed free fiom ice for a few weeks in the 
summer, and small vessels might venture to navigate these 
parts, which indeed is done occasionally, as vessels go from 
Aiehaugel to tile mouth of the Obi and Ycncsei, though 
they are generally dragged over the peninsula which sepa- 
rates the Gulf of Kura from that of the Obi. But the whole 
sea that washes the coast between the mouths of the Yenc- 
sei and North Cape ( 18(1° long.) eaiinol be navigated. This 
eircumstaiHio deprives Siberia of most of the advantages 
which it otherwise w’ould denvo from the navigation of the 
large rivers which fall into the Polar Sea. The Sea of 
Okhotsk may be na\igaled for about live months, the har- 
bours being frozen over about seven months in the year; 
but this navigation is of little advantage to Siberia. The 
country which extends along the shores of that sea, in 
some parts to a distance of 500 miles inland, in others 
of nearly 1000, is an ele\alcd tract covered with ridges of 
mouiilains, and floes not supply the least object of com* 
ineree, ex<*ept the fuis of some wild animals. Being almost 
a wildurneas, and producing very little food for man, it ren- 
ders till! iiaiisporfof goods fiom the interior of Siberia to 
the Sea of Okhot.sk very expensi>e. Accordingly nothing 
IS sent fnjiaOkhot.sk to Yakutsk and the interior of Siberia, 
except the furs which are oollected by the American Com- 
pany ill the Kussiaii scltlrnuaits of Norlli America; and 
nothing is cairied fiom Yakutsk to Okhotsk except a few 
n(‘ces.sarios, cliielly flour and tobacco ; and the price of these 
articles i.s generally mcroased fourfold by the expense of the 
transport. 

ihii Siberia carries on an extensive commerce with Rus- 
sia, Bokhara, Tashkeiid, and China. The most important 
is the trade with Ru.ssia. The transport of the goods is 
eilectcd by a road which leads from Perm in Russia to 
KUatarinburg and Tobolsk. West of Ekalaiinburg it 
crosses ihe Ural IVIuuiUains by a mountain-pass, tbe highest 
part of which, near Bilimbayewsk, i.s 1698 feet above the 
sea. By this road the produce of the rich mines of Siberia 
k brought to Europe, as well as a great (mantity of furs, 
and some leather and skins, which ai-e tmiefly collected 
among the nomadic tribes of the northern districts. The 
last- mentioned article, and the goods brought from Kiachta, 
consistiiigof tea, and some silks and cottons, go to the great 
fair of Nishnei Novgorod, where the Chinese goods in 1833 
wero estimated to amount to 18,000,000 rubles, or 787,50uf., 
ancl the furs to 7,500,000 rubles, or 328,145/. The returns 
consist of several ai lidos of Russian and English manufac- 
lure.s, partly for the consumption of the country, and partly 
for sale to the Chinese at Kiachta. 

The commerce which is carried on at Kiachta with the 
Chinese has been noticed under Kiachta. Wc shall only 
add that, according to information obtained by Brraan, the 
quantity of tea imported at that place in 1829 was esti- 
mated at between 5,600,000 and 6,000,000 lbs., of the value 
of from 1,680,000/. to 2,000,000/. Tea seems to be more used 
in Siberia than in England. There were also imported about 
320,000 pounds of lea in cakes, valued at 45,000/. This 
tea is chiefly consumed by tbe Mongol tribe.s, the Buri- 
ales and Calmucks, and the Tartars. The second article of 
importance was that kind of coarse cotton-stuffs which is 
called katdlka, and is extensively used by all persons of 
Russian origin born in Siberia. Erman does not state the 
amount of this article. The third article is rhubarb, of 
which about 400,000 lbs. are imported, and valued at 
90,000/. No estimate is given respecting the other arti- 
cles, cottons, silks and satins, and some minor objects; but 
P. C., No. 1354. 


from the statement of Krnian it would appear that tlio 
whole money \aluo of the imports at Kiachta can hardly 
fall short of 3,000,000/., whilst Cochiaiio oiimato.'s them at 
only ono million and a half. Tho chiof ai tides of export 
arc furs of sables, foxes, otters, wild c.aLs, beavers, and 
squirrels. Of the last- mentioned article some null ions of 
skins arc imported, the greater part of which aie taluui 
on the table land cast of Lake Baikal. The Ciriii«.se buy 
only the most common kinds of fur: the best gn to Nisluiei 
Novgorod and Moscow, and from tlicncc a great poiiion 
of them go to Persia and Turkey. The amount of ihii artido 
is not hlatcd. The Russians export also couim) woollen 
cloth made in Poland, and coarse collon-stufl’s to the taliio 
of 45,000/. These two art ides do not go to China, but are 
bought for the UbC of the Kalkas Mongols. As the Rus-* 
sian copper money is worth nioic than the iioininul value 
for which it is current, it constitutes at Kiiichtu a consider- 
able article of export. In this commerce tlie wealthy mer- 
chants ofTrkutsk arc engaged. The goods from Irkutsk to 
Kiachta, and from Kiachta to Irkutsk, are convoyed, from 
May to November, hy large vessels which navigate the Lake 
of Baikal and the nver Selenga, and in No\ ember and l)e- 
ceniber by carls on a road which parses over the high 
mountain-ranges that enclose tlio western portion of tho 
lake called the Kultuk, and ni winter by fledges on the ice 
of the lake itself. The greater part of the Ohineso goods 
is afterwards sent to Western Siberia and to Europt* at a 
comparatively small expense, nearly the whole transit being 
by water. Tho barges that convey these goods, after de- 
parting from IrkutaU, descend the Low'er Angara aiul Up- 
per Toongooska to the town of Yeneseisk on the ’\'eiiesnV. 
A little below this place ihe small river Kein joins the Ve- 
neseV, which is navigable for some distance from its mouth, 
and to a point only 40 miles from wliere the river Kf*t 
becomes navigable. Tho goods arc earned hy land over this 
poilage, and then descend the Kel until they reach ilu* Obi, 
and afterwards the last-menlioued river to its contlucijce 
with the Irtish, honi which point they are conveved liy water 
to Tobolsk. From Tobolsk they are convewjil hy land over 
the Ural Mountains to Perm, where they are a.;uiii shipjied 
for Nishnei Novgorod and Moskow. 

The iuhabitaiils of Siberia have also some commerce with 
Kuldsha, the capital of the Chinese government of Ih, or 
of Sungaria, but this is not authorised by the Chinese court, 
and Is therefore carried on under tho name and protection 
of one of the sultans of the Klnrghis Cossacks, who inhabit 
tbe country contiguous to Ibc Chinese boundary. The Rus- 
sian caravans depart from Semipalatinsk cm the Irtish, tra- 
verse the steppe of the Middle Orda of the Khirghis, ]ihss 
near the western extremity of Lake Zaizang, ascend the 
range called Tarhagatai, at tho southern bnse of which tlicy 
reach the town of Tarbagatai, or Chngutshak, and proceed- 
ing southward traverse the mounluius of Iren Khuhirgaii, 
when they reach the town of Kuldsha. The Russians ex- 
port to this place only live cattle, and they receive in return 
a kind of cotton-stulf of good quality, called wliich is 
manufactured in some towns of Chinese Turkistan, espe- 
cially at Aksu. 

In modern limes a regular comraoreial intercourse has 
been established between Siberia and the kliaiiat of 
Kliokan,.by means of caravans passing through tho steppes 
of the Khirghis Cossacks. These caravans dcpait iVom 
Petropawlawsk on the river Ishim, or from Semijark. 
or Semipalatinsk, two small places on tho northern banks of 
tho Irtish, and follow difl'ererit roads, all of which however 
unite at the base of the Ala-tau Mountains (near 43^ N. 
lat.), which divide the basin of the Tulas from that of the 
S}r Daria, or Jiixartes. After having pas^eil ovii* this 
range they proceed southward, until they reach tlio tow ns of 
Tashkend and Khokan. These caravans are not composed 
of Siberians, but of BokliariaiiB, Armenians, and Siberian 
Tartars. These Tartars can proceed with their goods to the 
town of Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan, from which place 
the Russians are excluded by the Chinese government, but 
the Siberian Tartars arc admittoil. As some articles of tins 
trade are derived from the town of Yarkhand in Chinese 
Turkistan, all the goods brought to Siberia by these cara- 
vans are known in the last* mentioned country by the name 
of Yarkhand goods. The articles imported to tlie above- 
mentioned places consist of cotton goods, neither so fine nor 
so well worked as those brought from Kiachta, but they 
are cheaper and wear better; of some stufTs made of silk 
and cotton mixed, and of several kinds of calicoes. Among 
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the imports are cotton girdles called kuahak, which arc used 
by the lower classes all over Siberia instead of buttons, 
which are not in use. The strongest kind of kushak is im- 
ported in this way, and also several kinds of dried fruit, 
especially apricots, grapes, )>runes, pistachio nuts, and 
dates. But the principal articles bi*ought to Pctropawlawsk, 
&c. arc derived from the Khirghis Cossacks, and consist of 
cattle and horses, of which. latter the consumption in the 
mining district is very great, and of felts made of the hair 
of camels and cattle, and of coarso carpets made of wool. 
The articles exported from Siberia by this way are chiefly 
corn for the consumption of the Khirgbis Cossacks, and, for 
tho commerce with Khokan, Russian leather, otter-skins 
and seal-skins, woollen cloth, looking-glasses, razors and 
some cutlery, combs of European manufacture, and parti- 
cularly large quantities of iron and cupper from tho Ural 
mines. 

The commerce which is carried on between tho town of 
Troizk, on the river Ooi, in tho department of Orenburg, 
and the town of Bokhara, is of a similar description. The 
caravans, which are composed of Bokharians and Arme- 
nians settled at Bokhara, traverse tho steppe of the Little 
Orda of the Khirghis Cossacks. This commerce was for- 
merly much more important ; for three caravans, consisting 
of more than 1000 camels, annually arrived at Troizk; but 
since the Bokharians have been permitted to go with their 
goods to tile fair of Nishnei Novgorod, only one caravan of 
from 800 to lOUO camels comes annually to Troizk. Besides 
the articles brought from Khokan, the Bokharians import 
large quantities of raw cotton, and a few shawls of great 
value, which, according to the statement of the Russians, arc 
made of fine and downy hair from the hollies of the camels, 
which is annually taken off for that purpose by very close 
combs. The exports from this place are also the same as 
those from Pctropawlawsk, but guns must be added. The 
Khirghis Cossacks also bring to Troizk their cattle and the 
other goods above mentioned. 

Internal Comtnsrc^.— There is a considerable commerce 
carried on between the southern agricultural districts and 
the northern, which are inhabited by nomadic nations. A 
great number of Russian merchants at certain iperiods, es- 
pecially in February, visit certain places to which the no- 
madic nations resort, to buy from the latter their furs and 
other objects. The Russian merchants give in return flour 
or bread, and a few manufactured articles. These places of 
commerce are very small, but are full of people at the time 
of the fairs. Among these places are Obdursk on the Obi, 
Toorookhansk on the Ycnesci.Ust- Yan.sk on the Yana, and 
Ostronoye on the Aniuy, one of tho confluents of tho Koly- 
ma« Tho most frequented are the first and the last. 

The fair of Obdursk is attended by all the nomadic na- 
tions that live between the town of Archangel on the 
White Sea, and the river Yenesei, by Sa'moyedes, Syrianes, 
Ostii^s, and Vogulcs. They buy from the Russian mer- 
chants great quantities of ready-made rye bread, tobacco, 
iron saucepans, coppers, axes, knives, needles, flro-stoels, 
and some other smaller articles : they give in exchange the 
furs of polar foxes, blue, grey, and white; common foxes, 
black, red, and white ; of havers, wolves, and polar bears ; 
dresses made of reindeer skins; reindeer skins, reindeer 
flesh, and live reindeer for slaughter ; with elephants’ tusks, 
feathers, and goose-skins. It is stated, that besides the 
tribute paid to the crown, which consists of furs, the Rus- 
sian merchants buy at this fair annually furs to the amount 
of 150,000 rubles, or 6563/. 

The -fair at Ostrownoye is nearly as important, as the 
goods obtained there arc said to amount to 200,000 rubles, 
or nearly 9000/. This fair is attended by the tribes that 
inhabit the north eastern peninsula of Aiia, tho Yooka- 
hircs, I.Amutes, Toougooscs, Choowanzes, Koriakes, and 
particularly the Tshooktshes. The furs are the. principal 
article brought by these tribes, and the greatest part are 
brought by the Tshooktshes from tho north-west coast of 
America. They consist chiefly of the skins of black and 
silver grey foxes, of polar foxes, lynxes, gluttons, river 
otters, beavers, and an extremely beautiful kind of marten 
which is not found in Siberia. They also bring skins of the 
blank as well as of the ice bear, and tusks and skins of the 
morse; the ribs of the whale, which are fixed under the 
sledges, us bars of iron are fixed in other northern coun- 
tries, and are an important article of inland trade as fur south 
as Yakutsk, and west as far as the banks of tho Yencset • 
lastly, seal-skins, which are used as sacks and for trunks, and 


dresses made of reindeer-skins. The Russian merchants 
give in return tobacco, several kinds of iron utensils, as 
pots, axes, knives, fire-steels, needles, dishes and basins of 
cop^r, tin, or wood, and great quantities of beads, winch are 
used as ornaments by tho women. The Tshooktshes, most 
of whom have frequent dealings with the native tribes of 
the north-west districts of America, are in general suffi- 
ciently skilful in trading with the Russians ; but they are 
easily cheated out of their goods when spirits are offered to 
them, which however are only smuggled into the country in 
very small quantities, as tho Russian government has prohi- 
bited the importation of this article. 

We have still an observation to make On the commercial 
intercourse of the Tshooktshes with the tribes of the north- 
western parts of America. That portion of the Tshooktshes 
who live in permanent habitations belong to the family 
of tho Esquimaux, and seem to have emigrated fiom Ame- 
rica, as tho tribes that inhabit the eastern shores of Beh- 
ring's Strait speak a language which differs in very few 
words. This circumstance must have greatly contributed 
to maintain an intercourse between the two continents. Tho 
island of Imakhtt, one of the group of the Diomede or 
Gwosdcf Islands, is generally tho place where the exchange 
of goods takes place. The most active merchants are tlie 
American inhabitants of the two small islands called King's 
islet or Ookivok and Asiak or Ajak, especially those of the 
last- mentioned island, who dispose of the Russian goods 
which are obtained from the Tshooktshes along the coast of 
America, as far south as tho peninsula of Ahaska, and 
would probably carry them still farther to the east, if the 
settlements of the American Company did not provide the 
tribes in those parts with such articles. Tlie Tshooktshes, 
as well as the Americans, visit tho island of Imaklitt in 
I summer in their boats call baidaresy which are made of 
I whale-bone, and in winter in sledges which arc drawn by 
I dogs. The Tshooktshes bring tobacco, some iron ntonhils 
I and ornaments obtained from the Russians, with uconsuler- 
I able number of reindeer dresses, as this animal does not 
! appear to be common in any part of North America. The 
Asiakmutes, or inhabitants of the island of Asiak, bring the 
various furs above mentioned, and a great number of inorse- 
tusks. The American tribes winch inhabit the country 
north of Capo Prince of Wales, as far as ley Cape, aLo visit 
the fsland of Imaklitt to obtain Russian goods. The know- 
ledge of the extensivo commerce thus carried on between 
tho two continents by savage tribes, which we owe to 
Wrangcl, explains how the iron pots and knives which 
Captain Bcucliey found among the inhabitants of Icy Capo, 
and the knives which Franklin saw on the northern coast 
of America, and which were all of Russian iiianufuclure, 
tbund their way to these remote places. 

History y — ^Europeans had not the least knowledge of tho 
existence of Siberia up to 1580. It is however curtain that 
a part of it was conquered by Gengis Khan and his succes- 
sors ; for it appears that the Buriates were subjected to the 
Kalkas Mongols by that conqueror ; and when tlie Cossacks 
had passed tho Ural Mountains, they found that the country 
on both sides of tho river Irtish was subject to Kutshdm 
Khan and his Tartars or Turks. It is very probable that 
this sovereignty had been established in these parts when 
those of Casan and Astrakhan were founded on tho west 
and south of the Ural Mountains. During the war by which 
the Czar Iwan VasilieviUh made himself master of the 
khanat and town of Casan (1552), the countries conti- 
I guous to the western base of the Ural Mountains had 
fallen into great disorder, and were filled with robbers. 
The sovereign of Moscow made every effort to re-establish 
order in these countries by punishing the authors of the 
disturbances. Amon^; them was a Cossack called Yermak 
Timo%ew, who for a long time had robbed the vessels 
that navigated the Volga, and bad a considerable number 
of accomplices. Seeing the energy with which tho Czar 
pursued the robbers, ho turned ms thoughts to the East, 
and in 1580 he passed the Ural Mountains with his small 
army, and entered the territories of K^tshdra Khan, 
and by his activity, energy, and military skill, within two 
years ho had taken tho town of Tshingistora, now called 
Tooqien, and the residence of the khan, called by the na- 
tives Isker, but by the Cossaeks, Sibir, from which the 
country was afterwards named. He then ventured to offer 
his conquest to tho Czar, on the condition of a free pardon, 
which of course was granted. He continued liis conquests 
with effect until he was drowned in the Irtish in 1584. 
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After his death his conquests were lost to Russia, hut the 
power of Kutshiim Khan had been broken, and ho was 
unable to resume his former position. Tho Russians con^ 
tinned gradually to gain on him, until his empire was en- 
tirely destroyed, and all the country west of the river Obi 
was subjected to the Jiway of the Czar. In 1604 the town of 
Tomsk was built, which constituted a fresh point from which 
the bold spirits of the age might proceed farther east. Their 
first attempts were successful, but as the country south and 
east^ of Tomsk was better peopled than other parts of Si- 
bej-fa, and tho mountains to the south were then in the pos- 
session of tho powerful and warlike tribe of the Eastern 
Khirghis, they wore soon checked in their enterprises. In 
1614 the different Turkish tribes thar inhabited those parts, 
joined by the Khirghis, rose against the inhabitants of Tomsk, 
laid waste the whole country to the very gates of the town, 
and besieged the city itself. No succour could be sent from 
Europe, as Russia was then in great internal disorder, owing 
to the unsettled state of the country after the death of 
Boris Godoonoff, and the wars which preceded the accession 
of the family of Ruinanoff to the throne of Russia. But the 
inhabitants of Tomsk maintained their footing, though their 
pi ogress for some time was retarded; and several years 
afterwards, when the Eastern Khirghis, in despair of resist- 
ing tho Cossacks, left the country and emigrated to tho 
west, the progress of the Russians was very rapid. Small 
parlies of adventurers, issuing from Tomsk, advanced to tlie 
hanks of the Lake Baikal, entered the basin of tho river 
I.iena, where they subjected, though not without consider- 
able difiiculty, the powerful nation of tho Yakiites, and 
after passing the Aldan Mountains, reached the Sea of 
Okhotsk in 1C39. Thus, in a period not exceeding sixty 
years, tho Russian arms advanced from the Ural Mountain.*! 
ti) the shores of the Pacific Ocean. But all Siberia was not 
so easily subjected. The populous nation of the Buriates 
had been attacked and partly conquered in 1C2(), but they 
froqiicnlly rebelled, and their complete submission was not 
eftbeted before IfiovS. Soon afturwjirds the town of Iikutsk 
was built, by Iwan PoebabofF (1661). Thus the whole of 
Siberia, with the exception of Da-uria, was subjected to 
Russia in about eighty years, without the government 
having been at the least expense; for all these wars had | 
been undertaken and brought to successful issue by private 
adventurers, mostly Cossacks, who were induced to such 
undertakings by the desire of plunder and by their roving 
habits. Tlicir ^uccess must certainly appear wonderful, 
when it is ‘'on^idered that they were without the least edu- 
cation. and that they nearly always proceeded to those un- 
dertakings without having previously concerted any plan. 
Tho conquest of Da-uria was completed in tho same way. 
Khabarow, a Polo by birth, had escaped from Ycneseisk with 
a few exiles, and after wandering about for some time in the 
wooils which surround Lake Baikal, he and his followers 
settled, beyond the present boundary of Siberia, on the 
Amur, in 52° 9' N. lat., where they built a small fortress, 
called Albasiii. As they had offended their neighbours, 
some tribes of Toongooses, they feared they might be over- 
powered by numbers, and. like Yerm&k, ofFered theii con- 
quest to the emperor of Russia, soliciting at the same time 
his forgiveness for their ofFences. Meanwhile the Toon- 
gooses had applied to the Chincso for assistance. In 1684 
an army composed of Mandshoos and Chinese appeared be- 
fore Albasin and took it, but permitted the Russians to go 
to Nertshinsk, which had been built in 1658, when the 
Buriates were completely subjected. But the Russians re- 
turned tho following spring and rebuilt Albasin. A Chinese 
army however came again in the month of J uly, took tho 

S lace oftcr a stout resistance, and sent a considerable num- 
er of the prisoners to Peking. These events caused a dis- 
pute lielwecn the courts , of Peking and Petersburg; but 
by the intervention of the Jesuits who resided at Peking, 
a treaty was concluded in 1689, by which the present boun- 
dary between Siberia and the Chinese empire was firmly 
established. This treaty was confirmed by the U*eaty of 
1727, in which Kiachta and Maimatshin were appointed as 
the only places where a commercial intercourse between tho 
two countries should lake place. Af the same lime Russia 
obtained jiermission to send every ten yeafs a spiritual 
embassy to Peking, in order that the prisoners taken at the 
last conquest of Albasin, and their offspring, might receive 
instruction in their religion. 

(Pollas, Reisen dutch verschiedene Provinzen dec Rum- 
tchenReichec; Gzox%\^BeschreibungderBewohnerdesRuB- 
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8IBTHORP, JOHN, tho youngest son of Dr. Hum- 
phrey Sibthorp, t>rofes8or of botany at Oxford, was born in 
that city Oct. 28, 1758. He took his master’s degree in 
1780, and afterwards obtained a Rudeliffe travelling fellow - 
ship. In 1783 ho took the degree of M.B. ; and, leaving 
Oxford for a time, pursued his medical studies at Edinburgh. 
He next visited France and Switzerland, and made some 
interesting botanical discoveries at Montpellier, Which he 
communicateil to the Academy of Sciences in that city. 

In 1784 ho returned to England, and having taken the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, was appointed to succeed his 
father, who had resigned the professorship of botany. Part 
of the same year was spent at Gottingen, where he formed 
the plan of his voyage to Greece, which soon after he exe- 
cuted. His object being to study the botany of that country, 
which had been so little investigated by the muderns, he en- 
gaged at Vienna Mr. Bauer, an excellent draughtsman, with 
whom ho set out on his expedition, in March, J 786. In the 
autumn of that year be visited Naples and Crete, and win- 
tered at Constantinople. In the spring of 1787 he visited 
Cyprus and other Greek islands, and touched at the coast of 
Asia Minor. In June, 1787, be made some stay at Athens, 
in order to recover his health, which hud been much im- 
paired by the heat of the weather and by confinement on 
ship-board. From that city he made excursions to various 
parts of Greece; and embarking at Patras on September 
24th, 1787, reached England, after a tempestuous voyage, 
during the first week in December. 

He now enjoyed some years of learned leisure, engaged 
in tho duties of his professorship, and in superintending the 
labours of his draughtsman. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the LiniiGDan Society, and became a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1789. His reputation gained him an 
increase of his stipend, with the title of Regius professor, 
which was conferred on him in 1 793. But nothing could 
deter him from attempting to accomplish his purpose of 
forming a complete Flora of Greece. Accordingly, in March, 

1794, he set out on his second journey to that country. He 
now examined the Truad, paid a second visit to Mount 
Athos, and spent two months at Atliens. He passed the 
winter of 1794 at Zante, where an apothecary furnished 
him with a complete Herbarium of the island. In February, 

1795, he left Zante for the Morca, where he remained for 
two months, and returned to Zante at tho end of April. He 
here embarked on board a vessel bound for Otranto. The 
voyage, which is usually accomplislied in five days, occupied 
more than three weeks ; and tho inclemency of the weather 
to which Dr. Sibthorp was exposed hastened the’ progress of 
a consumption, of which he had before experienced the 
symutoms. In the autumn of 1795 he reached England : 
his health now grew rapidly worse ; and on February 8, 
1790, he died at Bath, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Of the value and extent of Dr. Sibthorp’s labours, .some 
notion may be formed from the fact that the number of 
species collected from his manuscripts and specimens 
amounts to three thousand. Unhapnily, ho lived to finish 
only one work, a * Flora Oxoniensis,* published in 1 794. 
In his will ho bequeathed to the University of Oxford an 
estate of 200/. a year, for the purpose of publishing his 
‘ Flora Grseca,’ in ten folio volumes, with a hundred plates 
in each ; and a prodromus of the work, without plates. 
[DioaconiDKs.l 

SIBTHO'RPIA, a genus of plants named after Dr. 
Humphry Sibthorp, formerly professor of botany at Oxford, 
• 3 P 2 
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llus sviccesaor of Dillcnius, and the father of Dr. John 
Sihlhorp. LSibthorp.] This j^enus consists of small 
creeping, rooting, tufted herbs with small alternate uniform 
.eaves, a 5-paned calyx, 5-lobed subrotato corolla, 4-5 
nearly equal stamens, a capitate stigma, and a snborbicular 
capsulo dehiscing at the top. Tho (lowers are axillary, 
solitary, and inconspicuous. One of the species, S. Europeca, 
is a native of Europe, and is found in Portugal, Spain, and 
Prance, and in Devonshire and Cornwall in England. This 
genus is referred by most botanists to the order Scrophula- 
riaceao ; but it dillcrs from this order in its globose placenta and 
regular flowers. It differs from Primulacem in its stamens, 
oeiiig iilterniite with the lobes of the corolla, and in its cap- 
hule being ‘2-cclled ; hence Don has proposed to place this 
and some other doubtful genera in a new order, Sibthorpia- 
cem, which possesses characters intermediate between those 
of Scrophulariaceco and Primulaccao. 

SlHYl- (iliVhiWrO is the name by which several prophetic 
women were designated, all of whom belong to the mythical 
ages of aiitienl history, lint Paiisanias (x., c. 12), who 
gives an account of the sibyls, applies the same name to 
female soolhijayors of the hUtorical times. (Strabo, xiv., 
p. G 15.) In more correct language however the name is 
only applied to mythical personages. It was believed that 
the sib} Is wero maidens who possessed a knowledge of the 
fiituie, and of the manner in which evils might be averted, 
and especially of the manner in which the wrath of tho "ods 
might ho appeased, and that they communicated tlieir 
knowledge in inspired versos. They acquired their know- 
ledge by direct insjiiralion. ( Varro, ap Lactant.^ i. 6 ; Cic., 
Do Div.y i. 2 ; Plat., Phaedr.^ p. 214.) The number of such 
prophetesses appears to have been very great in antient 
limes, and we know of Egyptian, Hebrew, Persian, Babylo- 
nian, Greek, and Italian sibyls. Varro enumerates ten sibyls, 
while othoi's only knew four. (yKlian., Var. Hist.^ xii. 35 ; 
comp. Suidas, v. '^ipvWn,) Varro however appears in some 
cases to make two sibyls out of two epithets belonging to the 
same person, while on the otlun* hand he docs not mention 
1 ho Hebrew sibyl, Sabbo. (Pau^J., x. 12,5.) We shall in 
til is article only mention the most celebrated sibyls. 

The most antient sibyl was Herophilo, a daughter of Zeus 
and Lamia (Pans., x. 12, 1), probably tho same who is 
called by Varro the Sibylla Lihyca. Tho Erythraean sibyl 
was supposed to be a native of Babylonia, but some thought 
that she was born at Erythrao. She lived before IheTiojan 
war, the cau.-e and is-sue of which slie wa.s believed to liaA’o 
predicted. (Varro; Pans., x. 12, 1.) In tho timeof Pausanias, 
a hymn on Apollo was very familiar to the inhabitanU of 
Dell)', which was attributed to this sibyl. In this hymn, a 
fragment of which is preser\ed in Pausania.s, she calls her- 
.seli' the daughter of one of tho Idaean nymphs and of a 
mortal. The Samian .sibyl was .supposed to have been a 
pric.->less in the temple of Apollo Smmiheus. She spent 
the greater part of her life in Samos, but, like most other 
sibyb, she described as travelling about and communicat- 
ing to men her in.^ipired wisdom. Thus wc (Ind her at 
Claios, Delos, and Delphi. She is said to have died rn 
Tioas, where a monuincnt wa.s erected to her in a grove 
sacred to Apollo Smintheus. Tho inscription of thi.s monu- 
ment IS preserved in Piiusanins (X. 12, 3)*. Cumae in Ionia 
Avasi also celebrated for its sibyl ; but the sibyl of CuiiiO} in 
Caiupania, called Demo, has acquired more celebrity than 
any <*ihcr. The antient legend about her is related by 
Virgil {yEn., iii., 441, &c,). In the reign of Tarquinius 
Pribcus, or, according to others, in that of Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, there appeared bcfoYc the king a woman, cither 
herself a sibyl or sent by a sibyl, who offered to the king 
nine books for sale. The king refused to purchase them, 
whereupon the woman burnt three of the books, and re- 
turning, asked for the remaining books tho same price as 
she liad asked for tho nine. Thu king again declined 
purchasing; but when the woman, after burning three 
books more, returned and a.sked for the three remaining 
the same price which she had before asked for the nine, 
his ciiriobiiy was excited, and he purchased the books; 
whereupon the strange woman vonished. Those three books 
Avoie the Sibylline Books which play such a prominent fmrt 
in the history of Romo: they contained the * fata urbis 
Romse.* (Dionys., iv.. p. 259 ; Varro, ap Laclant., i. 6 ; 
Gcllms, i. 19; Plin., Hist, Nat.t xiii. 27.) Now who this 
sibyl was, is differently stated. Some of the untients re- 
present her as (hc.'Erythraean sibyl, others say that she had 
come from Cumso in Ionia, and others that she was the sibyl 


of the Italian Cumm. Modern writers are likewise divided 
in ihcir opinions. Niebuhr illist, of Rome, i., p. 506) 
thinks that it was the Ionian prophetess; but his arguments 
are not convincing, and it is by far more probable that the 
sibylline oracles of the Romans were derived from the 
neighbouring town of Cumm in Campania, (llartiing. Die 
Reii", der Romer, i., p. 129, &c. ; Guttling, Gesch. d. Rom, 
Staatsv., p. 212.) The Sibylline Books, Avhich were hence- 
forth in the possession of the Roman stale, are said to have 
been written on palm-leaves, partly in verse and partly in 
symbolical hieroglyphics. The public were never allowed 
to inspect them, but they were kept in the temple of J upi- 
ter Capitolinus, where they were preserved in a stone elicht 
in a subterraneous vault, and under the care of ps]jccial 
oirieer.s (duum\jri sacrorum, interpretes, or sacerdoics si- 
byllac), who had been appointed by the Tarquinius who 
purchased tho books. ThestJ olliccrs had to consult the Si- 
bylline Books (ndirc libros sibyllinos) on all occa^^ion.s when 
the gods manifested their wrath by indicting calamities 
upon the Romans, and when human help and human wis- 
dom wore not thought capable of averting their anger. 
The answers which were derived from them wero almost 
invariably of a religious nature, as they either commanded 
the introduction of .some new worship, or the institution of 
new ceremonies and festivals, or the repetition of old ones. 
But during the time of the republic, ihi'y do not srcem to 
have ever been used, like the Greek oracles, as a means to 
ascertain the future, or what political mca'sure.s weie to he 
adopted in order to attain a certain political object. The 
manner of consulting them, as Niebuhr and others suppose, 
was prohiibly the following * — they opened tho volumes at 
random, and whatever passage first met their eye was thought 
to contain the suggestiou.s adapted for the present case. The 
keepers of the Sibylline Books were at first only two, with 
two attendants ; and one of llie first duumviri^ appointed by 
Tarqnin was condemned by the king to suffer the punisli- 
ment of a parricide for blabbing. (Dionys., iv., p. 2G(); 
Val. Max., i. 1, 13.) After the banishment of the kings, 
the two kceper.s of the Sibylline Books were ajipointcd by the 
people, pyobably in the comil ia ccnturiala, for life. They 
were exempt (Vom all civil and military olliccs; and wIumi- 
ever they bad to consult the sacred books, they were autho- 
rised by a senates consultum, and they consulted them in 
the presence of their attendants. The numbers of those 
priests was afterwards, perhaps in the year b.c. :?6S, increased 
to ten, and half of them were to be plebeians; in the time 
of Sulla their number was increased to fifteen. 

In the year 83 b.c. the temple of Jupiter, on the (^ipitol, 
was burnt, and the Sibylline Books were consumed by the 
(lames, lii order to restore the hooks, (he senate sent am- 
bassadors to various towns of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
to collect Sibylline oracles, both from public and private 
sources. These ambassadors collected about one thousand 
verses, which were again kept in the temple of Jupiter, after 
it had been restored, (Diony.s., iv., p. 200.) Tins collecting 
and restoring the antient oracles brought to light a great 
many spurious ones, and rendered ilie people more iaiiiiliar 
with these oracles than they had been before, and the super- 
stition of tho time made great abii.se of them. Augustus 
therefore ordered that on a certain day all Sibylline books 
which wore in the posse.ssion of private persons .sliould be 
delivered up to the praetor urbanus. and burnt. On this occa- 
sion more than two thousand such books were delivered to 
tho (lames ; and those oracles which wero in the keeping of 
the state, and were considered to be genuine, were now depo- 
sited in two gill chests in the temple of Apollo, in the basis 
of his statue, and entrusted, as before, to the quindecimviri. 
(Suet., /(f/g-., 31 ; T^cit., Annul., \i. 12.) Whether this col- 
lection was not made with sulficientdibcernment, or whether 
the keepers contrived to introduce new or spurious verses, 
is not clear; but. some years afterwards, Tiberius found it 
necessary to institute a fresh examination of the Sibylline 
oracles, and to strike out many which were considered to bo 
spurious. (Dion Cass., Ivii., p. 705, Steph.) Not many 
years afterwaitls a proposal was made to add a new volume 
of Sibylline prophecies to the authorised collection. (Tacit., 
Annul., vi. 12.) In tho reign of Nero the Sibylline Books 
were burnt a second time, but were again restored, and 
used as before. In the year 270 a.d. several members of 
the senate advised to consult them respecting the issue of 
the war against the Marcomanhi. (FI. Vopisc., AureL, 18.) 
About this lime (ho Christians, in their zeal to convert tho 
heathens, began to refer to the Sibylline oraelcs as contain« 
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ing prophecies respecting tlie Messiah ; and such prophecies 
may have been found in them, cither owing to the vagueness 
of tile oracles, which might he applied to any circumstances, 
or it may be that at this time a number of Sib>lline oracles 
were forged and circulated. The collection which was m 
the keeping of the state was burnt a third time in the reign 
of Julian '(A.i>. 303) ; and a fourth time in the reign of 
Ilonorius, by Stilicho, a.d. 3D5. (Rut., Itin„ ii. 51 .) Bui 
It was restored each time; and notwithstanding all the 
forgeries which must have crept into it, the collection con- 
limmrl to he held in great esteem, as it was a useful instru- 
nicBt ill the hands of the various parties, poliliciil as well 
as religious. Hence we find them consulted even as late 
as the middle of the sixth century of our cora. 

A complete collection of Sibylline verses was compiled 
and edited by Gallmus, Amsterdam, 1081), 4to.; but it con- 
tains a great many spurious verses, and such as were made 
by the early Christians who pretended to he inspired. In 
1817 A. Mai published a collection of fragments from the 
Sibylline Books, which he discovered in a MS. of the library 
at Milan. Another collection of fragments was published 
by C. 1... Struve, under tlic title ' Sibyllinorum Librorum 
Flagmen ta,’ Regiomoiit., 1SI8, 8vo. 

SICARD. ROCIl AMBROSE CUCURRON, was born 
at Fousseret, near Toulouse, on the 20th September, 1 742. 
He completed his studies at this city, and entered into holy 
orders ; but while thus engaged he felt impelled to enter 
upon a new career, for whi«;li, as his success afterwards 
proved, he was peculiarly adapted. The archbishop of Bor- 
deaux wished to establish a school for tho deaf and dumb, 
and he fixed upon the Abbe Sicard to second his project, 
wlio went to Pans to learn the method of instruction tliero 
Ijursucd by tho Abb6 deTEpee. Ho returned to Bordeaux 
in irSfi, and the new ehtablislnheiit prospered under his 
care. This success obtained for Sicard now piefermcnl, 
uiid<ir the title of vicar-gericral of Condom, with that aho 
of canon of Bordeaux. Very eager for honorary distino- 
tiuiis, the vanity of Sicard was tlaltcred by the attentions 
jiaid to liim : he became a member of numerous academies 
and literary and scientific societies, and he felt pleasure in 
assuming the titles thus conferred upon him. These literary 
hiHHJurs did not however cau>e him to relax in his 
zeal for the education of the deaf and dumb, in wdiich pur- 
suit he became so distinguished tliat public opinion pointed 
to him as the nio-^t worthy to be the successor of ibo Abb6 
de rKpee, wlio died in 17b9. To obtain this honourable office 
It was iiecesMiry that the candidates should undergo an 
cMimnialioii belore a cominissioii from (he throe ueade- 
inies named by the king. Three candidates entered into 
competition witii Sicard: tho Abb6 Salvaii, instructor at 
Ridiii 111 Auvergne, afterwards a joint director at the insli- 
lulion for the deaf and dumb at Puns ; Father Perrenct, 
an Augustine; ami the Abbe Masse, to whom the commune 
of Paris had temporarily entrusted the management of the 
institution. The last-named candidate did not submit to 
tho examination, and after a minute iincstigalion into the 
ac(|uiicmenls of the other three, Sicard was chosen, and the 
choice of the coniuiissioners was confirmed by Louis XVi., 
in April, 1790. 

I'hc establishment nt Paris was supported during the-' 
latter part of the Abbede TEpdo’s career by the government. 
From 1778 to 1785 a decree of the council had secured a 
rexeiiue of 240/. (fiOOO livres) from tho estate of the sup- 
pressed convent of the Celestincs for the institution of the deaf 
and dumb, which only ceased when the National Assembly 
declared the confiscated possessions of tho antient nionas- 
leries to be national properly. In July, 1791, the Assembly 
granted a donation of 12,700 francs (308/.) to the institu- 
tion, which was then removed to the convent of the Celes- 
tiiuis. Since then it has been removed to the buildings of 
the seminary of St. Miigloire, where it still continues. In 
1 791, though the oath affirming tho civil constitution of the 
clergy was not required from Sicard, he was willing to 
acUnowledge liberty and equality, and this acknowledg- 
ment ho accompanied with a gift of 200 livres. Not- 
withstanding this concession, he was arrested on the 
26111 of August, and confined till the 2iid of Septem- 
ber. On this occasion, the pupils of Sicard addressed 
to the Assembly an eloquent petition, which demonsti-ated 
the intcUigcnce which Sicard had called forth in them. 
This petition was presented by Sicard’s most celebrated pupil 
Massieu at the bar, and read by one of the secretaries: it 
was highly applauded, and a decree was made, directing 


tho minUlcr of the interior to give an account of tho caiiso 
of Sicard’s arrest. Other matter^ cuused this decree to he 
disregarded, and on the 2iid of September Sicaid was trans- 
ferred to I/Abbaye; at that lime this was like a stMitence 
of death. During tho two following <la>s Sicard fell tlio 
danger of his position, which he has narrated with great 
prolixity. Tho weapon of tho oxocntioners was already 
raised oyer Sicard, when a watchmaker named Monnot 
placed himself before the intended victim, saving, ‘It is 
tho Abbe Sicard, one of the Ynost useful men in the coun- 
try you shall run through my body to get at his.’ Sicard 
then said, ‘ I nm the instructor of tho deaf and dumb ; 
and as these unfortunates prevail more among the poor 
than the rich, I am more to )oii thin to the neb.* This ad- 
dress produced such an ellVct, that the murderers embraced 
him, and proposed to take him home in triumph. An 
affected scruple of justice prevented him from allowing this 
to he done: he said lie had been imprisoned by a const ituted 
authority, and to that authority alone could he look for bis 
freedom. During two days and two nights he remained in 
prison, in imminent danger of being massacred. He wrote 
to the president of tlie Assembly stating bis situation, and 
the devotion of Moniiof, and a decrco was made declaring llial 
this brave man deserved well of his country. But the emn- 
miine of Paris, though apprised ofihc interest Sicard excited, 
passed on to the order of the day. On the 4il\ of September 
Sicard knew that he was to be sacrificed that evening; atul 
I it was only by the decisive steps taken by several of bis friends 
j in the Assembly to whom he wrote that his life was saved. 
Even on his release, so great was his desire of popular ap- 

i iluuse, that, instead of retiring in quietness to his pupils, 
10 went to tho Assembly, accompanied by his preserver 
Monnot, to exhibit himself, and to thank those who liad 
been instrumental in his dolivciaiice. 

After his restoration to his pupils, he did not experience 
I further persecution, hut occupied himself solel> with them 
I during the reign of terror. After the fall of Robespieire, 
when the National Convention took up some useful projects, 
a normal school was created, m which Sicaid was appointed 
a teacher of grammar. In bis first lecture, in 1795, he 
extolled philosophy so highly when applied to education, as 
to leave religion nearly out of tho ([uestion. On anoilier 
occasion he anal)sed grammatically the following phrase: 

* Frenchmen should rally round the Conveiilioii, wbicli 
will persecute the disaftecled, to whatever parly they 
belong.’ He contended against the revolutionary freedom 
of tbuu-ing and thee-ing, and contributed with Lubarpe to 
banish its use from the normal schools. His scientilic 
course had groat success, which is to be less attributed to bis 
grammatical innovations, than to tho simple and ingenious 
manner in which be submitted the forms of granirnar to Ibo 
operation of analysis. His lectures were much frequented, 
and occasionally by Garat, Volney, Wailly, and ollieis. He 
was soon after engaged in contributing to and olherwise assist- 
ing in the publication of political and religious ])upers in 
various periodicals, and was bronglil under the notice 
of the Directory, and banished. It wa.s a considerable time, 
and only uffer humiliating submissions, that he was restored 
to his pupils. But the establishment had been neglected 
during his proscription, the resources had been cut off, and 
the ceremonies of religion forbidden. Tins state of things 
was changed on his return. Hchetupa printing-press in 
the Institution, had his own works printed by the pupils, 
and from that time employed himself solely in perfecting 
the methods of instruction transmitted to him by his illus- 
trious predecessor. Tlie Abhc de I’Ep^'e had translated things 
by signs, and signs by words, and he had applied his system 
only to physical objects : in explaining inielleciual things 
and operations ho adopted the reverse of lh« order; he 
taught them the verbal expressions first, and then explained 
these by signs. In the latter operation the eyes ami 
memory only of the pupils were excMcised ; the words 
conveyed no knowledge to their minds, and conscqucMilly 
the signs for them were without meaning. Sicard applied 
De TEp^e’s process for material objccl.s to mctajihysical 
ideas also, and thus succeeded in givinjr to his pupils that 
development of intellect of which he found them capable. 
Tho public examinations of his pupils contributed to extend 
his reputation ; on these occasions he exhibited successively 
his favourite pupils, Massieu, Clerc, and Berlliier. Foreigners 
crowded to these examinations, which were also attended by 
many persons of the highest distinction. The chief works of 
Sicard arc his * Th6orie des Signes/ * Cours dTnstructiou 
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fl'un Sourd muet de Naisancc/ and * E16in£ns de Grammaire 
Oi'Mi^ratc appliqui^e iL la Laiigue Fran^aisc.* Ho wrote and 
translated several other works, and lio was a member of 
most of the learned societies of his tiino. In 181 5 he visited 
England with Massieu and Clerc, and was very honourably 
received and noticed. The old age of Sicard was not one of 
catie and plenty, though his life had been passed in assidu- 
ous labour, 'for he was involved by his good nature in 
becoming responsible for the pecuniary engagements of 
others, and was consequently obliged to put his expenses on 
the most economical scale. His death took place in May, 
182‘2. Throe funeral orations were pronounced to his 
memory ; one of them was by his unfailing friend M. Lafond 
du Jy.ulcbat, in the name of the Directors of the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. 

( /J/offrap/iie l^niverselle,) 

SICILIES, TWO, UNITED KINGDOM OF THE, 
Rpfrno Unito delle Due Sicilia, the title of an Italian mo- 
narchy, which comprises the southern part of the peninsula, 
being nearly one-third of continental Italy, and also the 
island of Sicily. It is the largest and most populous of the 
Italian States. The area of the kingdom has been variously 
o«timated, but there has been hitherto no trigonometrical 
survey of the whole, though a commission of engineers is at 
present employed on a survey. According to an admeasure- 
ment made on tho map of Rizzi Zannoni, which, though I 
not faultless, is the best general map of the kingdom, tlie 
area of the Continental territories would be about 23,000 
Italian square miles, the Italian mile of length being 60 
to one degree of latitude. If to this we add about 7700 
miles for the area of Sicily, the total area of the united king- 
dom will bo .30,800 Italian square miles, or about two-thirds 
of the area of England. In 1837 the population amounted to 
nhove eight millions, of which six millions were in the Con- 
tinental territories, and about two millions in Sicily. In 
the administrative language tho Continental territories are 
styled * Dominj di qua dal Faro,' while Sicily is designated 
as * Dornitij di la dal Faro.' Writers also use the denomi- 
nation of Sicilia Citcriore and Sicilia Ultoriore, the designa- 
tion having reference to Naples, the capital. A geographi- 
cal and statistical account of each of those two great divisions 
is given under Naplks. Kingdom of, and Sicily. 

In the present article wo propose to give a brief sketch 
of (he history of the country, and an account of the present 
system of government. 

Tlie Sicilian monarchy originated wiUi the Norman con- 
quest of Sicily and Apulia in the latter part of the eleventh 
century. An outline of the antient history of the island of 
Sicily, as well as of its subsequent vicissitudes previous to 
the Norman conquest, is given under Sicily. With regard 
to the Continental provinces, which, in the ante-Roman 
times were inhabited by numerous nations the Marsi, Pelig- 
ni, Marrucini, Veslini, Prmtutii, Frentani, Sammies, Hir- 
pini, Campani, Lucani, Appuh, Calabri, Salentini, and Brut- 
tii, some of which were derived from the great aboriginal 
Sabine stock, and other from Greek colonies, an account of 
their antient history and of their remains of antiquity still 
existing is given under Apulia; Basilicata; Calabria;. 
Campania; Capua; Cumjb; Locri (Epizephyrii) ; Mag- 
na Gr,*:cia; Naples, City of; Passtum; Pompeii; 
PvRRHus; Samnitrs ; Social War; Tarkntum, &c. 

Those various countries, being finally subjugated by the 
Romans at the end of tho Second Punic War, were admi- 
nistered either as Municipia^ Coloniae, or Praefecturae. 
The municipia retained their local administration and cus- 
toms, but were subject to the Roman law. This was the 
condition of CumiD, Acerroe, Suessa, Atella, Forinim, Ba- 
rium, and o.thcr places, most of which became colonies 
under the empire. The colonies were very numerous, and 
among others are Puteoli, Pompeii, Nola, Sinuessa, Casiii- 
nuin, Calatia, Teanum, Abcila, Passtum, Buxentum, Sati- 
ciila, iE.sernia, Boianum, Sepiiium, Sipontum, Venusm, 
Brundusiura, Hyilruntum, Lupia, Tempsa, Croton, Mamer- 
tum, Petilia, Scylacaeum, Thuriura, and other places. These 
colonies had their civil institutions framed after the model 
of the great parent city Rome; they had their dccuriones, 
decemviri, mdilcs, quaistores, and other magistrates, and 
their public acts were designated by tho term 'Ordo 
et Populus,’ or * Senatus Populusque* (Nolanorumf Min- 
turnenaiura, &c ). Several towns, which in the time of the 
Roman republic were free allies, * socii,' paying merely a 
tribute to Rome, such as Noapolis, Nucora, Salernum, 
Luecra, Beneventuroi Tarenturo, Locri, Rhcgium» became 


afterwards colonies, in consequence of the civil wars or under 
the empire, some by having a colony sent to them, others 
by merely having their civil institutions assimilated to those 
of thctrcal colonies. 

The prefectures had no laws or magisU'atcs of their own 
choice, but were governed as subject towns by prefects sent 
from Rome. In this class were Fundi, Venafrum, Allifeo, 
Arptnum, Capua, and others. 

Hadrian changed the form of administration in Italy, 
which ho divided into seventeen provinces. The regions now 
called the kingdom of tho Two Sicilies, were by this arrange- 
ment made to consist of part of the province of Campania, 
which embraced also Latium, and of the four provinces 
: of Apulia and Calabria, Lucania and Bruttii, Samniuin, and 
I Sicily. Campania and Sicily were administered by * con- 
sular* governors, tho others by correctors. The government 
thus became more uniform and absolute, and tho towns lost 
most of their former privileges. Constantine retained the 
division of provinces, and placed those of southern Italy 
under the superintendence of tlio Vicar of Rome, whilst the 
provinces of northern Italy were under that of the Vicar of 
Italy, who resided at Milan. 

The Christian religion spread gradually into southern 
Italy during tho second and third centuries of our mra, as 
is |frovcd*hy the memorials of the martyrs who suffered at 
Nola and Puteoli, especially under Diocletian, but heathen- 
ism continued- to prevail in most of the towns till oiler the 
reign of Constantine. Such was the case with Naples in 
particular, as appears by a passage of Symmachus {b, viii., 
Epist. 27) which is quoted by Giannone, in contradiction to 
the popular notion of the early conversion of the whole 
country to Christianity. Under the successors of Constan- 
tine the churches of south Italy and Sicily wero placed 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome, and were 
called ‘ Suburbicariro,’ in the same manner as the corre- 
sponding provinces were, for civil matters, placed under tho 
administration of the Vicar of Rome. Until the reign of 
Valcntinian HI., the jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome, 
according to Sirmond, Dupin, and Giannone, did not ex- 
tend beyond theso snburbicurian provinces or dioceses, of 
which he was the only metropolitan, and of which he ordained 
the bishops. The bishop of Rome was styled patriarch by 
the Greeks. 

After the full of the Western Empire, and the re-cstah- 
lisbrocnt of the Gothic prince Thoorloric as king of Italy, 
the provinces of south Italy retained the same form of ad- 
ministration which they had under the Roman emperors, 
but the Goths introduced the practice of sending a comes 
or count ’to every town as civil governor, besides a judge 
to administer justice. Theodoric enacted many useful or- 
dinances for tho administration of the country, and both 
under him and his immediate successors Italy enjoyed 
peace and security. 

Justinian having taken Italy from the Goths, established 
the otilce of cxarcli or imperial lieutenant, whose residence 
was fixed at Ravenna. The exarch appointed certain offi- 
cers, shied dukes, to ho civil and political governoi’s of 
considerable towns, and thus Naples, Tarentiim, Gacta, 
Amalfi, Surrentura, and other places had each its duke, dc- 
'«pendent on the Byzantine exarch eCt Ravenna, who also 
kept a military garrison in each of those towns. 

Lon^obard Period. — The earlier Longobavd conquerors 
did not extend their conauosts beyond Spoleto ; but after a 
few years, about TiSO, tho precise date being a matter of 
controversy, a considerable Longobard force entered Sum- 
nium, and took Beneventum^ whero they established a duchy 
under one Zoto. This duchy became one of the most im- 
portant in the whole dominions of the Longobards, having 
extended its dominion not only over the mountainous region 
of Samnium and the Abruzzi; but also over part of Cam- 
pania, including Capua, and over a great part of Apulia. 
It was under duke Zoto that the I.<ongobards, who were 
still heathens, about the year 5S2» pillaged tho monastery 
of Monte Casino. The monks took refuge at Rome, whence 
they were allowed to return many years after, when the 
Longobards, having embraced the faith of the Western 
Church, not only protected the monks, but rebuilt or re- 
stored the monastery about the year 690. 

Tho ^uehics of Naples and Gaeta, the towns of Amalfi and 
Surrentum, the peninsula of lapygia, and part of tho coun- 
try of the Bruttii remained under the Bastern eraporors, but 
in a state of almost constant war with tho Ixmgohords of 
Beneventum. About tho year 663, Constans II. came from 
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Constantinople with a large armament, and landed at Ta- 
lentum with the intention of driving away the T^ngobards. 
Jlo besieged Beneventum unsuccessfully, and his troops 
yere defeated near FdrmioB by Romuald the Longobard duke, 
in consequence of which, after committing many depreda- 
tions, he withdrew to Sicily, w'hero he was soon after 
smothered in a hath at Syracuse by one of his domestics 
(a.d. 6fi8). After this, Romuald, duke of Beneventum, took 
ironi the Greeks Salem urn, Barium, Brutulusium, Taren- 
tum, and most other towns on the coast (a.d. 774). Char- 
leipagne having defeated and taken prisoner Desiderius, the 
last king of the Longobards, received the allegiance of all 
tiie dukes of the various provinces of the Longobard king- 
dom, except Arcchis, duke of Beneventum, who, relying on 
the extent and remoteness of his territories, protected by 
mountains and strong passes, defied' the power oi the Franks, 
and assumed the title of an independent prince. Arcchis 
was a man of abilities. He embellished and forliflod Saler- 
nurn and Beneventum ; he encouraged learning, and was 
the friend of the historian Paulus Diaconus, who took refuge 
at his court. In 787 Cliarlemagne having come again into 
Italy with an army, entered the dominions of Arechis, and 
advanced as far as Capua. Arechis sued for peace, aiid 
agreed to pay tribute to Charles, and gave him his son 
(inrnwald as an hostage. Arechis died shortly after, and 
w’as succeeded by Griniwald, whom Charlemagne released 
on condition of his acknowledging Charles as his suzerain 
in all public acts, and also razing the walls of Salernura, 
Compsa, and other places. Grimwdld having eluded the 
last condition, Fcpin, son of Chailomagne, and king of Italy, 
marched against him about the year 801, but was repulsecl. 
To his summons lo pay him allegiance Grim wald replied by 
the following distich : — 

* Liber et sum natu^ titroquo piirrnle: 

Stiiiiix'i t*ro hbur, crnlo, tueutu Deo.' 

In son Grimwald died, and was buried in the church of 
Santa Sopln.i at Beneventum, with an inscription over his 
tomb, m which be is called the ‘Saviour of Beneventum 
against the phalanxes of the Franks.’ Having left no sons. 
Ins treasurer and iiuracsakc, Grimwald, styled 11., was 
dieted in ins place. He made peace with Charlemagne, 
•and agiecd to pay tribute to the kingdom of Italy. After a 
war against thoducliy of Naples, wdiicli acknowledged the 
aiitboriiy of llic Kiistern cnqioror, Grimwald II. made peace 
with the Neapolitans. 

About 830, the Saracens, who bad taken possession of 
Sicily, landed at Tarentuni, drove away the Byzantine gar- 
rison and governor, and from that time they made frequent 
incursions into Apulia. They also took Brundusium, 
Barmin, and other towns, most of which however they 
abandoned after sacking them. 

A.D. 839. Sieardus, prince of Beneventum, being mur- 
dered by liis subjects, his treasurer Radelchis was elected 
in his place. But Siconulphus, brother of Sieardus, being 
supported by the counts of Compsa and Capua, and by the 
Neapolitans, was proclaimed prince at Salernum in 840. 
A long war ensued, in which botli contending parties called 
111 to tbeir assistance bands of Saracens from Africa and 
Spain, who devastated a great part of the country. The 
inhabitants at last implored the interference of Louis 
II., king of Italy, and son of the emperor Lotharius, who 
came with an army and drove away the Saracens as far as 
Bari. 

831. An arrangement was made through King Louis, by' 
which the old Longobard principality of Beneventum wos 
divided into two, Radelchis retaining the northern part, or 
the country of Samniutn, which extended as far as the 
Adriatic, with the title of Prince of Beneventum, and Sico- 
iiulpims assuming the title of Prince of Salernum, which 
principality embraced Campania and Lucania. Both princes 
acknowledged themselves vassals of Louis, king of Italy. 

83‘i. Landulf count of Capua, declared himself indepen- 
dent of the prince of Salernum, and thus a third state was 
formed out of tho former principality of Beneventum. In 
856, Lando. son of Landulf, built tho new city of Capua on 
the banks of the river V ulturnifs, and transferred to it the 
inhabitants of old Capua, which had fallen to decay. 

876. The people of Bari, supported by the Byzmi tines, 
drove awav the Saracens, and their town became tWe resi- 
dence of the Byzantine governor.* or striitegos, of those parts 
of Apulia, Calabria, and the country of tho Bruttii which 
still remained under the dominion of the Eastern emperor. 
Naples and Amalfi had their own dukes, who were elected 


by the citizens, subject to the approval of the court of Con- 
stantinople. 

890. I. 1 C 0 the Philosopher, emperor of the East, availing 
himself of disputes concerning the succe>siori lo the princi- 
pality of Beneventum. took possession of that city, and put 
an end to the Longobard principality of Beneventum, which 
had lasted more than three centuries. 

900. The people of Beneventum, supported by Guy, duke 
of Spoleto, having driven away the Byzantines, proclaimed 
Atenulfus, count of Capua, as their prince. AtenuU'us 
however and his successors continued to reside at Capua, 
which city thus became the capital of an extensive princi- 
pality which embraced Campania, Saniniiim, and part of 
Apulia and of the p re.se nt Abruz/.o. 

963. Landulfus 11., prince of Beneventum and count of 
Cmma, died and was succeeded b^' his two sons, Landulfus 
111. as prince of Beneventum, and Pandulfus, called ‘Iron 
Head,’ as count of Capua ; and soon after Otho 1. of Ger- 
many, emperor of the West, went to Capua, where he le- 
ceived the homage of the tw o brothers, as well as of Gisulfus, 
prince of Salernum. On this occasion Otho raised Capua 
to the rank of a principality in favour of Pandulfus. In 
969 Landulfus died, and Pandulfus took possession of He- 
nevcnlum also; and lastly, in 978, Gisulfus, prince of Sa- 
lernum, died without issue, having appointed for his suc- 
cessor Pandulfus, who thus re* united under his sway the 
whole of the funner duchy of Beneventum. Pandulfus, tho 
‘ Iron Heaxi,* appears to have been a remarkable prince, 
both as a soldier and a statesman, and ho is extolled as such 
by the anonymous chronicler of Salernum, who was Ins 
contemporary. But after his death, a.d. 98*2, his dominions 
were divided between his two sons, one of whom had Salcr- 
num, and the other Beneventum. 

98*2. Otho II. came with an army with the intention of 
expelling the Byzantines from Apulia, but having failed, 
he revenged himself upon the people of Beneventum, who 
had forsaken him, by sacking their town. In consequettce 
of this defeat of Otho, the Byzantines recovered m sumo de- 
gree their former preponderance in South Italy, seized the 
whole of the great Apulian plain as far us the Apennines, 
and built a town, which still exists, and which they called 
Troia. They also appointed a new ofiiccr, with the name of 
Catapan, to rule over Apulia, and fixed upon Bari for his 
residence. [Capitanata.] 

About tho year 1016, a party of Norman pilgrims from 
the duchy of Normandy in France, where their country- 
men under Hollo had settled about a century before, re- 
turning from Palestine, landed at Salerno for the purpose 
of visiting the sanctuaries of Monte Casino and Mount 
Gargano. Waimar, the prince of Salerino, struck with the 
comely per^ns and gallant beai'iiigof the strangers, received 
them with marked attention, and induced them to tarry a 
while in his capital. In the mean time it happened that a 
Saracen squadron anchored at Salerno, and threatened to 
plunder the country unless they were paid a largo sum of 
money. The natives of Salerno, as well as those of the 
neighbouring principalities, exposed to frequent attacks of 
Greeks and Saracens, had become dejected and timid, and 
did not think of resistance. Whilst their prince was preparing 
to pay the money, the Saracens landed on the beach outside 
of the walls of Salerno, where they feasted and caroused in 
heedless security on the provisions winch were supplied in 
them. Tho Norman knights, to tho number of forty, some 
say more, indignant at the sight, suddenly sallying out of 
tho town, fell upon the Saracens, who wcio either asleep or 
otherwise unprepared for defence, made gieat slaughter of 
them, and diove the remainder to their boat.s. The prince 
and citizens of Salorno loudly expressed tlicir admiration 
and gratitude to the strangers, and ofiered (iicm un honour- 
able settlement in the country, which the pilgrims declined, 
but promised that on their return to Normandy they would- 
send some of their countrymen. Sixin after, one 0>mond 
Drengot, accompanied by his brotlicrs Rainulf, A.scliHiii, 
and other relatives, made their apjiearnnce at Capua, wlicio 
they were welTreceived by Fandullus IV., prince of Capua 
and Beuevento. It happened about this lime (a.d. 1017) 
that an insurrection broke out at Bari among the natives 
against their Byzantine rulers. The insurgents, headed by 
a certain Melo, of Longobard descent, and Dato, his brolher- 
iii-law, proceeded in expelling the Greek Catapan and 
garrison. But now troops coming from the East, laid siege 
to Bail, and as the inhabitants appeared disposed lo sur- 
render, McIo and Dato contrived to escape to Capita, where 
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they found the Norman emigrants, vliom Melo engaged to 
join him, together with other mihlia from the neiglibouring 
lU'ineipalities of Salerno and Beiicvento. With these 
troops Melo entered the ])hiinsof Apulia, and defeated the 
(Jroeks, but was at last defeated himself near the silo of 
C'annac in the year 1010. The Normans however protected 
his retreat, and Melo returning to Capua, and having re- 
c'omrnended his Norman friends to Pandulfus, pi'iiice of 
Capita, and Waimfir, prince of Salerno, set otf for Germany 
to induce the emperor Henry 11. to interfere in the affairs 
of Southern Italy. Henry however was busy about other 
matters, and Melo, after repeated journeys, died in Ger- 
many The Normans of Capua were located, somo in 
the domains of the abbot of Monte Casino, and others 
under the command of Dato, at a fort on tlie banks 
of the Liris, which commanded the jiassage of that 
river. Hut l\indulfus, prince of Capua, and his brother 
Adiiiulfus, abbot of Monte Casino, were induced by large 
bribes from Basilius II., emperor of the East, not only to pay 
allegiance to him, but also to betray into his hands Dato, 
who. being seized by the Greeks, was taken to Bari, and 
there being tied in a sack, was thrown into the sea, as being 
guilty of high treason. The emperor Henry, hearing or 
these transactions, and being indignant at the encroach- 
ments of the Greeks, and the connivance of the Longobard 
princes, in breacji of their sworn allegiance to the emperors 
of the West, assembled a force with which he crossed the 
Alps about the year 1022, and was joined by the contin- 
gents sent by ibe bishops of Milan, Verona, Vercelli, Pia- 
cenza, and other cities, most of which had in that age their 
respective bishops at the head of their municipal adminis- 
tration. Tlie emperor sent 15,000 moii under Poppo, patri- 
arch of Aqiiileia, along the coast of the Adriatic, to attack 
the Greeks in Apulia; and another body of 20.000 men, 
under Pelcgrinus, arclihishop of Cologne, he sent by the 
way of Rome, with orders to seize the abbot of Monte Casino 
ami the prince of Capua. Henry himself followed more 
lci.surely with the remainder of his army. The Norman 
^ettlers. who had increased in number, being joined by 
many of their country men from Normandy, followed the im- 
perial standard, the abbot Adinulfus lied to Otranto, and 
Pandulfus was taken by the emperor and sent as prisoner 
to Germany, and the principality of Capua was given to the 
count of Toano. On returning to the north, Henry recom- 
mended Ids German auxiliaries to tho new prince of Capua; 
but after the emperor’s departure, the Normans, being neg- 
lected by the native princes, took possession of a district of 
Ctiinparda on tho biirdcrs of the duchy of Naple.s, and with 
the consent of that duke, where they built a town, a.d. 1020, 
winch was called Adversa or Aversa, hoing considered as a 
bulwark of Naples ‘adversus' Capua. [Aversa.] Rainul- 
fiis assumed the title of count of Aversa, which title was | 
confirmed some years after by the emperor Conrad, This | 
was the first Norman stato established in Italy. i 

Norman Period, from 1020 to 1 194.— A fresh band of Nor- j 
mans, headed by William, Drogo, and Hunfred, sons of Tan- | 
cred, count of Hautevillc, near Coutanccs in Normandy, a | 
powerful baron, came to seek their fortunes in Italy, ahd 
entered the service of Waimar IV., prince of Salerno, 
whom they assisted in taking Sorrento, Amalfi, and other 
))laces. 

1037. Maniaccs, Catapan of Apulia, having propared an 
expedition to recover Sicily from the Saracens, requested 
and obtained of the prince of Salerno the assistance of his 
Norman auxiliaries. The expedition proved successful, and 
put an end to the dominion of the Saracen emirs, who were 
lieutenants of the Zeiridc sultan of Tunis and Kairwan, a,d. 
1038. The Normans, and especially their leader William 
of Ilautoville, surnamed Bras do- Ker, or the ‘ iron-arm,* 
gave material as.sistancc to the Byzantines in this cam- 
paign ; but being ill reqititod by Moniaces, they left him, and 
crossing the Strait of Messina, they marcheci through Ca- 
labria, and seized Mclfi, Venosa, Ascoli, and other tovirns 
of Apulia. They made Mcltl their capital, and having 
formed an alliance with tho Longobard prince of Beiievento, 
they repulsed all the forces which the Byzantines sent 
against them, and took tho whole of Apulia, with the excep- 
tion of Bari, Tarentum, and a few other maritime towns 
w Inch were garrisoned by the Greeks. 

1043. The Normans having divided the conquered terri- 
tories into so many fiefs among their leaders^ appointed one 
of them, William Bias-de-Ker, to be above the rest as pre- 
sident in tho council and captain-general in the field, with 


tho title of count of Apulia, amidst the acclamations of the 
united militia, Norman, Longobard, and Apulian. Tbe 
Norman county of Aversa remained separate and indepen- 
dent, but its count, Raimilfus, uswellfis Waimar, prince or 
Salerno, attended the diet of tho Norman barons of Apulia 
at Mclfi, in which William w'as proclaimed. 

1046. William Bras-do-Fer died, and his brother Drogo 
was proclaimed count of Apulia. 

1047. The emperor Henry HI. repaired to Capua, and 
gave to Drogo the investiture of tbe county of Apulia; and 
being dUsatisfied with Pandulfus, prince of Bcrievciilo, Jie 
made a grant of the principality to both the count of Apulia 
and the count of Aversa, who divided tho territory between 
them, but did not take the town of Bmievento. 

1053. Pope Leo IX. having marched with .nn army 
against tbe Normans, was defeated and taken prisoner ; as 
however he was treated by them with the greatest lespect. 
he not only confirmed the count of Apulia, but gave the 
Normans all the lands that they might conquer in Calabria 
and Sicily as hereditary fiefs of the see of Rome. Robert 
of Hautevillc, called Giiisoard or Wiskard, ‘the wise,’ having 
succeeded his brother as count of Apulia, readily availocl 
himself of this griiiu by taking a great part of Calabria from 
the Byzantines. His younger brother Roger had the 
greater share in this new conquest, which he comploled by 
taking Rhegium and ScylacHcuni. 

1059. Robert Wiscaril was by common consent of the Nor- 
man chiefs proedaimed duke of Apulia and Calabria. Ho as- 
sumed tbe ducal coronet and furrccl robe, and was confirmed 
by pope Nicholas 11, in a council held atMelfi.on his paying 
allegiance to the see of Rome. The pope moreover gi anted 
him the investiture of the island of Sicily, which he en- 
gaged to take from the Saracens, who had reco\cred it 
through iho weakness and mismanagement of the By- 
zantine governors. The pope granted in like manner to 
Richard, Norman count of Aversa, the investiture o\' the 
principality of Capua, which ho had taken from J.,;ni(iuirus, 
the last Longobard prince of C;ipua. Duke Robert created 
his brother Roger count of Calabria. 

lOOl. Roger invaded Sicily, being supported b} one of 
the Saracen chiefs, and surprised Messina. 

1070. Robert Wiscard took Bari, tho last slrongbold of 
the Eastern emperors in Italy, after three \ ears’ siege. J ie 
ihcii joined bis brother in Sicily, where they look Pidormo, 
and allowed the Mohammedan population the free exercise 
of their religion. 

1075. Robert Wiscard look Salerno, and drove awny 
Gisulfus, its J^ngobard prince. 

1077. Landulfus, prince of Bcncvcnlo, dying wifliout 
issue, Robert annexed the principality to bis other do- 
minions, giving the town of Beiicvento, with a small Icrii- 
tory around, to the pope. Thus ended the lust l.Kjngobard 
principality in Southern Italy. 

1081. Robert Wiscard, whose daughter had married the 
son of Michael Ducas, emperor of Constantinople, sailed 
with an armament to the liberation of Miehiiel, who bad 
been deposed by Niccphoriis Buloniates. Having entrusted 
the arlministration to his second sou Roger, he took with 
him his eldest son Bohemuiul. Corfu and Durazzo fell into 
his hands, and marching thence overland, ho defeated the 
forces of Alexius Ooinnenus, who had taken possession of 
the Eastern throne. He soon after returned to Italy to the 
assistance of pope Gregory VII., who was besieged in Rome 
by the troops of tho emperor Henry IV. He liberated tbe 
pope, who followed him to Salerno. [Gregory VII.] 

1085. Robert having reimbarked for the East, where his 
son Boheraund was carrying on the war against the emperor 
Alexius, fell ill and died in the island of Corfu, at the ago 
of sixty. Robert Wiscard was the founder of the Sicilian 
iaonai*cliy,and a very distinguished personage in the middle 
ages. Hu bequeathed Sicily and part of Calabria to bis 
brother Count Roger, with tho exception of the city of 
Pulermo, which he had chosen for his own capital; to his 
second son Roger he left the duchy of Apulia, with Salerno 
and the rest of his continental dominions ; and to Bohemund 
he ^avo liis Eastern conquests. Bohemund afterwards 
having joined the great crusade, bccamo the Ibiinder of tho 
kingdom of Antiocli. 

lU90f Noto, the last Saracen garrison in Sicily, surren- 
dered to Count Roger, who assumed the title of * Great 
Count of Sicily.* He established feudality in those towns 
and districts which ho had taken force from the Saracens ; 
the rest of tho country was considered crown domains, tho 
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which remained undisturbed, under the name 
or allodialists or biirgensatici. He instituted the Sicilian par- 
liament, or assembly of the great feudatories, both eccle- 
siastical and lay, who met when convoked by I lie prince. In 
loot he sailed to Malta, and obliged the GaYt, or Saracen 
governor, to pay tribute to the count of Sicily. Count 
Roger protected all liis subjects, both Christians, Saracens, 
and Jews, and was popular with all. lie even formed a 
body-guard of Mohammedans. 

1101. Count Roger of Sicily died, much regretted, and 
was buried with great pomp at Milcto in Calabria. He was 
biircecdcd by bis son Roger. 

1111. Duke Roger of Apulia died ut Salerno, and was 
succeeded by his son William, who, being harassed by his 
refractory vassals, applied to his cousin Count Roger H. of 
Sicily, entreating him to come to his assistance, in reward 
for which he gave him the city of Palermo, which Robert 
Wiscard had kept for himself. 

\V17. puke William died at Salerno, having no issue, 
upon which Count Roger of Sicily came with an armament 
to claim the inheritance, and, after much opposition from 
some of the barons, succeeded in eslablishing his authority 
over all Apulia, Calabria, and Salerno. Pope Ilonorius 11. 
however opposed liis claim, and excommuiucaied him, 
and preached a crusade again.st him. The iiope invaded 
Apulia with an army, but was obliged to leiue. 

1 1 28. A conference took place near Bencventiim, between 
Roger and the pope, in which the latter gave him the in- 
vc-tilure of the dukedom of Apulia and Calabria. Roger 
was now master of the whole of the stales which have since 
const it uted the united Sicilian nioiiiirchy, with the excep- 
tion of the principality of Capua, which was possessed by 
another Norman d) nasty, and the duchy of Naples, which 
still retained its independence and its elective dukes under 
a nominal allegiance to the Eastern emperors. 

1 130. Roger having assembled a parliament at Salerno, 
to which he called not only his feudatories and prelates, but 
also the most learned men of his doraiuions, it was ilecided 
in that ii'x'^imihly that he should assume the title of king of 
Sicily. This re>olution was unanimously coniiimed by the 
Sicilian tiarliiiment which he soon after convoked at Paler- 
mo; ami on Chnslmas-day of that year Roger was solemnly 
erovMU'd iti the calhedial of Palermo by tho four arch- 
bishop's of Palermo, Salerno, Capua, and Benevenlo. lie 
a&^iniiod tho aJe of' Rex Sicili®, Ducalus Apiiliac, Princi- 
patu.s Capuop.’ Robert, ]n*iiice of Capua, carried the ciown 
in the procession. Pope Innocent II. refused to acknovv- 
leilge Hoger’s new dignity, and Roger on his part acknovv- 
leilged Aiiacletiis, Innocent’s competitor, as pope. 

1 I3j. King Roger, being anru)}ed by the hostile conduct 
of the t'rmce of Capua, .seized that principality and annexed 
It to Ins other dominions. 

1 J3r). Tlio emperor Lotluirius II. and pope Innocent II. 
took Capua and great part of Apulia, and appointed Rai- 
iiiilf, count of Avellino, duke of Apulia. Roger withdrew to 
Sicily, but 111 tho following ) ear, J.otharius having returned 
to Germany, ho landed at Salerno and retook Capua, No- 
ct*ra, and oilier towns. The war between him and Ruiiiuif 
lasted two years. 

1 138. Ruiiiulf died of a fever in Apulia, and Roger soq*" 
after subdued that province. ' 

113!). Pope Innocent marched with troops into Cam- 
pania. but was surprised and taken prisoner by Roger, who 
treated him with great respect, and on the 25th of July a 
treaty was concluded between them, by which the pope 
granted to Roger the investiture of the kingdom of Sicily, 
the king swearing allegiance to the see of Rome, and pro- 
mising the payment of an annual tribute. About the same 
time Sergius, duke of Naples, having died, tho Neapolitans 
chose for their duke tho eldest son of king Roger, but re- 
tained their municipal laws and liberties. 

lUO. Kin^ Roger crossed the river Pescara and .seized 
that part of Abruzzo which lies between the Pescara and 
the Tronto, and thus the Sicilian kingdom attained its 
compact form and the boundaries which it has relaiiied to 
thih day. Roger assembled a parliament at Ariano, in which 
a new silver coin was ordered to be struck, called a ‘ducat.’ 
In 1140 be sent an armament to Tripoli in Barbary, which 
he took, as well as the towns of MahadiaandSus.lbo island 
of Jorbi, and other places. Being offended at the emperor 
Manuel Comncuus for sorno slight, king Roger senf his 
admiral, George of Antioch, who seized Cortii, invaded 
Acarnania, and took Thebes and Ckirinth, which ho plun- 
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dered. He returned to Sicily with a large booty and many 
spinners and weavers of silk, whom Roger settled in his 
palace at Palermo. Thus the manufacture of silk was iiitio- 
diiced into Sicily. 

1151. Roger named his son William his colleague on 
the ihrono. 

1154. Roger died at tho age of fifty-nine, leaving his 
third wife pregnant. She was delivered of a daughter, Cvui 
stance, who was afterwards wife ^'f llic emperor llenry VI. 
and mother of Frederic II. King Roger was the third 
great man of his fainily. Hubert Wiscard and Count 
Roger laid the foundations of the monarchy by their con- 
guests, and King Roger consolklatcd the wludc into a regu- 
lar form, made a body of laws, rnd established an ordeiiy 
^ys^cm of ntlministrut'oii. 

1151. William 1., called ‘ the bad.’ succeeded, but did not 
imitate his father. Hu began \v.di by defeating by land 
and by sea the aimamenis of Manuel Comiienus, as well as 
the troops of tho sultan of Egypt. Ho also cMncaied him- 
self with honour out of some di-sputes winch ho had with 
the popo. But afterwards trusting implicnly ni h:s favourite 
minister and admiral Majotie, a covetous and ciucl man,' 
he involved the kingdom in a civil war. 

llfiO. Majone was killed by a band of conspirators, but 
the rebellion continued until it was pul down by foice. Ill 
ll(>2 peace was established iii the kingdom. 

1166. William I. died at Paleimo, and was succeeded by 
his sou William II., a minor, under the guardianship of his 
mother. The fust jeara of hia reign were dish acted by re- 
volts of the lmroTl•^, and by pepnlar tumults in Palcinio, 
wheie the Saracens, or Moslems, who formed a cunsideiahlu 
and wealthy part of the population, being accused of hemuua 
crimes, vvcio treated with great, rigour. 

1174. William laised the splcndul cathedral of Monrcalo 
near Palermo. 

1177. William married Joan, daughter of Henry II, 
king of England, who was received at Palermo with great 
pump. 

J 178. A Sicilian fleet sailed to the coast of Syria, and re- 
took Tyre and Antioch from the arms of SaUiheddin. 

1184-85. A Sicilian armament was sent to Tliessaloriica 
to support the claims of Alexius Coimieiius against tho 
usurper Andronicus. The war ended with the dclhroiic- 
ment and execution of Andronicus by the people of Con- 
stantinople. About 10,00U Sicilian soldieis ponshod m 
battle. 

1185, William having no issue, the princess Constance, 
his aunt, was married to Henry, sou of the emperor Frednio 
I., and declared heiress apparmil of the kingdom. 

1188. Another Sicilian tlect, under Wdliam’s great ad- 
miral Margnritone of Brindisi, sailed to Syria, and relieved 
Tyre and Antioch, which were hc.sieged by •Salahedilni. 

1189. William II. died at Palcniio. He vva^ slvhd ‘ the 
good,' a surname which he deceived for his iiiicgrily. Ins 
Kne of justice, and his oaie for the welfare of li!.s subjects. 
The Si^ ian parliament, being convoked by the chancellor 
of >’ iiingdom, tiroclaimed his cousin Taiicied. count of 
L' an illegitimate son of Roger, the eldest t-un of king 

ger. This was done through fear of llenry VI. and his 
German followers, who would have laken possession of the 
kingdom through llio claim of Constance, Henry's consort. 
Taiicred had a great reputation for courage, generosity, and 
love of learning. 

1190-91. Richard I. of England landed in Sicily, and had 
several interviews with Taiicied with rc-pect to Ins sister 
the dowager queen of Sicily and her widow's selllemeiit. , 

1191. llenry VI., now emperor of Germany, invaded 
Apulia, and took Salerno. Returning to Germany, he left 
behind his wife Constance, who was made pn.^onur by the 
people of Salerno, and given up to Taiicred, who generously 
restored her to her husband. Tancred (hove away the Ger- 
man troops from Apulia. 

1 194. Tanered died at Palermo, leaving a son William, a 
minor, to succeed him under tlie guaidiaiishipof his mother, 
queen Sybilla. Henry VI. having again entered Apulia 
with a large force, and being supported by the tuihulent 
baroii.s, uverian the country us far as Rhegium, cros^ed the 
strait, and took Messina, Syracuse, and Catania. lie then 
marched to Palermo, and queen Sybilla and her .son William 
having retired to a castle, the city opened its gates to Henry, 
who was acknowledged king and solemnly crowned. 

1195. liciiry having seized the peisons of queen Sybilla 
I and her son William, confined them first to a monastery, and 
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hud the child barbarously mutilatcjd and deprived of sight. 
Tho boy expired in prison shorlly aricr. He also put lo a 
cruel death their principal adherents. Thus ended the 
Norman dy misty, which liad reigned with glor> o\cr Sicily 
for more than a century. 

Stiufjian Dijnasty. J 1 1)4- 1 ‘200. — A revolt, caused by the 
ciuelties of Henry VI. and the brutality of Ins German Ibl- 
louers, broke out in Sicdv. It was quelled by massacre, 
and the prisoners were put to a cruel death, some being em- 
paled, some burnt alive, and others tlajed alive. The town 
of Custrogiovauni however persisting in the revolt, Henry 
went to besiege it, when ho was taken ill and died, a.d. 11*47. 
Coii^iance leinanied regent for her son young Frcileiic 11. 
Silt; resltned peace, wuU away the Germans, and put herself 
enliifly into the hands of her subjects, who loved her as 
being the daughter of King Roger. 

I IDS. h'lcderic 11., then four years old, was crowned king 
at Rilermo. Not long after Queen Constance died, leaving 
her sun at Palermo, where ho was educated under the i>o- 
I'.tical tulorsliq) of the pope. 

The events of the life of Freddie are related under Fue- 
uERic II. of Germany. Under his reign Simlv and Apulia 
enjoyed coiiiparalivo tranquillity and considerable pros- 
periiy- Frederic was a legislator: many of his * Constitu- 
timi!>,*or codeof laws for his Sicilian kingdom, are dcserxiiig 
I'f piai-e, considering the tune when they wore enacted. 
He was I lie founder of the third estate, or rominons, in tho 
island of Sicily, huMiig called to sit in tho Sicilian pallia* 
meiU two ‘ prudhoiniucs,’ or ‘wise men,’ for e\eiy demesne 
town. He also eslabliaht'd a miinici|)al body in cvei y (om- 
mune. Allhough emperor lumself, he enuted the Geimati 
diet to i\ cognise the kingdom of Sicily as independent of 
the eiiipiiT. He took away from the barons the excrcl^e of 
criminal jurisdiction, which in their hands wa.s a formidable 
means of oppression, and gave it to the king’s judges. He 
abolished the Inals called the ‘judgmeiitsof God,’ and judi- 
ciary duels. He cucourugod public instruction, founded 
a university at Naples, and schools at Palermo and in other 

toNvn.'i. 

IJjU. Death of Krodoric IT., a great prince, and a bene- 
faclor to Sicily. Conrad .-.uccccdud him, but died in 1264, 
leaving his only sou Coiirudin two years of age. Manfred, 
a naturni miii ot Frederic, assumed the regency of the king* 
iloin of Sicily. 

1268. Manfred was crowned king at Palermo with the 
a>scnt of llie pailiamcnt on the rumour of the death of 
Coiiiadm. The e\eiUsof his reign are given under Manfred. 

12ii6. Ikittle of Benevenio, betueen Cliailes of Anjou, 
whom the pope had downed king of Sicily, and Manfted. 
Manl'red was defeated and killed, and Cliarles was acknow- 
ledged king of Sicily, Ai>ulia, Calabria, &c. His govern- 
ment was t}iaiinical and rapacious, and his French 
."oldicrs were iiiaolent and dUsoliite. [An.tof, Dukks and 
CoUNl’S] 

l*2(i7. Kxpedilion of the young Coniadin to recover lii.s 
paternal kingdom. He was defeated by Charles of Anjou 
at Tagliacozzo, and betrayed into his hands. 

l2iiD. Public execiilion of Conradin at Naples. [CoN- 

WAJjlN.] 

Ahjtni and Ara^one^** period, — 1282. Sicilian vespers, or 
general massacre of tho French in tho island of Sicily, to 
I lie number of about 4000. The Sicilians called to the 
llironc Pedro, king of Aragon, who had rnarrietl Constance, 
il.inghter of Manfred. Charles of Anjou retained the con- 
tinental territories, and fixed his residence at Naples. Both 
St) led themselves king of Sicily, and the usage began gra- 
dually to prevail III Naples of calling the island Sicily ‘ ultra 
jiharum,’ and the continental territories ‘ Sicily citra pha- 
runi.’ 

1*285. Pedro died, and was succeeded in Sicily by liis 
second son, .Tames; the eldest, Alonso, having succeeded to 
ilie crown of Aragon. 

1*291. Alon.so having died, James sncceodcd to the crown 
of Aragon, and at the suggestion of Pope Boniface VIII , a 
friend of the Anjous, he ceded Sicily to Cliailcs H. of Na- 
ples, the pope granting him in exchange the investiture of 
Sardinia. [Sardegna, Hisfort/ n/.] Tho Sicilians how- 
ever refused to be given up to the Anjous, and in 1250 the 
aihament proclaimed Frederic, younger brother of James, 
ing of Sicily. 

I*2!ni-I337. The reign of FrcMleric was stoimy; he 
had to struggle against his own brother, who joined his 
Aragonese tioops to those of the Anjous from Naples and 


from France, and against Pope Boniface VIII., who sup- 
liortedboth by the leriop.s of church excommuiiicalion. The 
foreigners landed repeatedly in Sicily, but were uliimateiy 
defeated. 

1302. Peace of Castronovo, which put an end lo a war of 
twenty years. Frederic was acknowledged by the Anjous 
on condition of in.'irr}ing Eleanor, Charles’s daughter, and 
on tho further coiiditiun that after his death Sicily should 
revert lo Charles and his successors. 

1309. I>;atliof Charles II. at Naples. He was succeeded 
by his .son Robert, who put himself at the head of tho 
(Uiclphs of Italy, while Frederic of Sicily took the pari of 
the emperor. A desultory war was renewed between Sicily 
and Naples. 

1331. Frederic, in a parliament assembled at S\racu.a\ 
named his son IVicr his colleague and succCi>i:or, and liud 
him ci*owned at Palermo. 

1337. Frederic II. of Sicily died after an eventful hut 
a succe.ssful reign of forty years. Hi.^ son Peter II. buc- 
cceded him. 

1342. Peter of Sicily died, leaving his son and licii* 
Louis a minor, under llic guardianship of John, duke of 
Randir/zo, an able statesman. Hostilities continued be- 
tween Sicily and the Anjous. 

1341. Death of Robert of Naples His love of letters bus 
consecrated his memory ; ho was the friend of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. 

I343-JS2. Joan T. succeeded her father Robert. For 
the events of her reign sec Joan I. of Naples. 

1348. Tienty of peace by which Louis of Sicily and his 
successors me acknowledged by the Anjous of Naples as 
logitimulo kings of Sicily. 

1365. Louis of Sicily died, and was succeeded by his 
brother Frederic III. Sicily, under the W'cak reign of 
Frederic, was a prey to factions. Tho barons oiicionchcd 
on the domains of the crown, as well as on the liberties of 
the towns. 

1377. Frederic dying without male issue, the crown de- 
volved upon Marlin, called the younger, son of Martin, 
Infante of Aragon, and who had married Mary, daughter 
of Frederic. He vtns opposed by the refractory h.iroiis, who 
kept Sicily in a state of anarchy. 

138*2. Joan of Naples put to death by CharU s of Durazzo, 
who succeeded her. 

13Sfi. Charles, being murdered in Hungary, was suc- 
ceeded hv his son Ladislaus. 

1308, Martin of Sicilv. being supported by his father. Mar- 
lin the elder, who had become king of Aragon in 1306, was 
Clowned at P:ilermo. He re.slored the aulliority of the 
crown, and checked the tuibulent barons. 

1400. Marlin of Sicily died in an expedition to Saidiiiia, 
and was succeeded on the throne of Sicily by his father, 
Mai tin the elder, king of Aragon, who died next vein*. 

1412. Ferdinand T. of Aragon, nephew of King Martin, 
was proclaimed king of Sicilv a Her an inlcriogiium of two 
yctars. He sent the Infante Don .Tuan lo govern the inland. 

1414. Ladislaus, king of Najdes, died after a stormy 
reign. lie was mostly crnploved in foreign wars, and was 
careless of the welfaic of his subjects. lie was succeeded 
by his bister Joan II. of Naples. 

1 IIG. Alfonso, son of Ferdinand, having succeeded his 
father as king of Aragon and Sicily, recalled the Infante 
Don Juan and appointed a viceroy to govern Sicily. This 
was the beginning of the Spanish viceregal government in 
Sicily, which lasted three centuries, to the great di.8appoiiU- 
inent and disadvantage of the Sicilians. 

1435. Joan IT. of Naples died, and bequeathed her crown 
to Rene. FRenf. of 

1442. Alfonso V. of Aragon and I. of Sicily took Naples 
and drove away R6n6. Thus Sicily ami N’dples were tem- 
porarily reunited. [Alfonso V.] 

1458. Alfonso died after a long and eventful reign. He 
had some brilliant qualities, hut 'was too fond of war, and 
was too subservient to the feudal interc.st. Hi.s illegiiiinnte 
^on Ferdinand succeeded him at Naples. Tho events of his 
reign are related under Ferdinand I. of Naples. Alfonso’s 
brother Don Juan succeeded to the crowns of both Aragon 
and Sicily, and Sicily was again governed by v iceroys from 
Spain. 

1479. Ferdinand of Aragon and Castile, called the Catholic, 
Fon of Don Juan, succeeded his father both in Aragon and 
Sicily, llo was styled Ferdinand II. of Sicily. [Ferdinand 
V. OF Castile.] 
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1494. Alloiiso, son of Forclinaiid of Naples, succi‘odetl to pavo a retuvn of 1,153,000 inliabilanls of which Palorrno 
Uiat crown afler hia fatlier's death. The French, under reckoned 120.000, 

Charles Vlll., w'no had inherited the claims of the Anjous, 17iH. The expedition sent by Cardinal Alhoroni in time 
invaded that kingdom. Alfonso escaped to Sicily, where he of profound peuc-e look Sicily iVoiii Kinn; Victor, hut Kuf'- 
turned monk, afler abdicating in (4i\our of his son Ferdi- hind and Aii-itiia ol>ligc<l the Spani.iMU to e\.i<uaio llie 
oand. Sicily remained quiet under the govemraent of Fer- island, and by a new anangemeiit Saidinia was gi\eii to 
dinand of Spain. King V^ictor and Sicily to the empeior Chailcs.' Thus 

1490. herdinand, styled 11. of Naples, recovered his king- Sicily and Naples were a^a 1 n united under a f(>iei',;n crown, 
doni, which the French were obliged to evacuate by a gene- [Alui-uoxi ; •Sabi>ec}n\.] 

ral league of the Italian powers against tiiem. He died 1734. A new war liaviiig broken out in Kiiropr* the 
soyif alter, and was succeeded by his uncle Frederic, who, occasion of the disputed succession of P4)1and, Spam iiiidcr 
being threatened by Louis XII. of France, applied to his look to leconqucr both Naple- and Su ily 'llie lnhm;« 
relative Ferdinand of Aragon andjCastile, who oidcred C4on- Don Carlos, son of Philip V., marci.eil w iib a well nppomted 
salo of Cordova, his captain- general in Sicily, to proceed to army nn<l look Naples tVom the Ho ilien pro- 

llie mainland, with a secret understanding between Ferdi- ceeded to Sic.ly, winch he aUo r jiiqiieied afior some le.-isl- 
nand and Louis Xll. that they were to divide the kingdom I aiU'C. At the same time i’hilip V. a !<tjleinn leitun- 
ol Naples between them. Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia) ciation of Naples and Sicdy in I'avour t f Ins son Don Car- 
hccanu* a fit party to this disgraceful tiansaclion, by grant- los. who assumed the title of King of the Two Sicilies, and 
iiig a bull of investiture 1o the two ci owned plun\}cters. his heirs. 

J..oiiis invaded the kingdom from the north and Gonsalo 173.>.^ RoxiorntidH of the Hiciiiiin Mnnarclnf . — This was 
advanced from the south, both putting garrisons in the Ihe beginning of a new .tim for ibe coumIiics of Na| Ics 
towns which they occwipied. Frederic, finding himself bo- and Sicily. They lesumed llieir rank as an indepoiideiit 
triued by his own rcdalivc.s, UTt Naples and asked Ihe monarchy, and aUo then- iiationaliiy, which is an C'*'‘eii!.a’i 
Fieiicli king for an asylum in his dominions. condition to the well being of a people. Don Cn-los pro%ed a 

1501. Louis Xll. granted to Frederic the duchy of Anjou good .“ovcrcigii : ho completely ideiiiified himself wiili his 
with a pension. Frederic died in Fiance in 1604. His new subjects, and he sci Ins’ mind on restoring the mo- 
cldest son Ferdinand died in Spain childle.ss, and his other narchy to that unity of adrainihlration and tliat political 
sons died young and without i&suc. Thus ended the Ara- rank and independence whieh il had assumed under its first 
gonose dynasty of Naples. king Roger. Charles gave li»in‘'elf the example of respect- 

1503. The French and Spaniards nuanvUed about the ing the laws ; he chose able mmisleis, aimuig oiheisl’anucn, 
partition of Ihe kingdom of Naples, anu Gon^alo settled the lo assist him ; he cheeked the power of the haioin*, and look 
di.->pu 1 o by defeating the French at Cerignola in Apulia the first -^leps low-aids the cxlniclion of feudality, wliicii was 
ami driving them out of the counlry. The whole of ilio afterwards efieeted under his successor. He created a 
Sicilian kingdom aidcnowlcdged Ferdinand of Spain, wJm national army and navy, encouraged useful studies, esia- 

gusciiied both countries h\ viceroys. hlished workhouses for the destitute, bmli a new mole and 

1511 * 1 . Ferdinaml died, and was succeeded by Charles V. qua^s at Naples, lhos|dendid iheutiv of S. Carlo, the mn- 
of (iiTin.uiy, styled I. of Spain, II. of Sicily, and IV. of seum, and the magnificent residence of Caseitn, on which 

Naples. (Chahlks V. of Germaw.] last he spent largo sums wldili miglit have been more iise- 

Spani^h rinjresal ]>prioflJor iofh Xuph^sand Stn/t/. j.503 fnlly employed, lint the finances were in a flourishing con- 
lo I7.il. — During this long peiiod tho-e fine countries retro- dilion, and the counlry enj()}cd peace, and a degiee of pio- 
gradi'd in many respect.s, Tlie nalional spirit becaiiie extinct, spority lo which it liad hccii a stranger for ecniniies, 
and the. ruling cuunfry, Spain, being itself in a slate of 1759. Charles, Inning by the death of his brother Ferdi- 
decay, could not infuse any new vigour into its dependencies, nand VL of Spam succeeded to the erown of that nionaicliV, 
The administialive, ecmionncal, ami jmliciul systems, imper- resigned his kingdom of the Two Sicilies lo his son Feidi- 
fecl us they wore umler the foimer rulcvsi of Naples and numl, then eight }ears old, appointing a council of i-ei',en<*y 
Sicily, became wor.-c, under the administration of the Spanish during his minority. The first part of the reign of Ferdi- 
\iceroys. Several of those viceroys w'ere men of good in- nand, till the epoch of the French revolution, w.is spent in 
lentioiis r.iui of strict integrity, but their tenure ot office forwarding the system begun by Charh‘S A sketch of ihe 
being short and depending upon the intrigues of Ihe dis- long reign of Ferdinand given under Ferdinand IV. ot 
t.iiii court of Madrid, they had not the means or the tirao to Naples. 

effect any enlarged plan of improvcracnl. The names of 1799. A French army invaded the kingdom of Na|>los in 
some of lh(?m however arc recorded with honour in the January, afler a despciale rosisfann* on the part of the 
annals of the kingdom. They embellished the chief towns, populace, and established a lepublie. Ferdimiml had es- 
hut the country was neglected. It was overrun by outlaws, coped to Sicily. In the following May tlie Frerieli troops 
its re.- 40 uice 8 were wasted, and the population decreased. In retired from Naples, being iccalled to the north to fight the 
Sicily the parliament maintained some sort of national spirit, Auslrians and Russians; and in June the tiuops of Ferdi- 
hiit in the Continental territory the parliaments had never nand, joined to a large Calabi ian militia, led by rardimil 
been convoked bo regularly as in Sicily, and at last fell Rufib, retook the capital and the whole kingdom. A fear- 
lotaliy into disuse. The last parliament sat at Naples in ful jcacliuii and proscription took place. 

September, lfi42. On the other side the tribunal of the 180G. A French army pent by Napoleon invaded the 
Imiuusition was established in Sicily, but was firmly rejected kingdom, and entered Naples without opposition. Ferdi- 
by the Neapolitans. Alarming insurrections broke out nand took refuge in Sicily. A partisan war was carried on 
both in Naples and in Sicily; that of IC47 is ivlated under for several years in Calabria between the French and the 
Anikllo Tommaso. In 107 1 McBsma revolted against the natives. Joseph Bonaparte was proclaimed king of Naples. 
Spaniards, and admitted a French garrison, France being In the same year feudality was abolished by a io\al decree, 
then at war with Spain. A few years after, peace being 1H09. Joachim Murat was appointed by a dcciee of Napo- 
made between the two powers, the French abandoned Icon to the throne of Naples, in lien of Joseph, appointed by 
Mo.ssina, ten thousand of wliose inhabitants emigrated another decree to the tin one of Spain. [MrRAT, Joachim.] 
to avoid the \cngeancc of Spain. J. At last the war of 1812. A new rcprcMiitaiivo constitution upon a liberal 
the Spanish uccossion broke the pow'cr of Spain in Southern scale was proclaimed in Sicily, and feudality abolished by 

vote of the Sicilian baronsdn parliament assembled. 

1 70S. The Austrian tmops under Marshal Dunn con- 1 8 1.5, The last parliament of Sicily convoked by king 
quered Naples on bebalf of the Archduke Charles, who Ferdinand. Murat makes war against Austria, is defeated, 
claimed the crown of Spain. Sicily remained quietly under and the Austrians enter Naples and re^t()re king Ferdi- 
Philip V. of Spain. By the peace of Utrecht, Charles, now nand. 

emperor, resigned his claims to Spain, but retained Naples, 1816. Ferdinand assumes the title of Ferdinand I., 
Sardinia, and Milan, and by the express intervention of King of the United Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, ami tho 
Queen Anne of England, Sicily was given to Victor Ama- legislation and adminihtiaiion of both diviRions of the king- 
deus of Savoy, with the title of king. doin wove reduced lo a uniform Rystenn Thus the Sicilian 

1714. Victor Amadeus made his solemn ingress info constitution was virtually abolished. The French civil code 
Palermo, and having assembled tho Sicilian parliament, be was retained with some modifications, 
xnanifestod enlightened views of administration. The 1818. A new concordat for tho Two Sicilies agreed upon 
census of tho island of Sicily being taken on that occasion, by tho pope. 
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1S20. Military revolution at Naples; the Spanish consti- ^ 
tution of isrj IS proclaimed; and a united pailiaincnt for 
Naples and Sicily is convoked, Palermo however and other 
towns of Sicily proclaim the independence of that island 
under the same kin^ ; in short, a repeal of the union which 
had been enforced by Ferdinand. The parliament of Naples 
sends troops to Sicily, and Palermo is retaken. 

1821. An Austrian army marches upon Naples with 
little opposition. The constitution is abolished, and Fcrdi< 
Hand is restored to absolute power. 

1825. Feidinand dies and is succeeded by bis son Francis. 

1830. Francis diCsS after a short and comparatively unim- 
portant reign, and is succeeded by his son Ferdinand 11., 
the present king. 

The authorities for the history of the Tw’o Sicilies are 
very numerous: the old chroniclers, for the Norman, Sua- 
hian, and Atijou periods; and Panormila, Pontauus, Valla, 
Collenuccio, and Albino, for the Aragonese dynasty. The 
general history of the kingdom ha.s been written by Costanzo, 
Summonte, and above all by Giannune, whose history is a 
clasiiical work, and has been worthily continued down to the 
pre.scnt times by General Colletta. 

SICILY (in Latin, Sicilia; in Greek, Sicc/ht^ HnciXia), a 
large island in the Mediterranean Sea, which is separated 
by a narrow channel, called Faro di Messina, from the coast 
of Calabria. It is in the shape of a triangle, the apex of 
which, formed by Cape Lilybacutn, is towards the west, and 
is about ninety miles di?>tant from Cape Bon on the coast of 
Tunis. The north-east point, Cape Pelorus, now Capo di 
Faro, faces the rock of Scylla on the Calabrian coast, from 
which it is three miles distant, and the south east point. 
Cape Pachynus, or P.issuro, i.s sixty miles from the island of 
Malta. The length of the northern and southern sides of 
the island on the map, not including the windings of the 
coast, is about 1 73 miles each ; and that of the eastern side 
is about 110 miles. A succession of mountain-groups ex- 
tend across the island from oast to west, bearing various 
names : the Mounts Peluria.^ or Dinamari, between Mclazzo 
and Taormina, whicli seem to be a I'ontiiiuation of the 
Apennines of Calabria ; the Ilcraci Montes, farther west ; the 
Nebrodos, now Moiili Madonia, south of CefalCt and Ter- 
mini. the highest summit of which, near the town of Po- 
lizzi, is said io be 60U0 feet high; the Cratas, the ramifica- 
tions of which extend to Palcitiio, and one of the iiighcst 
summits of which is that of Calatamauro, near Corleonc ; and, 
lastly. Mount S. Giuliario, or of Tiapuni, the antieiit Kryx. 
These mountain.s arc much nearer to the northern than to 
the southern coast, and the longest watercourses are con- 
sequently on the south side of them. Toward the centre of 
the island are the limestone mountains of Eniia, now Cas- 
Irogiuvanni, about 3()U() feet high, and Mount Artisiiio, 
which is still higher ; both of these are ofl^'icts of the Nchrodcs 
ridge^: and fuithcr south the louer groups of the moun- 
tains of Noto, formed of tertiary iock.s, extending to Cape 
Pussaro; and the hills of Mudica, the Ilyhla Minor of the 
antienis. Few summits in Sicily, with the exception of 
^tna, exceed dOOO feet in height. Towards the eastern 
coast rises the detached group of yEina, which occupies ah 
area nearly ninety miles iii circumference, (he highest sum- 
mit of which is 10,874 feet abo\c the sea. At the 

southern base of iBtna lies the plain of Catania, the largest 
in the island. There are smaller plains along the southern 
coti>t, near Alicata, Terranova, Marsala, and at Melazzo on 
the norihurn coast; but the larger part of the surface of 
the island consists of mountains and valleys. The northern 
coast is generally high, the mountains in many places com- 
ing close to the sea. Few of the rivers are perennial. Of 
these few the principal are, the Giuretta, or Simsethus, 
V hich Hows eastward through the plain of Catania; the 
Salso, the ontient liimera, which flows south ward, 
and enters the sea near Alicata ; and the Bel ice, or Ilypsa, 
which Hows into the near Selinunto, the site of the 
ruins of Sclinus. Most of the rest arc torrents, with a short 
and rapid course — dry or nearly so in summer, but swell- 
ing into formidable Hoods in the rainy season, \ihen, for the 
want of bridges, they become impassable for days together. 
These are called * Aumare* in the language of the country. 

Most of the mountains have been in the course of ages 
stripped of their anticnl forests, and they now present a 
naked and barren appearance. The sides of iBtna however 
are still covered with Ane forests of oaks, beach, maple, 
birch, Ar, and magnificent dies nut- trees. A fuw other 
forests are scalterea over the surface of the island, the prin- 


cipal being that of Caronia, near the northern coast; that of 
Capcllaro, south of Palermo; the woods near Castelvetrano, 
on the southern coast; and the forest of Giummia, west of 
Caltagironc. The mincial productions of Sicily consist of 
copper and silver, which were once worked, but are now 
abandoned ; cinnabar, sulphur, which is found in great 
abundance, especially near San Cataldo, Galati, Butern, 
Bifara, Tavara, and Montegrande, and forms a considerable 
article of export from Alicata, Girgenti, and Palma. The 
quantity exported amounts annually to between 500.000 
and 600,000 cwt., of which the greater part goes to Eng- 
land and France, at the average price of about one *oncIa ' 
(or 10s. 6d.) the cwt. at thp place of embarkation. Sevcial 
of the sulphur* mines are let by the proprietors to English 
and other foreign house.s, under an agreement wiih the 
government for a moderate Axed duty to be paid on tlie 
exportation. The infringement of the convention on the 
part of the Neapolitan government has given rise to the 
so-caljed ‘Sulphur Question* between Great Britain and 
Naples, which attracted the attention of parliament in the 
session of 1840. 

Sicily seems to contain no iron. Marble, alabaster, and 
other kinds of fine stones arc found in abundance. Amber 
is found near Catania. There is rock salt near Cii'^lro- 
giovanni, but the greater part of the salt CDiisiimed or 
exported is sea-salt, which is made in extensive saliiu^s or 
salterns along the coast, especially near Trapani, Mai^ala, 
and Agosta. The exported salt is mostly put on board 
Baltic or Norway traders. 

Sicily has no lakes except that of Bivierc, near the east 
coast, between Catania and Syracuse, which is about twelve 
mites in eircumfei'cncC, and abounds with fish ; and the lake 
of Pergusa,near Caslrogiovanni, in the centre of the island, 
which is about four miles round. 

The sea around tbe coast of Sicily abounds with fiiih of 
various sorts, hut the most productive fisheries are tho^e of 
the migrating fish, the sardine and tunny. The liiiiny is 
caught in the months of May and June in the toniuire of 
Trapani, Termini, CefalA, Melazzo, Ca^io Passaro, &c. The 
quantity is about 20,000 cwt., most of which is consunird in 
Sicily and Naples and other parts of Italy. 

The cultivation of corn is said to occupy about one- half of 
the tilled land. They reckon five qualities of wheat, the 
best of which is that of Termini, and the lowest quality that 
of Catania. The difterence of price belwccn these two is 
about one-eighth. But corn is gcnei ally dear in the fcea- 
port towns, owing to the want of roads in the interior; and 
It is no uncommon thing to see the corn of Apulia, and 
oven of Egypt and the Crimea, brought by sea to Messina 
and other ports, and there sold cheaper than Sicilian coin. 
This tends to discourage native ngricidturc. The lower 
classes, especially in the interior, eat barley bread. Indian- 
coni and beans are cultivated to a small extent. Wine is 
made in abundance, cspeciallv in the southern part of the 
island. The white wines of IMfarsala, Castelvetrano, Catania, 
and Bronte or AStna wine, are exported in considerable 
quantities. The firm of Woodliouse alone exports 5000 
bands yearly. Their establishment at Marsala, which has 
existed since Nelson’s time, is on a large scale, with dis< 
tillerlcs of brandy. The amarena of Agosta and the 
muscat of Syracuse are fine dessert wines. The red w ino 
of Faro is a good common wine ; that of Melazzo is some- 
what inferior, and that of Mascali is still poorer. Sicilian 
wine, especially white, is exported to England, Gennany, 
Spanish America, and Brazil. More than 20,000 barrels 
of both white and red are sent annually to Holland and 
tbe Baltic ports, where it is mixed with the French wines. 
Sicily sends also ,wine, both white and red, to Malta, the 
Levant, and the Black Sea. Much lemains to be dune fur 
the improvement of Sicilian wines, both in the cultivation 
of tbe vine and in the process of wine-making. Tiic dis- 
tillery of alcohol has been greatly improv cd of late yeai s by 
means of the new French alembics of Berard and Cellicr ; 
and a considerable quantity of spirit is exported to South 
America, as well as taitar, both white and red. Dried 
raisins, called zibib, are exported from Messina to the 
amount of about 6000 barrels. Messina is also the depot 
for (he currants of the Lipari Islands, of which about 12,000 
barrels are yearly sold and exported to Trieste, England, 
and America. 

Olive-oil is not produced in groat quantity, and is gene- 
rally of an inferior quality, owing to bad iiianageuient; it is 
produced ebietjy along the northern coast, and not much of 
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it 19 exported. The oil of Tusa and Cefalil is considered the 
oesl. Oliyc-plaiUations easily bo spread all over 

Sicily, Liuboed-oil is mado at Catiinia, and along the 
southern coast, and exported lo Venice and IViesle. But 
the French oils extracted from poppy and colza have in 
great measure superseded the linsce’d oil. Lemons and 
oranges are plentiful and fine, and are exported in consider- 
able quantities ; but for want of roads, much of the fruit is 
loft to rot on the ground. Lemon-juice, or citric acid, and 
essences of lemon, citron, orange, aniseed, lavender, rose- 
mary, and bergamot, constitute another branch of industry, 
which might be greatly extended. Silk was once a staple 
article of Sicilian export, especially lo England; but it has 
been since driven out of the market by the silk of Bengal. 
The Sicilian silk is now sold, though in a less Quantity, to 
French and Swiss manufacturers. The silk of Foria is the 
best; and next to it is the silk of Piana, Rametta, and 
S. Martino. Messina is the great mart for silk. The an- 
nual exportation is said to be 1100 bales of 3U0 lbs. each. 

Liquoricc-juice is made chiefly at Catania, Patti, and 
Palermo, and exported to the amount of 5000 chests to 
England and the north of Europe, where it is cmplu)ed in 
brewing. The pods of the caroob-trcc, which grows wild 
in the southern part of the island, are exported to Trieste, 
Naples, Leghorn, and Genoa; they aie chiefly used as 
forage fur horses. Manna, which is an exudation of the 
sweet sap of the ornus, a species of ash which grows in the 
mountains of Sicily, is procured by making vertical inci- 
sions in the bark of the tree. The best manna is that of 
Gcracc, which is produced in the country between Termini 
and Mistretta, and that of Capuce. About 2500 cwts. are 
yearly exported. Almonds are exported to the quantity of 
about 12,000 cwts., ohiclly to Germany and the north of 
Europe. The best almonds are those of Avola, near Syra- 
cuse, Ma!>cali, and Palma; those of Girgeuti and Terranova 
arc inferior. Of pistachio nuts about 3000 cwts. are ex- 
ported. Sumach, a dyeing substance extracted from the 
sprigs and dried lea\es of a shrub, iho rhus coriaria^ is 
expurled chiefly to England. The best sumach is that of 
Alciitno and Trapani. Kid-skins and lamb-skins, both 
drc'sscd and undressed, are shipped from Messina to Ger- 
man) and England. The other articles of Sicilian produco 
are— rice, nuts, walnuts, dried figs; cantharides, which iiu- 
niigiate from Africa; honey, wax, gum, sofla, hut the trade 
in soda is now greatly declined; and cotton, which is culli- | 
vated to a coiiMidurable extent near Catania, Biancavilla, 
Pdtii, Pachi 110 , Terranova, &c. The sugar-cane, 
wiiicli was once extensively cultivated in Sicily, is nowen- 
tirel) abandoiUMl. The above list of valuable products shows 
not so much the actual wealth of Sicily as its natural capa- 
bilities. 

Cattle are few in number, and mostlv poor, owing to the 
want of the artificial grasses, and to their being neglected 
and left in the fields without stabling. The best horned 
cattle are those of the district of Modica. Sheep are nume- 
rous, but little attention has been paid to improving the breed, 
and the wool is bad. Cheese is made from ewes’ milk. 
Goats are in many places preferred to sheep. Tlie govern- 
inenl lias established a stud of foreign stallions to improve 
the breed of horses. Wolves are common in the mountains 
and forests, and snakes in the low plains. 

The population of Sicily, which by the census of 1798 
was 1,660,000, had risen in 1831 to 1,943,000; and in 1836 
it exceeded 2,000,000. (Serristori,*Statistica d’ltalia.*) This 
population is distributed very unequally over the surface of 
the i4and. The coasts, especially the northern and eastern, are 
thickly studded with towns, whilst the interior of the country 
is comparatively uninhabited. The tract between Messina 
and Catania is the most populous part of the island, whilst 
in the west the tract between Alcamo and Trapani is almost 
a desert. The mountains oie generally uninhabited. The 
want of roads, and the greater resources for industry af- 
forded by the proximity of the sea, serve to explain this 
inequality. 

Sicily was formerly divided into three great divisions, 
called Yalli: namely, Val di Mazzara, in tho west; Val di 
Demona, in the east ; and Val di Noto, in the south. It is 
now divided for administrative purposes into seven pro- 
vinces : Palermo, with 78 communes ; Messina, 97 com- 
munes; Catania, 65 communes; Girgenti, 45 communes; 
Siracusa, 36 communes; Castanisetta, 29 communes; and 
Trapani, 20 communes. Every province is administered 
by an lntendeate» and every commune has a Sindaco. 


For judicial purposes tho provinces arc divided info 
.Tudicatuies, each having a judge of lirsl instant c for 
criminal and police mattcis. In the bend toun of each 
province is a collegiate court for civil suits. There is a - Gran 
Corlc Civile,* or court of appeal, in each of the tlir<.e prin- 
cipal cities, Palermo, Messina, and Catania, and a siipicine 
court of justice at Palermo. Commercial tribunals exist at 
Palermo, Messina, and Trapani. For sciontiHc iust ruction 
there arc three universities, Pulciino, Messina, and Cata- 
nia; and 21 colleges in the various provincial towns. Theru 
is an instiliite for female education at Palermo, under the 
name of * Educandato Carolino;* naval schools at Paleiiuo, 
Termini, Cefald, and Messina; a veterinary school at Pa- 
lermo, and an academy of the fine arts in the .same ciiy. 

Elementary instruction is much neglected; some ele- 
mental y schools exist in the towns, bin few or none in the 
rural communes. The proportion of illilernlo pertioiis is 
very great; it forms in fact the great majority of the 
people. 

The ecclesiastical establishment consists of three arch- 
bishops — Palermo, Monreale, and Messina; clevtui bishops 
— Siracusa, Mazzara, Cefalii, Patti, Nicosia, Piazza, Geracc, 
Girgenti, Caltagironc, Catania, and Lipari ; thirteen ahbot- 
sliips of royal presentation; and about 30,b00 scciiinr 
priests. The regular or monastic clergy consists of 7691 
individuals, including lay brothers, distributed among 658 
convents, of which 4U9 are possessed of property, and 2 49 
arc of the mendicant orders. The number of the convents 
of nuns is not ascertained. Sicily having remained undis- 
turbed by revolution or French invasion, the property of the 
convents has remained untouched. (Serrislori, tifatixtira.) 
No other form of worship is allowed in Sicily than that of 
tho Roman Catholic Church. There is no permanent 
Jewish population. There are houever colonies of Greek or 
Epirote origin, which migrated thither at the epoch of the 
Turkish invasion of Greece: they have retained the Eastern 
ritual, and have their own paps, but acknowledge the pope as 
their spiritual head, being ol what is called the Greco-Liilin 
Church. They are distributed in live or six localities: 
Piana do’ Greei, near Palermo, containing about 5900 indi- 
viduals; Palazzo Adriano, 5450; Mezzojuso, 4023; Coii- 
tessa, 3000 ; Santa Cristina, 720 ; and lastly, the city of 
Messina, where the protopapa, or head of the Greek clergy, 
resides, subject hottever to the jurisdiction of the aichbishup 
of Messina. 

At the head of the political administration of Sicily is a 
lieutenant-general, who represents the king s person, and 
is often a member of the royal family. 11 is salary is 30,000 
ducats, or about GOOOf. sterling, lie has under him a 
sccrelury of state ; hut all important matters are leferred lo 
a section of tho council of slate silting at Naples, which 
section is especially concerned with the affairs of Sicily. 
The finances and treasury of Sicily are kept clUtincl riom 
those of the continental dominions. The reseniie of Sicily 
amounts to 1,900,000 * onze,' of three Neapolitan ducats 
each, of which about 670,000 onze arc emplmcd for the 
expenses of the administration of the island, and the remaiii' 
der is remitted to Naples for the general expenditure of the 
united kingdom. The communes are also taxed for their own 
local expenditure, to the aggregate omount of 700,000 onze. 

Sicily, not having been visited by the storm of the French 
revolution, has not been biirthcncd with the oppressive 
system of the conscription. Recruits for tho army are ob- 
tained by voluntary enlistment. Sicily furnUhes to tlie 
army of the united kingdom 10,000 infantry and 2000 
cavalry. Tlie pcrniunciit force kept in the island consi.'-.ls 
in ordinary times of 6000 men. 'Iho principal garrisons are 
those of Palermo, Messina, Svmcusc, Trapani, Ago^ta, and 
Melazzo. There is a ruial police, called *uriuigcii,* charged 
with the care of keeping the roads clear from outlaws; but 
of late years it bus been in great measure superseded by a 
body of gendarmes sent from Naples, who, not being ac- 
quainted with the localities and the pco))le, have not proved 
so eftective, and the consequence is that Urn couiury has 
again become insecure. The present king, Ferdinand 11., 
during his residence in tho island in the latter pan of 1838, 
issued strict orders for the extirpation of the * niasnadieri,’ 
or banditti: he also oidered several carriage-roads to be 
opened throughout tlie island, and allotted one million of 
ducats for the purpose. . Several now roads are now in pro- 
gress, Tlio king also ordered a oataslo, or re valuation of 
landed property, "to be made : he took off several taxes which 
weighed heavily upon agriculturoi and ordered Iho final 
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ftbolitionof every remnant of feudality. He set llie example 
himself by renuuncint; several feudal duties and fees, lie 
also ordered tlm demesne lands to be distributed among the 
poor rural population. 

The manufactories of Sicily are neither nunierous nor on 
a large scale. Cotton-clolh is manufactured at Messina, 
Catania, Palermo, and Callagirone ; silks at Palermo, Ca- 
tania, and Nicolosi ; lealbcr at Messina ; gloves, soap, arti* 
ficial flowers, and paper, at Palermo ; coral from the coast 
of Africa is wrought at Trapani. 

The merchant vessels of Sicily, most of whic.h are coasting 
vessels, amount to about 1400, besides fishing-boats. The 
maritime trade of Sicily is carried on chiefly in Genoese, 
Austriati, French, Spanish, and other foreign ships. 

The principal towns of Sicily arc: — Palermo, Messina, 
Catania, Syracuse. Aoostv, Trapani, Giroenti. Among 
the inferior towns the following deserve notice: — Melazzo. 
Patti, Taormina, Castro Reale, and Kandazzo. noticed 
under Messina Gntenpenza) ; Termini, CefaU\, Corlcone, 
Monreale, und Carini, noticed under Palermo (Inten- 
DENZA) ; Callagirone, Nicosia. Aci Reale, Piitcrub, Aderno, 
and S. Filippo d’Argiro, noticed under Catania ; Sciacca, 
Castronovu, Hivona.and Aragona, noticed under Girgknti ; 
and Marsala, Alcamo, and Alicata, noticed under 
I heir respective heads. 

Tlui other towns which deserve notice are; — I, Castelve- 
trano. near the site of the anlienl EnUdla, a town of 12,000 
inhahUants, in a romantic situation on a hill in the province 
of Trapani: the ruins of the antient Selinus are a few miles 
south of Castelvetranu, near the sea-coast. 2, Mazzara, a 
bishop’s see, and a town of 10,000 inliobitanta. 3, Calla- 
niselta, a considerable town in the interior of the island, 
with above 20,000 inhabitants, and numerous churches and 
convents. 4, Callabellolta, a town of 7000 inhabitants, on 
a hill north of Sciacca. 5, Castrogiovanni, near the site of 
the antient Enna, a town of 12,000 inhabitants. 6, Cala- 
laxibct, or Cnlascibeita, a town of 6000 inhabitants, in the 
centre of the island, near Castrogiovanni. 7, Terranova, 
near the site of the antient Gcla, on the south coast of the 
island, with about 9000 inhabitants, carries on a considerable 
trade by sea. 8, Modica, the capital of one of the flnest and 
bcst-cuUivatcd districts in all Sicily, has numerous churches 
and convents, and about 24,000 inhabitants. The finest 
cattle in Sicily, the flnest wool, and the beat cheese and 
butter, belong to the district of Modica. 9, Piazza, with 
18,000 inhabitants and a bishop’s see, situated on a hill half- 
way between Castrogiovanni and Caltagirono. 10, Noto, 
in the south part of the island, a considerablo town, with 
numerous convents and chuvehes, and 18,000 inhabitants. 
11, Castcllamare, on a gulf on the northern coast, between 
Palermo and Trapani, has a strong castle, 4000 inhabitants, 
and large granaries : it carries on a considerable trade by 
sea. 12, Palma, a well-built town, on a hill not far from 
Alicata. 18, Salcmi, a town in the west part of the island, 
built by tho Saracens, near the site of the antient Alicia, 
has about 12,000 inhabitants. 14, Lentini, the antient 
Lcontini, has 6000 inhabitants and some good buildings; 
but the air is considered unhealthy in summer. 15, Car- 
leniini, with 4000 inhabitants. 16, Geraci, north-west of 
Nicosia, with 4000 inhabitants. Besides these, there are 
many other towns of lessnote, such asCalataflmi, Partanna, 
ix'onforte, Ragusa, Naro, &c. Sicily has many towns con- 
taining alaove ihuee thousand inhabitants, as tho country 
population live chiefly in towns, and not in cottages dis- 
persed about ibc country. 

Tho small islands belonging to Sicily arc — I. Tho group 
of tho Lipari Islands. [Lipari.] 11. The group of the 
Trapani Islands—!, Favignana, the antient ASgusa, about 
sixteen miles from the mainland of Sicily, is eighteen miles 
in circumference ; it has good anchorage-ground for large 
vessels, and a strong castle. It is used as a place of banish- 
ment for criminals. Favignana has good pastures and 
copious springs. A number of sheep are reared on this 
island, and the surrounding sea abounds with flsh. The 
woods contain hares and deer. 2, Maretimo, the antient 
Hiera, west of Favignana, and farther out at sea, is eleven 
miles in circuit ; it is rocky and naked, and the coast is bold and 
steep : wild thyme grows in abundance, and supplies nourish- 
ment for swarms of bees. It has a strong castle with dun- 
geons for state- prisoners. 3, J.*evanzo, the antient Buccina, 
north of Favignana, and about ten miles distant from the 
point of Trapani, is eight miles in circuit, and has some 
good pastures. 4, The group of small rocky islands, danger- 


ous to navigators, called ahtiently yHgades, and now For- 
mica and Scoglio di Mezzo, are between Levanzo, Favignana, 
and the mainland, near which the consul Lutatius defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet at the end of the first Punic war. 5, 
The group of small islands south-east of Favignana, and 
near Cape Lilyb&oum, one of which is the antient Motya, 
once a settlement of the Phoenicians, and afterwards a 
stronghold of the Carthaginians, which was destroyed by 
Dionysius the elder. A Punie inscription, found on tho 
island iii 1779, was transferred to the town-house of Mar- 
sala, where it probably still remains. III. The island of 
Uslica, forly miles north by west of Palermo, is about eleven 
miles in circumference ; tho surface is hilly ; it contains 
many olive and other trees, and large cisterns cut in the 
rock, as well ns sepulchres and other traceis of antient colo- 
nization. Usticawas for centuries deserted, owing to the 
bland being exposed to the depredations of the Barbary 
pirates, until the year 1759, when a fresh colony was sent to 
it, with a garrison, and several small forts w'cfe built : the 
populatidn is now in a thriving condition. IV. Tho island 
of Pantcllaria, tho antient Cossyra, is situated between the 
south-west coast of Sicily and the coast of Tunis cast of 
Cape Bon, from which it is about forty miles distant. It is 
sixty miles from the nearest point of Sicily south of Muz- 
zaru. Pantcllaria is about thirty- six miles in circumference ; 
the ground is in great part of volcanic formation, and pro- 
duces vine and olive trees, cotton, pulse, and pasture, but 
little corn. The inhabitants, to the number of 3500, are 
remarkably industrious. Tho island has several creeks 
with good anchorage-ground. An herb called orseglia, 
winch grows on tho island, is used for dyeing. There is a 
warm soapy spring, which is used for bleaching and scouring 
linon, ana other mineral springs, which are of use in several 
complaints. A copious spring in the middle of the island fur- 
ni'dies the inhabitants with drinkable water. There is a tow n, 
with several churches, and a castle with a gairison sent 
from Sicily. V. South of Pantcllaria, towards the coast of 
Tripoli, are the two uninhabited islands of Linosji and Jjim- 
pedosn. Linosa, which is the smaller, is destitute of water, 
but J.,ampedosa has a good spring and good nnclioiagu- 
ground, and a soil capable of cultivation, ond it was oiico 
inhabited. J^mpedosa gives tho title of prince to a SicHinn 
family. During the last war the English from Malta sent a 
colony of Maltese to Lampedosa, with a detachment of sol- 
diers for their protection, but the island was afterwards 
abondoned. Lampedosa is about ninety miles west by 
south of Malta, 130 south-west of tho nearest point of 
Sicily near Alicata, and about 75 miles east of Cape Malia- 
diah on (be coast of Tunis. Linosa is about 30 miles north- 
east of Lampedosa. The crown of Sicily used to recv ixe 
feudal homago from the grand-master of tho order of 
Malta, that island, as well as Gozo, having formerly boeii 
subject to tho king of Sicily. 

The best harbours on the coast of Sicily aro those of Mes- 
sina and Syracuse, which are perfurlly safe ; and the latter 
particularly is capable of containing a fleet of largo ships of 
war. The ports of Palermo, Agosta, and Trapani arc next 
in importance. But the southern coast is destitute of har- 
bours ; that of Girgenti is only fit for small craft, and there- 
fore tins largo tract, called ^ la Costa di Mezzogiorno,’ is 
dreaded by Mediterranean sailors, who consider it n danger- 
ous Icc-shore. Until of late years Sicilian vessels seldom 
ventured beyond tho coast of Italy, but they now begin to 
trade as far as South America. 

(Serristori, Statistica (1“* Italia ; Deacrizione Geogrnflea 
dell* Itala di Sicilia, anonymous, 2 vols. small 8v"o., Pa- 
lermo, 1806 ; Patenib, ^ia^gi per la Sicilia^ 1817 ; Orio- 
lani, Nu()Vo Dizionario Geografleo Statiatico della Sicilia, 
1819.) 

We shall conclude this sketch Sicily with a few re- 
marks. The economical condition of Sicily is in a state of 
transition. Until 1612 the best part of the cultivated land 
in the island belonged to the barons, the church, and to 
several corporate bodies, as fidei-commissa, and were inca- 
pable of being alienated. This mass of property was con- 
sequently unimproved. Most of the estates were also en- 
cumbered with mortgages, the interest of which absorbed a 
great part of the annual rent, but the interest was not re- 
gularly paid, owing to the insufficiency of the laws against 
debtors, and especially noble debtors. Must of the barons 
lived in the large towns, or at Naples near the court, 
neglecting their estate^, ignorant of their own financial 
affairs, trusting implicitly to agents and lawyers, squander* 
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ng then* iiieoniL*, borrowing moro and niuro, and feeding a 
Host of doinostiort, riependents. and paiiisilo-i. Tlio eldest 
Son nlone was allowed lo marry; the younger ba I only a 
small annual allowance, and the daughters general ly pa-'Sed 
their life witliin the walls of some conxeiit. The wants of 
the crown during the war, and the iniluence and example 
of Kngland, which by its land and sea forces defended 
Sicily Irom invasion, brought about the convocation of the 
national parliament, which undertook a revision of the con- 
slitutiou. 

In the night sitting of the 18th of July, 1812, the barons, 
gi;c!jtly to their honour, voluntarily gave up their own 
loudal privileges, which constituted a large part of their 
ro\enue. It was a burst of enthusiasm for the public 
benefit, and no compulsion of despotism or of foreign inva- 
Moij. as at Naples, which effected the abolition of feudalism 
111 Sicily. The circumstances of the lime, tlie continental 
system of Napoleon, the supply of provisions required for 
the English armies and fleets in Sicily and Spain, the an- 
nual subsidy paid by England to Sicily, and the expenditure 
cl the English army stationed in the island, produced an 
extraordinary rise in prices, which compensated the barons 
liir the loss of their feudal rights. After the peace of 1814, 
tho upcMiing of the continental ports, and the departure of 
the English forces, prices fell suddenly and rapidly. At 
last, in 1820, prices fell to one-tenth of what they were in 
1810. The landed proprietors found their income dwindling 
away, but the inslilulion of the fidci-commissa remained, 
and prevented them from alienating their property, A 
io}al decree of 1818 abolished the fidci-commissu, and in- 
troduced belter laws for the protection of creditors. The con- 
aeiiuence was that a vast mass of property was at once 
brought into the market, and produced a general deprecia- 
tion. Many families, supposed to be rich, found themselves 
all at once poor. A law of 1824 enabled debtors lo assign 
iheir land for the liquidation of their debts. Many of the 
b., rolls, learning wisdom from necessity, reduced their esla- 
l)ll^hlllc•^ts, left their town residences at Palermo and 
Naples and retired to their remaining estates, or lo ibepro- 
'^incial towns near their estates; others sought fur employ- 
iiicnt under government, and other means of subsistence. 
Fioin this temporary dei'aiigemcnt of the old economical 
s>*>tem has resulted the good effect of putting into circula- 
tion a vii^t muss of properly, which, being drvidefl into smaller 
portions, will he improved. But the change has remained 
Miipeifccf, iuasraurli os a large amount of property still 
lieloni^s lo ihe church and monasteries, whilst government 
interference in the sale of agricultural products, restrictions 
upon nnpoitation and exportation, vexatious local duties, 
and the want of roads in a country of mountainous surface, 
tend to depress rural industry, especially in tho interior dis- 
tiicN. Agricultural instruments are still extremely im- 
perfeet ; a rotation of crops is unknown ; there is no manuring 
of the bind, no shelter for cattle; the mountains are gene- 
lally stripped of their trees; and popular erlucalioii is so 
neglected that not above one-tenth of the people can write. 
All impulse however has been given, and it depends greatly 
on the Sicilian landholders to continue it by improving the 
agriculture of thoir estates. The government on its part is 
not altogether idle ; the carriage-roads in progress, the sale 
of communal lands, the abolition of several injudicious 
duties, arc evidence of the administration being alive to the 
iuleresls of the Sicilian population. The euslom-house 
tariff IS still, as in most continental states, established on a 
prohibitory system, with a view of encouraging national in- 
dustry ; and this supposed encouragement, especUlly in a 
country essentially agricultural, like Sicily, in the main ob- 
stacle to the development of its industry. Our authorities 
fur the present state of Sicily are — 

Sernstori. S/u/trf/ea d' Italia, 1836; Do Welz, Saggio 
m i Mezzi di moltipUcare prontamente le Ricchezz6 della 
Sicilia, 1822; Afan di Rivera, Considerazimi m i Mezxi 
da restituire il f^alorpropno ai Doni che ha la Naturacon- 
ceduto al Regno delle Due Sicilie, 1833. 

Those who wish to know the state of'Sieily at the begin- 
ning of the present century may consult Balsamo, Present 
State of Sicily, translated by Vaughan^ 18U; Rehfues, 
Nettes Zustand der Imel Bicilien, 1807 ; and an anonymous 
hook, enlitled De la Sidle et de eez Rapports avec r Jingle- 
terre d VEpoque de la Constitution de 1812, par un 
Memhre dee dijffcrens RLrlemens de Sidle, Paris and 
London, 1827. 

The antient Sicilian population was formed out of a inix- 
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lure of various nations, Sicani, Siccii, and Greek colonists. 
There was aUo an admixture of Punic blood, and afierwarda 
of Roman and Campanian. After the fall of the WoKleni 
Empire, the Byzantine Greeks remained masters of the 
island, till the Saracens came, and the Arab and Moorish 
race remained in Sicily for more than two centuries. Then 
came the Normans, and after them the Aragonese or 
Spaniards, who gained a lasting fooling in the country. 
Fioni all these races the actual Sicilians are deiived. hut it 
may bo presumed that the indigenous Sicilian and the 
Greek and Punic blood arc the three prepornh'iMtiiig ele- 
ments. Accordingly there is considerable difference of 
complexion and appearance among the inhahilanls. Tho 
Sicilians are generally dark, and jet wo sometimes see eojn- 
plcxions as fair as in the north of Italy. Uiiles.s bent down 
by poverty or disease, the Sieiliai. exhibits a spare hut mus- 
cular and erect form, lively dark eyes, great elasticity of 
limb, and quickness of motion. He is shrewd, quick- 
sighted, and very imita(i\e. Although the climate and the 
stale of society incline him to indolence, he is more easily 
roused into activity than the Neapolitan, and is more ca- 
pable of perseverance. It has been reraai ked that of all tho 
countries of Europe which were partially occupied by ihe 
English during the last war, Sicily was that in which tlio', 
found most sympathy, and that s)mpathy is not yet oblite- 
rated. Tho Sicilian is naturally impassioned and amoious, 
fond of music and of song; he is prone to icvcnge, hut is 
susceptible uf a high degice of social refinement, lie is 
generally temperate and frugal, and has iialurally a strong 
feeling of dignity and independence, unlchs debased by an 
abject social condition, when at times he sinks into the ex- 
treme of degradation. Consicierahle corruption of morals 
prevails in the large towns. The Sicilians had formerly the 
reputation of being jealous, like the Saidinians, Coibicans, 
and Calabrians, but the progress of civilization, or corrup- 
tion, has nearly obliterated that feeling, and inliiguo espe- 
cially with married women, is carried on in the towns 
with as much impunity as in the cities of continental 
Italy. Still, taken as a nation, there are elements in ihn 
Sicilian mind superior to those of most other parts of 
Southern Italy. The Sicilian women are handsome, fiisei- 
naling, and amorous; and their countenances often oxlnbit 
a strong admixture of Greek features. The Sicilian oral 
language is a dialect of tho Italian, and as such is noticed 
under the head Italy — Liitfgnage and Litetafure nf The 
niodern Sicilian dialect can boast of Moli, a lyric poet equal 
if not superior lo Ins Giajco-Sicilhm countryman Tlieucii- 
tus. [Meli, Giovanni.] All educated persons speak the 
pure Italian wiih more or less of an accent. Thu Siciliains 
exhibit a considerable facility for acquiiing foreign lan- 
guages, and greater facility than their neighbours tlie Nea- 
politans. Sicily has produced in all ages a number of 
men of learning, and the literary liislury of Sicily has been 
illustrated by Mongitoro, ‘Bibliotheca Sicula; Ragusi, 
‘Elogia Siculorum qui Literis lloriierunt and Seiti^, 

* Prospetto della Sloriu Leltcraria di Sicilia,’ 3 vols. 8vo., 
Palermo, 1827. 

Antient History of Sicily. — The Icgoiuls of the Greeks 
s}>cak of the giants, Cyclops, and LsEiHtrygonianswlio iiilia- 
hited Sicily previous to the epoch of the Trojan war. The 
Sicani are next mentioned, who are said by some to have 
been Iberians (Thucyd., vi, 2), from tho river Sicanus in 
Iberia. Other wi iters consider the Sicani to he ahmi- 
ginos of Sicily. (Diodorus, v, 2.) Tho island is aomelimcs 
called Sicania, from the Sicani. According to tradition, 
Ceres taught the Sicani to plough the ground and kow 
corn; Aristueus taught them to cultivate the olive-tree 
and rear bees; Doodalns the art of building, and hi.s 
nephew is said to havo invented the saw and other 
meehanical instniinents. Hercules next visited Sicily, 
built Soloeis and Motya and other towns, cstabln<hed lavis, 
and repressed and punished robbers. Through the veil 
of these legends it is easy to perceive the lii.tiory of tho 
transition of Sicily from a savage to a civiliMod stale, 'i'lie 
Siculi (StKcXofi next came from Italy, and occupied llio 
eastern part of Sicily about three hundred years before tho 
Greeks made any selilement in the island. The Sieuli 
drove the Sicani to the bouthern and western parts of the 
inland, to which they gave the name Sicelia. (Thucyd., vi. 
2.) They built Zancle, Agyra, Enna, ErbessuH,and Ilybla. 
The Phasnicians are said to have colonised Panormus, 
Soloeis, and Motya. Then came the Ely moei, who at u said 
lo have built Eiyma, £ntella» and Egesta. In the year 768 
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D Cm a colony of Chalcidians from Eubcea, and Megarians, 
led by the Athenian ThucteSi landed on the eastern coast of 
Sicily» where they found the country deserted, the Siculi 
having withdrawn to the interior in ^nsequenco of the 
irruptions of the Etruscans or Tyrrhenians. These Greek 
colonists built the town of Naxos. In the following year a 
party of Corinthians and other Dorians, led by Archias, 
landed in the island of Ortvgia. defeated the Siculi who inha* 
bited it, and laid the foundation of the great city of Syracuse. 
Four years later, the Greeks of Naxos drove the Siouli out 
of Lcontini and Catuna, and occupied those towns. About 
712 D.c. a party of Rhodians and Cretans built Gela on the 
southern coast. In course of time, both Syracuse and Gela 
sent colonics to other parts of the island; a colony from 
Gela built Agrigentum (Girgenti), or, as the Greeks called 
it, Acragas, "and the Syracusans colonised Camariiia. A 
colony of Megarians settled at Hybla, and afterwards built 
Selinus, 6;>1 u.c. Colonies from Zanclc founded Mylss and 
llimera. The interior of the country remained in possession 
of the Sic, III i, under their respective princes. The Greek 
towns governed themselves at first as republics, mostly 
aristocratic, as Dorian towns generally W'ere; afterwards 
some citizens rose to be tyrants or permanent chief magis- 
trates. Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, was one of the oldest 
and most distinguished among these. Re nourished about 
495 B C. He defeated the Siculi, took Naxos and Leontini, 
and obliged tlus Syracusans to give up Camarina. Having 
joined Anaxfias, tyrant of Rhegium, they surprised Zancle, 
and shared the plunder between them. Anaxilas then in- 
vited a party of Messenians to colonise Zancle. Phalaris 
was tyrant of Agrigentum about is.c. 565 to 550. Many stories, 
probably exaggerated, are told of his cruelty. He however 
extended and consolidated the |^wer of Agrigentum. 
Phalaris was killed in a popular insurrection, and about 
sixty years later Theron was tyrant of Agrigentum. 
He raised most of tho splendid buildings of Agrigentum, 
and he conquered Himora, thus extending the dominion 
of Agrigontum from the southern to the northern coast 
of the island. His daughter Demarata married Gelon, 
tyrant of Syracuse, who was the most illustrious of 
the early Sicilian princes. Gelon and Theron together 
defeated the first invasion of tho Carthaginians, 4b0 u.c., 
called in by the people of Selinus, and also by Therillus, 
tyrant of itimera, who had been driven away by Theron, 
and had taken refuge at Carthage. Tlie history of that 
))eriod is briefly narrated under Gelon. Syracuse and 
Agrigentum were now the preponderating states in Sicily. 
Gelon was succeeded in Syracuso by his brother Theron, 
tyrant of Gela, who died 467 BC. [Hierqn I.] His suc- 
cessor Thrasybiilus being driven away by a popular insur- 
rection, Syracuse adopted a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

Tlic people of Agrigentum about the same time expelled 
their tyrant Thrasydseus, and restored the democra^. 
Empedoedes is said to have framed a new constitution for 
Agrigentum; and Chnrondas did the same for Taurome- 
Tiium, Catana, Himcra, and the other cities of Chalcidie 
origin. Between 4.52 and 440 B.C., Sicily was distracted by 
an internal war between the Siculi, led by their king or 
chief Deucctius, and the states of Agrigentum and Syra- 
cuse. It terminated with the destruction of Trinacria* a 
stronghold of tho Siculi, after a desperate resistance of 
the inhabitants. Tho site of Trinacria is not ascertained, 
but it is supposed to have been near Palica, east of Calta- 
girone, and on the western border of the great plain of 
Catania. The Syracusans next attacked l^ntini. This 
was a war of races ; the Doric cities taking part with Syra- 
cuse, and the Chalcidie cities with the Leontini. The latter, 
being the weakest, applied to the Athenians for assistance. 
The first Athenian expedition to Sicily took place 437 b.c., 
but it led to no decisive result. A truce was concluded be- 
tween the Sicilian towns, and the Athenians withdrew their 
fleet B.c. 425. A new quarrel between Egesta and Selinus 
led to tho second Athenian expedition to Sicily, 415 B.C., 
which terminated fatally for the Athenians. [Alcibiades; 
Syracuse.] The Egestans, being left at the mercy of their 
enemies of Selinus, applied to Carthage, and this led to the 
second invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians (409 b.c.), 
who, under the command of Hannibal, son of Giscon, took 
and plundered Selinus and destroyed its splendid temples. 
Selinus, though it continued to exist afterwards for a time, 
never recovered from that blow. The Siculi of the interior 
having joined tho Carthaginians, tboir united forces attacked 


Himera, which stood on the north coast, on the site of tho 
modern Termini, took it and destroyed it completely, 249 
years after its foundation. The Ckirthaginians next attacked 
tho powerful city of Agrigentum, and after a long siege 
took and destroyed it, 406 b.c. [Agrigentum.] 

The Carthaginians now settled in Sicily, where they re- 
mained for about a century and a half, till the first Pimio 
war. Syracuse was the only city that effectually opposed 
Carthage and prevented its dominion extending over the 
whole island. After a succession of wars between Carthage 
and Syracuse, a brief summary of which is given ,under 
Dionysius the elder andTiMOLRON, a treaty was concluded 
about 340 b.c., by which the Carthaginians retained pos- 
session of the western part of the island, tho river Hal)cus 
near Mazzara forming the boundary of their dominions on 
that side. Lilybsoum in the south, Eryx in the west, and 
Panormus in the north, were the principal settlements of 
the CJarlhaginians, and they flourished by commerce. Tlio 
other towns formed a league, of which Syracuse was tho 
head. Timoleon invited fresh Greek colonics to repeoplo 
Agrigentum, Agyra, Gela, and other places which had been 
devastated during the war. The history of Sicily from the 
time of Dionysius tho elder becomes in great measure iden- 
tical with that of Syracuse. 

The Carthaginians availed themselves of tho civil dissen- 
sions of Syracuse, and of a war between Agathocles, tyrant 
of that city, and the people of Agrigentum, to interfere as 
mediators, when in reward for their mediation they secured 
an extension of territory, by which Selinus, Heraclea, and 
the Thermoo Himerenses (hot-springs of Himcra) wore in- 
cluded within the Carthaginian possessions, .which now 
extondcfl eastward to the river Himcra. A war broke out 
between Syracuse and Carthaee about 310 b.c., the particu- 
lars of which are related under Aoathocles. Peace was 
concluded after his death, but frosh civil dissensions wiihin 
Syracuse encouraged the Carthaginians again to attack 
that city, which then called Pyrrhus to its assistance. 
Pyrrhus came and drove the Carthaginians out of the island, 
with the exception of the strong town of Lilyboaum, which 
he could not take, and he suddenly abandoned Sicily to its 
own dissensions and the mercy of the Carthaginians. 
[L’yrrhus.] It was lucky for Syracuse in this emergency 
that it found a citizen equal to the task of saving his coun- 
try. The sequel is narrated under Hieron 11. 

The following struggle in Sicily between Rome and Car- 
thage is found under the head of Punic Wars (the first). 
At the end of that war the Romans succeeded the Cartha- 
ginians in tho possession of the western part of Sicily ; 
Hieron 11., king of Syracuse, retaining possession of the 
eastern part as ally of Romo. His son Hieronymus im- 
prudently quarrelled with Rome during the second Punic 
war, and the result was the conquest of Syracuse by the 
Romans after his death [Syracuse], and thus tho Romans 
became possessed of the whole island, which they adminis- 
tered as a province under a praetor. The character of that 
administration has been transmitted to us through Cicero, 
in his * Orations against Verros.’ Although all Komaii 
governors of Sicily were probably not so bad as Verres, 
there is evidence enough to show that the fearful decay into 
which that fertile and once wealthy country was reduced in 
the time of Cicero, had been the gradual work of long years 
of misgovern men t, whioh made the Sicilians regret the 
former dominion of Carthage. 'All our provinces are in 
tears,’ exclaims Cicero, 'all free people have complaints 
against us, and lastly all kings remonstrate against our 
rapacity and our injustice.. There is no place, however re- 
mote or concealed within the expanse of the ocean, whither 
the report of the tniuuity and licentiousness of our men has 
not extended. In ttiese times the Roman people can no 
longer bear the burthen, not of the violence or war of other 
nations, but of their wretchedness, their tears, their com- 
plaints and execrations.* (Cicero in Verrem, iv. 89.) 

The consequences of Roman misgovernmeut arc exhibited 
in striking language bv the same orator:— 'Those very 
fields and hills which 1 hod once seen in all their verdant 
pride and beauty, look now squalid and forsaken, and appeal 
Bsif mourning fur the absence of the husbandman. The fields 
of Herbita, of Enna, of Murgantium, of Machara, of Asso- 
riom, of Agyra, are mostly deserted, and we looked in vain 
for the masters of so many fertile jugera of land. The vast 
fields round AStna, once the best cultivated, and those 
of Leontini, the pride of corn countries, which when sown 
seemed to defy searcity, have become so degenerated and 
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wasted, that we in vain looked for Sicily in the most fertile 
part ot Sicily.’ {Jn Verrem, lii. 18.) 

About the year i;i4 «.c. the llrat servile war broke out in 
Sicil\, caused by the ill treatment ot the numerous slaves 
who hud become almost the only cultivators of the soil. 
The insurrection began at Knna, among the slaves of Damo- 
philus, a wealthy proprietor noted for his inliumanity. The 
insurgents killed him ; and his wife AlegalUda, who was as 
cruel as himself, was given up to be tortured to death by 
her female slaves. Her daughter, who hail always shown 
hiy-sclf compassionate and kind, wa.s sent safe to some of 
her relatives at Catana. The insurgents, under the leader- 
ship of a Syrian named Kunos, being joined by thousands 
of their fellow-slaves, look possession of Enna, ravaged llic 
country around, defeated four Roman praMors. and sur- 
prised Tauromcnium. At last the consul Rupilius, being 
scut against them with a powerful army, retook Taurome- 
nium by famine, and Enna after a desperate resistance. 
The recaptured slaves were put to death. (132 n c.> 

About 102 n.c. another and more formidable insurrcetion 
broke out in Sicily, among a class of men born free, who hud 
hemt brought thither from other Roman pro\inccs, to be 
cngaijed as hired labourers, and were afterwards put in 
chains and conl'ouiided with the common slaves A parly of 
them gathered on a iiiiuinlam near Hivona, defeated the 
Roman troops, and being joined by another host of slaves 
nrifler a certain Athenian, a native of Cihcia, repulsed the 
Roman commander L. Liciimis Liiciillus near Triocala. 
The proconsul M. A(\uilius, being scut to Sicily with a fresh 
army, defealed Aihenion, who was killed in the fight, and 
dcsiro>ed most of the insurgents. lie took prisoners one 
thousand of them, who were sent to Konic to die in the 
ampliiiheatrc, fighting iigaiiist one anotlicr for the enter- 
Icimmentof the Roman ]5C(»pli*. [Athenion.] 

i)uriMg the war between Manus and Sulla, Poiitpeius 
ua-^ sent liy the latter to diive av\ay the partisans of Marius 
liom SiciIn. lie conducted himself with comparative mo- 
deration ; hut oil one occasion, the citizens of Messina 
I’fmonslratmg to him about vjme arbitrary acts, which were 
iiifia' tions of their acknowledged liberties, Pompeius ev- 
chuiiK'd: ‘Will you never cca^e hohlitig forth your privi- 
leges lo us who cany swoids b} our sides?' 

'riien came the pnctorsliip of Verres and his wholesale 
spoliations of Sicily. Uuniig the wars of the Triumvirate 
Sicily was for a time in possession of Sextus Pompeius, who 
vas at last defeated and driven away by Octavian. After 
his assumption of supremo power, Augustus rc'itored many 
towns of h icily which had been devastated during the late 
wtirs; he sent colonics lo Tiiuromeiiium, Cataiia, Thermae 
llirnereiises, the Ceiituripini, Puminiius, Tlicrmie Seiinun- 
li.'o, Ileraclea, and Syracuse, Finding the extent of this last, 
city too large to be filled again, he contented himself with 
eoloiiiznig the island Ortygia, which has constituted ever 
since the modern town of Syracuse. 

Little is known of the history of Sicily under Ihc empire, 
except that Christiamly spiead early into tho island, and 
that a persecution of the Christians took place under Nero. 
In the third oenliiry of our mra wo find regUlerod the 
names of bishops of Panormus. 

About A.D. 440 the Vandals under Gcnscric landed from 
Africa on the we.stern coa>t of Sicily and took Ldyhccum. 
Theodoric, the Gothic king of Italy, added Sicily to his con- 
tineniAl dominion'.. In the year 034 Relisarius reconquered 
Sicil) for the emperor Justinian ; and the island continued 
to bo a dependence of Uio EastcM-n empire, and was ad- 
Inlni^tel'ed by a governor styled ‘ Patrician,* who was sent 
from Constantinople. 

About the year 820, under tho reign of tho Eastern em- 
peror Michael the Stammerer, a certain Euphemius, a By- 
zantine officer who commanded the imperial troops in Sicily, 
fell in love with a Sicilian maid of noble birth who was a 
nun, and took her by force from her convout. Complaints 
having been laid before the emperor, Euphemius was out- 
lawed. He then revolted, and defeated the Patrician Pho- 
tinus. but not being strong enough to wiihstand theim* 
ociial forces, he sailed over lo Africa and invited the Agla- 
hide Emir of Kairwan to effect the conquest of the island. 
In June, 827. the first Saracen expedition landed in Sicily, 
took Agi’igentuin andMinoa, and, after several years* fight- 
ing, took Messina in 831, and Panormus in 83 ;j. It was 
not till 878 that the Saracens took Syracuse by storm. 
Soon after the Saracens of Sicily threw off their dependmice 
on the Emirs of Kairwan, and several battles look place be- 
P. C., No. 1356. 


tween the African and the Sitilian Saracens. Tho great 
Mohammedan schism at the beginning of the tenlh c<*ntury 
having raised to the Caliphate of Africa the Faliunde El 
Mehad, Sicily, after some resistance on llie part of the 
Sicilian Saracens, became subject to his power, a.iv. iUO. 
Ill 945 the Fatimide Caliph Al Mansur appointed an emir 
n.s poriiianent and hereditary governor of Sicily, who fixed 
his rcsidenco at Panormus. Under the rule of the einiis 
Sicily enjoyed a more orderly government ,and comparative 
tranquillity. Tauromeinum. the last hold of the B) /.untines, 
was taken by the Saracens in 962. In 964 Nicephorus 
Phocas sent a strong armament to recover Sicily. A bailie 
took place near Rometta, in which the Saracens totally de- 
feated the B>zantine army, with the loss of 10,000 men. 
After this Sicily was governed by a succo'^sion of emirs, 
nominally dependent on tho Fatimide caliphs, who had 
themselves degenerated from the vigour and iictivily of the 
founders of their dynasty. In 103,5 a revolt broke out 
among the Sicilian Saracens against the Emir El Achal, 
who was killed, and his brother El Hassan was drneii away. 
In every town tho leading Saraccuis assumed the local 
power, and thus Sicily became a prey to aiiarcliy, winch 
favoured the invasion by the Norman.s. The sequel of the 
Insfory of the island is given under Sicilies, Two — ///a- 
/ort/ of. 

The Saracens never formed the bulk of tlio population in 
Sicily. There are sufficient grounds lo believe that they did 
not muster at any time mure than between 200,000 and 
.300,000, or about one-sixth of the actual population. The 
Christians enjoyed the free exercise of llieir religion, paving 
a tribute like other conquered subjecits in Molianimcdan 
states. They had their bishops and their com cuts. ILit 
they had no political rights, and were subjects of the cun- 
ifiiering race. Tho Arabian hisforiaiis Niivvciri and Slica- 
bodin, and the geographer Edrisi, afford infoimatioii con- 
cerning the coiidilion of Sicily during the Saracen period. 
Rosario da (iregorio published in 1790 an imjioriarii collec- 
tion: ‘ Hcruin Arahicarurn qiim ad liintoiiam Siculaiu 
spoctuiit ampla Collect lo,* in Arabic and Latin. 

Ot the numerous, remains of anlujuiiy existing in Sicily 
the most important arc noticed under Sy» vciise and A(;ki- 
ciKNTUM. Taormina has an antient theatre in tolerable 
pi’csorvalion. The remains of the once bplcndid temple of 
Selinus, consisting of a mass of broken colinnns, cornice, 
tnglyphs, and metopes, were examined, in 1S23. by two 
Flnglish artints, Angell and Harris*, of whom Harris died of 
the malaria on the spot. Throe of the metopes have been 
restored, and arc now in the Museum of the Universit) of 
Palermo. 01 a mo ria anile OpeteUi Scultura in Srh?in?fte 
ulfimamentt; scopertc, by Pietro* Pisaiii, Pah'rmo, 
Tliicrsh, Kpoi'hen der llildendtm Kunvt, p. 404, &i‘.) On 
the bite of Segesta, or Evesta, not far from Tiapatii, is 
ihe portico of a temple consist iiig of 36 Hone (‘olumns 
standing, with frieze and cornice. Other remains of anti- 
quity are seen at Catania, Lentini, Alicala, Messina, Mor- 
dica, Palcrno, and other places. The antiquities of Sicily 
have been described by Swinburne : St. Non, Voyns^f! Ptt- 
lorrsqup ; Biscari (Principe di), Viag/ri per le Aniic/utd 
della Sicilia; ninl many others 

SPCYON (SiK't'wr) and SICYONLV (SiKrcwvict), tlie teiri- 
tory of Sicyoii. Sicyonia was situated on the sontli coast 
of tho Corinthian Gulf, and near the eastern extremity of 
the gulf. Ill the time of Strabo (p. 382, Casaiib.) the rivt-r 
Nemea was the boundary on tho east between Corinth i.i and 
Srcyoiiia. On the west it was bounded by the tci ritoi y of 
Pallene (Herod., i. 145), and on the south by the Iciniory 
of Phlius. Sicyonia consisted of a plain country along the 
coast and a higher tract extending a few miles iiilaml. The 
area cannot be ascertained; it perhaps fell short of 100 
square miles. The Asopus, a sm.all stream, rose in the Car- 
neatos Muuiitain, which was a portion of the mountain of 
Coclossa, and ];assing through a pait of Sicyonia, gave its 
name to a district called Asopia. In proceeding along iho 
coast from the harbour of Sicyoii to Ariatonauiao, the naval 
staliou of the Pcllenaeans, that is, westward, the small 
streams Helisson and Sylhas were crossed. The S^tlias was 
the boundary between Sicyonia and Pellene. In going from 
Corinthia lo Sicymiia, the Nemea was first cros-ed and thou 
the Asopus. The oM name of Sicyon was Aegiale. or Ac^ziali, 
which was afiorwuids changed into Meconc, and still later 
into Sicyon, from Sicyon, an Atheiii,in, wht) came to the aid 
of r..amedoii, king ot Sicyon, against Archaiulor and ArcLu- 
teles, the sons of Achaeiis. 

VoL. XXL-3 U 
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Sicyon, Ihc rhief town, was, afi’onling to some accounts, 
twenty, aiul, accortling to (»tlu;rri, twelve stadia from the sea. 
The old town was on the coast, and it became the poit 
wircn the new town was built. (Stiabo., p. 382.) Pau- 
sanias (li. 6) says that JX'mctrius the son of Antigouus 
pulled down the city in the plain and built the then city 
close to the antient Acropolis, which is the same event that 
is referred to by Strabo (p. 382), wheie the name of Deme- 
trius IS corrupted into Dcmeter. (Compare Diodorus, xx. 
102.) The suintiiit of the Acropolis was tiat and of some ex- 
tent; it was surrounded by steep precipices, and was well 
supplied with water. This was the city which Pausaiiias 
visited, and which he has dcsciibeil. In his time many of 
the public buildings were in a ruinous state ; but it still con- 
tained works of some of the great sculptors of Greece, as 
Caiiachus, Scopas, and Lysippus. Between Sicyon and 
Phlius, sixty stadia from the former and forty flora the 
latter, was Titanc. situated in a mountainous country. A 
road led direct from Sicyon through Titane to Phlius. 

Acguileus, according to tradition, was the founder of 
iSicyui), and he gave his name to all that part of Polopon- 
ncbus which was called Aegialos. The mytliical history of 
Sicyon is given at some length by Pausanias (ii., 5, 6). 
Temenus, the son of Phalces, surprised Sicyon and took 
possession of it witli his Durians, and from that time the { 
Sicyonians hecatnc Dorians and a part of the Argcia. 

Conleraporary with Megacles, the . son of the Athenian 
Akuiacon, was Cleislhencs, tyrant of Sicyon, whose daughter 
Agaustc was given by her father in marriage to Megacles 
tllerod., VI. 126, &c.), an event wliich greatly increased the 
consideration of the Alcmaeonidac. The Sicyonians sent 
3000 ho])litc> to the battle of Platma; and they hud 15 
ships at the battle of Sulainis. In the interval between 
ilie Persian and the Peloponnesian war, the territory of 
Sicyonia was ravaged by the Athenian Tolinidcs, who de- 
feated ilio army that was opposed to lum ; and the Sicyo- 
jiiaus were again defeated by Pericles (o.c. 454), who landed 
in their count ly. In the Peloponnesian war the Sicyonians 
joined the Spartan confodcratiou. (Thuyd,, ii. 0.) The sub- 
seijuont political history of Sicyon little known, until the 
Maceilonian peiiod and the wars of the Achaean league, 
when It was raised to importance by Aratus. [Aratus.'J 
As a school of aii, Sicyon holds a distinguished luni; ; and 
one of the great styles of painting took its name from this 
little stale. This school was founded by Kuporapus, and it 
produced Pamphiliis and Apelles. [Pamphu.us.] Sicyon 
was also one of the most antient seats of the plastic art. 
Pliny says {Nat. Hist., xxxvi., c. 3) that Sicyon was long 
the parent country of all works in metal. Dipoenus and 
Scyllis carried their art to Sicyon, yirobably about B.c. 570. 
but llie eailiesl native artists of note were Canachus urn! 
Ills brother Aristorle?*, W'lio were probably contemporary 
with the Pisistratidiie. Lysippus was also a native of 
Sicyon. [Sci'Lptvhe, ]>. 12G.] 

SI DA, a genus of the natural family of Malvaeom, con- 
taining nearly two liundred species, which are very exten- 
sively distributed thruughoul the warm parts of the world,' 
and abound in the peniiiriula and plains of India. The 
nuiiie was originally applied by Theophrastus to a plant 
growing in moist situations, which is believed to have been 
an Alliuca, also belonging to the family of Malvaeura, and 
was adopted by Linnmus for this genus. Sida is charac- 
tciised by having a naked quiuquitid calyx with valvate 
segments. Corel with five petals, which are obovatc, with 
the claws often united into a tube, and joined to the bottom 
of the sianieii tube. The stamens numerous, with their 
filauients connected into a columnar tube at their base, and 
fne at the apex, beaiing the reniform anther.s. The styles 
are numerous, but more or less united at the base. Cap- 
sule dve or many celled. Cocci &inglc*seeded ; seeds sus- 
pended, roundish, and flattened. 

The species of this genus vary much in habit, as well as 
in the structure of their fruit and seeds, but they resemble 
each other, as indeed do all Malvaccous plants, in abounding 
in mucilage, and in some of them having tough ligneous 
Hhres, which arc employed for the purposes of cordage in 
different countries. From their mucilaginous nature several 
are employed as demulcents in India, iiuch as Sida Indica, 
Asiatkfit and populifoUa, in the same way that the mallow 
and (ho marshmallow arc in Europe. The leaves of .S. car- 
pint/olia (a native of Brazil and tbo Canary Islands) arc 
chewed by the Brazilians, and applied with success to the 
stings of wasps and bees. Sida rhomboidea and iS. rltombi/olia 


abound in very delicate flax-like fibres, which mav be used 
for many of the same purposes us hemp and flax ; nut whmi 
the plants are grown tor the Sake of their fibres, they ought 
to he sown thick, under which circumstances, like other 
plants similarly sown, they grow tall and slender without 
branches. So S, periplod folia, a native of tbo Malay islands, 
which succeeds well in India, may be cultivated for the 
same object, especially as When cut near the earth it quickly 
shouts into long simple twigs which abound in flax-like 
fibres. A species, Sida iiliafolia, is actually cultivated .for 
this purpose in China. Seeds of this species were received 
at the Calcutta botanic garden under the name of King-ma 
from Pekin, in the neighbourhood of which the plant was 
said to he cultivated a.s a substitute for hemp and flax. 
At Rio Janeiro the straight shoots of S. macrantha are em- 
ploved as rocket- sticks. 

SIDE. In modern mathematics this term means no- 
thing but one of the lines which bound a figure, extending 
from one angle or corner to the next. The Latin Word 
latm, of the same signification, is preserved in composition : 
thus a figure of three sides is trilateral ; of four, quadri- 
lateral : of five, quinquilateral ; and so on. At the intmduction 
of algebra, the same geometrical analogies by which a num- 
ber multiplied by itself was called nsqi/are, procured for the 
number itself the name of side ; thus 7 being the side, 41) 
was the square ; and the same of thq cube, triangular, 
polygonal, and pyramidal numbers. [Numhers, Appella- 
tions OF.] 

In common language the side is a vague term, implying 
only • part, with a notion of relative position:’ it is alsti 
diflerenlly used in and out of composition. First we have 
the t/iside and 02 //sidc ; then, with feferenoe to cither of 
these, wc have sides before and behind, above and below, 
right and left. The first pair is defined by reference to the 
speelatov, the second by the direction of gravitation ; hut 
the third, with reference to which the term side is most 
frequently used, laimot be defined by the mathematician. 
The anatomist will say, that in the human body, the right 
side is that on which the heart is not, and the left side that 
oil which it is, and there is no other definition. In every case 
in which the terms right and left arc applied, ihcrois a Vefer- 
eiice to the position of the human body. Thus the right wing 
of an army means that which is towards (he right hands of 
those in the centre; as soon as a retreat commences, the names 
of the right and left wings-are changed. The right hank of a 
river is by convention nanied on the supposition that, the 
person who namos it is looking down the stream, or seeing 
the water flow from him. Perhaps some may doubt whe- 
ther the superior and inferior parts, or the anterior and 
pusterier, are in our language properly called sides ; these 
we must remind that the woi-ds lore-side and back-side are 
very good English;, and that in the phrase upside dorr/i 
we see the remains of the corresponding phrases up-side and 
down-side. 

SIDEREAL (sidus, a constellation ; sideral would he 
more correct), applied in a.stronomy to distinguish 'that 
which has refcreuce to the fixed stars, from that which re- 
lates to the sun, moon, planets, or comets. Seo Star as to 
general considerations, and Time as to the distinction be- 
tween solar and sidereal time. 

SIDERPTIS (from* iron), the name of a genus 

of plants belonging to the natural order Lamiaceso. The 
species of this genus are numerous, and are inhabitants of 
Europe and the northern parts of Asia. Diuscorides men- 
tions three species of Sideritis, Which were celebrated for 
stanching blood and healing wounds. 

The genus consists of herbs and sbrnbs, with small yel- 
lowish flowers arranged in whorls ; a tubular 5-clefi calyx ; 
a ringent corolla, with upper lip 2-narted, the lower lip 
spreading, and deeply 3*cr^ ; four aldytiaruous stamens, 
the upper short, bearing 2-celled anthers, the lower ones 
longer, and bearing irregular empty anthers ; an inclosed 
style, biped at the top, with one or the stigmas shorter and 
embracing the other. 

S, Romasta, Roman iron-wort, is an annual, clothed with 
soil rather wooly hairs, with oblong-ovate leaves ; a nearly 
glabrous calyx, with long mucronate teeth, the upper tooth 
large and ovate, the lower teeth lanceolate. This plant is a 
native of the Mediterranean. It was found by Dr. Sib- 
thoi'p in Greece and the isles of the Archipelago ; and Sir 
J, £. Smith believes it to be identical with the Sideritis of 
Dioscorides. It flowers from June to August, and attains a 
height of about six inches* 
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S* eanarienm, Canary Island iron-wort, is a shrub 
clothed with villous wool ; it has ovate, crenato, thick wrin- 
kled leaves, veiny beneath, and clothed with a villous wool 
on both surfaces ; flowers arranged in whorls. This, with 
many other of the species, is a native of the Canary Islands. 
It attains a height of from 3 to 6 feel, and is often cultivated 
in our gardens. Another species frequently grown in gar- 
dens is the Syrian or sage-leafed iron- wort syriaca) : it 

is an under-shrub, and clothed with white wool like the 
last ; its leaves ai-e thick, of an oblong lanceolate shape, 
and narrow at the base. It is a nauvo of Cundia and 
Palestine, and grows to the height of from 1 foot to 1 J. All 
tho shrubby species of this genus are adapted for growing on 
rock-work, or on dry gravelly chalky soils. They arc readily 
increased by seeds, cuttings, or layers. The seeds of annual 
kinds may bo sown in spring, in dry light soils ; and the 
cuttings or layers may be planted out or laid down in the 
summer, and when rooted may be removed to pots. Most 
of those from tho Canary I‘<lands are greenhouse plants, 
and afford a variety in collections. 

SlDEROLl'NA. [Foraminifera, vol. x., p. 348.] 

SIDEKO'XYLON (from (n'^ijpoc and IvXov), a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Sapotaceoe. The 
species of this genus are natives of Africa, America, the 
East Indies, and New Holland. Thc'y are cvergroen trees 
with axillary and lateral fascicles of flowers! They are re- 
markable for the hardness and weight of their wood, which 
sinks in water, and the genus has hence derived tho name 
of iroq-wood. The fif. incime (smooth iron-wood) is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and has long been cultivated in 
the greenhouses of Europe. None of the species however 
are at all remarkable for beauty. 

SIDLAW HILLS. [Great Britain, p. 403.] 

SIDMOUTH. [Devonshire.] 

SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP, was born Nov. 29. 1554,atPens- 
hurst in Kent. He was the son of Sir Henry Sidney, the 
favourite of Edward VL, by whom Sir Henry was knighted 
and sent as ambassador to France. This gentleman is de- 
scribed by Sir R. Naunton, iii his ‘ Fragment a Regalia,* as * a 
man of great parts,* and certainly the favour which he enjoyed 
in the reign of Mary, and which was continued to him* by 
Elizabeth", who made him lord-deputy of lieland and presi- 
deiil of W ales, is strong evidence of the truth of this assertion. 
Abundant testimony to Ins wi&c government of Ireland is 
borne by Spenser and Sir John Davies, in their treatises on 
the .state of that ^country. Sir Philip's mother was Mary, 
eldest daughter of John, duko of Northumberland, and 
sister to Robert Dudley, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth. 

Young Sidney was placed at school at Shrewsbury. 
While there his father addressed a letter to him in the 
year 1566, full of sterling advice. This letter was pub- 
lished in 1591, by one Gritlith.s, a person formerly in Sir 
IlLMiry's household. At this time Sidney was only twelve 
}eurs old, but oven at that early age his biographer ami 
companion Lord Brooke states that he was distinguished 
for intelligence and for a gravity beyond his years. 

Ill 1569 he was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, and is 
reported to have held a public disputation with Carew'. the 
author of tho ‘ Survey of Cornwall.* During his residence 
at Oxford, negotiations bet<^een his father and Sir William 
Cecil, as to a marriage between Sidney and Anne Cecil, 
were entered into, but from some unexplained cause never 
were matured. 

Ill 1572 Sidney proceeded on his travels. Paris was his 
first halting-place; but on the occasion of the Massacre of i 
St. Bartholomew he was obliged to shelter himself at the 
house of Sir Francis Walsingham, the English ambassador, 
to whom he had been introduced by his uncle, the earl of 
Leicester. After quitting that city, he visited Belgium, 
Germany, Hungary, and Italy. At Frankfort he first be- 
came acquainted with Hubert Languet, who addressed a 
volume of letters to him. He arrived at Vienna in 1573, where 
he appears to have devoted considerable timo to perfecting 
himself in horsemanship and other exercises peculiar to 
those times. At Venice he became acquainted witli Ed- 
ward Wotton, brother *of Sir Henry Wotlon, who is tho E. 
W, referred to in the first lines of the * Defence of Poosic.’ 
Ho is stated also to have enjoyed the friendship of Tasso, 
but this statement cannot be verified. He returned to 
England in May, 1575. 

On his return home Sidney at once became a courtier, and 
a very successful one. This, is ascribed by Sir Robert Naun- 
ton to the influence of his undo, the carl of Leicester. 


Naunton says ho came ‘ famed aforehand by a noble report 
of his accomplishments, which, together vith tho stale of ins 
pci'sun. framed by a natural propenssion to luius, be soon at- 
tracted tho good opinion of all lutMi, and was so liigbly 
prized in the good opinion of the queen, that she iliouglit 
the court deficient without him.* Connected with this suc- 
cess, is his first literary attempt, a masque, entitled the 

* Lady of May,* which was performed before queen Eliza- 
beth at WaiiHtead House m Essex. 

Sidney rose in favour. In 1576 ho was appointed am- 
bas.sador to the court of Vienna on ii niessiige (»f condola- 
tion, the MS. ‘ instructions* of which are still extant in tin; 
Harloiaii Collection. Purtof liis mission was to condole with 
the tw'o Counts Palatine, and in .be execution of this duly 
ho obtained the strong regard and friendship of Prince 
Casimir. He returned home in 1577. 

^ About this time great e.xcitement prevailed ihroiighont 
England, owing to a negotiaiioii for tlie marringe of tlm 
queen wilh Henry, duke of Anjou. The (iiicen appearing 
at one lime to loan i.oinewhat favourably to this project, 
Sidney addre.sscd to her the celebrated ‘Remonstrance.’ 
The very boldness of this famous letter seemed to preserve 
tho author from any of the usual consequences of mter- 
ference with the will of princes, for we find him in as high 
fhvour as ever; while inferior people who took the same 
views suffered mutilation and iinprisoninoiit. Soon after- 
wards a quarrel at Iciinis between the Karl of Oxford and 
Sidney, in which the latter behaved with great spirit, occa- 
sioned his retirement from court. Wilton, tho seat of his 
brother-in-law the earl of Pembroke, was bis leticat, and 
during this retirement the ‘Arcadia’ was writfen. He never 
completed it. nor was it tfven printed in his lire-time. After 
hi.s death, his sister collected the MiS.. and a continuation 
of it was written by (Jorvaso Markham. It was pnblislnxl 
in 1.590, under the title of the ‘ (^ounless of Fcnihroke's 
Arcadia.* Of this work the * Retrospect i\e Rex iew’ ob- 
serves: * Against the criticisin.s of its delraclois (Lord Orf'rd 
and Mr. ITazlitt) the best defence will bo found m the xvoik 
itself, to which wc confidcnily refer our readei^s. Tliat it 

lia.s many faults, we will not deny Tlie feeling 

which the perusal of the “ Arcadia” excites is a calm and 
pensive pleasure, at once full, tranquil, and exquisite.* 

The * Arcadia* was universally read and adm.red at the 
lime of its publication, and gave perhaps a greater impulse 
to tho national taste for the romantic st> le of fiction than 
any single xvork before or after it. It. is now, like most of 
its class, almost forgotten. Admired and rend by (.lowloy 
and Waller, it was also* the companion of the prison- 
hours of Charles I. Milton says that the prayer of Pamela 
in the ‘Ikon Basilike* is stolen from ii. In 15HI, the 

* Defence of Pocsic,* the great xxork of »Sidney, aiul upon 
which his fame as an author rcsi.s. xvas composed, but ilid 
not appear milil 159.3. Nothing more can he said upon the 
eauso which it advocates, and whal is said is placed in such 
a point of view, and expressed in so happy a manner, as to 
leave nothing to desire. Tho names of Wither, Ben Jonson, 
and Warton are siiificicnt evidence of the higii favour with 
which it has been received. 

After sustaining a sox’cre disappointment from the mar- 
riage of the Lady Penelope Devereux, xvlioin he celebrated 
under the names of Philoclea in the * Arcadia,* and Stell.i 
in his poems, and to whom he xvas most deejdy altaclied, Im 
murried in 1583, Frances, only daughter of his old friend 
Sir Francis Walsingham. Shortly after he stood proxy for 
Priiipc Casimir at an installation of Knights of the Oailrr at 
Windsor, and receix*cd the honour of knighthood from the, 
queen. In the ensuing year he took up the flefence of his 
uncle, Ibe carl of Leicester, who had been at lacked by Par- 
8on.s, the Jesuit, in a tract called ‘ J^ciccster’s Common- 
wealth.* Sidney’s ansxvor is entitled a ‘ Disconr.so in Defence 
of the Earl of Leicester.* Early in the year 1585 he .-recmslo 
have rae^litated joining Sir Francis Drake’s second expedi- 
tion against the Spaniards in llie West Indies. The qiietni 
hoxvcver, taking fright * least she should lose tho jewel of 
her dominions,’ peremptorily forbade his embarkation. 
Fuller asserts that at this time also the crown of Poland was 
ofiered to him and declined. 

Tho war between the Spaniards and Ibe Hollanders wa.s 
being carried on at this time. In order to maik her sense of 
his merits, tbc queen, in 1585, appointed him governor of 
Flushing. After some considerable successes against the 
enemy, the troops under his command accidentally met and 
©ncouiilereil a force of about 3000 men who were marching 

3R2 
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to relievo Zutplien, a town of Guclderland. Tho engage- 
ment took plaee almost uiulcv the walls of the town. After 
having had a liorso shot under him, and in his tliird cliarge, 
Sidney received a wound from a musket-bullet in the left 
thigli, a little above the knee. Tho anecdote related by 
l..ord Brooke of his conduct on leaving the baltle-iield illus- 
trates his character. Lor I Brooke’s words are — * In which 
sad progress, passing along hy the rest of tho army, where 
his uncle the general was, and being thirsty with excess of 
bleeding, he called for some drink, which was presently 
brought him ; ))Ut as lie w'as putting tlic bolllc to his mouth 
he saw a poor soldier carried along, who had eaten his last 
at the same feast, ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle. 
AY Inch Sir Philip perceiving, took it from his head before 
he diank, and ilclivcrcd it to tlie poor man with these 
woi d> : “ Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.*” The wound 
was inoiial, and after many days of severe snllering he died 
at Arnhcim, in the aims of Lady Sidney and of Ins faithful 
secretary AVilliuin Temple, on the 7th October, 158G, in the 
thirty third year of his yge. 

Tlie body <'f Sidney was conveyed to England, and interred 
in Old St. Paul’s Cathedral, on tho Kith February, 15S7, 
after 1} ing many days in stat^. A general raourmng, the 
first, It is believed, of the kind, was observed throughout the 
country. The funeral was attended by sevxMi deputies, one 
for eacli of the Seven United Provinces, and by a great 
number of pcci\s, his friends, and others. 

The universities published three volumes of Elegies on 
hih death. Spenser composed one on him under the tide 
of* As.tr<)phcl.' Constable contributed sonnets. 

* Sir Pliilij) Sidney was,’ says the writer in the * Retrospec- 
tive Uevievv’ before (iuoted, *a gciHleman finished and com- 
plete, in whom mildness was associated wit hcourage, erudition 
mollified by relineinent, and courtliness dignified by truth. 
He is a specimen of what the English character was capable 
of piodneing, when foreign admixtures had not destroyed 
Its sinipliciiy or politeness debased its honour. Of such a 
stamp was Sir Philip Sidney, and as such every Englishman 
has reason to be proud of Iiiin.’ His charaotor has been a 
f.ivountc theme. Near his own times, Nash, in his * Pierce 
Poll^lle.^s,’ Lord Brooke, (/amden, Ben Jonson,,Sir Robert 
N a union, and John Aubiey have all contributed to fill the 
ranks of his panegyrists. Sir Walter Raleigh callctl him 
the ‘ English IVniarcli.* The chivalry of his^ character, his 
learning, generous patronage of talent, and his untimely 
fate cuuibiiie to make him an object of great interest. * He 
trod,* t.a\s the author of the ‘Elligies Poeticte,’ ‘ fiom Ins 
ciadle to his gvivvc amid incenxi and llowers, and died in a 
dreiim ol glory.’ 

Upon the whole, it may be said of Sidney’s writings, 
that iliey display great biilliaiicy of imagination, with a 
eliahU'iiess of sentiment w'cll ealculated to rellnc the taste 
of ihe limes. Then* clnef faults are chargeable on the 
strained and artificial htyle, the oxce.s.s of which iti all its 
absurdity may be found in that very curious work Lilly’s 

• Eupliues.’ 

ills * Stella’ afterwards caused great scandal by her un- 
fovtunato connection with Mountjoy, earl of Devonshire. 
Mrs. Jameson, in her * Romance of Biography,* gives an in- 
tcrespng account of this lady, fcsiduey left one child, Eliza- 
beth, countess of Rutland. 

Besides the works before enumerated, ho contributed 
poeni'> to * England’s Helicon,’ * England’s Parnassus,’ and 

• Davison’s Rhapsody.* An English version of the * Psalm.*** 
and * Valour Anatomised into a Fancy,* published in IdSl, 
attributed hy some to Sir Thomas Overhury, are his other 

^ romaiiis. Fur the modern render, Gray’s edition of his 
inircellaneous works, published at Oxford in 1829, leaves 
little to be de.sirec]. 

(VVoofl's Alhena?; Fuller’s Worthies'^ Sidney Papers; 
Sir R. Nauuiun’s Fragmenta Regalia ; Bnlish Bibliogra- 
pher; Dr Zouch*s Life,) 

SIDNEY or SYDNEY. ALGERNON or ALGER- 
NOl)N, was the second surviving son of Robert, second earl 
of Leicester of that creation, and of his wife Dorothy, eldest 
daughter of Henry, earl of Nortluimbeiland. He is sup- 
posed to have been born in 1021 or 1622. Wlien his father 
went as ambashiidor to Denmaik in 1632, he tool^ his son 
Algernon with liiin; and four years after he likewise ac- 
companied his father on itis embassy to France. His first 
euirancc upon public life ^^us in 1641, when, upon the 
breaking out of the rebellion in Ireland, ho went over to 
that country, of which his father was then lord-lieutenant. 


and commanded a troop of horso in tho earl’s regiment. 
Both he and his elder brother the Lord Viscount Lisle 
dLiinguishcd tliemaelves by their gallantry in tho cam- 
paiirii:* of that and the following year. 

Returning to England in August, 1643, the two brothers, 
who professed to be on their way to the king at Oxford, 
were seized us they landed in Lancashire, by order of llm 
parliament; an incident which lost them the favour of 
Charles, who believed that their capture was of their own 
contrivance. On this they both joined the parliamentary 
party ; and Algernon received a commission as captain of^a 
troop of horse in the regiment of the earl of Manchester. 
In April, 1645, Fairfax raised him to tho tank of colonel, 
and gave him a regiment; and in 1646, his hruthcr Lord 
Lisle having become licutcnant-gonerul of Ireland, he was 
made lieutenant-general of tho horse in that kingdom, and 
governor of Dublin. In the begintnng of the same vear he 
had been returned member for Cardili'. in tlie room of Wil- 
liam Herbert, Esq., who two years before had been disabled 
fi'i.m sitting, for siding with the king, and who had in the 
interim been killed at the battle of Edgehill. In May, 1647, 
having come over to hi.s native country, he received the 
thanks of ihe House of Commons for his services in Ire- 
land; and was appointed governor of Dover. In 1648 he 
acted as one of tho judges at tlie trial of the king, although he 
was not present when the sentence was passed, nor did he sign 
the warrant for the execution. On the cstablishmeiu of the 
protectorate however lie leiirod from public affair.s, and he 
appears to have continued to reside at the family seat qf Pens- 
hursl in Kent, and at other places m the country, during the 
govenimont of Cromwell and his son. 

But on the restoration of the long parliament in May, 
1650, Sidney again came forward, and on the l3tU of that 
month was nominated one of the council of stale. On the 
5lh of June following he was sent, along with Sir Robert 
Huneywood and Mr. Borne, to Denmark, to negotiate a 
peace between that country and Sweden ; and he was. absent 
upon this mission wdien the king returned. In a letter 
written to him by his father shortly after llio Rc.sloiation, 
and published in ‘Familiar ]..etters, wrilien by John, late 
Earl of Rochester, and several other persons of honour,’ 
8 VO., Lond., 1697, the Earl mentions a report which he had 
heard, that when the university of Copenhagen brought 
Sidney their album, and desired him to write something in 
it, he wrote, — 

' • • . Manus hspi* inimioa tyrnnnis^ 

Ki)S0 petit pluciduia bUb libeitutc iiuieteni.* 

and signed the verses with his name. This anbedote is con- 
firmed by Lord Moleswortb, who, in the Prefiice to liis 

• Account of Denmark’ (first puhliblicd in 1694), tcdls us, 
that even while Sidney was still at tho Danish court, * M. 
Terloii, (he French ambassador, had the confidence to tear 
out of the Book of Mottoes in the king’s library* the above 
lines, * which Mr. Sidney, according to the liberty allowed 
to all noble strangers, had written in it.’ ‘ Though M. 
Terlon,’ adds Lord Moleswortb, * understood not a word of 
Latin, he was told by others the meaning of that sentence, 
which he considered as a libel upon the French govern- 
ment, and upon such as was then setting up in Denmark 
by French ansislance or examtile.* His father iiitimate.s, 
that this and some other things he had hcaid of him made 
him hesitate about speaking to ihe king in his behalf, as 
he had intended to do. ' It is also said,* continues the Earl, 

* that a minister who hath married a Lady Laurence here 

at Chelsea, but now dwelling at Copenhagen, being there 
in company with you, said, “ I think you. were none of the 
late king’s judges, nor guilty of his death,” meaning oiir 
king. “Guilty!* said yon. “Do you call that a fault? 
Wliy, it was the justest and bmvest action that ever was 
done in England, or anywhere else;” with other words to 
the same effect. It is said also that, you having heard of a 
design to seize upon you, or to cause you to bo taken pri- 
soner, you took notice of it to the king of Denmark him^elf, 
and said, “ I hear there is a design to seize upon me ; br.t 
who is it that hath that design ? Est ce noire bandit T' by 
which you arc understood to mean the king. Besides this, 
it IS roi ortod that you have been heard to say many scorn- 
ful and contemptuous things of the king’s person and 
family, which, unless you can justify yourself, will hardly 
be forgiven or forgotten ; for such personal offences niAko 
deeper impressions than public actions, either of war or 
treaty.* ^ 

The reports were probably not to be gainsayed. Indeed 
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Sidney, in liis answer to his father, says, ‘That which I am 
repmled to have written in the book at Copenhagen is true; 
and, nevei* having heard that any sort of men were so wor- 
ihiiy the objects of enmity as those 1 mentioned, 1 did never 
in the least scruple avowing myself to bo an enemy unto 
them.’ Accordingly, instead of coming home, he proceeded 
first to Hamburg, whence be went to Frankfort, and from 
thence to Rome, where he proposed to take up his residence. 
About the middle of the year I6fil, however, he was forced 
to remove to Frascati; and he is afterwards traced tOAarious 
lUuces in Germany, France, and the Low Countries. In 
1605 ho was at the Hague, actively employed, along with 
other Erglisli exiles of the same fxrinciplos, in urging the 
states of llolland to invade this country; and the next year 
he is found at Paris, impressing upon Louis XIV. tlie 
advantage Franco would derive from the establishment of 
a rcpublie in England : a project ift favour of which he 
engaged, in a memorial to the king, to procure a rising, if 
he were allowed a grant of 100,000 crowns. From this 
time he appeals to have resided in Gascony, till at la^t, in 
1677, a pardon and permission for him to return home 
weie obtained from Charles II., on the plea that he was 
anxiously desirous to see his aged father once more before 
lie died. The Earl died that .same year, and, allhoiigh ho 
had never approved of the course his sun had taken, left him 
a legacy of 5100/., with which, he says, in his ‘Apology,’ 
dated on the day of his death, he would have immediately 
returned to Gascony, if he liad not been cleiaiiied by a long 
and Icdious suit in Chancery, in which he was involved by 
Ills chloi* brother, now earl of Leicester, choosing to di.*«piitc 
his father’s will. Pefore this, Sidney appears to have been 
only assLsted hy Ins fatlier with irreguliir and scanty remit- 
tances; ami during his wanderings on the Continent he 
^^as ofieii in gn;al straits. 

1 1 lb coiunionly stated that Sid!ie}’s pardon was obtained 
tiirough the interest of the carl of 8undeilaiid, who was the 
son of hib siblor Dorothy (Waller’s ‘ Sacharissa*) ; but be 
Iniiiself, in a loiter to ihe Hon. Henry Savilc, then the 
English ainhasbador at the court of France, appears to attri* 
biilo It to that gcmloman’s exert ion.s. ‘ My obligation unto 
}i)u,' he ba}s, * I so thr acknowledge ... to be the greatest 
ihiit 1 haNo in a long time received from any man, as not 
to value the lea\e you have obtained for mo to return into 
my count ry, after so long an absence, at a lower rate than the 
baMiig of iiiy life.’ 

We are indebted for the strongest light that has been 
ca -t upon conduct of Sidney after liis return, to the 
de.'^patclicb of the French niinisler Barillon, publibhed from 
the tn igiiials, in the foreign oilice at Versailles, by Sir John 
DalrMiiplo, in Ins / Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
'llo. Lond., 177;i. In a de.spalch dated 5lh Dec. 1080, Baril- 
Ion wiiles, ‘ The Sieur Algernoon Sydney is a man of great 
Mews and very bigli designs, which lend to the Cbtabli^h- 
ment of a republic! He i.s in the party of the Independents 
and other seetarics; and this party were masters during the 
hibt troubles. They arc not at present very powerful lu par- 
liament, but they are strong in London; and it is through 
the intrigues of the Sieur Algornooii Sidney that one of the 
two sheritFs mfmed Bethal, has been elected. The duke of 
Buckingham is of the same party, and believes himself at 
the lierul, &c. . . . The service which I may draw from 
J\Ir. Sifiney docs not appear, for his connections arc with 
oh^cure and concealed persons^ but he is intimate with the 
Sieur Jones [Sir William Jones, lately attorney-general], 
^^ho is a man of the greatest knowledge in the laws of 
England, and will be chancellor, if tho party opposed to 
tlie court shall gain tho superiority, and the earl of Sliaftes- 
bury he contented with any other employment/ And in 
the "account of his disburseineiits among the patriots, from 
the ‘2‘2ud December, 1678, to the I4th December, 1679, 
Burillon sets down ‘To Mr. Sidney 500- guineas, which 
makes .543/. 1.54'. sterling.’ See also the despatch of Sept, 
noth, K)8(», for an account of tho arguments Sidney was 
accubtomed to use with Barillon to show that it was for the 
inl(?rcst of Fiance that England should be converted into a 
republic. Mr. llallam has some remarks w’hich will be 
found worth attention upon the conduct imputed to Sidney 
as to this matter, in his ‘ Constitutional History,* ii. 274 
(4 to. edition of 1 32 7). 

Sydney was a candidate for the representation of Guild- 
ford! at thegciiLMal election in 1678, and forBramber at that 
in 1679 ; but was defeated both times, although on the first 
occasion ho petitioned against the return of his op^ioneni. 


and on the second ho was: only unseated after a double re- 
turn. He had thus openly taken his stand as the opponent 
of the couit; and ho was looked upon as leagued with 
Monmouth, Shafiesbury, Russell, Essex, and the other 
popular leaders, who may lia\e dilVercd among themselx'es 
ill llieir principles and views, but the designs of the most 
moderate of wliom certainly extended to such a change of 
govern men t as would have amounted to a rc\olution. When 
the Ryc-llouse Plot was nniiomioed [Russell, William, 
Lord], iii .June 168.3, Sidney was immediately arrested, 
along lyith his friend Loid Russell, and commuted lo the 
Tower on a charge of high treason. Ho was brought up to 
the bar of the King’s B’eiich to plead, on the 7tfi of No- 
vember, and his trial took place on the 2Ibt, before Sir* 
George JeU’eries, lately promoted to tho place of l.iord Chief 
Justice. Jellencs exhibited little of .his wonted roarseness 
and passion on this occasion ; but his diMiieanour was very 
dote uiiiicd and inllcxible, and lie bore down every objec- 
tion of the prisoner wiili an authority that nothing could 
shake or impress. The only evidence in sii^iport of the 
principal llicls charged was Lord llowaid of Escrick, who 
had, according lo bis own accoiinl, been a parly to the plot, 
and now came to swear away the lives of his associates in 
order to save his own; and as the law uf high treason 
required two witnesses to prove the crime, tlie other w'as sup- 
plied hy hi iiiging forward a manuscript found among Sidney's 
papers, and asserted, no doubt with truth,- to bo his hand- 
wriiing, which, it was pretended, contained an avowal and 
defence of principles ihe same, or of the same nature, with 
those involved in tho alleged plot, lie was found guilty; 
and being again brought up on the 26th, was sentenced lo 
be put lo death after tho manner of execution then en- 
joined by law in cases of high treason. He Iw'ice petitioned 
tho king for pardon ; but all that cbuld be obtained fur him 
was ihe remission of tho degrading and brutal pails of his 
sentence; and on Fiiday, the 7lh of December, ho was be- 
headed oil Tower Hill. No one ever suffered witli more 
111 Illness or with less parade. He did not even address the 
people; but when asked to speak, replied that lie had made 
Ins peace with God, and had nothing to suy to man. A 
paper whicdi he delivered to theshentf, and which was after- 
wards printed, concluded as follows: — ‘The Lord sanctify 
these my .suiferings unto me ; and though 1 fall as a saerifi(‘u 
unto idols, sufibr not idolatry to be established in this land. 
. . . Grant that I may die glorifying thee for all thy mer- 
cies, and that at the last thou hast ponnitled me lo be 
singled out as a witness of thy truth, and, even by the con- 
fession of my very opposers,. for that old cause, in which I was 
from my youih engaged, and for which thou hast often and 
wonderfully declared thyself.’ 

The trial and condemnation of Algernon Sidney seem lo 
have shocked the public feeling of the time in no ordinary 
degree. Even the cautious Evelyn, after stating lliat bo 
wa.s executed ‘on the single witness of that monster of a 
man. Lord Howard of Escrick, and some sheets of paper 
taken in Mr. iSidriey’s study, pretended lo be written by 
him, but not fully proved, nor the lime when, but appearing 
to have been written before his majesty's restoration, and 
then pardoned by the Act of Oblivion,’ adds, that ‘i bough 
Mr. Sidney was known to be a person obstinately averse to 
government by a monarch (tlie subject of the paper was in 
answ'er to one of Sir E. [R.^ Filmcr), yet it was thought ho 
had very bard measure.’ He describes Sidney as ‘a man of 
great courage, great sense, great parts, which be showed 
both at his trial and death;’ and he appears to have been 
looked upon universally ui the same hght — by bis fiiend.s as 
one of the ablest, by his enemies as one of the most dan- 
gerous of his party. While he was yet in exile, Charles 
himself, in 1670, described him to Colbert, the French mi- 
nister, as one who could not be too far from England, where 
his pernicious sentiments, supported with so great parts and 
courage, might do much hurt. Indeed, with the exception 
of Sluillesbury, be was the only person of eminent ability 
in Iho particular knot of patriots to which ho belonged. 
Yet lie must not be confounded in intellectual, any more 
than in moral character, with that brilliant and versatile 
politician. A man of talent and accomplishments be was, 
but narrow minded, opinionaiive, and egotistical, to tho 
point of utter impiaclicabilily. Barnet describe-s him ‘as a 
man of most oxl:“Aoidinary courage, a steady man, even to 
obstinacy, sincere, but of a rough and hoist eroiis temper, 
that could contradiction, but would give foul lan- 

guage upon it.’ * IIo seemed to be a Chrii^tian,' adds the 
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bisliop, * but in a particular foritr of his own : he thought it 
was to bo like a divine philosophy in the mind; but he 
was against nil public worship, and everything that looked 
like a rhureh. lie was still* to all republican principles, 
and such an enemy to everything that looked like mon- 
archy, that he set himself in a high opposition against 
Cromwell when he was made Protector. He had studied 
the history of government in all its branches beyond any 
man I ever knew.’ 

Sidney’s * Discourses concerning Government’ were first 
published in with a short preface by John Toland; 
again in 1704, and a third time in 1751, at the expense of 
Mr. Thomas Hollis, who prefixed a Life of the Author, and 
♦ also printed for the first time his ‘Apology’ already mentioned- 
This edition of the works of Algernon Sidney was reproduced 
in 1772 by Mr. Brand Hollis, to whom Mr. Thomas Hollis 
left his properly, with notes and corrections by Mr. J. Robert- 
son, and the addition of .some letters and other short pieces 
of Sidney’s, all previously published, together with a tract 
entitled ‘-A General View of Government in Europe,' first 
printed in James Ralph’s anonymous publication entitled 
* Of the Use and Abuse of Parliaments,’ 2 vols. 8vo., Loud., 
1744, and there attributed to Sidney, but which lluberlson 
says he is convinced ‘is the production of a dilFerent hand.*' 
In fact there is no doubt that it is spurious. The two edi- 
tions of 1751 and 1772 both contain ‘Letters of the Honour- 
able Algernon Sydney to the Honouiable Henry Savile, 
Ambassador in h* ranee, in the >eiii* 1679, &c., now first 
printed from tlioOvigiuaU in Mr. Sidney’s own Hand,*wbudi I 
originally appeared in an octavo volume at London in 1742. ! 
See al*;o Artliur Collins’s ‘Memoirs of the Lives and Actions 
of the Sidneys,* prefixed to bis ‘Letters and Memorials of 
Stale,* &c., 2 vols. fol., London, 1746: and Blencowe's 
‘Sidney Papers,* 8vo., J^ndon, 1825. Collins states that 
several treatises by Sidney in Latin and Italian, and also an 
‘ Essay on Virtuous J..ove,* in English, remain in his own 
handwriting at Pensluirst. There is a Life of Algernon 
Sjdncy, by George Wilson Meadley, 8vo., Lond., 1813. 

Sidney’s trial was printed in 1084, but is said to have first 
pa-ssed Ibrough the hands of Jeft'ories, who struck out whnl- 
over he pleased. It is given, along with tlio other trials 
connected with the Kyo-houso Plot, in Howel’s ‘ State Trials,* 
vol. ix., pp. 357-1000. See also the ‘True Account and De- 
claration of the Horrid Conspiracy against the late King,' 
&c., wiitlen by Bishop Sprat, and published by order of 
James II. in 1085; and ‘The Secret History of the Rye- 
hou^e Plot, by Ford, lord Grey,' first printed in 1754. 

The attainder of Algernon Sydney was reversed after the 
Revolution by the 7tb Private Act of the first session of the 
first pai liamcnt of William and Mary, the preamble of which 
declared that Sidney had been most unjiiblly and wrongfully 
convicted and attainted * by means of an illegal return of ju- 
rors, and by denial of hi.s lawful challenges to divers of them 
for w'ant of freehold, and without suiUcient legal evidence of 
any treasons committed by him ; there being at that time 
produced a paper found in the closet of the said Algernon, 
supported to be his handwriting, winch was not proved by the 
testimony of any one witness lobe written by him. but the 
jury was directed to believe it by comparing it with other 
papers of the said Algernon ; besides that paper so produced, 
there was but one wltno^s to prove any matter against the 
said Algernon ; and by a partial and unjust construction of 
the statute doclaiing what was his treason.’ It is observa- 
ble, that ueilber in this Act nor in that passed in the same 
session reversing the ailaindcr of Lord Russell is there any 
assertion of the kunocence of the convicted party. And Mr. 
Hal lam observes {Constitutional History, ii. 329) that the 
common accusation against the court in Sidney’s trial, * of 
having admitted insufiiciont proof by iho mere comparison 
of handwriting, though idledgud not only in most of our 
historians, but in the act of parliament reversing Sidney’s 
attainder, does not appear to be well-founded: the testi- 
mony to that fact, unless the printed (rial is extraordinarily 
falsified, being such a.s would be received at present.* 
SIDNEY -SUSSEX COLLEGE. Cambridge, was 
founded in 1596, on the site of a monastery of Grey Friars, 
pursuant to the will of Frances Sidney, countess of Sussex, 
who (lied in 1589. It was intended to support a master, ten 
fellows, and twenty scholars; but the estates being found 
inadequate, after defraying the building expenses, the num- 
ber of fellows was reduced by the executors to s^even. Two 
were however afterwards added by Sir John Hart, citisen 
•f London. Besides theso nine foundation* fellowships 


(which are open to the natives of any part of her Majesty’s 
dominions), two were /bunded by Mr. Peter Blundell, for 
the benefit of bis scholars in this college; and One by Mr. 
l^onard Smith, the nomination to which is vested in the 
Fishmongers’ (Company of London. The Blundell fellow- 
ships are tenable for only ten years after the degree of M.A., 
ami the Smith fellow.ship for only six. A nidthcmatical 
lectureship* of the present value of 14o2. per annum, 
was founded by Mr. Dudley Taylor: it is not tenable with a 
fellowship, but may be held by a layman. As this is a divinity 
college, all the fellows are obliged to take orders within three 
years after their olcction, and the degree of B.D. at the 
regular time prescribed by the University statutes. The 
college has 20 foundation scholarships, perfectly open, value 
7s. per week during residence. Two other scholarships 
were founded by Mr. Blundell, and appropriated to scholars 
from Tiverton school? Archdeacon Johnson left two exhi- 
bitions, now 20/. per annum each, with preference to those 
educated at the schools of Oakham or Uppingham, in Rut- 
I land. Mr. Lovett founded two (now 4.5/. each per annum) 
for elerg) men's sons, with a preference to those who have 
been three years at Grantham or Oakham school: there are 
also two by Mr. Bearcroft for clergymen’s sons, now worth 
12/. per annum each. The College has also two exhibitions, 
of 12/. each, from the Haberdashers’ Company ; and one of 
6/. from the Fishmongers* Company. Six mathematical 
exhihiUous have been lately established on the foundation of 
Mr. Taylor; the yearly value of each is at least 60/., with 
rooms rent-free. The&o exhibitions, as they become vacant, 
are given to those undergraduates of the College who distin- 
guish themselves in mathematics at the Midsummer exami- 
nation. There are various annual prizes (the highest 10/.) 
enumerated in the University Calendar. There are six church 
livings in the gift of the College. The visitor is Sir John 
Shelley Sidney, Bart., as the representative of the I’oiuidrc^s. 

Among the eminent men who have been members of 
Sidney-Sussex College, may be named Oliver (Jiomwtll, 
Archbishop Bramhall, Bishops Seth Ward, Reynolds, und 
Wihon (Sodor and Mun), Lord Chief Bd run Atkyii'', Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, Dr. Comber, Thomas Woohlon, Wiiluim 
Wollaston, See. 

The College is situated on Iho cast side of Bridge St i cel. 
It is entered by a neat portico, and coiisihts of iwocumis 
built of brick, and completed in 1598. The chapel ami 
library were rebuilt in 1780. 

In 1840, Sidney-Sussex College bad 92 members on the 
boards. (Dyer’s Hist, of the University nf Camhrtii^r ; 
Lysons* Magna i/rt/awim, ‘ Cumbridgesliiro ;* Cambridge 
University Calendar for 1840.) 

SIDON, or ZIDON Si^wv), tbo most aniicnt, 

and for a long time the chief city of PHCErvicJS, and pro- 
bably the mother city of Tyre, which is called in the Bible 
‘the daughter of Sidon’ (/*'., xxiii. 12), and of the other 
towns on the Pliumician coast {Gen., x. 15, 18; PtoL, v. 1 5; 
Mela, i. 12). It lay on the coast of the Mediteiraneaii, 
ill H plain about a mile broad, 200 stadia from Tyre, 4U0 
from Berytus, a day’s journey from Paneas, and 66 miles 
from Damascus (Strabo, 756; Joseph,, Antiq., v. 3, I; 
Abulfeda). It posse.ssed a good harbour (Strabo; Joseph., 
Ant., xiv. 1 0, 6 ; Acts, xxvii. 3), and at a very early period 
became u great maritime and commercial city (Diod. Sic., 
xvi. 41, 45; /«., xxiii. 2; Ezek., xxvii. 8). As early as the 
time of Joshua (B.C. 1444) it is called ‘Great Zidon’ 
{Josh., xi. 8; xix. 28). The Sidonians are thought to have 
been the first manufacturers of glass (Plin., v. 17), and 
their skill in arts aiul manufactures is frequently referred 
to by Homer, as well as by later writers (i/,, vi. 289 ; xxin. 
743; Od., XV, 415; xvii. 424; Virg., Aen. iv. 75 ; Strabo, 41, 
757 ; Plin., xxxvi. 65 ; Dion. Peneg., 913). They are often 
mentioned in the Bible as skilful builder^ (1 Kings, v. 6 ; I 
Chron., xxii. 4; Ezra^ iii. 7). They were worshippers of 
the goddess Asbtoretb, whose head is commonly found upon 
their coins. 

At the division of Canaan among the tribes of Lrael, 
Sidon, with iho adjacent country, fell to the lot of Asher, 
who were never able to conquer it. Indeed the Sidonions 
are mentioned among the nations which successively ruled 
over Israel in the time of the Judges {Judges, x. 12); but 
generally the Israelites and Phoenicians iieetn to have been 
on terms of close friendship. The importance of Sidon was 
gradually eclipsed by that of Tyre, wiiich then became the 
chief city of Phoenicia, lu the time of David and Solomon, 
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Sidoh appenrs to haro been under the dominion of llie king 
of Tyre ('j Sam., v. 1 1 ; 1 ^mgs, v.). It still however con- 
tinued lo bu a place of great importance. Its position 
placed it at the mercy of every invader. When the Assyrian 
conqueror Shalmanezer invaded Syria, Sidon separated it- 
self from Tyre, and surrendered to him (Joseph., Aniiq,, 
ix. 14, 2). It had a king of its own under the Assyrians 
and also under the Babylonians and Persians, to whom it 
became successively subject. The Sidonians furnishofl (he 
best ships in the fleet which Xerxes collected for the inva- 
sion of Greece (Herod., vii. 90, 99, 100) ; and the king of 
Sidon is mentioned as receiving from Xerxes the first seat 
of. honour among the kings and commanders at the confer- 
ence which preccde<l the battle of Salarais; and next to him 
on llial occasion sat the king of Tyre (Ilevod., vid. 67). Under 
Artaxerxes Ochus the Sidonians revolted, together with the 
other Phceniciuns and the Cyprians. After a short siege 
Sidon was betrayed to Ochus by its king Tennes, upon 
which the Sidonians burnt. themselves with their city and 
treasures (Diod. Sic., xvi. 41-45). llie city was rebuilt. 
It submitted to Alexander the Great without resistance. 
After his death it was subject alternately to the kings of 
Egypt and Syria, till it fell iindor the power of the Homans. 
It is now called Saida, and still has a considerable com- 
inerco, and about 8000 or 9000 inhabitants. It suftered a 
bombardment during the recent operation.^ on (he coast of 
Su'ia. by the allied (teets of England, Austria, and Turkey, 
against Muhamtned Ali (1840). * 

tW hum’s Bibli.schf‘s Reahcorif.rbueJi; Calniet’s Dictian- 
ary: Biciorial llihle. Note on Joih, xix. 28; Aite 

Ufogruphii.) 



Cain of SIdfin. 

The luscriplum ih in the ohl IMuriiicuiu clianiclcr. 

SIDO'NIUS APOLLINA'RIS. a Latin writer, or with 
his full name, C. Sollujs Apollinaris MonKSTUs Sido- 
Nius, was born in the province of Gallia Lugduneiisis. aA). 
42Hf His works consist of several poems, chielly paneg}rics 
and epitbalanva, and nine books of epistles, which possess 
some In.-xtorical value; but the style and language of hi.s 
as well as poetry, beai^’bvidcnt lrace.s of (ho duwnftdl 
of the J-atin language and liicrature, Siduniuswas a per- 
son of high rank, lie lived, as appears from his epistles. 
Oil intimate tern].s with Thcodoric, king of the Visigoths. 
Ho was the son-in-law of the 9 mperor Avitus, whom he 
piaises in a panegyric of 600 verses, for which he was re- 
warded with a bronze statue placed in one of the porticoes 


belonging to Trajan's library ; and on the inauguration of 
the emperor Anthemius at Home, he (Aitained tiio ofltce of 
prscrect of the city, as a reward for the panegyric which he 
pronounced upon the occasion. Sidonius was made bishop 
uf Arverni (Cleriiumt) in ad. 473, and died in 4S4. 

The first edition of Sidonius was printed at Lyon in 15.32. 
The best edition;? aie, by Sinnondus, Haris, ION, 4tv>., and 
Labbeus, Paris, 1652, 4to. (Germain, Littcraire pi 

Historique sur Apotlinaria Sitlomus, Montpellier, 1840, S\o.) 

SIEBKNKEKS, J. P. [Stuauo.] 

SIEGE is the process of adxancing tow'urd.s a fortress 
under the cover of earth thrown up from trenches cxcuvnted 
in the ground ; silencing ii.s lire by a .superior lire of artillery 
and musketry; and finally, by brcuchnig the ramparts, 
either obliging the defenders to surrender, or forcing an 
entrance into the place. 

A fortress is invested previously lo the commencement of 
the siege by posting troops about it, so ns suddenly to occupy 
all the uvenues to the place, and pi event the garrison from 
receiving succours. Thu besieging army, on its arrival, 
establishes it.sclf in the environs of the place at a distnneo 
equal to about two miles, so that it may nut b^ annoyed by 
the fire of the artillery of the defenders ; prolcctnig it.sclf 
generally by roiloubls laised at intervals, both on the side 
nearest to the fortress, and on that ^Yhlch i.s towards the 
COUntiy. [CoUNTIiRVALLATlON.] 

The operations of a regular siege, when conducted against 
places fortified according to any of the modern systems, nro 
nearly ihe same till the appruachea (the oblique linos of 
trenches) arrive at the foot of the glacis; and when, as in 
the first system of Vauban, the flunked, or most advaiicod, 
angles of the bastion.^ and ravelins are nearly at equal di.s- 
lances from the centre of the place, ihose approaches iniiy 
bo directed along the pi od need capitals (lines imagined to 
bisect the angles) of a niveliii, and of the nearest b:i.slion on 
each side of it; since then, when the glacis before iho^e 
works is crowned by butteries, the rampart of the oiiceinto 
may be breuebed in two pUces at once. But in sybiems 
which, like that of Cormontamgne, have great lavcUns, the 
approaches sliould be directed along the produced eapiials 
of a bastion, and of the nearest ravidin on each side, because 
the glacis of the bostion capnot bo crowned till the two col- 
lateral ravelins are taken ; and if the lines of approach were 
directed as in the foimer case, it would be necessary to take 
three ravplin.s before either bastion could be breacbcMl. The 
lines of approach are earned on nearly in the direction of 
the produced capitals of the bastions and ravelins, because 
there the ground is less subject to the diiect fires from the 
fortress. 

In Commencing optratiorkS, the engineers, having ascer- 
tained on the ground the prolongations of those eapiials, 
trace, by m earns of pickets driven in the ground and eoii< 
nocted by tapes, Ihe direction of the first parallel trench, 
A A A, which is generally everywhere about 600 yards from 
the advanced parts, GG G, of this covered-way. This pv 
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rallol usually extends along the fronts aU«acV;cd, and so far 
beyond as to eiubraec the prolongations of all ll:e lampavts, 
a flic from whUdi might be diiccicd against the works of the 
besiegers: it should terminate at each extremity, if possible, 
ill borne natural obstacle, as a morass or a river ; and if no 
such obstacle exists, a redoubt may be raised there, in order, 
by its lire, to oppose any attempt of the eHemy to turn the 
parallel. The trench is executed by numerous working- 
parties of men, who, being provided with spades and pick- 
axes, arc marched up to the ground after sunset, and arc 
disposed along the line at int'Tvals of four feet from each 
other. The earth obtained from the trench is thrown 
towards the fortress, in order to form a breastwork; and 
in the morning the men are relieved by others, who com- 
plete the parallel where it may have been left unfinished, 
and dig trenches obliquely towards the rear, for the purpose 
of having secure communications to and from the depots of 
materials. All the trenches are sunk three feet below the 
surface of the ground; and the earth thrown out forming 
a mass about three feet high, the troops in them arc cflTec- 
tually covered from the view of the bchiegod. The general 
breadth is 10 or VI feel, but greater width is given in places 
at intervals from each other. 

The first operations of the workingqiarlies take place 
during the night, in order that some progress may be made 
before they are discovered by ibo defenders ; but should the 
latter suspect that the ground is being broken, they fre- 
uently discharge tire-balls, by the light of which they may I 
iscover the places where the men are at w'ork. These 
places being ascertained, it may be expected tliat the ground 
will be cunnonuded, or that troop.s will make a sortie from 
the fortress, for the purjiosc of inlernipting or driving off 
the workmen ; and in order tllat this intention maybe frus- 
trated, the parties are accompanied hy a guard of infantry, 
which is placed at about 50 yards in front of the tracing- 
line. These troops obtain cover if possible, or lie down on 
the ground, that they may not he exposed to the defenders’ 
lire; and in tiu* event of a sortie bung made, they are to 
repel it by force: .squadrons of ca\ali) arc also hlutioned 
near the extremity of the parallel, that by a vapid movement 
they may cut off the retreat of tbc sortie. 

'fhe general uses of the parallel trenches arc to connect 
the lines of approach by a covert'd lino of communicaiion, 
to allow the tionches to bo kept clear of troops and frecfpr 
the wurkmtMi, and to servo ns linc<> of coiintervallatiun in 
confining the garrison of the place. As soon as the flrst 
parallel is fliiishod, the guard of the trenches is mo\ed into 
it, for the purpose of prolecliiig the succeeding ope- 
rations. 

Since the trenches leading from the first parallel towards 
the place ought not to be enfiladed fioni thence, it is evi- 
diTit that they must be formed in zig-zag or oblique direc- 
tions, a a a, &c., crossing and recrossiiig the produced 
capitals of Iho bastions or ravelins; and that the sevcr.il 
branches, if produced, should fall on the exterior of all tlie 
works of the place. The first oblique hoyeau (branch) of 
the trench may he defended by the fire of the parallel; 
hut the second, being beyond the olTeciive range of musketry 
from tlience, is to be protected by the fire of troops .stationed 
in a small trench, u called a parallel bo}oau,’at the angle 
between the fust and second branches ; and a short branch 
for the like purpose is generally formed, when necessary, 
at the angles of all the zig-zag trenches. If the directions 
of the several oblique branches arc not laid down on the 
ground, from a ]dun of iho intended operations previously 
made on paper, the engineer endeavours, during the day- 
light, to observe, in the direction of the most advanced part 
of the glacis towards his right or left hand, somo object 
low'arJs whicli the traemg-hno may bo stretched and the 
trench carried on. These trenches are then executed by 
the working-parties, in tlie same manner as the great pa- 
rallel was formed. At the siege of Kadajos, in 1 812, a Froncli 
corporal, in the dusk of an evening, dexterously displaced a 
tracing line which had been atreichcd by the British engi- 
neers, and directed it so that the trench executed along it 
might have been enfibided by three guns on the ramparts 
of the castle. If the derangement had not been di.scovercd 
before darkness came on, the labour of the whole night 
would have been lost, and casuallies might have occurred 
from Iho lire which the garrison might have directed along 
the treuoli. The workmen are usually rcdieved afier it is 
dark, in order that the change may not be observed from 
tho fortress ; but the otUcers should be relieved earlier, that 


those who come on duty may have light enough to examine 
the actual slate of tho works, and to take measures for direct- 
ing the operations of the men during the niglit. 

When the heads of the trenches ha\e arrhed within 300 
yards of the covered-way, which is usually about the (ourlh 
night from the lime of opening the trenches, a second pa- 
rallel trench, BBB, is formed, in onlor to faiiliiale ilie 
communication between tbc several lines of appiuach. 
This trench may be extended along the particular pmnu 
attacked, and its extremities may be terminated by ledoubis, 
or continued till they fall into the fust parallel. It is exe- 
cuted by Hying sap [Sap], that tbc men may be qinculy 
protected from the fire of musUeiry in ibc covercd-v\dj, 
which might now begin to take efiect. One of the priuci])al 
means of accelerating the surrender of the foiliG'S is tbai 
of enfilading the ramparts, in order to dismount tho gnus 
and drive the defenders from tho parapets : for these pui- 
poses batteries, ddd^ &c.. are raised in the directions of the 
produced faces of the works, and in or near the first or 
second parallel, which thus may form a secure communi- 
cation between them. [Battehv; Ricochet] Fiojo the 
same batteries also an oblique fire may sometimes bedireeicd 
against the interior of the Hanks and curtains, and a 
plunging fire into the ditches, in order to impede the com- 
munication between the place and the uutwoiks. All tlie 
dilVerent ricochet batteries commence firing at the same 
lime, that the attention of the defenders ma} be divided, and 
that they m;\y be prevented fiom eon mil rating all liieir 
fire upon one battery ; the guns also should be fired singly, 
and at intervals .so regulated that there may be always 
sonic shot or shells in tho air, for thus tho enemy will iia\e 
little lime to repair the damage done to his aiiillery or to 
the parapets. The firing should ho comnuMiccd during 
daylight, m order that the artillerymen may be able to de- 
termine by trial the charge of powder and the degree of 
elevation for each piece, so that the shot may just, clear the 
parapet of the work to be enfiladed; ibis being obtained, 
the direction of the piece may be preseivcd by means of 
timbers nailed to the platform, and thus the file m:i> bo 
kept up with cipial accuracy by night and by day. 

After the fire from the ricochet batteiies has partly 
Mlonced that of the place, the trenches of communicaiion 
arc continued in zig-zag directions as before, and with the 
like piecautions against being enfiladed from the furticss 
and its covered way. These and all the succeeding trein lics 
may be executed by full sap [Sap], while tb.e fire of .the 
he.siegcd continues in activity ; but if that fne should bccume 
at any lime relaxed, the opportunity may be seized of curry- 
ing on somo part of tbe approaches in a more expeditious 
manner. When the beads of tbc oblique treiiches are 
about half-way bclyveeii the second parallel nnd tlie fool of 
the glacis, a semi-parallel, et', &c., is carried out on each 
side of the produced capitals of the works attacked, till it 
meets the prolongation of the crest of the covered \iay: it.s 
use IS to protect the works which are to be executed in its 
front by a fire of musketry, whicli, being nearer, is more 
cfiectual than that of the second parallel. Howitzer bat- 
teries,//’, &c., are formed at the oxtrcinilios of these par- 
allels for the purpose of enfilading the coveied-way with 
shelLs, and thus destroying the palisades and traverses: 
their interiors are sunk below the level of the ground, in 
order that their cjiaulemens may not mask the fires from 
tbc ricocheting batteries in tlieir rear. As soon as the fires 
from the howitzers have produced some eficcl, the oblique 
trenches may be continued till they arrive at the fool of the 
glacis, on the ca]}ital of each of the works attacked, the 
branches being directed, as before, towards tbe exterior of 
any part of the covered- way from whence the enemy might 
enfilade them; and each being prolonged towards the rear 
about 10 or 12 yards, in order to form places where tools 
and materials may be deposited out of the line of passage 
along the trenches. If the defenders should have esta- 
blished redans or redoubts at tbe foot of tbe glacis, or should 
have carried out counter-approaches from any of tho collate- 
ral works, in order to enfilade the trenches of attack, they 
must be assaulted and destroyed as soon as it is found that 
the fire from thence impedes the operations of the besiegers. 

A third parallel trench GC may now becxeeiited to con- 
ncet the points of attack at the foot of the glacis; for this 
purpose the squads of sappers turn to the right and left 
from the head of each line of approach, and meet each 
other, forming as they proceed a ireiich which is cither 
rectilinear or curved towards the re-entering parts of the 
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fintrc-s, in onliT to enable the troops iu it to fire Ics^i 
oblic|uuly on llie brnnehes of the covered- way. TUii parallel | 
hhoulil bo made broader than the others, because consider' 
able bodies of troops are occasionally collected m it*, quid at 
iiuervals steps should be made in it long enous;li to allow a 
company of men to mount in line over the piirapct. For i 
the protection of the troops, the crest of iis parapet should i 
he furni.slied with f<and-hags disposed so as to leave hclwcen 
them small intervals (loop-holes) to fire through; and in 
tl'.is ]):iralh*l, hatleries, // /i, &c., for small mortars may be 
forniiMl, ill order llial shells may bo thrown from ihunce 
iiHo the principal works. It is ct»tiniated that the third 
puralhd may ho finished by about the tenth night from llio 
time of opening the trenches. 

At this period, should tiny great necessity exist for has- 
tening the surrender of I he place, slmuld also the garrison 
ho weak, and should there be no I'ctvciichinents in the 
covered-way, it may he thought proper by main force to 
assault the latter, and immediately crown the glacis with 
batteries for breaching the works. In this case, the de- 
fendei^ should be driven as much as possible from the 
C()vt‘red-way by a heavy tire from the mortar and howitzer 
b.itieiios; then the troops who aio to make tho assault, 
having been assembled in the lliird parallel, mount, at a 
signal a little before suu-set, over its parapet, and proceed 
i.ipnlly up the glacis. A parly of men then extend them- 
.s( 1 m s along its crest, and by ihcir tiro keep down that of 
tli<‘ defenders on t e parajicls ; in llio meantime the satipcra 
Ciinimonco forming with gabions a lod>>ment on the crest, 
ami the rest of the slorniing party endeavour to force an 
entrance tlirough breiclies made by artillery in tho pali- 
s.nlo;. Wluni the defenders iiavo thus been coinpollod to 
Id ire behind iho tvavorsos in tho covered-way, the assail- 
nn'.'-, who then hecomo exposed to llio firo from the parapets 
of till! bastions or raveliiM, rolire into the lodgment which 
by this time may be ^ni^he^l on the crest of the glacis; and 
d.iiing tho night there may bo oxeentod trenches of coin- 
in' i meal ion from the lodgments to the third parallel. The 
liid^mi iUs llui^^ formed may bo afterwards connected toge- 
ther, and extended to the right and left if necessary ; anct in 
these I he hrcacdiing batteries may be formed. 

Should the fortross have small ravelins, like those of 
ViMiljiin, tile assault may take place at once on tho salients 
of a ravelin and of the two collateral bastions; but if the ; 
i:iv«'lins advance far towards the country, as in the method 
of CJonnonlaingnc, it can take place only tit the salients of 
the ravelin on each side of one bastion; since if it were 
aiicmpted to <'airy on the approaches botwci'n the two iMvo- 
liii>;, the troops and Mippers would become exposed to fires 
on I heir Hanks and in rear as vi'ell as in front. 

An assault by main force is always attended with coii- 
sidriable loss, and therefore, if lime permits, it is preferred 
to coniinne carrying on the appioaches by sap. For this 
purpose, supposing tho place to be fortified with large rave- 
lins (as in tile cut), a trench is hoguii at about thirty yards 
on each side of the ridge between llio Iwotaccsof the glacis 
hetore the ravelins only, and carried in a curvilinear uirec- 
tiun till the two squads of sappers meet on the ridge about 
eiglit or nine yards in advance of the third parallel. From 
hence the trench is continued by double aud direct sap 
along the ridge till it arrives at between thirty and forty 
yards from the crest at the angle of the glacis ; and at this 
spot, formerly, high breastworks, called trench cavaliers, k k, 
t^c., about tho thirteenth night from the time of opening 
the trenches, were raised on the prolongations of the 
branches of the coverod-waj, in order to allow a* plunging 
fire of musketry to bo directed into those branches. But 
as the five Of tho defenders’ ar I illcry.Tfiay Prevent tho con- 
struction of SAJch works, instead of llicm there are now 
farmed batteries armed wUh small morlara front which balls 
or stones may be projected into the <jovered-\vay in order to 
compel the defenders to retire frbm.thooce. (Mortars fgr 
throwing stones am called by the French engineers pur- 
riers.) 

After the fire from the cavaliers or T)aot‘tar-baUoriea has 
obliged the eneinjr to abandon t)ie advanced p.artjSi of tho 
covered -wav, double saps are carried on towardf/lho salient 
angle of the glacis, and whep \hey have arrived at about 
twenty-four feet from that aiig^ey’the crowning of the glacis 
commences. This is nerfoirtned l)y extonding the sap along 
the crest on each side of the'angle, and throwing up the 
earth towards tho place in order to form opaulemons for 
batteries. That tho crowning trenches may be secured 
P. C., No. 1357. 


against tho enfilading fires from 1 he col la (oral works of tho 
besieged, traverses are formed across them at intervals in 
situations whero they may not interfero with tho guns to bo 
placed in the batldries^ and, on account of Iho lire which Iho 
enemy may still keep up from tho branches of the covered- 
way and tlio retrenchments in the ro-cntoriiig places of 
arms (see the figure in art. Fortificatio'v), a portion of a 
fourth parallel, should now be carried out in order that 
troops placed there may protect the sappers during the 
formation of the batteries, and the ariilleryincii during (ho 
operation of breaching tho ravelins. Tho crowning of iho 
glacis is sometimes extended along the faces of liio re-enter- 
ing places of anus; and in this caso tho trenches on ihosu 
faces are connected with tlic fuurth pai'ullel by linos of com- 
municalion formed in serpen line directions. 

The cpuulemons raised by the besiegers between ihoi 
salient angle of the glacis and the first traverses on each |i 
side are to serve as cbuiitcr-batterics. whose use is to ruin the ^ 
parapet and dismount the guns in the fiiccs or Hanks of (lie 
collateral works, in order as much as possible to prevent the 
enemy from. opposing by musketry or artillery the passayo 
which is (0 bo eifcctcd across the ditch; and (he cpaiilc- 
mens between the first traverses and the re entering places 
of arms serve for the breaching butteries. [Biieach.] TIu; 
crowning batteries on the glacis of (he two i'a\elins r r are 
supposed to he finished about the bixlcenlh night from tho 
(imu of opening the trenches. 

While the hreachci are being formed, \lie passages by 
which the descents into the ditches of the ravelins are to 
take place are Commenced. TriCho are cither opoiriivnchcs 
or subterranean galleries cut in inclined planes through or 
under tho covered-nay opposite the hreadics ; each passage 
thus terminates at a perforation in t lie coimterpcarp about 
(lireo feel above the bottom of the ditch if dry, or at the level 
of the water if it contain any. The sappers throw fascines 
into tho ditch if dry, till iho heap is sudiciently high and 
thick to secure them from (he fire of the dcfeiidors, and 
then getting in, they form by sap a trench and parapet 
extending some way up Iho breach itself. Preparations aro 
afterwards made fur the assault. 

For this purpose the interiors of tho hultevics and tho 
passages leading to tho ditches aro during the night lllled 
with troops, in \vhi»se rear are bodies of sappers with fJicir 
materials ; and eaily in the morning, after a heavy ilre has 
been for some time kept up from (he hattorics in order to 
drive oif the defenders, the troops charge up, and endeavour 
(o keep the enemy engaged while the sappers execute lodg- 
uieiiUou the hieaclies by filling their gahioua with Ihelou^e 
oartli ; us soon as these aro finished, the storming iiarlies 
retire behind them, and from thence keep up a fire iqiuri 
the enemy. These lodgments should if possible he on the 
tops of the breaches, but if the inferior of (lie ravelin is re- 
trenched by areduit, a&s y, whoso fire commands those .spots, 
the lodgments must he formed on the ascent, that they may 
not be immediately destroyed. It is estimated that the two 
ravelins may he taken about the eighteenth night. 

If the ditches contain water which cannot be made to 
flow off, there may he formed across them solid causeways 
consisting of fascines laden with stones to make them sink, 
or of casks or gabions having their axes in horizontal posi- 
tions ; or tloating-hi'idgcs of limber-logs, casks, or pontoons 
may be constructed j and by any of these means the troops 
may pass over to the assault. From the lodgements ju^t 
mentioned trenches arc carried on by sap directly to the top 
of the breacli, and from thence turning to the light and left 
they are continued about half-way down the faces of the 
ravelins : ihcir extremities being made to join the puiapets 
of those works. 

The reduits in the two ravelins aro next to ho taken : and 
to offoct this object, it being supposed that the faces of tho 
ravelins are too narrow to allow room for forming batierirs 
on them, eithej- a portipn of the ravelin must be blown up 
in order to allow the fire of the breaching-batteries on the 
glacis to act against the reduits through tho apertures, or 
else the reduits must be breurhed by undermining them. 
Should the Uttor metliod he preferred, a trench oc gallery 
is cut throughAhts mass of each ravelin, and a sap is carried 
across the ditch of the reduit; the miner tlien, being 
secured against the effect of tho enemy’s grenades by tim- 
bem placed in inclined positions leaning against the scarp of 
tho reduit, cuts through that scnrp and furms rluimhurs for 
tho reception of gunpowder. Thia being fired, a part of tho 
rampart will bodestroved and a breach formed. An assault 
' VoL, XXI.-3 S 
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is llion ma»!o by troops, nntl tho ilcfcndcrs being supposed 
(o be driven out of the works, a battery may be raised along 
tlu! gorge tif each ivduit in order to compel them to quit 
llic teinnlles, in tho main ditch. The reduits of the rave- 
lins being taken (probably iihont iho twonty-fli'sl night), the 
dfcfendors will also be obliged to rbtiro from the rear extre- 
mities of tho latter works; and the besiegers occupying 
those cxlrcmitioM, their fllo from thence commanding the 
iiiteriois of tho rediiiis in the re- entering places of arras, 
these last ran»Jl nl-o be abandoned. 

The unpri'!udi(‘s towards the bastions may now bo recom- 
menced, as the tires from the ravelins are no longer to be 
iipprebeofh'd ; Iheiefore a double sap is carried on fmm the 
einvcd lionch in the third parallel directly along the ridge 
(if the gluris, till it begins to be plunged into by the flro 
from the bastion ; it then proceeds in a serpentine direc- 
tion till Its head arrives between the portions of the fourth 
]inralle) nlicudy formed. This parallel is then completed, 
and under the protection of the fire fmm tho troops 
stationcil in it, the counter and blenching batteries before 
the bastion are- formed, lly the former the fire from (he 
guns in the flanks of tbo collateral bastions is partly 
.silenced, and by the hitter the breach in the faces of tho 
opposite ha-stion is elTectcd. The passage througli the 
counterscarp and a trench across (he main ditch are then 
executed, and* an assault may ho iua<le up the breach of 
the bastion, similar to those which had been made up 
breaches of the ravelins; the defenders being repelled, 
a lodgment may bo formed, and unU‘s.s tbo bastion is 
strongly retrenched, it may he expected that the place will 
now be sunendered. It is estimated that the assault of the 
bastion may take place about the twenty-sixth night from 
the time of opeming tho trenches; hut a good reircnchmoiit 
[Uvtrknchmknt] m a bastion may enable llio defenders to 
hold out ten or twelve days longer. 

A fortress is said to be countermined when subtciTancous 
galleries arc formed under the ramparts of the bastions and 
ravelins ; under the covered-way, and under the ground at 
the foot of the glacis, with galleries of communication from 
one of these to another. And us the d(‘fender9 can form 
chambers and place powder in or near any convenient parts 
of those gnlleries to destroy the works of the besiegers above- 
ground, the besiegers find thomselvos under the necessity of 
sinking shafts and forming galleries for the purpo-so of find- 
ing out and dcstioying those of the defenders, or of blow- 
ing up any of their advanced works. [Minks, Military.] 

A siege conductcil according to tho rules of art vvill be 
attendee? with comparatively small loss to the liesiegcrs or 
besieged, the troops of both pnrtio.s being but little exposed 
toeach other s fire except at tho limes when the assaults aro 
made on the ravelins or bastions. And if circumstances, 
such as the prospect of tho place being relieved, did not 
compel ihchosiegors to expedite the surrender, tho assaults 
by main force might ho avoided; for after a breach has 
been formed, and tno parapets of the place have been in a 
great measure ruined by the artillery of tho besiegers, a 
sapper might be sent across the ditch by night with in-, 
structions to commence a trench under cover of ono eit- 
Ircmity of tho broken wall ; then, if bo succeed in getting 
cover for himself, others may follow, and gradually there 
may be formed on the breach a lodgment sufficiently large 
to contain troops, who.<(e firo would protect the succeeding 
operations; it being understood that a firing party in the 
batteries on the glacis force the defender to retire as often 
as (hey endeavour to disturb the sappers while at work. 

Tho want of time and means to carry on the approaches 
as far as the covered-ways was the cause of the great losses 
sustained in getting possession of the fortresses garrisoned 
by tho Pi-ench in Spain during the Peninsular war. The 
breaches in the walls of 13ada jog (1812) were made by guns, 
in batteries at the distance of' 300 yards ; and when the as- 
sailing troops had descended into the ditch, being ignorant 
of the positions of the breaches, and conftised by the darkness 
of the night, which was relieved only by the appalling and de- 
structive blaze of live shells and other combustihlei thrown 
#upon thorn from the parapets, they took a wrong direction, 
or remained patiently to be slaughtered till the order was 
given to retire. The effort would have entirely failed, but 
for tho success of Major-General Pioton in escalading tho 
walla of the castle, and of General Walker in escalading 
the bastion of S. Vincento. 

SIENA, ike Protyince of, one of the great divisions of 
Xtiscetty, which till lately comprehended the whole south- 


ern part of (hat ducl^, corresponding to the territory of the 
former republic of Siena, is bounded by Florence on the 
north, Pisa and the Mediterranean on the west, Arezzo on 
the cast, and tho Papal Slate on the .south, from which it 
IS partly divided by the river Fiora. The territory of Siena 
is now divided for administralivo purposes into two pro- 
vinces, styled Com parti men to di Siena, and Comparti- 
inCntd di Grossoto. The CJonipartimcnto of Siena Pmper 
comprehends the highlands, or northern and eastern pnrt.sof 
the country; that of Grosseto comprehends the wo.stern and 
bouthern lowlands, or the extensive maremraa known g{‘p- 
graphically by the iiameof MaremmaSincse.lo dislmguish'it 
from the Pisan Marcinraa. Tho province of Siena Proper 
lies in the upper basin of the Ombronc, and itsiitiliicnis the 
Arbia, the Mcr'^a, and theOrciu. I’he Ombronc, riilltd Umhio 
Majorby the Romans, to distinguish it from ihcUmbroMuior 
of Pistoia, is the largest river tlf Tuscany next to the Arno : it 
rises from a copious .source near Cetu Mura, orCivita Mura, 
in the Monti di (>hiiinti, a Subapennine ridge which divides 
the volley of the Ombroiie from that of the Upjier Avud, and 
flows southwards by Hcrnrdcnga and Asciaiio, skirling tlu; 
western base of Monte Son Sa\ino, which diMclcs it from 
the valley of the Chiana; it then parses by the town of 
Buonconvento, below which it receives the Arbia from tin; 
north, which passes near tho city of Siena. The Ombronc 
then inclines to the soiilli-wcst, flowing al'.m«; the western 
habO of the hills of Manlalcino, and rcccucs the n\t*r 
Mersa from the north-west, a tortuous stream wdneh lias a 
course of above fifty miles. It then flows diiccl souili, 
tlirough ii narrow and deep defile bctw'ecn the hills of 
Muntalcinoon the cast, and a hilly tract on the west iliai 
divides the waters of the Ombronc from lho.se of ilie Unma. 
wdiich flows into the lake of Cnsliglionc. Is.suing from ilic 
narrow gorge beyond Monte Antieo, the Oiubrone receives 
from the eastward the Orcia. a iruumtain torrent wlm li 
drains the northern .side of the volcanic group of the nimiii 
tains of Rndicofani and Moulamiata, and also tho liiily 
region of Montepub iano. The Orcia lias » course of about 
thirty miles. Passing by Pagan ico, the Ombronc forms a 
bend to (lie south-east, and pas.sing through a low rnlgc, it 
enters the wide plain of tho Maremraa, through whudi it 
flows in a south-west direction, passing near (irosseto and 
the lake of CastigUone, into which ))art of its water is con- 
ducted by a canal lately constructed in order to fill up by 
its alluvium that pestilential swamp; the mum body of the 
river enters the sea at Torre della Trappola, after ii course of 
about eighty miles. The whole area of the basin of the 
Ombrone and its utllucnts is estimated at 2(if»0 S(juaie 
miles, and it is tho most extensive in Tu.scany next to the 
basin of the Arno. 

The compart iinento or province of Siena Proper consists 
of highlands and valleys, being crossed by various l aiigea of 
lulls, composed mostly of marfs covered by yellow sand, ami 
abounding with organic remains, which arc called bv Rrocclii 
and other geologists •Subapennine.* [Apennines.] Few sum- 
mits exceed one thousand feet, except the Montagna di 
Cetona, or Monte Pisi, on the borders of the Va) di Chiana, 
which is above 2500 feet high ; the volcanic cone of Radico- 
fani, which is above 3000 feet ; and the partly volcanic gioup 
of Montamiala, or Mount Santa Fiora, which rises to about 
.0000 feet above the sea. 

The area of the province of Siena is reckoned at about 
12.00 square miles ; and the population in 1836 was 130,060, 
disthbiited among thirty four communes. (Repetti, Dizi- 
onario Oeog^rofico delh Toenma, ait. * Gran Ducato.’) 

The following are the priuOipal towns: — 1, Siena. 2, 
Montaleino, a walled town and bishop's see, situated on a 
lofty hill 20 miles south east of Siend, and six miles out of 
the high road from Florence to Rome : it has a cathedra], 
lately rebuilt, with a few good paintings; w clerical semi- 
nary: a convent of Austin ft-iara; several other churches 
and convents; an hospital, and orphan asylum; a small 
theatre ; some manufactories of coarse linen, hats, pottery, 
and leather; and about 3800 inhabitants. 3, Colle, in Val 
d'EUa, on the slope of a hill near the sources of the river 
Elsa, an affluent of the Arno« twelve miles nortli-west of 
Siena, is a thriving town and a bishop's see, ih a terri- 
tory which produces abundance of wine, oil, and silk: it 
has a fine cathedral, several ^her churches, a large hospital, 
and other charitable institutions; a clerical seminary, three 
schools for boys, a conservatory for the education of young 

J prls, several paper-mills, manufactories of woollens and 
lats, of glassi pottery, and leather; and about 2600 inha- 
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bilants. TIio smaller towns of the province are Pieiua, 
liiioiicoiiveiilo, Sun Quirico, ik,o, • 

Tliu cuniparlinieniu or provinco of Grobseto coinpreliends 
tho souniern and lower part of the former territory of 
Siena, consistinj' chielly of a vaat tract of marcuaina along 
tile coast of the Mcditerranoau from the valley of tho Cor- 
nia on the borders of the province of Pisa, to the Lake of 
Burano and the river Flora, which form the boundary of the 
Pupal State, being a length of about 70 miles, whilst its 
breadth from tho sea coast inland is from 15 to 20 miles. 
[Mar£mma.] The surface of tho province is 1S93 square 
miles, with a population of about 72,000, exclusive of 
the island of Giglio, which lies oif tho coast and belongs 
to the province, and has an area of about eight or ten 
square milos, and a population of 1500 inhabituats. 'Besides 
the Ombrono, several rivers tlow from the hills, which form 
a belt along the inland side of tho Maremma, and crossing 
the plain, run into tho sea after a short course. These 
streams arc, — I, the Corniu, which after a course of 24 
miles enters the lagoon of Pioiubino. which cominunioates 
with tho sea; 2, the Pecora, a small river near Massu, 
which enters the lagoon of Scarlino; 3, tho Bruna, already 
meiilioned, enters the lake or lagoon of Castiglioue, which 
likewise communicates with tho sea; 4, tho Albegna, which 
risos in tho Monte Lubro, a summit about 3G00 feet high, 
forming part of the group of Montumiata, Hows rapidly 
southwards, passing by the ruins of tho Ktriiscun city of 
Salurnia.i-eceivessuvcral mountain-torrents, and then cross- 
ing (lie Maromma enters the sea north of Mont Argentaro, 
after a course of 34 miles. 

The Marciuma of Siena is not a uniform level, for at 
several points, us at Campiglia, Massa, Magliaiio, and Cap- 
alhio, the hills approach near to the sea, dividing the inari- 
iirne ]jhiiii into several basins, distiugutshed by the names 
uf Maremma of Mu-isu, Maieinma of Grosseto, &c. There 
1 i a succession of shallow lagoons along the sea-coast, which 
by iliuir ni(*phitic exhalations in sunimer occasion the tnaU 
ana and the fevers re->ulting from it. Tho largest are the 
l.igoon of Casligliune della Peseaia, and the lake of Orbe- 
icllo, wliieh is salt, and ocoupies an urea of about ten square 
niilos. Between the lake of Orbetello and the sea rises the 
roulvV and lofty promontory of Monte Ai’geiilaro, a con- 
spicuous object from the sea, which, like Monte Circollo, on 
the coast of the Pomptiiie marshes, appears to have been 
once an island. Monte Argeiituro is of calcareous formation ; 
it occupies an area of about 22 miles in circuiiiforence, and 
the summit is Mhout 17U0 feet high. It is joined to the 
maiiilund by two very iiarrovv and low isihiiiusos which run 
huivvccn the lake of Orbetello and the sea-coast, the 
nurtlioiiimost of which is intersected by a narrow canal 
culled Della Pcschiora, which cominunioates between tho lake 
and the ssoa. The sea at the base of Monte Argentaro is very 
deep, and forms two good harbours, SaiUo Stefuiio on the 
mirth and Port Eroule on the east, besides several other 
crcLdvs with good anchorage. Port Ercolo has a strong tbri; 
Jiiid several towers defend tho coast on tho foot of the 
mount, which, owing to its situation, might be made a second 
Gibraltar. The mountain is covered with forests which 
abound in game : it has copious springs and excellent pos* 
tines, and the air is perfectly healthy. 

The air of the Mai’crama is very unwholesome, and the 
towns situated in it, with the exception of Orbetello, are 
thinly inhabited, and subject to the malaria fever. The 
principal branch of industry is tho roaring of oattle, which 
feed in the wide solitary plains, and tho cutting of timber 
in the oxteusive forests. Corn is sown, but not to a great 
extent. The wino mado in the Maremma is not in much 
e.steem. However the great hydraulic works undertaken 
and *parriy effected by tho present grand-dulm Leopold 11., 
which are designed to fill up the pestilential lagoons and 
marshes, have already produced a conBidei:jsble improvement 
in the atmosphere of the Maremma. The lagoon of Cast!- 
glione, which in 1829 covered 33 sauare miles, has been 
reduced to about one-half the size ; other lagoons have been 
entirely drained, and become cultivable land; the rivers have 
been embanked ; a fine road has been opened along the 
length of tho province, parallel to tho line of the antient 
Via Aurelia; handsome bridges have boon thrown across 
tho rivers ; Artesian wells have been mado to provide the 
inhabitants of Grosseto and other places with wholo-somo 
water: and theconsoquence is that the population is iiicieas- 
iiig as tho malaria decreases, fresh ground is broken up, and 
ouilivalkHi and life spread along tho once desolate wastes. 


Tho following aro tho towns of the province of Grosseto *. 
—1, Grosseto, the head town, built in the middle ages from 
the ruins of the Etruscan town of ilusollco, which was a 
few miles distant, lies in the midst of a wide plain bclweon 
tho Ombrone, tho lagoon of Castiglionn, and the sea* coast, 
from which it is distant six miles, and about 45 miles south 
of Siena. Grosseto is surrouiulod by walls and bastions, 
and ountaina about 2400 inhabitants. About a century ago 
it contained only 700 inhabitants, it is a bishop’s see, has 
a clerical seminary, an cloiueiUarV'Sehool and a gruinmar- 
school, and a civil and criminal tribunal ft)r tho whole pro- 
vince. Grosseto was subject to the ropublic of Siena till 
the fall of that state, when it came with it into tho possession 
of the grand-dukes of Tuscany. 2, Massa Miiriliinu, a 
bishor/s see and a town with some fine buildings, is situated 
on a liill a few miles from the sea-coast, north-cast of Pioiii- 
bino. The malaria had reduced i.s population in tho last 
century to about 400 inhabitants, but the draining of tho 
neighbouring lowlands and the fi’ei»h stimnlus given to 
industry liave olfected considerable iuiprovonient, and it 
has now a population of nearly .3000. At Folluiiica, on tho 
sca-coust, 10 miles south of Massa, aro extensive furnaces 
and iron-works, m wliicii tho iron frum the mines of Elba 
is smoUed and cast or wrought. 3, Pioinbiiio is a small 
town on tho sea-coast facing tho island of Elba, from which 
it is divided by a channel about five miles wide. Fiombino 
was a principality belonging to the family I^ndovisi, fioni 
whom it was taken by Napoleon, and given to his brother- 
in-law Bauiocchi. On the fall of Napoleon it was united 
with Tuscany, and the former prince received an indominty. 
Piombino is fortified, has a small harbour, and aboiil 1500 
iiihabitants. It lies about 40 miles south of Leghorn. The 
neighbouring lugoon is now in progress of being drained. 4, 
Campigliu, a thriving town m the valley of the Corniu, 10 
miles north of Piombino, in a bcallhy siliuilion on a lull, 
with a handsome church bniU in the tw'clftli century, an 
hospital, and a population of 2200. Tho surrounding 
territory is well cultivated, and produces corn, wine and 
oil, timber and potash. The inhabitants carry on some 
trade by sea by tho noighbouring port of Buralti. Tho 
remuiiis of the Etruscan town of Populonia aro on I ho 
coast seven miles south-west of Campiglia. 5, Orbotcllo is 
u considerable town, built on a promontory which projects 
into the salt lake of tho same name, wliich is situated at tho 
inland base of Monte Argentaro. The walks ofOibctcllo 
aro formed uf large stones without cement, an<l the town is 
strongly fortinod on the side of the fathmus which unites it 
and the mainland. It is supposed by soihe that the antient 
Buboosa stood on the spot wboro Orbetello is now, and many 
remains seem to confirm tho suppobition. Orbetello was 
until the beginning of tho present century the eupilal of a 
siiiall state, called * State uoi Prebidj,* wiiicli embraced a 
tract of coast from Talamone on thu north to tho cunflnes 
of tho Papal Slate on tho south, including Monte Argeii- 
taro, and also Porto Longone and tho southern puit of tho 
island of Elba. This territory belungod fur centuries to 
Spain, and was ceded in the last century to the king of tho 
Two Sicilies; but by tho last treaty of Vionna it has been 
annexed to Tuscany, of which it naturally forms a part. 
The town of Orbetello has about 3U00 inhabitants, and enjoys 
a healthy climate, though the sin rounding countiy is 
afibolod by tho malaria. The lake abounds with Ash. G, 
Pitigliano, an inland town in a fine situation in the valley 
of the Flora at the foot of the lofty group of Montamiaia, 
near the borders of tho Papal State, has about 2t)0U inhabit- 
ants. Thu Flora, which has its source in the mountain of 
the same name, runs southwards, and after a course of 
about 30. miles in the Tuscan territory enters the Papal 
State, and passes near Montalto, after which it enters tho sea. 

The island of Giglio, the antient Igiliuni, which belongs 
to the province of Grosseto, is 1 1 miles west by south of 
Monte Argentaro ; it has a harbour on its eastern coast, and 
a castle with a village on the hiU above it. Ihe surface is 
mountainous, and the rocks are of granitic formation, except 
in tho western part, which is calcareous. Brocchi visited 
Giglio in 1818, and gave a geological account of the island 
in Tol. xi, of the ‘ Bibliolcca Ilaliana.* Professor Giulj 
afterwards visited Giglio, and his statistical account of the 
island is contained in the 79th vol. ol the ‘ Bibliolcca 
Italiana,* publiblied in 1835. The inhabitants, both men 
and women, arc very industrious, and cultivate corn and the 
vine. They export annually 12,000 barrels of wino to the 
Conlinciii. They have a few sheep and pigs, and many 
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goals and iiUiindanco of |K)uUiy. A number of them arc 
lishennen and sailors. Almost all the families arc possessed 
uf souic lauded property. Beggars and robbers aro unknown 
oil the island. A considerable part of the island is covered 
wilh timber trees. 

The neighbouring island of Gianutri is about five miles 
in circuil: it is destitute of springs, and uninliabitcd. Some 
Roman remains have been found upon it, whicdi show that 
the island was once inhabited. 

SIKNA, the City of, one of the principal towns of 
Tuscany, is situated on a hill willi a very uneven surface, 
surrounded by other hills belonging to the range which 
runs across the centre of Tuscany from north-east to south- 
west, and divides the waters that How norihwurds into the 
Arno from thosii which run southwards into the Oinbrone. 
Tlie Arbia, an atllucnt of the latter, Hows through a deep 
valley about four miles east of Siena. The air of Siena, on 
account of its elevation, is keen, and the winter lalher severe. 
The town has the form of a polygon, and is about fi\o 
miles in circumference. It is v24 miles south of Florence, 
and a:> miles east-south-east of Leghorn, and on the high 
road from Florence to Rome. Siena is an archhibhop's see ; 
it has a uiiiversUy frctiuented by about .'100 students, a town 
library of .00,000 voUiincs, a college or gymiiasiuin kept by 
the brollieis Scolarum Piarum, a clerical seminary, an 
(dijiiicnlary school for boys in each parish, and several es- 
l.jblishine'nls for female education. It has also an academy 
of the fine arts, and school of etiuilation, a deaf and dumb 
in-ttitulion, a largo hospital, an orphan asylum, a work- 
house for the destitute, a ha\ings’ baiiiv, and an asylum for 
pour children. The poiiulalioii of Siena is about 19,000, 
of whom about 240 belong to the clorgy, and 300 
aro mins. The ]»rincipal luaiiufaclurcs of the town of 
Siena consist of silks and woollens. 

Siciia abounds with fine churches. The cathedral, one 
of the oldest in Italy, is rich in marbles, sculplurcs, and 
paintings. Tlio exterior is cased with marble, black and 
white. ^The pavement is of white marble, on which nume- 
rous figuies have been engraved or cut in, represeuling bib- 
lical .subjects. In the annexed hall, called the Bibliotheca, 
Hie ten IVescoos by Pinturicchio, representing the principal 
evciitsi of the life of Pope Pius II. Ldincas Sylvius Picco- 
loiiiini of Siena). The splendid chapel of the Chigi family, 
constructed by Pope Alc.vander V 11., is rich in lapis-lazuli 
and green marble, bronzes and statues. The baptistery, 
which IS a separate church detached from the cathedral, as 
at Pisa ami Florence, is an octagon, and entirely cased with 
marble inside and out, and adorned wilh sculptures by the 
oailiest Tuscan artists. In the church of S. Dominic is a 
good painting on wood, the colours of which arc well pre- 
served, represeuling the Virgin and Child by Guido di 
Ghezzo of »Siena, of the date 1221, long before the birth 
of Cimabue, who has been generally considered as the re- 
storer of Italian painting. Gilio di Pietro, a painter of 
Siena, was also anterior to Cimabue. The Ahb6 Richard, 
in his ‘Travels in Ital),’ observes on this subject that there 
is in the Vatican a portrait of St. Francis, by a painter from 
Lucca, of the beginning of the thirteenth century. In the 
academy of the fine arts of Sicua there Is a painting of St 
Fetor and St. John by Pierrolino of Siena, who Uo\irishcd 
about 1 100. Siena abounds with productions of the earlier 
artists, both of its own school and of the Florentine school. 
Among the numerous cliurches, those of S, Martino, S, 
Agostmo, S. Spirito, La Concezionc, and others are rich in 
paintings by good masters. In the street dcir Oca is the 
house, now converted into an oratory, in which Santa Cato- 
rina of Siena, a remarkable character of the middle ages, 
was horn in 1347. She became a nun, but acted a cou- 
.sidorahle part in the political afiairs of her age. She me- 
diated a reconciliation between the pope and tiic Florentines ; 
she repaired to Avignon, where she induced Gregory XL to 
restore the ^lapal see to Rome ; and she wrote and spoke 
warmly in support of the claims of Urban VI. to the papacy 
against the antipopc Clement. She died at Rome in 1380. 
Her letters have been published. 

The Piazza del Campo is concave, in the form of a shell, 
and surrounded by arcades, and adornetl with a fountain : 
it >va 5 once the forum of the republic of Siena. Eleven 
streets branch out of it. The streets of Siena.are generally 
narrow, crooked, and uneven, llio general appearance is 
that of an old decayed city. In the fourteenth century, be- 
fire the great plague of 1348, the population of Siena and 
its subuAs amounted to 180,000 Tho people of Siena are 


noted for their sociability and good temper, and for the 
purity and^elody of then- speocli. Tlie females arc con- 
sidered handsome. ^ 

Among the palaces the most remarkable is the Palazzo 
del Publico, or town-house, a massive structure of the mid- 
dle ages, which is adorned with frescoes of tho thirteenth 
and fourtceuth centuries, commemorating events of the 
national history. The arohives of the old republic, w-hich 
had been removed to Paris by Na]X)lcoii, have been restored. 
The palaces Petrucci, Piccoloinini, Saracini, BiindincUi, and 
Biionsignori contain some good paintings. The town gUte, 
called Porta Camollia, is remarkable For its architecture. 
Siena is well supplied with good water by aqueducts from 
the neighbouring hills, and is adorned wilh several hand- 
some fountains. 

In tho town library there aro several curious MSS, 
among others a Greek Evangoliariuin of the ninth century 
fioni the chapel of the iinpcrirtl palace of Cons(autino))le, a 
translation of tho ‘yliucid* into Italian proso made in the 
Ihirtocnlh century, llio loiters of Santa Cateriiia, and 
sc\eral autograph letters of Faustus Soeinus, who wa.H a 
native of Sicna. (Valery, Voyn^es on Italic; Faluscbi, 
ndazionc dcile Co^c pi a yoiufjili di ISicna, 1817 ; Frulini o 
Brum, II Dunmo di kicna, 1818.) 

Siena is saitl to have been built by the Senoncs, a tribe of 
Gauls which migralod into Italy, but of this lliere is no 
evidence. It is not reckoned among the towns of nnlicnt 
Kfruria. It is mentioned in later times among the Roman 
colonies by the name of Sciia .Tulia or Sena. (IMin., 
lii., c. 5.) Duiing the dark ages which followed the 
downfall of the Western Empire, little is known of 
Siena, as the invading armies which nuiiched to Ruine 
and South Italy generally pashcd along the Adrnitie 
coast, avoiding tho mountains of Tuscany. Siena is inen- 
tioucd however as a bi.'ihop’s see us early as the M\lh 
century. A council was held at Siena in 1058, wlicreiii 
Pope Nicholas 11. was elected. In the subsequent stniggle 
between Gregory VII. and Henry IV. of Germany, Siena, 
which like the other towns of Tuscany governcMl itself as a 
republic, received anil assisted the emperor, whilst l‘'lorciu‘e 
shut its gates in Ins face. From that lime Siena belonged, 
generally 5))cuking, to tho imperial party, and Florence to 
the papal side, two opposite factions which aflcrwaids as- 
sumed the names of diiibelines and Guelphs, and the two 
neighbouring republics were therefore frequently at war. 
The government of Siena was first in tho hands of the 
nobles ; afterwards the people obtained a share in it, but tlio 
nobles wore not totally excluded ns at Florence. In 1258 
Farinala degli Uberti and the other Guibclmes of Florence, 
being exiled by the Guelph party, retired to Siena, when, 
hating received reinforcements from Manfred of Sicily and 
from Pisa, he marclicd wilh the militia of Sioiia to meet the 
Guelphs at Monte Aperto near tho hanks of the Arbia, 
where the Guelphs wore completely dcfealetl, with the lo>s 
of 10,000 men killed, and as many prisoners. The carroc- 
cio of Florence was dragged iii triumph to Sioiia. Afier 
, the establishment of Chailesof Anjou at Naples, and ilio 
downfall of tho house of Suabia, tho Guelphs obtained for 
a time I he preponderance at Siena, and tho Guibelines were 
banished. In the mean time Siena extended its dominion 
over the lowlands of the Maromma as far as the sea, but it 
never became a naval powder like Pisa. About 1368 (ho 
popular party, led by the Salimbeui, who, though a noble 
family, had espoused the cause of the people, drove awoy the 
party of the nobles and appointed a council of ‘ rifonnatori’ 
to remodel the government. The exiled nobles, being nu- 
merous and warlike, ravaged the surrounding country to tho 
walls of the town. At last, in 1369, through tho mediation 
of the Florentines, many of the nobles wisre reraHtab and 
peace was restored fi>r a time. Fresh troubles iiowevcr 
soon broke out ; tho popular party split into factions, and 
the wholo ended wilh the council of reformers being abro- 
gated in 1384, and the reformom and their party being 
driven away to the number of 400t) ; the whole of the 
nobles returned into the town. 

In 1393 Siena, still distracted by factions, and alarmed nt 
the overgrown power of Giovan Galeazzo Visconti, duke of 
Milan, who had obtained possession of Pisa, Genoa, and 
Perugia, thought to avoid greater evils by nayin;; voluntary 
allegiance to him as its lord, retaining nowiver its own 
adniinislration. In the convention which was made on that 
occasion, wo find that the territory of Siena extended along 
the coast of tho Maromma from Massa to Tclamoiiei whilst 
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inland it included Montnlcino 'and part of Iho valley of iho 
Cliiana. Kut the death of CJIo^all Galcazz(^, in September. 
NU2, dissolved the agieeinent, and Sieiui recovered its 
indepeudonco. Some \ear.s iifler Siena was threatened by 
king Ladishins of Naples, who eame to Tuscany with an 
111 my. Ilis death in 1411 pul an end to the danger. The 
republic of Siena next came into possession of Sovana, 
Pitigliano, and other places in the \alley of the Kiora, as 
far as the borders of the Papal Stale, as well as of the strong 
plaee of Orbetello. In 1 13i the emperor Sigisnuind came to 
Sieiia, when he was received with gloat honour. Alfonso cf 
Nnplosand his general Piccinino gave much anno)anceto 
Siena, and a conspiracy being discovered in 145G, for the p«r- 
]) 06 eof introducing the king's troops into the town, many of 
the conspirators were put to death, and the rest banished. In 
1 4f}() Pope Plus II. camo to Siena, his native town, and strove, 
but with little success, U) put an end to the ci\il discord 
wiiich ever lurked in the bosom of tlint republic. In 1482 
a new tumult broke out; many persons were arrested, some 
Ibrowii out of ibe windows of the towndioie;©, others bc« 
bended in various prisons, and the rest banished, lined, and 
excluded for over from civil otticcs. Tlie old parly of the 
reforinois was then recalled, and the government became 
more democratic, but not more orderly; for factions con- 
tmiied to rage among the ])eo]»lc — individuals wore bo- 
hended, and others exiled, until 1487, when tho exiles of the 
p Il ly of Uio * Nine,' as they wore culled, entered the city by 
siralagi m, and look possession of tho state. A council of 
710 citizens was ihiMi appointed from out the various 
‘ nijn'i/ or parlies, wliich appointed a ‘ balia,' or ijxecutive 
ccnmc.il of 2 1 individuals, for fne )ears, which was after- 
w.nds conlirined in 14'.)1, but on tho condition that the 
pnlihc i'lliccd should he no longer given by favour, but 
drawn f-T by lot. In this business Pandollb Petrucci, a 
ciii/.eii of an old (‘.iinily of Siena, a clever ambitious man, 
Ih g.iii to act a coii'.iderable part, being the most able, active, 
Sind inlluentnil member of ihe biilia. l\jlrncci contrived to 
in dvo himself still more powerful in the suhM»(iuont general 
dl^l,url)llm•es of Italy, through tho march of Clmrlcs VI II. of 
l'\.'iiieo for the conquest of Naples, and the wars that fol- 
lowed, until, being supported by Louis XII. of Fiance, 
be becanio in reality tlio dictator of Siena. Mochia- 
\elli liasi dc-scribcd Petrucci as one of the most able and 
snceossful U'^urpers, who maniigcd to support liiiiiself by 
tliose \ery men who bad once been his enemies, lie was 
however unscrupulous towards those whom he could not 
will over, as he showed by ordering the murder, in .Inly, 
l.iUO, ofhisown son-in-law Niccolo Horgbesi, who constantly 
ojiposed bis usurpation. Petrucci died in 151-2, and was 
1 HI lied willi great splendour. His sons, not having the 
eapacit) of their father, did not long retain pow'cr, and were 
obliged to emigrate. Fiesh civil tumults broke out, and this at 
a time* when every state of Italy was threatened with destruc- 
tion from the contending armies of Charles V. and Francis 
J. After the fall of Florence in 1530, Siena letnined fur 
many years its republican government, under the protection 
of Charles V. ; but civil disssensions continuing, the em- 
peror sent tliither a Spanish garrison to enforce order, in 
15 47, and began budding a castle to overawe the town. 

In 1 552 the citizens, weary of Spanish interference, rose in 
a rnis and d rove the Spaiiiaids away, and applied for assistance 
to Henry H. of Franco, who sent them a small garrison. 
They also made common cause with the Florentine exiles led 
by Pietro Strozzi, which gave to Duke Cosmo of Florence the 
wished-for opi>ortunity of interfering in iho alfairs of Siena. 
His troops, united to those of tho emperor, commanded by the 
Duke of Marignano, ravaged the country, and destroyed tho 
towns and vilfagos which remained faithful to Siena, It was 
then that tho Maronima was reduced to a wilderness. At last, 
in April, 1555, Siona capitulated through famine. In 1557 
it was given up by Spain to Duke Cosmo, who reunited it 
with iho vest of Tuscany, of which it has ever since formed 
a part. (MalavoUi. Hiatoi'ia Fatti e Guerre det Sanesi; 
Pecci, Memorie Historico Critiche della Cilia di Sietia.) A 
number of tho citizens of Siena* after the surrender of that 
city, took refuge at Montalciuo, where tho French garrison 
under Mouluc had also withdrawn itself, and there organ- 
ized the semblance of a republic. But tho peace of 1558 
between France and Spain having obliged tho French to 
withdraw from Montalcino, the citizens c^ime to terms 
with Duke Cosmo, and swore allegiance to him in August, 
?.55!1, and thus terminated tho last trace of tho independ- 
ence of Siena. (Botta, Storia d'dlalia, b. x.) 


SIENITE. A compound of quartz, felspar, and mica, 
being called grniutc, we find in many instances horn- 
blende instead of mica, and the lock is then called sie- 
nilc or syenite (from Syene in Egypt, where such a rock 
is well known). If we imagine (what is of couimoii occur- 
rence) the dimimiiion of tlie quartz, and the partial obscu- 
ration of the cr>hhilline structure, the rock becomes green- 
stone. If in place of hornblende wo find hypcrsthciie or 
epidete, I lie rock may be culled byperstbemc or cpidolic 
sicnilo, as in the Val di Fassa and Sliellaiid. DcUnilion 
lads ill respect of sienite, as it does in regard to other recks 
of igneous origin. 

Dr. MCulloch (‘Treatise on Rocks*) ranks two recks 
usually called sienite (one eompesid of quartz, felspar, and 
hernbleude, and the other of ()uai‘iZi felspar, hoi iihleiide, 
and mica) as granite. Mount Seiicl m Lciccslershiie. Ihe 
Malvern Hills, and Cnllcl in Cialioway, afierd abundant 
and cbaracleristie hienilos. 

SIERRA LEONE (properly I^jona) is the name of a capo 
situated on the west coast uf Africa, ncai s"* 3o'; but when 
the English established a colony in the vicinity of Ihi-, capo, 
the name was extended to tho colony, and to that tract of 
country which was annexed to it. At present the term is 
generally used iii this sen.-e, fJeogiaphers fieijiicntly use 
the term in a still more extensive signifuMtion. As tiie 
countries of Western Afiieii south of the Sahara uie divided 
into many small slates which are very inipcrlectly known, 
ill Older to prumute perspicuity geogra pliers have fouiul it 
neces-ary to iiilrodiico an arbitviivy division, aibitrary as fur 
as regards the political slate, but founded on the iilit-^ical 
geograpliy of tho eoiiiitry. Thus the Imm ‘ Coast of .Sion a 
Leone’ is applied to those parts of Western Afnea which 
are drained by the rivers that fall into the .Vtlaiitie between 
Cape Verga ( ID 12' N. hit.) and the Island of SIktImiio 
( 7" 30'). At Cape Verga, which U uioderalely elevated, a 
tract of high ground b(»gin.s, which extends first north by 
east, and afterwards cast, until it reaches the ranges wliicli 
sun mind llio table-land of Foola Jalloii (near ir’W. long.). 
This range of high land does not appear to rise more than 
1000 feet above the sea, but it is much broken by ravines 
and narrow vallova, especially on the west, and consequently 
is very rugged. East of 1 1*’ W. long, a coiitimious range ap- 
pears to extend west and (»ast until it meets unotiier range 
lunning iiorlh and south, between 10® and 9® N. hit. ainl 
10® ami 9® W. long., whirli extends to the sources of tho 
Joliba. These two last-mentioned ranges have only been 
seen from a distance by Europeans. So far the boiindury- 
lines of Sierra Ixjone are tolerably well known, but we arc 
entirely unacquainted with its southern limits, between the 
mountains at the source of the Jolibii and the coa^^t oppo&ilo 
the i'sland of Sherboro, as our knowledge of this part of 
Africa extends only about 10 or 1*2 miles inland, wlu-ie the 
couutiy is uniformly low, ami generally subject to inunda- 
tions during the rains. North of Sierra Leone is tliat part 
of Seiicgambia which is subject to the kingof Foota Jallon, 
comprehending the tablo-hind of Foota Jallon, and llio 
countries on the upper course of the Rio Grande and on the 
Nunez river, Ea&l of Sierra Leone is Sangara, a part of 
Soodari ; but tlio nations or countries winch border on it on 
the south are unknown even by name. Sierra Leone, ac- 
cording to a rough estimate, eover-^ ah- nt 25,000 square 
miles being nearly equal to Scotland. 

Cons?.— From Capo Verga the coast runs south-east to 
Alligator Point, and is uniformly fiat and low, and thickly 
clothed with mangroves. It is divided into numerous islands 
by tho several arms into which the river Pongas divides 
before it reaches the sea. South of Alligatm* Point is 
Tumbo Point, a long rocky fiat, from which tlie land rises 
gradually until it attains a great elevation in Mount Kaku- 
hmuli, 2910 feet above tho Sea-lcvel, and Mount Soomha, 
1705 feet. From this tract the coJi'st extends nearly due 
south for about 100 miles to the pcniiiMila of Sierra Leone ; 
and this part of it, whic.li is very low and fiat, consists of 
numerous i-slands. The coast on llio peninsula of Sierra 
T..eonc which lies between llio mstuary called tho Sierra 
Leone river and Yavvry Bay, is rather elevated and gene- 
rally rocky ; and its western beach, from Cape Sierra Leone 
to Cape Shillcn, is beaten by a tremendous surf, which 
can only be passed by the canoes of the country, and not at 
all times by them. The eastern shores of Yawry Bay, and 
those extending thence to tho island of Sherboro, arc low, 
Hat, and subject to change. 

Surface, Soil, and Agricultural Proc/wc?iowj.— The pen- 
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insula of Sien a Leone, which constituic.s the len ilory of the 
eoluny. is siuTuundcd on the nurlli, wtsUand south by water: 
on the eu!»t it is cunneeted witli tl)o mainland of Africa by 
a low tract, inlerseclcd by numerous creeks and livers, 
which overilow during the rain> season and foim extensive 
swiun])s. The peninsula extends from north to south about 
I b iiules, and from west to cast 1 2 miles : the surface is about 
220 square miles, or a little more than the suialloat county 
of England, RutlaiuKliire, The interior of (he peninsula 
IS an elevated icgion of uneven suiface, which vi^ics fioni 
•100 to 1000 fiM t above the sea, and is overtopped by conical 
peaks, which attain an cle\ation of between 2000 and :U»00 
ieet. In bouio places the declivities of this region extend 
to the’ shores, but th(;y are usually divided from the i-ea by 
a belt of low giouiul from one to three miles in width: 
the whole ie;;ii’.u is co\ered with a good sod, which, on the 
arn\al ol the Ihilish colony, was cnUicly, and is still for the 
most ])ait, covered with large forest trees, among which ia 
tlio silk'cotton tiee, the trunks of which arc made into 
canoes, whicdi are often large enough to contain a hundred 
men. The ih'itish have introduced the produuts of tho 
AVest Indies, collee, sugar, indigo, ginger, and cotton, which 
geneiall) succeed well, especially tin; coffee. Some Euro- 
pean fruits are cultivated on the lugher parts, and the vine 
lloiinshcs in the ganlens of b'reetown. Yams, mandioc, 
pumpkins, tilaiitains, and Indian corn constitute tho prin- 
cipal food of the inhabitants. Nearly all our garden vege- 
tables are rawed in this tract. 

If this peninsula, and the mountain-lract of tho Kaku- 
limah and 8ooinba Mountains ahovo mtMitioncd, whose 
e\lont is not known, are excepted, the western portion «f 
Sierra Loone is a low plain ; hut the northern part of it, 
north of 10° N.lat., lias not been explored. This plain, so far 
as is known, extends about luu miles inland. laving observes, 
that cast of the town of Soemcra a inounlain-rangc about 
00 miles in length extends fiuin south to nuiih, and this 
chain forms the boundary between tho plain and the hilly 
region. The surface of tho plum is level, c.xcept in a few 
places where rocky tracts are traversed by vaMnc>. Duiiiig 
tho rains many purls of the plain are converted into sw’amps, 
which, when dry, are covered w’ith grass in no or ton feet high: 
in other places t hero are extensive meadows intersected with 
Ihickuls, and some portions are overgrown witli trees, 
among which tho Icak-lrco is frt(|ucnt. Only a small 
part of this region is under cultivation, though tho soil is 
ici tile, consisting mostly of a rich black loam mixed with a 
little clay and lino sand. In approaching the mountains on 
tho cast, the surface of tho country is undulating and the 
rivers run in deeu beds: this trad is belter cultivated and 
more populous than tho level portion of tho plain. The 
Hgi'iculluial produciunis consist of thoCaiolina nr white 
rice, which attains great pei lection; red rice, which the 
natives prefer for their own conhiimtitiun, on account of tho 
length of time which it will keep; yams, grouiid-nut.s, 
mandioc?, plantains and hnnanas, and hoveral roots which 
grow spontaneously. Cattle aro raic, except in Iho vicinity 
of the mouiitams ; and liorucs ure not rearc'd. Goats are 
common, but there are few sheep. 

Though the mountains which exist east of Scemera, 
between 11° and 12^ W. long., appear to constituto a range 
running south and north across the country, they are broken 
at several places by tho rivers which originate farther east, 
and iraverto them in a direction east and west, forming 
large and wide valleys, lietwcen these valleys thore are 
ridges running in tho same direction, and occupying a width 
from 30 to 10 miles. Those ridges do not appear to rise to 
a great elevation. The highest summit which has been 
measured is Sa \Volff\ near 11°W. long, and 9° N. lat., 
which attains about 1900 fed; and the town of Semba is 
built on a mountain 1490 feet high. The basu of these hills 
IS elotheil with enmwood-trees, which supply an article of 
export. Tho higher part of the hills up to tho summit is 
overgrown with a grass which remains green all tho year 
round, and is interspersed with single palm-trees. In a few 
places tho hills are bare, owing to their steepness. The 
v:dleys arc extremely fertile, and watered by numerous 
rivulots which descend from the adjacent hills. Rico, 
groimd'nuls, yams, plantains, and mandioc are grown to a 
great extent, especially mandioc, for which this tract is noted. 
Pino-apples aro tho most common fruit: clusters of palm- 
Irces aro interspersed between tho cultivated fields. In this 
hilly region domestic animals, especially cattle and goats, 
are numerous. 


The most eastern part of Sierra Leone, which extends 
about 80 or 90 miles east and west, is much inuio level. In 
many parts the surface extends in gentle and wide unduhi- 
tioiis ; in oihurs it is bruktni by deep ravines, and furruw’ed 
by numerous rivulets, which ure sunk deep below it. The 
general elevation of this region docs not exceed 300 feet 
ubov'c the sea. The fa «!0 of tho country is diversified with 
hills, extensive vales, and fertile meadows, belled with slrip.s 
of wood, and dccorutcd with clumps of tiees of the densest 
folioge. The valleys and lower deprc3'>ioiis contain a rich 
vogelablo soil mixed with iron-clay and sand. This sod is 
rcinarkablc for its fertility, and requires little labour; hut 
some of these depressions are converted into bwaiiips during 
the rains. The larger plantations ure those of rico and 
ground-nuts. Indian corn, yams, and mandioc arc also ex- 
tensively grown. Large Hocks of ^heep and numerous herds 
of cattle graze in the ])astures. Horses do not succeed, and 
are imported from Siuigara, which lies furlher oast. 

(HinuUe.— There are two seasons, the wet uml tho dry. 
The former lasts from May to November, and is alvva>s 
ushered in and terminated by tornados. Nothing can 
exceed the gloominess of the weather during this period : 
The hills arc wrapped in impenetrable fogs, and the ram 
fiills ill such torrents as to prevent any one from leaving 
his house. At this poriud tho diseases which piove so 
fatal to the coast have generally made their appearance, 
though they can scarcely be said to belong peculiarly to any 
season. The extreme humidity of tho climalo may be caiii- 
ceivod, when it, is stated that, in 1828, dining the ino'it 
rainy months (June, July, and August), the quantity of 
lain umounlod to 292 inches; and that in two (Va)s (2'2iid 
and *23rd of August) there fell 26 inches, which is more than 
ftilU at Jjondoii in a year. The average quantity how- 
ever does not seem to exceed 160 inches, of which one- 
half falls in July and August. The air is then loa'Jed witli 
vapours, the destructive effects of wdiich aro obsened in 
many objects. Iron is covered with rust; furniture fulls 
to pieces, tho glue losing its tenacious q.ualities; paper, 
though well sized, becomes unfit for nse^ woollens, unkss 
frequently dried, hcconic rotten; and .shoes and bools aio 
covered with mould in one night. Tho lupid putieraetiou 
of animal Bub.slance8 and tlie rapid fcrmenlatiun of vege- 
lable.s can liaidly be conceived. 

Being at no great distance fiom the equator, a high 
degreu of heat is experienced all the year round. Il is 
even probable that the mean heat of this country exceeds 
that of the equator, being between 81° and 82°. Tlio 
greatest heal is experienced in the months preceding tlie 
rainy season, in which the mean temperature may bo uboul 
83°. The diurnal changes of the thcrnumieler al Kreelowii 
rarely exceed 10° ; but in tho low country the ihei nioineler, 
in October, November, and December, sometimes vuiies 
13° between sunrise and noon. Sierra Leone doe^ not 
enjoy the advantages arising from tho trado-vviiid.s which 
in tho West Indies operate so powerfully in reducing the 
temperaturo and rendering (ho climate nioro tolerable to 
.Europeans. There is however a pretty regular succession 
of sea and land broeces. The sea-breeze usually sets in at ten 
o'clock, but sometimes two or llireo hours later, and blows 
from the west- north-west. It is always cool and pleasant, 
but varies greatly in strength. The land-breezes set in 
about nine o'clock in the evening, and are in general heated, 
and loaded with humid exhalations from the low and swampy 
grounds over which they pass. 

Sieira Leone Is noted for the unlieallhiness of ita climate, 
but iherQ is great variation in this point in different years. 
Between 183Q and 1836 U>e colony enioyed a succession pf 
healthy >ears; and it was supposed that the causes which 
had rcndeied it so long a terror to Europeans were not 
likoly to recur, but the Iktal epidemics of 1837 and 1838 
dispelled this delusion. In 1826 and 1826 the mortality was 
also very great. 

These observaiiona refer to the Peninsula, and to the low 
country along the coast, lu the interior the rains are much 
less abundant, and tho heat ia much less. According to tho 
observations of Laing, which extend from April to October, 
it would appear (hat the heat of the hiUy region is at least 
four or five degrees less, and that even in summer the rains 
are often interrupted by several fine days in succession. 

There aro several rivers in Sierra Leone which 
run from 200 to 300 miles, but the coiirso of nearly uU of 
them is v^ry impcrfeclly known. The most northern is tho 
Pongas, which reaches tho sea, on both sides of 10° N. lat. 
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liy llirco or four arms. The 1110 *^! iioHlicni of those arms, 
ealled the Mud ]5ar, may bo cnieicd easil> and safely at hijrli- 
waterhy vessel.', notdiawiiif; moic than 1 2 or 14 feet, and they 
may sad up a fow miles to the eommcreiul selllomenis ; but 
farlher inland the course of this river is not known. Several 
rivers fall into the sea hehvecn Cape Tutubo and the oostu- 
ary railed the River of Sierra Leone; but none of tlinin are 
visited by ^essels, though the Searcies, also called Kaba and 
Mungo, runs more than 300 miles. The most impurlant 
river is the Rokelle, wdiicb is navigable at certain seasons 
fora great part of its course. It rises in the mounluins 
w'liich separate Sierra Leone from Soodaii, at an elevation 
of 1-H7 feet Above the sea-lcvel, and runs first ^oulh, and 
afterwards either \ve.sl or sonih-wcsl, nnlil it approaches the 
sea within 30 miles, when it spreads out in a wide lEstuarv, 
called the River of Sierra Leone, which is seven miles wide 
opposite Freetown, and constitutes the harbour of the 
colony. At Iho close of the dry season the Rokelle is navi- 
gable for bouts only to Rokon, a distance of oO miles from 
its n'sluary: hnt in all other seasons, to a much greater 
distance. The couise of the Karamaiika river, which falls 
into Yawry Hay, is generally paralkd to that of the Rokelle, 
and soinotiTiics only ten miles from it. 

IVtuluctiunH. — l\)uliry is abundant, but of a \ery diminu- 
tive kind. Tbc wild aninialsarellie cleplianl.butfalo, a species 
ofantflope, monUey.s, leopards, and wohes. The leopards are 
so dreaded by the natives, that, in those parU where these 
aniinaKnre mimerons, they will not tiavel unless in company 
and W'ell armed. The hippopotamus is found in the lower 
])ai‘is of the 1 iver, and se\eial kindh of snakes arc numerous. 
'J'lio guinea fowls, wliich are plonliful, are much larger than 
those in Kntjland. Fish abound in the rivois and alonj^ the 
shores. Wild bees arc very numerous, and honey and wax 
con it Lite articles of export, lion is w'orked in the most 
hill\ part of the country. The natives have much gold, hut 
It IN brought fiom the eomitrie.s on the i<liper part of the 
.IMilia. Salt IS made along the low shores. 

////iu/>//<i^ 2 /.s'.“"Five dilleVcnt tiibe.s inhabit this country, 
all of w'hom belong to the negro race, but they have attained 
ditrerenl degrees of eivili/ation. The country north of the 
ri\i;r Kaba is occupied by the Maiidmgoe.s. Between this 
river and the Rokelle aic the Timamiccs, near the sea, and 
tlic Liinha farther inland. South of the Rokelle are the 
]%(V)rauko, and the most eastern porlion is occupud by the 
Soolnna. It is probable that there are other tribes in those 
parts of tlie country which have not vet been visited by Euro- 
peans. The Muidmgocs, who aie Mohamnicdaiis, and have 
made some progress in civilization, have been noticed before. 
[MvndingoksJ This nation, which is distinguished by its 
activity and restlessness, is still penetrating farther south, 
and some of them have even settled in the vicinity of the 
American colony of Liberia. The Timamiccs occupy a 
country extending 90 miles from east to west, and 55 from 
north to south. Their country is divided into four nominal 
districts governed by headmen, who always assume the title 
of king. They cultivate the ground, lliough with less skill 
mid industry than their neighbours. The men do not w’ear 
much dre’^s, and the women .still less. They dres.s with less | 
decency than the tribes farther east : the art of making | 
rolton-cloth is far from being general among them. The; 
Timiinnces are very docile, and they soon nccomraodafe 
themselves to European habit. 4 , and are in gentM-al much 
attached to their employers. They have their fetishes and { 
grccgrecs, and none of them have embraced Christianity or 
the Mohammedan faith. The coiinlry of the Limba has 
not been visited by Europeans. The Kooranko occupy a 
co'untry extending ea^t to the banks of the Joliba. In lan- 
guage and.coslume they closely vcsornhlc the Mandingoc.s, but , 
they are by no means so handsome, nor so intelligent. The 
language, excepting a few words which have suffered a little 
from corruption, is the samo as that spoken by llio Mamlin- 
goes, but tneir manners bear a stronger affinity to those of 
the Timannees. They dress however, like the Mandingocs, 
with great decency, and tho manufacture of cotton-cloth is 
general among them. Kooranko is the first country east- 
ward of Sierra Leone where the manufacture of cloth is 
common, but it is in general of a coarse quality. Farther 
cast it improved in texture. In Sangara, in Soodan, very 
fine largo cloths are manufactured, which are highly prized, 
and form an important anicle of trade among the interior 
nations. The Soolimn, who occupy the country between the 
Kooranko on the south and Foota Jallon on the north, arc 
described as short and muscular in stature, averaging in 


height f.om li\o feel .six iinhos lo five feet eight. They hi‘0 
.‘.iihjccl to Olio soiLicigu, which ciicuui^laiii’i*, added to their 
warlike charadcr, gives them an a^ioiiiUmcy in this part of 
Africa. In ihcir duincslic occuj'ations tlio men and wuincn 
appear in many rospecU to liave changed sexes. With the 
exception of sowing and reaping, the i*aivs of hu.sbaiidry are 
entirely left lo llic females, wliilo tho men look after tho 
dairy and milk the cows: the women build houses, plaster 
walls, act as harhois and surgeons; while tlie men are em- 
ployed in .sewing, and not nnrio(|i:enlly in wa.Nlniig rlothes. 
They dress veiy decently, and their co-tnino resembles that 
of the Maiidingoes. They have public nii'eling.s or pdlat^ertt, 
a.s they arc called. J/aiiig ohserviMl that ])eisoiiH accused of 
murder are tried before a jury, which is.it great ]iniii.s to 
arrive at the tru(3 fads of the case, and lo give a just ver- 
dict. Tho kiu'j^ has tho power of cicrcising mercy, when 
solicited by the juiy. MohsiiniiKMlanism has made some 
progress among them, hut even the king, though he lias 
embraced it, does not venture to ]nofesa it publicly. 

Thr British Colony of Sirrra Leone was eslablisbed in 
irb7, by some philanthro])iNts, who intended to show' that 
colonial productions could be obtained without the labour 
of blaves. Ill that year 470 negroes, then living in a state 
of destitution in London, were leiuoved to it, and in 1790 
their niiiiiher wa« nicicaNcd by llOfi individuals of the ^alne 
I race, who had been settled in Nova Scotia, hut could not 
hear the severity of that climate. Ten years Icier, .jjU 
Maroons were trauspoiied from .ramaicii lo Siena Leone ; 
and in 1819, when a mack regiment in theWoNt Tndie.s was 
dirihandcd, 1222 black soldiers and their families wore 
settled there likewise. In lb20 the population amounted 
to 12,000 individuals. Since the abolition of the slave-trade 
(1807), the slave.s captured h) the Brili'-h ciiiisers have 
been settled in tho colony, and the population has thus been 
.so much increased, that 111 IS39, ineluding a few Knropeaii 
inerchanks, it nmouiiteil to about 42,000 souls. This popu- 
lation is settled in villages and .small towmi all over the 
peninsula. They vary in po))ulalioii from 300 to 2000 in- 
habitants, and mo.st of them have churclies and scliooU. 

Freetown, the capital, stands on the north side of the 
peninsula, and on the south bank of the Sicuri Leone liver, 
about five miles from the sea, in 29^ 30^' N. hit. and 
1.3'* y' 27" W. long., oil an inclined plain at tho foot of some 
hills, on which are the fort, the bariack^, and some oilier 
public buildings. It is fifty feet above tho sea-level at higli- 
vvatvr mark, and regularly laid out into fine wide streets, 
iiiteisected at right angles by others parallel to the river. 
Many of the housi’s arc coniraodious and siibsUintial stone 
buildings. The population exceeds COOU, among which are 
about 120 Europeans. Though the riyer is .'-even miles wide, 
the nayigablc entrance la narrow', tlierc being an exten- 
sive shoal with steep sides in liie middle of the river, called 
the Bulam shoals. Tho river can only he entered with a 
sea breeze, which, thoimli tolerably regular, is not always 
certain cither in slrenglh ordination. Regent’s town, in a 
(lepressitm hclweeii the mountains, contaiiib above 1500 in- 
habitants. 

To the colon) ai'« annexed the Ulaiids called Ilhosdosidolos. 
commonly called the Isles de Loss, which were purchased in 
1818, They consist of three ju-incipal island.'!. Factory, Craw- 
furd, and Tamara, and several small islets and reefs, inclosing 
a convenient and safe anchormp; for shipping. They aro of 
volcanic origin, being formed chiefly of bard blue- and iron- 
coiouicd lava. Crayvfurd's Island, on which a settlement 
has been formed, is about 259 feet above the sc.i-level, but 
has no wateta These islands* arc about sixty miles north- 
west of Sierra Leone, in 9® O' 22" N, lat. and 1.3” .32' W. 
long. The government has lately purchased the Banami 
Islands, which lie opposite Cape Shillcn, the south-weslerii 
extremity of the peninsula. They rcs«‘inblc the Isles do 
Loss, but the land is more elevated. They arc very fertile, 
and have plenty of water, but no running streams. Wild 
cattle are abundant upon tho Great Banana. 

We have obtained some informaUon about several small 
towns in the interior. Tho largest town in the country of 
the Mandingoes is Fouricaria ; in the country of the Tiinan- 
nees are Kambia, Porto Logo, Macahede, and Ma Vosso; 
in the country of the Kooranko are the towns of Seemei’ii, 
KolaKbnka, and Kainato. The capital of tho Soolima is 
Falaba, which consists of about 4000 huts, and contains 
10,000 inhabitants. Tbc towns of Sangoora, Semba, Mou- 
saiab, and Koiikodoogore have altogether about 16,000 in- 
i habitants. 
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Co?)}merce . — Tlio commcrro of tins colony is not active or and examine cacli object in succession which atlracla its 
important. The principal articles of import are arms, am- sight, and the greater part of its waking hours is employed 
munition, Hints, tobacco, beads, and haudkerehiefs, which in thus comparing iho sensations obtained through these 
arc paid for by gold, vice, skiiii,, beos’-wax, cola-nuts, and two different channels. That we do aapiirc important in- 
ivory. formation respecting the size and forms of bodies through 

(Laing's Travels in Timannee^ Koomnho, and Stoo- the sense of touch there can be no doubt; that the know- 
Ihua (Countries in IFes tern Africa; Wintei bottom's Account ledge obtained through our visual organs would bo iinper- 

of the Native Afnnui'i m the Nei^hhourhtml of Sierra feci without it, and that it may in s-ome measure ho a cor- 

Ltone; dray’s and Dochard’s Travels in IVestern Africa; rcctivo of those optical illusions which are so frequent when 
Owen’s Narrative of J^uya^es to erplore the Shfj?'es of wcattempttojudgoofthingshysightalone.isiquallypro- 
^^//vVa. o//// ; (Captain Ihdchor’s 0/;.s<?r- bable; but in admitting this, wo must not underrate the 

vations on Various Points on the IVest (toast of A f rim original powers of the eye and the (|uanlily of knowledge 
‘ Loud. (Joograph. .Journal, ’ vol. ii. ; ll'tst African Shefehrs; which wo primarily derive from it. From some facts w'c aie 
and Porliamenttmf Peporlw) about to nBticc, it would appear that much of the infurma- 

SIKRldV MADUK. [Mi.xic vn Stuks.] tiou which we derive from our visual organs only, has 

»S! KRRA MORK'NA. [Scvin] hitherto been attributed to extraneous sources. l*hy.siol(»- 

SIKRUA NKVA'D.X. |Si>ain.] gists have been too much swayed by the opinion of Gast-eii- 

SUt mum. fTiuun.] dus, Haller, Gall, and others, that we see with only one eye 

SIGARK'TUS. [Chismobrancitiata. vol. vii., p. 9.1.] at a time, and those even who disputed this have been moie 
SKHIT (vision, the faculty of seeing). The structure and anxious to explain why objects are seen single with both 
uses of the several component parts which enter into the eyes than to inquire into the uses of onr possessing two. 
formation of the organ of vision have been already desciibed These defects, which are more or less common to all writers 
in the article Kyk. Wc have now to inquire by what means on optics, have been lately remedied by some very interest- 
the images of objects which arc depicted on the retina be- ing observations of Professor Wheatstone on IVinocidar 
come converted into ideas of the objects ihoitisclvcs ; of Vision, lie has shown that the siinullancou.s affection of 
their proximity and distance ; of their .solidity and size. In the two ret iiiir, provided the optic axes are not parallel, 
other word.^, is the intertirotalion of the sensations of the exoiles a different idea in the mind from that cimsequoiit on 
retina a vital property of the stiMcturo itself, or is it in part either of the single impressions; the latter giving ii.su to a 
derived from other source's? The following case, which is representation on a plane snif.i re, the former to that id’ an 
recorded by Clieselden, affords us important data on this object in relief. Tins is owing to a dillercnt pevt-pcctisu 
head. A young man, who was born blind, was suddenly projection of the object being seen by each c>u ; thus, if any 
restored to si^rht by the. o]>enilion ofcoucliing. ‘ \Vheii ho figure of throe dimensions, an outline cube for exatiiple, is 
(Irst saw,* observes Cheselden, * he was so far from making lield at the distance of about seven inches bidbre tin.* i ic'., 
anv judgment about distances, that he thought all objects and viewed with each e\e succe.ssnely while the )’' ad is 
wliafevcr touched liis eve (as he expressed it), a.s what ho kept perfectly steady, A will be the picture pro^eiilcd to iljc 
felt touched his skin, lie know not one thing from another, right eye, and JI that seen by llie left. Now if these Imu 
however different ill shape and magnitude ; hut upon being 
told what things were wlioso f vm ho before know from 
feeling, ho would carefully observe, that ho might know* 
thorn again. Two months after being couched, his alten- 
lion seems to have been drawn to the efl'oets of painting, 
which ho then first and at once conqivcdiendud ; but c\eii 
then ho was no less .surprised, expeuliug the pictures would 
feel like the things they ropresenled, and was amazed when ! 
ho found those parts vvhicli by their light and shadow ap- j 
poared roumt and uneven, fell only Hat like the re.sl, and ; pictures* are made to fall on corresponding parts of the 
asked which was the lying sense, feeling or seeing ? Hoiiig retimr, by \daenig them one in the direction of eacli optic 
shown a small miniature of his hither, and told what it was, axis at etjual distances before or behind their interscciion, 
he acknowledged a likeness, but was vastly surpri.sed, ask the mind will pcre(‘ivi! not merely a single rciiresentalion ol 
ing how it could be that a largo face could he cxprcssotl in the object, but a body projecting in relief the exact countci- 
so little room, saying it .should have seemed as impossible to part of that from which the drawings were made, 
him as to put a biJ»hcl into a pint. At fir.st he could bear Rut a belter method is to employ the slerco.scopc, an in- 
hiit very little light, and the tilings he saw he thought ex- slrumeut invented for the purpose by Mr. Wheai-slonc. the 
tremcly large, hut upon seeing things larger, tho.se first seen e.sseiiiial ])arts of winch are two plain mirrors inclined willi 
he conceived less, never being aide to imagine any lines their backs towards each other at an angle of 90“. The two 
beyond the hounds he saw. The. room ho was in, he said pictures A and Hare placed in the same horizontal line, 
lie knew to be hut part of tlie house, yet he could not and parallel to each other at the aides of these niiiTors, and 
conceive that (he whole house could look bigger.* From at equal dislauces from them. The observer (hen placing 
the details of this interesting case, it would appear that the his eyes as near a.s possible to the (wo mirrors, their angle 
souse of .sight (so far as wo can judge of it when performed coinciding with the middle line of his forehead and face, 
with one eye, for only one had been operated on when the sees the solid body represented by the perspective diawings 
above phenomena were observed) originally gives us no in- standing forward in relief, provided the two drawings an* 
furmatiim respecting the solidity, the distance, or the veal situated that their images rellected by the mirrors coincide 
inaguitudc of objects ; hut that they all scorn as if painted with the lines of the convergent optic axes. When similar 
on one surface. Tf this then is the sum of (ho information images, differing to a certain extent in magnitude, are pre- 
which is convoyed to us by thc^rotina; if it is limited to the sented,by means of the stereoscope, to corresponding parts 
mere perceptions of the images of object.*?, and ciJhvcys to us of the tvvo rctinoo, a single object, intermediate in size be- 
ideas relative to superficial extent only, it is clear that our hveon the two monocular pictures, is seem Were it not for 
oslimation of the true po.sitinn, the magnitude, and solid this, objects would be seen single only when the optic axes 
forms orbodie.s must be duo to some other sense than that converge directly forwards; that is to say, when the object 
of sight, or rather, to a comparison of some other sense is equally distant from the two eyes; for it is only (hen 
with it ; in short, to an act of our comparing and reasoning that the images on tlie retinm can be of equal size, the size 
faculties. of (he image being dependent on the angle under which the 

W^c have seen by the details of the ahove^uoted case, (hat object is seen, and this being less as the object is more di.*;- 
there i.s no essential' reitemhlancc between the ideas which lant. As our conviction then of the solidity and projection 
arc derived from vision and those communicated by touch ; in relief of bodies depends upon a different perspeciive 
and it is no doubt partly owmg to this circumstance that image of (hem being presented to each retina, and ns this 
we obtain a correct knowledge of external objects thvongh can only take place when the axes of the eyes are mmle to 
our visual organs. The lad couched by Cheselden could not converge to (hem, it follows that when objects are at such a 
recognise by sight the things whose form he before knew distance that in regarding them the optic axes arc paralUd, 
from feeling; hut upon being told what they were, he would their images on the retinm will bo exactly similar, and the 
carefully observe, that he might know them again. The in- idea conveyed to the mjnd will bo the same as it they were 
fant> in like manner, stretches out its little hands to grasp seen with oiio eye only. Hence, when tw'o perfectly similar 
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picliirt's of au object arc viewed in the sU'rcosoopc, al- 
tlioij^^di liu'y coalesce, they appear but os painted on a liat 
Mufa«*e. With a knowledge of these fads, it becomes easy 
to ex plain why the artist is unable to t;ive a faithful repre- 
sentation of any near solid object, that is, to produce a 
painting which shall not he distinguished in the mind from 
tliu uhicct Itself. When the painting and the object are 
seen with both eyes, in the case of the ];aintiiig two similar 
pictures are projected on the rctinse ; in the case of the solid 
object the pictures are dissimilar: there is therefore an 
essential dilfercnce between the impressions on the organ of 
sdinsation in the two cases, and consequently between the 
])ei'ceptions formed in the mind ; the painting therefore can- 
not he con founded with the solid object. As our belief then 
in the solidity of a near object is owing to our taking cog- 
ni/.unce of the impressions on both vetinse. itds interesting 
to inquire whether any other kind of information is im- 
parted to us by the possession of two eyes, wliich we should 
not obtain by one only. It is well kno^\ll that if we close 
one eye, and attempt to judge of distances with the eye tiiat 
I'cmaiiis open, our conjectures are wide of the mark, and the 
niiionalo of this has been explained by Lc Cat, in his 
‘ Trailc dos Sensations,* in the following words: — ‘ The con- 
rnrrciiee of the optic axes, and the length of the angle they 
loiin, are the fundamental principles for estimating the dis- 
tance of objects: hence it is that when wc look wuli one eye 
only, we 5ire unable to distinguish distances, and cannot 
]>lacc the end of the finger directly upon an object indicated 
to US', thongh it be very near, for the finger hides the object, 
and a\)pears to correspond to it as exactly when it is at the 
flistanco of a foul, as if il w'cre only a line removed from it. 
lUil if our otliLM* eye bo open, it will see the finger and the 
object from the side, and will therefore discover a consider- 
uhlo interval between them if Ibo'y are a fool distant from 
each Ollier, but only a very small interval if they are very 
near ; and thus wc are enalilcd to place our finger with cer- 
tainly upon the desired object.* 

Tlio coiiverguiioe of the optic axes which takes place 
wlicMi w'e regind objects within a short distance of us, is sup- 
poised by many to assist us in our judgment of the magni- 
tude' of bodies, and if this is adniilted, it is another proof of 
the \ariety and extent of information conveyed to the mind 
by the possession of two eyes, which a monocular organ 
could only have afforded wiili the aid of the movements of 
the head and of the seiibC of touch. The confusion of vi.sion 
and the indelenninalion of judgment which follow the loss 
of an eje, ofien continue for many mouths, and strikingly 
illiuslraie the truth of the foregoing remarks. Our esliroa- 
lion of the distance and size of remote objects is purely a 
matter of experience: an object appears distant in propor- 
tiwii to its indistinctness of colour and outline, to the num- ! 
b(;r of mlcrmediiito bodies .seen between it and ike observer, 
and to its .ippearing relatively smaller than these. Wc 
judge of the magnitude of objects by a calculation founded 
on their apparent .«iizc and probable distance: hence wc are 
Iniblc to continual mistakes on these points. An Eng- 
lishman in the clear atmosphere of Italy supposes distant 
objects to be nearer to him than they are. A mountain 
which we sec at a distance for the first time appears gene- 
rally much less than it really is, and wo think it near us 
when it very far away. From these remarks it is evident 
that the mind is constantly co-operating in the acts of vision, 
so that il becomes difficult to say what belongs to mere sen- 
sation, and what to the intluence of the mind : that the latter 
must take an active part in the conceptions of vision, is evi- 
dent from the great difference in the extent of the actual 
and the mental field of vision. The one is dependent on the 
extent of the retina; tho other has no dcicnnmate limits : 
in one, all objects are of equal magnitude ilia I are seen 
under the same angle*, and therefore produce an imago of 
tho same size upon the retina; in the other, the images of 
these objects, though viewed under tho same angle, are of 
various sizes and placed at very different distances. 

It is scarcely necessary to say much in reference to 
the movement of bodies: we judge of their motion 
partly from the movement of their images over the sur- 
face of tho retina, and partly from the movement of our 
eyes following them. If the image upon the retina moves 
while our eyes and body are nt rest, we conclude that 
the object is cdianging its relative position with regard to 
ourselves. In such a case the movement of the object may 
bo apparent only, as when we are fixed upon a body which 
is in motion, such as a ship. On the other band, the 
l\ 0., No. 1358. 


imago may remain fixed on the same spot of the retina, 
wdiilc our e}os follow tho moving body; we then judge of 
its uioliou by the sensations in the iiiiisclcs which move tlio 
eyes. If the imago moves only in coiTospondoiicu with the 
aclir.’is of the muscles, as in reading, wo infer that the 
object is stationary. Tho sensations of rotatory movements 
of objects, produced by turning the body on its axis, are 
quite independent of any impressions on the retina, and 
their consideration is therefore foreign to the subject wo are 
treating of. The apparent inovetnent of objects 'afier look- 
ing at those really moving, arises from the successive disap- 
pearance of spectra left by the moving bodies. From the 
fact that artificial excitement of tho retina, cither by pres- 
sure, clcclricity, or any other caime, gives rise to tho per- 
ception of colour as w ell as light, wc infer that tho retina is 
the sent of these sensations. The colour of luminous bodies 
depends upon the (pialiiy of the light they emit ; the colour 
of bodies that arc not luminous is due to the light uhieh 
falls upon them, and is reflected by them towards our eyes. 
When a body absorbs uH the rays of light which fall upon 
it, its colour is black; when itrellects them all, it is white; 
and when it absorbs some and retlects others, it is coloured. 
In ignorance of the cause of sonio bodies reflecting certain 
rays, and others difle rent ones, we express the fact by saying 
such a body has au alfinily for such coloured rays. The 
question has often been raised, why is it that wo tee objects 
erect, while their images on the retina are inverted? Ac- 
cording to most physiologists, it is by virtue of a certain 
property of tbo retina by which each point of an object is 
seen in the direction of a line perpendicular to its surface ; 
now since this surface is concave, the rays proceeding from 
an object which full on the lower part of its concavity will 
incline upwards, while those which impinge on its upper 
part will incline downw^ards; and thus the object piesented 
to the mind will be the reverse of that which is depicted on 
the retina. Many physiologists reject this theory, on the 
ground that it involves an impossibility, since each point of 
ihc imago is not formed by rays having one determinate 
direction, but by an entire cone of rays ; they affirm more- 
over that vision can consist only in the perception of the 
state of tho retina itself, and not of anything lying in front 
of it in the external world. They argue further, that no 
explanation of erect vision is required, as long ns all things 
equally, and not some objects only, appeared to the eye iii- 
\crted ; for nothing can be inverted where nothing is erect, 
each idea existing only in antithesis to the other. A ques- 
tion not less agitated than the one wc have just discussed, is 
that of single vision with both eyes. We shall not inquire 
into the merits of the various theories that havo been in- 
vented in order to account for this phenomenon ; but shall 
merely advert to the principal conditions which are essential 
to single vision, in order that wc may explain under what 
circumstances double vision results. 

If two fingers are held up before the eyes, one in front of 
the other, and vision is directed to the more distant, tho 
nearer w ill appear double, while if the nearer one is regarded 
more particularly, so as to appear single, the more distant 
will bo seen double, and one of tho double images in each 
case will be found to belong to one eye, and tho other to the 
other eye. This phenomenon has given liso to the hypo- 
thesis that there arc certain corresponding or idcntical points 
on the two rctintc, and that when these are effected siinuL- 
taneously, single vision results; while if the image of au 
object falls on parts which arc not identical, it is seen 
double. A knowledge of these facts is obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner: — ^If in a dark room with our eyes closed wo 
make pressure with the finger upon any part of the ball of 
the eye, so as to affect the retina, a luminous circle will bo 
seen in the field of vision at the opposite side to that on 
which the pressure is made. If we press on both eyes siniul- 
taneou.sly, one luminous ring is seen when ‘identical* parts 
are pressed on, and ttro rings when * nonddontical * parts 
receive the pressure. By this means it has been ascertained 
that Uio upper and lower portions of the two retime arc 
identical with each other, and that tho outer lateral portion 



of ono eye is identical with the inner portion of tho other, 
and so of the intermediate ports. Now whenever tho axes 

VoL. XXI.-3T 
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of our eyes convergo to an object, its imago falls on corre- 
sponding portions of the two retina), and it is seen single ; 
when we regard it without making our optic axes meet in 
it, as in the experiment of holding up two Bngers, non-idon- 
tical parts of the rctiiifo are uiTocteu, and it is seen double. 
To illustrate this, let a bo a point towards which tho axes of 
the eyes are directed, and b an object more distant from tho 
eyes. An image of a will fall upon identical points of the 
two retina), namely, upon the central points 6, 5; a wdl 
eunsoquently be seen single. Tho imago of b will fall in 
the left cyo at 0, and in tho right eye at 4. Tho points 4 
and 6 of tlic two eyes being non- identical (since tho iden- 
tical parts are marked with corresponding figures), b will be 
seen double; and the distanc,c belween the two images of 
in proportion to the extent of the whole field of vision, will 
be tho same as that between 4 and 0, in romparison with the 
distance between I and 10 in each retina. Tjio centre of 
tho retina furnishes the most distinct vision, therefore double 
images, which goiieially fall on tho lateral parts, arc indistinct. 



The position of double images depends upon the point at 
which the axes of the eyes decussate ; if in front of the object, 
tho left hand imago belongs to tho left eye, and (ha 
right liaiul imago to the right eye ; while if the axes con- 
verge to a point beyond it, the converse of this is observed. 
That objects will not in general be seen single, unless their 
images fall on corresponding portions of the two retimn, is 
further confirmed by the phenomena which arc observed in 
strabismus, and by the experiment of displacing the axis of 
one ©ye by pressing on it with tho finger; but that exactly 
identical points of tho retina) must be effected by similar 
points of the two images, is sufficiently refuted by Mr. 
Wheatstone’s discovery of different perspective projections 
being presented to each eye. Mr. Wheatstono has olso 
bhowii (hat under some circumstances similar pictures fall* 
ing on colresponding points of the retina) may appear 
double and in«lifforeiit places. If to one eye we present in 
tho stereoscope a vertical line B, to tho other cyo a line in- 
A B 



dined some degrees from the perpendicular, we shall see a 
line the extremities of which oppear at different distances 
before the cye.s. If now we draw a faint vertical line, in- 
tersecting the inclined line at its centre, as at A, and pre- 
sent the two drawinga to the eyes us before; the two strong 
lines will still coincide, and the resultant perspective line 
will occupy the same place, while the faint< line, though it 
occupies the samo part of the retina as the vertical line B, 
appears in a different place, namely, at tho intersection of 
the planes of visual direction of the two eyes. In quadru- 
peds the relation between tho identical and non-idcntirnl 
parts pf tlio retlnse cannot bo the saute us in man, for the 
axes of their eyes generally diverge and cannot be made to 


meet in one point of an object. Miiller therefore supposes 
that there arc parts of their retina which are identical, and 
parts which aro itot identical, which have no corresponding 
parts ill the other eye, and the i elation of tho two retiueo to 
each other in the field of vision may be represented as below. 



Although the theory of corresponding points is the most 
perfect that has yet been offered in explanation of the phe- 
nomena of single and double vision, yet the facts which havo 
been advanced against it by Mr. Wheatstone aro sufficient 
to show that it cannot bo adopted without some linulatiun. 
Were it even not liable to these objections, it would still 
only express the conditions required for single and double 
vision, and would leave unexplained theau/ve of two impres- 
sions giving rise to one sensation. 

There aro several curious phenomena connected with tho 
subject we are treating of, some of which we will briefly 
allude to. If a piece of white paper is viewed through two 
different coloured glasses, held one to each eye (fur.inslance, 
though a blue and a yellow glass), the paper is not seen of a 
green colour, but in part blue and in part yellow. Some- 
times one colour predominates, sometimes the other ; and if 
the experiment is long continued, tho mingling of the 
colour.s, to which there was at first no tendency, becomes 
more evident. Similar phtMiomena are obseiveu when two 
dissimilar pictures aro viewed in tho sleieu:»(‘opc, and it (lots 
not appear to be in the power of the will to detiriniuo the 
appearance of cither picture or either colour. Tiic.>se facts 
seem to show that the two eyes are not always in aclieii 
together; but that at one time the i^en&atious of one e)e 
predominate, and at another those of tlie other. If the e}es 
arc closed after being fixed for some lime on an object, we 
still continue to see its image, and tho dui alien of ibis 
image, or * spectrum,’ as it is called, is in a direct latio witii 
the impression whicli caused it. 

Spectra Icll by tho images of while or luminous objects 
are ordinarily white or luminous, and those lett by dark ob- 
jects dark; but if, iiLstcad of closing the eyes they ai'o di- 
rected upon some white surface, us a sheet of paper, the 
colouis of the spectra are reversed, those which were while 
when the eyes were closed becoming black when diiectcd to 
the wliile surface, and vice versa. These phcnuriieiia 
are easily explained. The part of tho retina winch has 
received the luminous imago remains for some time after- 
wards in an c.\citerl slate, while that which has received a 
dark imago is in an unexcited and therefore much mure e.x- 
citable comliliun. When the eye in Ihisconditiou isduecled 
towards a white surface, the luminous rays from this sui face 
produce upon the excited parts of the retina a much more 
feeble impression than upon the unexcited, and ilic latter 
consequently appear more illuminated. Spectra are some- 
tiines coloured, although the objects which excited them are 
colourless; such is the case if tiie impressions on the retina 
are very intense, as when produced by tho sun’s image. 
But the most curious phenomena relative to ocular spectra 
arise from the impression of coloured objects on the retina : 
the spectra consequent on these, although coloured, aic nut 
of the same colour as the object, but the opposite or com- 
plimentary colour. Thus tho spectrum of a red object is 
green, that of a green object red, that of a violet yellow, 
&c. There arc two modes of explaining these phenomena, 
the least objectionable of which is the following, offered by 
Muller: ‘The perception of any one of the three simple 
colours consists merely in the retina being in one of those 
conditions to which it has a tendency when in a state of ex- 
citement; if this condition be artificially excited in an in- 
tense deeroe, the retina acquires an extreme tendency to 
that of tne complementary colour, which consequoiitly is 
perceived as the ocular sjiectruin.’ 

llie disappearance of images which fall on the retina at 
the entrance of tho optic nerve, *he luminous circles seen 
on maljiing pressure with the finger on the globe of the eve, 
and the vascular network which under certain eircutn- 
btaucos wo perceive in our own retina, have already been 
alluded to and tbqir causes explained in the article Eye. 
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Defkcts of Sight. — Under lliis head will be compre- 
hemled short-sight, long-sight, double vision, and the defec- 
tive perception of colours. 

Myopuiy or Near-si ffhM ness (from piu, ‘ I shut,’ and 
I the eye,’ a short-sighted person being in the habit of wink- 
ing, or half sbuttiiTg his eyelids when he endeavours to see 
objects distinctly). 

When the images of surrounding objects ala brought to 
a focus in the eye before they reach the retina, such an eye 
is myopic; when, on the contrary, their foci would fall 
behind the retina, it is presbyopic. Individuals thus nifccted 
see all objects indistinctly that are viewed at the ordinary 
distance of distinct vision; therefore, to remedy this defect, 
they bring them within siudi a distaiico of the eye as will 
ensure their images heing brought to an exact focus upon 
the retina. The point of distinct vision (that is, the dis- 
tance from the eye at whicli objects are perceived most 
clearly) of a perfect eye averages from 1 5 to *20 inches : an 
eye which cannot discern oh jects distinctly beyond 10 inches 
may he considL»red myopic; but persons aifeett'd with a 
high degree of myopia have their point of distinct vision as 
near as two or three inches, or even one inch, to the eye. 
To short-sighted persons all objects appear magnified ; they 
lirefer to read a small type, and see better tlirungh a pin- 
hole in a card than with the naked eye: on tlio same prin- 
ciple, when they endeavour to see any distant object dis- 
tinctly, they almost close their exclids. The explanatidti 
of thf^e phenomena is to be sought for in the condition of 
the e}e^ I hcm‘ielve.s ; they arc generally firmer than usual, 
their coinoro are prcternaturally convex, and their pupils 
largo : hence by diminishing the aperture through which 
the light IS admitted, all but the more direct rays are ex- 
cluded, and the images on the retina will be more defined. 
Myop-.ii is seldom obseived ludbre ])iiberty, and is much less 
cnminon in the lower lanks of life than in the higher, but 
It occurs moat frequently in thoae who occupy thcm.selves 
much in the examination ininulc ohjccls. It is some- , 
lime-* met with as a temporary alTcctiori, subsequent to a 
long-continued exertion of the eyes in vieuing small objects, 
as after tlio ii-io of the microscope. Th(*.so facts point to 
the propriety of de^i-sting from such occupations as soon as 
any fatigue is expc*rieiiced. From the well known fact of 
persons becoming luiig siglitod ns they gel old, it has been 
supposed that the vision of short-sighted persons must 
improve as they advance in years; but this is not found to 
he the case, the nivopia latlicr lending to incieuse than (o 
ditninish. 

The cause of myopia is an over-refractive condition of the 
eye; either the cornea or the crystalline lens is too convex, 
or the hiiinoiirs of the eye generally are too dense or too 
abundant. 

Treulwent. — Although it is said that short-sightedness 
rarely comes on before puberty, our own observations lead 
us to believe that it is inoie frcqueiilly a congenital defect 
than is generally imagined. If bowever an incipient case 
were brought under the notice of the practitioner whicli 
could he shown to have followed too great an excrcisc'of 
the eyes upon minute Objects, the cure would probably he 
found in abstaining entirely for a time from such occupa- 
tions, refraining also from the use of concave glasses, and 
employing the eyes chietly upon large and distant objects. 
But this defect is one that is so little thought of, and is so 
easily remedied by the use of glasses, that a medical man is 
seldom called upon to attempt its cure: the only filausiblo 
means that have been recommended with this view arc, 
])raotising the eyes in reading at gradually increasing dis- 
tances. and a renunciation of such pursuits as require the 
concentration of vision upon near objects. The manner in 
which concave glasses improve the vision of near-sighted 
persons, is by causing a divergence of the rays of light before 
they enter the eye, thus counteracting the over refractive 
condition of that organ. The glasses that are most com- 
monly used are double concaves, of equal concavity on each 
side; they are numbered i, 2, 3, 4, &c., beginning with the 
longest focus or shallowest ooncavity. Unfortunately there is 
no uniform standard adopted in the manufacture of these 
glasses, so that what one optician calls No. 1, another rates 
as No. 2, and so on ; it is therefore advisable that those 
who wish to fit themselves with spectacles should try a series 
of them at an optician’s Shop, and they should be content 
with the lowest number with which they can see objects 
clearly across the street: if it diminishes them muen, or 
gives then a'dazzling appearance, or if the eyes fed siraitied 


after looking through thorn for a short time, they arc foo 
concave. Spectacles arc always preferable to a single eye- 
glass; and when the individual has met with a pair which 
suit him, they should nut be heedlessly changed for any of 
deeper concavity. It is also advisable not to w'ear them 
constantly, but only on occasions when their assistance is 
absolutely required. 

Presbyopia, or Far-sightedness (from Trp'nri^vc, ‘ old,* 
and wr//, ‘eye;’ this being a stale of vision to which old ago 
is almost invariably subject). 

Long-siglitndness, as the name siifllciontly indicates, is an 
afTcctiuri the reverse of the one just described, and depends 
upon opposite causes. Either the lefraclive powers of llu? 
eye arc loo feeble, or its axis is sliort.*!* limn is imliirul ; the . 
result is an im])crfeclly formed imago on the retina, from 
(he rays of light not converging sunicionlly soon to bo 
brought to a focus. Hence the far-sightcil person removes"’ 
the object he is examining farther fium him, or he makes 
use of glasses whose cfiect is to increase the refiaclion of the 
lais of light before they enter bis eye. Far-sightedness is 
sometimes met with in the \oung; hut it is rare tliat an in- 
dividual lives to be old without becoming presbyopic: indeed 
the sinking of the eyeballs, the flalicning of the coriiecD, and 
the smallness of the pupils, nil which contribute to this 
effect, arc among the series of changes which tnery part of 
our body undergoes as wo advance in ago. The time of life 
at which presbyopia first shows itself is generally about 
forty-five; but Ibere are groat ditferonccs in tliis respect, 
some persons requiring the use of convex glasses at thirty 
as much as others at fifty. Among the earliest symptoms 
observed, are a dillicuUy in reading .small print, in nildniig 
a pen, or in examining small ohjccls ; the letters of a book 
appear misty, and run one into another ; and if the efl’urt is 
long continued, the eyes become fatigued and the head 
Judies. Notwithstanding this difficulty of distinguishing 
near objects, distant ones continue to be seen as clearly as 
before. 

Presbyopia, after it has once appeared, generally goes on 
increasing, so that an individual thus affected requires to 
change Ins glasses from time to time for those of a Ingbcr 
pow'er : instances however are rec'orded of old persons long 
accustomed to the use of convex glasses recovering tlicir 
former sight at the advanced age of BO or 90 years. 

Treatment , — The same principles that we ba\e laid down 
for the treatment of myopia, and for the use of concave 
glasses, arc applicable, regard being had Iq the opposite 
condition of the eye, to the present affection. Con\ex 
glasses should not be had recourse to too soon, nor should 
too high a power be used, but the lowest that answers the 
purpose i.s to be chosen. \Vlion presbyopia occurs suddenly, 
and ill an individual much below the age at which it ordi- 
narily occurs, there is some niiscliicf to be suspected either 
in the eye or in the brain, which will require an antiphlo- 
gistic treatment and a total suspension of the use of iho e^es 
in regarding near or small objects. 

Double Vision . — Visus duplicatu?, or diplopia, may arise 
cither from a want of cuiTc^poiideiico in the niovemonls or 
position of the two eyes, the vision of each eye singly being 
perfect; or there may be double vision with one eye only, 
while the harmony in the movements of the two is not dis- 
turbed. The most common example of the first form of tlio 
affection is afforded by eases of s<|iun1iiig; but as this de- 
fect will be treated of in a separate ariule, weinoiely allude 
to it in this place. More serious and less common is the 
loss of harmony in the movements of the eyes which ichulls 
from paralysis of one or more of the orbital muscles. If one 
muscle only is affected, the eye will move in harmony with 
its fellow in every direction but the one towards which its 
paralysed muscle should draw it, consequently in tlii*: 
direction objects will be seen double; but if several are 
affected, as is not unfrcquontly the case, then the move- 
ments of the eye will be still more restricted, and there will 
be single vision only when the axis of the sound eye is 
parallel with that of the paralysed one. These affections 
appear sometimes to arise from cold; at other limes they 
are dependent upon disease about the base of the brain, as 
some tumour pressing on the motor o5uU nerve, or there 
may be an inflammatory condition of the brain and its 
merobranest or a sanguinoous or .serous effusion involving 
the origin of the third pair of nerves. Whichever of these 
may be the cause, our treatment must be directed to rc^ 
move it, while the state of the eye will be an index of tho 
suceeta or failure of tho remedies we make use of. Tbw 
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reason vliy double vision occurs when the two eyes aro not 
parallel, has been already pointed jout in a t'ormer part of 
this article. 

Double vision with a single eye is a more rare affection 
than the one just Icscribcd, and depends upon some irre* 
gular refraction of the cornea or lens. 

M. Provost, who published an account of his own case in 
the * Aniiales deChimicet de Physique,* 1832, thought it 
might arise from a fracture, bruise, or partial flattening of 
the lens, or separation of its laminso. Professor Airy and 
Mr. Babbage are troubled with this defeer, the latter gen- 
tleman with both eyes, but he is able to remedy it by look- 
ing through a small hple in a card, or through u concave lens. 
Professor Airy finds that his eye refracts tho rays to a 
nearer focus in the vertical than in the horizontal plane, 
and lie has ingeniously contrived to remedy it by the use of 

double concave lens, one surface of which is spherical and 
tho other cylindrical. Tho spherical surface is to correct the 
general defect of a too convex cornea; the cylindrical is to 
converge or diverge those rays at right angles to the axis, 
while the parallelism of those which impinge upon it in the 
plane of its axis is unalfceted. Thus tho focus of tho sphe- 
rical surface will remain unaltered in one plane, but in the 
otiier it will bo cliangcd to that of a lens formed by it and a 
spherical surface of equal curvature with the cylinder. With 
the ai»l of a glass of this description Professor Airy could 
read the smallest print at a considerable distanco c(|ually 
well with the defective as with the sound eye. He ibuud 
that vision was most distinct when the glass was pretty close 
to the eye and the cylindrical surface turned from it. ‘ With 
these precautions,* he observes, * I find that the eye which 
I unco feared would become quite useless, can he used in 
almost every respect as well as the other.’ 

Dpfect of the Sense of Colours . — ^Therc are some indi- 
viduals whose eyes present no apparent defect, and who can 
distinguish clearly the size and form of objects, yet are 
tinubio to perceive a difference between certain colours. 
These persons differ much in the degree of their defect, as 
well as in respect of the colours which they confound toge- 
ther. Seobeck has dividod them into two classes. Indi- 
viduals of the first class have a very imperfect power of dis- 
tinguishing tho impressions of colours generally; but tho 
defect is greatest with regard to red and the coin pU men tary 
colour green; these colours being not distinguishable 
from grey ; blue is imperfectly distinguished, and yellow 
most perfectly. Individuals belonging to the second class 
likewise recognise yellow best, and err most with respect to 
the distinction of rod from blue. Tho causo of this defect 
certainly does not reside in the eye itself, as has been 
generally supposed, hut has its seat in the brain. Sii; J. 
Horschel examined the eyes of an individual ulfected with 
this peculiarity, and satisfied himself that all the prismatic 
rays had tho power of affecting them with the sensation of 
light, and producing distinct vision ; * so that the defect,' 
oWrves Herscliel, * arises from no insensibility of the re- 
tina to rays of any particular refrangibility, nor to any colour- 
ing matter in the humours of tho eye preventing certain* 
rays from reaching the retina (as has been ingeniously sup- 
posed), but from a defect in the sensorium, % which it is 
rendered incapable of appreciating exactly those differences 
between rays on which their colour depends.’ It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that this defect is irremediable. 

SIGILLARIA, the name of an extinct genus of plants. 
It is known by possessing a conical stem deeply furrowed 
but not jointed; with oblong discoid or nearly round cica- 
trices or scars, not arranged in a distinctly spiral manner, 
with frequently three smaller vascular cicatrices in the 
centre of the larger scars. This genus includes the Rhy- 
tidolopis, Alvoolaria, Syringodendron. Catonaria, and the 
Lepidodendron punctatum and appendiculatum of various 
authors. The lai'gest specimens of these plants occur in 
the coal-formation and in beds of the mountain-limestone 
series. 

A variety of opinions have been entertained by geological 
botanists as to the affinities of these plants. Artis thinks 
them related to Eiipborbiacem ; Schlothein refora them to 
Palms, and Von Martius to Cactacem. Brongniart at one 
time thought them a family mi generis^ hut has since 
referred them# with (Jount Sternberg, to the family of arbo- 
rescent ferns. Liudley and Hutton think that * the weight 
of evidence seems to incline in favour of both Sigillaria and 



pliorbiaccm, or even Asclopiadaceco.’ To these families they 
seem to approach, particularly in their soft texture, in their 
deeply channelled stems, and especially in their soars being 
placed in perpendicular rows between tlio furrows. These 
writers however add that * in the total absence of all know- 
ledge of the leaves and flowers of these antient trees, w'e 
think it better to place the genus among other species the 
affinity of which is altogether doubtful.' 

Brongniart, in bis *Histoire dcs Vegetaux Fossiics,’ enu- 
merates fifty-nine species of Sigillaria, and Lindlcy and 
Hutton, in tbo ‘ Fossil Flora,’ havo figured eight species 
found in Great Britain. [Coal-Plants.] • 

The circumslamces under which Sigillariae occur in the 
strata associated with coal are remarkable, and probably 
may' bo interpreted so as to reveal some of tho conditions 
which were necessary for the production of the vegetable 
mass of coal. Tho first thing which strikes us is the hitherto 
almost universal absence of leaves, top, roots, and interior 
structure; wo generally find large fragments, ur peiluips 
almost the whole of the stems, furrowed, and marked by 
the bases of leaves, but in other respects deficient, truncate 
at top, and abruptly ending toward the bottom. If the plant 
lies in laminated shale above a bed of coal, it is gonerully 
compressed fiat, having the exterior converted to cou), and 
the opposite sides nearly or quite in contact, to the exclusion 
of the central (perhaps cellular) portions. If in gritstone 
above a bed of coal, we find it more or less transverse to the 
strata, as if in attitude of growth, its top broken off, its 
lower part enlarged and tumid, and nearly touching tlic 
coal-bcd, but apparently rootless; tho interior full of sand\ 
lamiiun or irregular accumulations of sand, fragments of 
other plants, lumps of ironstone, &c. The tree was cer- 
tainly hollow when the sandstone was formed ; but whether 
tlirongli decay of the internal cellular substance, or a ge- 
neral wasting and consumption of vasonbir and cellular 
structure, as suggested by Mr. liawkshaw from observations 
of hollowed dicot) ledonous trees in South America, is still 
doubtful. Whether tho leaficss and apparently rootless 
trees, which in otiier respects aie in the altitude and have 
the aspect of growth, did really grow where they appear, 
and have lost their roots by absorption and conversion into 
the coaly mass below, or were deposited by drifting wiili 
.their roots more or less deficient, is a question of great im- 
portance, on which some recent excavations on Die line of 
tho Bolton railway, a few miles north of Muncliester, 
have thrown much light. Here, above a thin (6-iiicli) coal- 
bed, ill shaly strata much inclined, are seen oral fur- 
rowed stems of trees, also inclined so os to stand at right 
angles to the stratification, most of them evidently rooted, 
by dichotomizing root-branches, in tho clay over the coal. 
The extremities of the roots arc not seen; perliaps lluy 
entered the vegetable mass which is now coal, and were 
carbonised with the other plants. Tho stems are furrowed, 
but less regularly than is usual in Sigillaria, and marked less 
plainly than is usual with the cicatrices of leaves. Tho 
*bark,* ns it is called, is coal, sliowing vegetable structure ; 
the interior is sedimentary rock. These plants are com- 
monly imagined to be Sigillaria); at all events some of them 
arc likely to prove so (those in which tho roots aro least obvious, 
and the base is tumid); others oppear to us to be as much 
allied to Lepic^dendron. We havo seen specimens, in diffur- 
ont coal-districts, certainly congeneric, and presenting the 
same intermediate characters between Sigillaria and Lepi- 
dodendron. Around tho bases Mr. Bowman collected 
abundance of Lepidostrobi, which arc usually referred to 
Lepidodendron. 

Upon the whole it is clear that here trees analogous to 
Sigillaria and Limidodendron remain in the plnco, attitude, and 
circumstances of growth ; their roots entered a sort of vegeta- 
ble magma, partly the fallen accumulation of leaves and fruits 
of the forests ; over this mass and around these stems water 
left its sediments horizontally ; these horizontal strata have 
been upheaved, and the once vertical stems made to slope in 
accordance with the movement. These interesting trees 
have been carefully preserved in situ, by the care of Mr. 
Hawkshnw, and models havo also been made of them. 
SIGISMUND. [PoLANi)-^f>fory.] 

SIGN (Astronomy), a constellation ; but in modern times 
a constellation of the Zodiac only. For the distinction of 
the sidereal and astronomical zodiac, sco Preckssion 
(p. 495). 

SIGN (Mathematics). Every symbol is a sign of some- 
thing OK other# the original meaning of tho word sign ap- 
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plxinij lo any tnarU- of distinclion ot designation. The 
^onei al consideration of the subject of signs comes under the 
word Symuol ; for this term sign is exclusively applied in 
mathematical analysis to the signs of addition and subtrac- 
tion (+ and — ). A positive quantity, as +3, is said to 
have the positive sign; a negative quantity, as ^3, the ne- 
gative sign. 

The theory of these signs is the peculiar feature of algebra, 
as distinguished from arithmetic [Negative and Impos- 
SIDLE Quantities]; and it is dilYlcuU to place it on any 
^{itisfuctory basis except thtit of distinct deflnitions not 
wholly derived from arithmetic. On this point however it 
is not our present purpose to enter further: the object of 
this article Wing the application of the sign^ and in gurti- 
cular those details of interpretation which are necessary in 
the application of ordinary algebra to geometry. By ordi- 
nary algebra we mean that system in which the positive and 
negative quantities are fully capable of interpretation, but in 
which V-* I is considered as incapable of interpretation. 

The relative meaning of -f and ^ is direct opposition of 
properties ; and it is only where direct opposition is possible 
that complete interpretation can exist. The symbol -fa 
means not only a units of its kind, but a units directed lo 
he considore<l in a spccinc one of two (the only possible) 
lights, or used in a specific one of two (the only possible) 
manners ; the first generally implying the second. Thus let 
a inclics be measured from a given point; tho superposition 
of -h or — tells nothing, for the measurement may ho made 
in un infinite number of different directions. Choose one of 
those directions, or rather one lino of direction, and thesn- 
dolerrninate character of the proposal (to measure a inches 
from the given point) is almost gone: there are hut two 
directions in which to do it; if one of them (no matter 
winch) ho signified by -fa, tho other (no matter which, 
except with reference to the first) must he denoted by —a. 

A problem may present different sets of oppositions of 
very dilforcnt kinds. Thus we might have a problem in 
whndi there are concerned together— 1, lime before or lime 
af(cr a certain epoch ; 2, height above or height below a 
certain level ; 3, the debtor or creditor side of certain books. 
To give a move precise idea (it is hardly worth while to frame 
a specific problem), a man might engage to build a wall on 
ditlereiit terms as to the foundation" and what is above the 
ground ; for wliich he might have to borrow money and pay 
interest up to a certain time, when by receiving the whole 
aiijoiiiit due to him ho might repay and invest besides ; and 
the whole transaction might have to be properly entered in 
his books. The young student might suppose that if f 1 
and — I represent a foot of the wall above and a foot below 
the ground, it will not necessarily follow that -f 1 and - 1 
(undistinguishable from the former) will do to represent 
one pound of interest due to and from the contractor; and 
still less that the same -f 1 and will also do to direct I/, 
to be carried to the debtor or creditor side of his hooks. But 
what he will learn from a properly established algebra (and 
until he has learnt it, lic is not in possession of any part of 
the diHerence between algebra and arithmetic) is this— tba( 
he would gain absolutely nothing by inventing such distinc- 
tive symbols as would remove his doubt of their applica- 
bility." Let ( + ) 1 and (— ) I represent feet of wall, [-f] I 
and [— ] I pounds sterling of interest, { + } 1 and {—1)1 
pounds sterling carried to one side or the other of the books; 
while + 1 and — 1 represent simple addition or subtraction. 
Lot the problem be fairly translated into algebraical lan- 
guage, and an equation formed in which oil the distinctive 
symbols arc seen : algebra teaches that the rules to bo op- 
pliod to that equation differ in no respect whatever from 
tliose which would have been applicable if all the signs bad 
come from the same source of meaning. Perhaps it would 
be better if the student were not allowed lo come se easily 
by this .result as be usuolly does, but should be mode to learn 
by his trouble how unnecessary the distinctions really arc, 
as to operations, and allowed in due time to feel the relief 
afforded by dropping them. 

When a problem Oflmits of but one opposition (say it 
simply refers to time measured falure or past from a given 
epoch), there is no difficulty about the interpretation of any 
result. If this result be positive, it must be such time os 
was called positive when the operation was* put into shape; 
and the contrary. But in the application to geometry, an 
extension of the" interpretation of signs enables us to remove 
some difficulties in the proper exptesiion of angles^ which 
we proceed to describe. 


In the rectilinear Hgures considered by Euclid, thesUiUOf 
(he external angles is always equal to four right angles. . 
these figures there are no re-entering angles, [Salient] 
The proposition remains true when there are re-entering 
angles, provided that tho angles which thotf lake the place 
of what Mere called exiei'nal angles bo counted as negative. 
In algebraic geometry it is usual to refer all points and lines 
to two straight lines at right angles to one another. [Ah- 
scissa; Co-oudi nates.] Tho following conventions must 
now be employed : — 

1. Let VX and WY be Iho axes of co-ordinates, mcetiug 
al O, the origin. Let OX and OY be positive directions ; 



OV and OW, negative directions. 

2. A line diawn from O to any point P is in itself (for 
the present) neither positive nor negative; cither sign 
may be given to OP, but the contrary one must bo given 
to OQ. 

3. Tho line OP may, keeping its sign, revolve round O ; 
nor, if negative, is it to bo counted positive when it comes 
into momentary coincidence with OX ; nor, if positive, is it 
to bo counted negative wlicn in coincidence witli OV. And 
generally, a straight line revolving round any point docs not 
take the signs of lines which receive signs on account of the 
fixed directions in which they arc drawn. 

4. The angle made by two lines A and B is to hove a dis.> 

(inclion of sign drawn, according as it is called the angle 
made by A with B, or the angle made by B with A (the 
angles made by A from B. and by B from A, would be 
better). If the angle of A with B (sav A'^B) be positive, 
then tho angle made by B with A (B'^A) is negat^’c, and 
vice versd, • \ 

5. The positive direction of revolution is that in wr>ieh a 
line moves from the positive part of the axis of x to tho 
positive part of tho axis of y (as marked by the arrows). 

G. The sign of any lino drawn through P is thus deter- 
mined. If OP ho positive, that direction is positive in 
which the point P must move so as to revolve positively; 
thus, OP being positive, PK is positive and PL negative. 
But if OP be negative, the reverse is the case; but the 
rules need only bo remembered which suppose OP positive. 

7. Wiicn an angle amounts to more than four right angles, 
the four right angles may be thrown away; and generally, 
four right angles, or any multiple of them, may be added to 
or subtracted from any angle. 

8. Ill measuring tho angles made by two lines passing 
through P (OP being positive), the positive dircclions on 
those lines (found as in G) must be used : and by A'^B, the 
angular departure of A from B, is understood the amount of 
positive revolution which will bring Binlo the position 

9. Hence it follows that A^B is either equal to A^'X- 
B^'X, or differs from it by four right angles, X standing for 
tho axis of x. 

10. Hence also it follows that in every closed figure, whe- 
ther such as those admitted by Euclid or not. some of tho 
angles are negative, if every angle A^B be interpreted as 
A^X— B'^X. And in every such measurement, tho sum of 
all the angles, with their proper signs, is equal to nothing. 
But, measured as in (8), the sum of all the angles is nothing, 
or a multiple of four right angles positive or negative. This 
ambiguity is wholly indifferent m trigonometrical opera- 
tions. 

To prove tho last, let us consider a four-sided figure; ef 
which the sides are A, B, C, D. The angles of the figure, 
taken in order, are A^'B, C^D, D^'A, which, measured 
as in 9, are A"X-B"X. B"X-C"X, C"X-D^X. D"X- 
A^X, the sum of which is obviously nothing. But if anybne 
of these angles should differ from the preceding, it can ho 
only by q multiple of four right angles, whence the eum 
must be a multiple of four rignt angfos. 

.We shall now take as an examplebUtethtea 
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esCimaijing tiiem firsi by eacli tide uritb referenco 
to tho rtext» and then by compaVing each of tho sides with the 
axi4 of X, The sides are marked A, B, C ; the angles of 



'^•BdpUd, without refcrenco t) s'gn, are a. /3, y: and the posi- 
tive and negative directions are marked. Four right angles 
hire denoted as usual by 2ir. Required A^'B + B^C+ C* A . 
ill, A^B, the amount of positive revolution by which the 

{ )ottifive part of B turns round into that of A is y + w. Siiui- 
ady for B'‘C. we liave o^ir, and lor C'A, /3+ ir. The sura 
of.tbe,Se, «+j3 + y being v, is Air, a multiple of 2ir. Now let 
the atigBr A'^X be B, Then B^X will be seen to be an 
at^la .in .ihia dgufb greater than two right angles, and will 
bo found tobe ir+®^y» while C'^X is greater than three 
right tingles, Sihd is 27r — a-f 0 — y. Hence we have 
r A'*B s» y) = y-w 

IPC stt ir4’®«-y — (2«r — rt-f-0~y) = a— ir 
C'A = C2w— « + 0-y) -» d itr jS+ir. 

. Only the third angle gives precisely the satno in both ; iti 
tha.otnei* lw6; the seennd determination gives in each case 
fotu^ right angles less than the first. The sum of the three 
an^es 18 no w 0» 

The use of this systerti lii!s in enabling us to give in a 
general form propositions which would otherwise require a 
examination of ^mrliCulair cases. This examination 
Is not usually made in elementary works ; but instead of it, 
thti'trae reSUUt derived from the superior knowledge of the 
wrileft ls made to the reader the consequence of a particular 
ease. In the consideration of curves, 'for instance, there are 
to be considered, perhaps at the same time, the co-ordinates, 
the rodiUa vector, the tangent, the perpendicular on it, and 
iiic vaditis of ourvaturc. The varieties of figure w'hlch arise 
. out of these lines are very numerous, tind nothing but gene- 
ralised sbpi^sltiOns, competent to assign definite angles in 
alt eases, can legitimately bring out general propositions. 
.For inttahceSjSeeTAiVGKnT, SVikal; and for further devc- 
lopementi, see Librettv of l/Ae/al KmwUdge, • Differetiiml 
Calculus,* pjv 

SlGN^MANUAt metifis, in its widest sense, the sig> 
.natbiro. ^ mark m^lde by a person upop any legal insfru- 
• ment to ‘ Vhbw , his concurrence In it. Beforo the act of 
wfiting.wos so universally practised as it now is. the sign- 
i!mahual or iiknatute wax Usually a cross, attested either by 
' iheetial ooutaipinghis armorial bearings, or bv 

the y^niUurd of another person declaring to whom the mark 
;;hfiltmged.. The kUer liideed is still thapHUitice with per- 
oaimot write. Bpelman (* BigUtum*) quotes from 
iT^oire de iBielaighe;* llv, c. 28, a charter of Alan le 
.‘IdUge/ktng of Brittany, dated in CS9 ; * Under our great seat 
' ntid. sij^-foanual, and also under the signs^manual dOmi- 
tum Om^nubknsls and I«<mieniis. in the presence of ihe 
‘ of tile bhahibeitof, and of twelve other 

l^isotiimtinl*’) are a(flxe&’ 

" “ tivl ^i^jlSowever k ifsed to denote the signacure 
Ilisbsdally in thkeOuntry the pricicek 
with the itiiiial of his sgle of titk 
the Ihtn-manual of 6tfor|o IV^ When 
It., or G. F. K,* that of the 

v.R. ■ 

^uC^insantipl is' usually placed at 
W. tlie Instrument, together with the f^lvy 

and efterwatwa lbw gmi ml ere vukd^ . 9 he sign-toaniial 

of stute^; 


by the lords of the jlfcasury, whqA attached to a giant or 
warrant, it being then the principal act, and it must aho ho 
accompanied by the signet or privy seal. But where tlio 
sign-manual only directs that anoihor act shall be done, as 
for lettors-patent to be made, it must be countersigned 
by some person, fbougli not necessarily by these great oHi- 
cers of state. The authenticity of the sign-manual is ad- 
mitted in courts of law upon production of the instrument 
to which it is attached. (Corayns's Digest.) 

SIGNATURK, in Music, is*tho term by which the clefs 
and sharps or fiats placed at the beginning of each sla'fl 
are, collecUvoly, known, and by which the koy is pari If 
shown. See ^ky, where the 8igmiui*e in every key is 
givom 

SIGNATURE, in Printing, is tho name given to the 
letters or figures which aro placed at the bottom of certnin 
pages in each sheet of a book, to facilitate the gathering, 
folding, collating, and binding of it. The PVench printers 
generally uSo figures, but English printers fur the umst 
part use small capital letters. The bookbinders’ alpha1)c(, 
as it is called, contains only 23 letters if v, and w being 
omitted); and as tho title-sheet, which Contoins the dedi- 
cation, preface, &c., is generally printed last, tho siirnutuies 
of the work itself commchcc with d, leaving a for ihe title- 
sheet. If there he other introductory mailer besides the 
title-sheet, small letters, us a, b, &c., arc used till tbe work 
itself is reached. If the work contains more than Jri sbeeis, 
ihe second set of signiilures arc aa, nn, or more common!) 
2 A, 2 ]i, &(*. ; and the lliird set 3 a, 3 n, and so on. If the 
wufk is in folio, it requires only one signature; if iii 4lo. or 
8vo., it requires (wo, as, for iiistancr, b on the first pa<>e and 
B 2 on the third ; if in 12mo., it requires three, as u on the 
first page, n 2 on the third page, and o 3 on the nintii page ; 
and so on for printed works of qtlibr forms. 

SIGNET, SEA]^. The impression of a seal has been 
used from tho earliest times to prove the authenticity of the 
documents to which it is attached, Amongst Kuslcrn na< 
lions seals were, and still are, rings engraved usually wnli 
the name of the owner, and, among the Mohammcdaii'^, 
with some devout a.spiration. The delivery of such a .seal by 
the sovereign W’SS a warrant to the bolder to exorcise the 
royal functions, or at least served as a credential : of ibis wc 
find frequent instances in the Scriptures. Sir Edward Coke 
asserts that sctils were used in England a century boroiv 
the Conquest; and he quotes a charter of King Edwin, 
dated in 950, and sealed not only with his own senl, but 
with that of tho bishop of Winchester. He also t^tatt s that 
the charter of Offa, king of Mercia (755-794), wluMcby 
he gave the Ptiler Pence, ‘ doth yet remain under seal/ 
Richard 1. was the first king of England who used a seal of 
arms; theretofore the royal seal had been an eftigy of tho 
king armed and on horseback. The seals of the coiive) ing 
parties are now essential to all legal instruments wheieby 
real estate is conveyed.’ [Dkbds.] * 

The law recognises three royal seals: — 1, Tho great seal, 
.which is ill the custody of the lord cliancellor: this isap> 
pended to all lettcrs-patcnt, and contains tv\o impressions, 
the one being usually the sovereign on horseback, the other 
the sovereign seated, supported by emblematical figures, 
and with the coat of arms somewhere in the field. The 
great seal is essential to all royal grants of inheriluncrK or 
chattels real, to grants of an otfice in fee, and to all writs at 
c-offitfion law. Where the king’s seal is mentioned, it is 
understood to be the great se^l* 2, The privy seal, winch is 
in the custody of the lord keeper of ihe privy seal. I’his 
sehl il valid for the issuing of ihe royal treasure, or fur dis- 
L posing of chattels, or the contracting or discharging of a 
debt. It k used as a Warrtmt.for letters'-patent before they 
paik the groat seal. The privy seal consists of the arms of 
the sovereign. 3, Tbe sigoetk dr privy signet, which is in 
the custody uf the principal seciretanes of state. Except ing 
that it auihetitfcatcs sign utmiual, this seal seems to 
have ne Valmity; atthough it k atlegerl t6 be sufiicieiit to 
0ve vaitdily to the writ ne exeat rfigno^ whereby a subject 
S. prohibit^ firom^ going oUt of theroalm. ‘For (lie use of 
alt thesis (beut^ter^naltfro of a pHneipal secretary of 
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